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PREFACE 

The  text  of  Spenser  given  in  this  yolnme  is  the  result  of  a  double  collation.  First,  the 
copy  to  be  sent  to  the  printer  was  collated  throughout  with  the  original  editions  in  the 
British  Museum;  then  the  proof-sheets  of  the  greater  part,  as  they  came  from  the  press, 
were  collated  with  other  copies  of  the  same  editions  obtained  in  tbis  country.  The  Faery 
Queen  (except  for  a  few  pag^s),  Complaitits,  Colin  Clout 's  Come  Home  AgaiUf  Astrophelf 
and  the  Four  Hymns  were  thus  collated  a  second  time,  and,  in  effect,  the  Shepherd's  Cal^ 
endar,  too,  though,  for  that,  recourse  was  had  not  to  the  original  itself,  but  to  the  photo- 
graphic facsimile  of  Dr.  Sommer.  Daphnaula,  the  Amoreiti  and  Epithalamionf  the  Pro- 
thalamion,  the  four  Commendatory  Sonnets^  and  the  matter  in  the  Appendix  could  not  be 
collated  twice,  because  copies  of  the  original  editions  were  not  in  this  country  accessible. 

For  most  of  these  separate  volumes  or  single  pieces  there  could  be  no  dispute  about  the 
text  to  be  adopted  as  standard,  for  they  were  published  but  once  during  the  poet's  life- 
time, and  the  collected  folios  of  1609  and  1611,  issued  ten  years  after  his  death,  could 
pretend  to  no  superior  authoritativeness.  For  them  the  standard  text  was  manifestly  that 
of  the  first  edition.  Three,  however,  were  published  during  his  lifetime  more  than  once: 
the  Shepherd's  Calendar  in  1579, 1581, 1586,  1591,  and  1597;  DaphnaVia  in  1591  and 
1596;  the  first  three  books  of  the  Faery  Queen  in  1590  and  1596.  Concerning  these  there 
might  be  doubt.  As  to  the  Shepherd's  Calendar y  whoever  will  study  the  long  list  of  vari- 
ants of  all  kinds  in  the  successive  editions  of  that  volume  will  probably  note  (1)  that  the 
first  edition  contains  several  perfectly  obvious  misprints  or  blunders  corrected  in  the  later; 
(2)  that  of  those  changes  in  the  later  editions  which  are  not  the  mere  correction  of  obvious 
blunders  in  the  first,  a  considerable  proportion  are  changes  which  mar  the  style;  (3)  that 
most  others  are  changes  which  are  neither  for  the  better  nor  for  the  worse,  which  are 
mere  changes;  (4)  that  not  more  than  one  or  two  could  fairly  be  called  improvements. 
A  poet,  for  instance,  who  has  written 

*  Up,  then,  Melpomene  I  thou  moumefulst  Muse  of  nyne  I ' 

does  not  deliberately  change  thou  to  the  ;  and  if  a  poet  has  written  of  Abel 

'  So  lowted  he  nnto  his  Lord, 

Such  favonr  couth  he  fynd. 
That  sithens  never  was  abhord 
The  simple  shepheards  kynd,' 

he  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  change  sithens  never  to  never  sithens.  When  one  notes,  too, 
that  these  changes  are  mostly  such  as  might  result  from  careless  reading  of  copy,  and  that 
those  which  cannot  be  misreadings  merely  reduce  archaic  irregularities  to  the  level  of 
academic  evenness,  one  inclines  to  attribute  them  to  the  printer.  When  one  notes,  finally, 
that  the  first  edition  contains  fewer  obvious  blunders  and  misprints  than  the  later,  these 
later  will  hardly  seem  more  trustworthy.  The  same  is  true  of  Daphnalda :  the  two  or 
three  changes  found  in  the  second  edition  by  no  means  bear  the  mark  of  authenticity.  If, 
indeed,  we  had  any  fair  reason  to  suppose  that  Spenser,  like  Ronsard  and  Tasso,  was  given 
to  the  revision  of  his  work,  that  after  he  had  once  completed  a  poem  and  seen  it  in 
print,  he  would  study  it  anew  with  an  eye  to  perfecting  it  in  detail,  we  might  give  more 
credit  to  the  variants  of  these  later  editions.    Such  revbion  as  we  know  him  to  have 
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undertaken,  however,  was  confined  to  bringing  unpublished  manuscript,  as  the  phrase 
goes, '  up  to  date,'  for  printing.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  if  the  printed  poem 
were  reissued,  he  at  all  concerned  himself  with  revision  of  its  text.  For  the  Shepherd^s 
Calendar  and  Daphnaida,  therefore,  the  text  adopted  is  in  each  case  that  of  the  first 
edition. 

For  the  first  three  books  of  the  Faery  Queen  the  problem  is  somewhat  di£Perent.  Since 
these  were  not  an  independent  poem,  but  merely  the  first  installment  of  his  magnum  opus, 
Spenser  found  occasion,  when  he  republished  them  in  1596  along  with  the  first  issue  of  the 
second  three  books,  to  make  certain  changes.  He  altered  the  orig^al  conclusion  of  Book 
III,  that  it  might  lead  up  more  directly  to  Book  IV.  Certain  inconsistencies  of  detail 
having  perhaps  been  pointed  out  to  him,  he  got  rid  of  them  with  as  little  effort  as  might 
sufiBce  —  somewhat  clumsily.  He  rewrote  a  line  or  two  which  did  not  please  him.  In 
one  place  he  inserted  a  new  stanza.  These  changes,  not  more  than  a  dozen  or  so  in  all, 
are  unmistakably  his  work.  Unfortunately,  there  are  many  others  in  this  second  edition 
which  resemble  only  too  closely  the  variants  in  later  editions  of  the  Shepherd's  Calendar, 
They  bear  every  mark,  that  is,  of  being  mere  blunders  of  the  printer  due  to  hasty  read- 
ing of  copy :  they  do  not  spoil  the  sense,  but  they  are  too  trivial  and  purposeless  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  poet  himself;  sometimes  they  spoil  the  poetry.  Under  tliese  circum- 
stances the  problem  of  the  editor  was  not  simple.  He  could  not  follow  the  first  edition 
and  ignore  the  authentic  changes  of  the  poet;  nor  did  he  wish  to  follow  the  second  into 
all  the  changes  that  were  mere  printer's  bhmders;  nor,  of  course,  was  there  any  certain 
test  by  which  the  changes  of  the  poet  might  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  printer. 
In  the  end,  it  seemed  best  to  adopt  the  readings  of  the  second  edition  as  generally  authori- 
tative, but  occasionally  to  retain  those  of  the  first  when  they  were  beyond  fair  question 
more  characteristic,  when,  that  is,  one  could  not  believe  that  Spenser  would  deliberately 
change  from  the  earlier  to  the  later. 

It  is  not  only  in  verbal  readings,  however,  that  the  two  editions  differ;  they  differ  also 
in  spelling.  The  spelling  of  1590  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Shepherd's  Calendar, 
markedly  archaic;  that  of  1596  is  like  that  of  the  second  three  books  of  the  poem,  pub- 
lished at  the  same  time,  very  much  more  modem.  The  difference  extends  to  the  forms 
of  words:  hether  usually  becomes  hither;  lenger,  longer;  then,  than,  etc.  Now,  it  may  bo 
that  the  poet,  having  adopted  for  his  second  three  books  more  modem  spelling,  and,  in 
some  cases,  more  modem  forms  of  words,  authorized  his  printer  to  reprint  the  first  books 
in  that  style.  Nobody  who  knows  his  work  will  for  one  minute  suppose  that  he  went 
through  the  first  books  himself  and  made  all  the  changes  necessary,  together  with  hun- 
dreds of  others  absolutely  unnecessary  —  for  a  good  quarter  of  the  differences  in  spelling 
are  altogether  without  significance.  In  any  case,  the  first  edition  of  these  books  is  printed 
much  more  correctly  than  the  second;  it  represents  a  definite  stage  in  Spenser's  spelling 
and  use  of  archaic  word-forms;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  compelling  reason  why,  when 
an  editor  adopts  the  changes  in  phrasing,  not  more  than  two  or  three  to  the  canto,  which 
appear  in  the  later  edition,  he  should  also  adopt  extensive  changes  in  spelling  which  are 
of  altogether  doubtful  authenticity  and  which  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  give  a  kind 
of  external  uniformity  of  appearance  to  the  first  and  the  second  three  books.  The  spelling 
of  1590  has  therefore  been  retained. 

The  cantos  on  Mutability  first  appeared  in  the  folio  of  1609.  In  general,  however, 
that  and  the  folio  of  1611  do  no  more  than  emend  for  the  first  time  (without  known 
authority)  certain  readings  of  the  earlier  texts  which  are  untenable.  Some  of  these  emen- 
dations have  been  adopted  —  for  want  of  better.    Another  set,  adopted  or  suggested  at 
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random  by  yarioas  modem  editors,  calls  for  particular  notice.  Here  and  there  in 
the  Faery  Queen,  in  perhaps  twenty  cases,  the  system  of  the  stanza  is  shattered  by  an 
impossible  rhyme,  by  a  rhyme- \vord  which  does  not  even  make  assonance  with  its  fel- 
lows. In  some  instances  the  blunder  is  beyond  all  correction;  in  most  the  correction  lies 
open  to  every  eye.  Play  is  set  down  where  the  rhyme  calls  for  sport ;  enclose  where 
the  rhyme  calls  for  contain,  spyde  for  saw,  place  for  stead,  etc.  Some  editors  have  treated 
these  cases  capriciously,  now  correcting,  now  leaving  uncorrected;  some  have  systemati- 
cally refrained  from  correction,  on  the  ground  that  the  carelessness  was  probably  of  the 
poet's  own  commission.  And  so  it  may  have  been:  in  copying  his  manuscript  fair  he 
may  have  set  down  one  word  for  another  of  the  same  meaning,  or  if  he  worked  his 
stanza  out  in  his  mind  before  committing  it  to  paper,  he  may  have  blundered  in  the 
mere  writing.  To  maintain,  however,  that  when  he  set  down  play  as  a  rhyme  to  sup^ 
port,  resort,  port,  he  did  not  really  intend  to  set  down  sport,  is  to  credit  him  with  singular 
obtuseness,  and  to  print  play,  when  there  is  at  least  an  even  chance  that  the  blunder  was 
the  printer's,  is  surely 'to  push  fidelity  to  one's  text  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.  In 
these  cases,  therefore,  the  word  demanded  by  rhyme  and  declared  by  sense  is  in  this 
edition  unhesitatingly  adopted.  All  such  emendations,  and  others,  are  noted,  of  course, 
in  the  List  of  Rejected  Readings. 

For  the  spelling,  it  is  that  of  the  original  texts,  but  with  three  modifications:  (1)  the 
old  use  of  capitals  is  made  to  conform  to  modern  practice;  (2)  contractions  are  com- 
monly exjKinded  (e.  g.  Lo.  to  Lord) ;  and  (3)  in  some  few  cases,  when  the  old  division  of 
words  might  puzzle  the  reader,  it  is  disregarded  —  e.  g^for  thy  (therefore)  is  uniformly 
printed  forthy.     The  punctuation  is  modernized  —  with  care  not  to  falsify  the  sense. 

The  Glossary  was  built  up  on  the  principle  of  recording  all  words  and  phrases  which  in 
modem  poetry  would  be  obsolete  or  markedly  archaic.  Later,  some  of  this  material  was 
transferred  to  the  Notes.  The  scheme  of  division  is  that  all  words  obsolete  in  form 
will  be  found  in  the  Glossary,  and  such  words,  modem  in  form  but  obsolete  in  sense,  as 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Rarer  examples  of  modem  words  in  obsolete  senses  will  be 
found  in  the  Notes,  with  due  machinery  of  cross  references.  It  is  hoped  that  without 
much  difficulty  the  *  general  reader '  may  be  able  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  exact 
meaning  of  any  word  or  phrase  which  puzzles  him.  If  he  is  annoyed  by  the  inclusion  of 
much  that  he  could  understand  unaided,  he  is  begged  to  remember  that  one  purpose  of 
Notes  and  Glossary  is  to  furnish  an  approximately  complete  list  of  Spenser  archaisms. 

The  debt  of  the  editor  of  any  classic  to  his  predecessors  must  necessarily  be  great. 
That  of  the  present  editor  was  too  great  to  be  acknowledged  in  detail.  To  indicate  in  the 
Notes  and  elsewhere  the  source  of  every  explanation  or  idea  would  have  been  to  load  them 
with  the  names  of  most  who  have  labored  in  this  field:  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  mark 
direct  quotations.  For  some  of  the  matter  here  offered  for  the  first  time  he  is  further- 
more indebted  to  various  learned  colleagues  and  friends,  who  helped  him  to  what  he 
could  not  find  unaided;  to  others  he  owes  much  in  the  way  of  criticism  and  direct  assist- 
ance. His  thanks  are  particularly  due  to  the  Principal  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum 
and  to  the  Librarian  of  Harvard  College  for  the  use  of  those  early  editions  of  Spenser 
without  which  he  could  never  have  undertaken  the  most  important  part  of  his  work. 

R.  E.  N.  D. 

1C4DU0H,  WiBCOMSnr,  March  1,  1908. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

When  we  read,  toward  the  close  of  Hesperides, 

*  A  wearied  pilgrrini,  I  have  wandered  here 
Twice  five-and-twenty,  bate  me  but  one  year,* 

we  are  sure  that  at  the  time  of  so  writing  Robert  Herrick  was  forty-nine  years  old.  If 
we  oonld  put  equal  trust  in  the  similar  record  of  sonnet  LX  of  the  Amorettif  we  should 
know  the  exact  year  of  the  birth  of  Edmund  Spenser,  for  beyond  reasonable  doubt  thaf 
sonnet  dates  from  the  closing  months  of  1593.     The  record  is,  that 

*  since  the  winged  god  his  planet  deare 
Began  in  me  to  move,  one  yeare  is  spent : 
The  which  doth  longer  unto  me  appeare, 
Then  al  those  fourty  which  my  life  outwent.* 

In  prose:  it  is  now  a  year  since  I  fell  in  love;  that  twelvemonth  seems  longer  to  me  than 
all  the  forty  of  my  previous  life.  To  deduct  41  from  1593  is  to  get  1552,  which  has 
accordingly  found  general  acceptance  as  the  poet's  birth-year,  and  indeed  is  not  in  any 
respect  improbable.  One  need  only  note  that '  al  those  fourty '  is  a  phrase  somewhat  too 
conveniently  round  to  inspire  confidence,  that  it  might  serve  equally  well  for  thirty-nine 
or  forty-one,  and  thereby  spoil  the  foregoing  calculation. 

The  place  of  his  birth  is  recorded  in  the  classic  passage  of  the  Prothalamion :  — 

*  At  length  they  all  to  mery  London  came, 
To  mery  London,  my  most  kyndly  nurse. 
That  to  me  gave  this  lif es  first  native  sourse  ; 
Though  from  another  place  I  take  my  name, 
An  house  of  auncient  fame.' 

That  is,  though  he  was  bom,  and  presumably  bred,  in  the  capital,  his  paternal  forbears 
were  not  Londoners.  What  was  their  native  seat  he  nowhere  tells  us,  but  his  most  assidu- 
ous biographer.  Dr.  Grosart,  has  collected  sufficient  evidence  to  place  them  in  eastern 
Lancashire,  where,  among  many  families  of  the  name,  were  the  Spensers  of  Hurstwood, 
lesser  gentry  of  that  region.  These  might  well  enough  stand  for  the  *  house  of  auncieut 
fame.'  It  is  likely,  though,  that  this  phrase  includes  a  more  distinguished  family, 
the  Spencers  of  Althorpe,  with  whom  the  poet  frequently  claims  kinship.  To  the  three 
daughters  of  that  house  are  dedicated  *  The  Tears  of  the  Muses,'  *  Mother  Hubberd's 
Tale/  and  *  Muiopotmos,'  and  they  are  the  *  Phyllis,  Charillis,  and  sweet  Amaryllis '  of 

Colin  Clout  *8  Came  Home  Again, 

*  the  sisters  three, 
The  honor  of  the  noble  familie 
Of  which  I  meanest  boast  my  self  e  to  be, 
And  most  that  unto  them  I  am  so  nie.' 

In  any  case,  it  is  obvious  that  Spenser  held  himself  to  be  of  gentle  birth.  He  never  felt 
the  need  of  establishing  his  gentility  after  the  manner  of  Shakespeare. 

That  the  name  of  his  mother  was  Elizabeth  ^  is  all  he  tells  us  about  either  parent. 
We  know,  however,  that  his  father  most  probably  belonged  to  the  guild  of  the  Merchant 
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Tailors,  and  Dr.  Grosart  seeks  to  identify  him  with  a  John  Spenser  mentioned  in  the 
guild  records,  October,  1566,  as  *  a  free  journeyman '  in  the  *  arte  or  mysterie  of  cloth- 
makynge/  Whoever  he  may  have  been,  the  poet's  father  was  not  well-to-do,  for  as  late 
as  the  early  months  of  1569,  the  name  of  his  son  is  entered  among  the  '  poore  scholers '  in 
the  '  scholls  about  London  *  who  were  presented  with  gowns  from  the  estate  of  Robert 
Nowell;  and  in  the  accounts  of  the  same  fund,  for  the  same  year,  is  a  second  charitable 
item:  <28  Aprill.  To  Edmond  Spensore,  schoUer  of  the  M'chante  Tayler  Schoole,  at 
his  gowinge  to  Penbrocke  Hall  in  Chambridge,  Xs/  At  the  university,  too,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1570,  and  in  April,  1571,  we  find  the  poet  still  receiving  aid  from  this  fund. 

Narrowness  of  means,  however,  did  not  harm  the  boy's  education.  The  school  of  the 
Merchant  Tailors,  founded  in  1560,  was  taught  by  Richard  Mulcaster,  and  under  his 
charge  was  becoming  as  good  as  any  in  London.  Mulcaster,  indeed,  was  in  every  way 
a  remarkable  teacher  —  a  man  of  system,  strict,  even  harsh,  a  believer  in  the  educative 
powers  of  the  rod,  master,  too,  of  wide  and  thorough  learning.  He  certainly  could  train 
efficient  scholars  and  men,  and  if  he  did  not  do  well  by  Edmund  Spenser,  his  pupil's  later 
achievement  does  not  declare  the  failure.  It  was  while  still  under  his  training,  that  the 
youthful  poet  first  appeared  in  print.  The  verse  translations  in  Van  der  Noot's  Theatre  ^ 
cannot  claim  the  dignity  of  an  independent  volume  of  juvenilia;  they  were  quite  possibly 
paid  for  at  the  classic  rate  of  a  penny  a  line;  they  cannot  be  said  to  bear  witness  to  even 
the  most  ordinary  knowledge  of  French;  yet  they  do  make  evident  that  the  boy*s  school- 
ing, formal  or  informal,  had  brought  him  a  very  pretty  command  of  his  mother  tongue 
and  the  faculty  of  turning  out  good  verse  to  order. 

On  May  20, 1569,  a  short  while  before  the  Theatre  was  put  on  the  market,  Spenser 
matriculated  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  as  a  sizar.  There  he  remained  for  seven 
years.  In  January,  1573,  he  proceeded  B.  A.,  in  June,  1576,  he  commenced  M.  A.;  then, 
whether  that  a  fellowship  was  denied  him,  or  that  he  did  not  care  for  one,  he  left  the 
university  for  good.  His  life  there  cannot  have  been  always  pleasant.  As  a  sizar,  or 
*  poor  scholar,'  his  circumstances,  if  not  painfully  narrow,  were  at  any  rate  far  from  easy. 
His  health,  too,  was  apparently  uncertain,  for  at  intervals  we  find  his  name  on  the  sick 
list,  once  for  seven  weeks.  On  one  occasion  he  seems  to  have  been  in  trouble  with  the 
authorities  for  neglect  of  curriculum  work  or  other  such  offence.  That,  in  his  own  way, 
he  nevertheless  studied  and  read  effectively  is  obvious  from  the  varied  learning  which  he 
later  made  manifest. 

It  was  at  Cambridge  that  Spenser  first  met  Cxabriel  Harvey,  the  Hobbinol  of  his  pas- 
toral verse.  Harvey  was  older  than  he  by  at  least  a  year  or  two  and  much  his  senior  in 
academic  rank,  for  he  came  to  Pembroke  as  fellow  in  November,  1570,  when  Spenser 
was  still  very  far  from  his  B.  A.  How  early  they  became  friends  we  cannot  tell;  it  is 
sufficiently  curious  that  they  ever  became  friends  at  all.  For  Harvey  was  one  of  those 
exorbitantly  superior  people  who  make  enemies  right  and  left  without  knowing  why,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  for  him,  a  'ferocious  pedant;'  about  the  last  man,  one 
would  think,  to  win  the  regard  of  Spenser.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  been  kindly  enough 
at  bottom,  and  perhaps  his  serene  self-conceit  was  offensive  chiefly  to  the  commonplace. 
As  for  his  pedantry  (which  is  nowadays  being  denied),  one  must  bear  in  mind  Spenser*s 
own  predilection  for  learning,  which  in  those  early  years,  before  his  genius  had  humanized 
hh  knowledge,  may  well  have  been  somewhat  undiscriminating.  The  course  of  their 
friendship  was  long.  For  a  period,  while  Spenser  was  feeling  his  way  to  full  self-pos- 
■etsion,  Harvey  played  the  part  of  coiinsellor  and  guide,  a  part  which  found  half-jesting, 
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half-^iioiiB  acceptance.  Then,  at  about  the  time  when  their  fundamental  differences 
were  becoming  too  seriously  apparent,  Spenser  went  to  Ireland,  and  thereafter  there 
could  be  no  occasion  for  breach. 

From  Harvey's  letters  of  1573  we  learn  of  a  singular  war  at  Pembroke.  It  was  brought 
on,  to  his  own  wondering  dismay,  by  Harvey  himself,  who,  in  the  normal  and  uncon- 
scious exercise  of  his  self-conceit,  had  contrived  to  exasperate  some  of  his  colleagues  be- 
yond all  measure.  When  the  time  came  for  him  to  conunence  M.  A.,  these  men  suddenly 
broke  out,  and  for  three  months  succeeded  in  blocking  his  path;  theu,  having  been  dis- 
comfited, avenged  themselves  by  shabby  persecution.  Nor  did  their  enmity  subside,  for 
when,  in  1578,  his  tenure  of  the  fellowship  expired,  not  even  the  influence  of  Leicester 
could  secure  its  extension  for  a  year.  Such  open  animosities  as  these  can  hardly  have 
failed  to  involve  or  affect  Spenser.  They  and  his  supposed  conflict  with  the  authorities 
may  serve  to  explain  why,  instead  of  taking  a  fellowship,  the  natural  goal  of  such  a  career 
as  his,  he  left  the  university  on  obtaining  his  second  degree. 

In  any  case,  it  was  apparently  not  to  a  regular  occupation  that  he  retired,  but  to  a 
sojourn  of  several  months  among  his  kinsfolk  of  eastern  Lancashire.  In  that  out-of-the- 
way  and  unpromising  corner  of  the  country  there  could  of  course  be  no  settled  career  for 
a  man  of  his  gifts;  there  could  at  best  be  leisure  for  infinite  verse-making,  and,  as  auxil- 
iary interest,  leisure  to  fall  in  love.  He  seems  to  have  found  both.  Who  Rosalind  was 
and  what  befell  him  at  her  hands  are  topics  that  belong  rather  to  the  history  of  the 
Shepherd^s  Calendar  than  to  the  concrete  life  of  the  poet:  at  all  events,  she  furnished  him 
matter  for  verses  a  plenty.  In  the  end,  '  for  speciall  occasion  of  private  affayres,'  says 
E.  K.  in  the  gloss  to  *  June,'  *  and  for  his  more  preferment,  removing  out  of  the  North- 
parts,  [he]  came  into  the  South,  as  Hobbinoll  iudeede  advised  him  privately.'  Hobbinol, 
that  is  Harvey,  might  well  think  it  time  that  his  friend  should  begin  life  in  earnest. 

To  do  that  it  was  not  sufficient  that  he  should  compose  poems  and  put  them  on  the 
market.  In  those  days  the  reading  public  was  almost  ludicrously  small ;  even  pamphlet- 
eering and  play  writing  were  not  yet  recognized  occupations,  and  pure  poetry,  however 
popular,  would  not  keep  a  man  in  bread.  All  the  poets  of  that  day  were  first  men  of 
another  calling,  then  poets.  For  any  impecunious  young  bard  who  could  claim  gentility 
and  whose  tastes  were  aristocratic,  the  natural  course  was  to  attach  himself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  some  nobleman,  and  to  use  his  poetry,  as  best  he  might,  for  the  furthering  of  his 
personal  claims.  To  barter  it  for  money  was  moreover  in  some  degree  to  discredit  his 
gentility. 

When,  therefore,  Spenser  came  south  again,  perhaps  in  1577,  it  was  to  obtain  prefer- 
ment with  the  great.  We  have  evidence,  not  altogether  conclusive,  that  in  that  year  he 
was  with  Sir  Henry  Sidney  in  Ireland,  acting  as  one  of  his  secretaries;  in  any  case,  by 
1578  we  get  a  glimpse  of  him  as  secretary  to  Bishop  Young  of  Rochester  (the  Roffynn  of 
the  September  eclogue),  who,  as  Master  of  Pembroke,  had  known  him  from  the  outset 
of  his  university  days.  Then,  in  the  autumn  of  1579,  when  the  first  of  his  extant  letters 
is  sent  to  Cambridge,  we  find  him  *  in  some  use  of  familiarity '  with  *  the  twoo  worthy 
gentlemen,'  Philip  Sidney  and  Edward  Dyer,  admitted  to  audience  with  the  Queen,  and 
employed  as  confidential  emissary  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  There  is  reference  in  that 
letter  to  a  coming  mission  to  France;  he  is  on  the  point  of  setting  out;  and  in  the  Epistle 
of  E.  K.,  prefixed  to  the  Shepherd^s  Calendar  and  dated  in  the  preceding  April,  he  is  said 
to  be  *for  long  time  furre  estraunged,'  that  is,  far  away  from  home,  or  out  of  the 
country,  and  not  soon  to  return.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  cultivating  aristocratic  con- 
nections to  some  purpose. 
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He  was  also  cultivating  the  Muse,  and  with  assiduity.  These  years  are  the  period  < 
his  most  multifarious  poetizing.  They  are  marked  not  only  by  the  publication  of  tl 
'Shepherd's  Calendar y  but  by  the  begiuuiugs  of  the  Faery  Queen,  by  the  first  two  Hymn 
by  *  Virgil's  Gnat/  *  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale,*  and  the  *  Tears  of  the  Muses  '  (all  five  n< 
to  be  published  till  long  years  later),  and  by  a  notable  array  of  '  lost  works,'  recorde 
here  and  there  in  the  Harvey  letters,  in  the  commentary  of  E.  K.,  and  in  Ponsonby's  pr< 
face  to  Complaints.  Many  of  these  last,  indeed,  presumably  belong  to  other  periods  < 
his  life,  but  a  number  may  fairly  be  set  down  to  the  years  from  1577  to  1580.  Some  ms 
possibly  have  survived  under  the  disguise  of  other  titles;  one,  at  least,  the  Pageants^  < 
which  £.  K.  quotes  a  line,^  would  seem  to  have  been  used  for  the  building  up  of  the  Fae) 
Queen,*  Another,  Dreams  (of  which  My  Slumber  ^  may  be  no  more  than  an  earlier  title 
is  mentioned  in  the  postscript  of  the  second  letter  to  Harvey  as  equipped  with  commei 
tary  and  illustrations,  all  ready  for  the  press.  Then  there  are  Legends  and  the  Cou  H  i 
Cupid f*  the  latter  title  suggestive  of  a  well-known  episode  in  the  Faery  Queen ^^  and  tl 
J^yi'^9  Pelican.^  A  SennighCs  Slumber,  The  Hell  of  Lovers,  and  Purgatory,  mentioned  I 
Ponsonby,'  would  seem,  by  evident  subject  matter,  to  belong  also  to  this  early  period;  tl 
others  on  Ponsouby's  list,  except  the  Dying  Pelican,  already  noted,  maybe  later.  Harve 
has  not  a  little  to  say "  about  nine  comedies  named  after  the  Muses,  which  he  likens,  som* 
what  ambiguously,  to  those  of  Ariosto.  Finally,  there  are  Stemmata  Dudleiana,^  whi< 
may  have  been  utilized  in  1590  for  the  '  Ruins  of  Time,*  though  it  was  probably  compose 
in  neo-classical  metre;  Epithalamion  Thamesis,^^  also  in  that  metre,  a  work  projected,  bi 
probably  cut  off  by  the  departure,  within  a  brief  space,  for  Ireland;  and  a  treatise  entitle 
The  English  Poet,^^  which,  together  with  the  nine  comedies,  may  be  regarded  as  the  mo 
serious  loss  of  all.  Even  if  we  attribute  most  of  these  works  to  an  earlier  period,  it 
cvi<lent  that,  once  embarked  upon  his  career  in  London,  Spenser  plied  his  various  facultii 
with  keen  enthusiasm. 

That  with  so  much  poetry  on  hand  he  should  have  given  so  little  to  the  press,  ws 
due  apparently  to  discretion.     In  the  circle  to  which  he  was  now  beginning  to  be  a< 
m  it  ted  on  terms  of  some  familiarity,  publication  in  print  would  probably  be  regardc 
as  not  quite  '  the  thing,*  if  it  were  made  the  deliberate  means  of  earning  money.     A  pa 
san^c  in  the  first  letter  to  Harvey  ^^  is  suggestive.     The  poet  hesitates  to  publish  his  Ca 
endar  because,  among  other  considerations,  *  I  was  minded  for  a  while  to  have  interinitte 
the  uttering  [i.  e.  giving  our]  of  my  writings;  leaste,  by  over-muoh  cloying  their  [h 
patrons']  noble  eares,  I  should  gather  a  contempt  of  my  self,  or  else  seeme  rather  ft 
gaine  and  commoditie  to  doe  it,  for  some  sweetnesse  that  I  have  already  tasted.'     T 
*  uttering  *  referred  to  is  probably  not  by  means  of  the  press,  but  by  more  or  less  pubi 
presentation  to  the  patron;  yet  if  such  could  by  too  great  frequency  win  a  poor  gentl« 
man  contempt,  much  more  would  the  other.     Except,  then,  for  the    Calendar,  Spei 
contented  himself  with  seeing  his  poems  circulate  in  manuscript  among  the  li 
coteries  at  court;  even  Dreams,  reported  as  ready  for  the  press,  was  apparently,  m  u 
end,  withheld. 

The  letters  to  and  from  Harvey,  which  tell  us  so  much  about  Spenser's  literary  acti^ 
ties,  tell  \VR  also  of  a  certain  club,  founded,  it  would  appear,  by  Philip  Sidney  and  Edwai 
Dyer,  and  named  the  Areopagus.    Just  what  it  stood  for  is  not  altogether  clear;  perha] 
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its  founderSy  inspired  by  the  recent  work  of  the  Pl^iade  in  France,  aimed  at  a  general 
reformation  of  English  poetry,  then,  beyond  doubt,  in  very  debatable  plight.  If  so,  they 
soon  became  involved,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all  other  topics,  in  the  problem  of  prosody. 
England  had  produced  but  one  really  eminent  poet,  Chaucer,  and  his  metres  could  no 
longer  be  perfectly  understood;  the  great  bulk  of  contemporary  verse  was  metrically  thin 
or  slipshod.  Might  it  not  be  true,  then,  as  Roger  Ascham  had  maintained  in  his  School- 
wuuter  a  few  years  before,  that  English  poetry  could  never  hope  to  rival  that  of  Greece 
and  Rome  till  it  had  discarded  barbarous  rhyme  and  equipped  itself  with  genuine  quanti- 
tative measures  ?  These  young  men  were  poets,  but  they  had  not  yet  found  themselves 
in  poetry.  They  were  also  good  scholars.  To  them,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  Ascham 
seemed  worth  putting  to  the  proof.  What  should  determine  English  quantities,  whether, 
as  Archdeacon  Drant  maintained,  the  law  of  Rome,  or,  as  Harvey  would  have  it,  the 
natural  accent  of  words,  was  matter  for  excellent  debate.  In  the  mean  time  experiment 
in  various  metres  went  on  apace,  the  results  of  which  now  chiefly  survive  in  the  pages  of 
Sidney's  Arcadia, 

What  may  have  been  the  membership  of  the  Areopagus  we  have  now  small  means  of 
determining.  Fulke  Greville  was  probably  of  the  number,  and  almost  all  accounts  of  the 
club  reckon  in  Spenser,  too,  perhaps  with  reason.  He  was  certainly  much  interested  in 
the  proceedings,  avowed  himself  a  convert  to  its  main  doctrine,  composed  and  projected 
works  in  the  new  style,  and  discussed  quantitative  standards  with  Harvey  —  all  as  if  he 
were  considerably  more  than  half  in  earnest.  Yet  when  he  refers  to  this  foundation  of 
Sidney  and  Dyer  he  speaks  of  it  as  'their '  club;  ^  and  though  he  writes  that  they  have 
'  drawen  mee  to  their  faction,'  ^  he  apparently  means  no  more  than  that  they  have  con- 
verted him  to  their  views;  and  the  total  impression  left  by  the  letters  is  that  he  was  an 
interested  outsider,  admitted  to  a  kind  of  indirect  participation  in  the  debates,  by  favor 
of  the  two  leaders.  They  had  him,  he  says,  *  in  some  use  of  familiarity.'  Perhaps, 
however,  in  the  interval  between  the  first  of  these  epistles  and  his  departure  for  Ire- 
land, he  may  have  been  received  into  formal  membership.  It  may  be,  too,  that  in  the 
same  period  his  relations  with  Sidney  became  more  intimate,  though  to  speak,  as  some 
biographers  do,  of  '  friendship '  (in  the  sense  in  which  Fulke  Greville  styled  himself  '  the 
friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  *)  is  surely  to  exaggerate.  Sidney  was  his  especial  patron 
ill  letters,  had  possibly  been  the  means  of  his  finding  employment  with  Leicester;  but 
if  there  had  been  any  substantial  friendship  between  them,  Spenser  would  hardly  have 
waited  till  1590  to  commemorate  that  chivalrie  death  which  in  1586  so  stirred  all  England. 

At  the  time  of  his  second  letter  to  Harvey,  Spenser  might  seem,  to  all  appearances,  in 
very  prosperous  trim.  The  Shepherd^s  Calendary  recently  given  out,  had  been  accorded 
a  veritable  triumph,  and  had  moreover  brought  him  in  enough  money  to  make  Harvey 
almost  jealous.  He  was  under  the  direct  patronage  of  Sidney,  in  confidential  employ- 
ment by  the  powerful  Earl  of  Leicester,  on  good  terms  at  the  court,  and  able,  if  we  are 
to  trust  the  gallant  messages  of  Harvey,  to  live  only  too  agreeably  in  private.  Yet  in 
the  later  passages  of  the  letters  there  are  signs  of  disquietude,  if  not  disappointment. 
His  project  for  an  Epithalamion  Thamesis  in  neo-classic  measures, '  a  worke,  beleeve  me^ 

of  much  labour,'  ends 

*  O  Tite^  siquid  egot 
Ecquid  erit  preiij  f ' 

which  might  be  taken  for  motto  to  the  melancholy  October  eclogue  of  the  Calendar  ;  and 
in  Harvey's  reply  the  note  is  unmistakable:  *  I  have  little  joy  to  animate  and  encourage 

»  See  p.  709, 1.  61.  '  See  p.  7G9, 1.  G7. 
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•  .  .  jou  ...  to  goe  forward,  unlesse  ye  might  make  accomit  of  some  certaine  oidi- 
narie  wages,  or  at  the  leastwise  have  jour  meate  and  drinke  for  your  dayes  worl 
'  Certaine  ordinarie  wages '  were  just  what  Spenser  lacked.     His  verse  had  brought  ii 
reputation  and  some  money;  but  he  could  not  expect  to  live  by  it,  and  it  was  ap       sn 
not  helping  him  to  preferment  in  active  service,  to  a  really  settled  career.    Work 
fidential  emissary  for  Leicester  might  be  very  pleasant,  but  it  was  precaric       ana 
the  earl  secured  for  him  some  regular  ofiBce,  his  future  would  be  very  doubtful.  i 

we  hear  of  him,  accordingly,  he  has  left  England,  as  secretary  to  Arthur  Lord  i:     y  a 
Wilton,  the  Queen's  new  Deputy  to  Ireland.    Thenceforth  his  life  is  one  of  vir        exile 

It  was  on  August  12, 1580,  that  Grey,  with  his  numerous  viceregal  suite,  landea  at  Dub 
lin.  The  sword  of  state  was  in  the  south,  with  his  predecessor  Pelham,  who  was  ravag 
ing  Munster  in  hopes  of  starving  out  the  great  Desmond  rebellion;  and  till  Pelharo'i 
return  there  could  be  no  formal  investiture.  But  between  them  lay  the  rebel  Baltinglas 
newly  revolted,  and  Grey  was  not  the  man  to  wait  upon  a  ceremony,  when  he  had  tb 
power  to  act.  By  virtue  of  his  patent,  he  at  once  assumed  control,  and  gathering  sue! 
forces  as  were  at  hand,  marched  into  Wicklow.  There  in  the  savage  valley  of  Glenda 
lough,  or  Glenmalure,  he  came  upon  the  rebel  forces.  Against  the  advice  of  his  oldes 
captains,  he  rashly  attacked  in  front.  His  men,  partly  raw  recruits,  were  disconcertet 
by  the  roughness  of  the  ground  and  the  fire  of  hidden  enemies;  in  the  end,  *  through  Grod' 
appointment,'  they  were  completely  routed.  The  loss  of  life  was  not  great,  but  several  < 
tinguished  officers  fell,  shot  down  in  the  action  or  captured  and  killed  in  cold  blood, 
turning  to  Dublin,  he  had  barely  time  to  be  formally  installed  in  office,  when  news  amve< 
that  a  body  of  Spaniards  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Kerry,  for  the  support  of  the  Des 
mond  rebels.  Here  was  a  danger  far  more  serious  than  any  temporary  check  by  Um 
Irish.  In  slow  and  painful  marches,  impeded  by  the  autumn  floods,  he  made  his  wa^ 
across  the  island  toward  the  southwest,  to  find,  upon  arrival,  that  the  foreigners  wen 
blockaded  by  an  English  fleet  in  a  little  fort  on  the  shores  of  Smerwick  Bay,  the  so-calle( 
Fort  del  Oro.  The  sequel  was  short  and  stem.  Two  days  of  regular  siege  and  bombard 
ment  reduced  the  garrison  to  extremities.  They  surrendered  at  discretion.  Their  lead 
ers  came  out  and  were  held  for  ransom ;  the  remainder,  some  six  hundred  in  all,  mostly 
Italians  (for  the  expedition  had  been  set  afoot  by  the  Pope),  were  simply  massacred.  I 
number  of  non-combatants,  including  women,  were  hanged.  Three  special  victims,  i 
renegade  Englishman,  an  Irishman  of  some  note,  and  a  Catholic  friar,  before  hangi 
bad  their  arms  and  legs  broken. 

From  the  account  which  Spenser  gives  of  this  affair  in  his  treatise  on  Ireland,  it  lut 
been  inferred  that  he  was  present  in  person.  Since  he  was  not  the  official  secretary 
who  might  be  expected  to  remain  chiefly  at  the  capital,  but  secretary  by  private  appoint 
ment,  he  would  be  likely  enough  to  follow  his  patron  about.  If  he  did,  he  must  havi 
aeen  rapid  and  rough  service  in  most  quarters  of  the  island,  for  Grey  went  to  and  in 
like  a  shuttle.  The  hanging  of  rebels,  the  pressing  of  men  to  death,  the  cutting  off  o: 
the  ears  of  rascally  purveyors,  the  burning  of  crops  in  Munster,  and  the  horrible  deaola 
tion  of  that  region,  where  those  who  had  escaped  the  sword  were  barely  able  to  dra| 
themselves  about,  for  famine,  —  sights  like  these  must  have  become  as  familiar  to  the  poei 
as  the  dense  forest  valleys,  the  bog^  and  the  innumerable  streams  of  his  new  home.  Hu 
picture  of  the  famine  in  the  south  is  evidently  that  of  an  eyewitness:  'Out  of  ever] 
corner  of  the  woodes  and  glinnes  they  oame  creeping  foorthe  upon  theyr  handes,  for  theyi 
l^ggM  could  not  beare  them;  they  looked  like  anatomyes  of  death;  they  spake  like  ghostei 
crying  out  of  theyr  graves;  they  did  eate  of  the  dead  carrions;  happy  were  they  yf  thej 
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eoald  finde  them;  yea,  and  one  another  soone  after,  insoemuch  as  the  very  carcasses  they 
^Mired  not  to  scrape  out  of  theyr  g^ves;  and  yf  they  founde  a  plotte  of  water-cresses  or 
■ham-rokes,  there  they  flocked  as  to  a  feast  for  the  time,  yet  not  able  long  to  continue 
therewithall;  that  in  shorte  space  there  were  none  allmost  left,  and  a  most  populous  and 
plentifull  countrey  suddaynly  made  voyde  of  man  or  beast.'  At  the  capital  itself  he  might 
witness  conditions  not  altogether  different,  for  there  the  streets  were  full  of  Irish  *  poor 
souls,'  so  famished  that  once,  when  a  horse  was  burned  in  its  stable,  a  crowd  of  them  set 
upon  the  half-roasted  carcass  and  devoured  it  whole.  Barnaby  Googe,  the  eclogue  writer, 
who  reports  this  scene  in  August,  1582,  remarks  that  Dublin  is  so  changed  for  the  worse 
(since  1574}  that  he  hardly  knows  it. 

This  general  misery  Spenser  saw  only  through  the  eyes  of  Grey,  whose  policy  was  that 
there  could  be  no  talk  of  building  up  *  before  force  have  planed  the  ground  for  the  foun- 
dation.' Years  later,  when  he  came  to  elaborate  a  scheme  of  his  own  for  the  reformation 
of  the  island,  he  could  conceive  of  no  other  beg^inning  than  the  absolute  and  final  putting 
down  of  rebellion  by  the  sword  and  by  famine.  That  done,  there  would  be  opportimity 
to  reform  with  some  effect,  upon  a  settled  and  orderly  plan.  What  the  Irish  thought  of 
Grey  there  can  be  no  need  to  ask.  Burghley  and  the  Queen  called  his  severity  mere  vio- 
lence and  his  rule  '  a  gulf  of  consuming  treasure,'  —  ignorant  that,  in  their  day,  the  gulf 
was  not  to  be  closed,  though  they  sent  into  it  Curtius  after  Curtius.  To  the  poet,  this 
*  blondy  man '  was  one  *  whom,  who  that  well  knewe,  knewe  him  to  be  most  g^ntell, 
affable,  loving,  and  temperate,  but  that  the  necessitye  of  that  present  state  of  thinges 
enforced  him  to  that  violence,  and  allmost  chaunged  his  very  naturall  disposition.'  The 
stem  Puritan  Deputy,  who  could  not  away  with  the  Queen's  desire  to  be  lenient  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  he  transfigured,  years  later,  into  Arthegall,  the  champion  of  Justice,  the 
real,  though  not  the  titular,  hero  of  the  Faery  Queen. 

When  Grey  left  Ireland  in  August,  1582,  Spenser  remained  behind.  His  service  had 
brought  him  various  gp:^nts  of  lands  and  houses  forfeited  by  rebels,  and  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed, in  March,  1581,  Registrar  or  Clerk  of  the  Faculties  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  a 
position  of  honor  and  profit.  In  Ireland  he  might  now  look  to  a  career:  if  he  returned 
to  England,  he  could  have  no  serious  prospects  at  all.  Much,  therefore,  as  he  must  have 
regretted  his  exile,  he  found  resolution  to  bear  with  it  for  at  least  some  years  longer. 
How  he  might  fare  for  intellectual  companionship  may  be  guessed  from  the  account  of 
the  gathering  at  Lodowick  Bryskett*s  cottage  near  Dublin,  (probably  of  this  same  year,) 
quoted  at  length  in  all  the  longer  biographies.  There  we  see  a  party  of  English  officers 
and  civilians,  among  them  the  poet  himself,  listening  to  a  three-day  discourse  on  moral 
philosophy  and  discussing  the  same  with  the  zest  of  amateurs  temporarily  unoccupied. 
They  are  all  very  respectful  to  Spenser,  who  is  recognized  as  a  professional.  He,  one 
suspects,  must  have  been  thinking  the  while  of  his  former  intercourse  with  Sidney  and 
Dyer.  He  was,  of  course,  not  the  only  man  of  letters  at  the  Irish  capital,  but  in  that 
raw  and  provincial  atmosphere  he  must  often  have  felt  himself  very  much  alone.  Luckily, 
he  could  have  the  new  books  sent  over  to  him  from  London  without  great  difficulty. 

Spenser  was  not  dependent  altogether  upon  the  proceeds  of  his  office :  grants  had  been 
made  him,  as  aforesaid,  from  time  to  time,  out  of  various  forfeited  estates  of  rebels,  which 
he  must  have  had  opportunity  enough  to  profit  by.  Finally,  in  June,  1586,  his  name 
appears  among  those  of  the  English  '  undertakers '  who  were  to  colonize  the  attainted 
Desmond  lands  in  Munster.  Just  two  years  from  then,  in  June,  1588,  he  resigned  his 
Dublin  clerkship,  which  he  had  originally  obtained  by  *  purchase '  from  his  friend  Lodo- 
wick Bryskett,  and  obtained,  again  by  <  purchase '  from  the  same  friend,  the  office  of 
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Clerk  of  tlie  Council  of  Monster.    It  is  perhaps  from  this  time  that  he  began  to  resid< 
regolarlj  upon  his  new  estate,  at  the  castle  of  Kilcolman. 

It  was  a  '  seignory '  of  a  little  over  three  thousand  acres.  To  the  north  stood  thi 
western  end  of  the  Ballahoura  hills,  the  '  Old  Father  Mole '  of  his  verse,  from  whid 
the  riyer  Awbeg,  his  '  Mulla,'  Aowed  in  a  g^eat  half -circle  to  the  west  and  south.  To  ihi 
east  another  stream,  the  Bregog,  ran  down  from  the  same  hills,  to  meet  the  Awbeg,  theii 
united  waters  then  flowing  off  southeast  for  a  few  miles  to  the  great  river  of  the  district 
the  Blackwater.  Toward  the  centre  of  this  rough  circle  of  hills  and  streams  stood  thi 
castle,  on  a  rise  of  g^und.  Thirty  miles  to  the  southeast,  near  Youghal,  lay  the  twelve 
thousand-acre  seignory  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  also  an  undertaker,  and  beyond  bin 
the  eleven  thousand  acres  aUotted  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton.  Twenty-five  miles  to  th< 
south  lay  the  city  of  Cork,  the  fairest  of  those  parts;  to  the  north,  at  an  equal  distance 
the  city  of  Limerick,  the  capital  of  the  Munster  presidency  and  therefore  the  place  of  hi 
ofiBcial  duties  as  Clerk  of  the  Council.     To  the  west  and  northeast  lay  wilder  country. 

These  seignories  were  held  upon  a  rental  proportioned  to  their  size,  and  upon  con- 
dition  that  the  land  be  colonized  by  English  households,  also  in  proportion.  Great  pain 
were  taken  that  the  *  mere  Irish  '  should  not  find  means  to  g^t  a  fresh  foothold.  TIm 
undertakers  were  to  furnish  their  quota  of  armed  men  to  the  regular  forces,  but,  in  th< 
early  years,  if  need  be,  they  were  also  to  be  protected  by  garrisons.  They  were  to  pa] 
no  taxes  for  a  time,  and  were  to  be  allowed,  for  a  time,  the  free  importation  of  g^oodi 
from  England.  Some,  of  course,  like  Hatton  and  Raleigh,  were  absentees,  but  the  g^real 
majority  were  supposed  to  be  in  residence,  and  perhaps  did  mainly  reside. 

The  situation  of  the  latter  was  not  altogether  pleasant.     About  them  on  every  s 
were  native  gentry  who,  having  come  through  the  storm  of  the  late  rebellion  with< 
attainder,  were  disposed  to  defend  as  they  best  might  what  little  power  was        b 
These  men  saw  land  to  which  they  had  claims,  real  or  imaginary,  absorbed  ]     o  u 
•eig^ory  or  that,  and  when  they  protested,  were  asked  by  the  commissioners  i      i 
title  deeds,  or  other  proof  of  ownership,  as  little  to  be  expected  in  that  country  as  Inst 
glibs  in  England.     Hence  hard  words,  jealousies,  and  fears  on  both  sides.     The  specia 
antagonist  of  Spenser  was  Lord  Roche.      They  were  at  law  more  than  once.     Rochi 
accused  the  poet  of  trying  to  steal  land  from   him  by  false  representations  of  title,  oi 
occupying  the  said  land,  of  threatening  his  tenants  and  taking  away  their  cattle,  and  oi 
beating  the  servants  and  bailiffs  who  resisted.     On  his  side,  the  poet  filed  countercharges 
they  are  interesting.     *  He  [Roche]  relieved  one  Kedagh  O'Kelley,  his  foster  brother 
a  proclaimed  traitor;  has  imprisoned  men  of  Mr.  Verdons,  Mr.  Edmund  Spenser,  anc 
others.     He  speaks  ill  of  Her  Majesty's  government  and  hath  uttered  words  of  contempt 
of  Her  Majesty *s  laws,  calling  them  unjust.     He  killed  a  fat  beef  of  Teig  O'Lyne's,  be* 
cause  Mr.  Spenser  lay  in  his  house  one  night  as  he  came  from  the  sessions  at  Limerick 
He  also  killed  a  beef  of  his  smith's  for  mending  Mr.  Piers'  plough  iron.     He  has  forbid 
den  his  people  to  have  any  trade  or  conference  with  Mr.  Spenser  or  Mr.  Piers  or  theii 
tenants.'     To  seek  for  the  right  and  the  wrong  in  such  quarrels  is  to  find  a  hopel 
mixture.     Roche,  no  doubt,  was  a  violent  man;  yet  it  was  surely  hard  dealing  to 
against  him  as  a  crime  that  he  had  protected  his  own  foster  brother.     In  any  case,  wiu 
feuds  like  this  on  their  hands,  with  outlaws  in  every  recess  of  that  thickly  forested  reg 
with  native  discontent  and  sense  of  injury  awaiting  another  chance  to  rebel,  the  i      er 
takers  can  hardly  have  expected  a  life  of  settled  peace. 

It  was  after  a  year  of  this  colonizing  that,  in  the  summer  of  1589,  Spenser  was  visitec 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.    The  two  had  probably  met  before  in  service  under  Loxd  Grej 
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perhaps  at  the  gloomy  Fort  del  Oro,  where  Raleigh  was  one  of  the  two  captains  <  pat  in ' 
for  the  work  of  general  slaughter.  A  twelvemonth  afterward,  the  brilliant  officer  had 
gone  to  court,  where  he  had  quickly  made  himself  the  leading  favorite  of  the  Queen. 
Now*  being  driven  from  court,  as  the  gossips  said,  by  the  new  favorite,  Essex,  he  was  back 
for  a  time  in  Ireland,  on  a  visit  to  the  estates  recently  granted  him  there  as  undertaker. 
He  found  his  old  acquaintance  at  Kilcolman  near  by,  and  his  old  acquaintance  showed 
him  tiie  manuscript  of  the  Faery  Queen. 

Spenser  had  begun  this  poem  ten  years  back,  in  England;  since  coming  over  with  Grey 
he  had  worked  at  no  other  poetry  or  prose  that  we  know  of,  except  perhaps  a  casual  sou- 
net  or  two;  yet  he  had  been  able  to  complete  only  three  books  of  the  projected  twelve. 
Probably  he  had  found  the  early  years  of  his  service  in  Ireland  too  distracting  for  sus- 
tained poetical  effort.  Parts  of  the  work  he  had  shown  long  before  this  to  various  friends 
of  his  exile,  perhaps  even  to  Raleigh,  but  the  three  books  as  a  whole  Raleigh  must  now 
have  seen  for  the  first  time.  Their  effect  upon  his  imaginative  and  sanguine  mind  can 
easily  be  guessed.  Here  was  a  poet,  ouce  famous,  with  a  new  magnificent  poem,  hidden 
away  in  a  God-forsaken  corner  among  savages.  He  must  be  taken  to  court,  he  must  pre- 
sent his  work  to  the  Queen;  she  could  not  fail  to  find  room  in  her  service  for  the  author 
of  Gloriana.  In  any  case,  he  must  make  himself  known  again  at  the  capital,  where 
by  this  time  he  and  the  old  fame  of  his  Shepherd's  Calendar  were  *  quite  forgot.*  But 
Raleigh's  visit  and  the  sequel  are  best  read  between  the  lines  of  Colin  Clout  *s  Come  Home 
Again. 

Spenser  and  his  new  friend  crossed  the  seas  together  in  the  autumn.  Ou  December  1 
the  Faery  Qieen  was  registered  with  the  Stationers'  Company  for  publication,  and  about 
that  time,  or  earlier,  the  poet  was  doubtless  being  accorded  those  audiences  with  Eliza- 
beth of  which  Colin  Clout  informs  us,  audiences  for  the  reading  of  his  poem,  which  she 
was  graciocisly  pleased  to  applaud.  With  her  graciousness  to  cheer  him,  and  with  the 
backing  of  Raleigh,  he  is  not  likely  to  have  missed  very  much  his  old  jxitrons,  Sidney 
and  Leicester,  by  this  time  dead.  In  their  place  was  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  (for 
whom  he  now  commemorated  them  in  belated  panegyric,  at  the  suggestion  of  friends), 
and  besides  her,  there  were  his  noble  relatives,  the  three  daughters  of  Sir  John  Spencer 
of  Althorpe  —  and  others.  The  list  of  distinguished  personages,  mdeed,  whose  names 
appear  in  his  verse,  or  in  the  inscriptions  of  his  longer  poems  and  sonnets,  makes  clear 
that  he  was  now  at  the  very  centre  of  courtly  life.  Meanwhile  he  was  working  with  a 
will.  There  was  his  Faery  Queen  to  see  through  the  press,  and  he  was  also  revishig  old 
poems  and  composing  new,  as  means  of  commending  himself.  He  probably  hoped  for  a 
substantial  reward. 

What  he  hoped  for  chiefly  was  perhaps  some  place  in  the  government  service  at  the 
capitaL  For  this,  however,  he  had  to  reckon  with  Burghley,  and  Burghley  did  not  believe 
in  poets.  The  g^eat  lord  treasurer  might  recollect  him,  too,  as  a  former  protege  of 
his  old  enemy,  Leicester;  possibly  he  had,  ten  years  earlier,  set  a  precedent  for  deny- 
ing him  office  —  when  the  poet  had  been  obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  private 
secretaryship  in  Ireland.  An  uncompromising  biographer  might  also  note  the  later  com- 
plaint of  Bacon  (himself  a  disappointed  suitor  for  office)  that  *  in  the  times  of  the  Cecils 
able  men  were,  of  purpose,  suppressed.'  In  any  case,  whatever  the  cause,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Burghley  showed  himself  unfavorable  to  Spenser.  An  apocryphal  story 
relates  that  when  the  Queen  ordered  the  payment  of  a  hundred  pounds,  in  recognition  of 
the  poet's  genius,  the  treasurer  objected  to  the  amount;  wlierenpon  she  replied,  *  Then 
give  him  what  is  reason; '  whereupon  the  treasurer  let  the  matter  rest  altogether,  till  the 
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poet,  by  a  rhymed  appeal  to  his  sovereign,  secured  the  hundred  pounds  and  a  censure  for 
his  enemy.  The  truth,  as  far  as  we  know  it,  is,  that  in  February,  1591,  some  sixteen 
months  after  his  arrival  in  London  and  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  year  after  the  appearanco 
of  his  poem,  Spenser  received  the  grant  of  a  pension  of  £50,  and  that  he  received  no 
other  substantial  recog^tion  of  hb  genius.  Fifty  pounds  a  year  and  the  doubtful  profits 
of  a  small  Munster  seignory  would  not  support  him  suitably  in  London.  He  was  no 
more  inclined  than  he  had  been  ten  years  earlier  to  attempt  literature  as  a  profession.  If 
he  had  hoped  to  get  footing  at  the  capital,  therefore,  he  bore  the  disappointment  as  he 
might,  and  set  out  for  home.  His  opinion  of  Burghley  he  left  behind  him  in  *  Mother 
Hubberd's  Tale.' 

This  poem  appeared  in  the  volume  entitled  Complaints^  which  was  entered  upon  the 
Stationers*  register,  as  approved  by  the  official  censors,  December  29,  1590.  Since  Pon- 
sonby,  in  his  opening  address,  speaks  of  the  poet's  '  departure  over  sea,'  and  since  the 
volume  bears  the  date  of  1591,  which  would  not  be  g^ven  it  till  the  official  beginning  of 
the  new  year  on  March  25,  it  may  be  supposed  that  Spenser  went  home  in  the  Ute 
winter  or  early  spring,  before  the  volume  was  ready  for  sale.  On  the  preceding  New 
Year's  ^  he  had  signed  the  dedication  of  Daphnaida  at  London ;  on  the  following  27th 
of  Decenil>er,  he  signed  the  dedication  of  Colin  Clout '«  Come  Home  Again  at  Kilcolman. 
This  poetic  acknowledgment  of  Raleigh's  patronage  was  presumably  sent  over  to  his  frieikL 
in  manuscript  at  once,  though  it  was  not  to  be  published  till  1595. 

Back  at  Kilcolman  again,  Spenser  fell  into  the  old  round  of  official  duties  (executed  in 
part,  no  doubt,  by  deputy)  and  of  soignorial  cares.  By  this  time  he  could  probably  com- 
mand more  leisure,  much  of  which  he  would  give  to  pushing  on  with  his  Faery  Queen, 
But  a  new  adventure  now  befell  him:  he  met  the  woman  whom  he  was  to  marry.  She 
was  a  certain  gentlewoman,  Elizabeth  Boyle,  of  kin  to  that  Richard  Boyle  who  later  be- 
came the  first  Earl  of  Cork.  Her  home  seems  to  have  been  at  Kilcoran,  near  Youghal* 
on  the  coast  to  the  southeast  of  Spenser's  domain.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  story  of 
the  A-imoretti,  which  is  altogether  consistent,  he  began  his  wooing  late  in  1592;  the  mar> 
riage  was  of  June  11,  1594.  These  are  the  bare  facts.  Those  who  wish  the  romance, 
which  rests  u])on  well-dtK'uniented  facts  of  its  own,  must  turn  to  the  Amoretti  and  Epitka- 
iamion  themselves  and  read  with  the  inward  eye. 

Before  his  marriage  Spenser  had  contrived,  with  commendable  foresight,  to  finish  the 
second  three  liooks  of  his  Faery  Queen.  These  he  kept  by  him  till  he  could  take  them  to 
Lomlon  himself.  The  Amoretti  and  Epithnlamion  he  sent  over  to  Ponsonby  without  delay, 
and  Ponsonby  published  them  in  the  spring  of  1595.  In  the  same  year,  or  early  in  1596 
(for  according  to  the  old  style  the  computation  was  from  March  25  to  March  24),  Pon- 
sonby also  brought  out  Colin  Clout '«  Come  Home  Again  and  Astrophel.  By  January  20  (old 
style  151C>,  new  style  159<i)  tlie  poet  himself  was  in  London,  for  on  that  date  there  was 
registere<l  with  the  Stationers'  Company  the  second  part  of  the  Faery  Queen,  Since  one 
of  the  main  objects  of  his  coming  over  would  be  the  publication  of  this  work,  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  Iiad  arrive<l  much  earlier. 

Another  object  was  undoubtedly  the  furtherance  of  his  material  welfare.  Not  content 
with  what  had  been  done  for  him  in  1591,  he  was  set  upon  urging  his  claims  a  second 
time.  On  that  former  occasion  he  had  appeared  under  the  patronage  of  Raleigh,  which 
not  only  liad  not  hi*l[)ed  him  to  full  success,  but  had  prevented  his  wooing  the  apparently 
greater  influence  of  Essex;  for  the  two  favorites  were  bitter  rivals.  Except,  then,  for  a 
very  fiattering  sonnet  to  the  young  earl,  he  seems  at  that  time  to  have  paid  him  no  oowti 

^  Fof  thit  <Ut«  Me  the  introduction  to  DaphnaHa* 
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Perhaps  it  is  to  exaggerate  to  say  that  he  paid  him  court  now,  or  that  Essex  was  the 
patron  of  his  second  venture.  In  the  Prothalamian,  his  first  thought  concerning  Essex 
House  is  that  it  was  once  the  abode  of  Leicester, 

'  Whose  want  too  well  now  f eeles  my  f reendles  case  ;  * 

and  his  following  panegyric  upon  Leicester's  successor  contains  no  hint  of  patronag^. 
Tet  it  was  Essex  who,  a  little  over  two  years  later,  was  to  pay  his  funeral  expenses.  In 
any  case,  Spenser  gained  no  further  reward.  The  second  part  of  the  Faery  Queen  did 
not  heighten  the  wonder  of  the  first,  and  therefore  did  not  move  Elizabeth  to  fresh 
boonty.  As  for  her  lord  treasurer,  the  poet  could  hope  for  nothing  from  him  after 
*  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale.'  The  references  to  his  ill  humor,  set  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  this  part,  read,  in  fact,  like  a  challenge. 

Spenser  was  not  a  lucky  courtier.  One  could  wish,  indeed,  that  he  had  never  tried 
courting,  for  its  influence  upon  his  spirit  was  malign.  Naturally  high-minded,  he  reveals 
here  and  there  in  his  verse,  under  the  sting  of  disappointment,  a  petulance,  somewhat  un- 
manly, that  his  most  radical  admirers  would  fain  argue  away.  Others  would  fain  forget 
the  adulation,  sometimes  offensive,  into  which  the  pursuit  of  reward  too  often  tempted 
him.  Loitering  about  the  court,  in  hopes  of  preferment,  was  surely  no  fit  business  for 
the  poet  of  the  Faery  Queen,  Happily,  his  experiences  there  stirred  him  less  often  to  peta- 
lance  or  gross  flattery  than  to  manly  disdain. 

The  dedication  of  the  Four  Hymns  is  dated  from  Greenwich  (where  the  court  often 
lay),  September  1,  1596;  the  Prolhalamion  is  probably  of  the  early  autumn.  Not  long 
afterward  Spenser  may  be  thought  to  have  given  up  his  suit  and  gone  home.  If  he  had 
written  less  poetry  during  this  second  visit  than  in  1690,  one  cause  may  have  been  that 
he  was  busied  in  prose,  for  it  is  probably  to  159G  that  one  must  assign  his  View  of  the 
Present  State  of  Ireland.^  This  elaborate  survey  and  plan  of  reform  would  explain,  if  fur- 
ther explanation  were  needed,  why  the  poet  was  so  ill  content  with  his  lot.  Fifteen  years 
of  life  in  Ireland  had  not  reconciled  him  in  the  slightest  to  Irish  manners  and  customs,  or 
taught  him  the  smallest  sympathy  with  the  Irish  temperament.  Not  to  speak  of  his  plan 
for  the  systematic  starving  out  and  strangling  of  rebellion  and  for  systematic  colonizing, 
he  would  carry  reform  even  to  the  point  of  cutting  off  the  glibs  of  the  natives  and  taking 
away  their  long  mantles,  because  both  were  convenient  to  thieves.  Even  their  easy-minded 
laziness  was  offence  to  him.  In  his  general  contempt  for  the  Irish  and  in  his  advocacy 
of  the  sternest  measures  of  repression,  lie  was,  of  course,  not  alone  among  the  English  of 
his  day;  but  one  judges  that  he  also  lacked  that  faculty  of  compromise  which  might  have 
moved  him  to  make  the  most  of  disagreeable  neighbors. 

In  1593,  or  thereabouts,  Spenser  had  disposed  of  his  clerksliip  of  the  Munster  Council. 
On  September  30,  1598,  not  quite  two  years  after  his  return  from  Enp^land,  he  was 
appointed  Sheriff  of  Cork.  Within  a  week  the  revolt  broke  out  which  was  to  ruin  the 
undertakers  of  Munster. 

The  original  grants  had  provided  that  every  undertaker  should  people  his  estate  witli 
English.  A  seignory  of  twelve  thousand  acres  called  for  the  establishment  of  ninety-two 
families;  smaller  seignories,  of  a  number  proportionately  less.  Whether  by  negligence  or 
sheer  inability,  however,  the  undertakers  had  failed  to  observe  this  condition  of  their  ten- 
ure. After  bringing  over  a  few  families,  often  anything  but  respectable  and  sober,  they 
l»d  commonly  let  their  remaining  land  to  natives,  just  the  folk  whom  tlie  government 
ftimed  to  supplant,  or  had  allowed  it  to  lie  idle.  Most  of  them,  perhaps,  had  not  the  means 
^  Not  included  in  this  Tolume.    It  was  first  printed,  long  after  bis  death,  in  1633. 
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of  financing  their  venture  properly.  They  had  almost  all  counted  on  peace  and  neglected 
to  make  provision  against  attack.  When,  therefore,  the  victory  of  Tyrone  in  the  north 
inflamed  the  Irish  of  Munster  to  rebellion,  the  undertakers,  who  lived  far  apart,  were 
helpless.  The  Lord  President,  Sir  Thomas  Norris,  might  have  organized  them  for  de- 
fence, but  the  storm  came  on  so  rapidly  that  he  lost  heart,  they  thought  of  nothing  bat 
escape  to  Cork  and  Waterford  with  their  families,  and  the  whole  province,  outside  the 
walled  towns,  was  left  open  to  pillage.  Here  and  there  an  undertaker  defended  liini- 
self  as  h^  best  might,  but  the  majority  simply  ran  away,  if  they  could.  The  Irish  tenants 
whom  they  had  admitted  upon  their  estates  commonly  joined  the  rebels  in  the  general 
work  of  pillage,  burning,  mutilation,  and  murder. 

With  his  wife  and  four  children  Spenser  escaped  to  Cork.  Whether  or  not  he 
attempted  to  defend  his  castle  we  do  not  know;  we  hear  only  of  a  certain  Edmund  M'Shee 
*  killed  by  an  Englishman  at  the  spoil  of  Kilcolman.'  The  story  told  by  Ben  Jonson, 
tliat  an  infant  child  of  the  poet  perished  in  the  flames,  is  probably  apocryphal.  At  Cork 
he  found  time  and  composure  to  prepare  a  review  of  the  situation,  for  the  Queen;  then 
he  was  sent  to  London  with  despatches,  which  he  delivered  the  day  before  Christmas. 
On  the  16th  of  the  following  January  (in  modern  style,  1599)  he  died  at  Westminster. 
The  Karl  of  Essex  took  charge  of  his  funeral.  Poets  attended  him  to  his  grave  in  the 
Abbey,  near  Chaucer,  and  threw  in  elegies,  with  the  pens  that  had  written  them.  Queen 
Elizabeth  ordered  him  a  monument  —  which  was  never  erected. 

Spenser*s  reputation  among  his  contemporaries  was  of  the  highest.  No  other  English 
poet  ever  won  more  immediate  and  abiding  recognition  than  he.  The  ShepherfVs  Calendar 
was  at  once  accepted  as  a  masterpiece,  and  when  the  Faery  Queen  appeared,  there  was  no 
one  to  dispute  his  right  to  the  heritage  of  Chaucer.  Between  1590  and  his  death  he  wae 
held,  by  general  consent,  the  supreme  poet  of  his  time  in  England.  This  unanimity 
of  acceptance  was  due,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  of  that 
quarrelsome  community  which  praised  him,  the  turbulent  literary  world  of  London,  bat 
an  exile.  He  had  left  England  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  men  now  seeking  fame  for 
themselves  were  mere  youths,  and  when  he  returned  to  their  world,  at  intervals,  with 
fresh  poetry,  their  feeling  was  in  part  enthusiasm  for  its  mag^c,  and  in  part  reverence 
for  their  senior,  who  had  no  share  in  their  quarrels,  and  whose  art  was  not  of  their  schoolsi 
though  it  instantly  made  disciples.  To  8]K'eulate  how  far  his  remoteness  from  the  grow- 
ing world  of  letters  may  have  been  favorable  to  his  originality  would  be  futile:  it  most 
certainlv  was  favorable  to  his  immediate  fame. 

What  his  fame  may  be  to-day  is  a  topic  more  engaging,  but  less  tangible,  and  not  to 
l>e  discussed  in  extenso  here.  One  aspect  of  it,  however,  may  be  glanced  at.  There  are 
some  who  go  to  him,  as  they  go  to  Keats,  for  the  '  life  of  sensations '  which  they  prefer 
to  the  *  life  of  ideas,'  who  appreciate  nothing  but  his  sensuous  delightsomeness.  Others, 
wlio  feci  also  his  grave  moral  cliarm,  are,  like  Lowell,  impatient  of  his  too  overt  moral- 
izing. Others  yet,  like  Dowdcn,  accept  the  moralizing  and  all.  In  the  main,  the  trend 
of  unofficial  contemporary  opinion  seems  to  be  against  that  element  in  Spenser's  poetiy 
which  he  hims(>If  took  for  the  chief  of  all.  He  had  run  the  length  of  the  full  aniversitj 
curriculum  of  his  day.  If  one  had  talked  to  him  of  the  cultivation  of  the  sensibilitiee,  he 
would  have  stared:  he  had  been  feeding  his  brain.  To  be  able  to  think  in  poetry,  thaty 
he  would  have  said,  was  the  chief  end  of  the  poet;  and  it  would  grieve  him  now  in 
Elysium,  could  he  know  what  modems  have  thought  about  his  thinking.  Perhaps  these 
modems  are,  after  all,  wrong.     It  is  well  enough  to  say  that  his  thinking  too  often  pro* 
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trades  through  his  art,  like  ill-covered  wire  framework,  —  but  why  then,  in  Dante,  call 
the  same  phenomenon  '  a  residuum  of  prose  in  the  depths  of  his  poetry '  ?  The  failing  is 
all  but  inevitable  to  poetic  dogmatists.  In  Spenser,  too,  as  in  others,  it  is  merely  one 
manifestation  of  the  faculty  that  directs  his  noblest  work,  that  informs  the  superb  energy 
of  the  conflict  between  the  Redcross  Knight  and  Despair,  and  the  serenities  of  the  Hymn 
in  Honor  of  Beauty, 
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\_The  Shepherd'' s  Calendar  was  entered  on 
the  books  of  the  Stationera'  Company  Decem- 
ber 5,  1579,  and  was  probably  published  before 
the  end  of  the  following  March,  when  the  old 
year  officially  expired.  The  little  volume  must 
have  had  a  certain  attraction  of  mysterious- 
ness.  It  was  full  of  veiled  allusions  and  the 
secret  of  its  authorship  was  enticingly  dangled 
before  the  eyes  of  readers.  The  author  of  the 
eclogues  signed  himself  *  Immerito '  and  was 
styled  by  the  author  of  the  conmientary  '  the 
new  poet.*  This  other  signed  himself  E.  K. 
Yet  though  the  book  thus  challenged  curiosity, 
the  secret  seems  to  have  been  well  enough 
kept.  At  court,  perhaps,  or  at  Cambridge,  it 
would  be  penetrated  in  time  by  a  few,  but 
generally,  and  at  least  as  a  matter  of  form, 
the  anonymity  was  acknowledged  for  a  full  de- 
cade to  come.  Spenser's  main  share  in  the  work 
yiBs  confessed  when  the  Faery  Queen  came  out 
in  1590. 

For  E.  K.,  his  initials  seem  to  have  been 
left,  even  then,  to  explain  themselves  —  or 
perhaps  real  explanation  was  not  g^atly 
heeded.  In  either  case,  who  he  may  have  been 
is  now  beyond  absolute  proof.  Some  recent 
scholars,  arguing  from  a  few  special  passages 
and  from  the  apparent  intimacy  of  his  know- 
ledge, an  intimacy  in  no  way  contradicted  by 
occasional  rather  arch  professions  of  ignorance, 
have  maintained  that  ne  was  Spenser  himself, 
acting  as  his  own  commentator.  Their  theory 
is  plausible  —  but  only  at  first  sight.  It  cannot 
meet  the  fact  that  £.  K.  has  in  several  places 
plainly  misunderstood  his  text,  and  it  implies 
that  Spenser  could  write  about  the  men  he  im- 
itated and  about  his  own  work  in  the  tone  of 
•udi  slim  as  those,  in  the  beginning  of  the 


^  January '  gloss  and  in  the  argument  of  *  No- 
vember,' on  the  genial  Marot.  Most  critics, 
therefore,  abide  by  the  older  opinion  that  E.  K. 
was  Edward  Kirke,  a  contemporary  of  Spenser 
and  Harvey  at  Cambridge  (sizar,  for  a  time,  in 
their  own  hall,  Pembroke)  and  of  kin,  perhaps, 
to  the  *  Mistresse  Kerke '  of  Spenser's  first 
letter.  This  opinion,  though  but  conjectural, 
clashes  with  neither  fact  nor  sentiment. 

The  main  riddle  of  the  eclogues  themselves 
b,  of  course,  Rosalinde.  Who  she  was,  and  how 
seriously  the  tale  of  which  she  is  the  faithless 
heroine  must  be  taken,  have  busied,  it  may  be 
thought,  on] y  too  many  minds.  For  her  identity, 
the  evidence  comprises  three  points :  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  gloss  on  *  January,'  her  poetic 
name  is  an  anagram  of  her  real ;  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  gloss  on  '  April,'  she  was  *  a  gentle- 
woman of  no  meane  house  ; '  and  that,  to  judge 
by  the  general  tenor  of  the  narrative,  her  home 
was  in  that  northeast  comer  of  Lancashire 
which  is  unmistakably  the  scene  of  the  love- 
eclogues.  Tet  after  much  patient  work,  the 
most  recent  of  investigators  has  produced  no 
one  but  a  quite  supposititious  Rose  Dineley,  of 
a  surname  common  in  those  parts,  —  and  there 
the  matter  may  rest.  Nor  need  the  love-story 
itself  be  discussed,  or  the  depth  of  the  poet's 
passion.  Concerning  this  last,  however,  one 
point  may  be  noted.  That  Rosalinde  is  cele- 
brated as  late  as  Colin  Chutes  Come  Home 
Again,  in  1591,  need  mean  no  more  than  that 
she  was  then  still,  in  a  sense,  the  poet's  o£fici&] 
mistress,  remembered  with  kindly  appreciation 
and  not  yet  displaced  by  the  woman  whom 
shortly  afterwards  he  wooed  to  good  purpose. 

Though  we  do  not  know  her  name  or  the 
real  facts  of  her  story,  and  though  the  pastoral 
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dia^ise  of  the  eclogaes  is  quite  baffling,  Rosa- 
linde  is  none  the  less  a  curiously  distinct  per- 
souage.  £.  K.  and  llarrey  have  both  recorded 
her  qualities.  *  Shee  is  a  gentlewoman  of  no 
nieaue  house/  says  £.  K.  in  his  gloss  for 
*  April/  'nor  endewed  with  auye  vulgare  and 
coniniun  gifts  both  of  nature  and  luauners/ 
Harvey  si)eaks  more  intimately  —  in  a  letter  to 
Spenser  of  April,  1580.  In  one  part  of  this,  ex- 
tolling the  cjiurms  of  that  mysterious  beauty 
with  whom  the  poet  whs  then  solacing  his 
wounded  heart,  he  declares  her  to  be  '  another 
little  Uosulinde  *  {alUra  Bosalindula  —  the 
diminutive  suggests  that  the  true  liosalinde 
was  of  more  native  dignity)  ;  and  in  another 
part,  upon  a  matter  of  literary  interest,  he  ap- 

Ktals  to  *  his  couceite  whom  gentle  Mistresse 
osalinde  once  reported  to  have  all  the  intelli- 
gences at  commaundemeut,and  at  another  time 
chriittened  her  Segnior  Pegaso.'  Tliat  last  frag- 
ment tells  us  more  alniut  the  real  qualities  of 
this  *  gentlewoman  of  no  nieane  house,'  and 
suggests  more  about  her  probable  dealings 
with  the  poet,  than  all  the  tuneful  lamentations 
of  the  eclogues. 

The  love-story  of  Rosalinde  and  Colin  Clout 
is  the  central  theme  of  the  Calendar,  It  gives 
to  what  mi<cht  else  have  been  a  collection 
of  independent  ecl<^ues  the  appearance  of 
dramatic  continuity,  and  at  the  end,  in  '  De- 
cember/ it  broadens  into  a  kind  of  tragic  alle- 
gory of  life  which  closes  the  round  of  the 
montlis  \«ith  phihmophic  dignity.  For  purposes 
of  artistic  centrnliz.it ion,  indeed,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  fittest  theme  that  Spenser  could 
have  Milfcted.  and  it  had  the  special  appeal  to 
him  of  a  f  renh  nnd  perhaps  poignant  experience. 
It  is  not  the  only  theme,  however,  to  be  de- 
%'eloped  with  recurrent  emphasis.  That  of  tlie 
central  eclogues.  *May,'  *  July,'  and  'Si»ptcm- 
ber,'  is  elaborated  with  almost  equal  ampli- 
tude, and  with  such  api>aront  earnestness  that 
these  eclogues  have  very  generally  been  held 
to  express  sincere  personal  convictions.  If  that 
opinion  be  tme  (and  there  is  certainly  some 
truth  in  it).  Spenser  wa<«,  at  this  stage  of  his 
life,  more  or  less  a  Puritan. 

Nothing,  indeed,  would  be  more  natural 
than  that,  in  1579,  when  the  EHizabethan  Church 
was  but  just  emerging  from  its  earlier  days  of 
nncertainty,  a  young  man  of  generous  moral 
instincts,  a  seeker  of  the  ideal,  should  sympa- 
thize with  the  main  attitude  of  the  Puritans. 
Among  the  several  parties*  of  the  composite  and 
■till  rather  incoherent  Anglican  communion, 
they  stood  most  typically  for  moral  earnest- 
ness. This  temper  might  sometimes  run  to 
extremes ;  the  more  violent  of  them,  Cari- 
wright  and  such,  might  be  root  and  branch  re- 
formers, hewers  of  Agag  in  pieces  before  the 


Lord;  but  the  greater  part  were  men  whose 
zeal  showed  itself  chiefly  in  diligent  prejushing 
and  ui-ging  of  their  convictions — the  need  c3 
simplicity  in  the  worship  and  of  earnestness  in 
the  service  of  Qod.  Compared  with  these  msn, 
those  higher  ecclesiastics  who  had  the  diffionlt 
task  of  maintaining  the  Queen's  policy  of  eom- 
promiiie,  and  of  preserving  what  coold  be  prs* 
served  of  the  older  ceremonies  and  dignities  of 
religion,  might  conceivably  seem  lukewarm  and 
worldly-minded.  And  among  the  lower  clergy, 
especially  in  the  rural  districts,  there  were  stOl 
but  too  many  like  the  priest  in  *  Mother  Hub- 
herd's  Tale,'  who  had  been  Catholic  and  wers 
now  half  Protestant,  ignorant,  lazy,  worthless. 
The  energy  of  vital  religion  mi^t  at  this 
time  seem  to  bu  with  the  Puritans.  The  objects 
of  their  denunciation  were,  moreover,  not  all 
mere  matters  of  ritual  and  form,  bnt,  many  of 
them,  very  real  abuses. 

To  what  extent  Spenser  may  have  held  with 
the  Puritans  is  nevertheless  a  somewhat  per- 
plexed question.  One  could  wish  that  tho 
allegory  of  the  three  eclogues  were  clearer.  A 
few  specific  allusions,  to  be  sure,  g^ve  it  an  air 
of  actuality,  but  they  do  not  carry  ns  very  fsr. 

*  Old  Algrind,'  the  type  of  the  pious  and  ven* 
erable  shepherd,  is  beyond  fair  question  Qrin- 
dal.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  then  in  ntter 
disgrace  with  the  Queen  for  having  refnsed 
to  put  down  Puritan  '  prophesyings.'  MorrsU, 
the  *  goteheard  prowde,'  is  quite  probably 
Aylmer,  Bishop  of  London,  one  of  those  wbo 
helped  to  do  the  work  that  Grindal  declined. 
When  wo  look  for  definite  ideas,  however,  we 
find  ourselves  continually  at  a  l>alance  between 
the  Puritan  and  the  more  broadly  Protestant. 
If  the  sentiment  of  the  first  )uirt  of  *May '  is 
distinctly  Puritan,  the  remainder  of  that  co- 
logne, which  inveighs  against  the  wiles  of  the 
Papists,  conveys  little  more  tlian  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  English  Reformation.  As  for 
the  main  burden  of  the  eclogues,  against  tke 
pride,  luxury,  and  corruption  of  a  worldly 
priesthood,  one  is  perpetually  in  doubt  whether 
It  be  directed  against  the  orthodox  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  or  against  the  cleigy 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  ambignity,  to 
be  sure,  may  be  the  poet's  safeguard  agalnsk 
possible  ill-consequences :  it  suggests,  howeTW» 
that  he  was  not  a  thorough-going  paitisan. 
With  those  who  held  Anglicanism  to  be  mere 
PoperA'  he  of  course  had  no  ties  at  all»  or  he 
would  not  have  admitted  E.  K.'s  comment  hi 

*  May '  upon  Some  gan,  etc.  On  the  whole,  tbsB, 
beyond  strong  disapproval  of  abuses  in  chnreh 
patronage,  such  as  those  described  in  *  Mother 
Hnbberd*s  Tale,'  and  of  high  living  and  l«*i«— 
and  smritnal  dullness  among  the  deif^,  Spen- 
ser's  Puritan  sympathies  do  not  seem  to  have 
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extended  far.  Except  for  a  brief  paesagfe  upon 
the  intercession  of  saints,  the  thought  of  which 
is  broadly  Protestant,  there  is  hardly  a  glance 
at  dogma. 

In  two  out  of  the  three  eclogues,  in  *  July ' 
and  'September,'  Spenser  boi-rows  themes  and 
even  whole  passages  from  his  pastoral  forerun- 
ner, Mantuau,  tlie  satirist  of  the  Roman  clergy. 
How  far  this  borrowing  may  make  against  hu 
sinoerity  is  matter  for  individual  judgment. 
In  any  case,  it  exemplifies  one  of  the  funda- 
mental characteristics  of  the  Calendar.  When 
yonng  Alexander  Pope,  in  the  days  of  his  ar- 
dent reading  among  the  classics,  undertook  to 
compose  a  set  of  pastorals,  he  first  fixed  his 
attention  on  *  the  only  undisputed  authors '  of 
that  genre,  Theocritus  imd  Virgil,  then,  from 
a  study  of  their  eclogues,  derived  four  absolute 
types,  comprehensive  of  ^  all  the  subjects  which 
the  cridcks  upon  Theocritus  and  Virgil  will 
allow  to  be  fit  for  pastoral.'  Young  Spenser, 
equally  ardent  with  his  books  and  living  in  a 
less  formally  critical  age,  proceeded  on  quite 
another  principle.  Since  the  days  of  the  Qreek 
and  Latin  fathers  of  the  pastoral  there  had 
been  a  goodly  line  of  successors,  under  whom 
the  genre  hs^  developed  in  many  directions. 
Petrarch,  Mantuan,  Sannazaro,  Marot,  to  men- 
tion but  a  few  of  the  chief,  had  each  contributed 
his  share  of  themes  and  methods.  The  main 
development  had  been  in  allegory,  the  use  of 
the  pastoral  form,  that  is,  for  the  discussion 
of  contemporary  or  personal  affairs  and  the 
introduction  of  real  people.  By  the  time  Spen- 
ser came  to  write,  then,  the  literature  of  the 
pastoral  was  immense  and  surpassingly  diverse ; 
it  had,  moreover,  quite  lost  the  peculiar  quality 
of  its  earliest  days,  when  an  idyll  was  a  direct 
poetic  rendering  of  real  life,  and  had  crystal- 
lized into  a  system  of  conventional  symbols, 
which  might  still  be  used  by  a  master  with  liv- 
ing imaginative  effect,  but  which,  without  a 
radical  reversion,  could  hardly  again  render 
real  life.  Out  of  this  literature  Spenser  adopted 
types  and  definite  themes,  and  imitated  special 
passages,  with  studied  care  for  variety.  The 
types  need  not  here  be  particularized,  but  of 
definite  themes,  elaborated  in  part  by  direct 
translation  or  paraphrase,  we  have,  for  instance, 
the  religious  satire  of  *  July '  and  *  Septem- 
ber,* out  of  Mantuan,  the  complaint  of  the 
hard  lot  of  poets,  in  '  October,'  also  out  of 
Mantuan,  the  dirg^  in  '  November '  and  parts 
of  *  December,'  in  imitation  of  Marot, '  Marcli ' 
after  Bion.  For  the  general  scheme  of  string- 
ing the  loose  eclogues  on  a  slight  thread  of 
romance,  that,  too,  though  perhaps  mainly  ori- 
ginal, had  been,  in  a  way,  anticipated  by  Boc- 
caccio and  Sannazaro.  Of  real  contributions  to 
the  genre  we  find  few  beyond  the  use  of  the 


fable  and  tlie  idea  of  making  an  eclogue-series 
a  calendar. 

This  imitativeness,  the  eagerness  to  appro- 
priate interesting  or  otherwise  attractive 
themes  by  which  to  give  his  work  variety,  to 
experiment  in  various  acknowledged  styles,  is, 
indeed,  the  most  distinguishing  charactexistio 
of  the  Calendar.  It  is  one  manifestation  of 
what  may  be  called  the  voracity  of  taste  in 
youth.  Spenser  was  doing  what  Stevenson,  in  a 
well-known  essay,  has  told  us  that  he,  in  his 
time,  did,  and  that  every  active  young  follower 
of  letters  must  inevitably  do,  what,  in  the  vai*i- 
ous  performauces  of  his  early  period,  Pope  did 
himself.  And  as  imitation  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  experiment,  the  impulse  toward  variety 
in  his  work  shows  itself  not  merely  in  themes 
and  styles  appropriated  from  earlier  pastoral 
poets,  but  in  the  very  measures  and  stanza- 
forms  of  his  verse.  These  are  strikingly  vari- 
ous. There  is  the  irregpilar  accentual  verse  of 
^  February '  and  other  eclogues,  side  by  side 
with  the  even,  finely  modulated  ten-syllable 
iambic.  There  is  the  ballad  measure  and 
stanza  of  *  July,'  side  by  side  with  the  elal^o- 
rate  and  musical  eight-line  stanza  of  *  June.' 
Formal  quatrains,  now  separate,  now  linked  by 
rhyme ;  the  stanzas,  equal  in  length  but  vitally 
different  in  harmonic  effect,  of  '  January '  and 

*  October ; '  a  lively  roundelay,  a  starched  ses- 
tina — one  could  hardly  be  more  varied.  Then 
there  are  the  hymn-strophes  of  *  April'  and 

*  November.'  The  strophe  of  this  last,  open- 
ing sonorously  with  an  alexandrine,  sinking 
through  melodious  decasyllabics  to  the  plain- 
tive shorter  verses,  and  rising  at  the  cluse  into 
another  decasyllabic,  to  fall  away  in  a  brief 
refrain,  is  as  noble  a  prophecy  of  the  larger 
stanzaic  art  of  the  Epithalamion  as  a  young 
poet  could  conceivably  g^ve.  Spenser,  indeed, 
won  his  supreme  mastery  of  the  stanza  by  long 
and  honest  experiment. 

The  youthf  ulness  of  the  art  is  finally  evident 
in  the  mere  arrangement  of  the  eclogues. 
This  reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  that 
almost  mathematical  balance  with  which,  as 
Professor  Norton  has  pointed  out,  Dante  dis- 
posed the  poems  of  his  Vita  Nuova.  Formality 
of  structure  is  of  course  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon characteristics  of  youthful  art.  In  the 
Calendar,  this  formality,  though  less  exact  than 
in  the  Vita  Nuova,  is  rather  more  obvious. 
The  series  of  eclogues,  being  in  number  twelve, 
has  naturally,  if  one  may  use  the  phrase,  two 
centres,  *  June  '  and  *  July  : '  Spenser's  plan 
of  arrangement  is  to  place,  approximately  at 
a  balance  on  either  of  these  centres,  such 
eclogues  as  stand  in  contrast  or  are  supplemen- 
tary to  each  other.  The  eclogues,  for  instance, 
in  which  Colin  Clout  laments  his  wretched 
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case  are  three :  two  mutt  roand  oat  the  series 
in  *  Januarj '  and  '  December ;  *  the  third  is 
placed  at  one  of  the  centres,  '  June.'  The  two 
at  the  extremes  are  monologues  and  both  in 
the  crade  six-line  stanza  of  even  iambics  that 
is  used  nowhere  else  :  the  third,  at  the  centre, 
is  a  dialogue  in  an  elaborate  eight-line  stanza 
that  is  aliio  used  only  here.  The  three  religious 
eclogues,  two  in  accentual  couplets,  one  in 
ballad  measure,  balance  in  like  manner  upon 

*  July.'  One  may  note,  too,  the  hymn  of  praise 
in  'April'  oyer  against  the  dirge  in  ' Novem- 
ber,' and  may  feel,  perhaps,  a  balance  in  the 
complaint  for  poets,  of  '  October,'  and  the 
two  main  tributes,  in  '  February  '  and  *  June,' 
to  Chaucer.  But  one  might  easily  push  the 
analysis  too  far. 

It  is  with  Chaucer,  the  Tityras  of  the  ec- 
Ic^ues,  that  any  survey  of  them  most  natu- 
rally concludes.  Barring  a  certain  mysterious 
Wrenock,  he  is  the  one  master  whom  Colin 
Clout  acknowledges. 

*  The  Kod  of  shepheards,  Tityms,  is  dead, 
Who  taaght  me,  homdy  m  I  can,  to  maJke.* 

So  says  Colin  in  '  June,'  and  in  *  December ' 
it  is  said  of  him  that  *  he  of  Tityrus  his  songs 
did  lere.'  How  far,  then,  we  inevitably  nsk 
ourselves,  is  Spenser  really  the  disciple  of  his 
one  g^at  English  forerunner  ?  In  two  pro- 
minent characteristics,  more  or  less  external, 
Chaucer's  iufiuenee  upon  the  Calendar  is,  of 
course,  generally  admitted.  The  irregular  ac- 
centual verse,   which   is  managed  so   well  in 

*  February  *  and  often  so  poorly  in  other  ec- 
logues and  incidental  passages,  though  in  gen- 
eral of  the  decadent  Chaucerian  school,  seems 
to  owe  much  to  direct  study  of  the  master 
himself.  And  for  the  diction,  in  its  varying 
degrees  of  strangeness,  if  Spenser,  to  the  dis- 
content of  Sidney,  *  framed  his  style  to  an  old 
rustic  language.'  it  was  in  the  main  by  author- 
ity of  Chaucer,  whose  English,  now  rustic  to 
the  modem  Elizabethans,  was  yet  their  great- 
est literary  tradition.  So  much  can  hardly  be 
disputed,  and  so  much  does  not  carry  ns  very 
far :  those  who  stop  there,  indeed,  must  view 
the  professed  discipleship  as  more  or  lem  a 
sentiment.   Tet  one  may   fairly   believe  that 

TO   HIS   BOOKE 

GoE,  little  booke:  thy  selfe  present,    ' 
As  child  whose  parent  is  unkent, 
To  him  that  is  toe  president 
Of  noblesse  and  of  chevalree: 
And  if  that  Envie  barke  at  thee, 
As  sure  it  will,  for  succoure  flee 
Under  the  shadow  of  his  wing; 
And  asked,  who  thee  forth  did  bring, 


Chaucer's  influence  is  wider  and  deeper  thaa 
that.  We  doubt  its  extent,  perhaps,  chiefly 
when  we  consider  the  Calendar  too  much  by 
itself.  As,  in  the  Faery  Queen^  the  strongest 
immediate  influence  might  be  thought  to  be 
that  of  Ariosto,  so,  in  the  Calendar^  it  is  un- 
questionably that  of  the  great  pastoral  school. 
If,  however,  we  look,  not  to  themes  and  meth- 
ods and  merely  occasional  characteristics  of 
style  in  this  one  poem,  but  to  the  persistent 
characteristics  of  style  in  Spenser's  total 
achievement,  may  we  not  fairly  see  the  influ- 
ence of  Chaucer  dominating  all  others  ?  That 
archaism  which  is  held  to  be  the  chief  note  of 
his  influence  on  the  Calendar  is  not  a  garb  as- 
sumed for  the  time  as  appropriate :  it  is  the 
Tery  body  of  Spenser's  speech.  £.  EL,  eariy  in 
the  epistle  to  Harvey,  has  suggested  its  natu- 
ral growth,  which  indeed  is  clear.  Readii^ 
and  rereading  the  *  auncient  poetes '  of  his  own 
tongue,  in  chief  the  master  of  them  all,  Spen- 
ser's imagination  and  native  sense  for  lai^^nage 
were  so  saturated  with  the  charm  of  that  older 
speech  that  to  him  it  became  in  the  end  more 
real  than  the  speech  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
attracting  to  itself,  by  force  of  sympathetio 
likeness,  provincialisms  from  a  dozen  sources, 
grew  to  be  the  living  language  of  his  genius. 
To  this,  the  largest  artistic  contribution  would 
be  Chaucer's.  And  for  that  other  element  of 
poetry,  verse,  we  can  hardly  think  that  Spemer 
derived  from  his  great  forerunner  nothing  but 
models  for  tlie  measures  of  'February'  and 
*  August.'  It  is  frequently  said  that,  when  the 
final  e  died  out  and  was  forgotten,  Chaucer's 
verse  could  be  read  ocly  by  accent  and  with  a 
kind  of  popular  lilt.  Yet  there  were  long  pM- 
sages  that  would  still  preserve  almost  ueir 
full  metrical  flow  and  beauty.  If  Spenser, 
then,  became  master  of  a  verse  ideally  flowii^f 
and  musical,  he  assuredly  learned  the  art  of  it 
in  no  small  measure  from  the  gulden  cadences 
of  Chaucer.  From  foreign  poets,  in  brief,  he 
might  learn  and  borrow  much  in  a  hundred 
ways,  but  the  one  master  who  can  teach  a  na- 
tive style  is  a  native  artist,  and  the  one  great 
artist  of  England,  prior  to  *  the  new  poet,'  was 
Chaucer.] 

A  shepheards  swaine,  saye,  did  thee  sing. 
All  as  his  straying  flocke  he  fedde: 
And  when  his  honor  has  thee  redde, 
Crave  pardon  for  my  hardy hedde. 
But  if  that  any  aske  thy  name, 
Say  thou  wert  base  beTOt  with  blame: 
Forthy  thereof  thou  takest  shame. 
And  when  thou  art  past  jeopardee, 
Come  tell  me  what  was  sayd  of  mee: 
And  I  will  send  more  after  thee. 

ImmebitO. 


EPISTLE 


TO  THE  MOST  EXCELLENT  AND 

LEARNED     BOTH    ORATOR 

AND    POETE,  MAYSTER 

GABRIELL  HARVEY, 

HIS  VERIE  SPECIAL  AND  SINGULAR  GOOD 

FREND  E.  K.  COMMENDETH  THE  GOOD 

LYKING    OF  THIS    HIS    LABOUR, 

AND    THE     PATRONAGE    OF 

THE  NEW  POETE 

Uncouthe,  unkiste,  sayde  the  olde  fa- 
mous poete  Chaucer:  whom  for  his  excel- 
lencie  and  wonderfull  skil  in  making,  his 
scholler  Lidgate,  a  worthy  scholler  of  so 
excellent  a  maister,  calleth  the  loadestarre 
of  our  language:  and  whom  our  Colin  Clout 
in  his  seglogue  calleth  Tityrus  the  god  of 
shepheards,  comparing  hym  to  the  worthi- 
nes  of  the  Roman  Tityrus,  Virgile.  Which 
proverbe,  myne  owne  good  friend  Maister  lo 
Harvey,  as  in  that  good  old  poete  it  served 
well  Pandares  purpose,  for  the  bolstering 
of  his  baudy  brocage,  so  very  well  taketh 
place  in  this  our  new  poete,  who  for  tliat 
he  is  uncouthe  (as  said  Chaucer)  is  unkist, 
and  unknown  to  most  men,  is  regarded  but 
of  few.  But  I  dout  not,  so  soone  as  his 
name  shall  come  into  the  knowledg  of 
men,  and  his  worthines  be  sounded  in  the 
tromp  of  Fame,  but  that  he  shall  be  not  20 
onely  kiste,  but  also  beloved  of  all,  em- 
braced of  the  most,  and  wondred  at  of  the 
best.  No  lesse,  I  thinke,  deserveth  his  wit- 
tinesse  in  devising,  his  pithiiiesse  in  uttering, 
his  complaints  of  love  so  lovely,  his  dis- 
courses of  pleasure  so  pleasantly,  his  pas- 
torall  rudenesse,  his  morall  wisenesse,  his 
dewe  observing  of  decorum  everye  where, 
in  personages,  in  seasons,  in  matter,  in 
speach,  and  generally  in  al  seemely  sim-  30 
piycitie  of  handeling  his  matter,  and  fram- 
mg  his  words:  the  which,  of  many  thinges 
which  in  him  be  straunge,  I  know  will 
seeme  the  straungest,  the  words  them  selves 
being  so  auncient,  the  knitting  of  them  so 
short  and  intricate,  and  the  whole  periode 
and  compasse  of  speache  so  delightsome 
for  the  roundnesse,  and  so  g^ve  for  the 
straungenesse.  And  firste  of  the  wordes  to 
speake,  I  graunt  they  be  something  hard,  40 
and  of  most  men  unused,  yet  both  English, 
and  also  used  of  most  excellent  authors  and 
most  famous  poetes.  In  whom  whenas  this 
our  poet  hath  bene  much  travelled  and 


throughly  redd,  how  could  it  be,  (as  that  wor- 
thy oratour  sayde,)  but  that  walking  in  the 
Sonne,  although  for  other  cause  he  walked, 
yet  needes  he  mought  be  sunburnt;  and, 
having  the  sound  of  those  auncient  poetes 
still  ringing  in  his  eares,  he  mought  needes  50 
in  singing  hit  out  some  of  theyr  tunes.  But 
whether  he  useth  them  by  such  casualtye 
and  custome,  or  of  set  purpose  and  choyse, 
as  thinking  them  fittest  for  such  rusticall 
rudeness^  of  shepheards,  eyther  for  that 
theyr  rough  sounde  woidd  make  his  rymes 
more  ragged  and  rustical,  or  els  because 
such  olde  and  obsolete  wordes  are  most  used 
of  country  folke,  sure  I  think,  and  think  I 
think  not  amisse,  that  they  bring  great  60 
grace  and,  as  one  would  say,  auctoritie  to 
the  verse.  For  albe  amongst  many  other 
faultes  it  specially  be  objected  of  Valla 
against  Livie,  and  of  other  against  Saluste, 
that  with  over  much  studie  they  affect  an- 
tiquitie,  as  coveting  thereby  credence  and 
honor  of  elder  yeeres,  yet  1  am  of  opinion, 
and  eke  the  best  learned  are  of  the  lykc, 
that  those  auncient  solemne  wordes  are  a 
great  ornament  both  in  the  one  and  in  the  70 
other;  the  one  labouring  to  set  forth  in  hys 
worke  an  etemall  image  of  antiquitie,  and 
the  other  carefully  discoursing  matters  of 
gravitie  and  importaunce.  For  if  my  mem- 
ory fayle  not,  Tullie,  in  that  booke  wherein 
he  endevoureth  to  set  forth  the  pateme  of 
a  perfect  oratour,  sayth  that  ofttimes  an 
aimcient  worde  maketh  the  style  seeme 
grave,  and  as  it  were  reverend:  no  other- 
wise then  we  honour  and  reverence  gray  80 
heares,  for  a  certein  religious  regard  which 
we  have  of  old  age.  Yet  nether  every  where 
must  old  words  be  stuffed  in,  nor  the  com- 
men  dialecte  and  maner  of  speaking  so  cor- 
rupted therby,  that,  as  in  old  buildings,  it 
seme  disorderly  and  ruinous.  But  all  as  in 
most  exquisite  pictures  they  use  to  blaze 
and  portraict  not  onely  the  daintie  linea- 
ments of  beautye,  but  also  rounde  about  it 
to  shadow  the  rude  thickets  and  craggy  90 
clifts,  tliat,  by  the  basenesse  of  such  parts, 
more  excellency  may  accrew  to  the  princi- 
pall  (for  of  times  we  fvnde  our  selves,  I 
knowe  not  how,  singularly  delighted  with 
the  she  we  of  such  naturall  rudenesse,  and 
take  great  pleasure  in  that  disorderly  order) 
even  so  doe  those  rough  and  harsh  termes 
enlumine  and  make  more  clearly  to  ap- 
peare  the  brightnesse  of  brave  and  glorious 
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words.  So  ofentimes  a  dischorde  in  loo 
musick  uiaketh  a  comely  concordaunce:  so 
great  delight  tooke  the  worthy  poete  Alceus 
to  behold  a  blemish  in  the  loynt  of  a  wel 
shaped  body.  But  if  any  will  rashly  blame 
such  his  purpose  in  choyse  of  old  and  im- 
wonted  words,  him  may  1  more  justly 
blame  and  condemne,  or  of  witlesse  headi- 
nesse  in  judging,  or  of  heedelesse  hardi- 
nesse  in  condemning:  for  not  marking  the 
comi>a5se  of  by s  bout,  he  wil  judge  of  the  i  lo 
length  of  his  cast:  for  in  my  opiidon  it  is 
one  special  prayse,  of  many  whych  are  dew 
to  this  i)Of  tc,  that  he  liath  laboured  to  re- 
store, as  to  theyr  rightfull  heritage,  such 
good  and  natiirall  English  words  as  liave 
ben  long  time  out  of  use  and  almost  clcare 
disherited.  Which  is  the  onely  cause  that 
our  mother  tougc,  which  truely  of  it  self  is 
both  ful  euougl:  for  prose  and  stately  enough 
for  verse,  liath  long  time  ben  counted  120 
most  bare  and  barrein  of  both.  Which  de- 
fault when  as  some  endevoured  to  salve  and 
recure,  they  |Mit^*hed  up  the  holes  with  peces 
and  rags  of  other  hingimges,  borrowing  here 
of  the  French,  there  of  the  Italian,  every 
where  of  the  Latiiie;  not  weighing  how  il 
those  tongues  accorde  with  themselves,  but 
much  worse  with  ours:  so  now  tliey  have 
made  our  Knglisli  tongue  a  gallimaufray  or 
hodgepodge  of  al  other  sjxjchcs.  Other  130 
some,  not  so  wel  secnc  in  the  English  tonge 
as  ])erha])s  in  other  languages,  if  they  hap- 
pen to  here  an  olde  wonl,  albeit  very  natu- 
rall  and  significant,  crye  out  streight  way 
that  we  s])eak  no  English,  but  gibbrish,  or 
rather  such  as  in  old  time  Evanders  mother 
sinke.  Whose  first  shame  is,  tliat  they  are 
not  ashamed,  in  their  own  mother  tonge 
straiuigcrs  to  be  counted  and  alienes.  The 
second  shame  no  Icsse  then  the  first,  tliat  140 
wliat  so  thi'y  understand  not,  they  streight 
wav  deeme  to  \ye  scncelesse,  and  not  at  al 
to  be  undcrstode.  Much  like  to  the  mole  in 
iEsopes  fable,  that,  being  blynd  her  selfc, 
would  in  no  wise  l>e  perswaded  tliat  any 
lH>ast  could  see.  The  last  more  sliameful 
then  both,  that  of  their  owne  coimtrv  and 
natural  8])cach,  which  together  with  their 
nources  milk  they  sucked,  they  have  so 
\k\hv  reganl  and  bastanl  judgement,  that  150 
they  will  not  onely  themselves  not  labor 
to  garnish  and  beautifie  it,  but  also  repine 
that  of  other  it  shold  Ikj  eml>ellished.  Like 
to  the  dogge  in  the  maunger,  that  him 


selfe  can  eate  no  hay,  and  yet  barketh  at 
the  hungry  bullock,  that  so  faine  would 
feede:  whose  currish  kinde,  though  it  can- 
not be  kept  from  barking,  yet  I  conne 
them  thanke  that  they  refram  from  byt- 
ing.  160 

Now,  for  the  knitting  of  sentences,  whydi 
they  call  the  joynts  and  members  thexof, 
and  for  al  the  compasse  of  the  speach,  it  is 
round  without  roughnesse,and  learned  wyth- 
out  hardnes,  such  indeede  as  may  be  per- 
ceived of  the  leaste,  understoode  of  the  moste, 
but  judged  onely  of  the  learned.  For  what 
in  most  English  wryters  useth  to  be  loose, 
and  as  it  were  imgyrt,  in  this  authour  is  well 
grounded,  finely  framed,  and  strongly  170 
trussed  up  together.  In  regard  whereof,  I 
scome  and  spue  out  the  rakehellye  route  of 
our  ragged  rymers  (for  so  themselves  use 
to  hunt  the  letter)  which  without  learning 
boste,  without  judgement  jangle,  vrithout 
reason  rage  and  feme,  as  if  some  instinct  of 
poeticall  spirite  had  newly  ravished  them 
above  tlie  meanenesse  of  commen  capacitie. 
And  being  in  the  middest  of  all  theyr  bray- 
ery,  sodenly  eyther  for  want  of  matter,  180 
or  of  ryme,  or  having  forgotten  theyr  former 
conccipt,  they  seeme  to  be  so  pained  and 
travelled  in  theyr  remembrance  as  it  were 
a  woman  in  childebirth,  or  as  that  same 
Pythia,  when  the  traunce  came  upon  her : 
*  Os  rahidumfera  corda  domans,'  &c.  Netbe- 
lesse,  let  them  a  Gods  name  feede  on  theyr 
owne  folly,  so  they  seeke  not  to  darken 
the  beames  of  others  glory.  As  for  Colin, 
under  whose  person  the  Authour  selfe  is  190 
shadowed,  how  f  urre  he  is  from  such  vaunted 
titles  and  glorious  showes,  both  him  selfe 
sheweth,  where  he  sayth, 

*  Of  MiU6f,  Bobbin,  I  conne  no  ildll,* 
and 

*  Enough  U  me  to  paint  out  my  unrest,*  &e., 

and  also  appeareth  by  the  basenesse  of  the 
name,  wherein,  it  semeth,  he  chose  rather  to 
mi  fold  great  matter  of  argimient  covertly 
then,  professing  it,  not  suffice  thereto  aoo 
accordingly.  Which  moved  him  rather  in 
leglogpies  then  other  wise  to  write,  doubt- 
ing |)erhap8  his  liabilitie,  which  he  little 
needed,  or  mynding  to  furnish  our  tongue 
with  this  kinde,  wherein  it  faulteth,  or  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  best  and  most 
auncient  poetes,  which  devised  this  kind  of 
wryting,  being  both  so  base  for  the  matter, 
and  homely  for  the  manner,  at  the  first  to 
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trje  theyr  habilities,  and,  as  voimg  birdes  2 10 
tluit  be  newly  crept  out  of  the  nest,  by  little 
first  to  prove  theyr  tender  wyngs,  before 
they  make  a  greater  flyght.  So  Hew  The- 
ocritus, as  you  may  perceive  he  was  all  ready 
full  fledged.  So  flew  Virgile,  as  not  yet 
well  feeling  his  winges.  So  flew  Mantuane, 
as  being  not  full  somd.  So  Petrarque.  So 
Boecace.  So  Marot,  Sanazarus,  and  also  di- 
vers other  excellent  both  Italian  and  French 
poetes,  whose  foting  this  author  every  220 
where  followeth,  yet  so  as  few,  but  they  be 
wel  sented,  can  trace  him  out.  So  Anally 
flyeth  this  our  new  poete,  as  a  bird  whose 
principals  be  scarce  growen  out,  but  yet  as 
that  in  time  shall  be  hable  to  keepe  wing 
with  the  best. 

Now,  as  touching  the  generall  dryft  and 
purpose  of  his  iEglogues,  I  mind  not  to  say 
much,  him  self  e  labouring  to  conceale  it. 
Onely  this  appeareth,  that  his  unstayed  230 
Yoagth  had  long  waudred  in  the  common 
labyrinth  of  Love;  in  which  time,  to  miti- 
gate and  allay  the  heate  of  his  passion,  or 
els  to  wame  (as  he  sayth)  the  young  shep- 
beards,  sc.  his  equalls  and  companions,  of 
bis  unfortunate  folly,  he  compiled  these  xij 
^glogues,  which,  for  that  they  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  state  of  the  xij  mouethes,  he 
termeth  the  Shepheards  Calendar,  applying 
an  olde  name  to  a  new  worke.  Hereunto  240 
have  I  added  a  certain  glosse  or  scholion, 
for  thexposition  of  old  wordes  and  harder 
phrases:  which  maner  of  glosing  and  com- 
menting, well  I  wote,  wil  seeme  straunge 
and  rare  in  our  tongue:    yet  for  somuch  as 
I  knew  many  excellent  and  proper  devises, 
both  in  wordes  and  matter,  would  passe  in 
the  speedy  course  of  reading,  either  as  un- 
knowen,  or  as  not  marked,  and  that  in  this 
kind,  as  in  other,  we  might  be  equal  to  the  250 
learned  of  other  nations,  I  thought  good  to 
take  the  paines  upon  me,  the  rather  for  that, 
by  meanes  of  some  familiar  acquaintaunce, 
I  was  made  privie  to  his  counsell  and  secret 
meaning  in  them,  as  also  in  sundry  other 
works  of  his:  which  albeit  I  know  he  nothing 
80  much  hateth  as  to  promulgate,  yet  thus 
much  have  I  adventured  upon  his  frend- 
ship,  him  selfe  being  for  long  time  f urre  es- 
tranngped ;  hoping  that  this  will  the  rather  260 
occasion  him  to  put  forth  divers  other  ex- 
cellent works  of  his,  which  slepe  in  silence, 
MM  his  DreameSy  his  Legendes,  his  Court  of 
Cupide,  and  sondry  others ;  whose  commen- 


dations to  set  out  were  verye  vayne,  the 
thinges,  though  worthy  of  many,  yet  being 
knowen  to  few.  These  my  present  paynes 
if  to  any  they  be  pleasurable  or  profitable, 
be  you  judge,  mine  own  good  Maister  Har- 
vey, to  whom  I  have,  both  in  respect  of  270 
your  worthinesse  generally,  and  otherwyse 
upon  some  particular  and  special  consider- 
ations, voued  this  my  labour,  and  the  may- 
denhead  of  this  our  commen  f rends  poetrie, 
himselfe  having  already  in  the  beginning 
dedicated  it  to  the  noble  and  worthy  gentle- 
man, the  right  worshipfull  Maister  Philip 
Sidney,  a  special  favourer  and  maintainer  of 
all  kind  of  learuuig.  Whose  cause,  I  pray  you 
sir,  yf  envie  shall  stur  up  any  wrongful  280 
accusasion,  defend  with  your  mighty  rhe« 
torick  and  other  your  rare  gifts  of  learning, 
as  you  can,  and  shield  with  your  good  wil,  as 
you  ought,  against  the  malice  and  outrage 
of  so  many  enemies  as  I  know  wilbe  set  on 
fire  with  the  sparks  of  his  kindled  glory. 
And  thus  recommending  the  Author  unto 
you,  as  unto  his  most  special  good  frend, 
and  my  selfe  unto  you  both,  as  one  making 
singuler  account  of  two  so  very  good  and  290 
so  choise  f rends,  I  bid  you  both  most  hartely 
farwel,  and  commit  you  and  your  most 
commendable  studies  to  the  tuicion  of  the 
Greatest. 
Your  owne  assuredly  to  be  conmiaunded, 

E.  K. 

POST  SCR. 

Now  1  trust,  Maister  Harvey,  that  upon 
sight  of  your  speciall  frends  and  fellow 
poets  doings,  or  els  for  envie  of  so  many  300 
imworthy  quidams,  which  catch  at  the  gar- 
lond  which  to  you  alone  is  dewe,  you  will 
be  perswaded  to  pluck  out  of  the  hatefull 
darknesse  those  so  many  excellent  English 
poemes  of  yours  which  lye  hid,  and  bring 
them  forth  to  eternall  light.  Trust  me,  you 
doe  both  them  great  wrong,  in  depriving 
them  of  the  desired  sonne,  and  also  your 
selfe,  in  smoothering  your  deserved  prayses; 
and  all  men  generally,  in  withholding  310 
from  them  so  divine  pleasures  which  they 
might  conceive  of  your  gallant  English 
verses,  as  they  have  already  doen  of  your 
Latine  poemes,  which,  in  my  opinion,  both 
for  invention  and  elocution  are  very  delicate 
and  superexcellent.  And  thus  againe  I  take 
my  leave  of  my  good  Mayster  Harvey. 
From  my  lodging  at  London,  thys  10  of 
Aprill,  1579. 
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THE   GENERALL  ARGUMENT 
OF  THE   WHOLE   BOOKE 

Little,  I  hope,  needeth  me  at  large  to 
discourse  the  first  originall  of  iEglogues, 
having  alreadie  touched  the  same.  But,  for 
the  word  ^Eglogues,  I  know,  is  unknowen 
to  most,  and  also  mistaken  of  some  the  best 
learned  (as  they  think)  I  wyll  say  some- 
what thereof,  being  not  at  all  impertinent 
to  my  present  purpose. 

Thev  were  first  of  the  Greekes,  the  inven- 
tours  of  them,  called  ^glogai^  as  it  were  lo 
a/y^y,  or  alyov6fiw^  X^yoi,  that  is,  Gote- 
lieards  tales.  For  although  in  Virgile  and 
others  the  speakers  be  more  shepherds  then 
goatheards,  yet  Theocritus,  in  whom  is 
more  ground  of  authoritie  then  in  Virgile, 
this  specially  from  tliat  deriving,  as  from 
the  first  head  and  welspring,  the  whole  in- 
vencion  of  his  i£glogues,  maketh  gote- 
heards  the  persons  and  authors  of  his  tales. 
This  being,  who  seeth  not  the  gn)8senesse  20 
of  such  as  by  colour  of  learning  would 
make  us  beleeve  that  they  are  more  rightly 
tenne<l  Eclogai;  as  they  woidd  say,  extraor- 
dinary discourses  of  unnccessarie  matter? 
whichditinition,albe  in  substaunce  and  mean- 
ing it  agn^c  with  the  miturc  of  the  thing, 
yet  no  whit  answereth  with  the  uvJlKvvis 
and  into r])re tat  ion  of  the  word.  For  they  bo 
not  termed  KctogueSy  but  A^glogiies :  which 
sentence  this  authour  very  well  observ-  30 
ing,  u])on  gixKl  judgement,  tliough  indeede 
few  got4'hear<l8  liave  to  doe  herein,  nethe- 
lesse  doubteth  not  to  cal  them  by  the  used 
and  best  knowen  name.  Other  curious  dis- 
courses hereof  1  resen-e  to  greater  occasion. 

These  xij  ^l^glogues, every  where  answer- 
ing to  the  sea.<w>ns  of  tlie  twelve  monthes, 
may  be  well  devided  into  three  formes  or 
ranckes.  For  eyther  they  be  plaintive,  as 
the  first,  the  sixt,  the  eleventh,  and  the  40 
twelfth;  or  recreative,  such  as  al  those  be 
which  containe  matter  of  love,  or  commen- 
dation of  special  personages;  or  moral, 
which  for  the  most  {Kirt  l>e  mixed  with 
some  satyrical  bitternesse:  namely  the  sec- 
ond, of  reverence  dewe  to  old  age,  the  fift, 
of  coloured  deceipt,  the  seventh  and  ninth,  of 
diuolute  shepheards  ami  fiastours,  the  tenth, 
of  ooDtempt  of  poetrie  aiMl  ph^asaunt  wits. 
And  to  this  division  may  every  thing  50 
hoein  be  reasonably  applycd:  a  few  onely 


except,  whose  speciall  purpose  and  meaniif 
I  am  not  privie  to.   And  thus  much  gener- 
ally of  these  xij  iBglogues.   Now  will  W6 
speake  particularly  of  all,  and  first  of  the 
first,  which  he  calleth  by  the  first  monethet 
name,  Januarie:  wherein  to  some  he  may 
seeme  fowly  to  have  faulted,  in  that  be 
erroniously   beginneth   with   that    moneth 
which  beginneth  not  the  yeare.    For  it  60 
is   wel  known,  and  stoutely    mainteyned 
with  stronge  reasons  of  the  learned,  that 
the  yeare  beginneth  in  March;  for  then  the 
Sonne  rcncweth  his  finished  course,  and  the 
seasonable  spring  refresheth  the  earth,  and 
the  plesaunce  thereof,  being  buried  in  the 
sadnesse   of  the  dead  winter  now  wome 
away,  reliveth.  This  opinion  maynteine  the 
olde  astrologers  and  philosophers,  namely 
the  reverend  Andalo,  and  Macrobius  in  70 
his  holydaycs  of  Satume;  which  accoumpt 
also  was  generally  observed  both  of  Grecians 
and  Romans.    But  saving  the  leave  of  such 
learned  heads,  we  mayntaine  a  custome  of 
coumpting  the   seasons   from  the  moneth 
January,  upon  a  more  speciall  cause  then 
the  heathen  ])hilosophers  ever  coulde  con« 
ceive,  that  is,  for  the  incarnation  of  our 
mighty  v^^aviour  and  etemall  Redeemer,  the 
I»rd  Christ,  who,  as  then  renewing  the  80 
state  of  the  decayed  world,  and  returning 
the  com  passe  of  expired  yeres  to  theyr  for- 
mer date  and  first  commencement,  left  to 
us  his  heires  a  memoriall  of  his  birth  in  the 
ende  of  tlie  last  yeere  and  beginning  of  the 
next:  which  reckoning,  beside  that  etemall 
monument  of  our  salvation,  leaneth  also  vp- 
pon  good  proofe  of  special  judgement.   For 
albeit  that  in  elder  times,  when  as  yet  the 
coimipt  of  the  ycre  was  not  perfected,  90 
as  af  terwarde  it  was  by  Julius  Caesar,  they 
began  to  tel   the  monethes  from  Marches 
Ix^ginning,  and  acconling  to  the  same,  God 
(as  is  sayd   hi  Scripture)  comamided  the 
people  of  the  Jewes  to  coimt  the  moneth 
Abibf  that  which  we   call  March,  for  the 
first  moneth,  in  remembraunce  that  in  that 
moneth  he  bn)ught  them  out  of  the  land  of 
iEgipt,  yet  according  to  tradition  of  latter 
times  it  hath  bene  otherwise  observed,  100 
both  ingovenmient  of  the  Church  and  rule  of 
mightiest  realmes.   For  from  Julius  Cesar, 
who  first  observed  the  leape  yeere,  which  he 
called  Bissextilem  ^nnum,  and  brought  into 
a  more  certain  course  the  odde  wandrinff 
dayes  which  of  the  Greekes  were  called 
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Sv€pfialrotrr€s,  of  the  Romanes  intercalares 
(for  in  such  matter  of  learning  I  am  forced  to 
use  the  termes  of  the  learned)  the  monethes 
have  bene  nombred  xij,  which  in  the  first  no 
ordinannce   of   Romulus  were   but   tenne, 
counting  but  ccciiij  dayes  in  every  yeare, 
and   beginning  with  March.    But   Numa 
Pompilius,  who  was  the  father  of  al  the 
Romain  ceremonies  and  religion,  seeing  that 
reckoning  to  agree  neither  with  the  course 
of  the  Sonne,  nor  of  the  moone,  thereunto 
added  two  monethes,  January  and  February : 
wherin  it  seemeth,  that  wise  king  minded 
upon  good  reason  to  beg^  the  yeare  at  120 
Januarie,  of  him  therefore  so  called  tan- 
quam  jcmua  annt,  the  gate  and  entraunce  of 
the  yere,  or  of  the  name  of  the  god  JanuSy 
to  which  god  for  that  the  old  Paynims  at- 
tributed the  byrth  and  beginning  of  all  crea- 
tures new  comming  into  the  worlde,  it  seem- 
eth that  he  therfore  to  him  assigned  the 
beginning  and  first  entraunce  of  the  yeare. 
which  account  for  the  most  part  hath  heth- 
erto  continued:    notwithstanding  that  130 
the  iEgiptians  beginne  theyr  yeare  at  Sep- 
tember, for  that,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  best  rabbins  and  very  purpose  of  the 
Scripture  selfe,  God  made  the  worlde  in 
that  moneth,  that  is  called  of  them  Tisri, 
And  therefore  he   commaunded   them   to 
keepe  the  feast  of  Pavilions  in  the  end  of 
the  yeare,  in  the  xv.  day  of  the  seventh 
moneth,  which  before  that  time  was  the  first. 
But  our  authour,  respecting  nether  the  140 
subtiltie  of  thone  parte,  nor  the  antiquitie 
of  thother,  thinketh  it  fittest,  according  to 
the  simplicitie  of  comma n  understanding, 
to  begin  with  Januarie,  waning  it  perhaps 
no  decorum  that  shepheard  should  be  seene 
in  matter  of  so  deepe  insight,  or  canvase  a 
ease  of  so  doubtful  judgment.   So  therefore 
beginneth  he,  and  so  continueth  he  through- 
out 

JANUARYE 

iEGLOGA  PRIMA 
ABOUMBNT 

Iir  this  f  ynt  ^glogue  Colin  Cloute,  a  shep- 
heardes  boy,  complaineth  him  of  his  unfortu- 
nite  lore,  being  but  newly  (as  semetb)  enam- 
oured of  a  conntrie  lasse  called  Rosalinde : 
vith  which  strong  affection  being  very  sore 
tnveled,  he  comparetb  his  caref nil  case  to  the 


sadde  season  of  the  yeare,  to  the  frostie  g^und, 
to  the  frosen  trees,  and  to  his  owne  winter- 
beaten  flocke.  And  lastlye,  f ynding  himselfe 
robbed  of  all  former  pleasaunce  and  delights, 
hee  breaketh  his  pipe  in  peeces,  and  oasteth 
him  selfe  to  the  g^und. 

COUN  CLOUTE. 

A  8HEPEHEABDS  boye  (no  better  doe  him 

call) 
When  winters  wastful  spight  was  almost 

spent. 
All  in  a  suuneshine  day,  as  did  befall. 
Led  forth  his   flock,  that  had  bene  long 

ypent. 
So  faynt   they   woxe,  and  feeble   in  the 

folde, 
That  now  unnethes  their  f  eete  could  them 

uphold. 

All  as  the  sheepe,  such  was  the  shepeheards 

looke. 
For  pale  and  wanne  he  was,  (alas  the  while !) 
May  seeme  he  lovd,  or  els  some  care  he 

tooke: 
Well  couth  he  tune  his  pipe,  and  frame  his 

stile.  10  • 

Tho  to  a  hill  Ids  faynting  flocke  he  ledde. 
And  thus  him  playnd,  the  while  his  shepe 

there  fedde. 

*  Ye  gods  of  love,  that  pitie  lovers  jiayne, 
(If  any  gods  the  paine  of  lovers  pitie,) 
Looke    from   above,   where   you   in  joyes 

remaine. 
And   bowe   your   eares  unto   my  dolefuU 

dittie. 
And  Pan,  thou  shepheards  god,  that  once 

didst  love, 
Pitie  the  paines  that  thou  thy  selfe  didst 

prove. 

*  Thou  barrein  ground,  whome  winters  wrath 

hath  wasted, 
Art  made  a  myrrhour  to  behold  my  plight: 
Whilome  thy  fresh  spring  flowrd,  and  after 

hasted  21 

Thy  sommer  prowde  with  daffadillies  dight, 
And    now    is    come    thy   wynters    stormy 

state, 
Thy  mantle  mard  wherein  thou  maskedst 

late. 

*  Such  rage  as  winters  reigneth  in  my  heart. 
My  life  blond  friesing  with  unkindly  cold: 
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Such  stormy  stoures  do  breede  my  balef till 

smart, 
As  if  my  yeare  were  wast  and  woxen  old. 
And  yet,   alas  I  but  now  my  spring   be- 

gonne, 
And  yet,  alas  I  yt  is  already  donne.  30 

*  You  naked  trees,  whose  shady  leaves  are 

lost. 
Wherein  the  byrds  were  wont  to  build  their 

bowre. 
And  now  are  clothd  with  mosse  and  hoary 

frost, 
Instede  of  bloosmes,  wherwith  your  buds 

did  flowre: 
I  see  your  teares,  that  from  your  boughes 

doe  raine, 
Whose  drops  in  drery  ysicles  remaine. 

*  All  so  mv  lustful!  leafe  is  drve  and  sere, 
My  timely  buds  with  way  ling  all  are  wasted ; 
The  blossome  which  my  braunch  of  youth 

did  beare 
With  breathed  sighes  is  blowne  away  and 

blasted;  40 

And  from   mine   eyes  the  drizling  teares 

descend, 
As  on  your  boughes  the  ysicles  depend. 

*  Thou  feeble  flocke,  whose  fleece  is  rough 

and  rent. 
Whose  knees  are  weake  through  fast  and 

evill  fare, 
Mayst  witnesse  well  by  thy  ill  govemement, 
Thy    maysters    mind    is    overcome    with 

care. 
Thou  weake,  I  wanne;  thou  leane,  I  quite 

forlome: 
With  mourning  pyne  I;  you  with  pyning 

moumo. 

*  A  thousand  sithes  I  curse  that  oarefull 

hower 
Wherein  I  longd  the  neighbour  towne  to 

•ee:  50 

And  eke  tenne  thousand  sithes  I  blesse  the 

stouro 
Wherein  I  sawe  so  fayre  a  sight  as  shee. 
Yet  all  for  naught:    such  sight  hath  bred 

my  bane. 
Ah«  God  i  that  love  should  breede  both  joy 

and  payne  I 

*  It  is  not  Hobbinol  wherefore  I  plaine, 
Albee  my  love  he  seeke  with  dayly  loit; 


His  clownish  g^fts  and  curtsies  I  disdains. 
His  kiddes,  his  cracknelles,  and  his  c 

fruit. 
Ah,    foolish    Hobbinol  I    thy    gyfts 

vayne: 
Colin  them  g^ves  to  Rosalind  againe.       6t 

*  I  love  thilke  lasse,  Talasl  why  doe  I  lore?^ 
And  am  forlome,  (alas  I  why  am  II  ?■ 
Shee  deignes  not  my  good  will,  1       < 

reprove. 
And  of  my  rurall  musick  holdeth  soome. 
Shepheards    devise    she    hateth    as    tiw 

snake. 
And  laughes  the  songes  that  Colin  Cloni 

doth  make. 

'  Wherefore,  my  pype,  albee  rude  Pan  thoB 

please, 
Yet  for  thou  pleasest  not  where  most  I 

would: 
And  thou,  unlucky  Muse,  that  wontst  to 

ease 
My  musing  mynd,  yet  canst  not,  when  tlum 

should:  70 

Both  pype  and  Muse  shall  sore  the  wliile 

abye.* 
So  broke  his  oaten  pype,  and  downe  djd 

lye. 

By  that,  the  welked  PhoDbus  g^  avaQe 
His   weary   waine,   and   nowe   the  frosfy 

Night 
Her  mantle  black  through  heaven  gan  orer- 

haile. 
Which  secne,  the  pensife  boy,  halfe  in  dee> 

pight. 
Arose,  and  homeward  drove  his  icumed 

sheepe, 
Whose  lianging  heads  did  seeme  hiB  eu6- 

full  case  to  weepe. 

COLINS  EMBLEMK. 

A  nchOra  speme* 

GLOSSE 

Colin  Clout§  is  a  name  not  greatly  uaed,  aad 
yet  have  I  sene  a  poesie  of  Maister  bkeltoM 
under  that  title.  JBut  indeede  the  word  Colin 
is  Frenche,  and  oaed  of  the  French  poete  Marol 
(if  he  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  poete)  in  a 
certein  teglog^ne.  Under  which  name  this  poete 
secretly  shadoweth  himself,  as  sometime  did 
Virgil  under  the  name  ol  Tityrua,  tbinkiDg  it 
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fflQch  fitter  then  sncb  Latine  names,  for  the 
great  unlikelyhoode  of  the  lang^uag^.  lo 

Vnnethes^  scarcely. 

Couthe  oommeth  of  the  verbe  Connet  that  is, 
to  know  or  to  have  skill.  As  well  iuterpreteth 
the  same  the  worthy  Sir  Tho.  Smitth,  iu  his 
booke  of  government :  wherof  I  have  a  perfect 
eopie  in  wryting^lent  me  by  his  kinseman,  and 
my  Terye  singular  good  f  reeiid,  Maister  Gabriel 
Hanrey :  as  also  of  some  other  his  most  grave 
and  excellent  wrytings. 

S^he,  time.  20 

Neighbour  towMy  the  next  towne :  expressing 
the  Latioe  vidna. 

Stoure^  a  fitt. 

Seret  withered. 

Hit  clownish  giifts  imitateth  Yirgils  verse, 

'Busticus  es  Corydon,  nee  mimera  curat  Alexia.* 

Hobbinol  is  a  fained  country  name,  whereby, 
it  being  so  commune  and  usuall,  seemeth  to  be 
hidden  the  person  of  some  his  very  speciall  and 
most  familiar  f  reend,  whom  he  entirely  and  30 
extraordinarily  beloved,  as  peradventure  shall 
be  more  largely  declared  hereafter.  In  thys 
place  seemeth  to  be  some  savour  of  disorderly 
love,  which  the  learned  call  jocec/eras^ice  .*  but  it 
is  gathered  beside  his  meaning.  For  who  that 
hath  red  Plato  his  dialogue  called  AlcybiadeSy 
Xenophon,  and  Maximus  Tyrius,  of  Socrates 
opinions,  may  easily  perceive  that  such  love  is 
mnche  to  be  alowed  and  liked  of,  specially  so 
meant  as  Socrates  used  it :  who  say th,  that  4° 
in  deeds  he  loved  Alcybiades  extremely,  yet 
pot  Alcybiades  person,  but  hys  soule,  which 
is  Alcybiades  owne  self  e.  And  so  is  pcederastice 
mnch  to  be  praeferred  before  gi/nemstice,  that 
is,  the  love  whiche  enflameth  men  with  lust 
toward  womankind.  But  yet  let  no  man  thinke, 
that  herein  I  stand  with  Lucian,  or  his  develish 
disciple  Unico  Aretino,  in  defence  of  execrable 
and  horrible  sinnes  of  forbidden  and  unlawful 
fleshlinesse.  Whose  abominable  errour  is  5^ 
fully  confuted  of  Perionius,  and  others. 

/  ioD€,  a  prety  epanorthosis  in  these  two 
verses,  and  withall  a  paronomasia  or  plaving 
wiih  the  word,  where  he  sayth,  I  love  thilke 
lasse  {alatty  &c. 

Basalinde  is  niso  a  feigned  name,  which, 
being  wel  ordered,  wil  bewray  the  very  name 
of  hys  love  and  mistresse,  whom  by  that  name 
he  colonreth.   So  as  Ovide  shadowetb  hys  love 
under  the  name  of  Corynna,  which  of  some  60 
is  supposed  to  be  Julia,  themperor  Augustus 
his  daughter,  and  wyfe  to  Agryppa.     So  doth 
Aruntios  Stella   every   where   call    his    lady 
Asteris  and  lanthis,  nlbe  it  is  wel  knowen  that 
her  right  name  was  Violantilla  :  as  witnesseth 
Statins  in  his  Epithalamium.   And  so  the  fa- 
mous paragone  of  Italy,  Madonna  Ccelia,  in  her 
letters  envelopeth  her  selfe  under  the  name  of 


Zima :  and  Petrona  under  the  name  of  Bell- 
ochia.  And  this  generally  hath  bene  a  com-  70 
mon  custome  of  counterfeictiug  the  names  of 
secret  personages. 

Avails  bring  downe. 

Overhaile,  drawe  over. 

His  Embleme  or  poesy e  \a  here  under  added 
in  Italian,  Ajichora  speme :  the  meaning  wherof 
is,  that  notwithstandeing  his  extreme  passion 
and  lucklesse  love,  yet,  leaning  on  hope,  he  is 
some  what  recomfortedL 
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-EGLOGA   SECUNDA 
ARGUMENT 

This  i^Bglogue  is  rather  morall  and  generall 
then  bent  to  any  secrete  or  particular  purpose. 
It  specially  conteyneth  a  discourse  of  old  a<>e, 
in  the  persone  of  Thenot,  an  olde  shepheard, 
who,  for  his  crookednesse  and  unlustinesse,  is 
scorned  of  Cuddie,  an  unhappy  heardmana 
boye.  The  matter  very  well  accordetli  with  the 
season  of  the  moneth,  the  yeare  now  droupiiig, 
and,  as  it  were,  drawing  to  his  last  age.  For  as 
in  this  time  of  yeare,  so  then  in  our  bodies,  there 
is  a  dry  and  withering  cold,  which  congealeth 
the  crudled  blood,  and  frieseth  the  wether- 
beaten  flesh,  with  stormes  of  fortune  and  hoare 
frosts  of  care.  To  which  purpose  the  olde  man 
telleth  a  tale  of  the  Oake  and  the  Bryer,  so 
lively  and  so  feelingly,  as,  if  the  thing  were 
set  forth  in  some  picture  before  our  eyes,  more 
plainly  could  not  appeare. 

CUDDIE.      THENOT. 

Cud.  Ah  for  pittie  !  wil  rancke  winters 

rage 
These  bitter  blasts  never  ginne  tasswage  ? 
The  kene  cold  blowes  through  my  beaten 

hyde, 
All  as  I  were  through  the  body  gryde. 
My  ragged  rentes  all  shiver  and  shake. 
As  doen  high  towers  in  an  earthquake: 
They  wont  in  the  wind  wagge  their  wrigle 

tailes, 
Perke  as  peacock:  but  nowe  it  avales. 
l^he.  Lewdly   complainest    thou,    laesie 

ladde, 
Of  winters  wracke,  for  making  thee  sadde. 
Must  not  the  world  wend  in  his  commim 

course,  1 1 

From  good  to  badd,  and  from  badde  to 

worse, 
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From  worse  unto  that  is  worst  of  all, 
And  then  returne  to  his  former  fall  ? 
Who  will  not  suffer  the  stormy  time, 
Where  will  he  live  tyll  the  lusty-  prime  ? 
Selfe    have   1   worne  out    thrise  threttie 

yeares, 
Some  in  much  joy,  many  in  many  teares; 
Yet  never  complained  of  cold  nor  heate. 
Of  sommers  flame,  nor  of  winters  threat;  ao 
Ne  ever  was  to  fortune  foeman. 
But  gently  tooke  that  ungently  came: 
And  ever  my  flocke  was  my  chief e  care; 
Winter  or  summer  they  mought  well  fare. 
Cud.  No  marveile,  Thenot,  if  thou  can 

beare 
Cherefully  the  winters  wrathfull  cheare: 
For  age  and  winter  accord  full  nie. 
This   chill,  that  cold,   tliis   crooked,   that 

wrye; 
And  as  the  lowring  wether  lookes  downe. 
So    semest    thou    like    Good    Fryday   to 

frowne.  30 

But  my  flowring  youth  is  foe  to  frost. 
My  shippe  unwont  in  stormes  to  be  tost. 
The,  The  soveraigne  of  seas  he  blames 

iu  vaine, 
Tliat,  once  seabeate,  will  to  sea  againe. 
So  loytring  live  you  little  heardgroomes. 
Keeping    your     beastes     in    the    budded 

broomes: 
And  when  the  shining  sunne  laugheth  once. 
You  deenien  the  spring  is  come  attonce. 
Tho  gynne  you,  fond  fiyes,  the  cold  to  scome. 
And,  crowmg   iu  pypes  made   of  greene 

corne,  40 

You  thinken  to  be  lords  of  the  yeare. 
But  eft,  when  ye  count  you  freed  from  f eare, 
Comes  the   breme   wmter  with  chamfred 

browes. 
Full  of  wrinckles  and  frostie  furrowes, 
Drerily  shooting  his  stormy  darte. 
Which  oruddles  the  blood,  and  pricks  the 

harte. 
Then  is  y<mr  carelesse  corage  accoied. 
Your  care  full  beards  with  cold  bene  an- 

noied : 
Then  pftve  you  the  price  of  your  surquedrie. 
With  weeping,  and  wayling,  and  misery.  50 
Cud.    Ah,  foolish  old  man  I  I  scome  thy 

skill, 
That  wouldest  me  my  springing  young^  to 

spil. 
I  dee  me  thy  braine  emperished  bee 
Through  rusty  elde,  that  hath  rotted  thee: 
Or  sicker  thy  head  veray  tottie  is, 


So  on  thy  corbe  shoulder  it  leanes  amisse* 
Now  thy  selfe  hast  lost  both  loppand  toDiw 
Als  my  budding  braunch  thou  woi 

cropp: 
But  were  thy  yeares  g^ene,  as  now  bens 

myne. 
To  other  delights  they  would  encline.      te 
Tho  wouldest  thou  leame  to  caroll  of  \o 
And  hery  with  hymnes  thy  lasses  gloye: 
Tho  wouldest  thou  pype  of  Phyllis  prayie: 
But  Phyllis  is  myne  for  many  dayes: 
I  wonne  her  with  a  gyrdle  of  g^lt, 
Embost  with  buegle  about  the  belt: 
Such  an  one  shepeheards  woulde  make  foE 

faine. 
Such  au  one  would    make  thee  yoimge 

againe. 
The.   Thou  art  a  fon,  of  thy  loye  to 

boste; 
All  that  is  lent  to  love  wyll  be  lost.  70 

Cud,  Seest  howe   brag  yond  bullocke 

beares. 
So  smirke,  so  smoothe,  his  pricked  eares  ? 
His  homes   bene  as  broade  as  rainebowe 

bent. 
His  dewelap  as  lythe  as  lasse  of  Kent. 
See  howe  he  venteth  into  the  wynd. 
Weenest  of  love  is  not  his  myna  ? 
Seemeth  thy  flocke  thy  counsell  can, 
So  lustlesse  bene  they,  so  weake,  so  wan. 
Clothed  with  cold,  and  hoary  wyth  froet. 
Thy  flocks  father  his  corage  hath  lost:      to 
Thy  ewes,  that  wont  to  have  blowen  bags, 
Like  wailef  uU  widdowes  hangen  their  crags: 
The  rather  lambes  bene  starved  with  coU, 
All  for  their  maister  is  lustlesse  and  okL 
The,  Cuddie,  I  wote  thou  kenst  little 

good. 
So  vainely  tadvaunce  thy  headlessehood. 
For  youngth  is  a  bubble   blown  up 

breath. 
Whose  witt  is  weakenesse,  whose  wage  it 

death. 
Whose   way  is  wildemesse,  whose  ynne 

penaunce. 
And  stoopegallaunt  age,  the  hoste  of  gree- 

vaunce.  90 

But  shall  I  tel  thee  a  tale  of  truth. 
Which  I  cond  of  Tityrus  in  my  youth. 
Keeping  his  sheepe  on  the  hils  of  Kent  ? 
Cud.  To  nought  more,  Thenot,  my  mind 

is  bent. 
Then  to  heare  novells  of  his  devise: 
They  bene  so  well  thewed,  and  so  wise, 
What  ever  that  good  old  man  bespake. 
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The.  Many  meete  tales  of  youth  did  he 
make, 
And  some  of  loye,  and  some  of  cheyalrie: 
But  none  fitter  then  this  to  applie.  100 

Xow  listen  a  while,  and  hearken  the  end. 

There  g^we  an  ag^d  tree  on  the  greene, 
A  goodly  Oake  sometime  had  it  hene. 
With  armes  full  strong  and  largely  dis- 

pkyd. 
Bat  of  their  leayes  they  were  disarayde: 
The  bodie  bigge,  and  mi^htely  pight, 
Throughly  rooted,  and  of  wonderous  hieht: 
Whilome  had  bene  the  king  of  the  field. 
And  mochell  mast  to  the  husband  did  yielde. 
And  with  his  nuts  larded  many  swine.     1 10 
But  now  the  gray  mosse  marred  his  rine. 
His   bared    boughes    were    beaten    with 

stormes. 
His   toppe    was    bald,  and    wasted    with 

wormes. 
His  honor  decayed,  his  braunches  sere. 

Hard  by  his  side  grewe  a  bragging  Brere, 
Which  proudly  thrust  into  thelement. 
And  seemed  to  threat  the  firmament. 
Yt  was  embellisht  with  blossomes  fayre, 
And  thereto  aye  wonned  to  repayre         119 
Theshej^eards  daughters,  to  gather  flowres, 
To  peinct  their  e^rlonds  with  his  colowres: 
And  in  his  small  bushes  used  to  shrowde 
The  sweete  nightingale  singing  so  lowde: 
Which  made  this   foolish  Brere  weze  so 

bold. 
That  on  a  time  he  cast  him  to  scold 
And  snebbe  the  good  Oake,  for  he  was  old. 
*Why  standst  there,'  quoth  he,   *thou 
brutish  blocke  ? 
Nor  for  fruict  nor  for  shadowe  serves  thy 

stocke. 
Seest  how  fresh  my  flowers  bene  spredde, 
Dyed  in  lilly  white  and  cremsin  redde,    130 
With  leaves  engrained  in  lusty  greene. 
Colours  meete  to  clothe  a  mayden  queene  ? 
Thy  wast  bignes  but  combers  the  grownd. 
And  dirks   the  beauty  of   my  blossomes 

round. 
The  mouldie  mosse,  which  thee  accloieth, 
My  sinamon  smell  too  much  annoieth. 
Wherefore  soone,  I  rede  thee,  hence  remove. 
Least  thou  the  price  of  my  displeasure 

prove.' 
So  spaie  this  bold  Brere  with  great  dis- 

daine: 
Little  him  answered  the  Oake  againe,     140 
But  yielded,  with  shame  and  greefe  adawed, 
Thai  of  a  weede  he  was  overawed. 


Yt  chaunced  after  upon  a  day, 
The  husbandman  selfe  to  come  that  way. 
Of  custome  for  to  survewe  his  grownd. 
And  his  trees  of  state  in  compasse  rownd. 
Him  when  the  spitefuU  Brere  had  cspyed, 
Causlesse  complained,  and  lowdly  cryed 
Unto  his  lord,  stirring  up  steme  strife: 

*  O  my  liege  lord,  the  god  of  my  life,  150 
Pleaseth  you  ponder  your  suppliauts  plaint, 
Caused  of  wrong,  and  cruell  constraint. 
Which  I  your  poore  vassall  dayly  endure: 
And  but  your  goodnes  the  same  recure, 
Am  like  for  desperate  doole  to  dye. 
Through  felonous  force  of  mine  enemie.' 

Greatly  aghast  with  this  piteous  plea, 
Him  rested  the  goodman  on  the  lea, 
And  badde  the  Brere  in  his  plaint  proceede. 
With  painted  words  tho  gan  this  proude 
weede  160 

(As  most  usen  ambitious  folke) 
His  colowred  crime  with  craft  to  cloke. 

*  Ah  my  soveraigne,  lord  of  creatures  all. 
Thou  placer  of  plants  both  humble  and  tall, 
Was  not  I  planted  of  thine  owne  hand. 

To  be  the  primrose  of  all  thy  land, 

With  fiowring   blossomes   to  furnish  the 

prime. 
And  scarlot  berries  in  sommer  time  ? 
How  falls  it  then,  that  this  faded  Oake, 
Whose    bodie    is   sere,   whose    braunches 

broke,  170 

Whose  naked  armes  stretch  unto  the  fvre. 
Unto  such  tyrannic  doth  aspire; 
Hindering  with  his  shade  my  lovely  light. 
And  robbing  me  of  the  swete  sonnes  sight  ? 
So  beate  his  old  boughes  my  tender  side, 
That  oft  the  bloud  springeth  from  wounds 

wyde: 
Untimely  my  flowres  forced  to  fall, 
That  bene  the  honor  of  your  coronall. 
And  oft  he  lets  his  cancker  wormes  light 
Upon  my  braunches,  to  worke  me  more 

spight:  180 

And  oft  his  hoarie  locks  downe  doth  cast. 
Where  with  my  fresh  flowretts  bene  defast. 
For  this,  and  many  more  such  outrage. 
Craving  your  goodlihead  to  aswage 
The  ranckorous  rigour  of  his  might. 
Nought  aske  I,  but  onely  to  hold  my  right; 
Submitting  me  to  your  good  sufferance. 
And  praying  to  be  garded  from  greevance.' 

To  this  the  Oake  cast  him  to  replie 
Well  as  he  couth:  but  his  enemie  190 

Had  kindled  such  coles  of  displeasure. 
That  the  good  man  noulde  stay  his  leasure, 
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But  home  liim  hasted  with  furious  heate, 
Kncreasiug  hi^i  wrath  with  many  a  threate 
His  haruiefull  iiatchet  he  hent  m  hand, 
^Alas,  that  it  so  ready  should  stand  I) 
And  to  the  tie  Id  alone  he  speedeth, 
(Ay  little  helpe  to  harme  there  needeth.) 
Anger  nould  let  him  speake  to  the  tree, 
Enaunter  liis  rage  inought  cooled  bee ; 
But  to  the  roote  bent  his  sturdy  stroke, 
And  made  many  wounds  in  the  wast  Oake. 
The  axes  edge  did  oft  tume  againe, 
As  halfe  unwilling  to  cutte  the  graine: 
Semed,  the  sencelesse  yron  dyd  feare, 
Or  to  wrong  holy  eld  did  forbeare. 
For  it  Iiad  bene  an  auncient  tree. 
Sacred  with  many  a  mysteree, 
And  often  crost  with  the  priestes  crewe, 
And  often  halowed  with  holy  water  dewe. 
But  sike  fancies  weren  foolerie,  311 

And  broughten  this  Oake  to  this  misery e. 
For  nought  mought  they  quitten  him  from 

decay : 
For  fiercely  the  goodman  at  him  did  laye. 
The  blocke  oft  groned  under  the  blow. 
And  sighed  to  see  his  neare  overthrow. 
In  fine,  the  Steele  had  pierced  his  pitth: 
Tho  downe  to  the  earth  he  fell  forthwith: 
His  wonderous  weight  made  the  grounde 

to  quake, 
Thearth  shronke  under  him,  and  seemed  to 
shake.  220 

There  lycth  the  Oake,  pitied  of  none. 

Now  stands  the  Brere  like  a  lord  alone. 
Puffed  up  with  pryde  and  vaine  pleasaunce : 
But  all  this  glee  liad  no  continiiannce. 
For  eftsoncs  winter  gnn  to  approche, 
The  blustring  Boreas  did  encroche. 
And  beate  u]H)n  the  solitarie  Brere: 
For  nowe  no  succoure  was  scene  him  nere. 
Now  gan  he  repent  his  pryde  to  late: 
For  naked  left  and  disconsolate,  230 

The  byting  frost  nipt  his  stalke  dead, 
The  watrie  wette  weighed  downe  his  head. 
And  heaped  snowe  biirdned  him  so  sore, 
That  nowe  upright  he  can  stand  no  more: 
And  being  downe,  is  trodde  in  the  durt 
Of  cattell,  and  bronzed,  and  sorely  hurt. 
Such  was  thend  of  this  ambitions  Brere, 
For  scorning  eld  — 

Cud.   Now  I  pray  thee,  shepheard,  tel  it 
not  forth: 
Here  is  a  long  tale,  and  little  worth.       240 
So  long^  have  I  listened  to  thy  speche. 
That  graffed  to  the  ground  is  my  breche: 
My  hartblood  is  welnigh  frome,  I  feele, 


And  my  galag^  growne  fast  to  my  heele: 
But  little  ease  of  thy  lewd  tale  I  tasted. 
Hye  thee  home,  shepheard,  the  day  u 
wasted. 

THENOTS  EMBLEME. 

Iddiot  perche  e  vecchiOf 
Fa  suoi  al  suo  essempio, 

CUDDIES  EMBLEME. 

Niuno  vecchio 
Spaventa  Jddio. 

GLOSSE 

Kene^  sharps. 

Gride ^  perced :  an  olde  word  mach  used  of 
Lidgate,  but  not  found  (that  I  know  of)  m 
Chaucer. 

lionts,  young  bullockes. 

Wracke,  ruine  or  violence,  whence  oommeth 
8hip\iTacke  :  and  not  wreake^  that  is  vengvsimet 
or  wratli. 

Foeman^  a  foe. 

Thenot,  the  name  of  a  shepheard  in  Blarot 
his  iSglogues.  it 

The  soveraigne  of  seas  is  Neptune  the  god 
of  the  seas.  The  saying  is  borowed  of  Mhniis 
Pablianus,  which  used  this  proverb  in  a 


'  Improb^  Neptunum  accusat,  qui  iterum  nanfraciaai 
facit.' 

Heardgromes^  Chaucers  verse  almost  whcJe. 

Fond  Flyes :  He  compareth  carelease  tlngw 
gardes,  or  ill  husbandmen,  to  flyes,  that  so 
soone  as  the  sunne  shineth,  or  yt  wezeth  any 
thing  warnief  begin  to  flye  abroade,  wheo 
sodeinly  they  be  overtaken  with  cold.  » 

But  e ft  wherij  a  verye  excellent  and  lively 
description  of  winter,  so  as  may  bee  indifPer* 
ently  taken,  eyther  for  old  age,  or  for  winter 
season. 

Breme.  chill,  bitter. 

Chant/red^  chapt,  or  wrinckled. 

Accoied,  plucked  downe  and  dannted. 

SurquedriCj  pryde. 

Elde,  olde  age.  jo 

Sicker,  sure. 

Tottie^  wavering. 

Corbe,  crooked. 

Herie^  worahippe. 

Phyllis,  the  name  of  some  mayde  miknoweii, 
whom  Cuddie,  whose- person  is  teerete,  loved. 
The  name  is  usuall  in  Theocritus,  Virgile,  and 
Manfuane. 

Belte,  a  girdle  or  wast  band. 

A /on,  a  foole.  49 

Lythe,  Kuft  and  gentile. 

Venteth.  snuffeth  in  the  wind. 

Thy  focks  father  J  the 
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Crctgsj  neckes. 

liather  latubta,  that  be  ewed  early  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  yeare. 

Youth  ts,  a  yerye  moral  and  pitthy  allegorie 
of  yonth,  and  the  lustes  thereof,  compared  to 
a  wearie  wayfaring  man. 

Titynts:  I  suppose  he  meanes  Chaucer,  50 
whose  prayse  for  pleasaunt  tales  cannot  dye,  so 
long  as  the  raeraorie  of  hys  name  shal  live,  and 
the  name  of  poetrie  shal  endure. 

Well  thewedj  that  is,  bene  moratcBy  full  of 
morall  wisenesse. 

There  grew :  This  tale  of  the  Oake  and  the 
Brere  he  telleth  as  learned  of  Chaucer,  but 
it  is  deane  in  another  kind,  and  rather  like 
to  .£sopes  fables.  It  is  very  excellente  fur 
pleasaunt  descriptions,  being  altogether  a  60 
certaine  icon  or  hypotyposis  of  disdainfull 
yonnkers. 

Embellisht^  beautified  and  adorned. 

To  wonne,  to  haunt  or  frequent. 

Sneb,  checke. 

Why  standst:  The  speaoh  is  scomeful  and 
rery  presumptuous. 

Engrained,  dyed  in  grain. 

Accloiethj  encombreth. 

Adawed,  daunted  and  confounded.  70 

Trees  of  staiey  taller  trees,  fitte  for  timber 
wood. 

Sterne  strife^  said  Chaucer,  sc.  fell  and  sturdy. 

O  my  liege,  a  maner  of  supplication,  wherein 
is  kindly  coloured  the  affection  and  speache  of 
ambitions  men. 

Coronall,  garlande. 

Flourets.  young  blossomes. 

The  Primrosey  the  chiefe  and  worthiest. 

Naked  armes,  metaphorically  ment  of  the  80 
bare  boughes,  spoyled  of  leaves.  This  colour- 
ably  he  speaketh,  as  adjudging  hym  to  the 
fyre. 

The  blood,  spoken  of  a  blocke,  as  it  were  of 
a  living  creature,  figuratively,  and  (as  they 
say)  irar*  ^iKaafidv. 

Hoarie  lockes,  metaphorically  for  withered 
leaves. 

Hent,  caught. 

Nould,  for  would  not,  90 

Ay,  evermore. 

Wounds,  gashes. 

Enaunter,  least  that. 

The  priestes  crewe,  holy  water  pott,  where- 
with the  popishe  priest  used  to  sprinckle  and 
hallowe  the  trees  from  mischaunce.  Such 
blindnesse  was  in  those  times,  which  the  poete 
supposeth  to  have  bene  the  finall  decay  of  this 
aancient  Oake. 

The  blocke  oft  groned,  a  livelye  figure,  ^oo 
vhiche  geveth  sence  and  feeling  to  unsensible 
creatures,  as  Virgile  also  sayeth :  *Saxagemnnt 
gravido,*  &c 


Boreas,  the  northerne  wynd,  that  bringeth 
the  moste  stormie  weather. 

Glee,  chere  and  jolUtie. 

For  scorning  eld :  And  minding  (as  shonlde 
seme)  to  have  made  ryme  to  the  former  verse, 
he  is  conningly  cutte  of  by  Cuddye,  as  disdayn- 
ing  to  here  any  more.  no 

GcUage,  a  startuppe  or  clownish  shoe. 

This  embleme  is  spoken  of  Thenot,  as  a 
moral  of  his  former  tale :  namelye,  that  God, 
which  is  himselfe  most  aged,  being  before  al 
ages,  and  without  beginninge,  maketh  those 
whom  he  luveth  like  to  himselfe,  in  heaping 
yeares  unto  theyre  dayes,  and  blessing  them 
wyth  louge  lyfe.  For  the  blessing  of  age  is  not 
given  to  all,  but  unto  those  whome  God  will 
so  blesse :  and  albeit  that  many  evil  men  120 
reache  unto  such  fulnesse  of  yeares,  and  some 
also  wexe  olde  in  myserie  and  thraldome,  yet 
therefore  is  not  age  ever  the  lesse  blessing.  For 
even  to  such  evill  men  such  number  of  yeares 
is  added,  that  they  may  in  their  last  dayes  re- 
pent, and  come  to  their  first  home.  So  the 
old  man  checketh  the  rashheaded  boy  for  de« 
spysing  his  gray  and  frostye  heares. 

Whom  Cuddye  doth  counterbuff  with  a  byt- 
ing  and  bitter  proverbe,  spoken  indeede  at  uo 
the  first  in  contempt  of  old  age  generally.  For 
it  was  an  old  opinion,  and  yet  is  continued  in 
some  mens  conceipt,  that  men  of  yeares  h<ive 
no  feare  of  god  at  al,  or  not  so  much  as  younger 
folke.  For  that  being  rypened  with  long  ex- 
perience, and  having  passed  many  bitter  brunts 
and  blastes  of  vengeaunce,  they  dread  no 
stormes  of  Fortune,  nor  wrathe  of  gods,  nor 
daunger  of  menue,  as  being  eyther  by  long^ 
and  ripe  wisedome  armed  against  all  mis-  Mo 
chaunces  and  adversitie,  or  with  much  trouble 
hardened  against  all  troublesome  tydes :  lyke 
unto  the  Ape,  of  which  is  sayd  in  ^sops  fables, 
that  oftentimes  meeting  the  Lyon,  he  was  at  first 
sore  aghast  and  dismayed  at  the  grirnnes  and 
austeritie  of  hys  countenance,  but  at  last  being 
acquainted  with  his  lookes,  he  was  so  furre 
from  fearing  him,  that  he  would  familiarly 
g^'be  and  jest  with  him  :  suche  longe  experience 
breedeth  in  some  men  securitie.  Although  150 
it  please  Erasmus,  a  great  clerke  and  good  old 
father,  more  fatherly  and  favourablye  to  con- 
strue it,  in  his  Adages,  for  his  own  behoofe, 
that  by  the  proverbe,  *  Nemo  senex  metuit 
Jovem,*  is  not  meant,  that  old  men  have  no 
feare  of  God  at;  al,  but  that  they  be  furre  from 
superstition  and  idolatrous  regard  of  false  gods, 
as  is  Jupiter.  But  his  greate  learning  notwith- 
standing, it  is  to  plaine  to  be  gainsayd,  that 
olde  men  are  mnche  more  enclined  to  such  fond 
fooleries,  then  younger  heades. 
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In  UtiA  .^!glo^e  two  ■hepheards  bojeSt  l&k- 
log  occuinD  of  the  leason,  begiiine  to  uinke 
purpose  of  lave,  nnd  other  plvauiance  which 
to  springtime  is  most  agreeable.  The  speoiall 
meaning  hereof  'a  to  give  cvrtiiiae  Diarkea  and 
tokens  to  knoir  Cupide,  the  poeu  god  of  love. 
Bat  more  panicularlye,  I  thinke,  in  ihe  peraon 
of  Thomalin  i«  meant  some  aecrete  freeod,  who 
■corned  I,ave  and  hia  knights  so  long,  till  at 
length  him  aelfe  was  ent-iiigled,  and  unnarea 
woanded  with  the  dart  of  Bomo  beautifall  re- 
gard, whicb  is  Capides  arrow. 

WIU-YE.     THOMAUN. 
Wil.  Tbonudia,  why  Bjtten  we  soe, 
As  weren  overwent  with  noe. 

Upon  BO  fayre  a  morow  ? 
The  juToiiB  time  now  nigbetb  fast, 
Tiiat  sball  aleege  this  bitter  blast, 

And  slake  the  winters  sorowe. 
TTio.  Sii^ker,  Willj-e,  thou  wurnest  well! 
For  winters  wrath  lieginties  to  quell, 

And  pleasimt  spring  appenrcth. 
The  grasse  nowe  npiini^s  to  be  refresht,     lo 
The  swallow  peepes  out  of  her  nest, 

And  clowdic  welkin  cltar^th. 
Wil.  SeestnotthilkcsHinchawtborQestiidile, 
How  biagly  it  bcginnes  to  budde, 

And  utter  hia  tender  head? 
Flora  now  ealleth  forth  eche  flower, 
And  bids  make  ready  Mains  bowre, 

That  newe  i»  npryrt  from  bedde. 
Tho  shall  we  aportcn  in  delight, 
And  leame  witit  Lcttice  to  wexe  light,     m 

That  seomefully  lookes  askannce; 
Tho  will  we  little  Love  awake. 
That  nowe  sleepeth  in  Lethe  kke. 

And  prav  him  leaden  our  dnunca. 
Tho.  Willve,  I  wene  thou  bee  aswtt: 
For  Instie  Love  still  sleepcth  not. 

But  U  abroad  at  his  ganie. 
WiL  How  kenrt  thou  ^t  be  is  awoke  ? 
Or  hast  thy  setfc  his  slomlier  broke  ? 

Or  made  prerie  to  the  same  ?  y, 

Tho.  yo,  bnl  happelr  I  h^-m  spyde, 
Where  in  a  bush  he  did  hun  hide, 

Witli  winges  of  purple  and  blewe. 
And  wers  not  that  my  sbeepe  would  stray, 
The  prtTie  marks  I  would  Mwmy, 

Whereby  by  chaoDce  I  him  knewe. 


Wil.  ThoiDiiliti,  havt>  no  care  forthj; 
Mv  selfe  will  h;ive  a  double  eye, 

Ylike  to  my  flotke  and  thine: 
For  als  at  homo  I  have  a  syre, 
A  stepdaiue  eke,  as  whott  as  fyn. 

That  dewly  adayes  counts  mine. 
Tho.  Nay,  but  thy  seeing-  will  not  Ber 
My  Eheepe  for  that  may  chaunoe  to  sa 

And  fall  into  some  mischiefe. 
For  sithens  is  but  the  third  morowe 
That  I  ehatmst  to  fall  a  sleeps  with  BO 

And  waked  againe  with  griefe; 
The  while  tbilkc  same  unhajipye  ewe. 
Whoso  clouted  legge  ber  hurt  dotii 

Fell  headlong  into  a  dell, 
And  there  uujojnted  both  her  bones; 
Mought  her  necke  bene  joynted  attoa 

She  shauldo  liare  neede  no  more  sp 
Thelf  was  bo  wanton  and  so  wood, 
(But  BOW  I  trowe  ean  better  good) 

She  mought  ne  gang  on  the  greene. 
Wil,  Let  be,  as  inay  he,  that  is  past; 
That  is  to  come,  let  be  forecast- 
Now  tell  us  what  thou  hast  seene. 
Tho,  It  was  upon  a  holiday. 
When  shpphe.trdeB  groomes  han  lea' 
play,  _ 

1  cast  to  goe  a  shooting. 
Long  wandring  up  and  downe  the  I 
With  bowe  and  bolts  in  either  hand, 

For  birds  in  bushes  tootioe, 
At  length  within  an  yvie  todde 
(There  shrouded  was  the  little  god) 

1  heard  a  biisie  bustling. 
I  bent  my  bolt  against  tho  btish, 
Lbtcning  if  any  thing  did  rusbe. 

But  then  heard  no  more  rustling. 
Tho  peeping  close  into  the  thicke, 
Mieht  Bee  the  moring  of  some  quickc 

Whose  shape  appeared  not: 
But  were  it  faerie,  feend,  or  soake, 
My  coumge  eamd  it  to  awake, 

And  manfully  thereat  Bhotte. 
With  that  sprong  forth  a  naked  sway 
With  spotted  winges  like  peacocks  tr 

And  laughing  lojie  to  a  tree. 
His  gylden  quiver  at  his  backe, 
And  silver  bowe,  wliich  was  but  Black 

Which  lightly  he  bent  at  rae. 
That  seeing  I,  levelde  againe. 
And  shott  at  him  with  might  and 

As  thicke  as  it  had  hayled. 
So  long  1  sholt  that  al  was  S|ient: 
1^0  pumie  stones  I  hastly  bent, 

And  threwe;  but  nought  availed; 
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He  was  so  wimble  and  so  wight, 

From  bough  to  bough  he  lepped  light, 

And  oft  the  pumies  latched. 
Therewith  affray d  I  ranne  away: 
But  he,  that  earst  seemd  but  to  playe, 

A  shaft  in  earnest  snatched, 
And  hit  me  numing  in  the  heele: 
For  then,  I  little  smart  did  feele; 

fiut  80one  it  sore  encreased. 
And  now  it  ranckleth  more  and  more,     100 
And  inwardly  it  festreth  sore, 

Xe  wote  I  how  to  cease  it. 
WU.  Thomalin,  I  pittie  thy  plight. 
Perdie,  with  I^ve  thou  diddest  fight: 

1  know  him  by  a  token. 
For  once  I  heaia  my  father  say. 
How  he  him  caught  upon  a  day, 

(Whereof  he  wilbe  wroken) 
Entangled  in  a  fowling  net, 
Which  he  for  carrion  crowes  had  set,      no 

That  in  our  peeretree  haunted. 
The  sayd,  he  was  a  winged  lad. 
But  bowe  and  shafts  as  then  none  had, 

Els  had  he  sore  be  daunted. 
But  see,  the  welkin  thicks  apace. 
And  stouping  Phebus  steepes  his  face: 

Yts  time  to  hast  us  homeward. 

WILLTE8  EMBLEBiE. 

To  be  wise  and  eke  to  love, 

Is  graunted  scarce  to  god  above, 

THOMALIN8   EMBLEME. 

Of  fumy  and  of  gaule  in  love  there  is  store : 
The  honye  is  much,  but  the  gaule  is  more, 

GLOSS 

This  ^glog^e  seemeth  somewhat  to  resemble 
that  same  of  Theocritus,  wherein  the  boy  like- 
^  telling  the  old  man,  that  he  had  shot  at  a 
winged  boy  in  a  tree,  was  by  hym  warned  to 
beware  of  mischiefe  to  come. 
Overwtntj  overgone. 
AUgge^  to  lessen  or  aswage. 
To  wily  to  abate. 
Welkin^  the  skie. 

The  swallow,  which  bird  useth  to  be  10 
eoonted  the  messenger,  and  as  it  were,  the  f  ore- 
ranner,  of  springe. 

Flora,  the  goddetse  of  flowres,  bnt  indede 
(as  saith  Tacitus)  a  famous  harlot,  which,  with 
the  abuse  of  her  body  having  gotten  great 
riches,  made  the  people  of  Rome  her  beyre : 
who,  in  remembraunce  of  so  g^at  beneficence, 
appointed  a  yearely  feste  for  the  memoriall  of 
her,  calling  her,  not  as  she  was,  nor  as  some 
doe  think,  Andronico^  bnt  Flora:  making  ao 


her  the  goddesse  of  all  floures,  and  doing  yerely 
to  her  solemne  sacrifice. 

Mai  as  bower,  that  is,  the  pleasannt  field,  or 
rather  the  Maye  bashes.  Maia  is  a  goddes  and 
the  mother  of  Mercurie,  in  honour  of  whome 
the  moneth  of  Maye  is  of  her  name  so  called, 
as  sayth  Macrobius. 

Letiice,  the  name  of  some  country  lasse. 

Ascaunce,  askewe  or  asquint. 

Forthy,  therefore.  3® 

Lethe  is  a  lake  in  hell,  which  the  poetes  call 
the  lake  of  for^etfulnes.  For  Lethe  signifieth 
forgetf  ulnes.  Wherein  the  soules  being  dipped, 
did  foi'get  the  cares  of  their  former  lyfe.  So 
th<at  by  Love  sleeping  in  Lethe  lake,  he  meaneth 
he  was  almost  forgotten,  and  out  of  knowledge, 
by  reason  of  winters  hardnesse,  when  al  plea- 
sures, as  it  were,  sleepe  and  weare  onte  of 
mynde. 

Assotte^  to  dote.  40 

His  slomher:  To  breake  Loves  slomber  is  to 
exercise  the  delightes  of  love  and  wanton  plea- 
sures. 

Winges  of  purple,  so  is  he  feyned  of  the 
poetes. 

For  als:  He  imitateth  Virgils  verse, 

*  Est  mihi  namque  domi  pater,  est  injusta  noTeroa,  Ac' 

A  dell,  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

Spell  is  a  kinde  of  verse  or  charrae,  that  in 
elder  tymes  they  used  often  to  say  over  every  50 
thing  that  they  would  have  preserved,  as  the 
nightspel  for  theeves,  and  the  woodspell.  And 
herehence,  I  thinke,  is  named  the  gospell,  as  it 
were  Gods  spell  or  worde.  And  so  sayth  Chan- 
cer, '  Listeneth  Lordings  to  my  spell.' 

Gauge,  goe. 

An  yvie  todde,  a  thicke  bush. 

Swaine,  a  boye :  for  so  is  he  described  of 
the  poetes  to  be  a  boye,  sc.  alwayes  freslie  and 
lustie:  blindfolded,  because  he  maketh  no  60 
difference  of  personages :  wyth  divers  coloured 
winges, sc. ful  of  fiying  fancies:  with  bowe  and 
arrow,  that  is,  with  glaunce  of  beauty e,  which 
pr^'cketh  as  a  forked  arrowe.  He  is  sayd  also 
to  have  shafts,  some  leaden,  some  golden :  that 
is,  both  pleasure  for  the  gracious  and  loved, 
and  sorow  for  the  lover  that  is  disdayned  or 
forsaken.  But  who  liste  more  at  lar^e  to  be- 
hold Cupids  colours  and  furniture,  let  him  rende 
ether  Propertius,  or  Moschus  his  Idyllion  70 
of  wandring  Love^  being  now  most  excellently 
translated  into  Latine,  by  the  singuler  learned 
man  Angelus  Politianus :  whych  worke  I  have 
seene,  amongst  other  of  thys  poets  doings,  very 
wel  translated  also  into  Englbihe  rymes. 

Wimble  and  wighte,  quicke  and  deliver. 

In  the  heele  is  very  poetically  spoken,  and 
not  without  speciall  judgement.  For  I  remem- 
ber that  in  Homer  it  is  sard  of  Thetis,  that  shee 
tooke  her  young  babe  Achilles,  being  newely  80 
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borne,  and,  holdingf  him  by  the  heele,  dipped 
him  in  the  Kiver  of  Styx.  The  vertue  whereof 
is,  to  defend  and  keepe  the  bodyes  washed 
therein  from  any  mortall  wound.  So  Achilles 
being  washed  al  over,  save  onely  his  hele,  by 
which  his  mother  held,  was  in  the  rest  invulner- 
able :  therfore  by  Paris  was  fey  ned  to  bee  shotte 
with  a  poysoned  arrowe  in  the  heele,  whiles 
he  was  busie  about  the  marying  of  Polyxena 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo :  which  mysticall  9° 
fable  Enstathiiis  unfolding  sayth:  that  by 
wounding  in  the  hele  in  meant  lustfnll  love. 
For  from  tlie  heele  (as  say  the  best  phisitions) 
to  the  previe  partes  there  passe  certaine  veines 
and  slender  synnewes,  as  also  the  like  come 
from  the  head,  and  are  carryedlyke  little  pypes 
behynd  the  eares  :  so  that  (as  sayth  Hipocrates) 
yf  those  veynes  there  be  cut  asonder,  the  partie 
straighte  becometh  cold  and  unfruiteful. 
Which  reason  our  poete  wel  weighing,  mak-  '<» 
eth  tliis  shepheards  boye  of  purpose  to  be 
wounded  by  Love  in  the  heele. 

Latched y  caught. 

Wrok-en^  revenged. 

For  once  :  In  this  tale  is  sette  out  the  sim- 
plicitye  of  shepheards  opinion  of  Love. 

Stouping  Phabus  is  a  periphrasis  of  the  sunne 
setting. 

EMBLEME. 

Hereby  is  meant,  that  all  the  delights  of  love, 
wherein  wanton  youth  walloweth,  be  but  no 
follye  niixt  with  bittemesse,  and  sorow  sawced 
with  repentjmnce.  For  besides  that  the  very 
affection  of  love  it  selfe  tormenteth  the  mynde, 
and  vexeth  the  body  many  wayes,  with  unrest- 
f nlnesse  all  night,  and  wearines  all  day,  seek- 
ing for  that  we  can  not  have,  and  f ynding  that 
we  wonld  not  have :  even  the  selfe  things  which 
best  before  us  Ivked,  in  course  of  time  and 
channg  of  ryper  yeares,  whiclie  also  there- 
withall  channgeth  our  wonted  lyking  and  120 
former  fautaMies,  will  then  seeme  lothsome  and 
breede  us  annoyaunce,  when  yougtlies  fiowre 
is  withered,  and  we  fynde  our  bodyes  and  wits 
annswere  not  to  suche  vayne  jollitie  and  Inst- 
f  all  pleasaunca. 


APRILL 

^GLOGA  QUARTA 
AKOUMEXT 

This  i¥!lglogue  is  purposely  intended  to  the 
honor  and  prayse  of  our  most  gracious  sover- 
elgne,  Queene  Elizabeth.  The  speakers  herein 
be  Hobbinoll  and  Thenott,  two  shepheardes : 
the  which  Hobbinoll,  being  before  mentioned 
greatly  to  have  loved  Colin,  it  here  set  forth 


more  largely,  compla3rning  him  of  that  boy^^ 
great    misadventure    in     love,    whereby   hxi* 
mynd  was  alienate  and  withdrawen  not  oneT 
from  him,  who  moste  loved  him,  but  also  froi 
all   former  delightes  and   studies,    aswell 
pleasaunt  pyping  as  conning  ryming  and       _ 
ing,  and  other  his  laudable  exercises.   Whereby 
he  taketh  occasion,  for  proofe  of  his  more  eX" 
cellencie  and  skill  in  poetrie,  to  recorde  a  soi^r^ 
which  the  sayd  Colin  sometime  made  in  honor 
of  her  Majestic,  whom  abruptely  he  termetli 
Elysa. 

THENOT.    HOBBINOLL. 

The.  Tell  me,  good  Hobbinoll,  what  garres 
thee  greete  ? 
What  I    hath    some   wolfe    thy    tender 
lambes  ytome  ? 
Or  is  thy  bagpype  broke,  that  soundes  so 
sweete  Y 
Or  art  thou  of  thy  loved  lasse  forlome  ? 

Or  bene  thine  eyes  attempred  to  the  yeare, 
Quenching  the  gasping  furrowes  thirst 
with  rayne  ? 
Like  April  shoure,  so  stremes  the  trickling 
teares 
Adowne    tiiy    cheeke,   to   quenche    thy 
thristye  payne. 

Hob.  Nor  thys,  nor  that,  so  mnche  doeth 
make  me  moume. 
But  for  the  ladde  whome  long  I  lovd  so 
deare  10 

Xowe  loves  a  lasse  that  all  his  love  doth 
scome : 
He,  plongd  in  payne,  his  tressed  locks 
aootli  teare. 

Shepheards  delights  he  dooth  them  all  for- 

sweare, 

Hys  pleasaunt  pipe,  whych  made  us  meri- 

ment. 

He  wylfully  hath  broke,  and  doth  forbeare 

His  wonted  songs,  wherein  he  all  outwent. 

The.  What  is  he  for  a  ladde  you  so  lament  ? 

Ys  love  snch  pinching  payne  to  them  that 
prove  ? 
And  hath  he  skill  to  make  so  excellent, 

Yet  hath  so  little  skill  to  brydle  love  ?  ao 

Hoh.  Colin  thou  kenst,  the  southeme  shep- 
heardes boye: 
Him  Ix)ve  hath  wounded  with  a  deadly 
darte. 
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Whilome  on  him  was  all  my  care  and  joye, 
Forcing  with  gyfts  to  winne  his  wanton 
heart. 

Bnt  now  from  me  hys  madding  mynd  is 
starte, 
And  woes  the  widdowes  daughter  of  the 
glenne: 
So  nowe  fayre  Rosalind  hath  bredde  hys 
smart, 
So  now  his  frend  is  chaunged  for  a  f renne. 

The.  But  if  hys  ditties  bene  so  trimly  dight, 

I  pray  thee,  Hobbinoll,   recorde   some 

one,  30 

The  whiles  our  flockes  doe  graze  about  in 

sight. 

And  we  close   shrowded  in  thys  shade 

alone. 

Hoh.  Contented  I:  then  will  I  singe  his 
laye 

Of  fayre  Elisa,  queene  of  shepheardes  all; 
Which  once  he  made,  as  by  a  spring  he  laye, 

And  tuned  it  unto  the  waters  fall. 

*  Ye  dayntye  Nymphs,  that  in  this  blessed 
brooke 

Doe  bathe  your  brest, 
Forsake  your  watry  bowres,  and  hether 
looke. 

At  my  request.  40 

And  eke  you  Virgins  that  on  Parnasse  dwell, 
Whence  fioweth  Helicon,  the  learned  well, 

Helpe  me  to  blaze 

Her  worthy  praise 
Which  in  her  sexe  doth  all  excell. 

*  Of  fayre  Elisa  be  your  silver  song. 

That  blessed  wi^ht: 
The  flowre  of  virgins,  may  shee  florish  long 

In  princely  plight. 
For  shee  is  Syrinx  daughter  without  spotte. 
Which  Pan,  the   shepheards  god,  of   her 
begot:  51 

So  sprong  her  grace 

Of  heavenly  race. 
No  mortall  blemishe  may  her  blotte. 

'  See,  where  she  sits  upon  the  grassie  greene, 

(O  seemely  sight  I) 
Yclad  in  scarlet,  like  a  mayden  queene, 

And  ermines  white. 
Upon  her  head  a  cremosin  coronet. 
With  damaske  roses  and  daftadillies  set:  60 


Bayleaves  betweene, 
And  primroses  greene. 
Embellish  the  sweete  violet. 

*  Tell  me,  have  ye  scene  her  angelick  face, 

Like  Phcsbe  fayre  ? 
Her  heavenly  haveour,  her  princely  grace. 

Can  you  well  compare  ? 
The  redde  rose  medled  with  the  white  yf ere, 
In  either  cheeke  depeincten  lively  chere. 

Her  modest  eye,  70 

Her  majestic, 
Where  have  you  scene  the  like,  but  there  ? 

'  I  sawe  Phcebus  thrust  out  his  golden  hedde, 

Upon  her  to  g^ze: 
But  when  he  sawe  how  broade  her  beames 
did  spredde. 

It  did  him  amaze. 
He  blusht  to  see  another  sunne  belowe, 
Ne  durst  againe  his  fyrye  face  out  showe: 

Let  him,  if  he  dare. 

His  brightnesse  compare  80 

With  hers,  to  have  the  overthrowe. 

*  Shewe  thy  selfe,  Cynthia,  with  thy  silver 

rayes, 
And  be  not  abasht: 
When  shee  the  beames  of  her  beauty  dis- 
playes, 
0  how  art  thou  dasht  I 
But  I  will  not  match   her  with  Latonaes 

seede ; 
Such  foUie  great  sorow  to  Niobe  did  breeder 
Now  she  is  a  stone, 
And  makes  dayly  mone. 
Warning  all  other  to  take  heede.  90 

*  Pan  may  be  proud,  that  ever  he  begot 

Such  a  bellibone. 
And  Syrinx  rejoyse,  that  ever  was  her  lot 

To  beare  such  an  one. 
Soone  as  my  yoimglings  cryen  for  the  dam. 
To  her  will  I  oflPer  a  milk  white  lamb: 

Shee  is  my  goddesse  plaine. 

And  I  her  shepherds  swayne, 
Albee  forswonck  and  forswatt  I  am. 

*  I  see  Calliope  speede  her  to  the  place,  100 

Where  my  goddesse  shines. 
And  after  her  the  other  Muses  trace, 

With  their  violines. 
Bene  they  not  bay  braunches  which  they 

doe  beare, 
All  for  Elisa  in  her  hand  to  weare  ? 
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So  sweetely  they  play, 
And  sing  all  the  way, 
That  it  a  heaven  is  to  heare. 

*  Lo,  how  finely  the  Graces  can  it  foote 

To  the  instrument:  no 

They  dauncen  de£Qy,  and  singen  soote. 

In  their  meriment. 
Wants  not  a  fourth  Grace,  to  make  the 

daunce  even  ? 
Let  that  rowme  to  my  Lady  be  yeven: 

She  shalbe  a  Grace, 

To  fyll  the  fourth  place. 
And  reigne  with  the  rest  in  heaven. 

'And  whither  reunes  this  bevie  of  ladies 
bright, 

Raunged  in  a  rowe  ? 
They  bene  all  Ladyes  of  the  Lake  behight. 

That  unto  her  goe.  lai 

Chloris,  that  is  the  chiefest  nymph  of  al, 
Of  olive  braunches  beares  a  coronall: 

Olives  bene  for  peace. 

When  wars  doe  surcease: 
Such  for  a  princesse  bene  principall. 

<Ye  shepheards  daughters,  that  dwell  on 
the  greene, 

Hye  you  there  apace: 
Let  none  come  there,  but  that  virgins  bene. 

To  adomc  her  grace.  130 

And  when  you  come  whereas  shee  is  in  place, 
See  that  your  mdenesse  doe  not  you  dis- 
grace: 

Binde  your  fillets  faste, 

And  gird  in  your  waste, 
For  more  finesse,  with  a  tawdrie  lace. 

*  firing  hether  the  pincke  and  purple  cul- 

lambine. 
With  gelliflowres; 
Bring  coronations,  and  sops  in  wine, 

Wome  of  paramoures; 
Strowe  me  the  g^und  with  daffadowndil- 
lies, 140 
And  cowslips,  and  kingcups,  and  loved  lil- 
lies: 
The  pretie  pawnee, 
And  the  chevisaunce, 
Shall  match  with  the  favre  fiowre  delice. 

'  Now  ryse  up,  Elisa,  decked  as  thou  art, 

In  rovall  arav; 
And  now  ve  daintie  damsellt  may  depart 

£cheon4  her  way. 


I  feare  I  have  troubled  your  troupes  to 

loRge: 
Let  Dame  Eliza  thanke  you  for  her  song : 

And  if  you  come  hether  15c 

When  damsines  I  gether, 
I  will  part  them  all  you  among.' 

The,  And  was  thilk  same  song  of  Colins 
owne  making  ? 
Ah,  foolish  boy,  that  is  with  love  yblent  I 
Great  pittie  is,  he  be  in  such  taking, 

For  naught  caren,  that  bene  so  lewdly 
bent. 

Hob,   Sicker,   I   hold   him  for  a  greater 

fon. 

That  loves  the  thing  he  cannot  purchase. 

But  let  us  homeward,  for  night  draweth 

on,  160 

And  twinclingstarres  the  daylight  hence 

chase. 

THENOT8   EMBLEMS. 

0  quam  te  memoremf  virgo  t 

HOBBINOLS  EMBLEMS. 

0  dea  certe  I 

GLOSSE 

Gars  thee  greete^  causeth  thee  weepe  mad 
complain. 

Forlorney  left  and  forsaken. 

Atttmpred  to  the  yeare,  agreeable  to  the  sea- 
son of  the  yeare,  that  is  Aprill,  which  moneth 
is  most  bent  to  shoures  and  seasonable  rayne  : 
to  quench  y  that  is,  to  delay e  the  drought,  caused 
through  drvnesse  of  March  wyudes. 

The  Ladde,  Colin  Clout. 

The  Lasse^  Rosalinda.  to 

Tressed  locksy  wrethed  and  curled. 

Is  he  for  a  ladde  f  A  straonge  manner  of 
speaking,  so.  what  roaner  of  ladde  is  he  ? 

To  make^  to  rime  and  versifye.  For  in  this 
word,  making,  our  olde  Englishe  poetes  were 
wont  to  comprehend  all  the  skil  of  poetrye,  ae- 
cording  to  the  Greeke  woorde  iroiclr,  to  make, 
whence  commeth  the  name  of  poetes. 

Colin  thou  kenst,  knowest.  Seemeth  hereby 
that  Colin  perteyneth  to  some  Sonthem  noble  ^ 
man,  and  perhaps  in  Surrye  or  Kent,  the  rather 
bicause  he  so  often  nameth  the  Kentish  downea, 
and  before.  As  lythe  as  lasse  of  Kent. 

The  widotces:  He  calleth  Rosalind  the 
widowes  daughter  of  the  glenne,  that  is,  of  a 
country  hamlet  or  borough,  which  I  thinks  is 
rather  sayde  to  coloure  and  oonoele  the  petson, 
then  simply  spoken.  For  it  is  well 


of  Colin  1 
miiiiinofDO 


uci  Hubbiiioll,  t 


aa  neede  Detber  Coiiu  be  asharaed  Cu  hnTS  lier 
nude  knowue  by  his  veiwra,  nor  Uobbinol  be 
enved,  thnt  to  sbe  BboiUtl  be  caninienHed  to 
imiDortalitifl  for  her  rare  anil  ain^lar  vertuoa  -. 
■pecislly  desening  it  no  lesw  then  evtlitr 
Myrto,  tbe  mMt  eiceUent  poeU  Thtocrit^  bu 
dew-ling,  or  l^areRa,  the  divine  Petrarchea 
frodd^ntfy  or  Uimera,  tbs  wortbye  poflt«  4" 
t^tedrhorui  hya  idale :  upon  whom  he  is  layd 
■o  wnch  to  haie  doled,  that,  in  record  uf  her 
excellencie,  he  ncompd  and  wrote  ai^niDst  tbe 
beauty  of  Helena.  For  wbicb  bb  pra^uniptn- 
oil)  and  iiaherdia  hardinessu,  be  in  suyde  by 
Tengeaunce  uf  tbe  goda,  tbureat  being  offeuded, 
to  hare  lust  holh  bis  eyes. 

Frfjinf,  a  etrjiunger'  The  vord,  1  thiuke^ 
waa  first  poetieally  pnt,  and  aftacwarde  naed 

Digk  adorned. 

Lagt,  a  songe,  aa  ronndelayes  and  virelajes. 

lu  all  this  Bonge  m  not  to  be  cespected.  what 
the  vortliiiiaase  of  her  Msjeatie  deHerveth,  nor 
what  to  the  bighnes  of  a  prince  is  agreeable. 
bnc  vbat  ia  moata  comely  for  the  mcanesae  of 
•  shephearda  nitte.  or  to  conceive,  or  to  utter. 
Aud  therefore  be  calleth  her  El ysa,  as  through 
rndeaeasa  tripping  in  her  name:  and  a  ahep- 
heards  daaghter.  it  being  very  unfit  tliat  a  6o 
abepbeards  boy,  brought  up  in  tbe  ahepefold, 
alionld  know,  or  ever  aeme  to  have  beonl  of  a 
qneenea  roialty. 

Yt  dainlit  is,  a>  it  were,  an  eiocdium  ad 
prnjo^aiidoi  animot. 

Virgins,  the  nine  Mnae*.  dnuglitcra  of  Apollo 
and  ifemorie.  whose  abode  the  poets  faine  to 


Hflicon  ia  both  the  name  of  a  fonnlAJne  nt 
the  footeat  Pamasaua.  and  alio  nf  a  mounteine 
in  Bmtia.  ont  of  wbich  tlnwetb  ibe  fnmana 
spring  Csalalina.  dedicate  alto  to  the  Muses: 
of  which  spring  it  i«  sayd,  Ibat,  nben  Ppgasna, 


>a  and  Indiea  of  leutning. 


in  Uesiodns  ifryipi 

Si/riaz  ia  the  na  ,     , 

whom  when   Pnn  being  in  love  pureneil. 
flying  from  him.  of  the  goda  vaa  turned  i 


tLe  Ijlia 
ymphe  of  Arcadie, 


ILL  21 

was  almost  unt  of  wind)  with  bya  breath  made 
tbe  reedw  to  pype :  which  he  seeing,  lookeuf  50 
them,  aud,  in  reuienibrauuee  of  b--(  lust  love, 
made  him  a  pype  thereof.  But  here  hy  Pan 
and  Kyrini  ia  not  to  bee  tliouybte,  that  tlie 
'lephaarde   aimplye    meante    those    poeticall 

and  immortall  (so 
judge  of  all  kinges 
and  princes,  according  to  Homeres  saying, 

could  devise  no  parents  in  Mb  juilgemeut  so 
wuitby  for  her.  as  Pan  Ihe  ahepebeards  cod, 
anc!  big  best  beloted  Syrimi.  So  that  by  Pan 
is  here  meant  tbe  most  famous  and  vioturiuns 
king,  ber  liighuesse  father,  late  of  worthy 
memorya,  King  Ui^nry  the  Eyght.  And  by 
that  UBinB,  uftymea  (as  hereafter  appeareth) 
be  noted  kings  aud  miglity  potenlaUia  ;  and  in 
■ume  place  Christ  himaelfe.  wbo  ia  the  verye 
Pan  and  god  of  ahepheardea.  o" 

CrenuKlia  caronel :  He  devisetb  ber  crowne  to 
be  of  tlie  fineat  and  most  delitate  flowen,  in- 
stcde  of  perles  and  precious  atones,  wherewith 
princes  diadeioea  aae  U  bee  odaroed  aud  em- 
boat. 

Embelliik,  beantifye  and  set  out. 

fhtbf,  the  moone,  whom  the  poets  faine  to 
be  sister  unto  I'hiobuH,  that  is,  the  sunne. 

Jlf«/W.  mingled. 

Y/ere,  together.  By  the  mingling  of  tbe  no 
redde  rose  and  the  white  is  meant  ilie  uniting 
of  the  two  prineipall  bouses  of  Xjincaster  and  of 
Yorke  :  hy  whose  longe  discord  and  deadly  de- 
bate this  realm  manv  yeares  was  aoru  travelled, 
and  almost  i^leane  decayed.  Til  the  famous 
Henry  tbe  f^eventh,  of  tbe  line  of  Lnnraater. 

Elisahetii,  daughter  to  the  fourth  Edward  of 
the  lioose  of  Yorke,  begat  the  molt  royal 
Henry  the  Eyght  aforesayde,  in  whom  waa  130 
tbe  Rrslenniunof  thewhyts  roae  and  tbe  redde. 
Calliapt.  one  of  tbe  nine  Hosea  ;  (o  whona 
Ibey  asBigne  tbe  honor  of  alt  poetical  invention, 
and  tbe  finte  glorje  of  tbe  heroicsll  verse. 
Other  say  that  shee  is  the  goddesae  of  rheto- 
ritk  ;  but  by  Virgile  it  ia  mauifeatc,  that  they 
myatake  the  thyng.  For  there,  in  hyt  Epi- 
grams, that  arte  aemelh  to  be  attributed  to 
Polymnia,  Baying, 

which  eeemeth  apfcially  to  he  meant  of  action 
and  elooatioD,  both  npeoial  partes  of  rheto- 
riek  ;  besyde  that  her  name,  which  (aa  some 
construe  it)  importeth  great  remembraunce, 
conteinelh  another  part ;  hut  I  holde  rather 
with  them,  which  call  ber  Polymnia,  or  Poly- 
hymnia, of  her  good  singing. 
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Bay  braiKAet  be  tbe  tigue  of  lionar  and  vic- 

torj,  nod  thertore  at  unyghtT  oonqut-rors  »om 

in  tbv^r  triaoiiib**,  and  vke  of  fnntau  150 

pocu,  a*  aaiUi  Petrvcb  in  h;a  iSoneU, 

'  Arber  TlltaloH  trlompbal*. 

UoDOT  d'liBpvmdoil  a  01  piMii.'  Ae. 

ne  Gram  ba  three  niun,  the  daaghten  of 
JupiUr.  (nhose  names  nra  Aglain,  Thalia,  £d- 
phrusjne  ;  and  Honier  ooely  addetb  a  fuurili, 
m.  I'lmitheii)  Dibvrwise  calli^d  Cbarites,  that  is, 
thankB:  iilium  ihe  p<>et«sf«;ns<]  to  ba  the  god- 
-deaam  of  al  baaotii>  and  comeliuea,  whieh  there- 
fore (usutibTbsuduntiiultbejrmakBthree.  i6d 
to  wtte,  that  men  first  ouftht  to  bn  graciona 
and  buuniifal  tu  other  freelvi  then  to  re^reiTe 
lienitlii*  at  other  mem  haiiiia  cnrteonalf,  aud 
ibirdlj,  to  rnqnita  them  thaakfuUy  :  whiijiare 
three  ■uiidrr  octioDB  in  libernlitje.  And  lioc- 
Oce  Mitb,  that  the;  be  painted  naked  (ai  thej 
Mren  indeede  on  the  tonibe  of  C  Juliiu  Ccanr) 
tha  one  haTiiig  ber  baoka  tonnrd  ua.  and  her 
faca  f rumwarde.  ai  prooeediog  from  ub  :  the 
otliar  two  lowurd  a«.  noting  double  thanke  170 
U  b>  duD  to  u>  tor  the  benefit  we  have  done. 

i>*.[/ff#.  flnelje  and  nimblj. 

tfoofr.  aweetp, 

M.rimtM.  mirth. 

S-r't  1  A  beaxie  nf  ladfea  a  apokon  Sgnn- 
livrUfora  eompanjof  troniM,:  the  lerme  is 
UkcuofUrkn,  FortheTaajabeTieoflnrkes. 
«fen  aa  a  Cova;  uf  inrlridge,  or  an   ej'e    uf 

Zdi/tMo/lAeXotebeNympbea.  Furit  iRo 
■mmM  an  oldo  opinion  ainoiiKBte  the  auncivnt 
leaihea,  (hat  of  etorj  >pria|!'  and  tountaina 
vaa  a  euddr«*«  Ihf  aoTarwgne.  Whicba  upiniun 
atneke  in  the  mvnd(«  of  men  not  manTe  Taarea 
aithenoe.  bj  meanea  of  oertain  Sna  tablen  and 
lowd  hen.  aueh  as  wm  the  anll.ors  of  Kinjc 
Anlinre  tho  Graat.  and  anch  like,  who  tell 
naoi  ao  niilawfnll  leaning  of  the  l.adyaa  of 
the  Lake.  Ibat  ia.  the  NTDiphes.  Far  tbv  word 
Nimpbu  in  Greeke  ai|rniGath  well  water,  ot  i«i> 
ot)i<-rKi*e  a  apouae  or  bryde. 

Bt*igf1.  called  or  named. 

Cturit.  tlia  name  of  a  nymph,  and  nfnufielli 
IcreaiMBBe  :  of  whonia  ia  sayd,  that  Zephtros. 
■ha  wrslrroe  wind,  bring  in  lore  with  bar, 
and  roTetint;  her  (o  wyfe.  gare  her  fur  n  dowria 
the  rhiefedume  and  so<-«nipiiTe  of  al  Bowrea 
and  eivene  herbea.  RmwiDg  on  aarth. 

OlirtM  Unt .-  The  olive  vas  wont  tn  be  the  en- 
aigne  of  peaca  and  qnialneaaa.  eyiher  for  iod 
that  it  ennnnl  b«  planted  and  prnnad,  and  >o 
carvfallT  looked  to  aa  it  ought,  but  in  time  of 
or  els  tor  that  the  oiin  trM,  ihayaa^, 
L  growa  aaata  the  firra  tree,  which  la 
■  to  Mara  ibe  gad  of  batlaila.  and  uaed 
>r  spaarea  and  otbar  instminanla  of 
WhercDpim    ia    finely  feigned,  that 


will  o 
dadira 


vben  Neptone  and  Mlnerra  stroTa  for  tha 
Duniing  of  the  eitie  oF  Athrns,  Neptmie  strik- 
ing the  ground  ttith  bis  mace.  cSDaad  a  "° 
horse  to  come  forth,  that  inipoiteth  warra,  bat 
at  Minecvaes  stroke  sprung  out  anolira,  to  note 
that  it  should  ha  a  nune  of  learning,  ud  sneb 
paoaeable  studies. 

Bindcsour:  Spoken  mdely,  and  according  to 
shepheordes  simplicity e. 

Uri«g:  All  thesobe  naniea  of  flowets.  Stfu 
in  Nine,  a  (Juwre  in  colour  much  like  to  a  cora- 
nutioo,  but  differing  In  sniel  and  qaantitTa. 
F.oicre  driice,  that  which  ihey  oaa  to  mis-  •» 
terme  Flewn  de  Lvct,  being  in  Latine  called 
Flo,  MilianiOi. 

A  biUibBBt,  or  a  bonibell,  homely  apoken  (or 
a  (ayre  iiuiyda  or  bonitime. 

FvriirinKl:  and  furtieall,  orertabonifld  and 
sunnebumt. 

/  taie  Fllalms,  the  aunna.  A  aeiuible  nair^ 
tiun,  and  preaeut  view  of  the  thing  mentiaiied, 
wbioh  tbey  call  rBpauria, 

Cgnlhia.  the  moone,  ao  called  of  C,*Milu  a 
byll.  where  ilie  was  honuured.  i)i 

halonatt  tttdt  aas  Apollo  and  Diana. 
n*hoDi  when  a»  Niabe  the  wife  of  Ampbion 
aconied,  in  raspect  of  the  nolde  fruict  of  kei 
wombe.  namely  her  aeian  aonnes,  and  an  many 
daughters.  Lalona,  being  theienith  displenaed, 
conmiftQuded  her  aonue  Pliabna  to  alea  al  tha 
Bonnes,  and  Diana  all  the  daughter*:  whereat 
the  unfortunate  Niabe  being  aora  disiuayed, 

id  lamenting  DDt  of  maason,  WHB  feigned  >. 


of  the] 


4  be  turned  in 


Utbe 


nipora  her  U 


■hapbeard  eatlb,  be  will  n 
them,  for  fe-re  of  like  nivi _ 

J^^oir  ri<<  is  the  conolnsiun.  For  haTing  ao 
decked  lier  wilh  praysea  and  compariaoBs.  ha 
retumeth  all  ihe  tlmnck  of  hya  Uboura  to  the 
eicellencie  of  her  Unjestie. 

Witn  i/anitiu,  a  base  reward  of  a  clownish 


Tliispoesya  is  taken  out  of  Virgila,  and  there 
of  him  usrd  in  tlie  panon  af  ^neas  to  hi*  mo- 
ther Vanus,  appearing  to  him  in  likanease  of  oua 
of  Dinnaes  dnmosells:  being  there  matt  di- 
vinely set  forth.  To  which  aimilituda  of  dltini- 
tie  Hiibbinoll  companog  the  aicelency  of  Etiaa, 
and  being  through  tha  worthynaa  of  Coliaa 
song,  aa  it  were,  orercome  with  tha  huge-  fte 
naaae  of  his  imnginatiou,  fanistath  out  in  great 
admiralioD,  (O  nan  If  mrmarrM  rtrytit}  being 
otharwiae  onbabla.  then  by  soddein  ulenra,  to 
exprEiae  the  wartfiinesae  ot  his  eonraipt-  WhoiD 
Thenot  answereth  with  another  part  of  the 
like  Yerae,  aa  cotiErmiog  by  bis  trrennt  and  ap- 


MAYE 
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pronimce,  that  Elisa  is  no  whit  inferionr  to 
the  majesde  of  her  of  vrhome  that  poete  so 
boldly  pronounced  O  dea  certe. 


MAYE 


iEGLOGA  QUINTA 


ABGUMENT 


In  this  fift  ^glogue,  under  the  persons  of 
two  shepheards,  Piers  and  Palinodie,  be  repre- 
Moted  two  formes  of  pastoures  or  ministers, 
or  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholiqne :  whose 
chiefe  talke  standeth  in  reasonings  whether  the 
life  of  the  one  must  be  like  the  other.  With 
vhom  having  shewed  that  it  is  danngerous  to 
mainteine  any  felowship,  or  give  too  much 
credit  to  their  colourable  and  feyned  goodwill, 
he  telleth  him  a  tale  of  the  Foxe,  that  by  such 
a  coQuterpoynt  of  craftines  deceived  and  de- 
voured the  credulous  Kidde. 

PALINODE.    PIERS. 

Pd.  Is  not  thilke  the  mery  moneth  of 
May, 
When  love  lads  masken  in  fresh  aray  ? 
How  falles  it  then,  we  no  merrier  bene, 
Ylike  as  others,  girt  in  gawdv  greene  ? 
Our  bloncket  liveryes  bene  all  to  sa^jle 
For  thilke  same  season,  when  all  is  ycladd 
Withpleasaunce:  the  growud  with  g^rasse, 

the  wods 
With  greene  leaves,  the  bushes  with  bloosm- 

ing  buds. 
Yougthes  f olke  now  flocken  in  every  where. 
To  gather  may  buskets  and  smelling  brere : 
And  home  they  hasten  the  postes  to  dight,  n 
And  all  the  kirke  pillours  eare  day  light, 
With  hawthome  buds,  and  swete  eglan- 
tine, 
And  girlonds  of  roses  and  sopps  in  wine. 
Such  merimake  holy  saints  doth  queme, 
But  we  here  sytten  as  drownd  in  a  dreme. 
Piers.  For  younkers,  Palinode,  such  fol- 
lies fitte. 
But  we  tway  bene  men  of  elder  witt. 

Pal.  Sicker,  this  morrowe,  ne  longer  agoe, 
I  sawe  a  shole  of  shepeheardes  outgoe      20 
With  singing,  and  shouting,  and  jolly  chere : 
Before  them  yode  a  lusty  tabrere. 
That  to  the  many  a  home  pype  playd. 
Whereto  they  dauncen  eche  one  with  his 

mayd. 
To  see  those  folkes  make  such  jouysaimce. 
Made  my  heart  after  the  pype  to  daunce. 


Tho  to  the  greene  wood  they  speeden  hem 

To  fetchen  home  May  with  their  musicall: 
And  home  they  bringen  in  a  royall  throne. 
Crowned  as  king;  and  his  queene  attone  30 
Was  Lady  Flora,  on  whom  did  attenS^ 
A  fayre  tiiocke  of  faeries,  and  a  fresh  bend 
Of  lovely  nymphs.    O  that  I  were  there. 
To  helpen  the  ladyes  their  maybush  beare  I 
Ah,  Piers  I  bene  not  thy  teeth  on  edge,  to 

thinke 
How  great  sport  they  gaynen  with  little 
swinck  ? 
Piers.  Perdie,  so  farre  am  I  from  envie, 
That  their  foudnesse  inly  I  pitie. 
Those  faytours  little  regarden  their  charge. 
While  they,  letting  their  sheepe  runue  at 
large,  40 

Passen  their  time,  that  should  be  sparely 

spent. 
In  lustihede  and  wanton  meryment. 
Thilke   same   bene   shepeheardes   for  the 

Devils  stedde. 
That  playen  while  their  flockes  be  unfedde. 
Well  is  it  seene,  theyr  sheepe  bene  not  their 

owne. 
That  letteu  them  runne  at  randon  alone. 
But  they  bene  hyred  for  little  pay 
Of  other,  that  caren  as  little  as  they 
What  fallen  the  flocke,  so  they  han  the 
fleece,  49 

And  get  all  the  gayne,  paying  but  a  peece. 
I  muse  what  account  both  these  will  make, 
The  one  for  the  hire  which  he  doth  take. 
And  thother  for  leaving  his  lords  taske, 
When  great  Pan  account  of  shepeherdes 
shall  aske. 
Pal.  Sicker,  now  I  see  thou  speakest  of 
spight, 
All  for  thou  lackest  soniedele  their  delight. 
I  (as  I  am)  had  rather  be  envied, 
All  were  it  of  my  foe,  then  fonly  pitied: 
And  yet,  if  neede  were,  pitied  would  be. 
Rather  then  other  should  scome  at  me:    60 
For  pittied  is  mishappe  that  nas  remedie. 
But  scorned  bene  dedes  of  fond  foolerie. 
W^hat   shoulden   shepheards    other   things 

tend. 
Then,  sith  their  God  his  good  does  them 

send, 
Reapen  the  fruite  thereof,  that  is  pleasure. 
The   while  they  here  liven,   at  ease  and 

leasure  ? 
For  when  they  bene  dead,  their  good  is  ygoe, 
They  sleepen  in  rest,  well  as  other  moe. 
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Tbo  with  them  wends  what  they  spent  in 

cost, 
But  what  they  left  behind  them  is  lost.    70 
Good  is  no  good,  but  if  it  be  spend: 
God  giveth  good  for  none  other  end. 

Piers.    Ah,  Palinodie  I  thou  art  a  worldes 

child : 
Who  touches  pitch  mought  needes  be  de- 

filde. 
But  shepheards  (as  Algrind  used  to  say) 
Mouglit  not  live  ylike  as  men  of  the  laye: 
With  them  it  sits  to  care  for  their  heii-e, 
Knauuter  their  heritage  doe  impaire: 
They  must  provide  for  meanes  of  mainte- 

naimce, 
And  to  continue  their  wontcountenaunce.  80 
But  slieplieard  must  walke  another  way, 
Sike  worldly  sovenance  he  must  foresay. 
The  Sonne  of  his  louies  why  should  he  regard 
To  leave  enriched  with  that  he  hath  spard  ? 
Should  not  thilke  God  that  gave  him  that 

good 
Eke  cherish  his  child,  if  in  his  wayes  he 

stood  ? 
For  if  he  mislive  in  leudnes  and  lust. 
Little  bootes  all  the  welth  and  the  trust 
That  his  father  left  by  inheritaunce : 
All  will  be  soone  wasted  with  misgovem- 

auncc.  90 

But  through  this,  and  other  their  miscre- 

a unco, 
They  maken  many  a  wrong  chevisaimce, 
Heaping  up  waves  of  welth  and  woe. 
The  tiwUles  whereof  shall  them  overflowe. 
Sike  mens  follie  I  cannot  compare 
Better  then  to  the  apes  folish  care. 
That  is  so  enamouretl  of  her  young  one, 
(And  yet,  God  wote,  such  cause  hath  she 

none) 
That  with  her  hard  hold,  and  straight  em- 
bracing. 
She    stoppeth   the   breath  of   her   yoimg- 

Img.  100 

So  often  times,  when  as  good  is  meant, 
Evil  ensueth  of  wrong  entent. 

The  time  was  once,  and  may  againe  re- 
tome, 
(For  ought  may  happen,  that  hath  bene  be- 

fome) 
When  8hc))cheard8  had  none  inheritaunce, 
No  of  land,  nor  fee  in  sufFeraunce, 
But  wliat  might  arise  of  the  Iwire  sheepe, 
(Were  it  more  or  lesse)   which  they  did 

keope. 
Well  vwis  was  it  with  shepheards  thoe: 


Nought  having,  nought  feared  they  to  for- 
goe.  in 

For  Pan  himselfe  was  their  inheritaunce. 
And  little  them  served  for  their  maynte- 

naunce. 
The  shepheards  God  so  wel  them  guided. 
That  of  nought  they  were  unprovided, 
Butter  enough,  honye,  milke,  and  whay, 
And  their  iiockes  fleeces,  them  to  araye. 
But  tract  of  time,  and  long  prosperitie, 
(That  nource  of  vice,  this  of  insoleneie,) 
Lulled  the  shepheards  in  such  seeuritie. 
That  not  content  with  loyall  obeysaunee,  120 
Some  gan  to  gape  for  g^edie  g^vemaunce. 
And  match  them  selfe  with  mighty  poten- 
tates. 
Lovers  of  lordship  and  troublers  of  states. 
Tho  gan  shepheards  swaines  to  looke  a  loft. 
And  leave  to  live  hard,  and  leame  to  ligge 

soft: 
Tho,  imder  colour  of  shepeheards,  some- 
while 
There  crept  in  wolves,  ful  of  fraude  and 

guile. 
That  often  devoured  their  owne  sheepe, 
And  often  the  shepheards  that  did  hem 

keepe. 
This  was   tiie   first  sourse  of  shepheaidB 


sorowe, 


ISO 


That  now  nill  be  quitt  with  baile  nor  bor- 

rowe. 
PaL  Three  tliinges  to  beare  bene  Tery 

burdenous. 
But  the  fourth  to  forbeare  is  ontragions: 
Women  that  of  loves  longing  once  lust. 
Hardly  forbearen,  but  have  it  they  must: 
So  when  choler  is  inflamed  with  rage. 
Wanting  revenge,  is  hard  to  asswag^: 
And  who  can  counsell  a  thristie  soule. 
With  patience  to  forbeare  the  ofFred  bowle  ? 
But  of  all  burdens  that  a  man  can  beare,  140 
Moste  is,  a  fooles  talke  to  beare  and  to 

heare. 
I  wene  tho  goaunt  has  not  such  a  weight, 
That  boaros  on  his  shoulders  the  heavens 

height. 
Thou  findost  faulte  where  nys  to  be  found. 
And  buildest  strong  warke  upon  a  weake 

ground: 
Thou  ray  lest  on  right  withouten  reason. 
And   blamest   hem    much,   for  small  en- 

choason. 
How  shouldon  shepheardes  live,  if  not  so  ? 
What  t  should  they  pynen  in  payue  an^ 

woe? 
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Nay   saye   1   thereto,   by   my  deare   bor- 

rowe,  150 

If  I  may  rest,  I  nill  live  in  sorrowe. 
Sorrowe  ne  neede  be  hastened  on: 
For  he  will  come,  without  calling,  anone. 
While  times  enduren  of  tranquillitie, 
Usen  we  freely  our  felicitie. 
For  when  approchen  the  stormie  stowres. 
We  mought  with  our  shoulders  beare  of  the 

sharpe  showres. 
And  sooth  to  sayne,  nought  seemeth  sike 

strife. 
That  shepheardes  so  witen  ech  others  life, 
And  lay  en  her  faults  the  world  beforne,  160 
The  while  their  foes  done  cache  of  hem 

scome. 
Let  none  mislike  of  that  may  not  be  mended: 
So  conteck  soone  by  concoitl  mought  be 

ended. 
Piers,   Shepheard,  I  list  none  accordaunce 

make 
With  shepheard  that  does  the  right  way 

forsake. 
And  of  the  twaine,  if  choice  were  to  me. 
Had  lever  my  foe  then  my  freend  he  be. 
For  what  concord  han  light  and  darke  sam  ? 
Or  what  peace  has  the  lion  with  the  lambe  ? 
Such  faitors,  when  their  false  harts  bene 

hidde,  170 

Will  doe  as  did  the  Foxe  by  the  Kidde. 
Pal.  Now  Piers,  of  f elowship,  tell  us  that 

saying: 
For  the  ladde  can  keepe  both  our  flocks 

from  straying. 
Piers.  Thilke  same  Kidde  (as  I  can  well 

devise) 
Was  too  very  foolish  and  unwise. 
For  on  a  tyme  in  sommer  season, 
The  Gate  her  dame,  that  had  good  reason, 
Yode  forth  abroade  unto  the  greene  wood, 
To  brouze,  or  play,  or  what  shee  thought 

good. 
But,  for  she  had  a  motherly  care  x8o 

Of  her  young  sonne,  and  wit  to  beware, 
Shee  set  her  youngling  before  her  knee, 
That  was  both  fresh  and  lovely  to  see. 
And  full  of  favour  as  kidde  mought  be. 
His  vellet  head  began  to  shoote  out. 
And  his  wreathed  horns  gan  newly  sprout; 
The  blossomes  of  lust  to  bud  did  beginne. 
And  spring  forth  ranckly  under  his  chinne. 
'  My  Sonne,'  quoth  she,  (and  with  that  gan 

weepe; 
For  carefull  thoughts   in  her    heart  did 

creepe)  190 


*  Grod   blesse   thee,  poore   orphane,  as  he 

mought  me. 
And  send  thee  joy  of  thy  jollitee. 
Thy  father,'  (that  word    she   spake   with 

payne; 
For  a  sigh  had  nigh  rent  her  heart  in  twaine) 

*  Thy  father,  had  he  lived  this  day. 

To  see  the  braunche  of  his  body  displaie. 
How  would  he  have  joyed  at  this  sweete 

sight ! 
But  ah !  false  Fortune   such  joy  did  him 

spight. 
And  cutte  of  hys  dayes  with  untimely  woe. 
Betraying  him  into  the  traines  of  hys  foe. 
Now  I,  a  waylfull  widdowe  behight,        201 
Of  my  old  age  have  this  one  delight. 
To  see  thee  succeede  in  thy  fathers  steade. 
And  florish  in  flowres  of  lusty  head: 
For  even  so  thy  father  his  head  upheld. 
And  so  his  hauty  homes  did  he  weld.' 

Tho  marking  him  with  melting  eyes, 
A  thrilling  throbbe  from  her  hart  did  aryse, 
And  interrupted  all  her  other  speache 
With  some  old  sorowe  that  made  a  newe 

breache:  210 

Seemed  shee  sawe  in  the  younglings  face 
The  old  lineaments  of  his  fathers  grace. 
At  last  her  solein  silence  she  broke. 
And  gan  his  newe  budded  beard  to  stroke. 
*  Kiddie,'  quoth  shee,  *  thou  kenst  the  great 


care 


220 


I  have  of  thy  health  and  thy  welfare, 
Which  many  wyld  beastes  liggen  in  waite 
For  to  entrap  in  thy  tender  state: 
But  most  the  Foxe,  maister  of  collusion; 
For  he  has  voued  thy  last  confusion. 
Forthy,  my  Kiddie,  be  ruld  by  mee, 
And  never  give  trust  to  his  trecheree. 
And  if  he  chaunce  come  when  I  am  abroade, 
Sperre  the  yate  fast,  for  feare  of  fraude; 
Ne  for  all  his  worst,  nor  for  his  best. 
Open  the  dore  at  his  request.' 

So  schooled  the  Gate  her  wanton  sonne. 
That  answerd  his  mother,  all  should  be  done. 
Tho  went  the  pensife  damme  out  of  dore, 
And  chaunst  to  stomble  at  the  threshold 
flore :  230 

Her    stombling    steppe    some    what    her 

amazed, 
(For  such  as  signes   of  ill  luck  bene  dis- 
praised) 
Yet  forth  shee  yode,  thereat  halfe  aghast: 
And  Kiddie  the  dore  sperred  after  her  fast. 
It  was  not  long  after  shee  was  gone. 
But  the  false  Foxe  came  to  the  dore  anone: 
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Not  as  a  foze,  for  then  he  had  be  kend, 
But  all  as  a  poore  pedler  he  did  wend, 
Bearing  a  trusse  of  tryfles  at  hys  backe, 
As  bells,  and   babes,  and  glasses,  in  hys 

packe.  240 

A  biggen  he  had  got  about  his  brayne, 
For  in  his  headpeace  he  felt  a  sore  payne: 
His  hinder  heele  was  wrapt  in  a  clout. 
For  with  great  cold  he  had  gotte  the  gout. 
There  at  the  dore  he  cast  me  downe  hys 

pack, 
And  layd  him  downe,  and  groned, '  Alack  ! 

alack ! 
Ah,  deare  Lord  I  and  sweete  Saint  Chari- 

tee  I 
That  some   good  body  woulde  once  pitie 

mee  I ' 
Well  heard  Kiddie  al  this  sore  constraint. 
And  lengd  to  know  the  cause  of  his  com- 

plaiut:  250 

Tbo,   creepuig  close    behind    the    wickets 

clinck, 
Prevelie  he  peeped  out  through  a  chinck: 
Yet  not  so  pre  VI  lie  but  the  Foxe  him  spyed: 
For  deceitfull  meaning  Ls  double  eyed. 
'  Ah,  good  young  maister  I  *  then  gan  he 

crye, 
<  Jesus  blesse  that  sweete  face  I  espye, 
And  keepe  your  corpse  from  the  careful! 

stoimds 
That  in  my  carrion  carcas  abounds.' 

The  Kicid,  pittying  hys  heavinesse, 
Askcnl  the  cause  of  his  great  distrcsse,    260 
And  al.Ho  who  and  whence  that  he  were. 
Tho  he,  that  had  well  ycond  his  lere. 
Thus  medle<l  his  talke  with  many  a  teare: 
'  Sicke,  sicke,  alas  !  and  little  lack  of  dead, 
But  I  be  relieved  by  your  beastlyhead. 
I  am  a  poore  sliecpe,  albe  my  colourc  donne: 
For  with  long  traveile  I  am  brent  in  the 

Sonne. 
And  if  that  my  grandsire  me  sayd  be  true, 
Sicker,  I  am  very  sybbe  to  you: 
So  be  your  goodlihead  doe  not  disdayne  270 
The  base  kinred  of  so  simple  swauie. 
Of  mercye  and  favour  then  I  you  pray. 
With  your  ayd  to  forstall  my  neere  decay.' 

Tho  out  of  his  packe  a  glasse  he  tooke. 
Wherein  while  Kiddie  un wares  did  looke, 
He  was  so  enamored  with  the  newell. 
That  nought  he  deemed  deare  for  the  Jewell. 
Tho  o|)ened  he  the  dore,  and  in  came 
The  false  Foxe,  as  he  were  starke  lame.  279 
HLh  tayle  he  elapt  betwixt  his  legs  twayne, 
Lest  he  should  be  descried  by  his  trayne. 


Being  within,  the  Kidde  made  him  good 
glee. 
All  for  the  love  of  the  glasse  he  did  see. 
After  his  chere,  the  pealer  can  chat, 
And  tell  many  lesings  of  this  and  that, 
And  how  he  could  shewe  many  a  fine  koack. 
Tho  shewed  his  ware  and  opened  his  packe^ 
All  save  a  bell,  which  he  left  behind 
In  the  basket  for  the  Kidde  to  fynd. 
Which  when  the  Kidde  stooped  downe  to 
catch,  190 

He  popt  him  in,  and  his  basket  did  latch; 
Ne  stayed  he  once,  the  dore  to  make  fas^ 
But  raime  awaye  with  him  in  all  hast. 
Home  when  the  doubtfull  damme  had  her 
hyde. 
She  m ought  see  the  dore  stand  open  wyde. 
All  agast,  lowdly  she  gRn  to  call 
Her  Kidde;  but  he  nould  auswere  at  all. 
1  ho  on  the  fiore  she  sawe  the  merchandise 
Of  which  her  sonne  had  sette  to  dere  a  prise. 
What  heipe  ?   her  Kidde  shee  knewe  well 
was  gone:  joo 

Shee  weeped,  and  wayled,  and  made  great 

mone. 
Such  end   liad   the   Kidde,  for  he  nonld 

warned  be 
Of  craft  coloured  with  simplicitie: 
And  such  end,  {)erdie,  does  all  hem  remayne 
That  of  such  falsers  f reendship  bene  fayne. 
Pal.  Truly,  Piers,  thou  art  beside  thy  wit, 
Furthest  fro  the  marke,  weening  it  to  hit. 
Now  I  pray  thee,  lette  me  thy  tale  borrows 
For  our  Sir  John  to  say  to  morrowe 
At  the  kerke,  when  it  is  holliday:  310 

For  well  he  meanes,  but  little  can  say. 
But  and  if  foxes  bene  so  crafty  as  so, 
Much  needeth  all  shepheards  hem  to  knowe. 
Piers.  Of  their  falshode  more  could  I  re- 
count: 
But  now  the  bright  sunne  gynneth  to  dis- 
mount; 
And,  for  the  deawie  night  now  doth  nye^ 
I  hold  it  best  for  us  home  to  hye. 

PALINODES   EMBLEME. 
Ilaf  fi^y  AwiffTos  &rurrc7. 

PIERS   HIS   EMBLEME. 
Tls  S'  &pa  wlaris  iiwlffr^ ; 


GLOSSE 

Thilke^  this  same  moneth.   It  is  applyed  ta 
the  season  of  the  moneth,  when  all  menne  de> 
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light  them  selves  with  pleasaance  of  fieldes, 
and  gardens,  and  garments. 
Btoncket  liveries,  gray  coates. 
Yclady  arrayed.  Y  redoandeth,  as  before. 
In  every  where,  a  straonge,  yet  praper  kind 
of  speaking. 

Bushels,  a  diminative,  so.  little  bushes  of 
haathorue.  >o 

Kirke,  church. 
Quenu,  please. 

A  shole^  a  multitude ;  taken  of  fishe,  Tehereof 
some  going  in  g^reat  companieS|  are  sayde  to 
swimme  in  a  shole. 
Yode,  went. 
Jouyssance,  joye. 
Swinck,  labour. 
Inly,  entirely. 

FaytourSn  vagabonds.  ^ 

Great  Pan  is  Christ,  the  very  God  of  all 
shepheards,  which  calleth  himselfe  the  greate 
and  good  shepherd.   The  name  is  most  rightly 
(me  thinkes)  applyed  to  him,  for  Pan  signifieth 
sdl,  or  omnipotent,  which  is  onely  the  Lord 
Jesns.   And  by  that  name  (as  I  remember)  he 
is  called  of  Eusebius,  in  his  fif  te  booke  De  Pre- 
parat.  Ecang. ;  who  thereof  telleth  a  proper 
storye  to  that  purpose.    Which  story  is  first  re- 
corded of  Plutarch,  in  his  booke  of  the  ceas-  30 
ingof  oracles,  and  of  Lavetere  translated,  in  his 
booke  of  walking  sprightes.     Who  saytb,  that 
aboat  the  same  time  that  our  Lord  suffered  his 
most  bitter  passion  for  the  redemtion  of  man, 
certein  passengers,  sayling  from  Italy  to  Cy- 
prus and  passing  by  certain  iles  called  Pazae, 
heard    a    voyce     calling    alowde     ^Thamus, 
Thamas ! '  (now  Thamus  was  the  name  of  an 
.Egyptian,  which  was  pilote  of  the  ship)  who, 
giving  eare  to  the  cry,  was  bidden,  when  he  40 
came  to  Palodes,  to  tel  that  the  great  Pan  was 
dead :  which  he  doubting  to  doe,  yet  for  that 
when  he  came  to  Palodes,  there  sodeinly  was 
snch  a  calme  of  winde,  that  the  shippe  stoode 
still  in  the  sea  unmoved,  he  was  forced  to  cry 
alo\rd,  that  Pan  was  dead  :  wherewithal!  there 
was  heard  suche  piteous  outcryes  and  dread- 
full  shriking,  as  hath  not  bene  the  like.     By 
whych  Pan,  though  of  some  be  understoode  the 
great  Satanas,  whose  kingdome  at  that  time  50 
was  by  Christ  conquered,  the  gates  of  hell 
broken  up,  and  death   by  death  delivered  to 
etemall  death,  (for  at  that  time,  as  he  sayth, 
all  oracles  surceased,  and  enchaunted  spirits, 
that  were  wont  to  delude  the  people,  thence- 
forth held  theyr  peace)  and  also  at  the  de- 
maund  of  the  Emperoure  Tiberius,  who  that 
Pan  should  be,  answere  was  made  him  by  the 
wisest  and  best  learned,  that  it  was  the  sonne 
of  Mercuric  and  Penelope,  yet  I  think  it  60 
more  properly  meant  of  the  death  of  Christ,  the 
onely  and  very  Pan,  then  suffering  for  his  flock. 


1  as  I  am  seemeth  to  imitate  the  oommei 
proverb,  Malim  invidere  mihiomnes,  quam  miser- 
escere, 

Nas  is  a  svncope,  for  ne  has,  or  has  not :  as 
noiUd  for  toomd  not. 

Tho  with  them  doth  imitate  the  epitaphe  of 
the  ryotous  king  Sardanapalus,  whych  he  caused 
to  be  written  on  his  tombe  in  Greeke :  which  70 
verses  be  thus  translated  by  Tullie. 

*  Hffic  habui  quse  edi,  quseque  exaturata  libido 
Uausit,  at  iUamanent  multa  ac  prseclara  relicta.* 

Which  may  thus  be  turned  into  English. 

*  All  that  I  eate  did  I  joye,  and  aU  that  I  greedily 

gorged: 
Am  for  those  many  goodly  matters  left  I  for  others.* 

Much  like  the  epitaph  of  a  good  olde  Erie  of 
Devonshire,  which,  though  much  more  wise- 
dome  bewraieth  then  Sardanapalus,  yet  hath  a 
smacke  of  his  sensuall  delights  and  beastli-  80 
nesse.  The  rhymes  be  these : 

*  Ho,  ho  !  who  lies  here  ? 
I  the  good  Erie  of  Devonahere, 
And  Maulde  mv  wife,  tiiat  was  f ol  deare : 
We  lived  together  Iv.  yeare. 

That  we  spent,  we  had  : 

That  we  gave,  we  have : 

That  we  lefte,  we  lost.' 

Algrind,  the  name  of  a  shepheard. 

Men  of  the  lay,  lay  men.  v» 

Enaunter,  least  that. 

Sovenaunce,  remembraunce. 

Miscreaunce,  despeire,  or  misbeliefe. 

Chevisaunce,  sometime  of  Chaucer  used  for 
gaine :  sometime  of  other  for  spoyle,  or  bootie, 
or  enterprise,  and  sometime  for  chiefdome. 

Pan  himselfe,  God :  according  ns  is  sayd  in 
Deuteronomie,  that,  in  division  of  the  lande  of 
Canaan,  to  the  tribe  of  Levie  no  portion  of 
heritage  should  bee  allotted,  for  God  him-  100 
selfe  was  their  inheritaunce. 

Some  gan,  meant  of  the  Pope,  and  his  Anti- 
chnstian  prelates,  which  usurpe  a  tynonnical 
dominion  in  the  Churche,  and  with  Peters  coun- 
terfet  keyes  open  a  wide  gate  to  al  wickednesse 
and  insolent  government.  Nought  here  spoken, 
as  of  purpose  to  deny  fatherly  rule  and  godly 
governaunce  (as  some  malitiously  of  late  have 
done,  to  the  great  unreste  and  hinderaunce  of 
the  Churche)  but  to  displaye  the  pride  and  1 10 
disorder  of  such  as,  in  steede  of  feeding  their 
sheepe,  indeede  feede  of  theyr  sheepe. 

Sourse,  welspring  and  originall. 

Borroive,  pledge  or  suertie. 

The  geaunte  is  the  greate  Atlas,  whom  the 
poetes  feign  to  be  a  huge  geannt,  that  beareth 
Heaven  on  his  shoulders :  being  in  deede  a  raer- 
veilous  highe  mountaine  in  Mauritania,  that 
now  is  Barbaric,  which,  to  mans  seeming,  per- 
ceth  the  cloudes,  and  seemeth  to  touch  the  120 
heavens.    Other  thinke,  and  they  not  amisser 
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that  this  fable  was  meant  of  one  Atlas,  king  of 
the  same  countrye,  (of  whome  may  bee,  that 
that  hil  had  his  denomination)  brother  to  Pro- 
metheus, who  (as  the  Grekes  say)  did  first  f yud 
out  the  hidden  courses  of  the  starres,  by  an 
excellent  ima^natiou:  wherefore  the  poetes 
feigned,  that  he  susteyned  the  firmament  on 
hys  shoulders.  Many  other  conjectures  ueede- 
lesse  be  told  hereof.  '3o 

Warke,  worke. 

Enckeason^  cause,  occasion. 

Dtcare  borow^  that  is  our  Saviour,  the  corn- 
men  pledge  of  all  mens  debts  to  death. 

Wi/tenf  blame. 

Nought  setmethj  is  unseemely. 

CorU^kj  strife,  contention. 

//er,  theyr,  as  useth  Chaucer. 

Harij  for  have. 

Ham.  t<^ether.  Mo 

This  tale  is  much  like  to  that  in  .^Isops  fables, 
but  the  catastrophe  and  end  is  farre  different. 
By  the  Kidde  may  be  understoode  the  simple 
sorte  of  the  faythfull  and  true  Christians.  By 
hys  dame,  Christe,  that  hath  alreadie  with 
carefull  watchewords  (as  heere  doth  the  gote) 
warned  his  little  ones,  to  beware  of  such  dou- 
bling deceit.  By  the  Foze,  the  false  and  faith- 
lesse  Papistes,  to  whom  is  no  credit  to  be  given, 
nor  felowshippe  to  be  used.  150 

The  Gatty  the  Gote :  northemely  spoken,  to 
tume  O  into  A. 

Yode,  went :  afforesayd. 

She  Kt,  a  figure  called  Fictio,  which  useth 
to  attribute  reasonable  actions  and  speaches  to 
unreasonable  creatures. 

The  bloasmeg  of  lust  be  the  young  and  mossie 
heares,  which  then  beginne  to  sproute  and  shoote 
foorth,  when  lustfnll  heate  beginneth  to  kindle. 

And  wiM,  a  very  poetical  irdOos.  '^^ 

Orphanef  a  youngling  or  pnpill,  that  need- 
eth  a  tutonr  and  governonr. 

That  word,  a  patheticall  parenthesis,  to  en- 
crease  a  carefull  hyperbaton. 

The  braunch  of  the  fathers  body  is  the  child. 

Far  even  so  alluded  to  the  saying  of  Andro- 
mache to  Ascanius  in  Virgile. 

*  8ic  ocolos,  sic  ille  msnut,  dc  ora  ferebat.* 

A  thrilling  throbs  a  percing  sighe. 

Liggen,  lye.  »7o 

Maister  ofcoUusion,  sc.  coloured  guile,  because 
the  Foze,  of  al  beasts,  is  most  wily  and  crafty. 

Sperre  the  Jfate,  shut  the  dore. 

For  such :  The  gotes  stombling  is  here  noted 
as  an  evil!  signe.  The  like  to  be  marked  in  all 
histories :  and  that  not  the  leasts  of  the  Lorde 
llastingues  in  King  Rycharde  the  Third  his 
dayes.  For  beside  his  daungeroos  dreame 
(whiche  was  a  shrewde  prophecie  of  his  mishap 
that  f  olowed)  it  is  sayd  that  in  the  morning,   180 


ryding  toward  the  Tower  of  London,  there  tt 
sitte  uppon  matters  of  counsell,  his  horse  stoni* 
bled  t wise  or  thrise  by  the  way  :  which  of  some, 
that,  ryding  with  hym  in  his  company,  were  pri- 
vie  to  his  ueere  destenie,  was  secretly  marked, 
and  afterward  noted  for  memorie  of  his  great 
mishap  that  ensewed.  For  being  then  as  merye 
as  man  might  be,  and  least  doubting  any  mor- 
tall  daunger,  he  was,  within  two  liowres  after, 
of  the  tyranne  put  to  a  shamefull  deatJie.     190 

As  belles:  By  such  trifles  are  noted,  tiie  le- 
liques  and  ragges  of  popish  superstition,  which 
put  no  smal  religion  in  belles,  and  babies,  se. 
idoles,  and  glasses,  sc.  paxes,  and  such  lyke 
trumperies. 

Great  cold :  For  they  boast  much  of  their  out- 
ward patience,  and  voluntarye  sufferannce,  as 
a  worke  of  merite  and  holy  humblenesse. 

Sweete  S.  Charitie,  the  Catholiques  comen 
othe,  and  ouely  speache,  to  have  charitye  300 
alwayes  in  their  mouth,  and  sometime  in  their 
outward  actions,  but  never  inwardly  in  fayth 
and  godly  zeale. 

Clincke,  a  key  hole.  Whose  diminutive  is 
clicket,  used  of  Chaucer  for  a  key. 

Stoundes,  fittes:  aforesayde. 

His  lere,  his  lesson. 

Med  led,  mingled. 

Bfstliheady  agreeing  to  the  person  of  a  beast. 

Sibbe,  of  kynne.  aio 

Newelly  a  newe  thing. 

To  forestall,  to  prevent. 

Glee,  chere  :  afforesayde. 

Deare  a  price,\m  lyf  e,  which  he  lost  for  those 
toyes. 

Such  ende  is  an  epiphonema,  or  rather  the 
morall  of  the  whole  tale,  whose  purpose  is  to 
wame  the  Protestaunt  beware,  howe  he  geveth 
credit  to  the  uiifaythfull  Catholique :  whereof 
we  have  dayly  proofes  sufficient,  but  one  sao 
moste  famous  of  all,  practised  of  late  yeares  in 
Fraunce,  by  Charles  the  Nynth. 

Fayne,  gladde  or  desyrous. 

Our  Sir  Jolm,  a  Popishe  priest.  A  saying  fit 
for  the  groscnesse  of  a  shepheard,  but  spcMten 
to  taunte  unlearned  priestes. 

Dismount,  descende  or  set. 

Nye,  draweth  nere. 

BMBLBMB. 

Both  tJiese  emblemes  make  one  whole  hexa- 
metre.  The  first  spoken  of  Palinodie,  as  in  ajo 
reproohe  of  them  that  be  distmstfull,  is  a  peeee 
of  Theognis  verse,  intending,  that  who  doth 
most  mistrust  is  most  false.  For  such  experi- 
ence in  falshod  breedeth  mistrust  in  the  myad, 
thinking  no  lesse  guile  to  lurke  in  others  then 
in  hymselfe.  But  Piers  thereto  strongly  reply- 
eth  with  another  peece  of  the  same  verM,  say- 
ing, as  in  his  former  fable,  what  fayth  then  m 
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there  in  ihe  faythlesse  ?  For  if  fayth  be  the 
ground  of  religion,  which  fayth  they  dayly  >4o 
false,  what  hold  then  is  there  of  theyr  religion  ? 
And  thys  is  all  that  they  saye. 


JUNE 

JEGLOGA  SEXTA 
ABQUHENT 

This  .Mglogue  is  wholly  vowed  to  the  com- 
playning  of  Colins  ill  successe  in  his  love.  For 
being  (as  is  aforesaid)  enamoured  of  a  country 
lasse,  Rosalind,  and  having  (as  seemeth)  founde 
place  in  her  heart,  he  laraenteth  to  his  deare 
frend  Hobbinoll,  that  he  is  nowe  forsaken  un- 
faithfully, and  in  his  steede  Menalcas,  another 
shepheard,  received  disloyally.  And  this  is  the 
whole  argument  of  this  JBlglogue. 

HOBBINOL.    COLIN  CLOUTE. 

Hob,  Lo,  Collin,  here  the  place  whose 

pleasaunt  syte 
From  other  shades  hath  weand  my  wan- 

dring  mynde. 
Tell  me,  what  wants  me  here  to  worke  de- 

lyte? 
The  simple  ayre,  the  gentle  warbling  wynde, 
So  calme,  so  coole,  as  no  where  else  I  ^mde, 
The  grassye  ground  with  daintye  daysies 

dight, 
The  bramble  bush,  where  byrds  of  every 

kynde 
To  the  waters  fall  their  tmies   attemper 

right. 

Col.  0   happy  Hobbinoll !  I  blesse  thy 

state, 
That  Paradise   hast  fomid,  whych  Adam 

lost.  10 

Here  wander  may  thy  flock,  early  or  late, 
Withouten  dreade  of  wolves  to  bene  ytost: 
Thy  lovely  layes  here  mayst  thou  freely 

boste. 
But  I,  unhappy  man,  whom  cruell  Fate 
And  angry  gods  pursue  from  coste  to  coste, 
Can  nowhere  fynd  to  shroude  my  lucklesse 

pate. 

Hob.  Then  if  by  me  thou  list  advised  be. 
Forsake  the  soyle  that  so  doth  the  bewitch; 
Leave  me  those  hilles,  where  harbrough  nis 

to  see, 
Kor    holybush,   nor    brere,  nor    winding 

witchoi  ao 


And  to  the  dales  resort,  where  shepheards 

ritch. 
And  fruictfull  flocks,  bene  every  where  to 

see. 
Here  no  night  ravens  lodge,  more  black 

then  pitche. 
Nor  elvish  ghosts,  nor  gastly  owles  doe 

flee. 

But  frendly  Faeries,  met  with  many  Graces, 
And  lightfote  Nymphes,  can  chace  the  lin- 

gring  night 
With  heydeguyes  and  trimly  trodden  traces. 
Whilst  systers  nyne,  which  dwell  on  Par- 

nasse  hight. 
Doe  make  them  musick  for  their  more  de- 

light; 
And  Pan  himselfe,  to  kisse  their  christall 

faces,  30 

Will  pype  and  daunce,  when  Phcebe  shineth 

bright: 
Such  pierlesse  pleasures  have  we  in  these 

places. 

Cd.  And  I,  whylst  youth  and  course  of 

carelesse  yeeres 
Did  let  me  walke  withouten  lincks  of  love. 
In  such  delights  did  joy  amongst  my  peeres: 
But  ryper  age  such  pleasures  doth  reprove; 
My  fancye  eke  from  former  follies  move 
To  stayed  steps:  for  time  in  passing  weares, 
(As    garments    doen,    which    wexen    old 

above) 
And  draweth  newe  delightes  with   hoary 

heares.  40 

Tho   couth  I  sing  of  love,  and   time  my 

pype  .   . 

Unto  my  plaintive  pleas  in  verses  made ; 
Tho  would  I  seeke  for  queene  apples  un- 

rype, 
To  gfive  my  Rosalind,  and  in  sommer  shade 
Dight  gaudy  girlonds  was  my  comen  trade, 
To  crowne   her  golden  locks;  but  yeeres 

more  rype, 
And  losse  of  her,  whose  love  as  lyfe  I  wayd, 
Those  weary  wanton  toyes  away  dyd  wype. 

Hob.   Colin,   to  heare    thy   rymes    and 

roundelayes. 
Which  thou  were  wont  on  wastf  ull  hylls  to 

singe,  ^  50 

I  more  delight  then  larke  in  sommer  dayes: 
Whose  echo  made  the  neyghbour  groves  to 

ring, 
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And  taught  the  byrds,  which  in  the  lower 

spring 
Did  shroude  in  shady  leaves  from  sonny 

rayes, 
Frame  to  thy  songe  their  chereful  cherip- 

ing, 
Or  hold  theyr  peace,  for  shame  of  thy  swete 

layes. . 

I  sawe  Calliope  wyth  Muses  moe, 
Soone  as  thy  oaten  pype  beean  to  sound, 
Theyr  yvory  luyts  ana  tamburins  forgoe, 
And  from  the  fountaine,  where  they  sat 

around,  60 

Renne  after  hastely  thy  silver  sound. 
But  when  they  came  where  thou  thy  skill 

didst  showe, 
They  drewe  abacke,  as  halfe  with  shame 

confound, 
Shepheard  to  see,  them  in  theyr  art  outgoe. 

Col,   Of  Muses,  Hobbinol,  I  conne   no 

skill: 
For  they  bene  daughters  of  the  hyghest 

Jove, 
And  holden  scome  of  homely  shepheards 

•     quill. 
For  sith  I  heard  that  Pan  with  Phcebus 

strove. 
Which  him  to  much  rebuke  and  daunger 

drove, 
T  never  lyst  presume  to  Pamasse  hyll,      70 
But,  pyping  lowe  in  shade  of  lowly  grove, 
1  play  to  please  my  selfe,  all  be  it  ixl. 

Nought  weigh  I,  who  my  song  doth  prayse 

or  blame, 
Ne  strive  to  winne  renowne,  or  passe  the 

rest: 
With  shepheard  sittes  not  followe  fl}'ing 

fame, 
But  feede  his  flocke  in  fields  where  falls 

hem  best. 
I  wote  my  rymes  bene  rough,  and  rudely 

drest: 
The  fvtter  they  my  care  full  case  to  frame: 
Enough  is  me  to  paint  out  my  unrest, 
And  poore  my  piteous  plaints  out  in  the 

same.  •  80 

The  god  of  shepheards,  Tityms,  is  dead, 
Who  taught  me,  homely  as  I  can,  to  make. 
He,  whilst  he  lived,  wa«  the  soveraigne 

head 
Of  shepheards  all  that  bene  with  love  ytake: 


Well  couth  he  wayle  his  woes,  and  lightly 

slake 
The  flames  which  love  within  his  heart  had 

bredd. 
And  tell  us  mery  tales,  to  keepe  us  wake. 
The  while  our  sheepe  about  us  safely  f  edde. 

Nowe  dead  he  is,  and  lyeth  wrapt  in  lead, 
(O  why  should  Death  on  hym  such  outrage 

showe  ?)  90 

And  all  hys  passing  skil  with  him  is  fledde. 
The  fame  whereof  doth  dayly  grater  growe. 
But  if  on   me  some   little    drops  would 

flowe 
Of  that  the  spring  was  in  his  learned  hedde^ 
I  soone  would  leame  these  woods  to  waylt 

my  woe. 
And  teache  the  trees  their  trickling  teaiet 

to  shedde. 

Then  should  my  plaints,  causd  of  discnrte- 

see. 
As  messengers  of  all  my  painfull  plight, 
Flye  to  my  love,  where  ever  that  she  bee. 
And  pierce  her  heart  with  poynt  of  worthy 

wight,  too 

As  shee  deserves,  that  wrought  so  deadly 

spight. 
And  thuu,  Menalcas,  that  by  trecheree 
Didst  underfong  my  lasse  to  wexe  so  lights 
Shouldcst  well  be  knowne  for  such  thy  vil- 

lanee. 

But  since  I  am  not  as  I  wish  I  were, 

Ye  gentle  shepheards,  which  your  flocks  do 

feede, 
Whether  on  hylls,  or  dales,  or  other  where, 
Beare  witnesse  all  of  thys  so  wicked  deede; 
And  tell  the  lasse,  whose  flowre  is  woze  a 

weede. 
And  faultlesse  fayth  is  turned  to  faithlesse 

fere,  ito 

That  she  the  truest  shepheards  hart  made 

bleede 
That  lyves  on  earth,  and  loved  her  most 

dere. 

Hob.  0  carefiill  Colin  1 1  lament  thy  ease: 
Thy  teares  would  make  the  hardest  flint  to 

flowe. 
Ah,  faithlesse  Rosalind,  and  voide  of  graee. 
That  art  the  roote  of  all  this  ruthf ull  woe  1 
But  now  is  time,  I  gesse,  homeward  to  goe: 
Then  ryse,  ye  blessed  flocks,  and  honw 

apace, 


Least  night  witb  stealing  steppes  doe  you 

forsloe. 
And  wett  your  tender  lambca  that  hy  you 


GLOSSE 

Far'adise.  A  Paradise  in  Greeks  siptiiieth  a 
nrdeo  of  plensare.  or  plnca  of  delights,  tio 
at  companth  the  SDile  v  berin  HobbinDll  mads 
lit  abode,  to  thai  eartlilj  Paradise,  ia  Sorip- 
tore  called  Edea,  wherein  Adam  Id  liig  fi»t 
treation  waa  placed :  whiuh,  of  the  moat 
luroed.  ia  thought  to  be  iu  MBSopoCumio,  the 
niMt  f*riila  and  pleaBaunte  oonntry  iu  the 
Mnrld  (as  may  appeare  by  Diodoriu  Sjcn-  jd 
Ins  deicripdiHi  of  it,  in  the  hyatAiie  of  Aleian- 
d«nconqu«st  tbercof :)  lying  betweene  the  two 
bniDiu  FTTers,  (whioh  are  sayd  in  Scripture  to 
Bare  out  of  Paradise)  Tygris  aad  Euptiratea, 

Feriakt  the  sogU.  This  is  no  pocttoal  fiction, 
bnt  nofeytiedly  spoken  oE  tlie  poeM  aelfe,  who 
foTipKiall  occiisioD  of  private  uiTayres.  (as  I 
luie  bena  partly  at  himseUe  infurtned)  and 
tothismoro  preferment,  removing  oot  of  the  lo 
Northparta,  came  iuto  the  South,  la  Uolb'  oil 
iDdeoda  adiined  him  privatelv. 

TlioK  hjtllei,  that  is  the 'North  oonntrje 
where  be  dwelt.  i 

.Vh,  k  not. 

TK'.  dalts,  the  Snuthpartes.  where  he  nowe 
ib;detb.  which  thoaghu  thev  be  ful  of  h)]]  a 
mil  WDodea  (for  Kent  ia 'very  bvll  e  and 
VDodre;  and  therefore  ao  called;  for  JTo  sh 
h  Uie  Haiona  ton^e  aiguifieth  wood  e  )  yet  J 
ia  I«epec1e  of  the  Xorthpartes  thei  be  called 
dales.  For  indede  the  North  ia  connled  the 
b^faer  conn  try  e. 

mg/tl  raBtas,  &c.  By  Bnch  hatefull  byrd  a 
hee  meanelh  all  misfortanea  (whereof  they  be 
(okeos)  dying  every  where. 

FTfndls  faeriei.  The  opinion  of  faenes  and 
elfta  is  Terr  old,  and  yet  aticketh  Tery  rel 
inonsly  in  the  myndes  of  some.  Bnt  to  roote 
that  rancke  opinion  of  elfes  onte  of  mens  v 
bearta,  the  truth  is,  that  there  be  no  auch 
thingea.  nor  yet  the  abndowRS  of  the  things, 
bnt  onely  by  a  sort  at  bald  fnera  and  knavish 
shaveling  so  feigned :  which,  aa  iu  nil  other 
tbings,  so  in  that,  soughte  to  nonaell  the  comen 
people  in  ignorannoe,  least,  being  ones  ne- 
(inainted  with  the  trnth  of  things,  they  wonlrle 
in  tyme  amell  out  the  untmfh  of  [heyr  packed 
pelfe  and  maaacpenie  religion.  But  the  Booth 
is,  that  when  all  Italy  was  distroicte  into  the  S" 


3  fan 


>  of  the  Quelfea  and  the  Gibeli 


a  hou 


uFlor 


many  tbinge  eia)  be 
for  Guelfea  and  Gib 


gnt),  through  thuir  great  miscbiefes  and  tnany 
outrages,  to  be  so  odious,  or  rather  dreadfnll, 
iu  the  peoples  eares,  that  if  Uieyr  children  at 
any  time  were  frDwarde  and  wanton,  they 
would  aay  to_tbem  that  the  Quelfe  or  tlie  Gibe- 
jrdfl  nowe  from  them  (as 
come  info  our  naage,  Bod< 
linea,  we  say  elfes  and  to 
Koblins.  Nu  otherwise  then  the  Fmnchnien 
used  to  say  of  that  vsliaunt  captain,  the  very 
scourge  of  Fraunee,  the  Lord  Thalbot,  after- 
ward Erie  of  Bhrewabnry ;  whose  noblesse 
bred  snchoterronrin  the  hearlaof  (he  French, 
tlmt  oft  timeaeven  great  armiea  were  defaicted 
and  put  to  llyglit  at  the  onely  hearing  of  hys 
name.  In  aomuch  that  the  French  nemen,  to 
affray  tbeyr  chyldren,  would  tell  them  that 
the  Talbot  cammetb.  70 

Many  Graxei.  Though  there  be  indeede  but 
three  Graces  or  Chnrites  (as  afore  is  sard)  or 
at  the  utmost  bnt  f  oars,  yet  in  respect  of  many 
gvftes  of  bounty,  tliere  mav  be  sajde  more. 
A'nd  BO  Muaaussayth,  that'in  Heroes  eyther 
eye  there  satte  a  hundred  Qr.icea.  And  by 
that  aathoritye,  thya  eame  poete,  in  hia  Pa. 
geaunts,  soich  '  An  hundred  Graces  on  her  eye- 
ledde  satte,'  4c. 

tlaydegiiies,  a  conntry  daunco  or  rownd.  fa 
The  L'oneeipt  is,  that  the  Graces  and  Nymplies 
lue  dannce  nn  0  the  Mu.<ies  and  Pan  his  mu- 
a  ake  all  n  ght  by  monnelight.  To  signifie  the 
plea  anntnease  of  the  soyle. 

I  teres  eq  alles  Bnd  felow  ahepheards. 

Queneappbs  vnript,  imitating  Virgils  vcrae, 

\  f  0/ 60  (T  rroi-ej,  B  straunge  plirnsB  in  Eng- 
I  ih   but     ord  for  word  expressing  the  I^tine 

bp    nj    not  of   water,  but  of  yonng   trees 

Cu  /  ope  afforeaajde,  Thys  staffe  ia  full  of 
ie    e  poe    cal   nvention. 

Tambur  nts  an  olde  kind  of  inatrament, 
nb  ch  of  some   a  auppoaed  to  be  ihe  olnrion. 

/an  mth  Fhrbus.  The  tale  ia  well  knowna, 
howe  that  Pho  and  Apollo,  alriving  tor  exeel- 
lencye  in  musicke.  oboae  Midas  for  thoir  judge. 
Who,  being  corrupted  wylh  partiall  affeo-  1 


e  the  vi 


o  Pan  n 


red :  for 


which  Phcebna   aette  a  psyre   of   aasea   eares 
upon  hvs  head,  &c. 

Titsrus.  That  by  Tityms  is  meant  Chancer, 
hath  bene  already  aaffioiently  snyde.  and  by 
thys  more  playne  appearetb.  that  he  eayth,  hs 
tolde  merve  tnlea.  h^uch  aa  be  hya  Canterbnrie 
Tales.  Whom  he  cnlleth  the  god  of  pnetea 
for  hys  eicellencie.  so  aa  Tnllie  callelh  Len- 
tulns,  iZ)cuin  m'lisnia-,  actbegodoEhyalyfe.  no 
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To  n>al.-e.  to  versifie. 

O  ici*,  H  prctve  epanortbosis  or  eorrflcli 

Diaarlesit:.    IIh  nx'snatli   tlie    falgeneaae  of 

hi*  lover  KiMalinde,  who,  (orsakiog  h;m,  hodde 

Foynte  ',/ia/rClt!/  hi(f,  tlie  pricke  of  deMrted 

Menali  'i-..  the  name  of  n  shephsarde  in  Vir- 
gils ;  bui  hi.'Te  is  nieant  a  putsun  unkoovne 
ami  sccp  '■■.  iijpiyml  wliorne  be  otteo  bit-  no 

Vndtrj.myt,   undennyiidB   and    dooeiTB    by 

ftlie  lug)^!  mian. 

Yon  ninrTiibfr  that  in  the  fynt  IRgiogae, 
Colina  pin's ie  wu  .^incAaru  tptwti  for  that  Ha 
then  tberu  wbh  hope  of  faTour  to  be  fouud  in 
tyme.  tiixt  nove  bein{;  cleane  forlunie  and 
nJHted  nf  her,  aa  whnae  liope,  that  Kim.  is 
cleane  fliiincuiiihed  and  turaed  into  denpnyru, 
ha  renobnotth  nil  comfort,  and  hopv  nf  t^p 
gnodneuc  lo  rome :  vhich  U  all  tha  meauing 
of  thT*  embleme. 

JULYE 
JEOLOOA  SEPTIMA 


Tun  j^Elotnie  ii  inndH  in  tlio  hononr  and 
oimnicnil.-iiinnof  |7(>odBliep«beanles,  and  to  I  he 
ahamx  and  diiprat-ai-  nf  imiuilB  and  nmbitiona 
)<Biitoun.  siith  HI  Morrell  ia  here  imagined 
tobea. 


Thorn.  I«    not    thilke    same  a  goteheard 

That  nitleii  on  jonder  banrlce, 
Wlioee   stmviiig   lieard   thum    selfe    doth 

Emoni;  tlie  hiisheB  rmiokp  ? 
Ator.  W  Imt   ho  (   thou    joUye    shepbeards 

Come  lip  Ihe  hvll  to  mei 
Better  i*  then  the  loitU-  plnpie. 

All  for  thv  flookf  and  thee. 
Tkam.  All,  (jod  shield,  tatat.  that  I  ahoiUd 
dime. 

And  li-anio  tn  Wke  alofte;  » 

Thin  reeilr-  U  rjfe,  that  oftetitime 

Great  rljniWni  fall  unaoft. 
In  hiimbli'  dnles  U  footinf^  faat, 

The  trodc  Lt  not  M>  tickle, 
Audtboiitrh  one  fall  Ibnxtgh  heedlesse  bast, 

Tet  it  kid  miue  not  micklo. 


And  now  the  Sonne  hath  reared  np 

His  fyriefooted  teuie. 
Making  his  way  botweeue  the  Cnppe 

And  golden  Diademe:  » 

The  raiupaut  Ljon  hunts  he  fast. 

With  Dogge  ot  nojsome  breath. 
Whose  balctuU  burking  bringes  in  ha«t 

Pyne,  plagues,  and  dt-eery  death. 
Aeaynst  his  cruell  scortchtng  ]it»t« 

Where  hast  thou  coverture  ? 
The  wasteful!  hylls  unto  his  tbrcate 

Is  a  plityne  overture. 
But  if  thee  lust  lo  holden  chat 

leame  the'  little  what 

That  Thomalin  ran  sayne. 
Mot.  Syker,  thous  but  a  Isciiie  looid, 

And  rekes  much  of  thy  swinek. 
That  with  fond  teimes.ftnd  weetlease  worda, 

To  blere  myne  eyes  doest  thiuka. 
In  evill  honrc  thou  hentest  in  hood 

Thus  holy  hytlea  lo  blame, 
For  sacred  unto  saints  they  stond, 

And  of  them  han  theyr  name.  4a 

St.  Miehcls  Mount  who  does  not  know. 

That  wanles  the  westenie  costs  7 
And  of  St.  Brigeta  Bobtc,  I  trow. 

All  Kent  can  righllv  boaste: 
And  they  that  con  of  Muses  skill 

Snyne  most-what,  that  they  dwell 
(Ax  goteheards  wont)  upon  a  hill. 

Beside  a  lenraod  well. 
An<l  wonned  not  the  great  god  Yaik 

Upon  Mount  Olivet,  ^ 

Feeding  the  blessed  flocke  of  Don, 

\\  hich  djd  himselfe  beget  ? 
Thorn.  0  blessed    sheepc  !    O  ibeiilwaTd 
great, 

Tliat  bought  his  floeke  so  deare, 
And  Ihcm  <lid  save  with  btoudy  sweat 

From  wolres,  that  wonld  Ihcin  teaie  I 
il/or.  BosyUe,  as  holy  fathers  siiyne, 

There  is  a  hyllye  place. 
AVliere  Titan  ryseth  from  the  niayne, 
hys  dayly  n 


rhere  is  the  cave  where  Phebe  layed 

Th:  shepheard  long  to  dreame. 
Wliilome  there  used  Hhepbearda  all 

To  feede  thevr  flocks  at  will. 
Till  by  bis  foly  one  did  fall, 

That  all  the  rest  did  spill. 
And  sitbens  shepheardes  bene  foieMjd 

From  places  of  delight: 
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Forthy  I  weene  thou  be  affrayd 

To  clime  this  hilles  height. 
Of  Synah  can  I  tell  thee  more. 

And  of  Our  Ladyes  Bowre: 
But  little  needes  to  strow  my  store. 

Suffice  this  hill  of  our. 
Here  ban  the  holy  Faunes  recourse, 

And  Sylvanes  haunten  rathe; 
Here  has  the  salt  Medway  his  sourse, 

Wherein  the  Nymphes  doe  bathe ;         80 
The  salt  Medway,  that  trickling  stremis 

Adowne  the  dales  of  Kent, 
Till  with  bis  elder  brother  Themis 

His  brackish  waves  be  meynt. 
Here  growes  melampode  every  where, 

And  teribinth,  good  for  gotes: 
The  one,  my  madding  kiddes  to  smere. 

The  next,  to  heale  theyr  throtes. 
Hereto,  the  hiUs  bene  nigher  heven. 

And  thence  the  passage  ethe:  90 

As  well  can  prove  the  piercing  levin. 

That  seeldome  faUs  bynethe. 
Thorn.  Syker,  thou  speakes  lyke  a  lewde 
lorrell. 

Of  heaven  to  demen  so: 
How  be  I  am  but  rude  and  borrell, 

Yet  nearer  wayes  I  knowe. 
To  kerke  the  narre,  from  God  more  farre, 

Has  bene  an  old  sayd  sawe. 
And  he  that  strives  to  touch  the  starres 

Oft  stombles  at  a  strawe. 
Alsoone  may  shepheard  clymbe  to  skye, 

That  leades  in  lowly  dales. 
As  poteherd  prowd,  that,  sitting  bye, 

Lpon  the  mountaine  sayles. 
My  seely  sheepe  like  well  belowe, 

They  neede  not  melampode : 
For  they  bene  hale  enough,  I  trowe, 

And  liken  theyr  abode. 
But,  if  they  with  thy  gotes  should  yede, 

They  soone  myght  be  corrupted, 
Or  like  not  of  the  frowie  fede. 

Or  with  the  weedes  be  glutted. 
The  hylls  where  dwelled  holy  saints 

I  reverence  and  adore: 
Kot  for  themselfe,  but  for  the  sayncts 

Which  ban  be  dead  of  yore. 
And  nowe  they  bene  to  heaven  forewent, 

Theyr  good  is  with  them  goe, 
Theyr  sample  onely  to  us  lent. 
That  als  we  mought  doe  soe. 
Shepheards  they  weren  of  the  best, 

And  lived  in  lowlye  leas: 
And  sith  theyr  soules  bene  now  at  rest* 
Why  done  we  them  disease  ? 


100 


no 


xao 


Such  one  he  was  (as  I  have  heard 

Old  Algrind  often  sayne) 
That  wliilome  was  the  first  shepheard. 

And  lived  with  little  g^yne: 
As  meeke  he  was  as  meeke  mought  be. 

Simple  as  simple  sheepe,  13a 

Humble,  and  like  in  eche  degree 

The  flocke  which  he  did  keepe. 
Often  he  used  of  hys  keepe 

A  sacrifice  to  bring, 
Nowe  with  a  kidde,  now  with  a  sheepe 

The  altars  haUowing. 
So  lowted  he  unto  hys  Lord, 

Such  favour  couth  he  fynd. 
That  sithens  never  was  abhord 

The  simple  shepheards  kynd.  140 

And  such,  I  weene,  the  brethren  were 

That  came  from  Canaan, 
The  brethren  twelve,  that  kept  yfere 

The  flockes  of  mighty  Pan. 
But  nothing  such  thilk  shephearde  was 

Whom  Ida  by  11  dyd  beare. 
That  left  hys  flocke  to  fetch  a  lasse, 

Whose  love  he  bought  to  deare. 
For  he  was  proude,  that  ill  was  payd, 

(No  such  mought  shepheards  bee)        15c 
And  with  lewde  lust  was  overlayd: 

Tway  things  doen  ill  agree. 
But    shepheard    mought    be    meeke    and 
mylde, 

WeU  eyed  as  Argus  was, 
With  fleshly  foUyes  undefyled. 

And  stoute  as  steede  of  brasse. 
Sike  one  (sayd  Algrin)  Moses  was, 

That  sawe  hys  Makers  face. 
His  face,  more  cleare  then  christall  glasse, 

And  spake  to  him  in  place.  160 

This  had  a  brother,  (his  name  I  knewe) 

The  first  of  all  his  cote, 
A  shepheard  trewe,  yet  not  so  true 

As  he  that  earst  I  bote. 
Whilome  all  these  were  lowe  and  lief. 

And  loved  their  flocks  to  feede. 
They  never  stroven  to  be  chiefe. 

And  simple  was  theyr  weede. 
But  now  (thanked  be  God  therefore) 

The  world  is  well  amend,  170 

Their  weedes  bene  not  so  nighly  wore; 

Such  simplesse  mought  them  shend: 
They  bene  yclad  in  purple  and  pall, 

So  hath  theyr  God  them  blist. 
They  reigfne  and  rulen  over  all. 

And  lord  it  as  they  Hst: 
Ygyrt  with  belts  of  glitterand  gold, 

(Mought  they  good  sheepeheards  bene) 
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Theyr  Pan    theyr    sheepe    to    them   has 
sold; 

I  saye  as  some  have  seene.  x8o 

For  Palinode  (if  thou  him  ken) 

Yode  late  on  pilgrimage 
To  Rome,  (if  such  be  Rome)  and  then 

He  sawe  thilke  misusage. 
For  shepeheards,  sayd  he,  there  doen  leade. 

As  lordes  done  other  where ; 
Theyr  sheepe   han  crustes,  and  they  the 
bread; 

The  chippeS)  and  they  the  chere : 
They  han  the  iieece,  and  eke  the  flesh; 

(O  seely  sheepe  the  while  !) 
The  come  is  theyrs,  let  other  thresh, 

Their  hands  they  may  not  file. 
They  han  great  stores  and  thrif tye  stockes, 

Great  freendes  and  feeble  foes: 
What  neede  hem  caren  for  their  flocks  ? 

Theyr  boyes  can  looke  to  those. 
These  wisards  weltre  in  welths  waves, 

Pampred  in  pleasures  deepe ; 
They  han  fatte  kernes,  and  leany  knaves, 

Tneir  fasting  flockes  to  keepe.  200 

Sike  mister  men  bene  all  misgone, 

They  heapen  hylles  of  wrath: 
Sike  syrlye  shepheards  han  we  none, 

They  keepen  all  the  path. 
J/or.  Here  is  a  great  ueale  of  good  mat- 
ter 

Lost  for  lacke  of  telling. 
Now  sicker  I  see,  thou  doest  but  clatter: 

Harme  may  come  of  melling. 
Thou  medlest  more  then  shall  have  thanke. 

To  wyten  shepheards  welth: 
When  folke  bene  fat,  and  riches  rancke, 

It  is  a  signe  of  helth. 
But  say  me,  what  is  Algrin,  he 

That  is  so  oft  bynempt  ? 
Thorn,  He  is  a  shepheard  great  in  g^ree, 

But  hath  bene  long  ypent. 
One  daye  he  sat  upon  a  hyll. 

As  now  thou  wouldest  me: 
But  I  am  taught,  by  Algrins  ill, 

To  love  the  lowe  degree. 
For  sitting  so  with  bared  scalpe, 

An  eagle  sored  hye. 
That,  weening  hys  whyte  head  was  chalke, 

A  shell  fish  downe  let  flye: 
She  weend  the  shell  fishe  to  have  broake, 

But  therewith  bruzd  his  bravne; 
So  now,  astonied  with  the  stroke, 

He  Ives  in  lingrin^  payne. 
tfor.  Ah,  good  Algrm  I  his  hap  WM  illy 

But  shall  be  bett  in  time.  «3o 
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Now  farwell,  shepheard,  sith  thys  hyll 
Thou  hast  such  doubt  to  climbe. 

THOMALINS   EMBLEHE. 

In  medio  virtus, 

MORRELLS   EltfBLEME. 

In  summo /cdicitcu, 

GLOSSE 

A  goteheard.  By  gotes,  in  scrypture,  be 
presented   the  ivicked  and  reprobate,  whoeo 
pastour  also  must  needes  be  such. 

Banck  is  the  seate  of  honor. 

Straying  fuardf  which  wander  out  of  tiie 
waye  of  truth. 

Alif  for  also. 

Clymhe^  spoken  of  ambition. 

Great  dymherSy  according  to  Seneca  his 


to 


*  Decidunt  celsa,  grariore  lapmi.* 

Mickle,  much. 

The  sonne^  a  reason  why  he  refnaeth  to 
dwell  on  raountaiues,  because  there  is  no  shel- 
ter ag^ainst  the  scortching  sunne,  according  to 
the  time  of  the  yeare,  whiche  is  the  whoteti 
moneth  of  all. 

The  Cupp  and  Diademe  be  two  signes  in  the 
firmament,  through  which  the  sonne  maketh 
his  course  in  the  moneth  of  July. 

Lion.  Thys  is  poetically  spoken,  as  if  the  *o 
Sunne  did  hunt  a  Lion  with  one  dogge.  The 
meaning  whereof  is,  that  in  July  the  sonne  is 
in  Leo.  At  which  tyme  the  Dogge  starre, 
which  is  called  Syrius,  or  Canicula,  reigoeth 
with  immoderate  heate,  causing  pestilenoe, 
drongth,  and  many  diseases. 

Overture^  an  open  place.  The  word  is  hot* 
rowed  of  the  French,  and  used  in  good  writers. 

To  holden  chatty  to  tnlke  and  prate. 

A  loorde  was  wont  among  the  old  Britons  so 
to  signifie  a  lorde.  And  therefore  the  Danes, 
that  long  time  usurped  theyr  tyrannic  here  in 
Brytanie,  were  called,  for  more  dread  and  dig- 
nitie,  Lurdanes«  sc.  Lord  Danes.  At  which  time 
it  is  sayd,  that  the  insolencie  and  pryde  ol 
that  nation  was  so  ontragious  in  thys  realme, 
that  if  it  fortuned  a  Briton  to  be  going  over  a 
bridge,  and  sawe  a  Dane  set  foote  upon  the 
same,  he  muste  retorne  back,  till  the  Dane 
were  cleane  over,  or  els  abyde  the  pryee  of  40 
his  displeasure,  which  was  no  lesse  then  present 
death.  But  being  afterwarde  ezpelled,  that 
name  of  Lnrdane  became  so  odious  unto  tiie 
people,  whom  they  had  long  oppressed,  that 
even  at  this  daye  they  use,  for  more  reproebe, 
to  call  the  qnartane  ague  the  Fever  Lnrdane. 

Becks  much  of  thy  swinck,  counts  moehof  tl^ 
paynes. 
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WedeUssCf  not  nnderatoode. 

8t,  Michels  Mount  is  a  proiuontorie  in  the 
irest  part  of  England.  51 

A  hilly  PamaflsoB  afforesayd. 

Fan^  Christ. 

Dan.  One  tryhe  is  put  for  the  whole  nation 
per  synecdocken. 

Where  TUan^  the  sonne.  Which  story  is  to  be 
redde  in  Diodorus  Sy cuius  of  the  hyl  Ida ;  from 
whence  he  sayth,  all  night  time  is  to  bee  seene 
a  mightye  fire,  as  if  the  skye  burned,  -which 
toward  morning  beginneth  to  gather  into  a  60 
rownd  forme,  and  thereof  ryseth  the  sonne, 
whoiue  the  poetes  call  Titan. 

The  shepheard  is  Endymion,  -whom  the  poets 
fayne  to  have  bene  so  beloved  of  Phcebe,  so. 
the  moone,  that  he  -was  by  her  kept  a  sleepe  in 
a  cave  by  the  space  of  xzx  yeares,  for  to  en- 
joye  his  ooropanye. 

Thirty  that  is,  in  Paradise,  where,  through 
erronr  of  shepheards  understanding,  he  say th, 
that  all  shepheards  did  use  to  f  eede  theyr  70 
flocks,  till  one,  (that  is  Adam)  by  hys  foUye 
and  disobedience,  made  all  the  rest  of  hys 
o£gpring  be  debarred  and  shutte  out  from 
thence. 

Synakf  a  hill  in  Arabia,  -where  God  ap- 
peared. 

Our  Ladyts  Boiare,  a  place  of  pleasure  so 
called. 

Fauneg  or  Sylvanes  be  of  poetes  feigned  to 
be  gods  of  the  -woode.  80 

Medway,  the  name  of  a  ryver  in  Kent,  which, 
ranning  by  Rochester,  raeeteth  with  Thames ; 
whom  be  calleth  his  elder  brother,  both  be- 
cause he  is  greater,  and  also  f alleth  sooner  into 
the  sea. 

Meifntj  mingled. 

Melatnpode  and  terebinth  be  hearbes  good  to 
cure  diseased  gotes  :  of  thone  speaketh  Man- 
toane,  and  of  thother  Theocritus. 

Tcpfuctfov  rpayuv  icrxanv  a«cp«/uu>MU  90 

Nigher  heaven.  Note  the  shepheards  sim- 
plenesse,  which  supposeth  that  from  the  hylls 
u  nearer  waye  to  heaven. 

Leviny  lightning ;  which  he  taketh  for  an 
argament  to  prove  the  nighnes  to  heaven,  be- 
cause the  lightning  doth  comenly  light  on 
hygh  mountaynes,  according  to  the  saying  of 
thepoete: 

*Ferinntque  aummos  fnlmina  montea,* 

LorreUy  a  losell. 

A  borrelly  a  playne  f  eUowe. 

Narrey  nearer. 

HaUy  for  hole. 

Yedty  goe. 

Frowyty  mnstye  or  moflde. 

Of  yore,  long  agoe. 


zoo 


ForewerUey  gone  afore. 

Thejirste  shepheard  was  Abell  the  righteous, 
who  (as  Scripture  sayth)  bent  hys  mind  to 
keeping  of  sheepe,  as  did  hys  brother  Cain  no 
to  tilling  the  grownde. 

His  Keepey  hys  charge,  sc.  his  flocke. 

Lowted^  did  honour  and  reverence.* 

The  brethreny  the  twelve  sonnes  of  Jacob, 
which  were  shepemaisters,  and  lyved  onelye 
thereupon. 

Whom  Ida,  Paris,  which  being  the  sonne  of 
Priamus  king  of  Troy,  for  his  mother  Hecu- 
bas  dreame,  which,  being  with  child  of  hym, 
dreamed  shee  broughte  forth  a  firebrand,  120 
that  set  all  the  towre  of  Ilium  on  fire,  was  cast 
forth  on  the  hyll  Ida ;  where  being  fostered  of 
shepheards,  he  eke  in  time  became  a  shep- 
heard, and  lastly  came  to  knowledge  of  his 
parentage. 

A  lasse.  Helena,  the  -wyf e  of  Menelaus  king 
of  Lacedemonia,  was  by  Venus,  for  the  golden 
aple  to  her  geven,  then  promised  to  Paris,  who 
thereupon  with  a  sorte  of  lustye  Troyanes,  stole 
her  out  of  Lacedemonia,  and  kept  her  in  130 
Troye :  which  was  the  cause  of  the  tenne  yeares 
warre  in  Troye,  and  the  moste  famous  citye  of 
all  Asia  most  lamentably  sacked  and  defaced. 

Argus  was  of  the  poets  devised  to  be  full  of 
eyes,  and  therefore  to  hym  was  conmiitted  the 
keeping  of  the  transformed  cow,  lo :  so  called, 
because  that,  in  the  print  of  a  cowes  foote, 
there  is  figured  an  I  in  the  middest  of  an  O. 

His  name :  he  meaneth  Aaron  :  whose  name, 
for  more  decorum,  the  shephearde  sayth  he  140 
hath  forgot,  lest  his  remembraunce  and  skill 
in  antiquities  of  holy  writ  should  seeme  to 
exceede  the  meanenesse  of  the  person. 

Not  80  trucy  for  Aaron,  in  the  absence  of 
Moses,  started  aside,  and  committed  idolatry. 

Inpurphy  spoken  of  the  popes  and  cardi- 
nalles,  which  use  such  tyrannical  colours  and 
pompous  paynting. 

BeltSy  girdles.  149 

Glitterand,  glittering,  a  participle  used  some- 
time in  Chaucer,  but  altogether  in  J.  Goore. 

Theyr  Pany  that  is,  the  Pope,  whom  they 
count  theyr  god  and  greatest  shepheard. 

Palinodey  a  shephearde,  of  whose  report  he 
seemeth  to  speake  all  thys. 

WifiardSy  greate  learned  heads. 

WeUcTy  wallowe. 

Kerne,  a  churl  or  farmer. 

Sike  mister  men,  suche  kinde  of  men. 

Surly y  stately  and  prowde.  i6e 

Mellingy  medling. 

Betty  better. 

Bynemptty  named. 

GVee,  for  degree.    > 

Algriny  the  name  of  a  shepheard  afforesayde, 
whose  myshap  he  alludeth  to  the  chaunce  that 
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happened  to   the    poet  .£schylu8|  that  was 
brmyned  with  a  shellfishe. 

By  thys  poesye  Thomalin  oonfirmeth  that 
which  in  hys  former  speach  by  sondrye  rea^  170 
■ons  he  hAd  proved.  For  being  both  hymselfe 
sequestred  from  all  ambition,  and  also  abhor- 
ring it  in  others  of  hys  cote,  he  taketh  occasion 
to  prayse  the  nieane  and  lowly  state,  as  that 
wherein  is  safetie  without  feare,  and  quiet 
without  dang-er ;  according  to  the  saying  of 
olde  philosophers,  that  vertne  dwelleth  in  the 
middest,  being  environed  with  two  contrary 
yices:  whereto  Moirell  replieth  with  contin- 
naunce  of  the  same  philosophers  opinion,  180 
that  albeit  all  bountye  dwelleth  in  raediocritie, 
yet  perfect  felicitye  dwelleth  in  supremncie. 
For  they  say,  and  most  true  it  is,  that  happi- 
oease  is  placed  in  the  highest  degree,  so  as  if 
any  thing  be  higher  or  better,  then  that  streight 
way  ceaseth  to  be  perfect  happines.  Much  like 
to  that  which  once  I  heard  alleaged  in  defence 
of  hnmilitye,  out  of  a  great  doctour,  *  Snorum 
Christus  hiunillimus :  *  which  saying  a  gentle 
man  in  the  company  taking  at  the  rebownd,  190 
beate  backe  again  with  lyke  sayimr  of  another 
doctonre,  as  he  sayde,  *  Snorum  Dens  altissi- 
mna.* 


AUGUST 

^GLOGA  OCTAVA 

AROrMKNT 

In  this  JEf^loff^e  is  set  forth  a  delectable 
controversie,  made  in  imitation  of  that  in 
Theocritus  :  whereto  also  Virgile  fashioned  his 
third  and  seventh  idglogne.  They  choose  for 
nmpere  of  their  strife,  Cuddie,  a  neatheards 
boye,  who,  having  ended  their  cause,  reciteth 
also  himselfe  a  proper  song,  whereof  Colin,  he 
sayth,  was  authoor. 

wiLlye.    perigot.    cuddie. 

WU.  Tell   me,    Perigot,  what   shalbe   the 

pime, 
Wbereiore  with  myne  thou  dare  thy  mu- 

sick  matohe  ? 
Or  bene  thy  bagpypes  renne  faire  out  of 

frame  ? 
Or  hath  the  crampe  thy  joynts  benomd 

with  ache  ? 
Per.  Ah !    Willy e,  when  the  hart  is  ill 

assayde, 
How  can  bagpipe  or  joynts  be  well  Kjptijd  ? 


irtV.  What  the  foule  e\dll  bath  thee  si 

bestadde  ? 
Whilom  thou  was  peregall  to  the  best. 
And  wont  to  make  the  jolly  shepeheardt 

gladde 
With  pyping  and  dauncing,  didst  passe  thi 

rest.  ao 

Per.  Ah !  Willye,  now  I  have  leamd  a 

newe  daunce: 
My  old  musick  mard  by  a  newe  miscbannce. 

WiL  Mischiefe  moueht  to  that  newe  mis- 

chaunce  befall, 
That  so  hath  raft  us  of  our  meriment  t 
But   reede   me,  what  payne  doth  thee  so 

appall  ? 
Or   lovest  thou,  or  bene   thy  younglmgi 

miswent  ? 
Per.  Love  hath  misled  both  my  younglings 

and  mee: 
I  pyne  for  payne,  and  they  my  payne  to 

see. 

Wil,  Perdie  and  wellawaye  t  ill  may  they 

thrive: 
Never    knewe   I   lovers    sheepe  in   good 

plight.  ao 

But  and  if  in  rymes  with  me  thon  dare 

strive, 
Such  fond  fantsies  shall  soone  be  pot  to 

flight. 
Per,  That  shall  I  doe,  though  mochell  worse 

I  fared: 
Never  shall  be  sayde  that  Perigot  was 

dared. 

Wil.  Then  loe,  Perigot,  the  pledge  whiek 

I  pUght ! 
A  mazer  vwrought  of  the  maple  warre: 
Wherein  is  enchased  many  a  rayre  sight 
Of    beres    and  tygres,  that  maken  fieit 

warre; 
And    over    them    spred    a    goodly    wild 

vine, 
Entrailed  with  a  wanton  yrie-twine.         f« 

Thereby  is  a  lambe  in  the  wolves  jawes: 
But  see,  how  fast  renneth  the  snephesid 

swayne, 
To  save  the  innocent  from  the   beastee 

pawes; 
And  here  with  his  shepehooke  hath  him 

slayne. 
Tell  me,  such  a  cup  hast  thou  ever  tmut  ? 
Well  mought  it  beseme  any  harrest  qi 
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Per.  Thereto  will  I  pawne  yonder  spotted 

laiube; 
Of  all  my  fiocke  there  nis  sike  another; 
For  I  brought  him  up  without  the  dambe. 
But  Colin  Clout  rafte  me  of  his  brother,  40 
That  he  purchast  of  me  in  the  playne  field: 
Sore  against  my  will  was  I  forst  to  yield. 

WU.  Sicker,  make    like    account    of    his 

brother. 
But  who  shall  judg«  the  wager  wonne  or 

lost? 
Per,  That  shall  yonder  heardgrome,  and 

none  other, 
Which  over  the  pousse  hetherward  doth 

post. 
WU.  But,  for  the  sunnebeame  so  sore  doth 

us  beate, 
Were  not  better  to  shunne  the  scortching 

beate? 

Per.  Well  agreed,  Willy:  then  sitte  thee 

downe,  swayne: 
Sike  a  song  never  heardest  thou  but  Colin 

sing.  50 

Cud.  Gynne  when  ye  lyst,  ye  jolly  shep- 

heards  twayne: 
Sike  a  judge  as  Cuddie  were  for  a  king. 

Per.  It  fell  upon  a  holly  eve, 

WU.      Hey  ho,  hoUidaye  ! 

Per.  When  holly  fathers  wont  to  shrieve: 

WU.      Now  gynneth  this  roundelay. 

Per.  Sitting  upon  a  hill  so  hye, 

WU.      Hey  ho,  the  high  hyll  I 

Per.  The  while  my  flocke  did  feede  thereby, 

WU.      The  while  the  shepheard  selfe  did 

spill ;  60 

Per.  I  saw  the  bouncing  Bellibone, 
WU.      Hey  iio,  bouibeU  ! 
Per.  Tripping  over  the  dale  alone; 
WU.      She  can  trippe  it  very  well: 
Per.  Well  decked  in  a  frocke  of  gray, 
WU.      Hey  ho,  gray  is  greete  !' 
Per.  And  in  a  kirtle  of  gpreene  saye ; 
WU.      The  greene  is  for  may  dens  meete. 
P^.  A  chapelet  on  her  head  she  wore, 
WU.      Hey  ho,  chapelet !  70 

Per.  Of  sweete  violets  therein  was  store, 
WU.      She  sweeter  then  the  violet. 
Per.  My  sheepe   did   leave   theyr  wonted 

foode, 
WU.      Hey  ho,  seely  sheepe  I 
Per.  And  gazd  on  her,  as  they  were  wood, 
^'U,     Woode  as  he  that  did  them  keepe. 


Per. 

WU. 
Per. 
WU. 
Per. 
WU. 
Per. 

WU. 
Per. 
WU. 
Per. 
WU. 
Per. 
WU. 
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WU. 
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WU. 
Per. 
WU. 
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WU. 
Per. 
WU. 
Per. 

WU. 
Per. 
WU. 
Per. 

WU. 
Per. 

WU. 
Per. 

WU. 
Per. 
WU. 
Per. 
WU. 
Per. 


As  the  bonilasse  passed  bye, 

Hey  ho,  bonilasse  ! 
She  rovde  at  me  with  glauncing  eye. 

As  cleare  as  the  christall  glasse:  80 
All  as  the  sunnye  beame  so  bright, 

Hey  ho,  the  sunne  beame  ! 
Glaunceth  from  Pheebus  face  forth- 
right, 

So  love  into  thy  hart  did  streamer 
Or  as  the  thonder  cleaves  the  cloudes, 

Hey  ho,  the  thonder  ! 
Wherein  the  lightsome  levin  shroudes, 

So  cleaves  thy  soule  a  sonder: 
Or  as  Dame  Cynthias  silver  raye. 

Hey  ho,  the  moonelight !  90 

Upon  the  gly tteriug  wave  doth  playe: 

Such  play  is  a  pitteous  plight. 
The  glaunce  into  my  heart  did  glide. 

Hey  ho,  the  glyder  ! 
Therewith  my  soiUe  was  sharply  gryde: 

Such  woundes  soone  wexen  wider. 
Hasting  to  raunch  the  arrow  out, 

Hey  ho,  Perigot  I 
I  left  the  head  in  my  hart  roote: 

It  was  a  desperate  shot. 
There    it    ranckleth    ay 
more. 

Hey  ho,  the  arrowe  I 
Ne  can  1  find  salve  for  my  sore: 

Love  is  a  curelesse  sorrowe. 
And  though  my  bale  with  death  I 
bought, 

Hey  ho,  heavie  cheere  ! 
Yet  should  thilk  lasse  not  from  my 
thought: 

So  you  may  buye  gold  to  deare. 
But    whether    in    paynefull    love    I 
pyne, 

Hey  ho,  pinching  payne  I  no 

Or  thrive  in  welth,  she  shalbe  mine: 

But  if  thou  can  her  obteine. 
And  if  for  gracelesse  greefe  I  dye, 

Hey  ho,  gracelesse  grief e! 
Witnesse,   shee   slewe   me   with   her 


more 


xoo 

and 


eve: 


WU.       Let  thy  follye  be  the  priefe. 
Per.  And  you,  that  sawe  it,  simple  shepe, 
WU.       Hey  ho,  the  fayre  flocke! 
Per.  For  priefe    thereof,  my  death   shall 

weepe, 
WU.       And  mone  with  many  a  mocke. 
Per.  So  leamd  I  love  on  a  hollye  eve, 
WU.       Hey  ho,  holidaye! 
Per.  That  ever  since  my  hart  did  greve. 
WU,      Now  endeth  our  roundelay. 
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Cud,  Sicker,  sike  a  roundle  never  heard  I 

none. 
Little  lacketh  Perigot  of  the  best, 
And  Willye  is  not  greatly  overgone, 
So  weren  his  undersongs  well  addrest. 
Wil,  Herdg^me,  1  fear  me  thou  have  a 

squint  eye: 
Areede  uprightly,  who  has  the  victorye  ?  130 

Cud,  Fayth   of   my   soule,  I   deeme    ech 

have  gayned. 
Forthy    let    the    lambe     be     Willye    his 

owiie; 
And  for  Perigot  so  well  hath  hym  payned, 
To  him  be  the  wroughten  mazer  alone. 
Per,  Perigot    is    well    pleased    with    the 

doonie, 
Ne   can  Willye  wite   the  witelesse  herd- 

g^ome. 

WU,  Never  dempt  more  right  of  beautye, 

I  weene, 
The  shepheard  of  Ida  that  judged  beauties 

queene. 

Cud,  fiut  tell  me,  shepherds,  should  it  not 

yshend 
Your  roundels  fresh  to  heare  a  doolefull 

verse  140 

Of  Rosalend,  (who  knowes  not  Rosalend?) 
That  Colin  made,  ylke  can  I  you  rehearse. 
Per,  Now  say  it.  Cuddle,   as  thou  art  a 

laddc: 
With  mery  thing  its  good  to  medle  sadde. 

WU,  Fayth  of  my  soule,  thou  shalt  ycrouned 

be 
In  Colitis  stede,  if  thou  this  song  areede : 
For  never  thing  on  earth  so  pleaseth  me 
As  him  to  heare,  or  matter  of  his  decde. 
Cud,  Then   listneth  ech    unto    my   heavy 

laye, 
And  tune  your  pypes  as  ruthful  as  ye  may. 


*  Ye  wasteful!  woodes  beare  witnesse  of  my 
woe,  151 

Wherein   my  plaints    did  oftentimes    re- 
id: 


8oun< 


Ye  carelesse  byrds  are  privie  to  <iy  cryes. 
Which  in  your  songs  were  wont  to  nmke  a 
^        part: 
Thou  pleasaunt  spring  hast  luld  me  oft 

a  slcepe. 
Whose  Rtrcames  my  tricklinge  teares  did 

ofte  augment. 


'  Resort  of  people  doth  my  greef  s  aug^enli 
The  wallea  townes  do  worke  mj  g^reater 

woe: 
The  forest  wide  is  fitter  to  resound 
The  hollow  echo  of  my  carefull  cryes:    ifo 
I  hate  the  house,  since  thence  my  love  did 

Whose  waylefull  want  debarres  myne  ejai 
from  sleepe. 

'  Let  stremes  of  teares  supply  the  place  ol 
sleepe : 

Let  all,  that  sweete  is,  voyd :  and  all  thai 
may  augment 

My  doole  drawe  neare.  More  meete  to 
wayle  my  woe 

Bene  the  wild  woddes,  my  sorrowes  to  re- 
sound, 

Then  bedde,  or  bowre,  both  which  I  fiU 
with  cryes, 

When  I  them  see  so  waist,  and  fynd  no  pari 

'  Of  pleasure  past.   Here  will  I  dwell  apart 

In  gastf ull  grove  therefore,  till  my  lasi 
sleepe  1^ 

Doe  close  mine  eyes:  so  shall  I  not  ai^ 
ment. 

With  sight  of  such  a  chaunge,  my  res^ 
lesse  woe. 

Helpe  me,  ye  banefull  byrds,  whose  shriek- 
ing sound 

Ys  sig^e  of  dreery  death,  my  deadly  cryet 

*  Most  ruthfuUy  to  tune.  And  as  my  cryet 
(Which  of  my  woe  cannot  bewray  leasi 

part) 
You  heare  all  night,  when  nature  cravetii 

sleepe. 
Increase,  so  let  your  yrksome  yells  aiig^ 

ment. 
Thus  all  the  night  in  plaints,  the  daye  in 

woe 
I  vowed  have  to  wayst,  till  safe  and  loinid 

*  She  home  retume,  whose  voyces  cQver 

soimd  tSt 

To  cheeref  ull  song^  can  chaunge  my  cher»- 

lesse  cryes. 
Hence  with  the  nightingale  will  I  take  part. 
That  blessed  byrd,  that  spends  her  time  of 

sleepe 
In  songs  and  plaintive  pleas,  the  more  tang^ 

ment 
The  memory  of  hys  misdeede^  thai  bred 

her  woe. 
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'And  you  that  feele  no  woe,  /  when  as  the 

sound 
Of  these  my  nightly  cpyes  /  ye  heare  apart, 
Let  breake  your  sounder  sleepe  /  and  pitie 

augment.'  189 

Per.  0  Colin,  Colin,  the  shepheards  joye, 

How  I  admire  ech  turning  of  thy  verse  ! 
And  Caddie,  fresh  Cuddie,  the  liefest  boye. 
How  dolefully  his  doole  thou  didst  re- 
hearse I 
Cud.  Then  blowe  your  pypes,  shepheards, 

til  you  be  at  home: 
The  night  nigheth  fast,  y ts  time  to  be  gone. 

FERI6OT  HIS   EMBLEBiE. 

Vincenti  gloria  victi. 

WnXTES  EMBLEBiE. 

Vinto  non  vitto. 

CUDDIEA  EMBLEMS. 

Felice  chi  pub, 

GLOSSE 

Bestaddei  disposed,  ordered. 

Peregally  eqaalL 

Whiiome^  once. 

•Ra/?^  bereft,  deprived. 

Muwent,  gou  a  straye. 

///  nay,  according  to  Virgile. 

*  Infeliz  o  semper  ovia  pecuB.* 

A  mazer.  So  also  do  Theocritus  and  Virgile 
fei|^  pledges  of  their  strife.  9 

Enchasec[,engT&ven.  Such  pretie  descriptions 
CTery  where  useth  Theocritus  to  bring  in  his 
Idjilia.  For  which  speciall  cause,  iudede,  he 
by  that  name  termeth  his  i^glogues :  for  Idyl- 
lion  in  Greke  signiHeth  the  shape  or  picture  of 
»ny  thyug,  wherof  his  booke  is  ful.  And  not, 
M I  have  heard  some  fondly  guesse,  that  they 
he  called  not  Idyllia,  but  H^dilia,  of  the  gote- 
heards  in  them. 

Entrailed,  wrought  betwene.  19 

Harvest  queene,  the  manner  of  country  folke 
10  harvest  tyme. 

Pouste,  pease. 

It  fell  upon.  Perigot  maketh  hys  song  in 
Pmyie  of  his  love,  to  whom  Willy  answereth 
^▼ery  nnder  verse.  By  Perigot  who  is  meant, 
I  can  not  uprightly  say :  but  if  it  be  who  is 
(Opposed,  his  love  deserveth  no  lesse  prayse 
two  he  giveth  her. 

GreeUf  weeping  and  complaint. 

Ouqdeif  a  land  of  garlond  lyke  a  crowne.     30 

XcBoi,  lightning. 


Cynthia  was  sayd  to  be  the  moone. 

Gryde^  perced. 

But  if^  not  nnlesse. 

Squint  eye,  partiall  judgement. 

£ch  have,  so  saith  Virgile, 

*  £t  vitula  tu  dignus,  et  hie,*  Ac. 

So  by  enterohaunge  of  gyfts  Cuddie  pleaseth 
both  partes. 

Doomej  judgement.  40 

Dempt^  for  deemed,  judged. 

Wite  the  witelesse^  blame  the  blamelesse. 

The  shepherd  of  Ida  was  sayd  to  be  Paris. 

Beauties  queene^  Venus,  to  whome  Paris  ad- 
judged the  goldden  apple,  as  the  pryce  of  her 
beautie. 

EMBLEME. 

The  meaning  hereof  is  very  ambiguous :  for 
Perigot  by  his  poesie  claming  the  conquest, 
and  Willye  not  yeelding,  Cuddie  the  arbiter  of 
theyr  cause,  and  patron  of  his  own,  semeth  50 
to  chalenge  it,  as  his  dew,  saying,  that  he  is 
happy  which  can,  —  so  abruptly  ending ;  but 
bee  meaneth  ey  ther  him  that  can  win  the  beste, 
or  moderate  him  self  e  being  best,  and  leave  of 
with  the  best. 


SEPTEMBER 

/EGLOGA    NONA 
ARGUMENT 

Hereiv  Diggon  Davie  is  devised  to  be  a 
shepheard  that,  in  hope  of  more  gayne,  drove 
his  sheepe  into  a  farre  countrye.  The  ahuses 
whereof,  and  loose  living  of  popish  prelates, 
by  occasion  of  Hobbinols  demaund,  he  dis- 
courseth  at  large. 

HOBBINOL.    DIGGON  DAVIE. 

Hob.  Diggon   Davie,   I  bidde   her  god 
day: 
Or  Diggon  her  is,  or  I  missaye. 
Dig.  Her  was   her  while   it  was   daye 

light, 

But  now  her  is  a  most  wretched  wight. 

For  day,  that  was,  is  wightly  past. 

And  now  at  earst  the   dirke  night  doth 

hast. 
Hob.  Diggon,  areede,  who  has  thee  so 

dight  ? 
Never  I  wist  thee  in  so  poore  a  plight. 
Where  is  the  fayre  flocke  thou  was  wont 

to  leade  ? 
Or  bene   they  chaffred?   or  at  mischiefe 

dead?  10 
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Dig,   Ah  I   for  love  of  that  is  to  thee 

moste  leefe, 
Hobbinol,  I  pray  thee  gall  not  my  old  g^<^f  e : 
Sike  question  ripeth  up  cause  of  newe  wee, 
For  one  opened  mote  unfolde  many  moe. 
H<^,  Nay,  but  sorrow  close  shrouded  in 

hart, 
I  know,  to  kepe  is  a  burdenous  smart. 
Kche  thing  imparted  is  more  eath  tobeare: 
When  the  rayne  is  fain,  the  doudes  wexen 

cleare. 
And  nowe,  sithence  I  sawe  thy  head  last, 
Thrise  three  mooncs  bene  fully  spent  and 

past:  20 

Since   when    thou    hast    measured    much 

g^wnd, 
And   waiidrcd,  I  wene,  about  the  world 

rounde, 
So  as  thou  can  many  thiiigcs  relate: 
But  tell  me  first  of  thy  flocks  astate. 

Dig.  My  sheepe  bene  wasted,  (wae  is  me 

therefore  I) 
The  jolly  shcpheard  that  was  of  yore 
Is  nowe  nor  jollye,  nor  slicpeheardo  more. 
In  forrein  costes,  men  sayd,  was  plentye: 
And  so  there  is,  but  all  of  miserye. 
I  deuipt  there   much  to  have  ecked  my 

store,  30 

But  such  ecking  hath  made  my  hart  sore. 
In  tho  country es  whereas  I  liavc  bene. 
No  bemg  for  those  that  tniely  nienc. 
But  fur  such  as  of  guile  maken  gayno, 
No  such  countryo  as  there  to  reniaiue. 
They  setten  to  sale  their  shops  of  shame. 
And  maken  a  mart  of  thoyr  good  name. 
The  shepheards  there  robhen  one  another, 
And  layen  baytes  to  beguile  her  brother. 
Or   they  will  buy  his  sheepe  out  of  the 

cote,  40 

Or  they  will  carven  the  shepheards  throte. 
The  shepheards  swayne  you  cannot  wcl  ken, 
But  it  be  by  his  pryde,  from  other  men: 
They  looken  biggre  as  bulls  that  bene  bate, 
And  bearen   the  cragge   so  stiffe  and  so 

state 
As  cocke  on  his  dunghill  crowing  cranck. 

Hob.   Diggon,  I  am  so  stiffe  and  so  stanck, 
That  uneth  may  I  stand  any  more: 
And  nowe  the  westeme  wind  bloweth  sore. 
That  nowe  is  in  hLs  chicfe  soTereigntee,    50 
Beating  the  withered  leafe  from  the  troe. 
Sitte  we  downo  here  under  tlie  hill: 
Tho  nuiy  we  talke  and  tellen  our  fill, 
And  make  a  mocke  at  tho  blustring  blast. 
Now  say  on,  Piggon,  what  ever  thou  bast. 


Dig*  Hobbin,  ah,  Hobbin !  I  curse  the 

stounde 
That  ever  I  cast  to  haye  lome  this  gronnde. 
Wel-away  the  while  I  was  so  fonde 
To  leave  the  good  that  I  had  in  hande. 
In  hope  of  better,  that  was  uncouth:         60 
So  lost  the  dogge  the  flesh  in  his  mouth. 
My  seely  sheepe  (ah,  seely  sheepe  !) 
Tliat  here  by  there  I  whilome  usd  to  keepe, 
All  were  they  lustye,  as  thou  didst  see. 
Bene  all  sterved  with  pyue  and  penuree. 
Hardly  my  selfe  escaped  thilke  payne. 
Driven  for  neede  to  come  home  agayne. 

Hob,  Ah,  f  on !  now  by  thy  losse  art  taught 
That  sceldome  chaunge  the  better  brought 
Content  who  lives  with  tryed  state  70 

Neede  feare  no  chaunge  of  frowning  fate; 
But  who  will  seeke  for  unknowne  gayne, 
Oft  lives  by  losse,  and  leaves  with  payne. 
Dig,   I  wute  ne,  Hobbin,  how  I  was  be- 

witcht 
With  vayne  desyre  and  hope  to  be  enricht; 
But,  sicker,  to  it  is  as  the  bright  starre 
Seemeth  ay  greater  when  it  is  farre. 
I  thought  the  soyle  would  have  made  me 

rich ; 
But  nowe  I  wote  it  is  nothing  sich. 
For  eyther  the  shepeheards  bene  ydle  acd 

still,  80 

And  ledde  of  thcyr  sheepe  what  way  they 

wvll. 
Or  they  bene  false,  and  full  of  covetise. 
And  casten  to  compasse  many  wrong  em- 
prise. 
But  the  more  bene  fraight  with  fraud  and 

spight, 
Ne  in  good  nor  goodnes  taken  delight, 
But  kindle  coales  of  conteck  and  yre. 
Wherewith  they  sette  all  the  worla  on  fire: 
Which  when  they  thinken  agayne  toauendit 
With  holy  water  theydoen  hem  all  oreneh. 
They  saye  they  con   to  heaven  the  high 

way,  9» 

But,  by  my  soule,  I  dare  undersaye 
They  never  sette  foote  in  tliat  same  troade. 
But  balk  the  right  way  and  stray  en  abroML 
They  boast  they  ban  the  devdl  at  cosn- 

maund. 
But  aske   hem   therefore  what  they  hsa 

paund : 
Marrie  I  tliat  great  Pan  bought  with  dew« 

borrt)w, 
To  quite  it  from  the  blacke  bowre  of 

rowe. 
But  they  ban  sold  thilk  same  long  agoe: 
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Forthy  woulden  drawe  with   hem  many 

moe. 
Bat  let  hem  gauge  alone  a  Gods  name;   100 
As  they  han  brewed,  so  let  hem  beare  blame. 
Hob,  Diggon,  I  praye  thee  speake  not  so 

dirke. 
Sach  myster  saying  me  seemeth  to  mirke. 
Dig,  Then,  playnely  to  speake  of  shep- 

heards  most  what, 
Badde  is  the  best  (this  English  is  flatt.) 
Their  ill  haviour  garres  men  missay 
Both  of  their  doctrine,  and  of  their  faye. 
They  sayne  the  world  is  much  war  then  it 

wont, 
All  for  her  shepheards  bene  beastly  and 

blont: 
Other  sayne,  but  how  truely  I  note,         1 10 
All  for  they  holden  shame  of  theyr  cote. 
Some  sticke  not  to  say,  (whote  cole  on  her 

tongue  !) 
That  sike  mischiefe  graseth  hem  emong, 
All  for  they  casten  too  much  of  worlds 

care. 
To  deck  her  dame,  and  enrich  her  heyre: 
For  such  encheason,  if  you  goe  nye, 
Fewe  ehymneis  reeking  you  shall  espye: 
The  fatte  oxe,  that  wont  ligge  in  the  stal, 
Is  Dowe  fast  stalled  in  her  crumenall. 
Thus  chatten  the  people  in  theyr  steads,  120 
Ylike  as  a  monster  of  many  heads: 
But  they  that  shooten  neerest  the  pricke 
Sape,  other  the  fat  from  their  beards  doen 

lick: 
For  bigge  buUes  of  Basan  brace  hem  about, 
That  with  theyr  homes  button   the  more 

stoute; 
But  the  leane  soules  treaden  under  f  oote. 
And  to  seeke  redresse  monght  little  boote; 
For  liker  bene  they  to  pluck  away  more. 
Then  ought  of  the  gotten  good  to  restore: 
For  they  bene  like  foule  wagmoires  over- 

grast,  130 

That  if  thy  galage  once  sticketh  fast. 
The  more  to  wind  it  out  thou  doest  swinck. 
Thou  mought  ay  deeper  and  deeper  sinck. 
let  better  leave  of  with  a  little  losse, 
Then  by  much  wrestling  to  leese  the  grosse. 
Hob.  Nowe,  Diggon,  I  see  thou  speakest 

to  plaine: 
Better  it  were  a  little  to  feyne, 
And  cleanly  cover  that  cannot  be  cured: 
Such  il  as  is  forced  mought  nedes  be  en- 
dured. 
Bat  of  sike  pastoures  howe  done  the  flocks 

creepe  ?  140 


Dig.  Sike  as  the  shepheards,  sike  bene 
her  sheepe: 
For  they  nill  listen  to  the  shepheards  voyce, 
But  if  he  call  hem  at  theyr  good  choyce: 
They  wander  at  wil  and  stray  at  pleasure. 
And  to  theyr  foldes  yeed  at  their  owne  lea- 
sure. 
But  they  had  be  better  come  at  their  cal; 
For  many  han  into  mischiefe  fall, 
And  bene  of  ravenous  wolves  yrent. 
All  for  they  nould  be  buxome  and  bent. 
Hob.  Fye  on  thee,  Diggon,  and  all  thy 
foule  leasing  !  150 

Well  is  knowne  that  sith  the  Saxon  king. 
Never  was  woolfe  seene,  many  nor  some. 
Nor  in  all  Kent,  nor  in  Cliristendome: 
But  the  fewer  woolves  (the  soth  to  sayne,) 
The  more  bene  the  foxes  that  here  remaine. 
Dig,  Yes,  but  they  gang  in  more  secrete 
wise. 
And  with  sheepes  clothing  doen  hem  dis- 
guise: 
Tliey  walke  not  widely  as  they  were  wont, 
For  feare  of  raungers  and  the  great  hunt. 
But  prively  prolling  to  and  froe,  160 

Enaunter  they  mought  be  inly  knowe. 
Hob.  Or  prive  or  pert  yf  any  bene, 
We   han   great   bandogs  will   teare   their 
skinne. 
Dig.  Indeede,  thy  Ball  is  a  bold  bigge 
ciure, 
And  could  make  a  jolly  hole  in  theyr  furre. 
But  not  good  dogges  hem  needeth  to  chace. 
But  heedy  shepheards  to  discerne  their  face : 
For  all  their  craft  is  in  their  countenaimce. 
They  bene  so  grave  and  full  of  maynte- 

naunce. 
But  shall  I  tell  thee  what  my  selfe  knowe  170 
Chaunced  to  Roffynn  not  long  ygoe? 
Hob.  Say  it   out,  Diggon,  what  ever  it 
hight. 
For  not  but  well  mought  him  betight: 
He  is  ao  meeke,  wise,  and  merciable. 
And  with  his  word  his  worke  is  convenable. 
Colin  Clout,  I  wene,  be  his  selfe  boye, 
(Ah  for  Colin,  he  whilome  my  joye!) 
Shepheards  sich,  God  mought  us  many  send, 
That  doen  so  carefully  theyr  flocks  tend. 
Dig.  Thilk   same   shepheard   mought   I 
well  marke:  180 

He  has  a  dogge  to  byte  or  to  barke ; 
Never  had  shepheard  so  kene  a  kurre, 
That  waketh  and  if  but  a  leafe  sturre. 
Whilome  there  wonned  a  wicked  wolfe, 
That  with  many  a  lambe  had  glutted  his  gulf  e. 
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And  ever  at  night  wont  to  repayre 

Unto  the   flocke,  when  the  welkin  shone 

faire, 
Ycladde  in  clothing  of  seely  sheepe, 
When  the  good  old  man  used  to  sleepe. 
Tho  at  midnight  he  would  barke  and  1^11, 190 
(For  he  had  eft  learned  a  curres  call,) 
As  if  a  woolfe  were  emong  the  sheepe. 
With  that  the  shepheard  would  breake  his 

sleepe, 
And  send  out  Lowder  (for  so  his  dog  hote) 
To  raunge  the  fields  with  wide  open  throte. 
Tho,  when  as  Lowder  was  farre  awaye. 
This   wolvish    sheepe    would   catchen  his 

pray, 
A  lambe,  or  a  kidde,  or  a  weanell  wast: 
With   that  to  the  wood  would   he  speede 

him  fast. 
Long  time  he  used  this  slippery  pranck,  200 
Ere  lloffy  could  fur  his  laboure  him  thaiick. 
At  end,  the  shepheard  his  practise  spyed, 
(For  Roffy  is  wise,  and  as  Argus  eyed) 
And  when  at  even  he  came  to  the  nocke, 
Fast  in  theyr  folds  he  did  them  locke, 
And  tooke  out  the  woolfe  in  his  counterfect 

cote, 
And  let  out  the  sheepes  blond  at  his  throte. 
Hoh,  Marry,   Diggon,  what  should  him 

affraye 
To  take  his  owne  where  ever  it  laye  ? 
Fur  had  his  wesand  bene  a  little  widder,  no 
He  would  have  devoured  both  bidder  and 

shidder. 
Dig,  Mischief e  light  on  him,  and  Gods 

great  curse  I 
Too  gc>Dd  for  him  had  bene  a  great  deale 

worse: 
For  it  was  a  perilous  beast  above  all, 
And  eke  had  he  cond  the  shepherds  call, 
And  oft  in  the  night  came  to  the  shepeoote. 
And  called  Lowder,  with  a  hollow  throte, 
As  if  it  the  old  man  selfe  had  bene. 
The  dog  his  maisters  voice  did  it  wcene. 
Yet  halfe  in  doubt  he  opened  the  dure,    320 
And  ranne  out,  as  he  was  wont  of  yore. 
No    sooner    was    out,  but,    swifter   then 

thought. 
Fast  by  the  hyde  the  wolfe  Lowder  caught: 
And  had  not  koffy  renne  to  the  steven, 
Lowder  had  be  slaine  thilke  same  even. 
Hob.  God  shield,  man,  he  should  so  ill 

have  thrive. 
All  for  he  did  his  devoyre  belive. 
If  sike  bene  wolves  as  thou  hast  told. 
How  mougbt  we,  Diggon,  hem  behold  ? 


Dig,  How,  but  with  heede  and  W! 

fulnesse  agp 

Forstallen  hem  of  their  wilinesse  ? 
Forthy  with  shepheard  sittes  not  playe, 
Or  sleepe,  as  some  doen,  all  the  long  day: 
But  ever  liggen  in  watch  and  ward. 
From  soddein  force  theyr  flocks  for  to  gud* 
Hob,  Ah,  Diggon  !  thilke  same  rule  wen 

too  straight. 
All  the  cold  season  to  wach  and  waite: 
We  bene  of  fleshe,  men  as  other  bee: 
Why  should  we  be  bound  to  such  miseiee  T 
What    ever    thing    lacketh    chaungeable 

rest,  s|o 

Mought  needes  decay,  when  it  is  at  best. 

Dig,  Ah !  but  Hobbinol,  all  this  long  talo 
Nought  easeth  the  care  that  doth  me  £ar- 

haile. 
What  shall  I  doe  ?  what  way  shall  I  wend^ 
My  piteous  plight  and  losse  to  amend  ? 
Ah,  good  Hobbinol !  mought  I  thee  pntyft 
Of  ayde  or  counsell  in  my  decaye. 

Hob.  Now  by  my  soule,  Diggon,  I  lamcBl 
The  haplesse  mischief  that  has  thee  bent. 
Nethelcsse  thou  seest  my  lowly  saile,      wjft 
That  fro  ward  fortune  doth  ever  availe. 
But  were  Hobbinoll  as  God  mought  please^ 
Diggon  should  soonc  find  favour  and  eaae. 
But  if  to  my  cutage  thou  wilt  resort, 
So  as  I  can  I  wil  thee  comfort: 
There  mayst  thou  ligge  in  a  vetchy  bed* 
Till  fayrer  fortune  shewe  forth  her  head. 
Dig,   Ah,  Hobbinol,  God  mought  it  thM 

requite  ! 
Diggon  on  f ewe  such  freendes  did  e^er  lite. 

DIOGON8   EMBLEME. 

Inopem  me  copia  fecit, 

GLOSSE 

The  dialecte  and  phrase  of  speacbe,  ia 
dialogue,  seemeth  somewhHt  to  differ  from 
comen.  The  cnnse  whereof  is  supposed  to  ••«« 
by  occasion  of  the  party  herein  meant,  wh<k 
being  very  freend  to  the  author  hereof,  luMl 
bene  long  in  f  orraine  countnres,  and  there  ssft 
many  disorders,  which  he  here  reooonteth  to 
Hobbinoll. 

Bidde  her^  bidde  good  morrow.  For  to 
bidde^  is  to  praye,  whereof  commeth  beadea  m 
for  prayers,  and  so  they  say,  to  bidde  bli 
beadoa.  sc.  to  save  his  prayers. 

Wightly^  quicklye,  or  sodenlye. 

Chaffredj  solde. 

Dead  at  mitchiefe,  an  nnnsoall  ipMidie,  bvl 
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ih  Dsnrped  of  Lidgate,  and  sometime  of 

Lufty  deare. 

JBEAe,  easie. 

Tkise  the  moones,  nine  moneUies.  ao 

Mfosured,  for  traveled. 

Wat,  woe,  Northemly. 

Eekedj  encreased. 

Carvetij  cutte. 

Kenne^  know. 

Cragge,  neck. 

f^f^e,  stontely. 

ici;,  wearie  or  f  ainte. 
Attd  nowe.    He  applieth  it  to  the  tyme  of  the 

le,  which  is  in  thend  of  harvest,  which  30 
m>^  call  the  fall  of  the  leafe :  at  which  tyme 
Be  westeme  wynde  beareth  most  swaye. 
A  mocke,  imitating  Horace,  *  Debes  ludibrium 

hfrw^  lefte. 
&wte,  swete. 
Viic<njcthe^  nnknowen. 
Ktre  by  there,  here  and  there. 
At  the  brighte,  translated  out  of  Mantuane. 
Enprise,  for  enterprise.    Per  syncopen.       40 
Conteky  strife. 
Tnde^  path. 

Mttrrie  thaty  that  is,  their  soules,  which  by 
h  exorcismes  and  practices  they  damne  to 


cu. 


Blacke,  heU. 

Gvtge,  goe. 

Ulster  J  maner. 

Mirke^  obscure. 

Warre^  worse.  5© 

Crumenadlj  purse. 

Brcux,  compasse. 

Enchegofij  occasion. 

Overgrast,  overgrowen  with  grasse. 

Galage,  shoe. 

The  grosse,  the  whole. 

Buxome  and  bent,  meeke  and  obedient. 

Saxon  king.  King  Edgare  that  reigned  here 
m  Brytanye  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  [957-975] 
which  king  caused  all  the  wolves,  whereof  60 
then  was  store  in  thys  countrye,  by  a  proper 
polide  to  be  destroyed.  So  as  never  since  that 
dme  there  have  ben  wolves  here  f  ounde,  unlesse 
diey  were  brought  from  other  countryes.  And 
therefore  Hobbinoll  rebuketh  him  of  untruth, 
Ear  saying  there  be  wolves  in  England. 

Nor  in  Ckristendome.  This  saying  seemeth 
to  be  strange  and  unreasonable :  but  indede 
it  was  wont  to  be  an  olde  proverbe  and  comen 
phrase.  The  original  whereof  was,  for  that  70 
most  part  of  England  in  the  reigne  of  King 
EUielbert  was  christened,  Kent  ouely  except, 
rbich  remayned  long  after  in  mysbeliefe  and 
mehristened :  so  that  Kent  was  counted  no  part 
if  Christendome. 


GrecU  hunty  executing  of  lawes  and  justice. 

Enaunter^  least  that. 

Inly,  inwardly :  afforesayde. 

Prevely  orperty  openly,  sayth  Chaucer. 

Boffy^  the  name  of  a  shepehearde  in  80 
Marot  his  ^glogue  of  Robin  and  the  Kinge. 
Whonie  he  here  commendeth  for  greate  care 
and  wise  governance  of  his  flock. 

Colin  ClotUe,  Nowe  I  thinke  no  man  doubteth 
but  by  Colin  is  ever  meante  the  authour  selfe : 
whose  especiall  good  freend  Hobbinoll  sayth 
he  is,  or  more  rightly  Mayster  Gabriel  Harvey : 
of  whose  speciall  commendation,  aswell  in 
poetrye  as  rhetorike  and  other  choyce  learning, 
we  have  lately  had  a  sufficient  tryall  in  di-  ^ 
verse  his  workes,  but  specially  in  his  Muaarum 
LachrymcBySind  his  late  GratulationumVcddinen- 
slum,  which  boke,  in  the  progresse  at  Audley  in 
Essex,  he  dedicated  in  writing  to  her  Majestic, 
afterward  presenting  the  same  in  print  unto 
her  Highnesse  at  the  worshipful!  Maister 
Capells  in  Hertfordshire.  Beside  other  his 
sundrye  most  rare  and  very  notable  writings, 
partely  under  unknown  tytles,  and  partly  under 
counterfayt  names,  as  hys  Tyrannomastixy  100 
his  Ode  Natcditia^hxa BameidoSj  and  esspecially 
that  parte  of  PhUomusus,  his  divine  Anticosmo- 
politiiy  and  divers  other  of  lyke  importance.  As 
also,  by  the  names  of  other  shepheardes,  he  cov- 
ereth  the  persons  of  divers  other  his  familiar 
freendes  and  best  acqnayntaunce. 

This  tale  of  RofiFy  seemeth  to  coloure  some 
particular  action  of  his.  But  what,  I  certeinlye 
know  not. 

Wonnedy  haunted.  >io 

Welkin^  skie  :  afforesaid. 

A  weanell  waste,  a  weaned  youngling. 

Hidder  and  shidder,  he  and  she,  male  and 
female. 

Steven^  noyse. 

Belive,  quickly. 

What  ever,  Ovids  verse  translated. 
*  Quod  caret  altema  requie  durabile  non  es^.' 

Forehaile,  drawe  or  distresse. 
Vetchicj  of  pease  strawe. 


zao 
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This  is  the  saying  of  Narcissus  in  Ovid.  For 
when  the  foolishe  boye,  by  beholding  hys  face 
in  the  brooke,  fell  in  love  with  his  owne  like- 
nesse :  and  not  hable  to  content  him  selfe 
with  much  looking  thereon,  he  cryed  out,  that 
plentye  made  him  poore,  meaning  that  much 
gazing  had  bereft  him  of  sence.  But  our  Dig- 
gnn  nseth  it  to  other  purpose,  as  who  that  by 
tryall  of  many  wayes  haid  founde  the  worst, 
and  through  greate  plentye  was  fallen  into  130 
great  penurie.  This  poesie  I  knowe  to  have 
bene  much  used  of  the  author,  and  to  suche 
like  effecte  as  f  yrste  Narcissus  spake  it* 
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OCTOBER 


iEGLOGA    DECIMA 


ABOUMEMT 


In  Cuddie  is  set  out  the  perfecte  pateme  of 
a  poeie,  whiche,  finding  no  maintenaunce  of 
his  state  and  studies,  compla^^^  of  the  con- 
tempte  of  Poetrie,  and  the  causes  thereof : 
specially  having  hene  in  all  ages,  and  even 
amongst  the  most  barbarous,  alwayes  of  singu- 
lar accounpt  and  honor,  and  being  iudede  so 
worthy  and  commendable  an  arte :  or  rather  no 
arte,  but  a  divine  gift  and  heavenly  instinct, 
not  to  bee  gotten  by  laboure  and  learning,  but 
adorned  with  both,  and  poured  into  the  witte 
by  a  certain  4yBov<Tiaafx6s  and  celestiall  inspira- 
tion ;  as  the  author  hereof  els  where  at  large 
discoiurseth  in  his  booke  called  The  English 
J^oetCf  which  booke  being  lately  come  to  my 
hands,  I  mynde  also  by  Gods  grace,  upon 
further  advisement,  to  publish. 

PIERCE.    CUDDIE. 

Pier8,  Cujdie.  for  shame  1  hold  up  thy 

heavye  head, 

And  let  us  cast  with  what  delight  to  chace 

And  weary  thys  long  lingriiig  Phoebus  race. 

Whilome  thou  wout  the  shepheards  laddes 

"^    to  leade 
In  rymes,  in  ridles,  and  in  byddine  base: 
Now  they  in  thee,  and  thou  in  sleepe  art 
d^ul. 

Cud,  Piers,  I  have  pyped  erst  so  long 

with  payne, 
That  all  mine  ot§iL^eedes  bene  rent  and 

wore: 
And  my  poore  Muse  hath  spent  her  spared 

store, 
Tet  little  good  hath  got,  and  much  lesse 


gayne. 
)lea8aui 


lO 


Such  pleasaunce  makes  the  grashopper  so 

poore, 
And  lig|j[e^8o  layd,  when  winter  doth  her 

straine. 

The  dapper  ditties  that  I  wont  devise. 
To  feeac  youthes  fancio  and  the  flocking 

Delighten  much:  what  I  the  bet^forthy  ? 
They  han  the  pleasure,  I  a  sclender  prise: 
I  b^te  the  bush,  the  byrds  to  them  doe 

What  good  thereof  to  Cuddie  can  arise  ? 


Piers,  Cuddie,  the  prayse  is  bet 

the  price. 
The  glory  eke  much  greater  then  the 
O  what  an  honor  is  it,  to  restraine 
The  lust  of  lawlesse  youth'wiUi  g 

vice. 
Or  pricke  them  forth  with  pleasa 

thy  vaine. 
Whereto  thou    list   their    trayned 

entice ! 

Soone  as  thou  gynst  to  sette  thy  i 

frame, 
O  how  the  rurall  routes  to  thee  doe 
Seemeth   thou  doest  their  soule  o 

bereave. 
All  as  tEe  shepheard,  that  did  f< 

dame 
From   Plutoes    balefull  bowre   wi 

leave: 
His  musicks  might  the  hellish  hoi 

tame. 

Cud.  So    praysen    babes    the 

spotted  traine, 
And  wondren    at    bright   Argna 

eye; 
But  who  rewards  him  ere  the  more  ; 
Or  f cedes  him  once  the  fuUer  by  a  ] 
Sike  prayse  is  smoke,  that  sheddetl 

skye, 
Sike  words  bene  wynd,  and  ¥ra8ten  i 

vayne. 

Piers.  Abandon  then  the  base  a 

clowne: 
Lyft  up  thy  selfe  out  of  the  lowly  c 
And    smg  of   bloody  Mars,  of   w 

giusts: 
Tume  thee  to  those  that  weld  th< 

crowne. 
To    doubted    knights,  whose    woi' 

apnour  joists, 
And  helmes  unbruzed  wexen  dayly  ] 

There  may  thy  Muse  display  her 

wing,  "' 

And  stretch  her  selfe  at  large  from 

west: 
Whither  thou  list  in  fayre  Elisa  r 
Or  if  thee  please  in  bigger  notes  tu 
Advaunce  the  worthy  whome  shee 

best. 
That  first  the  white  beare  to 

bring. 
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L  when  the  Btubbome  stroke  of  stronger 
stoonds 
lewhat  slackt  the    tenor  of    thy 

love  uuu  xastihead  tho  mayst  thou  sing, 
1  carrol  lowde,  and  leade  the  myUera 

roTOde,  y>^* 

were  EUsa  one  of  thilke  same  r^ig. 
mought  our  Cuddies  name  to  heaven 

sownde. 

Jud.  Indeede    the    Romii^    Tity^p^s,  I 

heare, 
rough  his  Mecoenas  left  his  oaten  reede, 
leieon  he  earst  had  taught  his  flocks  to 

feede, 
lIabo\^edJaiQds  to  yigld  the  timely  eare, 
I  eft  did  sing  of  warres  and  deadly  drede, 
as  the  heavens  did  quake  his  verse  to 

here.  6o 

ah !    Mecoenas  is  yclad  in  claye, 
1  great  Augustus  long  ygoe  is  dead, 
1  all  the  worthies  liggen  wrapt  in  leade, 
t  matter  made  for  poets  on  to  play:        / 
I  ej^,  who  in  derring  doe  were  dreade, 
lof tie  verse  of  hem  was  loved  aye. 

after  vertue  gan  for  age  to  stoupe, 
mighty  manhode  brought  a  bedde  of 

ease, 
vaunting  poets  found  nought  worth  a 

pease 
mi  in  preace  emong  the  learned  troupe, 
gan  the  streames  of  flowing  wittes  to 

cease,  71 

sonnebright  honour  pe^  in  shamef  ull 

coupe. 

if  that  any  buddes  of  poesie 
of  the  old  stocke  gan  to  shoote  agayne, 
t  mens  follies  mote  be  forst  to  fayne, 
rolle  with  rest  in  rymes  of  rybaudrye, 
IS  it  sprong,  it  wither  must  agayne: 
j^ij^er  makes  us  better  meloaie. 

ers.  O  pierlesse  Poesy e,  where  is  then 

thy  place  ? 

in  princes  pallace  thou  doe  sitt,  80 
L  yet  is  princes  pallace  the  most  fitt) 

st  of  baser  birth  doth  thee  embrace. 
.  ^ake  thee  winges  of  thine  aspyring 

wit, 

whence  thou  camst,  flye  backe  to 

heaven  apace. 


Cud,  Ah,  Percy  t  it  is  all  to  weake  and 

wanne. 
So  high  to  sore,  and    make   so  large   a 

flight; 
Her  p^f^pe^  pyiieQna  bene  not  so  in  plight: 
For   Colin  flttes   such    famous    flight    to 

scanne: 
He,  were  he  not  with  love  so  ill  bedight, 
Would  mount  as  high  and  sing  as  soote  as 

s  wanne.  90 

Piers.  Ah,  fon!  for  love  does  teach  him 
climbe  so  hie. 

And  lyftes  him  up  out  of  the  loathsome 
myre: 

Such  ini^]nrtfl.1]  Tnirrhnr  as  he  doth  ad- 
mire 

Would  rayse  ones  mynd  above  the  starry 
skie. 

And  cause  a  caytive  corage  to  aspire; 

For  Jpfty  love  doth  loath  a  lowly  eye. 

Cud.  All  otherwise  the  state  of  poet 
stands: 

For  lordly  Love  is  such  a  tyranne  fell. 

That,  where  he  rules,  all  power  he  doth  ex- 
pell. 

The  vaunted  verse  a  vacant  head  de- 
maundes,  100 

Ne  wont  with  crabbed  Care  the  Muses 
dwell: 

Unwisely  weaves,  that  takes  two  webbes  in 
hand. 

Who    ever   casts    to    compasse   weightye 

prise. 
And  thinks  to  throwe  out  thondring  words 

of  threate, 
Let  powre  in  lavish  cups  and  thriftie  bitts 

of  meate; 
For  Bacchus   fruite   is   frend  to  Phoebus 

wise. 
And  when  with  wine  the  braine  begins  to  1 1 

sweate,  I  ( 

The  nombers  flowe  as  fast  as  spring  doth 

ryse. 

Thou  kenst  not,  Percie,  howe  the  ryme   x , 
should  rage.  |  \ 

O  jfjjiy  temples  were  distaind  with  wine, 
And  g^t  in  girlonds  of  wild  jjie  twine,  iti 
How  I  could  reare  the  Muse  on  stately 

stage. 
And  teache  her  tread  aloft  in  buskin  flue. 
With  queiut  Bellona  in  her  equipage  I 
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But    ah  I    my   corage    cooles    ere    it    be 

warme; 
Forthy  content  us  in  thys  humble  shade, 
Where   no   such   troublous  tyd^   ban   us 

assayde. 
Here   we   our  slender  pipes  may   safely 

charm.e. 
Pierx,  And  when  my  gates  shall  ban  their 

bellies  layd, 
Cuddie   shall   have   a  kidde  to  store   his 

farnie. 

CUDDIES   EMBLEME. 

AgUarUe  calescimus  Ulo,  Sfc, 


GLOSSE 

This  .^^logne  is  made  in  imitation  of  Theo- 
critus his  xvi.  Idilion,  wherein  hee  reproved  the 
tyranne  Hiero  of  Syracuse  for  his  nigardise 
towarde  poetes,  in  whome  is  the  power  to  make 
roen  immortal  for  theyr  good  dedes,  or  shame- 
ful for  their  naughty  lyfe.  And  the  lyke  also 
is  in  Mantuane.  The  style  hereof,  as  also  that 
in  Theocritus,  is  more  lof  tye  then  the  rest,  and 
applyed  to  the  heighte  of  poetieall  witte. 

Cuddie.  I  donbte  whether  by  Cuddie  be  lo 
specified  the  authour  selfe,  or  some  other.  For 
in  the  eyght  ^glogue  the  same  person  was 
brought  in,  singing  a  cantion  of  Colins  making, 
as  he  sayth.  So  that  some  doubt  that  the  per- 
sons be  different. 

Whilome^  sometime. 

Oaten  reedes,  Avena. 

Ligge  so  layde,  lye  so  faynt  and  nnlnstye. 

Dapper,  pretye. 

Frye  is  a  bold  metaphore,  forced  from  the  so 
spawning  fishes:  for  the  multitude  of  young 
fish  be  called  the  frye. 

To  rettraine.  This  place  seemeth  to  conspyre 
with  Plato,  who  in  his  fii-st  booke  de  Legibtu 
sayth.  that  the  first  invention  of  poetry  was  of 
very  vertuons  intent.  For  at  what  time  an  in- 
finite number  of  youth  nsnally  came  to  theyr 
great  solemne  f eastes  called  Panegyrica,  which 
they  used  every  five  yeere  to  hold,  some  learned 
man,  being  more  hable  then  the  rest  for  spe-  30 
ciall  gyftes  of  wytte  and  musicke,  would  take 
npon  him  to  sing  fine  verses  to  the  people,  in 
prayse  eyther  of  vertue  or  of  victory  or  of  im- 
mortality, or  snch  like.  At  whose  wonderful 
gyft  al  men  being  astonied  and  as  it  were 
ravished  with  delifht,  thinking  (as  it  was  in- 
deed) that  he  was  inspired  from  above,  called 
him  vatem:  which  kinde  of  men  afterwards 
framing  their  verses  to  lighter  mnsick  (as  of 
mnsick  be  many  kinds,  some  sadder,  some  40 
lighter,  some  martiall,  some  heroical :  and  so 


diversely  eke  affect  the  mynds  of  m< 
out  lighter  matter  of  poesie  also,  soro 
wyth  love,  some  scorning  at  mens 
some  powred  out  in  pleasures:  and 
called  poetes  or  makers. 

Sence  bereave.  What  the  secrete  w 
mnsick  is  in  the  myndes  of  men,  at 
peareth  hereby,  that  some  of  the 
philosophers,  and  those  the  moste  w 
Plato  and  Pythagoras,  held  for  opu 
the  mynd  was  made  of  a  certaine  i 
and  musicall  nombers,  for  the  g^reat 
sion  and  likenes  of  affection  in  thone  a 
other,  as  also  by  that  memorable  h 
Alexander :  to  whom  when  as  Ti  t 
great  musitian  playd  the  Phry(  u  . 
is  said  that  he  was  distraught  ««ith 
wonted  fury,  that  streight  way  rysing 
table  in  great  rage,  he  caused  himself< 
armed,  as  ready  to  goe  to  warre,  (for 
sick  is  very  warlike:)  and  immedis 
as  the  musitian  chaunged  his  stroke 
Lydian  and  lonique  harmony,  he  ws 
from  warring,  that  he  sat  as  styl,  as  i 
bene  in  matters  of  counsell.  Such  m 
musick.  Wherefore  Plato  and  Arisi 
bid  the  Arcadian  melodic  from  chil 
youth.  For  that  being  altogither  on 
and  vii.  tone,  it  is  of  great  force  to  i 
and  quench  the  kindly  courage,  whicb 
bume  in  yons^  brests.  So  that  it  is  n< 
ible  which  the  poete  here  sayth,  ths 
can  bereave  the  soiile  of  sence. 

The  shepheard  that,  Orphens :  of 
sayd,  that  by  his  excellent  skil  in  mi 

goetry,  he  recoTcred  his  wife  Eurvd 
ell. 

ArguB  eyes.  Of  Argns  is  before  s 
Juno  to  him  committed  hir  husband  J 
his  paragon,  16,  bicause  he  had  an 
eyes :  but  af  terwarde  Mercury,  wyth  h^ 
lulling  Argns  aslepe,  slew  him  and 
18  away,  whose  eyes  it  is  sayd  that  « 
his  etemall  memory,  placed  in  her 
peacocks  tayle :  for  those  coloured  \ 
deede  resemble  eyes. 

Woundlease  armour,  un wounded  in  n 
mst  through  long  peace. 

Display,  a  poetieall  metaphors:  w\ 
the  meaning  is,  that,  if  the  poet  list  1 
skill  in  matter  of  more  dignitie  th^ 
homely  .£g]ogne,  good  occasion  is  hii 
of  higher  veyne  and  more  heroieall  1 
in  the  person  of  our  most  gratious  a 
whom  (as  before)  he  calleth  Elisa.  Oi 
of  knifi^hthoode  and  chevalrie  please  lu 
that  there  be  many  noble  and  valia 
that  are  both  worthy  of  his  payne  in  1 
served  prayses,  and  also  favonren  <x 
skil  and  faculty. 
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hy.  He  meaneth  (as  I  grease)  the 

rable   and   renownied   the   Erie  of 

t^hom  by  his  cognisance  (although 

e  also  proper  to  other)  rather  then 

le  he  bewrayeth,  being  not  likely 

imes  of  noble  princes  be  known  to 

wne, 

\t  is  when  thon  channgest  thy  verse 

y  discourse,  to  matter  of  more  no 

and  delight. 

rSj  a  kind  of  d&unce. 

opany  of  dauncers. 

ish  Tityrus^  wel  knowen  to  be  Vir- 

Y  Mecsenas  means  was  brought  into 

of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  by 

to  write  in  loftier  kinde  then  he 
en. 

In  these  three  verses  are  the  three 
rkes  of  Virgile  intended.  For  120 
his  flocks  to  feede,  is  meant  his  ^g- 
ibonring  of  lands,  is  hys  Bucoliques, 
of  wars  and  deadly  dreade,  is  his 
is  figured. 
7  doe^  in  manhoode  and  chevalrie. 

He  sheweth  the  cause  why  poetes 
)e  bad  in  such  honor  of  noble  men, 
:  by  them  tlieir  worthines  and  valor 
igh  theyr  famous  posies  be  com- 
al  posterities.  Wherefore  it  is  130 
ichilles  had  never  bene  so  famous, 
it  for  Homeres  immortal  verses: 
e  only  advantage  which  he  had  of 
id  also  that  Alexander  the  Great, 

his  tombe  in  Sigeus,  with  naturall 
ed  him,  that  ever  was  his  hap  to 
i  with  so  excellent  a  poets  work, 
rmed  and  ennobled  onely  by  hys 
hich  being  declared  in  a  most  elo- 
»n  of  TuUies,  is  of  Petrarch  no  140 
;ly  sette  forth  in  a  sonet. 

exandro  a  la  f  amosa  tomba 

Lchille,  soapirando  disse  : 

to,  che  si  chiara  tromba  Trovasti,*  &c. 

ch  account  hath  bene  alwayes  made 
twell  sheweth  this,  that  the  wortliy 
1  his  warres  against  Carthage  and 
lad  evermore  in  his  company,  and 
ist  familiar  sort,  the  good  olde  poet 
also  that  Alexander,  destroy-    i5<3 

when  he  was  enformed,  that  the 
ck  poet  Pindaruswas  borne  in  tliat 
lely  commaunded  streightly,  that 
'uld,  upon  payne  of  death,  do  any 
that  house,  by  fire  or  otherwise : 
iially  spared  most,  and  some  highly 
aat  were  of  hys  kinne.   So  favoured 

name  of  a  poete.  Whych  prayse 
IS  in  the  same  man  no  lesse  famous, 
e  came  to  ransacking  of  King  160 
exs,   whom  he  lately   had   over- 


throwen,  he  founde  in  a  little  coffer  of  silver 
the  two  bookes  of  Homers  works,  as  layd  up 
there  for  speciall  jewels  and  richesse,  which  he, 
taking  thence,  put  one  of  them  dayly  in  his 
bosome,  and  thother  every  night  layde  under 
his  pillowe.  Such  honor  have  poetes  alwayes 
found  in  the  sight  of  princes  and  noble  men : 
which  this  author  here  very  well  sheweth,  as 
els  where  more  notably.  170 

But  after.  He  sheweth  the  cause  of  contempt 
of  poetry  to  be  idlenease  and  basenesse  of 
mynd. 

Perd^  shut  up  in  slouth,  as  in  a  coope  or  cage. 

Tom  Piper,  an  ironicall  sarcasmus,  spoken 
in  derision  of  these  rude  wits,  whych  make 
more  account  of  a  ryming  rybaud,  then  of  skill 
grounded  upon  learning  and  judgment. 

Ne  bresty  the  meaner  sort  of  men. 

Her  peeced  pineonSj  unperfect  skiL  Spoken 
wyth  humble  modestie.  i^i 

As  soote  as  swanne.  The  comparison  seemeth 
to  be  strange :  for  the  swanne  hath  ever  wonne 
small  commendation  for  her  swete  singing: 
but  it  is  sayd  of  the  learned  that  the  swan,  a 
little  before  bir  deatli,  singeth  most  pleasantly, 
as  prophecying  by  a  secrete  instinct  her  neere 
destinie.  As  wel  sayth  the  poete  elsewhere  in 
one  of  his  sonetts. 

*  The  Bilver  swanne  doth  sing  before  her  dying  day. 
As  shee  that  feeles  the  deepe  delight  tb&t  is  m 
death,'  &c,  191 

Immortall  myrrhoWy  Beauty,  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent object  of  poeticall  spirites,  as  appeareth 
by  the  worthy  Petrarchs  saying, 

'  Fiorlr  faceva  11  mio  debile  ingenio, 
A  la  Bua  ombra,  et  crescer  ne  gU  affanni.* 

A  caytive  enrage^  a  base  and  abject  minde. 

For  lofty  love.  I  think  this  playing  with  the 
letter  to  be  rather  a  fault  then  a  figure,  aswel 
in  our  English  tongue,  as  it  hath  bene  al-  aoo 
wayes  in  the  Latine,  called  Cacozelon. 

A  vacant  imitateth  Mantuanes  saying,  *  va- 
cuum cnris  divina  cerebrum  Poscit.* 

Lavish  cups  resembleth  that  comen  verse, 
*  Fsecundi  calices  qnem  non  f ecere  disertum  ? ' 

O  if  my.  He  seemeth  here  to  be  ravished  with 
a  poetical  furie.  For  (if  one  rightly  mark)  the 
numbers  rise  so  f ul,  and  the  verse  groweth  so 
big,  that  it  seemeth  he  hath  forgot  the  meane- 
nesse  of  shepheards  state  and  stile.  210 

Wild  yvie,  for  it  is  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  and 
therefore  it  is  sayd,  that  the  Msenades  (that  is, 
Bacchns  franticke  priestes)  used  in  theyr  sacri- 
ficp  to  carry  thyrsos,  which  were  pointed  staves 
or  javelins,  wrapped  about  with  yvie. 

Jn  buskin.  It  was  the  maner  of  poetes  and 
plaiers  in  tragedies  to  were  buskins,  as  also  in 
comedies  to  use  stockes  and  light  shoes.  So  that 
the  buskin  in  poetry  is  used  iPor  tragical  mat- 
ter, as  is  said  in  Virgile,  '  Sola  Sophooleo    220 
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tna  earmina  di^fiia  oothnmo.'  And  the  like  in 
Horace,  *  Magnum  loqai,  nitique  cothumo.' 

QueifUy  strange.  Bellona ;  the  goddesse  of 
battaile,  that  is,  Pallas,  which  may  therefore 
wel  he  called  queint,  for  that  (as  Lucian  saith) 
when  Japiter  hir  father  was  in  traveile  of  her, 
he  caused  his  Sonne  Vulcane  with  his  axe  to 
hew  his  head.  Out  of  which  leaped  forth  lustely 
a  valiant  damsell  armed  at  all  poyntes,  whom 
seeing  Vulcane  so  faire  and  comely,  lightly  250 
leaping  to  her,  preferred  her  some  cortesie, 
which  the  lady  disdeigning,  shaked  her  speare 
at  him,  and  threatned  his  saucinesse.  There- 
fore such  straungenesse  is  well  applyed  to  her. 

JEquipage^  order. 

TydeSy  seasons. 

Cnarmc,  temper  and  order :  for  charmes  were 
wont  to  he  made  by  verses,  as  Ovid  sayth, 
'  Ant  si  carminibus.* 

EBCB  LEMS. 

Hereby  is  meant,  as  also  in  the  whole  340 
course  of  this  i£<;logue,  that  poetry  is  a  divine 
instinct  and  unnatural  rage  passing  the  reache 
of  comen  reason.  Whom  Piers  answereth  epi- 
phonematicos,  as  admiring  the  excellency  of 
the  sky  11,  whereof  in  Cuddie  hee  hadde  alreadye 
hadde  a  taste. 


NOVEMBER 

JEGLOGA   UNDECIMA 
ABGUMENT 

Ik  this  xi.  .^^logue  he  bewayleth  the  death 
of  some  mayden  of  greate  bloud,  whom  he 
oalleth  Dido.  The  personage  is  secrete,  and  to 
me  altogether  nnknowne,  albe  of  him  selfe  I 
often  required  the  same.  This  ^glogue  is 
made  in  imitation  of  Marot  his  song,  which  he 
made  upon  the  death  of  Loys  the  Frenche 
Queene :  but  farre  passing  his  reache,  and  in 
myne  opinion  all  other  the  Eglognes  of  this 
booke. 

THKNOT.    COLIN. 

T*he,  Colin,  my  deare,  when  shall  it  please 

thee  sing, 
As  thou  were  wont,  song^  of  some  joui- 

(tamice? 
Thy  Muse  to  long  slombreth  in  sorrowing, 
Lulled  a  sleepe  through  loves  misgovern- 

aimce: 
Now  somewhat  sing  whose  endles  sove- 

nauDce 
Emong  the  shepeheards  swaines  may  aye 

remaine, 


Whether  thee  list  thy  loved  lasse  adva: 
Or  honor  Pan  with  hy  nmes  of  higher  v 
Col,  Thenot,  now  nis  the  time  of  ikmn 

make, 
Nor  Pan  to  herye,  nor  with  love  to  playe: 
Sike  myrth  in  May  is  meetest  for  to  niake 
Or  summer  shade,  wider  the  cocked  haye. 
But  uowe  sadde  winter  welked  hath  tl 

day. 
And  Phoebus,  weary  of  his  yerely  taske, 
Ystabled  hath  his  steedes  in  lowlye  laye, 
And  taken  up  his  ynne  in  Fishes  haske. 
Thilke   soUein  season   sadder  plight  d* 

aske, 
And  loatheth  sike  delightes  as  thou  do 

prayse : 
The  momefull  Muse  in  myrth  now 

maske. 
As  shee  was  wont  in  youngth  and  somme 

dayes.  1 

But  if  thou  algate  lust  light  virelayes. 
And  looser  songs  of  love,  to  ondexfong, 
Who  but  thy  selfe  deserves  sike  Poete 

prayse  ? 
Relieve  thy  oaten  pypes  that  sleepen  lonff 
The.  The   nightingale   is  sovereigne 

song. 
Before  him  sits  the  titmose  silent  bee: 
And  I,  uniitte  to  thrust  in  skilfull  thi 
Should  Colin  make  judge  of  my  foolerbo. 
Nay,  better  leame  of  hem  that  learned  bet 
And  ban  be  watered  at  the  Muses  well:  : 
The  kindly e  dewe  drops  from  the  li      1 

tree, 
And  wets  the  little  plants  that  lowly  dw 
But  if  sadde  winters  wrathe,  and  a 

chill, 
Accorde  not  with  thy  Muses  meriment. 
To  sadder  times   thou  mayst  attune  til 

quill, 
And  sing  of  sorrowe  and  deathes  dn 

ment: 
For  deade  is  Dido,  dead,  alas  !  and  drenfc 
Dido,  the  greate  shepehearde  his  dai 

sheene: 
The  fayrest  may  she  was  that  ever  went, 
Her  like  shee  has  not  left  behinde  I 
And  if  thou  wilt  bewayle  my  wofull 
I  shall  thee  give  yond  cosset  for  thy  w 
And  if  thy  rymes  as  rownd  and  ruf  nil  * 
As  those  that  did  thy  Rosalind  complarai 
Much  greater  gyfts  for  guerdon  thon 

rayne 
Then    kidde    or    cossety   which    I 

bynempt. 
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Then  up,  I  say,  thou  jolly  shepeheard 
swayne, 

Let  not  my  small  demaund  be  so  contempt. 
Col.  Thenot,  to  that  I  choose  thou  doest 
me  tempt: 

fiat  ah !  to  well  I  wote  my  humble  vaine, 

And  howe  my  rymes  bene  rugged  and  un- 
kempt: 52 

Yet,  as  I  conne,  my  conning  I  will  strayne. 

Up,  then,  Melpomene,   thou  moumefulst 

Muse  of  nyne ! 
Such  cause  of  mourning  never  hadst  afore: 
Up,  grieslie  ghostes !  and  up  my  ruf ull 

ryme  ! 
Matter  of  myrth  now  shalt  thou  have  no 

more: 
For  dead  shoe  is  that  myrth  thee  made  of 
yore. 
Dido,  my  deare,  alas  !  is  dead, 
Dead,  and  lyeth  wrapt  in  lead: 
0  heavie  herse  I  60 

Let  streaming  teares  be  poured  out  in  store: 
0  caref  ull  verse ! 

Shepheards,  that  by  your  flocks  on  Kentish 

downes  abyde, 
Waile  ye  this  wofull  waste   of  Natures 

warke: 
Waile  we  the  wight  whose  presence  was 

our  pryde: 
Waile  we  the  wight  whose  absence  is  our 

carke. 
The  Sonne  of  all  the  world  is  dinmie  and 
darke: 
The  earth  now  lacks  her  wonted  light, 
And  all  we  dwell  in  deadly  night: 
0  heavie  herse  !  70 

fiieake  we  our  pypes,  that  shrild  as  lowde 
as  larke: 
0  carefull  verse ! 

Why  doe  we  longer  live,  (ah,  why  live  we 

so  long  ? ) 
Whose  better  dayes  death  hath  shut  up  in 

woe? 
The  fayrest  flonre  our  gyrlond  all  emong 
Is  faded  quite,  and  into  dust  ygoe. 
Sing  now,  ye  shepheards  daughters,  sing  no 
moe 
The    songs    that    Colin    made    in    her 

I»ayse, 
But    into  weeping  tume  your  wanton 

layes: 
0  heavie  herse  I  80 


Now  is  time  to  die.  Nay,  time  was  long 
ygoe: 
O  carefull  verse  t 

Whence  is  it  that  the  flouret  of  the  field 

doth  fade, 
And  lyeth  buryed  long  in  winters  bale: 
Yet  soone  as  spring  his  mantle  doth  dis- 

playe, 
It  floureth  fresh,  as  it  should  never  fayle  ? 
But  thing  on  earth  that  is  of  most  availe, 
As  vertues  braunch  and  beauties  budde, 
Reliven  not  for  any  good. 
O  heavie  herse  1  90 

The   braunch  once   dead,  the  budde  eke 
needes  must  quaile: 
O  carefull  verse  1 

She,  while  she  was,  (that  was,  a  woful  word 

to  sayne  I) 
For  beauties  prayse  and  plesaunoe  had  no 

pere: 
*So  well  she   couth  the  shepherds  enter- 

tayne 
With  cakes  and  cracknells  and  such  country 

chere. 
Ne  would  she  scome  the  simple  shepheards 
swaine. 
For  she  would  cal  hem  often  heame. 
And  give  hem  curds  and  clouted  creame. 
O  heavie  herse  !  100 

Als  Colin  Cloute  she  would  not  once  dis- 
dayne. 
O  carefull  verse  ! 

But  nowe  sike  happy  cheere  is  tumd  to 

heavie  chaunce, 
Such   pleasaunce   now  displast  by  dolors 

dint: 
All  musick  sleepes  where  Death  doth  leade 

the  daunce, 
And  shepherds  wonted  solace  is  extinct. 
The  blew  in  black,  the  greene  in  gray,  is 
tinct; 
The  gaudie  girlonds  deck  her  grave. 
The  faded  flowres  her  corse  embrave. 
O  heavie  herse  !  no 

Mome  nowe,  my  Muse,  now  mome  with 
teares  besprint. 
O  carefull  verse  I 

O  thou  greate  shepheard,  Lobbin,  how  great 

is  thy  grieie ! 
Where  bene  the  nosegayes  that  she  dight 

for  thee  ? 
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Tlie    oolourd    chaplets,   wrought    with    a 

chiefe. 
The  knotted  mshriiiges,  and  gilte  rose- 

maree  ? 
For  sbee  deemed  nothing  too  deere  for  thee. 

Ah  !  they  bene  all  yelad  in  clay, 

One  bitter  blast  blewe  all  away. 

O  hearie  herse  !  i?o 

Thereof  nought  remaynes  but  the  memoree. 

O  carefull  Terse  ! 

Ay  me  !  that  dreerie  Death  should  strike 

•o  mortall  stroke, 
That  can    undoe   Dame  Natures    kindly 

course: 
The  faded  lockes  fall  from  the  loftie  oke, 
The  flonds  do  gaspe,  for  dryed  is  theyr 

Bourse, 
And  flouds  of  teares  flowe  in  theyr  stead 
perforse. 
The  mantled  medowes  moume, 
Theyr  sondry  colours  toume. 
O  beavie  herse  !  ijo 

The  heavens  due  melt  in  teares  without  re- 
morse. 
O  carefull  verse  I 

The    feeble  flocks  in  field    refuse    their 

former  foode, 
And  hang  theyr  heads,  as  they  would  leame 

to  weepe: 
The  beastes  m  forest  wavle  as  they  were 

woode, 
Except  the  wolres,  that  chase  the  wandring 

sheepe, 
Now  she  is  gon  that  safely  did  hem  keepe. 
The  turtle,  on  the  bared  hraunch, 
Laments    the   wound    that    Death    did 

launch. 
O  heaTie  herse  !  140 

And  Philomele  her  song  with  teares  doth 
steepe. 
O  carefull  rerse  ! 

The  water  nymphs,  that  wont  with  her  to 

sing  aiid  daunce. 
And  for  her  girlond  olive  braunchos  beare, 
Now  balefull  bougbes  of  cypres  doen  ad- 

vaunce: 
The  Muses,  that  were  wont  greene  bayes 

to  weare. 
Now  bringrn  bitter  eld  re  braunches  scare: 
The  Fatall  Sisters  eke  repent 
Her  vitall  threde  so  soone  was  spent. 
O  heavie  herse  I  iso 


Home  now,  my  Muse,  now  mome  with 
heavie  cheare. 
O  carefull  verse  ! 

O  trustlesse  state  of  earthly  things,  and 

slipper  hope 
Of  mortal  men,  that  swincke  and  sweate  for 

nought. 
And  shooting  wide,  doe  misse  the  marked 

scope: 
Now    have    I    leamd,  (a    lesson   derelj 

bought) 
That  nys  on  earth  assuraunce  to  be  sought: 
For  what  might  be  in  earthlie  mould, 
That  did  her  buried  body  hould. 
O  heavie  herse  !  ite 

Yet  saw  I  on  the  beare  when  it  was  brought 
O  carefull  verse  ! 

But  maugre  Death,  and  dreaded  sisters 

dcadlv  spight. 
And  gates  ot  Het  and  fyrie  furies  forse. 
She  ^th  the  bonds  broke  of  etemall  ni^t, 
Her  soule  unbodied  of  the  burdenous  corpse. 
Why  then  weepes  Lobbin  so  without  le* 
morse  ? 
O  Lobb  !  thy  losse  no  longer  lament; 
Dido  nis  dead,  but  into  h^ven  hent. 
O  happye  herse  I  170 

Cease  now,  my  Muse,  now  cease  thy  sor* 
rowes  sourse: 

0  joyf  ull  verse  ! 

Why  wayle  we  then  ?  why  weary  we  the 

gods  with  playnts. 
As  if  some  evill  were  to  her  betight  ? 
She   raigues  a  goddesse  now  emong  the 

saintes, 
That  whilome  was  the  saynt  of  shepheards 

light: 
And  is  enstalled  nowe  in  heavens  hight. 

1  see  thee,  blessed  soule,  I  see, 
Walke  in  Elisian  fieldes  so  free. 

O  happy  herse  I  180 

Might  T  once  come  to  thee!  O  that  I 
might ! 
O  joyfull  verse  I 

Unwise  and  wretched  men,  to  weete  whata 

good  or  ill, 
Wee  deeme  of  death  as  doome  of  ill  de« 

sert: 
But  knewe  we,  fooles,  what  it  ns  hringes 

until, 
Dye  would  we  dayly,  once  it  to  expert 
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Nodannger  there  the  shepheard  can  astert: 
Fayie  fieldes  and  pleasaunt  layes  there 

bene, 
The  fieldes  ay  fresh,  the  g^rasse  ay  g^eene : 
0  happy  herse  !  190 

Make  bast,  ye  shepheards,  thether  to  revert : 
0  joyfull  verse  ! 

Dido  is  gone  afore  (whose  tume  shall  be 

the  next  ?  ) 
Thfiie  lives  shee  with  the  blessed  gods  in 

blisse, 
There  drincks   she   nectar  with  ambrosia 

mixt. 
And  joyes  enjoyes  that  mortall  men  doe 

misse. 
The  honor  now  of  highest  gods  she  is, 
That  whilome    was    poore    shepheards 

pryde, 
^'^e  here  on  earth  she  did  abyde. 
0  happy  herse  !  200 

Ceasse  now,  my  song,  my  woe  now  wasted 
is. 
0  joyfull  verse ! 

He.  Ay,  francke   shepheard,  how  bene 

thy  verses  meint 
"  ith  doolful  pleasamice,  so  as  I  ne  wotte 
"  nether  rejoyce  or  weepo  for  great  con- 

strainte  ! 
Thyne  be  the  cossette,  well  hast  thow  it 

gotte. 
Ij^P,  Colin,  up,  ynough  thou  momed  hast: 
•^owgynnes  to  mizzle,  hye  we  homeward 

fast. 

COLINS   EMBLEME. 

La  mart  ny  mord, 

GLOSSE 

^omauncey  rayrth. 
^^naunct^  remembraunce. 
"fnif,  honour. 

f^dked^  shortned,  or  enipayred.  As  the 
nioone  being  in  the  waine  is  sayde  of  Lidgate 
to  welk. 

Jn  lowly  lay,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
jnoneth  NoTember,  when   the  sonne  draweth 
low  in  the  south  toward  his  tropick  or  retume. 
In  Fishes  haske.  The  sonne  reipneth,  that  10 
|8,  in  the  signe  Pisces  all  November.     A  haske 
u  a  wicker  pad,  wherein  they  use  to  cary  fish. 
VirelateSy  a  liffht  kind  of  song. 
Bee  voatred.   For  it  is  a  saying  of  poetes,  that 
they  have  dronk  of  the  Muses  well  Castalias, 
vhereof  was  before  sufiBciently  sayd. 


Dreriinent,  dreery  and  heavy  cheere. 

The  great  shepheard  is  some  man  of  high 
degree,  and  not,  as  some  vainely  suppose,  God 
Pan.  The  person  both  of  the  shephearde  and  20 
of  Dido  is  unknowen,  and  closely  buried  in  the 
authors  conceipt.  But  out  of  doubt  I  am,  that 
it  is  not  Rosalind,  as  some  imagin:  for  he 
speaketh  soone  after  of  her  also. 

Skeney  fayre  and  shining. 

May,  for  mayde. 

Tene^  sorrow. 

Guerdon,  reward. 

Bynemptj  bequethed.  29 

Cosset,  a  lanibe  brought  up  without  the  dam. 

Unkempt,  incompti ;  not  comed,  that  is,  rude 
and  unhansome. 

Melpomene,  the  sadde  and  waylefull  Muse, 
used  of  puets  in  honor  of  tragedies :  as  saith 
Virgile, 

'  Melpomene  tragico  proclamat  msesta  boatu.* 

Up  griesly  gosts,  the  manor  of  tragicall 
poetes,  to  call  for  helpe  of  furies  and  damned 
ghostes :  so  is  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  and  Tan- 
talus brought  in  of  Seneca;  and  the  rest  of  40 
the  rest. 

Herse  is  the  solemne  obsequie  in  funeralles. 

Wast  of,  decay  of  so  beautif ull  a  peece. 

Carke,  care. 

Ah  why,  an  elegant  epanorthosis,  as  also 
soone  after :  nay,  time  was  long  ago. 

Flouret,  a  diminutive  for  a  little  fioure.  This 
is  a  notable  and  sententious  comparison  *  A 
minor e  ad  majus.'* 

Reliven  not,  live  not  againe,  sc.  not  in  theyr  50 
earthly  bodies :  for  in  heaven  they  enjoy  their 
due  reward. 

The  braunch.  He  meaneth  Dido,  who  being, 
as  it  were,  the  mayne  braunch  now  withered, 
the  buddes,  that  is,  beautie  (as  he  sayd  afore) 
can  no  more  flourish. 

With  cakes,  fit  for  shepheards  bankets. 

Heame,  for  home  :  after  the  northeme  jnro- 
nouncing. 

Tinct,  deyed  or  stayned.  60 

The  gaudie.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  things 
which  were  the  ornaments  of  her  lyfe  are  made 
the  honor  of  her  f  unerall,  as  is  used  in  burialls. 

Lohhin,  the  name  of  a  shepherd,  which  seem- 
eth  to  have  bene  the  lover  and  deere  f  rende  of 
Dido. 

Rushrinqs,  agreeable  for  such  base  gyftes. 

Faded  tockes,  dryed  leaves.  As  if  Nature 
her  selfe  bewayled  tlie  death  of  the  mayde. 

Sourse,  spring.  70 

Mantled  medowes,  for  the  sondry  flowres  are 
like  a  mantle  or  coverlet  wrought  with  many 
colours. 

Philomele,  the  nightingale:  whome  the  poetee 
faine  once  to  have  bene  a  ladye  of  great  beauty, 
till,  being   ravished   by  hir  sisters  husbande 
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she  desired  to  be  turned  into  a  byrd  of  her 
name.  Whose  complaintes  be  very  well  set 
forth  of  BCaister  Qeorge  Qaskin,  a  wittie  gentle> 
man,  and  the  Tery  chefe  of  our  late  ryraers,  80 
who,  and  if  some  partes  of  learning  wanted 
not  (albee  It  is  well  knowen  he  altogyther 
wanted  not  learning)  no  doubt  would  have 
attayned  to  the  ezcellenoye  of  those  famous 
poets.  For  gifts  of  wit  and  naturall  prompt- 
nesse  appeare  in  hyra  aboundantly. 

Cypresse^  used  of  the  old  paynims  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  their  funerall  ponipe,  and  properly 
the  signs  of  all  sorow  and  heavinesse. 

The  fatcUl  tisters,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  90 
Atropos,  daughters  of  Herebus  and  the  Nighte, 
whom  the  poetes  fayne  to  spinne  the  life  of 
man,  as  it  were  a  long  threde,  which  they  drawe 
out  in  length,  till  his  fatal  howre  and  timely 
death  be  come ;  but  if  by  other  casualtie  his 
dayes  be  abridged,  then  one  of  them,  that  is, 
Atropos,  is  sayde  to  have  cut  the  threde  in 
twain.     Hereof  commeth  a  common  Terse. 

*  Clotbo  colum  bajalat,  Lacbesis  trahit,  Atropos  occat.* 

O  trustUsse^  a  gallant  exclamAtion,  moral-  ^<^ 
ized  with  great  wisedom,  and  passionate  wyth 
great  affection. 

Jiearey  a  frame,  wheron  they  use  to  lay  the 
dead  corse. 

Furies,  of  poetes  be  feyned  to  be  three, 
Persephone,  Alecto,  and  Megera,  which  are 
sayd  to  be  the  authours  of  all  evill  and  mis- 
chiefe. 

Etermdl  night  is  death  or  darknesse  of  hell. 

Betighty  happened.  no 

/  aee^  a  lively  icon  or  representation,  as  if 
he  saw  her  in  heaven  present. 

Eiysian  Jieldet  be  devised  of  poetes  to  be  a 
place  of  pleasure  like  Paradise,  where  the 
nappye  soules  doe  rest  in  peace  and  eternal 
happynesse. 

Dye  would y  the  yery  expresse  saying  of  Plato 
in  Pnjedone. 

Attert^  befall  unwares. 

Nfctar  and  andn-osia  be  feipTied  to  be  the  120 
drink  and  foode  of  the  gods:  ambrosia  they 
liken  to  manna  in  scripture,  and  nectar  to  be 
white  like  creme,  whereof  is  a  proper  tale  of 
Hebe,  that  spilt  a  cup  of  it,  and  stayned  the 
heavens,  as  yet  appeareth.  But  I  have  already 
discoursed  that  at  large  in  my  Commentarye 
upon  the  Dreames  of  the  same  authour. 

Meyntj  mingled. 

EMBLEMS. 

Which  is  as  much  to  say  as,  death  biteth  not. 
For  although  by  course  of  nature  we  be  130 
borne  to  dye,  and  being  ripened  with  age,  as 
with  a  timelj  hanrest,  we  must  be  gathered  in 
time,  or  els  of  our  selrea  we  fall  like  rotted  ripe 


fmite  fro  the  tree :  yet  death  is  not 
counted  for  evill,  nor  (as  the  poete  sayd  s 
before)  as  doome  of  ill  desert.  For  thout 
trespasse  of  the  first  man  brought  deatJ 
the  world,  as  the  guerdon  of  sinne,  yet 
overcome  by  the  death  of  one  that  dye 
al,  it  is  now  made  (as  Chaucer  snyth)  tl 
grene  path  way  to  life.  So  that  it  agreet) 
with  that  was  sayd,  that  Death  byteth  not 
is)  hurteth  not  at  all. 
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iEGLOGA  DUODECIMA 
ARGUMENT 

This  .£glog^e  (even  as  the  first  begai 
ended  with  a  complaynte  of  Colin  to  God 
wherein,  as  weary  of  his  former  wayes,  h 
portioneth  his  life  to  the  foure  seasons  < 
yeare,  comparing  hys  Touthe  to  the  f 
time,  when  he  was  fresh  and  free  from 
follye;  his  manhoods  to  the  sommer,  1 
he  sayth,  was  consumed  with  greate  heal 
excessive  drouth,  caused  throughe  a  con 
biasings  starre,  by  which  bee  meaneth 
which  passion  is  comenly  compared  tc 
flames  and  immoderate  heate ;  his  riper  ; 
hee  resembleth  to  an  unseasonable  hai 
wherein  the  fruites  fall  ere  they  be  ryp 
latter  age  to  winters  chyll  and  frostie  si 
now  drawing  neare  to  bis  last  ende. 

The  gentle  shepheard  satte  beside  a  sp: 
All  in  the  shadowe  of  a  bushye  brere, 
That  Colin  hight,  which  wel  could  pyj 

singe, 
For  he  of  I'ityrns  his  songs  did  lere. 
There  as  he  satte  in  sccreate  shade  ale 
Thus    gan   he  make    of   love   his   p 

mone. 

'  O  soveraig^e  Pan,  thou  god  of  sheph 

all, 
Which  of  our  tender  lambkins  takest  1 
And    when    our    flocks    into    misch 

mought  fall, 
Doest  save   from    mischiefe    the  ui 

sheepe, 
Als  of  their  maisters  hast  no  I        r 
Then  of  the  flocks,  which  th«      i< 

and  ward: 

*  I  thee  beseche  (so  be  thou  deigne  to 
Rude  ditties,  tund    to    shepheards 
reede, 
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Or  if  I  ever  sonet  song  so  cleare 

As  it  with  pleasaance  mought  thy  f  ancie 

feede) 
Hearken  awhile,  from  thy  greene  cabinet, 
The  mrall  song  of  careful!  Colinet. 

'  Whilome  in  youth,  when  flowrd  my  joyfull 

springs 
Like  swallow  swift  I  wandred  here  and 

there :  20 

For  heate  of  heedlesse  lust  me  so  did  sting, 
That  I  of  doubted  daunger  had  no  feare. 
1  went  the  wasteful!    woodes  and   forest 

wyde, 
Withouten  dreade  of  wolves  to  bene  espyed. 

'1  wont  to  raunge    amydde    the    mazie 

thickette, 
And  gather  nuttes  to  make  me  Christmas 

game; 
And  joyed    oft  to  chace    the    trembling 

pricket, 
Or  hunt  the  hartlesse  hare  til  shee  were 

tame. 
What  recked  I  of  wintrye  ages  waste  ? 
Tho  deemed   I,   my    spring    would   ever 

laste.  30 

*  How  often  have  I  scaled  the  craggie  oke. 
All  to  dislodge  the  raven  of  her  nest  I 
Howe  have  I  wearied,  with  many  a  stroke, 
The  stately   walnut    tree,   the    while   the 

rest 
Uder  the  tree  fell  all  for  nuts  at  strife  ! 
ror  ylike  to  me  was  libertee  and  lyf e. 

'And  for  I  was  in  thilke  same  looser  yeares, 
(»Vhether  the  Muse  so  wrought  me  from 

my  birth, 
^r  I  to  much  beleeved  my  shepherd  peres,) 
Somedele    ybent     to    song    and    musicks 

mirth,  40 

A  good  olde  shephearde,  Wi*enock  was  his 

name, 
Made  me   by  arte   more    cunning  in   the 

same. 

'Fro  thence  I  durst  in  derringdoe  compare 
"ith  shepheards  swayne  what  ever  fedde 

in  field: 
And  if  that  Hobbinol  right  judgement  bare, 
To  Pan  his  owne  selfe  pype  I  neede  not 

yield: 
For  if  the  Hocking  nymphes  did  folow  Pan, 
The  wiser  Muses  after  Colin  ranne. 


*  But  ah  I  such  pryde  at  length  was  ill  re- 

payde: 

The  shepheards  god  (perdie,  god  was  he 
none)  50 

My  hurtlesse  pleasaunce  did  me  ill  up- 
braide ; 

My  freedome  lome,  my  life  he  lefte  to 
mone. 

Love  they  him  called  that  gave  me  check- 
mate. 

But  better  mought  they  have  behote  him 
Uate. 

*  Tho  gan  my  lovely  spring  bid  me  farewel. 
And  sommer  season  sped  him  to  display 
(For  Love  then  in  the  Lyons  house   did 

dwell) 
The  raging  fyre  that  kindled  at  his  ray. 
A  comett  stird  up  that  unkindly  heate, 
That    reigned    (as   men   sayd)    in    Venus 

seate.  60 

*  Forth  was  I  ledde,  not  as  I  wont  afore. 
When  choise  I  had  to  choose  my  wandring 

waye. 
But  whether  Luck  and  Loves  unbridled  lore 
Would  leade  me  forth  on  Fancies  bitte  to 

playe. 
The  bush  my  bedde,  the  bramble  was  my 

bowre. 
The  woodes  can  witnesse  many  a  wofull 

stowre. 

*  WTiere  I  was  wont  to  seeke  the  honey  bee. 
Working   her   formall  rowmes   in   wexen 

frame, 
The     grieslie     todestoole     growne     there 

mought  I  86, 
And    loathed    paddocks     lording    on    the 

same:  70 

And  where  the  chaunting  birds  luld  me  a 

sleepe. 
The  ghastlie  owle  her  grievous  ynne  doth 

keepe. 

*  Then  as  the  springe  gives  place  to  elder 

time, 
And  bringeth  forth  the  fruite  of  sommers 

pryde, 
Also  my  age,  now  passed  youngthly  pryme. 
To  thinges  of  rvj)er  reason  selfe  applyed. 
And    leamd    of    lighter    timber    cotes   to 

frame, 
Such  as  mi(;ht  save  my  sheepc  and  me  fro 

shame. 
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<  To  make  fine  cages  for  the  nightingaley 
And  baskets  of  bulrushes,  was  my  wout:  80 
Who  to  entrappe  the  fish  in  winding  sale 
Was  better   seene,  or  hurtful   beastes  to 

hont? 
I  learned  als  the  signes  of  heaven  to  ken, 
How  Phoebe  fayles,  where  Venus  sittes  and 

when. 

*  And   tryed  time  yet  taught  me  greater 

thinges: 
The  sodain  rysing  of  the  mging  seas, 
The  soothe   of  byrds  by  beating  of   their 

wings. 
The  power  of  herbs,  both  which  can  hurt 

and  ease. 
And  which  be  wont  tcnrage  the  rcstlcsse 

sheepe. 
And   which    be    wont    to    worke    etemall 

sleepe.  90 

*  But  ah,  miwise  and  witlcsse  Colin  Cloute  ! 
Tliat   kydst   the  hidden  kinds  of  many  a 

wede. 
Yet  kydst  not  ene  to   cure  thy  sore  hart 

roote, 
Whose  ranckling  wound  as  yet  does  rifelye 

bleed  e  I 
Why   livost    thou    stil,  and   yet   hast  thy 

dcathes  womid  ? 
Why   dyest   thou   stil,  and   yet   alive  art 

foundc  ? 

'Thus    is   my   sommer   wome    away  and 

wasted. 
Thus  is  my  liarvest  hastened  all  to  rathe: 
The  eare  that  budded  fairc  is   burnt  and 

blasted. 
And  all  my  hoped  g^ine  is  tumd  to  scathe. 
Of   all    the  seede  tliat  in  my  youth  was 

sowne,  101 

Was  nouglit  but  brakes  and  brambles  to  be 

mowne. 

'My  boughes  with  bloosmcs  that  crowned 

were  at  firsto. 
And  prtmiiiMHl  of  timely  fruite  such  store. 
Are   left   both   bare   and    barrem   now   at 

<'rst : 
The   flattriug   fruite  is  fallen   to   grownd 

Ik*  fore, 
And  rotttnl  ere   they  were  halfe   mellow 

ripe: 
My    harvest,   wast,   my   hope   away    dyd 

wipe. 


'The  fragrant  flowres  that  in  my  j 

grewe 
Bene  withered,  as  they  had  bene  gathere 

long:  ,.- 

Theyr  rootes  bene  dryed  up  for  lacke 

dewe. 
Yet  dewed  with  teares  they  han  be  evei 

among. 
Ah  I  who  has  wrought  my  Rosalind 

spight. 
To  spil  the  flowres  that  should  her  girlond 

dight  ? 

'And  I,  that  whilome  wont  to  frame  my 

Lnto  the  shifting  of  the  shepheards  foote, 
Sike    follies  nowe  have   gathered   as  too 

ripe. 
And  cast  hem  out  as  rotten  and  nnsoote. 
The  loser  lasse  I  cast  to  please  nomore: 
One  if  I  please,  enough  is  me  therefore,  ik 

'  And  thus  of  all  my  harvest  hope  I  have 
Nought  reaped  but  a  weedye  crop  of  care: 
Which,  when  I   thought  have   thresht  ii 

swelling  sheave, 
Cockel  for  come,  and  chaffe  for   barley 

bare. 
Soone  as  the  chaffe  should  in  the  fan  b< 

fynd. 
All  was  blowne  away  of  the  wavering  wynd 

'  So  now   my  yeare   drawes  to  his  lattei 

terme. 
My  spring  is  spent,  my  sommer  burnt  u] 

quite. 
My  harvcste   basts   to  stirre   up   Wintei 

steme. 
And  bids  him   clayme  with  rigorous  ragi 

hys  right:  i^ 

So  nowe  he  stormes  with  many  a  sturdy 

stourc, 
So  now  his  blustring  blast  eche  ooste  dot! 

scoure. 

'The  carefull  cold  hath  nypt  my  rugge< 

lynde, 
And  in  my  face  deepe  furrowes  eld  hat! 

pigiit: 
My  head  besprent  with  hoary  frost  I  fynd 
And  by  inyne  eie  the  crow  his  clawe  dootl 

Wright. 
Delight  is  layd  al)edde,  and  pleasure  past; 
No  Sonne  now  shines,  cloudes  han  all  over 

cast. 
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'Xow  leave,  ye  shepheards  boyes,   your 

merry  glee ; 
My  Muse   is  hoarse  and  weary  of  thys 

stounde:  140 

Here  will  I  hang  my  pype  upon  this  tree ; 
Was  never  pype  of  reede  did  better  sounde. 
Winter  is  come,  that   blowes   the    bitter 

blaste, 
And  after  winter  dreerie  death  does  hast. 

*  Gather  ye  together,  my  little  flocke, 
My  little  flock,  that  was  to  me  so  liefe: 
Let  me,  ah !  lette  me  in  your  folds  ye  lock, 
Erethebreme  winter  breede  you  greater 

grief e. 
Winter  is  come,  that  blowes  the  balefull 

breath,  149 

And  after  winter  commeth  timely  death. 

'  Adieu,  delightes,  that  lulled  me  asleepe ; 
Adieu,  my  deare,  whose  love  I  bought  so 

deare; 
Adieu,  my  little  lambes  and  loved  sheepe; 
Adieu,  ye  woodes,  that   oft   my  wituesse 

were; 
Adieu,  good  Hobbinol,  that  was  so  true: 
Tell  Rosalind  her  Colin  bids  her  adieu.' 

COLIXS   EMBLEME. 

[Vivitur  ingenio :  ccetera  mortis  erunt.^ 

GLOSSE 

Tityrus,  Chaucer,  as  hath  bene  oft  sayd. 
^»il>kinsy  young  lambes. 
^  of  their  aenmth  to  expresse  Virgils  verse. 
'  Pan  curat  oves  oviumque  magistroa.* 

^gne,  Toutchsafe. 

(^dbinet,  Colinet^  diminutives. 

Mazie :  For  they  be  like  to  a  xasoQ  whence  it 
u  hard  to  get  out  a^ayue. 

Pfres.  felowes  and  companions. 

muiick^  that  is  poetry,  as  Terence  aayth,  10 
Q°i  artem  tractaut  musicam,'  speking  of 
poetes. 

^(rring  doe^  aforesayd. 

^ions  house.  He  imagineth  simply  that  Cupid, 
^mh  is  Love,  had  his  abode  in  the  whote  signe 
1^0,  which  is  in  middest  of  somer;  a  pretie 
allegory,  whereof  the  meaning  is,  that  love  in 
flini  wrought  an  extraordinarie  heate  of  lust. 

His  ray  J  which  is  Cupides  beame  or  flames 
of  love.  ao 

A  comete^  a  biasing  starre,  meant  of  beautie, 
which  was  the  cause  of  his  whot«  love. 

VenuM^  the  goddesse  of  beauty  or  pleasure. 
Also  a  sigpne  in  heaven,  as  it  is  here  taken.    So 


he  meaneth  that  beautie,  which  hath  alwayes 
aspect  to  Venus,  was  the  cause  of  all  his  un- 
quietnes  in  love. 

Where  I  wasj  a  fine  discription  of  the  chaunge 
of  hys  lyfe  and  liking;  for  all  things  iiowe 
seemed  to  hym  to  have  altered  their  kindly  30 
course. 

Lording:  spoken  after  the  maner  of  pad- 
docks and  frogges  sitting,  which  is  indeed 
lordly,  not  removing  nor  looking  once  a  side, 
uulesse  they  be  sturred. 

Then  as:  the  second  part.  That  is,  his 
manhoode. 

Cotes,  sheepecotes  :  for  such  be  the  exercises 
of  shepheards. 

ScUej  or  salow,  a  kind  of  woodde  like  wyl-  40 
low,  fit  to  wreath  and  bynde  in  leapes  to  catch 
fish  withall. 

Phcebe  fayles^  the  eclipse  of  the  moone, 
which  is  alwayes  in  Cauda  or  Capite  Draconis, 
signes  in  heaven. 

Venusy  8C.  Venus  starre,  otherwise  called 
Hesperus,  and  Vesper,  and  Lucifer,  both  be- 
cause he  seemeth  to  be  one  of  the  brightest 
starres,  and  also  first  rysetli,  and  settetli  last. 
All  which  skill  in  starres  being  convenient  50 
for  shepheardes  to  knowe,  Theocritus  and  the 
rest  use. 

Raying  seas.  The  cause  of  the  swelling  and 
ebbing  of  the  sea  commeth  of  the  course  of 
the  moone,  sometime  encreasing,  sometime 
wayning  and  decreasing. 

Sooth  of  byrdeSy  a  kind  of  sooth  saying  used 
in  elder  tymes,  which  they  gathered  by  the  fly- 
ing of  byrds  :  first  (as  is  sayd)  invented  by  the 
Thuscanes,  and  from  them  derived  to  the  60 
Romanes,  who,  (as  is  sayd  in  Livie)  were  so 
supersticiously  rooted  in  the  same,  that  they 
agreed  that  every  noble  man  sliould  put  his 
Sonne  to  the  Thuscanes,  by  them  to  be  brought 
up  in  that  knowledge. 

Of  herbes :  That  wonderons  thinges  be 
wrought  by  herbes,  aswell  appeareth  by  the 
common  working  of  them  in  our  bodies,  as  also 
by  the  wonderful  enchauntments  and  sorceries 
that  have  bene  wrought  by  them  ;  insomuch  70 
that  it  is  sayde  that  Circe,  a  famous  sorceresse, 
turned  men  into  sondry  kinds  of  beastes  and 
monsters,  and  onely  by  herbes :  as  the  poete 
sayth, 

'  Dea  Bseva  potentibus  herbis/  &c. 

Kidst,  kncM  est. 

Eare.,  of  corne. 

Scathe,  losse,  liinderaunce. 

Ever  among,  ever  and  anone. 

Thiis  is  my,  the  thyrde  parte,  wherein  is  set  80 
forth  liis  ripo  yeres  as  an  untimely  harvest, 
that  bnngeth  little  fruite. 

The  fragraunt  Jiowres^  sundry  studies  and 
laudable  partes  of  learning,  wherein  how  our 
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poete  is  seene,  be  they  witnesse,  which  are 
privie  to  hia  study. 

80  now  my  yeerey  the  last  part,  wherein  is 
described  his  age,  by  comparison  of  wyutrye 
stormes. 

CfvrtfuU  cold,  for  care  is  sayd  to  coole  the 
blood.  91 

Glee,  mirth. 

Hoary  frost,  a  metaphore  of  hoary  heares 
scattred  lyke  to  a  gray  frost. 

BreeiMy  sharpe  and  bitter. 

Adiew  delights  is  a  conclosion  of  all,  where 
in  sixe  verses  he  comprehendeth  briefly  all  that 
was  touched  in  this  booke.  In  the  first  verse 
his  delights  of  youth  generally  :  in  the  second, 
the  love  of  Rosalind :  in  the  thyrd,  the  keep-  100 
ing  of  sheepe,  which  is  the  argument  of  all 
.^^logues :  in  the  fourth,  his  complaints  :  and 
in  the  last  two,  his  professed  frendship  and 
good  will  to  his  good  friend  Uobbinoll. 

The  meaning  wherof  is,  that  all  thinges 
perish  and  come  to  theyr  last  end,  but  workes 
of  learned  wits  and  monuments  of  poetry  abide 
for  ever.  And  therefore  Horace  of  his  Odea,  a 
work  though  f  ul  indede  of  great  wit  and  learn- 
ing, yet  of  no  so  great  weight  and  impor-  no 
taunce,  boldly  sayth, 

*  Exeffi  moDimentum  nre  perennial, 
Quod  nee  imber  [edax],  neo  aquilo  vonu,*  Ac. 

Therefore  let  not  be  envied,  that  this  poete 
in  his  Epilogue  sayth,  he  hath  made  a  Calen- 
dar that  shall  endure  as  long  as  time,  <&c., 


folowing  the  ensample  of  Horace  and  Ovid  in 
the  like. 

*  Grande  opua  eze^,  quod  nee  Jovii  ira,  nee  ignU, 
Nee  ferrum  poterit  neo  edax  abolere  vetustss,'  Ae, 


LoE  I  I  have  made  a  Calender  for  every 
yeare, 

That  Steele  in  strength,  and  time  in  durance, 
shall  outweare: 

And  if  I  marked  well  the  starres  revolu- 
tion, 

It  shall  continewe  till  the  worlds  dissolu- 
tion, 

To  teach  the  ruder  shepheard  how  to  f  eede 
his  sheepe, 

And  from  the  f alsers  fraud  his  folded  flocke 
to  keepe. 
Goe,  lyttle  Calender  !  thou  hast  a  free 
passeporte: 

Goe  but  a  lowly  gate  emongste  the  meaner 
sorte: 

Dare  not  to  mateh  thy  pype  with  Tityrus 
hys  style, 

Nor  with  the  Pilgrim  that  the  Ploughman 
playde  awhyle: 

But  foUowe  them  farre  off,  and  their  high 
steppes  adore: 

The  better  please,  the  worse  despise;  I  take 
no  more. 

MERGE  NON  BiERCEDE. 
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1.  The  Ruines  of  Time. 

2.  The  Teares  of  the  Muses. 

3.  Vipgils  Gnat. 

4.  Prosopopoia,  or  Mother  Hubberds  Tale. 

5.  The  Ruines  of  Rome:  by  Bellay. 


6.  Muiopotmos,  or  The  Tale  of  the  But- 

terflie. 

7.  Visions  of  the  Worlds  Vanitie. 

8.  Bellayes  Visions. 

9.  Petrarches  Visions. 


THE   PRINTER  TO   THE   GENTLE   READER 


Since  my  late  setting   foorth  of    the 
Taerie  Queene,  finding  that  it  hath  found 
a  favourable  passage  amongst  you,  I  have 
sithence  endevoured  by  all  good  meanes 
(for  the  better  encrease  and  accomplish- 
ment of  your  delights,)  to  get  into  my 
handes  such   smale   poemes   of  the  same 
authors  as  I  heard  were  disperst  abroad  in 
sundrie  hands,  and  not  easie  to  bee  come 
by,  by  himself e ;  some  of  them  having  bene 
diverslie    unbeziled   and  purloyned   from 
him,  since  his  departure  over  sea.     Of  the 
which  I  have  by  good  meanes  gathered  to- 
geather  these  fewe  parcels  present,  which  I 
have  caused  to  bee  imprinted  altogeather, 
for  that  they  al   seeme   to  containe   like 
matter  of  argument  in  them,  being  all  com- 


plaints and  meditations  of  the  worlds  van- 
itie, verie  grave  and  profitable.  To  which 
effect  I  understand  that  he  besides  wrote 
sundrie  others,  namelie,  Ecclesiastes  and 
Canticum  Canticorum  translated,  A  Senights 
Slumber,  The  Hell  of  Lovers,  his  Purgatorie, 
being  all  dedicated  to  ladies,  so  as  it  may 
seeme  he  ment  them  all  to  one  volume: 
besides  some  other  pamphlets  looselie  scat- 
tered abroad:  as  The  Dying  Pellican,  The 
Howers  of  the  Lord,  The  Sacrifice  of  a  Sin- 
ner, The  Seven  Psalmes,  &c.,  which  when  I 
can  either  by  himselfe  or  otherwise  attaine 
too,  I  meane  likewise  for  your  favour  sake 
to  set  foorth.  In  the  meane  time,  praying 
you  gentlie  to  accept  of  these,  and  gracious- 
lie  to  entertaine  the  ^  new  poet,'  I  take  leave. 


[Thongh  Complaints  was  not  published  till 
1591,  a  year  after  the  first  issue  of  the  Faery 
Qfieen,  the  poems  of  which  it  is  coraposed  are 
more  properly  to  be  classed  with  the  Shepherd^ s 
Calendar.  Most  of  them  might  have  been 
printed,  thongh  perhaps  not  exactly  as  they 
now  stand,  before  1580;  the  others  are  best 
understood  in  company  with  these.  The  Cal- 
endar and  Complaints,  indeed,  taken  together, 
are  the  record  of  iSpenser^s  growth  to  maturity. 

The  circumstances  of  the  publication  are 
very  oddly  confused.    In  the  opening  address 


the  credit  for  the  whole  enterprise  is  assumed 
by  *  the  Printer,'  Ponsonby,  who,  we  are  told, 
hunted  the  poems  out  and  made  up  and  issued 
the  volume  by  his  own  efforts.  This  work,  we 
gather,  was  mainly  prosecuted  after  the  poet's 
departure  over  sea '  —  his  return,  that  is,  to 
Ireland  early  in  1591.  And  the  volume  cer- 
tainly was  publbhed  after  his  *  departure.* 
Yet  we  know  that  it  had  been  made  ready  for 
printing  while  he  was  still  in  England.  It  ap- 
pears on  the  Stationers'  Register  for  December 
29,  1590,  as  approved  by  one  of  the  official 
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censors :  at  that  time,  therefore,  the  copy  must 
have  been  at  least  approximately  complete. 
Three  of  the  poems,  moreover,  *'  The  Tears  of 
the  Muses,'    *  Mother    Uubberd's    Tale,'  and 

*  Miiiopotmo6,'the  central  poems  of  the  volume, 
bear  signs  of  having  been  prepared  for  the  press 
by  himself  and  issued  individually  —  *  Muiopot- 
mos'  in  1590.  The  plausible  address  of  *the 
Printer,'  in  fine,  is  not  wholly  to  be  trusted. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  made  of  it  ?  According 
to  Dr.  Groeart,  it  was  devised  by  the  poet  as  a 
blind,  in  the  manner  of  Swift.  For  such  a  de- 
vice one  seeks  a  reason.  May  this  be  that,  as, 
in  ir>7U  (by  the  first  letter  to  Harvey),  he  was 
shy  of  *  seeming  to  utter  his  writings  for  gaine 
and  commoditie,'  so  now,  but  a  year  after  the 
issue  of  the  Faery  Queen^  he  was  loth  to  accept 
the  full  responsibility  of  a  second  consider- 
able volume  ?  Any  account  of  the  publication, 
however,  must  be  very  largely  conjectural. 

The  chronology  of  the  poems  is  less  in  doubt 
Though  tvko  or  three  of  them  are  somewhat 
hard  to  place,  the  majority  can  at  least  be 
g^uped  in  certain  main  periods  with  reason- 
able probability.  First  of  all  is  the  group  that 
belongs  to  his  university  days,  1570-1570,  and 
bis  subseqn(>nt  sojourn  in  Lancashire:  ^The 
Visions  of  Petrarch,'  *The  Visions  of  Bellay,* 

*  Kuins  of  Home,'  and,  perhaps,  "  Visions  of  Uie 
Worlds  Vanity.'  Following  upon  these  days  is 
what  may  loosely  be  called  his  first  London 
perio<l,  during  which,  until  it  ended  with  his  de- 
parture for  Ireland  in  l.')80,  his  headquarters 
were  probably  in  the  capital.  These  three  years 
were  of  marked  literarv  activity.  To  them 
belong  nu>st,  if  not  all,  of  the  Ca/«m/ar,  and 
presumably  the  gn^ater  number  of  his  so-called 
Most  works,'  besides  the  beginnings  of  the 
Faery  Qium  ;  to  them  belong  also  some  of  the 
most  important  'complaints,'  *  Virgil's  Gnat,' 
*Motln»r  Iluhbenrs  Tale,' and,  less  c<*rtainly, 
*The  Tt'urs  of  tin*  Muses.'  Then  follow  the 
years  of  s«*rvice  in  ln>Iand,  till  Halei^^h  brought 
him  back  in  \7i<\^.  During  this  period  he  would 
seem  to  have  given  his  leisure  for  poetry  almost 
exclusively  to  the  Fatry  Queen.  Of  the  two 
remaining  *  compl.-iints,'  '  The  Ruins  of  Time ' 
was  written  shortly  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land!, and  '  Muiopotmos '  perhaps  at  about  the 
Bam«*  tinit*. 

•  Th«»  lluins  of  Time '  and  *  Muiopotmos'  were 
composed  n(»t  long  l>eft>re  publication  and  prob- 
ably nee<led  non*tonching.  *  Mother  ITubberd's 
Tale  '  and  *  1  he  Tears  of  the  Muses,'  early 
poems,  were  to  Sf>me  extent  revised  for  the 
press.  The  others,  one  may  think,  were  allowed 
to  ap|M*ar  :l%  tirst  finished,  or  were  at  most  but 
casually  n'touched.  For,  from  the  general 
t«*nor  of  hi<«  output,  one  infers  that  Spenser  was 
nut  very  setluluus  in  the  revision  of  work  once 


completed,  and  these  poems  were  relativelyiin- 
important  —  all  but  one,  translations.  They 
are  not,  like  their  companions,  dedicated  to 
people  alive  and  influential  in  15U0 :  their  chief 
f  uuction,  indeed,  would  seem  to  be  to  till  oat 
the  volume.  If  Ponsonby  really  had  a  share  in 
the  collecting  of  Complaints^  it  must  have  been 
these,  or  some  of  them,  that  he  gathered. 

To  the  reader  of  Complaints  one  name  recnn 
more  frequently  than  others,  that  of  Joachim 
Du  Bellay,  who,  from  1549  to  his  early  death 
in  1500,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  new 
school  of  poetry  in  France.  From  him  Spenser 
translated  ^  The  Visions  of  Bellay  '  and  *  Knins 
of  Rome,'  and  from  him  chiefly  he  most  have 
acquired  those  poetic  theories  of  the  Pldiade 
which  are  the  staple  of  ^The  Tears  of  the 
Muses.'  Du  Bellay  is  a  personality  of  great 
attractiveness.  Not  so  distinguished  an  artist 
as  his  colleague  Ronsard,  he  had  qualities  ni 
mind  and  character  that  win  ns  more :  dignity 
untouched  by  arrogance,  guarded  from  it  by 
native  sense  of  fitness,  tlie  distinction  of  a  finely 
congruous  nature ;  in  especial,  a  singularly 
penetrating  and  human  melancholy.  On  any 
Elizabethan  author  of  a  volume  of  *  com- 
plaints' his  influence  might  be  among  the 
deepest  of  that  day.  It  is  noteworthy,  how- 
ever, that  his  really  central  work,  the  liegrttt^ 
does  not  seem  to  have  touched  Spenser  at  alL 
And  indeed,  the  '  life-long  vein  of  melancholy' 
which  Dr.  Grosart  detects  in  *  the  news 
poete '  nmst  have  been,  at  best,  rather  thin, 
llis  elegies  are  hardly  convincing.  When  he 
strikes  the  note  of  personal  disappointment, 
his  verse  occasionally  betrays  a  feeling  akin  to 
sadness,  but  the  bulk  of  his  really  charaeter- 
istic  and  genuine  work  is  anytliing  bnt  sad. 
In  the  Faery  Queen  one  may  search  far  and 
wide,  in  vain,  for  a  touch  of  that  peculiar  feel- 
ing which  pervades  the  romance-epic  of  the 
genuinely  melancholy  Tasso.  His  most  con- 
stant mood  would  seem  rather  to  have  been 
a  serenity  neither  sad  nor  cheerful.  In  any 
case,  one  will  not  infer  his  temperament  from 
the  professed  melancholy  of  his  earlier  work. 
That  much  of  the  Calendar  is  gloomy,  that  he 
wrote  a  whole  volume  of  "  complaints,'  was  to 
have  been  expected :  work  in  that  vein  was  a 
convention  of  the  days  into  which  he  was  bom. 
The  cosmopolitim  pastoral  invited,  if  it  did 
not  impose,  a  strain  of  lamentation,  and  in 
EIngland,  since  the  days  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
love-poetry  in  the  manner  and  tone  of  the 
plaintive  Petrarch,  meditations  upon  the  ran- 
ity  of  life,  elegies,  stories  of  the  falls  of  the 
mighty  had  formed,  in  good  measure,  the  staple 
of  serious  poetry.  S)>enser*s  early  work  bnt 
continues  a  convention  already  well  estab* 
Itslied  J 
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DEDICATED 

TO  THE  RIGHT  NOBLE  AND  BEAUTI- 

FULL  LADIE,   THE   LADIE   MARIE 

COUNTESSE  OF   PEMBROOKE 

Most  honourable  and  bountifull  Ladie, 
there  bee  long  sithens  deepe  sowed  in  my 
brest  the  seede  of  most  entire  love  and 
ible  affection  unto    that    most    brave 
your  noble  brother  deceased;  which 
ui        roote  beg^  in  his  life  time  some- 
wLab  Ml  bud  forth,  and  to  shew  themselves 
to  him,  as  then  in  the  weakenes  of  their 
;   snring:    and    would    in    their  riper 
Bu  (had  it  pleased  High  God  till  then 

to  urawe  out  his  daies)  spired  forth  fruit 
more  perfection.     But  since  God   hath 
igned  the  world  of  that  most  noble 
B     I,  which  was  the  hope  of  all  learned 
nieu,  and  the  patron  of  my  young  Muses; 
eather  with  him  both  their  hope  of  anie 
i         r  fruit  was  cut  off,  and  also  the  tender 
Ut         of  those  their  first  blossoms  nipped 
anu  I      e  dead.     Yet  sithens  my  late  cum- 
ming  luto  England,  some   frends  of  mine 
(which  might  much  prevaile  with  me,  and 
indeede  commaund  me)  knowing  with  howe 
straight  bandes  of  duetie  I  was  tied  to  him, 
as  also  bound  unto  that  noble  house,  (of 
which  the  chiefe  hope  then  rested  in  him) 
have  sought  to  revive  them  by  upbraiding 
me,  for  that  I  have  not  shewed  anie  tlianke- 
full  remembrance  towards  him  or  any  of 
them,  but  suffer  their  names  to  sleep  in 
silence  and  forgetfulnesse.    Whome  chieflie 
to  satisfie,  or  els  to  avoide  that  fowle  blot 
of  unthankefulnesse,  I  have  conceived  this 
small  poeme,  intituled  by  a  generall  name 
of  The   Worlds  Ruines :   yet  speciallie  in- 
tended  to   the   renowming   of  that  noble 
race,  from  which  both  you  and  he  sprong, 
and  to  the  eternizing  of  some  of  the  chiefe 
of  them  late  deceased.     The  which  I  dedi- 
cate unto  your  Ladiship  as  whome  it  most 
speciallie    concemeth,   and    to    whome    I 
acknowledge  my  selfe  bounden,  by  manie 
singular  favours  and  great  graces.     I  pray 
for   your  honourable   happinesse:   and   so 
humblie  kisse  your  handes. 

Your  Ladiships  ever 

humblie  at  commaund, 

E.  S. 


['  The  Ruins  of  Time  *  is  mainly  official  verse, 
melodious  and  uninspired.  It  is  the  one  poem 
of  the  volume  confessedly  written  to  order  — 
confessedly,  in  the  frank  and  dignified  letter  of 
dedication.  Had  Sidney  alone  been  Spenser's 
theme,  or  Sidney  and  Leicester,  both  his  early 
patrons,  this  poem  niipfht  perhaps  have  been 
comparable  with  Daphnaida^  but  the  great 
house  to  which  they  belonged  having  recently 
lost  other  distinguished  members  besides,  Spen- 
ser saw  fit  to  undertake  a  sort  of  necrology  of 
the  Dudleys,  and  the  issue  was  perf unctoriness. 
Perhaps  he  was  busy  with  other  matters.  Per- 
haps, too,  as  some  have  inferred,  he  built  his 
poem  up  in  good  part  of  earlier  material.  It 
certainly  is  composite  and  ill-digested,  and  the 
device  of  the  Visions*  clearly  harks  back  to 
the  days  of  his  artistic  apprenticeship.  If  he 
did  take  recourse  to  his  early  manuscripts,  he 
may  possibly  have  helped  himself  with  Stem- 
mata  Dudleianay  mentioned  in  the  postscript 
of  the  second  letter  to  Harvey.  On  these  points, 
however,  we  have  ground  for  nothing  more 
definite  than  surmise.] 
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It  chaunced  me  on  day  beside  the  shore 
Of  silver  streaming  Thamesis  to  bee, 
Nigh  where  the  goodly  Verlame  stood  of 

yore. 
Of  which  there  now  remaines  no  memorie, 
Nor  anie  little  moniment  to  see, 
By  which  the  travailer  that  fares  that  way 
This  once  was  she  may  warned  be  to  say. 

There  on  the  other  side,  I  did  behold 
A  woman  sitting  sorrowfullie  wailing,        9 
Rending  her  yeolow  locks,  like  wyrie  golde 
About  her  shoulders  careleslie  downe  trail- 
ing, 
And  streames  of  teares  from  her  faire  eyes 

forth  railing. 
In  her  right  hand  a  broken  rod  she  held. 
Which  towards  heaven  shee  seemd  on  high 

to  weld. 

Whether  she  were  one  of  that  rivers 
nymphes, 

Which  did  the  losse  of  some  dere  love  la- 
ment, 

I  doubt;  or  one  of  those  three  fatall  impes 

Which  draw  the  dayes  of  men  forth  in  ex- 
tent; 

Or  th'  auncient  genius  of  that  citie  brent; 

But  seeing  her  so  piteouslie  perplexed,      20 

I  (to  her  calling)  askt  what  her  so  vexed. 
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'  Ah !  what  delight,'  quoth  she,  *  in  earthlie 

thing, 
Or  comfort  can  I,  wretched  creature,  have  ? 
Whose  happines  the  heavens  envying, 
From  highest  staire  to  lowest  step  me  drave, 
And  have  in  mine  owne  bowels  made  my 

erave, 
That  of  all  nations  now  I  am  furlome, 
The  worlds  sad  spectacle,  and   Fortunes 

scome.' 

Much  was  T  mooved  at  her  piteous  plaint, 
And  felt  my  heart  nigh  riven  in  my  Brest  30 
With  tender  ruth  to  see  her  sore  constraint; 
That  shedding  teares  a  while  I  still  did  rest, 
And  after  did  her  name  of  her  request. 
'  Name  have  I  none,'  quoth  she,  '  nor  anie 

being, 
Bereft  of  both  by  Fates  unjust  decreeing. 

*  I  was  that  citie  which  the  fi;arland  wore 
Of  Britaines  pride,  delivered  unto  me 
By  Romane  victors,  which  it  wonue  of  yore; 
Though  nought  at  all  but  ruines  now  I  bee. 
And  lye  in  mine  owne  ashes,  as  ye  see:  40 
Yerlame  I  was;  what  bootes  it  that  I  was, 
Sith  now  I  am  but  weedes  and  wastfull 
gras? 

'  O  vaine  worlds  glorie,  and  unstedfast  state 
Of  all  that  lives  on  face  of  sin  full  earth ! 
Which  from  their  first  untill  their  utmost 

date 
Tast  no  one  hower  of  happines  or  merth. 
But  like  as  at  the  ingate  of  their  berth 
They  crying   creep  out  of   their  mothers 

woomb, 
So  wailing  backe  go  to  their  wofull  toomb. 

'Why  then  dooth  flesh,  a  bubble  glas  of 
breath,  so 

Hunt  after  honour  and  advauncement  vaine. 
And  reare  a  trophee  for  devouring  death 
With  so  great  labour  and  long  lasting  paine. 
As  if  his  dales  for  ever  should  reniaiue  ? 
Sith  all  that  in  this  world  is  great  or  gaie 
Doth  as  a  vapour  vanish,  and  decaie. 

*Looke  backe,  who  list,  unto  the  former 

ages, 
And  call  to  count,  what  is  of  them  become: 
Where  be  those  learned  wits  and  antique 

sagps, 
Which  of  all  wisedome  knew  the  perfect 

somme  ?  60 


Where  those  great  warriors,  which  did  ove^ 

comme 
The  world  with  conquest  of  their  might  tod 

maine. 
And  made  one  meare  of  th'  earth  and  oi 

their  raine  ? 

*  W^hat  nowe  is  of  th*  Assyrian  Lyonesse, 
Of  whome  no  footing  now  on  earth  ap 

peares? 
What  of  the  Persian  Beares  ootragic 

nesse. 
Whose  memorie  is  quite  wome  out  wit] 

yeares  ? 
Who  of  the  Grecian  Libbaid  now  ongh 

heares. 
That  overran  the  East  with  greedie  powrc 
And  left  his  whelps  their  kingdomes  to  de 

voure  ?  7 

'  And  where  is  that  same  great  seven  head 

ded  beast. 
That  made  all  nations  vassals  of  her  pride 
To  fall  before  her  feete  at  her  beheast. 
And   in  the  necke  of  all  the  world  dii 

ride? 
Where  doth  she  all  that  wondrous  weltl 

nowe  hide  ? 
With  her  own  weight  down  pressed  noi 

shee  lies, 
And  by  her  heaps  her  hug^nesse  testifies. 

*  O  Rome,  thy  mine  I  lament  and  rue. 
And  in  thv  fall  my  fatall  overthrowe. 
That    whilom   was,   whilst    heavens  wit 

equall  vewe  f 

Deignd    to    behold   me,  and    their    gift 

bestowe. 
The  picture  of  thy  pride  in  pompous  shew 
And  of  the  whole  world  as  thou  wast  th 

empresse, 
So  I  of  this  small  Northeme  world  wa 

princesse. 

*  To  tell  the  beawtie  of  my  buildings  fayn 
Adomd   with   purest   golde  and   precioii 

stone. 
To  tell  my  riches,  and  endowments  rare, 
That  by  my  foes  are  now  all  spent  an 

gone. 
To  tell  my  forces,  matchable  to  none. 
Were  but  lost  labour,  that  few  would  be 

leeve,  ^ 

And    with    rehearsing    would    me    mor 

agreeve. 
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'High  towers,  faire  temples,  goodly  thea- 
ters, 

Strong  walls,  rich  porches,  princelie  pal- 
laces, 

Large  streetes,  brave  houses,  sacred  sepul- 
chers. 

Sure  gates,  sweete  gardens,  stately  galleries 

Wrought  with  faire  pillours,  and  fine 
imageries. 

All  those  (O  pitie !)  now  are  tumd  to  dust. 

And  overgrowen  with  blacke  oblivions  rust. 

'Theretoo,  for  warlike  power  and  peoples 

store. 
In  Britannic  was  none  to  match  with  mee. 
That  manic  often  did  abie  full  sore:         loi 
Ne  Trojnovant,  though  elder  sister  shee, 
With  my  g^reat    forces   might  compared 

bee; 
That  stout  Pendragon  to  his  perill  felt. 
Who  in  a  siege   seaven  yeres  about  me 

dwelt. 

'  But  long  ere  this,  Bunduca  Britonnesse 
Her  mightie  hoast  against  my  bulwarkes 

brought, 
Bunduca,  that  victorious  conqueresse. 
That,  lifting  up  her  brave  heroick  thought 
Bove  womens  weaknes,  with  the  Romanes 
fought,  no 

Fought,  and  in  field  against  them  thrice 

prevailed: 
Yet  was  she  foyld,  when  as  she  me  as- 
sailed. 

'And  though  at  last  by  force  I  conquered 

were 
Of  hardie  Saxons,  and  became  their  thrall, 
Yet  was  I  with  much  bloodshed   bought 

fuU  deere, 
And  prizde  with  slaughter  of  their   gen- 

erall: 
The  moniment  of  whose  sad  f  unerall, 
For  wonder    of    the   world,   long    in   me 

lasted; 
But  now  to  nought,  through  spoyle  of  time, 

is  wasted. 

'Wasted  it  is,  as  if  it  never  were,  120 

And  all  the  rest  that  me  so  honord  made. 
And  of  the  world  admired  ev*rie  where, 
Ib  tnmd  to  smoake,  that  doth  to  nothing 

fade; 
And  of  that  brightnes  now  appeares   no 

shade, 


But  greislie  shades,  such  as  doo  haunt  in 

hell 
With  fearf uU  fiends,  that  in  deep  darknes 

dwell. 

'  Where  my  high  steeples  whilom  usde  to 
stand. 

On  which  the  lordly  faulcon  wont  to  towre. 

There  now  is  but  an  heap  of  lyme  and  sand. 

For  the  shriche-owle  to  build  her  balefull 
bowre:  130 

And  where  the  nightingale  wont  forth  to 
powre 

Her  restles  plaints,  to  comfort  wakefuU 
lovers. 

There  now  haunt  yelling  mewes  and  whin- 
ing plovers. 

*  And  where  the  christaU  Thamis  wont  to 

sUde 
In  silver  channell,  downe  along  the  lee. 
About  whose  flowrie  bankes  on  either  side 
A  thousand  nymphes,  with  mirthfull  jolU- 

tee. 
Were  wont  to  play,  from  all  annoyance  free. 
There  now  no  rivers  course  is  to  be  scene. 
But    moorish    fennes,   and    marshes   ever 

greene.  140 

*  Seemes  that  that  gentle  river,  for  great 

g^iefe 
Of  my  mishaps,  which  oft  I  to  him  plained, 
Or  for  to  shunne  the  horrible  mischiefe, 
With  which    he   saw  my  cruell   foes   me 

pained, 
And  his  piu*e  streames  with  guiltles  blood 

oft  stained, 
From  my  unhappie  neighborhood  farre  fled. 
And  his  sweete  waters  away  with  him  led. 

*  There  also  where  the  winged  ships  were 

seene 
In  liquid  waves  to  cut  their  fomie  waie, 
And   thousand   fishers    numbred   to   have 

been,  150 

In  that   wide   lake  looking   for  plenteous 

praie 
Of  fish,  which  they  with  baits  usde  to  be- 

traie, 
Is  now  no  lake,  nor  anie  fishers  store, 
Nor  ever  ship  shall  saile  there  anie  more. 

*  They  all  are  gone,  and  all  with  them  is 

gone : 
Ne  ought  to  me  remaines,  but  to  lament 
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My  long  decay,  which   no  man  els  doth 

mono, 
And  moume  my  fall  with  doleful!  dreri- 

meut. 
Yet  it  is  comfort  in  great  lans'uishment, 
To  be  bemoned  with  compassion  kinde,    i6o 
And  mitigates  the  anguish  of  the  minde. 

'  But  me  no  man  bewaileth,  but  in  game, 
Ne  sheddeth  teares  from  lamentable  eie: 
Nor  anie  lives  that  mentioneth  my  name 
To  be  remenibred  of  posteritie, 
Save  one,  tliat  maugre  Fortunes  injurie. 
And  Times  decay,  and  Envies  cruell  tort. 
Hath  writ  my  record  in  true-seeming  sort. 

'  Cambden,  the  nourice  of  antiquitie. 
And  lanteme  unto  late  succeeding  age,    170 
To  see  the  light  of  simple  veritie 
Buried  in  mines,  through  the  great  outrage 
Of  her  owiie  people,  led  with  warlike  rage, 
Cambden,  though  Time  all  moniments  ob- 
scure. 
Yet  thy  just  labours  ever  shall  endure. 

'But  whie  (unhappie  wight)  doo  I  thus 

crie. 
And  grieve  that  my  remembrance  quite  is 

raced 
Out  of  the  knowledge  of  posteritie. 
And  all  my  antique  moniments  defaced  ? 
Sith  I  doo  dailie  see  things  highest  placed. 
So  soone  as  Fates  their  vitall  thred  have 

shome,  181 

Forgotten  quite  as  they  were  never  borne. 

*  It  is  not  long,  since  these  two  eyes  beheld 
A  mightie  Prince,  of  most  renowmed  race. 
Whom  England  high  in  count  of  honour 

held. 
And   greatest  ones  did   sue  to   g^ine  his 

grace; 
Of  greatest  ones  he  greatest  in  his  place, 
Sate  in  the  bosome  of  his  Soveraine, 
And  Right  and  loyall  did  his  word  main- 

taine. 

'  I  saw  him  die,  I  saw  him  die,  as  one      190 
Of  the  meane  people,  and  brought  foorth 

on  beare; 
I  saw  him  die,  and  no  roan  left  to  mone 
His  dole  full  fate  that  late  him  loved  deare: 
Scarse  anie  left  to  close  his  eylids  neare; 
Scarse  anie  left  upon  his  lips  to  laie 
The  sacred  sod,  or  requiem  to  saie. 


'  O  trustlesse  state  of  miserable  men, 
That  builde  your  blis  on  hope  of  eartl 

thing. 
And  vainly  thinke  your  selves  halfe  hap 

then. 
When  painted  faces  with  smooth  flat! 

ing 
Doo  fawue  on  you,  and  your  wide  prai 

sing. 
And  when  the   courting   masker  lout 

lowe. 
Him  true  in  heart  and  trustie  to  yon  tro 

<  All  is  but  fained,  and  with  oaker  dide. 
That  everie  shower  will  wash  and  n 

away, 
All  things  doo  change  that  under  hea 

abide. 
And  after  death  all  friendship  doth  dec 
Therefore,  what  ever  man  bearst  worb 

sway. 
Living,  on  God  and  on  thy  selfe  relie; 
For  when  thou  diest,  all  shall  with  t 

die. 

*  He  now  is  dead,  and  all  is  with  him  d( 
Save  what  in  heavens  storehouse   he 

laid: 
His  hope  is  faild,  and  come  to  passe 

dread. 
And  evill  men  (now  dead)  his  deeds 

braid: 
Spite  bites  the  dead,  that  living  never  h 
He  now  is  gone,  the  whiles  the  fi 

crept 
Into  the  hole  the  which  the  badger  swe] 

'  He  now  is  dead,  and  all  his  glorie  gom 
And  all  his  g^reatnes  vapourea  to  nough 
That  as  a  glasse  upon  the  water  shone. 
Which   vanisht  quite,  so  soone   as  it  * 

sought: 
His  name  is  wome  alreadie  out  of  X 
Ne  anie  poet  seekes  him  to  revive; 
Yet  manie  poets  honourd  him  alive. 

<  Ne  doth  his  Colin,  carelesse  Colin  Clov 
Care  now  his  idle  bagpipe  up  to  raise, 
Ne  tell  his  sorrow  to  the  listning  rout 
Of  shepherd  groomes,  which  wont  his  so 

to  praise: 
Praise  who  so  list,  yet  I  will  him  dispn 
Untill  he  quite  him  of  this  guiltie  blame: 
W^ake,  shepheards  boy,  at  length  awake 

shame  1 
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^And  who  so  els  did  goodnes  by  him  gaine, 
And  who  so  els  his  bouuteous  minde  did 

trie, 
Whether  he  shepheard  be,  or  shepheards 

swaine, 
(For  manie  did,  which  doo  it  now  denie) 
Awake,  and  to  his  song  a  part  applie: 
And  I,  the  whilest  you  moume  for  his  de- 
cease, 
Will  with  my  mom*ning  plaints  your  plaint 
increase. 

'He  dyde,  and  after  him  his  brother  dyde, 
His  brother    prince,    his    brother    noble 
peere,  240 

That  wbilste  he  lived  was  of  none  envyde, 
And  dead  is  now,  as  living,  counted  deare, 
Deare  onto  all  that  true  affection  beare, 
Bnt  unto  thee  most  deare,  O  dearest  dame. 
His  noble  spouse  and  paragon  of  fame. 

'  He,  whilest  he  lived,  happie  was  through 

thee, 
And,  heing  dead,  is  happie  now  much  more; 
Living,  that  lincked  chaunst  with  thee  to 

bee. 
And  dead,  because  him  dead  thou  dost  adore 
Asb'ving,  and  thy  lost  deare  love  deplore.  250 
So  whilst  that  thou,  f  aire  flower  of  chastitie. 
Dost  live,  by  thee  thy  lord  shall  never  die. 

'Thy  lord  shall  never  die,  the  whiles  this 

verse 
Shall  live,  and  surely  it  shall  live  fcr  ever: 
For  ever  it  shall  live,  and  shall  rehearse 
His  worthie  praise,  and  vertues  dying  never, 
Though  death  his  soule  doo  from  his  bodie 

sever. 
And  thou  thy  selfe  herein  shalt  also  Uve ; 
Such  grace  the  heavens  doo  to  my  verses 

give. 

'Ne  shall  his  sister,  ne  thy  father  die,     260 
Thy  father,  that  good  earle  of  rare  renowne, 
And  noble  patrone  of  weake  povertie ; 
Whose  great  good  deeds,  in  comitrey  and  in 

towne, 
Have  purchast  him  in  heaven  an  happie 

crowne; 
"here  he  now  liveth  in  etemall  blis. 
And  left  his  sonne  t'  ensue  those  steps  of 

his. 

'He, noble  bud,  his  grandsires  livelie  hayre, 
Under  the  shadow  of  thy  countenaunce 


Now  ginnes  to  shoote  up  fast,  and  flourish 

fayre 
In    learned    artes    and    g^oodlie    govem- 

aunce,  270 

That  him  to  highest  honour  shall  advaunce. 
Brave  impe   of  Bedford,  grow  apace   in 

bountie. 
And  count  of  wisedome  more  than  of  thy 

countie. 

*  Ne  may  I  let  thy  husbands  sister  die. 
That  goodly  ladie,  sith  she  eke  did  spring 
Out  of  this  stocke  and  famous  familie, 
Whose  praises  I  to  future  age  doo  sing, 
And  foorth  out  of  her  happie  womb  did 

bring 
The    sacred    brood   of    learning   and   all 

honour. 
In  whom  the  heavens  powrde  all  their  gifts 

upon  her.  280 

*  Most  gentle  spirite  breathed  from  above. 
Out  of  the  bosome  of  the  Makers  blis. 

In   whom    all    bountie    and  all  vertuous 

love 
Appeared  in  their  native  propertis. 
And  did  enrich  that  noble  breast  of  his 
With    treasure    passing  all   this   worldes 

worth, 
Worthie  of  heaven  it  selfe,  which  brought 

it  forth. 

*  His  blessed  spirite,  full  of  power  divine 
And  influence  of  all  celestiall  grace. 
Loathing   this   sinfull   earth  and   earth  lie 

slime,  290 

Fled  backe  too  soone  unto  his  native  place. 
Too  soone  for  all  that  did  his  love  em- 
brace, 
Too   soone  ior  all  this   wretched  world, 

whom  he 
Robd  of  all  right  and  true  nobiUtie. 

*  Yet  ere  his  happie  soule  to  heaven  went 
Out  of  this  fleshlie  goale,  he  did  devise 
Unto  his  heavenlie  Maker  to  present 
His  bodie,  as  a  spotles  sacrifise ; 

And  chose,  that  guiltie  hands  of  enemies 
Should  powre  forth  th*  offring  of  his  g^lt- 
les  -blood :  300 

So  life  exchanging  for  his  countries  good. 

*  O  noble  spirite,  live  there  ever  blessed. 
The  worlds  late  wonder,  and  the  heavens 

new  joy, 
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My  long  decay,  which   no  man  els  doth 

mone, 
And  moume  my  fall  with  dolefull  dreri- 

ment. 
Yet  it  is  comfort  in  g^at  lan|^ishment, 
To  be  bemoned  with  compassion  kinde,    i6o 
And  mitigates  the  anguish  of  the  minde. 

'  But  me  no  man  bewaileth,  but  in  game, 
Ne  sheddeth  teares  from  lamentable  eie: 
Nor  anie  lives  that  mentioneth  my  name 
To  be  remembred  of  posteritie, 
Save  one,  that  maug^  Fortunes  injurie, 
And  Times  decay,  and  Envies  cruell  tort, 
Hath  writ  my  record  in  true-seeming  sort. 

'  Cambden,  the  nourice  of  antiquitie. 
And  lanteme  unto  late  succeeding  age,    170 
To  see  the  light  of  simple  veritie 
Buried  in  mines,  through  the  great  outrage 
Of  her  owne  people,  led  with  warlike  rage, 
Cambden,  though  Time  all  moniments  ob- 
scure. 
Yet  thy  just  labours  ever  shall  endure. 

*  But  whie  (unhappie  wight)  doo  I  thus 

crie, 
And  grieve  that  my  remembrance  quite  is 

race<l 
Out  of  the  knowledge  of  posteritie. 
And  all  my  antique  moniments  defaced  ? 
Sith  I  doo  dailie  see  things  highest  placed. 
So  soone  as  Fates  their  vitall  thred  liave 

shome,  i8z 

Forgotten  quite  as  they  were  never  borne. 

*  It  is  not  long,  since  these  two  eyes  beheld 
A  mightie  Prince,  of  most  renowmed  race. 
Whom  England  high  in  count  of  honour 

held. 
And   greatest  ones  did   sue  to  gaine  his 

grace; 
Of  great4>st  ones  he  greatest  in  his  place, 
Sate  in  the  bosome  of  his  Soveraine, 
And  Jiight  and  loyall  did  hb  word  main- 

taine. 

*  I  saw  him  die,  I  saw  him  die,  as  one      190 
Of  the  meane  people,  and  brought  foorth 

on  beare; 
I  saw  him  die,  and  no  man  left  to  mone 
His  dolefull  fate  that  late  him  loved  deare: 
Scarse  anie  left  to  close  his  eylids  neare; 
Scarse  anie  left  upon  his  lips  to  laie 
The  sacred  sod,  or  requiem  to  saie. 


*  O  trustlesse  state  of  miserable  men. 

That  builde  your  blis  on  hope  of  earthly 
thing. 

And  vainly  thinke  your  selves  halfe  happia 
then. 

When  painted  faces  with  smooth  flatter- 
ing 200 

Doo  fawne  on  you,  and  your  wide  praises 
sing. 

And  when   the    courting   masker  lonteth 
lowe. 

Him  true  in  heart  and  trustie  to  you  trow  1 

<  All  is  but  fained,  and  with  oaker  dide. 
That  everie  shower  will  wash  and  wipe 

away. 
All  things  doo  change  that  under  heaven 

abide. 
And  after  death  all  friendship  doth  d       v 
Therefore,  what  ever  man  bearst  wor 

sway. 
Living,  on  God  and  on  thy  selfe  relie; 
For  when  thou  diest,  all  shall  with  thee 

die.  ate 

'  He  now  is  dead,  and  all  is  with  him  dead, 
Save  what  in  heavens  storehouse   he  np 

laid: 
His  hope  is  faild,  and  come  to  pasae  ] 

dread. 
And  evill  men  (now  dead)  his  deeds  np 

braid: 
Spite  bites  the  dead,  that  living  never  baid. 
He  now  is   gone,  the  whiles   the  fi 

crept 
Into  the  hole  the  which  the  badger  swept 

'  He  now  is  dead,  and  all  his  glorie  gone, 
And  all  his  g^reatnes  vapourea  to  nought, 
That  as  a  glasse  upon  the  water  shone,    zx 
Which   vanisht  quite,  so  soone  as  it  wai 

sought: 
His  name  is  wome  alreadie  out  of  thought, 
Ne  anie  poet  seekes  him  to  revive; 
Yet  manie  poets  honourd  him  alive. 

'  Ne  doth  his  Colin,  carelesse  Colin  Clonte, 
Care  now  his  idle  bagpipe  up  to  raise, 
Ne  tell  his  sorrow  to  the  listning  rout 
Of  shepherd  groomes,  which  wont  his  soogi 

to  praise: 
Praise  who  so  list,  yet  I  will  him  < 
Untill  he  quite  him  of  this  guiltie  bk        :  a» 
Wake,  shepheards  boy,  at  length  ai 

shame  1 
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^And  who  so  els  did  goodnes  by  him  gaine, 
And  who  so  els  his  bouuteous  minde  did 

trie, 
Whether  he  shepheard  be,  or  shepheards 

swaine, 

Si'or  manie  did,  which  doo  it  now  denie) 
wake,  and  to  his  song  a  part  applie: 
And  I,  the  whilest  you  moume  for  his  de- 
cease. 
Will  with  my  mom*ning  plaints  your  plaint 
increase. 

<He  dyde,  and  after  him  his  brother  dyde, 
His  brother    prince,    his    brother    noble 
peere,  240 

That  whilste  he  lived  was  of  none  envyde. 
And  dead  is  now,  as  living,  counted  deare. 
Dears  unto  all  that  true  affection  beare, 
Bnt  unto  thee  most  deare,  O  dearest  dame. 
His  noble  spouse  and  paragon  of  fame. 

'  He,  whilest  he  lived,  happie  was  through 

thee. 
And,  heing  dead,  is  happie  now  much  more; 
Living,  that  lincked  chaunst  with  thee  to 

bee, 
And  dead,  because  him  dead  thou  dost  adore 
As  living,  and  thy  lost  deare  love  deplore.  250 
So  whilst  that  thou,  f aire  flower  of  chastitie. 
Dost  live,  by  thee  thy  lord  shall  never  die. 

'Thy  lord  shall  never  die,  the  whiles  this 

verse 
Shall  live,  and  surely  it  shall  live  ftr  ever: 
For  ever  it  shall  live,  and  shall  rehearse 
His  worthie  praise,  and  vertues  dying  never, 
Though  death  his  soule  doo  from  his  bodie 

sever. 
And  thou  thy  self e  herein  shalt  also  Uve ; 
Such  grace  the  heavens  doo  to  my  verses 

give. 

'^e  shall  his  sister,  ne  thy  father  die,     260 
Thy  father,  that  good  earle  of  rare  renowne, 
And  noble  patrone  of  weake  po vertie ; 
Whose  great  good  deeds,  in  comitrey  and  in 

towne. 
Have  purchast  him  in  heaven  an  happie 

crowne; 
^re  he  now  liveth  in  etemall  Wis, 
^  left  his  Sonne  t'  ensue  those  steps  of 

his. 

'He, noble  bud,  his  grandsires  livelie  hayre, 
^oder  the  shadow  of  thy  countenaunce 


Now  ginnes  to  shoote  up  fast,  and  flourish 

fayre 
In    learned    artes    and    goodlie    govem- 

aunce,  270 

That  him  to  highest  honour  shall  advaunce. 
Brave   impe   of  Bedford,   grow  apace   in 

bountie. 
And  count  of  wisedome  more  than  of  thy 

countie. 

'  Ne  may  I  let  thy  husbands  sister  die. 
That  eoodly  ladie,  sith  she  eke  did  spring 
Out  ol  this  stocke  and  famous  familie, 
Whose  praises  I  to  future  age  doo  sing, 
And  foorth  out  of  her  happie  womb  die] 

bring 
The    sacred    brood   of    learning   and   all 

honour. 
In  whom  the  heavens  powrde  all  their  gifts 

upon  her.  280 

*  Most  gentle  spirite  breathed  from  above, 
Out  of  the  bosome  of  the  Makers  blis. 

In   whom    all    bountie    and   all  vertuous 

love 
Appeared  in  their  native  propertis. 
And  did  enrich  that  noble  breast  of  his 
With    treasure    passing  all   this   worldes 

worth, 
Worthie  of  heaven  it  selfe,  which  brought 

it  forth. 

*  His  blessed  spirite,  full  of  power  divine 
And  influence  of  all  celestiall  grace. 
Loathing   this   sinfuU   earth  and   earth  lie 

slime,  290 

Fled  backe  too  soone  unto  his  native  place, 
Too  soone  for  all  that  did  his  love  em- 
brace, 
Too   soone   for  all   this   wretched   world, 

whom  he 
Robd  of  all  right  and  true  nobilitie. 

*  Yet  ere  his  happie  soule  to  heaven  went 
Out  of  this  fleshlie  goale,  he  did  devise 
Unto  his  heavenlie  Maker  to  present 
His  bodie,  as  a  spotles  sacrifise ; 

And  chose,  that  guiltie  hands  of  enemies 
Should  powre  forth  th'  offring  of  his  g^lt- 
les  -blood :  300 

So  life  exchanging  for  his  countries  good. 

*  O  noble  spirite,  live  there  ever  blessed. 
The  worlds  late  wonder,  and  the  heavens 

new  joy. 
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Live  ever  there,  and  leave  me  here  dis- 
tressed 
With  mortall  cares,  and  cumbrous  worlds 

anoy. 
But  where  thou  dost  that  happines  enjoy. 
Bid  me,  O  bid  me  quicklie  come  to  thee, 
That   happie   there   I   maie  thee   alwaies 
Bee* 

'Yet,  whilest  the  Fates  affoord  me  vitall 

breath, 
I  will  it  spend  in  speaking  of  thy  praise,  3 10 
And  sing  to  thee,  untill  that  timelie  death 
By  heavens  doome  doo  ende  my  earthlie 

daies: 
Thereto  doo  thou  my  humble  spirite  raise. 
And  into  me  that  sacred  breath  inspire, 
Which  thou  there  breathest  perfect  and 

entire. 

*  Then  will  I  sing ;  but  who  can  better 
sing 

Than  thine  owne  sister,  peerles  ladie  bright. 

Which  to  thee  sings  with  deep  harts  sorrow- 
ing, 

Sorrowing  tempered  with  deare  delight. 

That  her  to  heare  I  feele  my  feeble  spright 
Robbed  of  sense,  and  ravished  with  joy:  321 
O  sad  joy,  made  of  mourning  and  anoy  ! 

<  Yet  will  I  sing;  but  who  can  better  sing. 
Than  thou  thy  selfe,  thine    owne    selfes 

valiance, 
That,  whilest  thou  livedst,  madest  the  for- 

rests  ring. 
And  fields  resownd,  and  flockes  to  leap  and 

daunce, 
And  shepheards  leave  their  lambs  unto  mis- 

chaunce, 
To  runne  thy  shrill  Arcadian  pipe  to  heare : 
O  happie  were  those  dayes,  thrice  happie 

were  ! 

<  But  now  more  happie  thou,  and  wretched 

wee,  330 

Which  want  the  wonted  sweetnes  of  thy 

voice, 
Whiles  thou  now  in  Elisian  fields  so  free, 
With  Orpheus,  and  with  Linus,  and   the 

choice 
Of  all  that  ever  did  in  rimes  reioyce, 
Conversest.  and  doost  heare  their  heavenlie 

layes, 
And  they  heare  thine,  and  thine  doo  better 

praise. 


'  So  there  thou  livest,  singing  evermore, 
And  here  thou  livest,  being  ever  song 
Of  us,  which  living  loved  thee  afore. 
And  now  thee  worship,  mongst  that  blesst 

throng  3 

Of  heavenlie  poets  and  heroes  1 
So  thou  both  here  and  there  uj 

art. 
And  everie  where  through  excellent  des 

'But  such  as  neither  of  th( 

sing, 
Nor  yet  are  sung  of  others  for  reward, 
Die  in  obsciure  oblivion,  as  the  thing 
Which  never  was,  ne  ever  with  reeard 
Their  names  shall  of  the  later  age  be  bean 
But  shall  in  rustic  darknes  ever  lie, 
Unles  they  mentiond  be  with  infamie.     3 

<  What  booteth  it  to  have  been  rich  alive ' 
What  to  be  great  ?  what  to  be  gracious? 
When  after  death  no  token  doth  survive 
Of  former  being  in  this  mortall  hous, 
But  sleepes  in  dust  dead  and  inglorious, 
Like  beast,  whose  breath  but  in  his  no 

trels  is. 
And  bath  no  hope  of  happinesse  or  blis. 

'  How  manie  g^at  ones  may  remembred  ^ 
Which  in  their  daies  most  famouslie 

fiorish. 
Of  whome  no  word  we  heare,  nor  f 

now  see,  , 

But  as  things  wipt  out  with  a  sponge  t 

perishe. 
Because  they,  living,  cared  not  to  cherisl 
No  gentle  wits,  through  pride  or  covi      e. 
Which  might  their  names  for  ever 

orize! 

'Provide  therefore  (ye  princes)  whilst  j 

live, 
That  of  the  Muses  ye  may  friended  bee, 
Which  unto  men  etemitie  do  give; 
For  they  be  daughters  of  Dame  Memorie 
And  Jove,  the  father  of  Etemitie, 
And  do  those  men  in  golden  thrones  repos 
Whose  merits  they  to  glorifie  do  chose,  j 

<  The  seven  fold  yron  gates  of  grislie  He! 
And  horrid  house  of  sad  Proserpina, 
They  able  are  with  power  of  mightie  v\ 
To  breake,  and  thence  the  soules  to  bin 

awaie 
Out  of  dread  darkenesse  to  etemall  day. 
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And  them  immortall  make,  which  els  would 
die 
bole  forgetfolnesse,  and  nameles  lie. 

'So  whilome  raised  they  the  puissant  brood 
Of  golden  girt  Alcmena,  for  great  merite, 
Out  of  the  dust  to  which  the  OetsBan  wood 
Had  him   consum'd,  and  spent  his  vitall 

spirite,  38a 

To  highest  heaven,  where  now  he  doth  in- 

herite 
All  happinesse  in  Hebes  silver  bowre, 
Chosen  to  be  her  dearest  paramoure. 

'So  raisde  they  eke  &ure  Ledaes  warlick 

twinnes, 
And  interchanged  life  unto  them  lent, 
That,  when  th  one  dies,  th'  other  then  be- 

ginnes 
To  shew  in  heaven  his  brightnes  orient; 
And  thev,  for  pittie  of  the  sad  wayment,  390 
Which  Orpheus  for  Eurydice  did  make. 
Her  hack  agaiue  to  life  sent  for  his  sake. 

'So  happie  are  they,  and  so  fortunate. 
Whom  the  Pierian  sacred  sisters  love, 
That  freed  from  bands  of  impacable  fate. 
And  power  of  death,  they  live   for  aye 

above. 
Where  mortall  wreakes  their  blis  may  not 

remove: 
Bat  with    the   gods,   for  former  vertues 

meede, 
On  nectar  and  ambrosia  do  feede. 

'  For  deeds  doe  die,  how  ever  noblie  donne. 
And  thoughts  of  men  do  as   themselves 

decay,  401 

Bnt  wise  wordcs  taught  in  numbers  for  to 

runne. 
Recorded  by  the  Muses,  live  for  ay, 
^e  may  with  storming  showers  oe  washt 

away; 
^e  bitter  breathing  windes  with  harmfull 

blast, 
Nor  age,  nor  envie,  shall  them  ever  wast. 

'L. jaine  doo  earthly  princes  then,  in  vaine, 
oeeke  with  pyramides,  to  heaven  aspired, 
Or  huge  colosses,  built  with  costlie  paine, 
Or  brasen  pillours,  never  to  be  fired,       410 
Or  shrines,  made  of  the  mettall  most  de- 
sired, 
To  make  their  memories  for  ever  live: 
For  how  can  mortall  immortalitie  give  ? 


430 


*  Such  one  Mausolus  made,  the  worlds  great 

wonder. 
But  now  no  renmant  doth  thereof  remaine: 
Such  one   MarceUus,  but  was  tome  with 

thunder: 
Such  one  Lisippus,  but  is  wome  with  raine: 
Such  one  King  Edmond,  but  was  rent  for 

gaine. 
All  such  vaine  moniments  of  earthlie  masse, 
Devoured  of  Time,  in  time  to  nought  doo 

passe.  420 

*  But  Fame  with  golden  wings  aloft  doth 

flie. 
Above  the  reach  of  ruinous  decay. 
And   with   brave  pliunes  doth  beate  the 

azure  skie, 
Admir'd   of   base-borne   men  from   farre 

away: 
Then  who  so  will  with  vertuous  deeds  assay 
To  mount  to  heaven,  on  Pegasus  must  ride, 
And  with  sweete  poets  verse  be  glorifide. 

*  For  not  to  have  been  dipt  in  Lethe  lake 
Could  save  the  sonne  of  Thetis  from  to  die; 
But  that  blinde  bard   did   him   immortall 

make 
With  verses,  dipt  in  deaw  of  Castalie : 
Which  made   the  Easteme  conquerour  to 

crie, 
O  fortunate  yong-man,  whose  vertue  found 
So  brave  a  trompe  thy  noble  acts  to  sound ' 

*  Therefore  in  this  halfe  happie  I  doo  read 
Good  Melibse,  that  hath  a  poet  got 

To  sing  his  living  praises  being  dead. 

Deserving  never  here  to  be  forgot, 

In  spight  of  envie,  that  his  deeds  would 

spot: 
Since  whose   decease,   learning  lies  unre- 
garded, 440 
And  men  of  armes  doo  wander  unrewarded. 

<  Those  two  be  those  two  great  calamities. 
That  long  agoe  did  grieve  the  noble  spright 
Of  Salomon  with  great  indignities; 
Who  whilome  was  alive  the  wisest  wight: 
But  now  his  wisedome  is  disprooved  quite : 
For  he  that  now  welds  all  thmgs  at  his  will 
Scorns  th'  one  and  th*  other  in  his  deeper 
skill. 

*  O  griefe  of  griefes !  0  gall  of  all  good 

heartes  ! 
To  see  that  vertue  should  dispised  bee    450 
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Of  him  that  first  was  raisde  for  vertuous 

parts, 
And  now,  broad  spreading  like  an  aged 

tree, 
Lets  none  shoot  up,  that  nigh  him  planted 

bee. 
O  let  the  man  of  whom  the  Muse  is  scorned. 
Nor    alive    nor    dead,    be    of    the  Muse 

adorned  ! 

*  O  vile  worlds  trust,  that  with  such  vaine 

illusion 
Hath  so  wise  men  bewitcht  and  overkest, 
That  they  see  not  the  way  of  their  confu- 
sion ! 

0  yainesse  to  be  added  to  the  rest. 

That  do  my  soule  with  inward  griefe  in- 
fest !  460 
Let  them  behold  the  piteous  fall  of  mee, 
And  in  my  case  their  owne  ensample  see. 

*  And  who  so  els  that  sits  in  highest  seate 
Of  this  worlds  glorie,  worshipped  of  all, 
Ne  feareth  cl^ge  of  time,  nor  fortimes 

threate, 
Let  him  behold  the  horror  of  my  fall. 
And  his  owne  end  unto  remembrance  call; 
That  of  like  ruine  he  may  warned  bee. 
And  in  himselfe  be  moov'd  to  pittie  mee.' 

Thus  haying  ended  all  her  piteous  plaint,  470 
With  dolefull  shrikes  shee  vanished  away. 
That  I,  through  inward    sorrowe   wexen 

faint. 
And  all  astonished  ^Hth  deepe  dismay 
For  her  departure,  had  no  word  to  say; 
But  sate  long  time  in  sencelesse  said  af- 
fright, 
Looking  still,  if  I  might  of  her  have  sight. 

Which  when  I  missed,  having  looked  long. 
My  thought  returned  ereeved  home  againe. 
Renewing    her    complaint    with     passion 

strong, 
For  ruth  of  that  same  womans  piteous 

paine ;  480 

Whose  wordes  recording  in  my  troubled 

braine, 

1  felt  such  anguish  wound  my  feeble  heart, 
That    frosen   horror   ran   through   everie 

part. 

So  inlie  greeving  in  my  groning  brest, 
And   deepelie    muzing   at   her  doubtfull 
ipeaoh, 


Whose  meaning  much  I  labored  foe 

wreste, 
Being  above  my  slender  reasons  reaeh. 
At  length,  by  demonstration  me  to  tei 
Before  mine  eies  strange  sights  ] 

were, 
Like  tragicke  pageants  seeming  to  appeaii 


I  saw  an  image,  all  of  massie  gold,        49 
Placed  on  high  upon  an  altare  faire, 
That  all  which  did  the  same  from  & 

beholde 
Might  worship  it,  and  fall  on  low*      1 
Not  that  g^at  idoll  might  with  u       1 

paire. 
To  which  th'  Assyrian  tyrant  would  hi 

made 
The  holie  brethren  falslie  to  have  praid. 

But  th'  altare  on  the  which  this  im 

staid 
Was   (O  great    pitie!)    built   of   bricU0 

clay, 
That  shortly  the  foundation  decaid,         jb9 
With    showres    of   heaven   and   tempests 

wome  away: 
Then  downe  it  fell,  and  low  in  ashes  lay^ 
Scorned  of  everie  one  which  by  it  went; 
That  I,  it  seing,  dearelie  did  lament. 

II 

Next  unto  this  a  statelie  towre  appeared. 
Built  all  of  richest  stone  that  mi^t  beo 

found. 
And  nigh  unto  the  heavens  in  height  np^ 

reared. 
But  placed  on  a  plot  of  sandie  groimd: 
Not  that  great  towre  which  is  so  maeh  r»^ 

nownd 
For  toneues  confusion  in  Holie  Writ,      $m 
King  Nmus  worke,  might  be  compar'd  to  ik. 

But  O  vaine  labours  of  terrestriall  wit. 
That  buildes  so  stronglie  on  so  frayle  a 

8oyle, 
As  with  each  storme  does  fall  away  1 

flit. 
And  gives  the  fruit  of  all  your 

toyle, 
To  be  the  pray  of  Tyme,  and  For 

spoyle ! 
I  saw  this  towre  fall  sodainlie  to  dvst. 
That  nigh  with  griefe  thereof  my 

was  brust. 
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III 

Then  did  I  see  a  pleasant  paradize, 
Full  of  sweete  flowres  and  daintiest  de- 
lights, sao 
Such  as  on  earth  man  could  not  more  devize, 
With  pleasures  chojce  to  feed  his  cheeref ull 

sprights: 
Not  that   which  Merlin  by  his  magicke 

slights 
Made  for  the  gentle  Squire,  to  entertaine 
His  &yre  Belphcebe,  could  this  gardine 
staine. 

But  0  short  pleasure  bought  with  lasting 

paine! 
Why  will  hereafter  anie  flesh  delight 
In  earthlie  blis,  and  joy  in  pleasures  vaine, 
Since  that  I  sawe  this  gardine  wasted  quite, 
That  where    it  was  scarce  seemed    anie 

sight?  530 

That  I,  which  once  that  beautie  did  beholde, 
Could  not  from  teares  my  melting  eyes  with- 

holde. 

IV 

Soone  after  this  a  giaunt  came  in  place, 

Of  wondrous  power,  and  of  exceeding  stat- 
ure, 

That  none  durst  vewe  the  horror  of  his  face ; 

Tet  was  he  milde  of  speach,  and  meeke  of 
nature. 

^'ot  he,  which  in  despight  of  his  Creatour 

With  railing  tearmes  defied  the  Jewish 
hoast. 

Might  with  this  mightie  one  in  hugenes 
boast. 

For  from  the  one  he  could  to  th'  other 

coast  540 

Stretch  his  strong  thighes,  and  th'  ocsean 

overstride, 
And  reatch  his  hand  into  bis  enemies  hoast. 
But  see  the  end  of  pompe  and  fleshlie  pride: 
One  of  his  feete  imwares  from  him  did 

slide. 
That  downe  hee  fell  into  the  deepe  abisse, 
Where  drownd  with  him  is  all  his  earthlie 

blisse. 


Then  did  I  see  a  bridge,  made  all  of  golde, 
Over  the  sea  from  one  to  other  side, 
Withouten  prop  or  pillour  it  t'  upholde, 
But  like  the  coulored    raiubowe  arched 


wide: 


550 


Not  that  great  arche  which  Trajan  edi- 

fide. 
To  be  a  wonder  to  all  age  ensuing. 
Was  matchable  to  this  in  equall  vewing. 

But  ah!  what  bootes  it  to  see  earthlie  thing 

In  glorie  or  in  greatnes  to  excell, 

Sith   time   doth  greatest  things  to  mine 

bring? 
This  g^oodlie  bridge,  one  foote  not  fastned 

well, 
Gan  faile,  and  all  the  rest  downe  shortlie 

fell, 
Ne  of  so  brave  a  building  ought  remained. 
That    griefe   thereof    my   spirite    greatly 

pained.  560 

VI 

I  saw  two  beares,  as  white  as  anie  milke, 

Lying  together  in  a  miehtie  cave, 

Of   milde    aspect,   and    haire  as   soft  as 

silke. 
That  salvage  nature  seemed  not  to  have, 
Nor  after  greedie  spovle  of  blood  to  crave: 
Two  fairer  beasts  might  not  elswhere  be 

found, 
Although  the  compast  world  were  sought 

around. 

But  what  can  long  abide  above  this  ground 
In  state  of  blis,  or  stedfast  happinesse  ? 
The  cave  in  which  these  beares  lay  sleeping 

sound  570 

Was  but  earth,  and  with  her  owne  weighti- 

nesse 
Upon  them  fell,  and  did  unwares  oppresse; 
That,  for  great  sorrow   of  their   sudden 

fate, 
Henceforth  all  worlds  felicitie  I  hate. 


^Much  was   I   troubled  in  my  heavie 
spright, 
At  sight  of  these  sad  spectacles  forepast. 
That  all  my  senses  were  bereaved  quight, 
And  I  in  minde  remained  sore  agast, 
Distraught  twixt  feare  and  pitie;  when  at 

last 
I    heard    a    voyce,  which   loudly  to    me 
called,  580 

That  with  the  suddein  shrill  I  was  ap- 
palled. 

<  Behold,'  said  it, '  and  by  ensample  see, 
That  all  is  vanitie  and  griefe  of  minde, 
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Ne  other  comfort  in  this  world  can  be, 
But  hope  of  heaven,  and  heart  to  God  in- 

cliude; 
For  all  the  rest  must  needs  be  left  behinde.' 
With  that  it  bad  me  to  the  other  side 
To  cast  mine   eye,  where  other  sights  I 

spide. 


Upon  that  famous  rivers  further  shore, 
There  stood  a  snowie  swan,  of  heavenly 

hiew  590 

And  gentle  kinde,  as  ever  f owle  afore ; 
A  fairer  one  in  all  the  goodlie  criew 
Of  white  Strimonian  brood  might  no  man 

view: 
There  he  most  sweetly  sung  the  prophecie 
Of  his  owne  death  in  aolef ull  eleg^e. 

At  last,  when  all  his  mourning  melodie 

He  ended  had,  that  both  the  shores  re- 
sounded, 

Feeling  the  fit  that  him  forewamd  to  die. 

With  loftie  flight  above  the  earth  he 
bounded. 

And  out  of  sight  to  highest  heaven 
mounted,  600 

Where  now  he  is  become  an  heavenly 
signe: 

There  nOw  the  joy  is  his,  here  sorrow  mine. 

II 

Whilest  thus  I  looked,  loe  !  adowne  the  lee 
I  sawe  an  harpe,  stroong  all  with  silver 

twyne, 
And  made  of  golde  and  costlie  yvorie. 
Swimming,  that  whilome  seemed  to  have 

been 
The  harpe  on  which  Dan  Orpheus  was 

scene 
Wylde  beasts  and  forrests  after  him  to 

lead. 
But  was  th*  harpe  of  Philisides  now  dead. 

At  leng^  out  of  the  river  it  was  reard,  610 
And  borne  above  the  cloudes  to  be  divin'd. 
Whilst  all  the  way  most  heavenly  noyse 

was  heard 
Of  the  strings,  stirred  with  the  warbling 

wind. 
That  wrought  both  joy  and  sorrow  in  my 

mind: 
So  now  in  heaven  a  signe  it  doth  appeare, 
The  Harpe  well  knowne  beside  the  North- 
em  Beare. 


Ill 

Soone  after  this  I  saw  on  th'  other  side 
A  curious  coffer  made  of  heben  wood. 
That  in  it  did  most  precious  treasure  hide» 
Exceeding  all  this  luwer  worldes  good:  tm 
Yet  through  the  overflowing  of  the  flood 
It  almost  drowned  was  and  done  to  nonglit 
That  sight  thereof  much  griev'd  my  pem 
thought. 

At    length,   when  most  in  perill  it  ^ 

brought. 
Two  angels,  downe  descending  with  6" 

flight, 
Out  of  the  swelling  streame  it  lightly  caught) 
And  twixt  their  blessed  armes  it  earned 

quight 
Above  the  reach  of  anie  living  sight: 
So  now  it  is  transformed  into  that  starre, 
In  which  all  heavenly  treasures  locked  are* 


IV 


6)s 


Looking  aside  I  saw  a  stately  bed, 
Adorned  all  with  costly  cloth  of  fi;oId, 
That  might  for  anie  princes  couche  be  red« 
And  deckt  with  damtie  flowres,  as  if  t^ 

shold 
Be  for  some  bride,  her  joyous  night  to  holds 
Therein  a  goodly  virg^e  sleeping  lay ; 
A  fairer  wight  saw  never  summers  oay. 

I  heard  a  voyce  that  called  farre  away, 
And  her  awaking  bad  her  quickly  dight. 
For  lo  !  her  bridegrome  was  in  readie  ray 
To  come  to  her,  and  seeke  her  loves  de-> 

light:  64W 

With  that  she  started  up  with  cherefoll 

sight; 
When  suddeinly  both  bed  and  all  was  gone^ 
And  I  in  languor  left  there  all  alone. 


Still  as  I  gazed,  I  beheld  where  stood 
A  knight  all  arm'd,  upon  a  winged  steed. 
The  same  that  was  bred  of  Medusaes  blood. 
On  which  Dan  Perseus,  borne  of  heavenly^ 

seed. 
The  faire  Andromeda  from  perill  freed: 
Full  mortally  this  knight  ywounded  was, 
That  streames  of  blood  foorth  flowed  on  the 

gras.  6ss 

Yet  was    he    deckt   (small  joy  to   hipf 

alas !) 
With  manie  garlands  for  his  yiotorieiy 
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And  with  rich  spoyles,  which  late  he  did 
purchas 

Through  brave  atcheivements  from  his  ene- 
mies: 

Fainting  at  last  through  long  infirmities, 

He  smote  his  steed,  that  straight  to  heaven 
him  bore, 

And  left  me  here  his  losse  for  to  deplore. 

VI 

Ltstlj,  I  saw  an  arke  of  purest  golde 
Upon  a  brazen  pillour  standing  Ue,  660 

Which  th'  ashes    seem'd  of    some  great 

Jirince  to  hold, 
e  therein  for  endles  memorie 
Of  him  whom  aU  the  world  did  glorifie: 
Seemed  the  heavens  with  the  earth  did  dis- 
agree, 
Whether  should  of  those  ashes  keeper  bee. 

At  last  me  seem'd  wing  footed  Mercurie, 
From  heaven  descending  to  appease  their 

strife. 
The  arke  did   beare  with  him  above  the 

skie. 
And  to  those  ashes  gave  a  second  life,     669 
To  live  in  heaven,  where  happines  is  rife : 
At  which  the  earth  did  grieve  exceedingly. 
And  I  for  dole  was  almost  like  to  die. 


L'ENVOY 

Imraortall  spirite  of  Philisides, 
Which  now   art  made  the  heavens  orna- 
ment, 
That  whilome   wast   the   worldes    chiefst 

riches. 
Give  leave  to  him  that  lov'de  thee  to  lament 
His  losse,  by  lacke  of  thee  to  heaven  hent, 
And  with  last  duties  of  this  broken  verse, 
Broken  with   sighes,  to   decke   thy   sable 
herse. 

And  ye,    faire    ladie,  th'  honor  of   your 

daies  6So 

And  glorie  of  the  world,  your  high  thoughts 

scome, 
Vouchsafe  this  moniment  of  his  last  praise 
With  some   few  silver  dropping  teares  t* 

adome: 
And  as  ye  be  of  heavenlie  off-spring  borne. 
So  unto  heaven  let  your  high  minde  aspire. 
And  loath  this  drosse  of  siuf  ull  worlds  de- 


sire. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE 
THE  LADIE  STRANGE 

Most  brave  and  noble  Ladie,  the  things 
that  make  ye  so  much  honored  of  the  world 
as  ye  bee,  are  such  as  (without  my  simple 
lines  testimonie)  are  throughlie  knowen  to 
all  men;  namely,  your  excellent  beautie, 
your  vertuous  behavior,  and  your  noble 
match  with  that  most  honourable  lord,  the 
verie  pateme  of  right  nobilitie:  but  the 
causes  for  which  ye  have  thus  deserved  of 
me  to  be  honoured  (if  honour  it  be  at  all) 
are,  both  your  particular  bounties,  and  also 
some  private  bands  of  afBnitie,  which  it 
hath  pleased  your  Ladiship  to  acknow- 
ledge. Of  which  whenas  I  found  my  selfe 
in  no  part  worthie,  I  devised  this  last  slen- 
der meanes,  both  to  intimate  my  humble 
affection  to  your  Ladiship,  and  also  to  make 
the  same  universallie  knowen  to  the  world; 
that  by  honouring  you  they  might  know 
me,  and  by  knowing  me  they  might  honor 
you.  Vouchsafe,  noble  Lady,  to  accept  this 
simple  remembrance,  thogh  not  worthy  of 
your  self,  yet  such  as  perhaps,  by  good  ac- 
ceptance therof ,  ye  may  hereafter  cull  out 
a  more  meet  and  meraoi'able  evidence  of 
your  own  excellent  deserts.  So  recom- 
mending the  same  to  your  Ladiships  good 
liking,  1  humbly  take  leave. 

Your  Ladiships  himably  ever 

Ed.  Sp. 

[To  what  period  this  poera  may  belong  has 
been  somewhat  disputed.  On  the  whole,  it 
would  seem,  like  '  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale,'  to 
be  early  work  revised,  for  though  the  allusions 
in  the  lament  of  Thalia  refer  that  passage  to 
1589  or  1590,  there  are  good  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  the  poem  first  took  form  before 
1580.  Its  doleful  account  of  the  state  of 
literature,  for  instance,  is  quite  at  odds  with 
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that  surrey  in  Colin  Clout  ^s  Come  Home  Again 
(of  151)1 )  wherein  Spenser  deals  so  sympatheti- 
cally with  his  fellow  poets,  and  is  not  unlike 
in  tone  to  various  passages  in  the  Calendar. 
One  can  hardly  understand,  moreover,  how,  in 
1590,  even  as  a  matter  of  convention,  he  could 
take  so  dismal  a  view  of  English  literature. 
In  1580,  on  the  other  hand,  before  Sidney, 
Greene,  Marlowe,  and  their  fellows  of  the  first 
great  generation  had  begun  to  write,  when, 
Spenser  himself  excepted,  Lyly  with  his  Eu- 
vhues  was  the  one  brilliant  name  in  English 
letters,  such  a  view  is  quite  conceivable.  The 
matter  might  be  argued  much  further,  to  the 
same  result. 

The  general  tone  of  the  poem,  its  mental 
attitude,  cannot  but  impress  a  modern  reader 
somewhat  unpleanantly.  The  complaint  that 
*mightie  peeres'  no  longer  care  for  the  im- 
mortality which  only  poets  can  confer,  that 
poets  and  scholars,  ^the  learned,*  are  left 
without  patronage,  may  be  set  down  partly  to 
a  trying  personal  experience.  The  note  of 
contempt,  however,  and  of  arr(^;ance  that  one 
18  glad  to  believe  youthful,  the  complaint  of 
universal  vulgarity,  the  cry  that  Ignorance  and 
Barbarism  have  quite  laid  waste  the  fair  realm 
of  the  Muses  —  aJI  this  comes  near,  in  the  end, 
to  seeming  insufferable.  If  the  Areopagus, 
the  select  literary  club  in  which  Sidnev  and 
Dyer  and  Fulke  Greville,  with  perhaps  open- 
•er  himself,  discussed  the  condition  of  Eng- 
lish letters  and  planned  great  reforms,  if  this 
cinacle  is  fairly  represented  by  '  The  Tears  of 
the  Muses,*  it  must  have  been,  one  thinks,  a 
more  than  usually  supercilious  clique  of  yoimg 
radicals.  Tet  what  may  be  distasteful  in  the 
poem  is  not  so  much  the  underlying  opinions, 
which  for  1579  or  1580  are  quite  intelligible, 
as  the  particular  tone  or  mood.  In  this  one 
almost  suspects  an  echo  of  Ronsard.  For  in 
the  great  movement  by  which,  thirty  years 
before  the  Areopagus  and  in  much  the  same 
way,  the  Pl^iade  endeavored  to  regenerate 
French  literature,  Ronsard  is  notably  dis- 
tinguished from  his  colleagues  by  an  odd 
faculty  for  making  their  common  views  offen- 
sive or  ridiculous.  His  rampant  egotism  and 
utter  deficiency  in  the  sense  of  humor  lured 
him  at  times,  like  his  greater  descendant 
Victor  Hugo,  into  stninge  extravagances. 
Now,  the  members  of  the  Areopagus  knew 
the  poet.s  of  the  Pl^iade  well,  especially  Ron- 
sard and  Dn  Bcllay.  They  seem  to  have  felt 
that  their  own  problom  in  England  was  not 
unlike  that  which  these  men  hnd  met  in 
France.  In  them  th(>y  found  ideals  with 
which  they  sympathized,  opinions  which 
seemed  to  be  of  value  for  their  own  diflRcnlties. 
That  the  poet  was  directly  inspired  of  God  (or 


the  gods),  that  g^at  men  could  obtain  immcii 
tality  from  the  poets  alone,  that  poetry  moil 
go  hand  in  hand  with  learning,  that  the  ani 
enemy  of  the  Muses  was  Ignorance,  that  poetr| 
in  their  day  languished  because  the  great  wot 
g^iven  over  to  luxury  and  the  vulgar  niM 
listen  only  to  a  horde  of  unlearned  and  htit 
rhymesters,  —  these  theories  of  tlie  Pl^iadeaai 
various  precepts  for  the  elevation  of  their  ovs 
mother  tongue  to  a  place  beside  the  tongvM 
of  Greece  and  Rome  were  caught  at  by  tiit 
youthful  members  of  the  Areopagus  with  y^tf 
lively  interest.     In  the  work  of  Spenser  tiMf 
mav  be  traced  unmistakably,  chiefly  in  *  Oelo» 
her,*  'The  Ruins  of  Time,*  and  *The  Tem 
of   the  Muses.'     This  last,  unhappily,  Tcuoet 
them  in  a  tone  which,  as  so  often  in  Ronsaid 
and  rarely  in  Du  Bellay,  makes  sympathy  qmtt 
impossible.] 

THE  TEARES   OF  THE   MUSES 

Rehearse  to  me,  ye  sacred  sisters  Dine, 
The  golden  brood  of  great  Apolloes  wit, 
Those  piteous  plaints  and  sorowfull  sad 

tine, 
Which  late  ye  powred  forth  as  ye  did  sit 
Beside  the  silver  springs  of  Heucone, 
Making  your  musick  of  hart-breaking  mooe. 

For  since  the   time  that  Phcebus  foolish 

Sonne, 
Ythundered     through    Joves    avengefnll 

>%Tath, 
For  traversing  the  charret  of  the  Sunne 
B(>yond  the  com  passe  of  his  pointed  path, 
Of    you,    his    moumfull    sisters,  was    ki^ 
men  ted,  ^ 

Such  mournfull  tunes  were  never  since  in- 
vented. 

Nor  since  that  faire  Calliope  did  lose 

Her  loved  twinnes,  the  dearlings  of  her 

joy. 

Her  Palici,  whom  her  unkindly  foes. 
The  Fatall  Sisters,  did  for  spight  destroy, 
Whom  all  the  Muses  did  bewaile  long  spacey 
Was  ever  heard  such  wayling  in  this  jSace. 

For  all  their  groves,  which  with  the  heavenly 

noyses 
Of  their  sweete  instruments  were  wont  to 

sound,  9o 

And  th'  hollow  hills,  from  which  their  silver 

voyces 
Were  wont  redoubled  echoes  to  leboundy 
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Did  BOW  rebound  with  nought  but  rufull 

cries, 
And  yelling  shrieks  throwne  up  into  the 

skies. 

The  trembling    streames   which  wont   in 

chanels  cleare 
To  romble  gently  downe  with  murmur  soft, 
And  were  by  them  right  tunef  ull  taught  to 

beare 
A  bases  part  amongst  their  consorts  oft, 
^'*w  forst  to  overflowe  with  brackish  teares, 
th  troublous  noyse  did  dull  their  daintie 

eares.  30 

'^**^  joyous  nymphes  and  lightfoote  faeries 
ich  thether  came  to  heare  their  musick 

sweet. 
And  to  the  measure  of  their  melodies 
Did  leame  to  move  their  nimble  shifting 

feete, 
Now  hearing  them  so  heavily  lament, 
Like  heavily  lamenting  from  them  went. 

And  all  that  els  was  wont  to  worke  de- 
light 
Through  the  divine  infusion  of  their  skill. 
And  all  that  els  seemd  faire  and  fresh  in 

sight. 
So  made  by  nature  for  to  serve  their  will,  40 
Was  turned  now  to  dismall  heavinesse. 
Was  turned  now  to  dreadfull  uglinesse. 

Ay  me  !  what  thing  on  earth,  that  all  thing 

breeds. 
Might  be  the  cause  of  so  impatient  plight? 
What  f urie,  or  what  feend  with  felon  deeds 
Hath  stirred  up  so  mischievous  despight  ? 
Can  griefe  then  enter  into  heavenly  harts, 
And  pierce  immortall  breasts  with  mortall 

smarts? 

Vouchsafe  ye  then,  whom  onely  it  concernes. 
To  me  those  secret  causes  to  display;        50 
For  none  but  you,  or  who  of  you  it  learnes. 
Can  rightfully  aread  so  dole  full  lay. 
Begin,  thou  eldest  sister  of  the  crew. 
And  let  the  rest  in  order  thee  ensew. 


CLIO. 

Heare,  thou  great  Father  of  the  Gods  on 

hie, 
That  most  art  dreaded   for   thy  thunder 

darts: 


And  thou  our  syre,  that  raignst  in  Castalie 
And  Mount  Parnasse,  the  god  of  goodly 

arts: 
Heare  and  behold  the  miserable  state 
Of  us  thy  daughters,  dolef  uU  desolate.     60 

Behold  the  fowle  reproach  and  open  shame, 
The  which  is  day  by  day  mito  us  wrought 
By  such  as  hate  the  honour  of  our  name. 
The    foes  of    learning    and   each    gentle 

thought; 
They,  not  contented  us  themselves  to  scome, 
Doo  seeke  to  make  us  of  the  world  f  orlome. 

Ne  onely  they  that  dwell  in  lowly  dust. 
The  sonnes  of  darknes  and  of  ig^iorauuce; 
But  they  whom  thou,  great  Jove,  by  doome 
unjust  69 

Didst  to  the  type  of  honour  earst  advaunce ; 
They  now,  puf  t  up  with  sdeignf  ull  insolence. 
Despise  the  brood  of  blessed  Sapience. 

The  sectaries  of  my  celestiall  skill, 

That  wont  to  be  the  worlds  chiefe  orna- 
ment, 

And  learned  impes  that  wont  to  shoote  up 
stiU, 

And  grow  to  bight  of  kingdomes  govern- 
ment, 

They  underkeep,  and  with  their  spredding 
armes 

Doo  beat  their  buds,  that  perish  through 
their  harmes. 

It  most  behoves  the  honorable  race 

Of  miglitie  peeres  true  wisedome  to  sus- 

taine,  80 

And  with  tlicir  noble  countenaunce  to  grace 
The    learned    forheads,    without    gifts   or 

g^ine: 
Or  rather   learnd   themselves  behoves   to 

bee; 
That  is  the  girlond  of  nobilitie. 

But  ah  !  all  otherwise  they  doo  esteeme 
Of  th'  heavenly  gift  of  wisdoines  influence. 
And  to  be  learned  it  a  base  thing  deeme ; 
Base  minded  they  that  want  intelligence: 
For   God   hiinselfe   for  wisedome  most  is 

praised, 
And  men  to  God  thereby  are  nighest  raised. 

But  they  doo  onely  strive   themselves  to 

raise  91 

Through  pompous  pride,  and  foolish  vanitie; 
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In  th'  eyes  of  people  they  put  all  their 

praise, 
And  onely  boast  of  armes  and  auncestrie: 
But  vertuous  deeds,  which  did  those  armes 

first  give 
To  their  graudsyres,  they  care  not  to  atchive. 

So  I,  that  doo  all  noble  feates  professe 
To  reg^ter,  and  sound  in  trump  of  gold, 
Through  their  bad  dooings,  or  base  sloth- 

fulnesse, 
Finde  nothing;  worthie  to  be  writ,  or  told: 
For  better  farre    it   were   to  hide    their 

names,  loi 

Than  telling   them  to   blazon    out   their 

blames. 

So  shall  succeeding  ages  have  no  light 
Of  things  forepast,  nor  moniments  of  time. 
And  all  that  in  this  world  is  worthie  hight 
Shall  die  in  darknesse,  and  lie  hid  in  slime: 
Therefore  I  moume  with  deep  harts  sorrow- 

infif, 
Because  I  nothing  noble  have  to  sing. 


With  that  she  raynd  such  store  of  stream- 
ing teares. 
That  could  have  made  a  stonie  heart  to 
weep,  I  lo 

And  all  her  sisters  rent  their  golden  heares. 
And   their   faire   faces  with  salt   humour 

steep. 
So  ended  shee:  and  then  the  next  anew 
Began  her  g^evous  plaint,  as  doth  ensew. 

MELPOMENE. 

O  who  shall  powrc  into  my  swollen  eyes 
A  sea  of  teares  that  never  may  be  dryde, 
A  brasen  voice  that  may  with  shrilling  cryes 
Pierce  the  dull  heavens  and  fill  the  ayer 

wide, 
And  yron  sides  that  sighing  may  endure. 
To  waile  the  wretchednes  of    world    im- 
pure ?  I20 

Ah,  wretched  world !  the  den  of  wicked- 

nesse, 
Deformd  with  filth  and  fowle  iniquitie; 
Ah,  wretched  world !  the  house  of  heavi- 

ncsse, 
Fild  with  the  wreaks  of  mortall  miserie; 
Ah,  wretched  world,  and  all  that  is  therein! 
The  vassals  of  Gods  wrath,  and  slaves  of  sin. 


Most  miserable  creature  under  sky 
Man  without  understandin&r  doth  ann 
For  all  this  worlds  afflict     i  he  iiie 

And  Fortunes  freakes,  ia  ^       ij 

beare:  i 

Of  wretched  life  the  onely  joy  shee  is, 
And  th'  only  comfort  in  calamities. 

She  armes  the  brest  with  constant  pa 
Against  the  bitter  throwes  of  dolours  um 
She  solaceth  with  rules  of  sapience 
The   gentle   minds,  in  midst  of  wo 

smarts : 
When  he  is  sad,  shee  seeks  to  make 

merie. 
And  doth  refresh  his  sprights  when  they  bl 

werie. 

But  he  that  is  of  reasons  skill  bereft. 
And  wants  the  staffe  of  wisedome  1 

stay,  i^ 

Is  like  a  ship  in  midst  of  tempest  left 
Withouten  helme  or  pilot  her  to  sway: 
Full  sad  and  dreadf  ull  is  that  ships  e 
So  is  the  man  that  wants  intendiment. 

Whie  then  doo  foolish  men  so  much  desppa 
The  precious  store  of  this  eel       lU       h 
Why  doo  they  banish  us,  that  pu 
The   name  of   learning?     Most        s 

wretches ! 
The  which  lie  drowned  in  deep  wretchednH 
Yet  doo  not  see  their  owne  unhappines.  13 

My  part  it  is  and  my  professed  skill 
The  stage  with  tragick  buskin  to  adonie» 
And  fill  the  scene  with  plaint  and  ontene 

shrill 
Of  wretched  persons,  to  misfortune  bonM 
But  none  more  tragick  matter  I  can  finde 
Than  this,  of  men  deprived  of  sense  an 

miiide. 

For  all  mans  life  me  seemes  a  tragedy. 
Full  of  sad  sights  and  sore  catastrophees; 
First  comming  to  the  world  with  weepi 

eye. 
Where   all   his   dayes,   like  do 

phees,  n 

Are  heapt  with  spoyles  of  fortune  and  0 

feare. 
And  he  at  last  laid  forth  on  balefnll  betn 

So  all  with  nifull  spectacles  is  fild. 
Fit  for  Megera  or  Pei-sephone; 
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hat  in  true  tragedies  am  skild, 
rre  of  wit,  finde  nought  to  busie  me: 
re  I  moume,  and  pitifully  mone, 
that  mourning  matter  I  have  none. 


n  she  wofuUy  to  waile,  and  wring 
ttched  hands  in  lamentable  wise ;  170 
her  sisters,  thereto  answering, 
'orth  lowd  shrieks  and  drerie  dole- 
ull  cries. 

d  she:  and  then  the  next  in  rew 
ler  grievous  plaint,  as  doth  ensew. 

THALIA. 

36  the  sweete  delights  of  learnings 

reasure, 

>nt  with  comick  sock  to  beautefie 

id  theaters,  and  fill  with  pleasure 
uers  eyes,  and  eares  with  melodie; 
\i  I  late  was  wont  to  raine  as  queene, 
ske  in  mirth  with  graces  well  be- 
eene  ?  180 

gone  !   and  all  that  goodly  glee, 
¥ont  to  be  the  glorie  of  g^y  wits, 
abed,  and  no  where  now  to  see; 
lier  roome  unseemly  Sorrow  sits, 
ollow  browes   and  greisly  counte- 
aunce, 
;  my  joyous  gentle  dalliaunce. 

1  beside  sits  ugly  Barbarisme, 
itish  Ignorance,  ycrept  of  late 
Iredd  darknes  of  the  deep  abysme, 
being  bredd,  he  light  and  heaven 
oes  hate:  190 

the  mindes  of  men  now  tyrannize, 
f aire  scene  with  rudenes  f oule  dis- 
uize. 

es  they  with  follie  have  possest, 

th  vaine  toyes  the  vulgare  enter- 

une; 

have  banished,  with  all  the  rest 

lilome  wont  to  wait  upon  my  traine, 

interfesaunce  and  unhurtfull  Sport, 

and  Laughter  deckt  in  seemly  sort. 

e,  and  all  that  els  the  comick  stage 
masoned  wit  and  goodly  pleasance 
raced,  200 

;h  mans  life  in  his  likest  image 
ined  forth,  are  wholly  now  defaced; 


And  those  sweete  wits  which  wont  the  like 

to  frame 
Are  nowdespizd,and  made  a  laughing  g^me. 

And  he,  the  man  whom  Nature  selfe  had 

made 
To  mock  her  selfe,  and  truth  to  imitate. 
With  kindly  counter  under  mimick  shade, 
Our  pleasant  Willy,  ah  I  is  dead  of  late: 
With  whom  all  joy  and  jolly  meriment 
Is  also  deaded,  and  in  dolour  drent.         a  10 

In  stead  thereof  scofidng  Scurrilitie, 
And  scomf  ull  Follie  with  Contempt  is  crept. 
Rolling  in  rymes  of  shameles  ribaudrie 
Without  regard,  or  due  decorum  kept; 
Each  idle  wit  at  will  presumes  to  make, 
And  doth  the  learneds  taske  upon  him  take. 

But  that  same  gentle  spirit,  from  whose  pen 
Large  streames  of  honnie  and  sweete  nectar 

flowe. 
Scorning  the  boldnes  of  such  base-borne 

men. 
Which  dare   their  follies  forth  so  rashlie 

throwe,  aao 

Doth  rather  choose  to  sit  in  idle  cell, 
Than  so  himselfe  to  mockerie  to  sell. 

So  am  I  made  the  servant  of  the  manie. 
And   laughing   stocke   of  all   that  list  to 

scorne. 
Not  honored  nor  cared  for  of  anie ; 
But  loath'd  of  losels  as  a  thing  forlome: 
Therefore  I  moume  and  sorrow  with  the 

rest, 
Untill  my  cause  of  sorrow  be  redrest. 


Therewith  she  lowdly  did  lament  and  shrike, 
Pouring   forth   streames  of    teares  abun- 
dantly; 230 
And  all  her  sisters,  with  compassion  like, 
The  breaches  of  her  singulfs  did  supply. 
So  rested  shee :  and  then  the  next  in  rew 
Began  her  grievous  plaint,  as  doth  ensew. 

EUTERPE. 

Like  as  the  dearling  of  the  summers  pryde, 
Faire    Philomele,   when    winters    stormie 

wrath 
The  goodly  fields,  that  earst  so  gay  were 

dyde 
In  colours  divers,  quite  despoyled  hath, 
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All  comfortlesse  doth  hide  her  chearlesse 

head 
During  the  time  of  that  her  widowhead:  240 

So  we,  that  earst  were  wont  in  sweet  accord 
All  places  with  our  pleasant  notes  to  fill, 
Whuest  favourable  times  did  us  afford 
Free   libertie   to  chaunt  our  charmes   at 

will, 
All  comfortlesse  upon  the  bared  bow, 
Like  wof uU  culvers,  doo  sit  wayling  now. 

For  far  more  bitter  storme   than  winters 

stowre 
The  beautie  of  the  world  hath  lately  wasted, 
And  those  fresh  buds,  which  wont  so  faire 

to  flowre, 
Hath  marred  quite,  and  all  their  blossoms 

blasted:  250 

And  those  yong  plants,  which  wont  with 

fruit  t*  abound. 
Now  without  fruite  or  leaves   are   to   be 

found. 

A  stonie  coldnesse  hath  benumbd  the  sence 
And  livelie  spirits  of  each  living  wight, 
And  dimd  with  darknesse  their  mtelligence, 
Darknesse   more    than    Cymerians   daylie 

night: 
And  monstrous  Error,  flying  in  the  ayre. 
Hath  mard  the  face  of  all  that  semed  fayre. 

Image  of  hellish  horrour,  Ignorance,       359 
Borne  in  the  bosome  of  the  black  abysse. 
And  fed  with  Furies  milke,  for  sustenaunce 
Of  his  weake  infaneie,  begot  amisse 
By   yawning   Sloth   on    his   owne   mother 

Night; 
So   bee   his  sonnes  both  syre  and  brother 

hight: 

He,  armd  with  blindnesse  and  with  boldnes 

stout, 
(For   blind   is  bold)  hath  our  fayre  light 

defaced ; 
And  gathering  imto  him  a  ragged  rout 
Of  faunes  and  satyres,  liath  our  dwellings 

raced, 
And  our  chast  bowers,  in  which  all  vertue 

rained, 
With  brutishnesse  and  beastlie  filth  hath 

stained. 


aT© 


The  sacred  springs  of  horsefoot  Helicon, 
So  oft  bedeawed  with  our  learned  layes, 


And  speaking  streames  of  pure  Casta) 
The  famous  witnesse  of  our  w*  In 
They  trampled  have  with  th       iu%       1 

ings  trade, 
And  like  to  troubled  puddles  have  them  i 

Our  pleasant  groves,  which  planted  ^ 

with  paines. 
That  with  our  musick  wont  so  oft  to  ri 
And  arbors  sweet,  in  which  the  shej^ 

swaines 
Were  wont  so  oft  their  pastoralls  to  siaf, 
They  have  cut  downe,  and  all  their  pM 

saunce  mard,  m 

That  now  no  pastorall  is  to  bee  hard. 

In  stead  of  them,  fowle  goblins  and  shrid 

owles 
With  fearfull  howling  do  all  places  fill; 
And  feeble  Eccho  now  laments  and  how^ 
The  dreadf  ull  accents  of  their  outcries  sb 
So  all  is  turned  into  wildemesse, 
Whilest  Ignorance  the  Muses  doth  o] 

And  I,  whose  joy  was  earst  with  spirit  h 
To  teach  the  warbling  pipe  to  sound  all 
My  spirits  now  dismayd  with  1       ow  < 
Doo  mone  my  miserie  in  silenuts  » 
Therefore  I  mourne  and  waile  incea 
Till  please  the  heavens  affoord  me  reu* 


Therewith  shee  wayled  with  exceeding  w 
And  pitious  lamentation  did  make, 
And  all  her  sis  vers,  seeing  her  doo  see. 
With  equal!  plaints  her  sorrowe  did  Dt 
So  rested  shee:  and  then  the  next       :vm 
Began  her  grievous  plaint,  as  doth  (        w. 


TERPSICHORE. 

Who  so  hath  in  the  lap  of  soft  delisrht 
Beene  long  time  luld,  and  fed  with  pi 

sweet, 
Feareles  through  his  own  fault  or  F 

spight, 
To  tumble  into  sorrow  and  reg^reet, 
Yf  chaunce  him  fall  into  calamitie, 
Findes  greater  burthen  of  his  miserie. 

So  wee,  that  earst  in  joyancc  did  abi 
And  in  the  bosome  of  all  blis  did  sit, 
Like  virgin  queeues  with  laurell  garl 

cround, 
For  vertues  meed  and  ornament  of  wit. 
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Sith  Ignorance  onr  kingdome  did  confound, 
Bee  DOW  become  most  wretched  wightes  on 
ground.  , 

Aod  in  our  royall  thrones,  which  lately 

stood 
In  th'  hearts  of  men  to  rule  them  care- 

fuUy, 
He  now  hath  placed  his  accursed  brood, 
By  him  begotten  of  fowle  Infamy; 
Blind  Error,  scomefull  Follie,  and   base 

Spight, 
Who  hold  by  wrong  that  wee  should  have 

by  right. 

They  to  the  vulgar  sort  now  pipe  and  sing, 

And  make  them  merrie  with  their  fooler- 
ies; 320 

They  cherelie  chaunt  and  rymes  at  randon 
fling, 

The  fruitfull  spawne  of  their  rauke  fan- 
tasies; 

They  feede  the  eares  of  fooles  with  flat- 
tery, 

And  good  men  blame,  and  losels  magnify. 

All  places  they  doo  with  their  toyes  pos- 

And  raigne  in  liking  of  the  multitude ; 
The  schooles  they  All  with  fond  newfangle- 

nesse. 
And  sway  in  court  with  pride  and  rashnes 

rude; 
Mongst  simple  shepheards  they  do  boast 

their  skill, 
And  say  their  musicke  matcheth  Phoebus 

quill.  330 

The  noble  hearts  to  pleasures  they  allure, 
And  tell  their  Prince  that  learning  is  but 

vaine; 
Faire  ladies  loves  they  spot  with  thoughts 

impure, 
And  gentle  mindes  with  lewd  delights  dis- 

taine; 
Clerks  they  to  loathly  idlenes  entice, 
And  fill   their  bookes  with  discipline   of 

vice. 

So  every  where  they  rule  and  tyrannize, 
For  their  usurped  kingdomcs  maintenaunce, 
The  whiles  we  silly  maides,  whom  they  dis- 

pize 
And   with    reprochfull  scome    discounte- 

naunce,  340 


From  our  owne  native  heritage  exilde. 
Walk  through  the  world  of  every  one  re- 
vilde. 

Nor  anie  one  doth  care  to  call  us  in. 
Or  once  vouchsafeth  us  to  entertaine, 
Unlesse  some  one  perhaps  of  gentle  kin, 
For  pitties  sake,  compassion  our  paine. 
And  yeeld  us  some  relief e  in  this  distresse; 
Yet  to  be  so  relieved  is  wretchednesse. 

So  wander  we  all  carefull  comfortlesse. 
Yet  none  doth  care  to  comfort  us  at  all;  350 
So  seeke  we  helpe  our  sorrow  to  redresse. 
Yet  none  vouchsafes  to  answere  to  onr  call: 
Therefore  we  mouine  and  pittilesse  com- 

plaine. 
Because  none  living  pittieth  our  paine. 


With   that  she   wept  and  wofuUie    way- 

mented. 
That   naught   on   earth  her  griefe  might 

pacific; 
And  all  the  rest  her  dolefull  din  augmented 
With   shrikes   and  groanes  and    grievous 

agouie. 
So  ended  shee:  and  then  the  next  in  rew 
Began  her  piteous  plaint,  as  doth  ensew.  360 

ERATO. 

Ye  gentle  spirits  breathing  from  above, 
Where  ye  in  Venus  silver  bowre  were  bred, 
Thoughts  halfe  devine,  full  of  the  fire  of 

love. 
With  beawtie  kindled   and  with  pleasure 

fed. 
Which  ye  now  in  securitie  possesse, 
ForgetfuU  of  your  former  heavinesse: 

Now  change  the  tenor  of  your  joyous  layes. 
With  which  ye  use  your  loves  to  deifie, 
And   blazon    foorth   an   earthlie    beauties 

praise 
Above  the  compasse  of  the  arched  skie:  370 
Now  change  your  praises  into  piteous  cries. 
And  eulogies  tume  into  elegies. 

Such    as    ye    wont,  whenas    those    bitter 

stounds 
Of  raging  love  first  gan  you  to  torment, 
Ajid   launch   your  hearts  with  lamentable 

w^ounds 
Of  secret  sorrow  and  sad  languishmenty 
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Before  your  loves  did  take  you  unto  grace; 
Those  now  renew,  as  fitter  for  this  place. 

For  I  that  rule  in  measure  moderate 

The  tempest  of  that  stormie  passion,        380 

And   use  to  paint  in  rimes  the  troublous 

state 
Of  lovers  life  in  likest  fashion, 
Am  put  from  practise  of  my  kindlie  skill, 
fianisht  by  those  that  love  with  leawdnes 

fill. 

Love  wont  to  be  schoolmaster  of  my  skill, 
And  the  devicefull  matter  of  my  song; 
Sweete  love  devoyd  of  Wllanie  or  ill, 
But  pure  and  spotles,  as  at  first  he  sprong 
Out  of   th*  Almighties  bosome,  where  he 

nests; 
From  thence  infused  into  mortall  brests.  390 

Such  high  conceipt  of  that  celestiall  fire. 
The  base-borne  brood  of  Blindnes  cannot 

gesse, 
Ne  ever  dare  their  dunghill  thoughts  aspire 
Unto  so  loftie  pitch  of  perfectnesse, 
But  rime  at  riot,  and  doo  rage  in  love ; 
Yet  little  wote  what  doth  thereto  behove. 

Faire  Cytheree,  the  mother  of  delight 
And  queene  of  beautie,  now  thou  maist  go] 

rick; 
thy  kin^^dome  is  defaced  quight, 
Tliy  scepter  rent,  and  power  put  to  wrack; 
And  thy  gay  sonne,  that  winged  God  of 
Love,  401 

May  now  goe  prune  his  plumes  like  ruffed 
dove. 

And  ye   three   twins,   to  light  by  Venus 

brought. 
The  sweete  companions  of  the  Muses  late. 
From   whom    what    ever  thing    is   goodly 

thought 
Doth  borrow  grace,  the  fancie  to  aggrate, 
Go  l>eg  with  us,  and  l>e  companions  still. 
As  heretofore  of  good,  so  now  of  ill. 

For  neither  you  nor  we  shall  anie  more 
Finde  entcrtiinment,  or  in  court  or  schoole: 
For  that  which  was  accounted  hereto- 
fore 4tt 
The  leameds  meed  is  now  lent  to  the  foole; 
He  sings  of  love,  and  maketh  loving  laves. 
And  they  him  heare,  and  they  him  highly 
prayse. 


With  that  she  powred  foorth  a  bia 

flood 
Of  bitter  teares,  and  made  exceeding  1 
And  all  her  sisters,  seeing  her  sad 
With  lowd  laments  her  answered  au  at 
So  ended  she:  and  then  the  next  in  re% 
Began  her  grievous  plaint,  as  doth  ensew. . 

CAUJOPE. 

To  whom  shall  I  my  evill  case  oomDlainfl^ 
Or  tell  the  anguish  of  my  inward  , 

Sith  none  is  left  to  remedie  my  Dm     , 
Or  deignes  to  pitie  a  perplexed       -ti 
But  rather  seekes  my  sorrow  to  »       i 
With  fowle  reproach,  and  crueL   1 
ment? 

For  they  to  whom  I  used  to  applie 
The  faithf uU  service  of  my  learned  skiD, 
The  goodly  off-spring  of  «Joves  progenies 
That  wont  the  world  with  famous  acts  It 
fill;  «. 

Whose  living  praises  in  heroYck  style, 
It  is  my  chief e  profession  to  compyle; 

They  all  corrupted  through  the  rust  of 
That  doth  all  fairest  things  on  earth  deuKv^ 
Or  through  unnoble  sloth,  or  sinful!  crinM^ 
That  doth  degenerate  the  noble  race, 
Have  both  desire  of  worthie  deeds  fork 
And  name  of  learning  utterly  doo  booiiio. 

Ne  doo  they  care  to  have  the  auncestrie 
Of  th*  old  heroes  memorizde  anew;         4«i 
Ne  doo  they  care  that  late  posteritie 
Should  know  their  names,  or  speak  thor 

praises  dew: 
But  die  forgot  from  whence  at  fint  tliej 

sprong. 
As  they  themselves  shalbe  forgot  ere  long; 

What  bootes  it  then  to  come  from  elorioot 
Forefathers,  or  to  have  been  nobly  oreddf 
What  oddes  twixt  Irus  and  old  Inachus, 
Twixt  best  and  worst,  when  both  alike  an 

dedd. 
If  none  of  neither  mention  should  make, 
Nor  out  of  dust  their  memories  awake  ?  4s» 

Or  who  would  ever  care  to  doo  braye  deed| 

Or  strive  in  vertue  others  to  excell, 

If  none   should  yeeld  him  his   deaertcd 

meed. 
Due  praise,  that  is  the  spur  of  dooing  well? 
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y}od  were  not  praised  more  than  ill, 
rould  choose  goodnes  of  his  owne 
reewill. 

>re  the  nurse  of  vertue  I  am  hight, 

Iden  trompet  of  etemitie, 

wly  thoughts  lift  up  to  heavens  hight, 

»rtall  men  have  powre  to  deifie:   460 

}  and  Hercules  I  raisd  to  heaven, 

harlemaine,    amongst    the    starris 

eaven. 

7 1  will  my  golden  clarion  rend, 
I  henceforth  immortalize  no  more, 

0  more  fiude  worthie  to  commend 
:e  of  value,  or  for  learned  lore: 

le  peeres,  whom  I  was  wont  to  raise, 
lely  seeke  for  pleasure,  nought  for 
traise. 

reat  revenues  all  in  sumptuous  pride 

!ud,  that  nought  to  learning  they 

y  spare;  .  .   ^^o 

1  rich  fee  which  poets  wont  divide 
rasites  and  sycophants  doo  share: 
re  I  moume  and  endlesse  sorrow 

ke, 
r  my  selfe  and  for  my  sisters  sake. 


lat  she  lowdly  gan  to  waile  and 

hrike, 

m  her  eyes  a  sea  of  teares  did  powre, 

her  sisters,  with  compassion  like, 

•re   increase   the  sharpnes   of   her 

howre. 

i  she:  and  then  the  next  in  rew 

ler  plaint,  as  doth  herein  ensew.  480 

URANIA. 

rath  of  gods,  or  wicked  influence 
es  conspiring  wretched  men  t*  afflict, 
wrd  on  earth  this  noyous  pestilence, 
>rtall  mindes  doth  inwardly  infect 
ve  of  blindnesse  and  of  ignorance, 
1  in  darkenesse  without  sovenance? 

fference  twixt  man  and  beast  is  left, 

h'  heavenlie  light  of  knowledge  is 

ut  out, 

ornaments  of  wisdome  are  bereft  ? 

mdreth  he  in  error  and  in  doubt,  490 

ng  of  the  danger  bee  is  in, 

1  fleshes  frailtie  and  deceipt  of  sin. 


In  this  wide  world  in  which  they  wretches 

stray. 
It  is  the  onelie  comfort  which  they  have, 
It  is  their  light,  their  loadstarre  and  their 

day; 
But  hell  and  darkenesse  and  the  grislie  gprave 
Is  ignorance,  the  enemie  of  grace, 
That  mindes  of  men  borne  heavenlie  doth 

debace. 

Through  knowledge  we  behold  the  worlds 

creation. 
How  in  his  cradle  first  he  fostred  was;    500 
And  judge  of  Natures  cunning  operation. 
How  things  she  formed  of  a  formelesse  mas: 
By  knowledge  wee  do  learne  our  selves  to 

knowe. 
And  what  to  man,  and  what  to  God,  wett 

owe. 

From  hence  wee  mount  aloft  unto  the  skie, 
And  looke  into  the  christall  firmament; 
There  we  behold  the  heavens  great  hieiv 

archie. 
The  starres  pure  light,  the  spheres  swift 

movement. 
The  spirites  and  intelligences  fayre. 
And  angels  waighting  on  th'  Almighties 

chayre.  5x0 

And  there,  with  humble  minde  and  high  in« 

sight, 
Th'  etemall  Makers  majestic  wee  viewe. 
His  love,  his  truth,  his  glorie,  and  his  might, 
And  mercie  more  than  mortall  men  can  vew. 

0  soveraigne  Lord,  O  soveraigne  happinesse, 
To  see  thee,  and  thy  mercie  measurelesse! 

Such  happines  have  they  that  doo  embrace 
The  precepts  of  my  heavenlie  discipline; 
But  shame  and  sorrow  and  accursed  case 
Have  they  that  scome  the  schoole  of  arts 
divine,  520 

And  banish  me,  which  do  professe  the  skill 
To  make  men  heavenly  wise  through  hum- 
bled will. 

How  ever  yet  they  mee  despise  and  spight, 

1  feede  on  sweet  contentment  of  my  thought. 
And  please  my  selfe  with  mine  owne  selfe- 

delight, 
In    contemplation    of    things    heavenlie 

wrought: 
So  loathing  earth,  I  looke  up  to  the  sky, 
And  being  driven  hence,  I  thether  fly. 
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Thence  I  behold  the  miserie  of  men, 
Which  want  the  blis  that  wisedom  would 

them  breed,  530 

And  like  brute  beasts  doo  lie  in  loathsome 

den 
Of  irhostly  darkenes,  and  of  gastlie  dreed: 
Fo/who„(l  mourne;and  for  ^y  selfe  com- 

plaine, 
And  for  my  sisters  eake,  whom  they  dis- 

daine. 

With  that  shee  wept  and  waild  so  pityous- 

lie, 
As  if  her  eyes  had  beene  two  springing 

wells: 
And  all  the  rest,  her  sorrow  to  supplie, 
Did  throw  forth  shrieks  and  cries  and  dreery 

yells. 
So  ended  shee:  and  then  the  next  in  rew 
Began  her  moumf  ull  plaint,  as  doth  eusew. 

POLYHYMNIA. 

A  dolefull  case  desires  a  dolefull  song,  541 
Without  vaine  art  or  curious  complements. 
And  squallid  fortune,  into  basenes  flong, 
Doth  scome  the  pride  of  wonted  ornaments. 
Then  fittest  are  these  ragged  rimes  for  mee. 
To  tell  my  sorrowes  that  exceeding  bee. 

For  the  sweet  numbers  and  melodious  mea- 
sures, 
With  which  I  wont  the  winged  words  to  tie. 
And  make  a  tuncfull  diapase  of  pleasures. 
Now  being  let  to  runne  at  libertie  550 

By  those  which  have  no  skill  to  rule  them 

right, 
EUive  now  quite  lost  their  naturall  delight. 

Heapes  of  huge  words  uphoorded  hideously. 
With   horrid   sound,  though  having  little 

sence, 
They  thinke  to  be  chief e  praise  of  poetry; 
And  thereby  wanting  due  intelligence, 
Have  mard  the  face  of  goodly  poasie, 
And  made  a  monster  of  their  fantasie. 

Whilom  in  ages  past  none  might  professe. 
But  princes  and  high  priests,  thett  secret 

skill;  560 

The  sacred  lawes  therein  they  wont  ex- 

presse. 
And  with  deepe  oracles  their  verses  fill: 
Then  was  shee  held  in  soverairne  dignitie, 
And  made  the  noursling  of  nobilitie. 


But   now   nor  prince  nor  'ptiest  doth 

maintayue, 
But  suffer  her  prophaned  for  to  bee 
Of  the  base  vulgar,  that  with 

cleane 
Dares  to  pollute  her  hidden  myvterie: 
And  treadeth  under  foote  hir  holie  tb 
Which  was  the  care  of  kesars  and  of  j 

One  onelie  lives,  her  a|^e8  ornament. 
And  myrrour  of  her  Makers  maje       : 
That  with  rich  bountie  and  deare  ca 

ment 
Supports  the  praise  of  noble  poSsie: 
Ne  onelie  favours  them  which  it  prof 
But  is  her  selfe  a  peereles  po^tresse. 

Most  peereles  prince,  most  peereles  p 

tresse. 
The  true  Pandora  of  all  heavenly  gnceSi 
Divine  Elisa,  sacred  Emperesse: 
Live  she  for  ever,  and  her  royall  places  ^ 
Be  fild  with  praises  of  divinest  wits. 
That  her  eternize  with  their  heavenlie  wi 

Some  few  beside  this  sacred  skiU  esteme^ 
Admirers  of  her  glorious  excellence. 
Which  being  lightned  with  her  bemi 

heme. 
Are  thereby  fild  with  happie  e. 

And  lifted  up  above  the  wormva  jp 
To  sing  with  angels  her  immortaU 

But  all  the  rest,  as  borne  of  salvage  brood 
And  having   beene  with    acorns   all 

fed,  99, 

Can  no  whit  savour  this  celestiall  fo< 
But  with  base  thoughts  are  into  bli&uu 

led. 
And  kept  from  looking  on  the 

day: 
For  whome  I  waile  and  weepe  all  that  I 

may. 

Eftsoones  such  store  of  teares  shee 

did  powre. 
As  if  shee  all  to  water  would  have  gone; 
And  all  her  sisters,  seeing  her  sad  stowre, 
Did  weep  and  waile  and  made  exceeding 

mone; 
And    all    their    learned    instmmeiits  did 

breake: 
The    rest   untold   no   living   tongue  ean 

speake.  ew 

FINIS. 
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VIRGILS   GNAT 


LONG   SINCE   DEDICATED 
THE  MOST  NOBLE  AND  EXCELLENT  LORD, 
THE  EARLE  OF   LEICESTER,  LATE 
DECEASED 

>.  yet  not  dariDg  to  expresse  my 

pa      . 
ron  f  threat  Lord)  the  causer  of  my  care, 

e  teares  my  case  I  thus  complaine 

»j       aelfe,  that  onely  privie  are: 

if         any  CEdipus  unware 

U  cimunce,  through  power  of  some  di- 

Tiiiing  spright, 
"eade  the  secrete  of  this  riddle  rare, 
know  the  purporte  of  my  evill  plight, 
him  rest  pleased  with  his  owne  insight, 
further  seeke  to  ^lo^e  upon  the  text: 
griefe  enough  it  is  to  grieved  wight 
leele  his   fault,  and  not  he    further 

vext. 
what  so  hy  my  self  e  may  not  he  showen, 
^  by  this   Gnatts  complaint  he  easily 

knowen. 

Virgil's  Gnat '  may  he  thought  to  follow 
)  upon  the  latest  of  the  sonnet  seiies.  The 
1  period  to  wliich  it  belongs  is,  in  any  case, 
un,  for  in  the  title  it  is  described  as  *  lon^ 
)  dedicated '  to  the  £arl  of  Leicester ;  it 
9  with  some  mishap  in  the  personal  rela- 
I  of  the  poet  with  that  nobleman,  and  such 
dons  would  seem  to  have  been  confined  to 
years  1577-15S0.  What  the  mishap  may 
)  been  has  remained,  on  the  other  band, 
tore.  The  curious  must  divine  it  as  they 
may  from  the  sonnet  of  dedication  and 
1  the  main  allegory,  always  reraembering- 
'•  the  poem  is  not  an  inyention  based  upon 
etrcamstances,  but  a  mere  paraphrase  of 
pseudo-Virgilian  Culex.  Of  greater  mo- 
it  is  the  style,  which,  moving  in  a  freer 
ne  than  is  natural  to  the  sonnet,  wins 
rer  than  that  of  the  '  Visions '  and  '  Ruins 
Rome'  to  the  cadences  of  the  Faery  Queen. 
I  nse  of  <^ava  rinia,  the  stanza  of  the  great 
ian  romances,  points  forward,  too.] 

VIRGILS   GNAT 

I  now  have  playde  (Augustus)  wantonly, 

:  our  sang  unto  a  tender  Muse, 
A  uKe  a  cobweb  weaving  slenderly, 
ve  onely  playde:  let  thus  much  then  ex- 
cuse 


This  Gnats  small  poeme,  that  th'  whole 

history 
Is  but  a  jest,  though  ftnvie  it  a^mse: 
But  who   such  sports  and  sweet  delights 

doth  blame, 
Shall  light-er  seeme  than  this  Gnats  idle 

name. 

Hereafter,  when  as  season  more  secure 
Shall  bring  forth  fruit,  this  Muse   shall 
speak  to  thee  to 

Li  bigger  notes,  that  may  thy  sense  allure, 
And  for  thy  worth  frame  some  fit  poesie: 
The  golden  of  spring  of  Latona  pure. 
And  ornament  of  great  Joves  prog^nie, 
Phcebus,  shall  be  the  author  of  my  song. 
Playing  on  yvorie  harp  with  silver  strong. 

He  shall  inspire  my  verse  with  gentle  mood, 
Of  poets  prmce,  whether  he  woon  beside 
Faire   Xanthus   sprincled   with  Chimseras 

blood. 
Or  in  the  woods  of  Astery  abide,  20 

Or  whereas  Mount  Pamasse,  the  Muses 

brood, 
Doth  his  broad  forhead  like  two  homes  di- 
vide. 
And  the  sweete  waves  of  sounding  Castaly 
With  liquid  foote  doth  slide  downe  easily. 

Wherefore  ye  sisters,  which  the  glorie  bee 
Of  the  Pierian  streames,  fayre  Naiades, 
Go  too,  and  dauncing  all  in  companie, 
Adome  that  god:  and  thou  holie  Pales, 
To  whome  the  honest  care  of  husbandrie 
Retumeth  by  continuall  successe,  30 

Have  care  for  to  pursue  his  footing  light, 
Throgh  the  wide  woods  and  groves  with 
green  leaves  dight. 

Professing  thee  I  lifted  am  aloft 
Betwixt  the  forrest  wide  and  starrie  sky: 
And  thou  most  dread  (Octavius)  which  oft 
To  learned  wits  givest  courage  worthily, 
O  come  (thou  sacred  childe)  come  sliding 

soft, 
And  favour  my  beginnings  graciously: 
For  not  these  leaves  do  sing  that  dreadf  ull 

stound, 
When  giants  bloud  did  staine  Phlegrsean 

g^und ;  40 

Nor  how  th'  halfe  horsy  people,  Centaures 

bight, 
Fought  with  the  bloudie  Lapithaes  at  bord; 
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Nor  how  the  East  with  tyranous  despight 
Burnt  th*  Attick  towres,  and  people  slew 

with  sword; 
Nor  how  Mount  Athos  through  exceeding 

might 
Was  digged  downe;  nor  yron  bands  abord 
The  Pontick  sea  by  their  huge  navy  cast, 
My  volume  shall  renowne,  so  long  since  past: 

Nor  Hellespont  trampled  with  horses  feete, 
When  flocking  Persians  did  the  Greeks 

affray;  50 

But  my  soft  Muse,  as  for  her  power  more 

meete, 
Delights  (with  Phoebus  friendly  leave)  to 

play 
An  easie  running  verse  with  tender  feete. 
And  thou  (dread  sacred  child)  to  thee  alway 
Let  everlasting  lightsome  glory  strive, 
Through  the  worlds  endles  ages  to  survive. 

And  let  an  happie  roome  remaine  for  thee 
Mongst*  heavenly    ranks,    where    blessed 

soules  do  rest; 
And  let  long  lasting  life  with  joyous  glee, 
As  thy   due   meede   that   thou  deservest 

best,  60 

Hereafter  many  yeares  remembred  be 
Amongst  good  men,  of  whom  thou  oft  are 

blest; 
Live  thou  for  ever  in  all  happinesse: 
But  let  us  tume  to  our  first  businesse. 

The  fiery  Sun  was  mounted  now  on  hight 
Up  to  the  heavenly  towers,  and  shot  each 

where 
Out  of  his  golden  charet  glistering  light; 
And  fayre  Aurora  with  her  rosie  heare 
The  hatefull  darknes  now  had  put  to  flight; 
When  as  the  shepheard,  seemg  day  ap- 

peare,  70 

His  little  goats  gan  drive  out  of  their  stalls, 
To  feede  abroad,  where  pasture  best  befalls. 

To  an  high  mountaines  top  he  with  them 

went. 
Where  thickest  grasse  did  cloath  the  open 

hiUs: 
They,  now  amongst  the  woods  and  thickets 

ment. 
Now  in  the  valleies  wandring  at  their  wills. 
Spread   themselves  farre  abroad  through 

each  descent; 
Some  on  the  lof t  greene  grasse  feeding  their 

fills; 


Some,  clambring  through  the  hollow  1 

on  hy. 
Nibble  the    bushie  shrubs,  which  gn 

thereby. 

Others  the  utmost  boughs  of  trees  doe  a 
And  brouze   the   woodbine   twigges, 

freshly  bud; 
This  with  full  bit  doth  catch  the  u 
Of  some  soft  willow,  or  new  gro^ 
This  with  sharpe  teeth  the  bramiHc  m 

doth  lop. 
And  chaw  the  tender  prick] 
The  whiles  another  high  d<       u      i* 
Her  owne  like  image  m  a  cux       u 


O  the  great  happines  which  shepheards 
Who  so  loathes  not  too  much  the  po 

tate 
With  minde  that  ill  use  doth  before  < 
Ne  measures  all  things  by  the  cosity  m 
Of  riotbe,  and  semblants  outward  bra? 
No  such  sad  cares,  as  wont  to  mace 
And  rend  the  greedie  mindes  of  cutc 

men, 
Do  ever  creepe  into  the  shej^eards  del 

Ne  cares  he  if  the  fleece  which  him  1 
Be  not  twice  steeped  in  Assyrian  dy^i 
Ne  glistering  of  golde,  which  underlav 
The  summer  beames,  doe  blinde  hit 

eye; 
Ne  pictures  beautie,  nor  the  gL  r 

Of  precious  stones,  whence  no  guuu  v 

by; 
Ne  yet  his  cup  embost  with  imagery 
Of  Bsetus  or  of  Alcons  vanity. 

Ne  ought  the  whelky  pearles  esteemeth 
Which  are  from  Inaian  seas  brought 

away: 
But  with  pure  brest  from  carefull 

free, 
On  the  soft  gmsae  his  limbs  doth  oft 

play. 
In  sweete  spring  time,  wl  wi 

With  sundrie  colours  ; 

lay; 
There,  lying  all  at  ease  from  guile  01 
With  pype  of  f ennie  reedes  doth  him  uea 

There  he,  lord  of  himselfe,  with  palm* 

dight. 
His  looser  locks  doth  wrap  in  wre 

vine: 
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There  his  milk  dropping  goats  be  his  delight, 
Andfruitefull  Pales,  and  the  forrest  greene, 
And  darkesome  caves  in  pleasaunt  vallies 

pight, 
Wheias  continuall  shade  is  to  be  seene, 
And  where  fresh  springing  wells,  as  chris- 

tall  neate. 
Bo  alwayes  flow,  to  quench    his    thirstie 

heate. 


1 20 


0  who  can  lead  then  a  more  happie  life 
Than  he,  that  with  cleane  minde  and  heart 

sincere, 
Ko  greedy  riches  knowes  nor  bloudie  strife. 
No  deadly  fight  of    warlick    fleete    doth 

feare, 
Ne  nms  in  perill  of  foes  cmell  knife, 
^  hat  in  the  sacred  temples  he  may  reare 
A  trophee  of  his  glittering  spoyles  and 

treasure. 
Or  may  abound  in  riches  above  measure  ? 

Of  him  his  God  is  worshipt  with  his  sythe, 

And  not  with  skill  of  craftsman  pol- 
ished: 130 

He  joyes  in  groves,  and  makes  himselfe 
full  bljthe 

With  sondrie  flowers  in  wilde  fieldes  gath- 
ered; 

Ke  frankincens  he  from  Panchsea  buyth: 

Sweete  Quiet  harbours  in  his  harmeles 
head, 

And  perfect  Pleasure  buildes  her  joyous 
bowre, 

Free  from  sad  cares,  that  rich  mens  hearts 
devowre. 

This  all  his  care,  this  all  his  whole  inde- 

vour. 
To  this  his  minde  and  senses  he  doth  bend, 
How  he  may  flow  in  qiuets  matchles  trea- 

sour. 
Content  with  any  food  that  God  doth  send ; 
And  how  his  lunbs,  resolv'd  through  idle 

leisour,  141 

Unto  sweete  sleepe  he  may  securely  lend. 
In  some  coole  shisuiow  from  the  scorching 

heat, 
The  whiles  his  flock  their  chawed  cuds  do 

eate. 

0  flocks,  O  founes,  and  0  ye  pleasaunt 

springs 
Of  Tempe,  where  the  countrey  nymphs  are 

nfe, 


Through  whose  not  costly  care  each  shep- 
heard  sings 

As  merrie  notes  upon  his  rusticke  fife 

As  that  Ascragan  bard,  whose  fame  now 
rings  " 

Through  the  wide  world,  and  leads  as  joy- 
full  life,  150 

Free  from  all  troubles  and  from  worldly 
toyle. 

In  which  fond  men  doe  all  their  dayes  tur- 
moyle. 

In  such  delights  whilst  thus  his  carelesse 

time 
This  shepheard   drives,   upleaning  on  his 

batt. 
And  on  shrill  reedes  chaunting  his  rustick 

rime, 
Hyperion,  throwing  foorth  his  beames  full 

hott. 
Into  the  highest  top  of  heaven  gan  clime. 
And  the  world  parting  by  an  equall  lott. 
Did  shed  his  whirling  flames  on  either  side. 
As  the  great  Ocean  doth  himselfe  divide.  160 

Then  gan  the  shepheard  gather  into  one 
His  stragling  goates,  and  drave  them  to  a 

foord. 
Whose  csBrule  streame,  rombling  in  pible 

stone. 
Crept  under  mosse  as  greene  as  any  goord. 
Now  had  the  sun  halfe  heaven  overgone, 
When  he  his  heard  back  from  that  water 

foord 
Drave  from  the  force  of  Phcebus  boyling 

ray, 
Into  thick  shadowes,  there  themselves  to 

lay. 

Soone  as  he  them  plac'd  in  thy  sacred  wood 

(O    Delian    goddesse)   saw,   to  which  of 

yore  170 

Came   the  bad  daughter  of  old  Cadmus 

brood, 
Cruell  Agave,  flying  vengeance  sore 
Of  King  Nictileus  for  the  guiltie  blood 
Which  she  with  cursed  hands  had  shed  be- 
fore; 
There  she  halfe  frantick  having  slaine  her 

Sonne, 
Did  shrowd  her  selfe  like  punishment  to 
shonne. 

Here  also  playing  on  the  grassy  greene, 
Woodgods,  and  satyres,  and  swift  dryades, 
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With  many  fairies  oft  were  dauncing  scene. 
Not  so  much  did  Dan  Orpheus  represse  iSo 
The  strcames  of  Hebrus  with  his  songs,  I 

weene, 
As  that  faire  troupe  of  woodie  g^desses 
Staied  thee  (O  Peneus)  po wring  foorth  to 

thee, 
From   cheereful   lookes,   great  mirth  and 

gladsome  glee. 

The  verie  nature  of  the  place,  resounding 
With  gentle   murmure   of    the   breathmg 

a>Te, 
A  pleasant  bowre  with  all  delight  abounding 
In  the  fresh  sliadowe  did  for  them  prepayre, 
To  rest  their  limbs  with  wearines  redound- 
ing. 
For  first  the  high  palme  trees,  with 
brainiches  faire,  190 

Out  of  the  lowly  vallics  did  arise. 
And  high  shoote  up  their  heads  into  the 
skycs. 

And  them  amongst  the  wicked  lotos  grew, 
Wiekcfl,  for  holding  guilt-fully  away 
Ulysses   men,  whom  rapt  with  sweetenes 

new, 
Taking  to  hoste,  it  quite  from  him  did  stay; 
And  eke  those  trees,  in  whose  transformed 

hew 
The  Sunnes  sad  daughters  waylde  the  rash 

decay 
Of  Pliacton,  whose  limbs  with  lightening 

rent 
They  gathering  up,  with  sweete  tcares  did 

lament.  200 

And  that  same  tree,  in  which  Demophoon, 
Bv  his  dlslovaltv  lamented  sore, 
Ktemall  hurte  left  unto  many  one: 
Whom  als  accompanied  the  oke,  of  yore 
Throucrh  fatall  charmes  transformd  to  such 

an  one: 
The  oke,  whose  acornes  were  our  foode,  be- 
fore 
That  Ceres  seede  of   mortall   men   were 

knowne. 
Which  first  Triptoleme  taught  how  to  be 
sowne. 

Here  also  grew  the  rougher  rinded  pine. 
The  great  ArgtMin  shins  brave  ornament,  210 
Whom  golden  fleece  aid  make  an  heavenly 

signe; 
Which  coveting,  with  his  high  tops  extent, 


To  make  the  mountaines  touch 

divine, 
Decks  all  the  forrest  with  emb 
And  the  blacke  holme  that  Iotiid  uao  w 

vale; 
And  the  sweete  cypresse,  signe  of  < 

bale. 

Emongst  the  rest  the  clambring  yvie  0 
Knitting  his  wanton  armes  with  gr 

hold. 
Least  that  the  poplar  happely  should  rev 
lier  brothers  strokes,  whose  boughes 

doth  enfold  m 

AVith  her  lythe  twigs,  till  they  the  top 

vew. 
And  paint  with  pallid  greene  her  bi 

gold. 
Next  did  the  myrtle  tree  to  her  approi 
Not  yet  unmindfull  of  her  olde  reproaca. 

But  the  small  birds,  in  their  wide  bougfal 

em  bo  wring, 
Chauntcd  their  snndrie  tunes  with  sw 

consent; 
And   under  them   a   silver   spring,  fo 

powring 
His  trickling  streames,  a  gentle  mun 

sent; 
Thereto  the  frogs,  bred  in  the  slimie 

ring 
Of  the  moist  moores,  their  jarring  toj) 

bent; 
And     shrill     grashoppers    chirped    tl 

around : 
All  which  the  ayrie  echo  did  resound. 

In  this  so  pleasant  place  this  shephenii 

flocke 
Lay  everie  where,  their  wearie  limbs  to 

rest. 
On  everie  bush,  and  everie  hollow  Toeke, 
Where  breathe  on  them  the  whistlii^  wbid 

mote  best; 
The  whiles  the  shephcard  self,  tending  bis 

stocke, 
Sate  by  the   fountaine  side,  in  shade  to 

rest, 
Where  gentle  slumbring   sleep  oppieMed 

nun, 
Displaid  on  ground,  and  seized  everie  fim. 

Of  trecherie  or  traines  nought  tcK^  h» 

keep,  an 

But,  looslie  on  the  g^rassie  greene  diqpnddf 
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Hb  dearest  life  did  trast  to  oareles  sleep; 
Which,  weighing  down  his  drouping  drowsie 

hedd, 
In  quiet  rest  his  molten  heart  did  steep, 
Bevoid  of  care,  and  feare  of  all  falshedd: 
Had  not  inconstant  Fortune,  bent  to  ill. 
Bid  strange  mischance  his  quietnes  to  spill. 

For  at  his  wonted  time  in  that  same  place 
An  huge  great  serpent,  all  with  speckles 

pide,  250 

To  drench  himself e  in  moorish  slime  did 

trace, 
There  from  the  boy  ling  heate  himselfe  to 

hide: 
He,  passing  by  with  rolling  wreathed  pace. 
With  brandisht  tongue  the  emptie  aire  did 

And  wrapt  his  scalie  boughts  with  fell  de- 

spight, 
^ hat  all  things  seem'd  appalled  at  his  sight. 

^ow  more  and  more  having  himselfe  en- 

rolde, 
His  glittering  breast  he  lifteth  up  on  hie, 
^  with  proud  vaunt  his  head  aloft  doth 

holde;  259 

His  creste  above,  spotted  with  purple  die, 
On  everie  side  did  shiue  like  scalie  golde. 
And  his  bright  eyes,  glauncing  full  dread- 

fullie, 
I'id  seeme  to  flame  out  flakes  of  flashing 

'^d  with  steme  lookes  to  threaten  kindled 
yre. 

Thos  wise  long  time  he  did  himselfe  dispace 
*liere  round  about,  when  as  at  last  he  spide, 
•jjing  along  before  him  in  that  place, 
That  flocks  grand  captaine  and  most  trustie 
P^     S:"ide: 

jjlpsoones  more  fierce  in  visage  and  in  pace. 
Throwing  his  firie  eyes  on  everie  side,     270 
He  commeth  on,  and  all  things  in  his  way 
'lU  stearnly  rends,  that  might  his  passage 
stay. 

"uch  he  disdaines,  that  anie  one  should 

*o  come  unto  his  haunt;  for  which  intent 
He  inly  burns,  and  gins  straight  to  prepare 
The  weapons  which  Nature  to  him   hath 
P       lent; 

*ellie  he  hisseth,  and  doth  fiercely  stare, 
^  hath  his  jawes  with  angrie  spirits  rent, 


That  all  his  tract  with  bloudie  drops  is 
stained, 

And  all  his  foldes  are  now  in  length  out- 
strained.  280 

Whom,  thus  at  point  prepared,  to  prevent, 
A  litle  noursling  of  the  humid  ayre, 
A  Gnat,  unto  the  sleepie  shepheard  went, 
And  marking  where  his  ey-Hds,  twinckling 

rare, 
Shewd  the  two  pearles  which  sight  imto  him 

lent, 
Through    their   thin   coverings   appearing 

fayre. 
His  little  needle  there  infixing  deep, 
Wamd  him  awake,  from  death  himselfe  to 

keep. 

Wherewith  enrag'd,  he  fiercely  gan  upstart. 
And  with   his   hand   him  rashly   bruzing, 

slewe,  290 

As  in  avengement  of  his  heedles  smart. 
That  streight  the  spirite  out  of  his  senses 

flew. 
And  life  out  of  his  members  did  depart: 
When  suddenly  casting  aside  his  vew, 
He  spide  his  foe  with  felonous  intent. 
And  fervent  eyes  to  his  destruction  bent. 

All  suddenly  dismaid,  and  hartles  quight. 
He  fled  abacke,  and,  catchuig  hastie  holde 
Of  a  yong  alder  hard  beside  him  pight. 
It  rent,  and  streight  about  him  gan  be- 
holde  300 

What  god  or  fortime  would  assist  his  might. 
But  whether  god  or  fortune  made  him  bold 
Its  hard  to  read:  yet  bardie  will  he  had 
To  overcome,  that  made  him  lesse  adrad. 

The  scalie  backe  of  that  most  hideous  snake 
Enwrapped  round,  oft  faining  to  retire, 
And  oft  him  to  assaile,  he  fiercely  strake 
Whereas  his  temples  did  his  creast  front 

tyre; 
And,  for  he  was  but  slowe,  did  slowth  off 

shake. 
And  gazing  ghastly  on  (for  feare  and  yre  310 
Had  olent  so  much  his  sense,  that  lesse  he 

feard;) 
Yet,  when  he  saw  him  slaine,  himselfe  he 

cheard. 

By  this  the  Night  forth  from  the  darksome 

bowre 
Of  Herebus  her  teemed  steedes  gan  call, 
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And  laesie  Vesper  in  his  timely  howre 
From  golden  Oeta  gan  proceede  withall; 
Whenos  the  shepheard  after  this  sharpe 

stowre, 
Seing  the  doubled  shadowes  low  to  fall, 
Gathering  his  straying  flocke,  does  home- 
ward fare, 
And  mito  rest  his  wearie  joynts  prepare.  330 

Into  whose  sense  so  soone  as  lighter  sleepe 
Was  entered,  and  now  loosing  everie  lim, 
Sweete  slumbring  deaw  in  carelesnesse  did 

steepe, 
The  image  of  that  Gnat  appeard  to  him. 
And  in  sad  tearmes  gan  sorrowfully  weepe, 
With  greislie  coimtenaunce  and  visage  grim, 
Wailing  the  wrong  which  he  had  done  of 

late. 
In  steed  of  good,  hastning  his  cruell  fate. 

Said  he,  *What  have  I,  wretch,  deserv'd, 

that  thus 
Into  this  bitter  bale  I  am  outcast,  330 

Whilest  that  thy  life  more  deare  and  pre- 
cious 
Was  than  mine  owne,  so  long  as  it  did  last  ? 
I  now,  in  lieu  of  paines  so  g^racious. 
Am  tost  in  th*  ay  re  with  everie  windie  blast: 
Thou,  safe  delivered  from  sad  decay. 
Thy  careles  limbs  in  loose  sleep  dost  dis- 
play. 

<So  livest  thou;  but  my  poore  wretched 

ghost 
Is  forst  to  ferric  over  Lethes  river,  338 

And,  spoyld  of  Charon,  too  and  fro  am  tost. 
Seest  thou,  how  all  places  quake  and  quiver, 
Lightned  with  deadly  lamps  on  everie  post  ? 
Tisiphone  each  where  doth  shake  and  shiver 
Her  flaming  fire  brond,  encountring  me. 
Whose  lockcs  uncomb^  cruell  adders  be. 

'  And  Cerberus,  whose  many  mouthes  doo 

And  barke  out  flames,  as  if  on  fire  he  fed; 
Adowne  whose  necke,  in  terrible  array. 
Ten  thousand  snakes,  cralling  about  his  hed, 
Doo  hang  in  heapes,  that  horribly  affray. 
And  bloodic  eyes  doo  glister  firie  red;     350 
He  oftentimes  me  dreadfullie  doth  threaten. 
With  painfull  torments  to  be  sorely  beaten. 

'  Ay  me  !  that  thankes  lo  much  should  faile 

of  meed  I 
For  that  I  thee  restored  to  life  againe, 


Even  from  the  doore  of  death  and  deft 

dreed. 
Where  then  is  now  the  guerdon  of  vaj 

paine? 
Where  the  reward  of  my  so  piteous  deed? 
The  praise  of  pitie  vanisht  is  in  vaine. 
And  th*  antique  faith  of  justice  long  agoM 
Out  of  the  land  is  fled  away  and  gone.    ]to 

'  I  saw  anothers  fate  approaching  fast, 
And  left  mine  owne  his  safetie  to  tender; 
Into  the  same  mishap  I  now  am  cast. 
And   shun'd  destruction  doth  destmctioi 

render: 
Not  unto  him  that  never  hath  trespast. 
But  punishment  is  due  to  the  offeiider: 
Yet  let  destruction  be  the  punisbmenty 
So  long  as  thankfull  will  may  it  relenL 

'  I  carried  am  into  waste  wildemesse,  jCg 
Waste  wildernes,  amongst  Cymerian  shadei, 
Where  endles  paines  and  hideous  heavinease 
Is  round  about  me  heapt  in  darksome  gladei. 
For  there  hug^  Othos  sits  in  sad  distresse, 
Fast  bound  with  serpents  that  him  oft  is- 

vades, 
Far  of  beholding  Ephialtes  tide, 
Which  once  assai'd  to  bume  this  world  M 

wide. 

'  And  there  is  moumf ull  Tityus,  mindefull 

yet 
Of  thy  displeasure,  O  LAtona  faire; 
Displeasure  too  implacable  was  it. 
That  made  him  meat  for  wild  fonles  of  tlie 

ay  re:  ,80 

Much  do  I  feare  among  such  fiends  to  nt; 
Much  do  I  feare  back  to  them  to  repayTe» 
To  the  black  shadowes  of  the  Stygian  iLon^ 
Where  wretched  ghosts  ait  wailing  crw- 

more. 

*  There  next  the  utmost  brinck  doth  he  MAbf 
That  did  the  bankets  of  the  gods  bewnij» 
Whose  throat,  through  thirstt  to  nooght 

nigh  being  driae. 
His  sense  to  seeke  for  ease  tomes  efeiy 

way: 
And  he  that  in  avengement  of  his  pride» 
For  scorning  to  the  sacred  gods  to  prmy,  s9> 
Against  a  moimtaine  rolls  a  migfatae  sUnm^ 
Calling  in  vaine  for  rest,  and  can  have  nont. 

<  Go  ye  with  them,  go,  cnised  dmmoeella, 
Whose  bridale  torches  f  onle  ExpauB  tyiid% 
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H         ,  at  your  spousalls  sad,  foretells 
'■  ui  death  and  massacre  unkinde: 

u  bjiem  that    craell    Colchid  mother 

dwells. 
The  which  conceiy'd  in  her  reveng^f ull 

minde, 
With  bitter  woundes  her  owne  deere  babes 

to  slay, 
And  murdred  troupes  npon  great  heapes  to 

lay.  400 

'  There  also  those  two  Pandionian  maides, 

Calling  on  Itis,  Itis  evermore, 

Whom,  wretched  boy,  they  slew  with  guiltie 

blades; 
For  whome  the  Thracian  king  lamenting 

sore, 
Tnm'd  to  a  lapwing,  f  owlie  them  upbraydes, 
And  fluttering  roimd  about  them  still  does 

sore; 
There  now  they  all  eternally  complaine 
Of  others  wrong,  and  suffer  endles  paine. 

<Bnt  the  two  brethren  borne  of  Cadmus 
blood, 

Whilst  each  does  for  the  soyeraignty  con- 
tend, 410 

Blinde  through  ambition,  and  with  yen- 
geance  wood, 

Each  doth  against  the  others  bodie  bend 

Hi3  cursed  Steele,  of  neither  well  withstood, 

And  with  wide  wounds  their  carcases  doth 
rend; 

That  yet  they  both  doe  mortall  foes  re- 
maine, 

Sith  each  with  brothers  bloudie  hand  was 
slaine. 

'  Ah  (waladay  !)  there  is  no  end  of  paine, 
Nor  chaunge  of  labour  may  intreated  bee: 
Yet  I  beyond  all  these  am  carried  faine, 
Where    other    powers    farre    different    I 
see,  420 

And  must  passe  oyer  to  th'  Elisian  plaine : 
There  grim  Persephone,  encountring  mee, 
Doth  urge  her  fellow  Furies  eamestlie. 
With  their  bright  firebronds  me  to  terrifie. 

*  There  chast  Alceste  lives  inviolate, 

Free  from  all  care,  for  that  her  husbands 

daies 
She  did  prolong  by  chan^g  fate  for  fate : 
Lo  I  there  lives  also  the  immortall  praise 
Of  womankinde,  most  faithf ull  to  her  mate, 
Penelope;  and  from  her  farre  awayes     430 


A  rulesse  rout  of  yongmen,  which  her  woo'd, 
All  slaine  with  darts,  lie  wallowed  in  their 
blood. 

*  And  sad  Eurydice  thence  now  no  more 
Must  tume  to  life,  but  there  detained  bee. 
For  looking  back,  being  forbid  before: 
Yet  was  the  guilt  thereof,  Orpheus,  in  thee. 
Bold  sure  he  was,  and  worthie  spirite  bore. 
That  durst  those  lowest  shadowes  goe  to 

see. 
And  could  beleeve  that  anie  tbing  could 

please  439 

Fell  Cerberus,  or  Stygian  powres  appease. 

'  Ne  f card  the  burning  waves  of  Phlegetou, 
Nor  those  same  mourufull  kingdomes,  com- 
passed 
With  rustic  horrour  and  fowle  fashion, 
And  deep  digd  vawtes,  and  Tartar  covered 
With  bloodie  night,  and  darke  confusion. 
And    judgement    seates,   whose    judge   is 

deadlie  dred, 
A  judg^  that,  after  death,  doth  punish  sore 
The  faults  which  life  hath  trespassed  be- 
fore. 

'But  valiant  fortune  made  Dan  Orpheus 
bolde: 

For  the  swift  nmning  rivers  still  did  stand, 

And  the  wilde  beasts  their  furie  did  with- 
hold, 45  X 

To  follow  Orpheus  musicke  through  the 
land: 

And  th'  okes,  deep  grounded  in  the  earthly 
molde, 

Did  move,  as  if  they  could  him  understand ; 

And  the  shrill  woods,  which  were  of  sense 
bereav'd, 

Through  their  hard  barke  his  silver  sound 
receav'd. 

'  And  eke  the  Moone  her  hastie  steedes  did 

stay, 
Drawing  in  teemes  along  the  starrie  skie; 
And  didst  (O  monthly  virgin)  thou  delay 
Thy  nightly  course,  to  heare  his  melodic  ? 
The  same  was  able,  with  like  lovely  lay. 
The  Queene  of  Hell  to  move  as  easily,    46a 
To  yeeld  Eurydice  unto  her  fere, 
Backe  to   be   borne,  though   it  unlawfull 

were. 

*  She  (ladie)  having  well  before  approoved, 
The  f eends  to  be  too  cruell  and  severe, 
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Observed   th'  appointed   way,  as  her  be- 
hooved, 
Ne  eyer  did  her  ey-sight  turue  arere, 
Ne    ever    spake,   ne    cause    of    speaking 

mooved: 
But  cruell  Orpheus,  thou  much  crueller, 
Seeking   to   kisse    her,   brok'st  the  gods 
decree,  471 

And  thereby  mad'st  her  ever  dainn'd  to  be. 

<  Ah  I  but  sweete  love  of  pardon  worthie 

is, 
And  doth  deserve  to  have  small  faults  re- 
mitted; 
If  Hell  at  least  things  lightly  done  amis 
Knew    how    to    pardon,   when    ought    is 

omitted: 
Yet  are  ye  both  received  into  blis. 
And   to   the   seates   of   happie   soules  ad- 
mitted. 
And  vou  beside  the  honourable  band 
Of  great  heroes  doo  in  order  stand.  480 

'  There  be  the  two  stout  sonnes  of  Aeacus, 
Fierce  Peleus,  and  the  bardie  Telamon, 
Both  soeminc^  now  full  glad  and  joyeous 
Through  their  syres  dreadf ull  jurisdiction. 
Being  the  judge  of  all  that  horrid  hous: 
And  both  of  them,  by  strange  occasion, 
RenownM  in  choyce  of  hanpie  marriage 
Through  Venus  grace,  ana  vertues  cariage. 

'  For  th'  one  was  ravisht  of  his  owne  bcmd- 

maide. 
The  faire  Ixione,  captiv'd  from  Troy:      490 
But  th*  other  was  with  Thetis  love  assaid, 
(vreat  Nereus  his  daughter  and  his  joy. 
On  this  side  them  there  is  a  yongman  layd. 
Their  match  in  glorie,  mightie,  fierce  and 

coy. 
That  from  th'  Argolick  ships,  with  furious 

yre, 
Bett  back  the  fnrie  of  the  Trojan  fyre. 

*  O  who  would  not  recount  the  strong  di- 
vorces 

Of  that  great  warre,  which  Trojanes  oft 
)>ehelde. 

And  oft  beheld  the  warlike  Greekish 
forces. 

When  Tencrian  soyle  with  bloodie  rivers 
swelde,  500 

And  wide  Sigsean  shores  were  spred  with 
corses. 

And  Simois  and  Xanthus  blood  outwelde, 


Whilst    Hector    raged    with    a\ 

minde, 
Flames,  weapons,  wounds  in  Greeks  fl 

to  have  tynde  ? 

*  For  Ida  self  e,  in  ayde  of  that  fierce  fight. 
Out  of  her  mountaines  ministred  supetiei, 
And  like  a  kindly  nourse,  did  yeekl  (fn 

spight) 
Store  of  firebronds  out  of  her  nourseries 
Unto  her  foster  children,  that  they  might 
Inflame  the  navie  of  their  enemies,  s» 

And  all  the  Rhsetean  shore  to  ashes  tome, 
Where  lay  the  ships  which  they  did  sedb 

to  bume. 

'Gainst  which  the  noble   sonne  of  Tek- 

mon 
Opposd'  himselfe,  and  thwarting  his  huge 

shield, 
Them  battell  bad;  gainst  whom   appeaid 

anon 
Hector,  the  glorie  of  the  Trojan  field: 
l$oth  fierce  and  furious  in  contention 
Eucountred,  that  their  mightie  strokes  so 

shrild 
As  the  great  clap  of  thunder,  which  doth 

ryve 
The  ratling  heavens,  and  eloudes  aiunder 

dryve.  539 


'  So  th*  one  with  fire  and  weapons  did 

tend 

To  cut  the  ships  from  turning  home  againe 
To  Argos;  th*  other  strove  for  to  defend 
The  force  of  Vulcane  with  his  might  aad 

maine. 
Thus  th*  one  Aeacide  did  his  fame  extend: 
But  th*  other  joy*d,  that,  on  the  PhrygiaD 

playne 
Having    the   blood   of  vanquisht    Heetor 

shedd. 
He   compast  Troy  thrice  with  his  bodie 

dedd. 

'  Againe  great  dole  on  either  partie  grewe. 
That  him  to  death  unfaithfull  Paris  sent; 
And  also  him  that  false  Ulysses  slewe,    $31 
Drawne  into  danger  through  eloee  amha^ 

ment: 
Therefore    from  him    LaSrtes   aooiie  hii 

vewe 
Doth  tume  aside,  and  boasts  his  good  eTonl 
In  working  of  Str3rmoaian  Rhssus  fiUI, 
And  efte  in  Dolons  slje  soipryBalL 
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igiioe  the  dreadfull  Cycones  him  dis- 
may, 
^•^blacke  Lsestrigones,  a  people  stout: 
D  gieedie  Scilla,  under  whom  there  bay 
e  great    bandogs,    which    her    gird 
about:  540 

Hwn  doo  the  Aetnean  Cyclops  him  affray, 
And  deep  Chary bdis  gulphiug  in  and  out: 
lAitly  the  squalid  lakes  of  Tartaric, 
And  griesly  leends  of  hell  him  terriiie. 

'There  also  eoodly  Agamenmon  hosts, 

The  glorie  of  the  stock  of  Tantalus, 

And  famous  light  of  all  the  Greekish  hosts. 

Under  whose  conduct  most  victorious. 

The  Dorick  flames   consum'd  the   Iliack 

posts. 
Ah!  but  the   Greekes   themselves  more 

dolorous,  550 

To  thee,  0  Troy,  paid  penaunce  for  thy 

fall. 
In  th'  Hellespont  being  nigh  drowned  all. 

'Well  may  appeare,  by  proof e  of  their  mis- 
chauuce, 

The  chaungfull  turning  of  mens  slipperie 
state. 

That  none,  whom  fortune  freely  doth  ad- 
vaunce, 

Himselfe  therefore  to  heaven  should  ele- 
vate: 

For  loftie  type  of  honour,  through  the 
glaunce 

Of  ennes  dart,  is  downe  in  dust  prostrate; 

And  all  that  vaunts  in  worldly  vanitie 

Shall  fall  through  fortunes  mutabilitie.    560 

*Th'  Argolicke    power    returning    home 

againe, 
Enricht  with   spoyles   of  th'   Ericthonian 

towre, 
*^  happie  winde  and  weather  entertaine, 
-And  with  good  speed  the  fomie  billowes 

scowre : 
^0  signe   of   storme,  no   feare  of   future 

paine. 
Which  soone   ensued    them    with    heavie 

stowre. 
^feis  to  the  seas  a  token  gave, 
Ine  whiles  their  crooked  keeles  the  surges 

clave. 

Suddenly,  whether  through  the  gods  de- 
cree,  569 

^  haplesse  rising  of  some  f roward  starre, 


The  heavens  on  everie  side  enclowded  bee: 
Black  stormes  and  fogs  are  blowen  up  from 

farre. 
That  now  the  pylote  can  no  loadstarre  see. 
But  skies  and  seas  doo  make  most  dread- 
full  warre; 
The  billowes  striving  to  the   heavens  to 

reach. 
And  th'  heavens  striving  them  for  to  im- 
peach. 

'  And,  in  avengement  of  their  bold  attempt. 
Both  sun  and  starres  and  all  the  heavenly 

powres 
Conspire  in  one  to  wreake  their  rash  con- 
tempt, 
And  downe  on  them  to  fall  from  highest 
towres:  580 

The  skie,  in  pieces  seeming  to  be  rent, 
Throwes   lightning   forth,   and  haile,  and 

harmful  showres. 
That  death  on  everie  side  to  them  appeares. 
In  thousand  formes,  to  worke  more  ghastly 
feares. 

*  Some  in  the  greedie  flouds  are  sunke  and 

drent ; 
Some    on    the    rocks    of    Caphareus    are 

throwue ; 
Some  on  th*  Euboick  cliffs  in  pieces  rent; 
Some  scattred  on  the  Uercseau  shores  un- 

knowne ; 
And  manie  lost,  of  whom  no  mouiment 
Remaines,  nor  memorie  is  to  be  showne: 
Whilst   all   the  purchase  of  the  Plirigian 

pray,  591 

Tost  on  salt  billowes,  round  about  doth  stray. 

*  Here  manie  other  like  heroes  bee, 
Equall  in  honour  to  the  former  crue, 
Whom  ye  in  goodly  seates  may  placed  see. 
Descended  all  from  Rome  by  linage  due, 
From  Rome,  that  holds  the  world  in  sove- 

reigntie, 
And  doth  all  nations  unto  her  subdue: 
Here  Fabii  and  Decii  doo  dwell, 
Horatii  that  in  vertue  did  excell.  600 

*  And  here  the  antique  fame  of  stout  Camill 
Doth  ever  live;  and  constant  Curtius, 
Who,  stifly  bent  his  vowed  life  to  spill 
For  countreyes  health,  a  gulph  most  hideous 
Amidst  the  towne  with  his  owne  corps  did 

fUl, 
T'  appease  the  powers;  and  prudent  Mutius, 
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Who  in  his  flesh  endur'd  the  scorching  flame, 
To  daunt  his  foe  by  ensample  of  the  same. 

'  And  here  wise  Curios,  companion 
Of  noble  yertuesi  lives  in  endles  rest;      6io 
And  stout  Flaminius,  whose  devotion 
Taught  him  the  fires  scom'd  f  urie  to  detest; 
And  here  the  praise  of  either  Scipion 
Abides  in  highest  place  above  the  best, 
To   whom  the   ruin'd  walls  of  Carthage 

vow'd, 
[Trembling  their  forces,  sound  their  praises 

lowd. 

'Live  they  for  ever  through  their  lasting 

praise: 
But  I,  poore  wretch,  am  forced  to  retoume 
To  the  sad  lakes,  tliat  Phcebus  sunnie  rayes 
Doo  never  see,  where  soules  doo  alwaies 

moume ;  620 

And  by  the  wayling  shores  to  waste  my 

daycs. 
Where  Phlegeton   with  quenchles   flames 

doth  bunie; 
By  which  just  Minos  righteous  soules  doth 

sever 
From  wicked  ones,  to  live  in  blisse  for  ever. 

'  Me   therefore   thus   the   cruell  fiends  of 

hell, 
{jirt  with  long  snakes  and  thousand  yron 

chaynes, 
riirough  rfoonie  of  that  their  cruell  judge, 

coni{>el1, 
With  bitter  torture  and  impatient  paines. 
Cause  of  my  death  and  just  complaint  to 

U»1L 
For  thou  art  he  whom  my  poore  ghost  com- 

plaines  630 

To  be  the  author  of  her  ill  unwares, 
rhat  careles  hear'st  my  intollerable  cares. 

'Them  therefore  as  bequeathing  to  the 
winde, 

[  now  depart,  returning  to  thee  never, 

And  leave  this  lamentable  plaint  behinde. 

But  doo  thou  haunt  the  soft  downe  rolling 
river, 

And  wihie  greenc  woods,  and  fruitful  pas- 
tures minde. 

And  let  the  flitting  aire  my  vaine  words 
sever.* 

Thus  having  said,  he  heavily  departed 

With  piteous  crie,  that  anie  would  have 
smarted.  640 


Now,  when  the  sloathfull  fit  of  lifes  sw 

rest 
Had  left  the  heavie  shepheard,  w 

cares 
His  inly  grieved  minde  full  sore  oppresi; 
That  balefull  sorrow  he  no  longer  oeaies 
For  that  Gnats  death,  which  deeply  ^ 

imprest, 
But  bends  what  ever  power  his  Aged  yea 
Him  lent,  yet  being  such  as  through 

might 
He  lately  slue  his  dreadf ull  foe  in  fight. 

'T^y  that  same  river  lurking  under  g^reene, 
Eftsoones  he  gins  to  fashion  forth  a  place, 
And  squaring  it  in  compasse  weU  beseene, 
There  plotteth  out  a  tombe  by  measured 

space:  6ss  1 

His  yron  headed  spade  tho  making  deene, 
To  dig  up  sods  out  of  the  flowrie  grasse, 
His   worke   he    shortly  to  good  purpoM 

brought. 
Like  as  he  had  conceived  it  in  his  thou^i. 

An  hcape  of  earth  he  hoorded  up  on  hie. 
Enclosing  it  with  banks  on  evene  side. 
And  thercu}K)n  did  raise  full  busily 
A  little  mount,  of  greene  turffs  edifide;  6te 
And  on  the  top  of  all,  that  passers  by 
Might  it  behold,  the  toomb  ne  did  provide 
Of  smoothest  marble  stone  in  order  set, 
That  never  might  his  luckie  scape  forget. 

And  round  about  he  taught  sweete  fiowiee 

to  growe, 
The  rose  engrained  in  pure  scarlet  die, 
The  lilly  fresh,  and  violet  belowe. 
The  marigolde,  and  cherefull  rosemarie, 
The  Spartan  mirtle,  whence  sweet  goml 

does  flowe. 
The    purple    hyacinthe,  and    fresh    C06t- 

marie,  670 

And  saffron,  sought  for  in  Cilician  soyle, 
And  lawrell,  th*  ornament  of  Phcebus  toyle: 

Fresh  rhododaphne,  and  the  Sabine  flowre. 
Matching  the  wealth  of  th*  auncient  fnnk- 

incence, 
And  pallid  yvie,  building  his  owne  bowTe^ 
And  box,  yet  mindfull  of  his  olde  o£Feiic6| 
Red  amaranthus,  lucklesse  paramour, 
Oxeye  still  greene,  and  bitter  patience; 
Ne  wants  there  pale  Narcisse,  that,  in  a 

well 
Seeing  his  beautie,  in  love  with  it  felL    660 
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And  whiitsoever  other  flowre  of  worth, 
And  wlutso  other  liearb  of  lovely  hew 
Hie  jajdiu  Spring  uut  of  the  grumid  briugs 

forth, 
To  cloath  her  aelfe  in  colours  freah  and 

Be  pknled  there,  and   reord  a  mount  of 

In  whose  high  front  waa  writ  as  doth  ensue: 

To  Ihee,  small  Gnat,  m  lieu  0/  hia  life  saved. 
The  Shepheard  kath  thy  deaths  record  en- 
graved. 


PROSOrOPOlA 
MOTHER    HUBBERDS    TALE 

BY   ED.  5P. 

DEDICATED  TO   ThiE   RlOHr   KONORADLB 

THE  LADIE  COMPTON    AND 

MOUNTEGLE 

LOSDO.V 


TO  THE    RIGHT   HONOURABLE, 

THE    LADIE   COMPTON    AND 

MOUNTEGLE 

Most  faire  and  tertuons  Ladie :  having 
dften  sought  opportunitie  by  some  e<K>d 
aieanes  to  make  knowen  to  your  Ladiship 
the  hamble  atfection  and  faithful!  duetie 
wlticb  I  have  alwuies  professed,  and  nm 
b«imd  to  bearo,  to  that  bouae  from  whence 
fee  spring,  I  have  at  length  found  occasioa 
to  remember  the  same,  Vf  making  a  simple 
pnsent  to  you  of  these  mj  idle  labours  ; 
which  having  long  sithens  com[ioBed  iu  the 
ntr  conccipt  of  my  youth,  I  lately  amongst 
<^F  papers  lighted  npon.and  was  by  others, 
which  lifced  the  same,  mooved  to  set  them 
fmrth.  Simple  is  the  device,  and  the  com' 
fMitica  mcane,  yet  cnrrieth  some  delight, 
fen  the  rather  because  of  the  simplieitie 
«Bd  meannesse  thus  personated.  The  game 
Iheseech  your  I^idishij)  take  in  good  niirt, 
M 1  pledge  of  that  profession  which  I  have 


made  to  you,  and  keepe  with  you  untill, 
witli  some  othei'  more  worthie  labour,  1  do 
rtdet uie  it  out  of  your  hands,  and  diwharge 
my  utmost  dutie.  Till  then,  wishing  your 
Ladishlp  all  increase  of  houour  and  hapfn- 
nesse,  I  humblie  take  leave. 

Your  Ladisliips  ever 

humbly, 

Ed.  Sp. 

['Mother  Habberd's  Tale'  is  of  the  earns 

period  with  'Virgil's  Gnat.'  In  the  dedicatory 
letti^ruf  l.'iUI  itiswudtohave  been 'lung  aiUiena 
composed  in  the  raw  conoeipt  of  my  youth,' 
and  ■  limg  sithem '  is  limited  by  the  Bittira  on 
oonrt  life  to  the  years  from  1577  to  liiSI).  A 
probable  glance  at  the  diBgrace  of  Leioeat-br  in 
l-iTO  (I.  It^H)  may  limit  it  atill  more.  l%t  be- 
side this  very  reference  is  one,  equally  prob- 
able, Co  evenU  of  teu  years  later,  and  other 
suah  insertions  may  ba  found.  It  would  ap- 
pear, tliervfore,  that  when,  during  bis  second 
sojourn  at  court,  S)tenser 'lighteil  upon'  thia 
early  poem  and  was '  mooved  to  set  it  toortb,' 
he  to  some  extent  rovisod  and  enlarged  it- 

Tha  must  obvious  uliai'autfristic  of  '  Mother 
HubWrd's  Tale  '  is  the  range  of  its  atitire.  Tbu 
career  of  the  Ape  and  the  Fox  is  a  kiud  of 
rogues'  progi-ess  through  the  three  estates  to 
the  crown.  They  hegiu  among  the  common 
people,  rise  from  thence  to  ibe  dei^y  and  from 
thanoe  to  the  court,  among-  the  nobility;  in 
the  end  they  rap  the  cliiuai  of  their  villainies 
by  making  Cliemselves  king  and  prime  minis- 
ter. The  satire  is  mainly  concentrated,  to  be 
Bure^  npon  Life  at  the  court  and  the  intrigues 
of  those  in  power,  topics  of  direct  personal 
concern  to  Spenser,  yet  the  poem  as  a  whole 
does  snrrej,  however  imperfectly  and  unsyra- 
metricolly,  some  of  the  mmn  conditions  of 
life  in  the  naiinn  at  large.  In  this  it  harks 
hack  nnmistakably  to  Pun  Piawmai.  Thongh 
tile  satiric  scope  is  of  Langland,  however, 
there  is  much  in  the  style  to  suggest  the  vein 
of  Chaucer,  and  the  dramatis  prrsonie  and 
Htags-settinR;  nre  those  of  Bei/nard  the  Fox. 
The  combination  reanjts  at  t' 


i>  tbeii 


sojourn  at  c 


Fun  and  the  Ape  sre  among  lords  and  Indies, 
suitors,  a  world  of  men,  from  the  midst  of 
which  emerges  (he  figure  of  the  '  brave  oonr- 

worl'd  IB  suddenly  transformed  ;  for 


ladies 


B  of 


>ok,  the  Woif,  the  Sheep,  the  Asa, 
and  their  like ;  it  ia  the  conrt  of  King  Lion. 
Yet  BO  apontnneouB  and  creative  are  llic  acta 
of  the  poet's  imagination  that  at  no  point,  in 
the  long  range  of  this  satire  are  n«  checked 
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by  the  sense  of  iiicong^ity.  The  strangfe 
succession  of  scenes  and  figures,  all  admirably 
alive,  the  variety  of  artistic  effects  ranging 
from  grotesqueness  to  romantic  beauty,  the  sud- 
den eruptions  of  strong  personal  feeling  from 
levels  of  cool  satire,  the  fluctuations  of  the 
style  from  crudity  to  masterliness,  produce,  in 
a  small  way,  the  sense  of  a  world  almost  as 
real  as  that  of  the  Faery  Queen.  This  is  medi- 
»val  satire  at  its  best.  The  Italians,  with 
whom  Spenser  was  at  this  time  rapidly  be- 
coming familiar,  had  already,  for  at  least  two 
generations,  been  cultivating  the  classic  Ro- 
man form,  and  their  lead  had  been  followed 
by  the  head  of  the  new  English  school.  Sir 
Tliomas  Wyatt :  one  might  expect  that  Spen- 
ser, who  from  boyhood  had  been  steeped  in 
the  classics,  should  also  adopt  this  revived 
form.  Nothing  shows  better  the  independ- 
ence of  his  artistic  eclecticism,  his  gift  for  tak- 
ing here,  tliere,  and  everywhere  whatever  ap- 
peals to  his  imagination,  than  the  medievalism 
of  this  his  one  satire.] 


PROSOPOPOIA:  OR 
MOTHER  HUBBERDS  TALE 

It  was  the  month  in  which  the  righteous 

Maide, 
That,  for  disdnine  of  sinfull   worlds   up- 

braide, 
Fled  bfU'k  to  henyen,  whence  she  was  first 

conc(»iv€Ki, 
Into  her  silver  bowre  the  Siinne  received; 
And  the  hot  Syrian  Dog  on  him  awa^'ting, 
After  the  chafed  Lyons  ernell  Imyting, 
Corrupted  had  th*  ayre  with  his  noysome 

bn'ath. 
And  powr*d  on  th*  earth  plague,  pestilence, 

and  death. 
Emongst  the  rest  a  wicked  maladie 
Raign*d  emongst  men,  that  mauie  did  to 

die,  lo 

Depriv'd  of  sense  and  ordinarie  reason ; 
That   it    to   leaches  seemed   strange   and 

geason. 
My  fortune  was,  mongst  manie  others  moe, 
To  be  partaker  of  their  common  woe; 
And  my   weake   bodie,   set  on   fire   with 

griefe. 
Was  nib'd  of  rest  and  naturall  reliefe. 
In  thus  ill  plight,  there  came  to  visite  mee 
Some  friends,  who,   sorie  my  sad  case  to 

see, 
Began  to  comfort  me  in  cbearfull  wise, 
Aflia  meanes  of  gladsome  solace  to  devise. 


But  seeing  kindly  sleep  refuse  to  doe 

His  office,  and  my  feeble  eyes  forgoe, 

They  sought  my  troubled  sense  how  tc 
ceave 

With    talke,  that   might  unquiei  fuk 
reave; 

And  sitting  all  in  seates  about  i      i« 

With    pleasant    tales   (fit    for 
stound) 

They  cast  in  course  to  waste  the  wearii 
howres: 

Some  tolde  of  ladies,  and  their  paramomct; 

Some  of  brave  knights,  and  their  renowaei 
squires ; 

Some  of  the  faeries  and  their  strange  at- 
tires; ^ 

And  some  of  giaunts  hard  to  be  beleeTed; 

That    the   delight  thereof  me  much  n<^ 
leeved. 

Amongst  the  rest  a  good  old  woman  wai, 

Hight   Mother  Hubberd,   who  did    faxrt 
surpas 

The  rest  in  honest  mirth,  that  seem'd  her 
well: 

She,  when  her  tume  was  come  her  tale  te 
tell, 

Toldc  of  a  strange  adventure,  that  betided 

Betwixt  the  Foxe  and  th'  Ape  by  him  mis- 
guided ; 

The   which,  for  that  my  sense  it  greatlj 
pleased. 

All  were  my  spirite  heavie  and  diseased,  «• 

He  DVTite  in  termes,  as  she  the  same  dii 

Ray, 
So  well  as  I  her  words  remember  maj. 
No  Muses  aide  me  needes  heretoo  to  eall; 
Base  is  the  style,  and  matter  meane  withaU. 
^  Whilome  (said  she)  before  the  worid 

was  civill, 
The  Foxe  and  th*  Ape,  disliking  of 

evill 
And  hard  estate,  determined  to  seeke 
Their  fortunes  farre  abroad,  lyeke  with 

lyeke: 
For  both  were  craftie  and  unhappie  witted; 
Two  fellowes  might  no  where  be  betlsf 

fitted.  ,• 

The  Foxe,  that  first  this  cause  of  griefe  did 

finde, 
Gan  first  thus  plaine  his  ease  with  words 

unkinde: 
'  Neighbour  Ape,  and  mj  goship  eke  bo* 

side, 
(Both  two  sure  bands  in  frtendship  to  bt 

tide,) 
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To  J  I  more  tmstelj  complaine 

Bviu  plight  that  doth  me  sore  con- 
itzaine. 
And  hope  thereof  to  finde  due  remedie  ? 
re  then  mj  paine  and  inward  agonie. 
mauie  yeares  I  now  have  spent  and 
wome, 
[n  meane    regard,    and   basest    fortunes 
8come,  60 

Dooing  my  countrey  seryioe  as  I  might, 
^0  l^e  I  dare  saie  than  the  prowdest 

wight; 
And  still  I  hoped  to  be  up  adYauneed, 
Por  my  good  parts;  but  still  it  hath  mis- 

chaunced. 
Now  therefore  that  no  lenger  hope  I  see, 
Bat  froward  fortune  still  to  follow  mee, 
And  losels  lifted  up  on  high,  where  I  did 

looke, 
I  meane  to  tume  the  next  leafe  of  the 

booke. 
Yet  ere  that  anie  way  I  doo  betake, 
I  meane  my  gossip  privie  first  to  make.    70 
*Ah,  my  deare  gossip  I '  answer'd  then  the 

Ape, 
*  Deeply   doo   your   sad    words   my  wits 

awhape, 
Both  for  because  your  grief e  doth   great 

appeare. 
And  eke   because  my  selfe   am  touched 

neare: 
Pai.  t  litewise  have  wasted  much  good  time, 

rayting  to  preferment  up  to  clime, 
n      st  others  alwayes  have   before  me 

stept. 
And  from  my  beard  the  fat  away  have 

swept; 
That  now  unto  despaire  I  g^n  to  growe. 
And  meane   for    better   winde    about    to 
throwe.  80 

Therefore  to  me,  my  trustie  friend,  aread 
Thy  councell:  two  is  better  than  one  head.' 
'  Certes,'  said  he, '  I  meane  me  to  disguize 
In  some  straunge  habit,  after  imcouth  wize, 
Or  like  a  pilgrmie,  or  a  lymiter. 
Or  like  a  gipsen,  or  a  juggeler, 
Aad  so  to  wander  to  the  worldcs  ende, 
To  seeke  my  fortune,  where  I  may  it  mend: 
For  worse  than  that  I  have  I  cannot  meete. 
Wide  is  the   world,  I   wote,  and   everie 
streete  90 

Is  full  of  fortunes  and  adventures  straunge, 
Continuallie  subject  unto  chaunge. 
6ay,  my  faire  brother,  now,  if  this  device 
Doth  like  yoUf  or  may  you  to  like  entice/ 


'  Surely,'  said  th'  Ape,  *  it  likes  me  wondrous 

well; 
And  would  ye  not  poore  fellowship  expell, 
My  selfe  would  offer  you  t'  accompame 
In  this  adventures  chauncefull  jeopardie. 
For  to  wexe  olde  at  home  in  idlenesse 
Is  disadventrous,  and  quite  fortunelesse:  100 
Abroad,  where  change  is,  good  may  gotten 

bee.' 
The  Foxe  was  glad,  and  quickly  did  agree : 
So  both  resolv'd,  the  morrow  next  ensuing. 
So  soone  as  dav  appeard  to  peoples  vewing. 
On  their  intended  journey  to  proceede; 
And  over  night,  whatso  theretoo  did  neede 
Each  did  prepare,  in  readines  to  bee. 
The  morrow  next,  so  soone  as  one  might 

see 
Light  out  of  heavens  windowes  forth  to 

looke. 
Both  their  habiliments  unto  them  tooke,  no 
And  put  themselves  (a  Gods  name)  on  their 

way. 
Whenas  the  Ape,  beginning  well  to  wey 
This  hard  adventure,  thus  began  t'  advise: 
*  Now  read.  Sir   Reynold,  as  ye  be  right 

wise, 
What  course   ye  weene  is  best  for  us  to 

take. 
That  for  our  selves  we  may  a  living  make. 
Whether  shall  we  professe  some  trade  or 

skill  ? 
Or  shall  we  varie  our  device  at  will. 
Even  as  new  occasion  appeares  ? 
Or  shall  we   tie   our  selves  for  certaine 


120 


yeares 

To  anie  service,  or  to  anie  place  ? 
For  it  behoves,  ere  that  into  the  race 
We  enter,  to  resolve  first  hereupon.' 

*  Now  surely,  brother,'  said  the  Foxe  anon, 

*  Ye  have  this  matter  motioned  in  season: 
For  everie  thing  that  is  begun  with  reason 
Will  come  by  readie  meanes  unto  his  end; 
But  things  miscounselled  must  needs  mis- 
wend. 

Thus  therefore  I  advize  upon  the  case: 
That  not  to  anie  certaine  trade  or  place,  130 
Nor  anie  man,  we  should  our  selves  applie ; 
For  why  should  he  that  is  at  libertie 
Make  himself e  bond?    Sith  then  we  are 

free  borne, 
Let  us  all  servile  base  subjection  scorne ; 
And  as  we  bee  soimes  of  the  world  so  wide. 
Let  us  our  fathers  heritage  divide, 
And  chalenge  to  our  selves  our  portions  dew 
Of  all  the  patrimonie,  which  a  few  19s 
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Now  hold  in  hugeer  mugger  in  their  hand, 

And  all  the  rest  aoo  rob  of  good  and  laud. 

For  now  a  few  have  all,  and  all  have  nought, 

Yet  all  be  brethren  ylike  dearly  bought. 

There  is  no  right  in  this  partition, 

Ne  was  it  so  by  institution 

Ordained  first,  ne  by  the  law  of  Nature, 

But  that  she  g^ye  like  blessing  to  each 
ereture, 

As  well  of  worldly  liyelode  as  of  life. 

That  there  might  be  no  difference  nor  strife, 

Nor  ought  cald  mine  or  thine:  thrice  happie 
then 

Was  the  condition  of  mortall  men.  150 

That  was  the  golden  age  of  Saturne  old, 

But  this  might  better  be  the  world  of  gold: 

For  without  golde  now  nothing  wilbe  got. 

Therefore  (if  please  you)  this  shalbe  our 
plot: 

We  will  not  be  of  anie  occupation; 

Let  sucli  vile  vassalls,  borne  to  base  voca- 
tion. 

Drudge  ui  the  world,  and  for  their  living 
droyle. 

Which  have  no  wit  to  live  withouten  toyle. 

But  we  will  walke  about  the  world  at  plea- 
sure. 

Like  two  free  men,  and  make  our  ease  a 
treasure.  160 

Free  men  some  beggers  call;  but  they  be 
free, 

And  they  which  call  them  so  more  beggers 
bt*«*: 

For  thev  doo  swinke  and  sweate  to  feed  the 

otIuT, 

Who  live  like  lords  of  that  which  they  doo 

gather, 
And  yet  doo  never  thanke  them  for  the 

same. 
But  as  their  due  bv  nature  doo  it  clame. 
Such  will  we  fashion  both  our  selves  to  bee, 
I^)nls  of  tlie  world,  and  so  will  wander  free 
Where  so  us  listeth,  uncontroFd  of  anie. 
Hard  is  our  hap,  if  we  (emongst  so  manie) 
Light  not   on   some   that  may   our  state 

amend;  171 

Sildome  but  some  good  commeth  ere  the 

end.' 
Well  soemd  the  Ape  to  like  thisordinaunce: 
Tet,  well  considering  of  the  circumstaunce, 
As  pausing  in  great  doubt,  awhile  he  staid. 
And   afterwards   with   g^ve    advizement 

said: 
•  I  cannot,  my  lief  brother,  like  but  well 
The  purpose  of  the  complot  which  ye  tell: 


For  well  I  wot  (compared  to  all  the  rest 
Of  each  degree)  that  beggers  life  is  belt: 
And  they  that  thinke  themselves  the  bei 

of  all  ii 

Oft-times  to  begging  are  content  to 
But  this  I  wot  withall,  that  we  shah  n 
Lito  g^eat  daimger,  like  to  bee  imdomM, 
Thus  wildly  to  wander  in  the  worlds  ef% 
Without  pasport  or  good  warrantie. 
For  feare  least  we  like  rogues  should  belt 

puted. 
And   for  eare  marked   beasts  abroad  b 

bruted. 
Therefore   I  read  that  we   our  01 

call, 
How  to  prevent  this  mischiefe  ere  it  fdl, 
And  how  we  may,  with  most  securitie,   ifi 
Be^  amongst  those  that  begg^ers  doo  defle** 
<Kight    well,    deere    gossip,    ye    adviiei 

have,* 
Said  then  the  Foxe, '  but  I  this  donbt  1 

save: 
For  ere  we  farther  passe,  I  will  devise 
A  pasport  for  us  both  in  fittest  wize, 
And  by  the  names  of  souldiers  us  prot 
That    now   is    thought  a  civile    h 

sect. 
Be  you  the  souldier,  for  you  likest  are 
For  manly  semblance,  and  small  skill 

warre:  m 

I  will  but  wayte  on  you,  and,  as  occasi 
Falls  out,  my  selfe  fit  for  the  1 

fashion.' 
The   pas{)ort    ended,  both    they    forw; 

went; 
The  Ape  clad  souldierlike,  fit  for  th'  ia 

tent, 
In  a  blew  jacket  with  a  crosse  of  redd 
And  manie  slits,  as  if  that  he  had  shedd 
Much  blood  throgh  many  woiiDda  the 

receaved. 
Which  liad  the  use  of  his  right  arme  be 

reaved. 
Upon  his  head  an  old  Scotch  cap  be  wore» 
With  a  plume  feather  all  to  peeces  tore: 
His  brecHihes  were  made  after  the  nei 

cut,  ai 

Al  Portugese  J  loose  like  an  emptie  got; 
And  his  hose  broken  high  above  Uie  bed 

ing, 
And  his  shooes  beaten  out  with  trayelinff. 
But    neither  sword  nor    dagger    be    dii 

beare; 
Seemes  that  no  foes  leveiigenieiit  be 

leare; 
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tead  of  them  a  handsome  bat  he  held, 
>'"  w.     b.  he  leaned,  as  one  farre  in  elde. 
light  on  him,  that  through  so  false 

illusion 
Doth  tume  the  name  of  souldiers  to  abu- 

sion,  220 

And  that,  which  is  the  noblest  mysterie. 
Brings  to  reproach  and  common  mfamie. 
Long  they  thus  travailed,  yet  never  met 
Adventure,  which  might  them  a  working 

set: 
Tet  manie  waies  they  sought,  and  manie 

tpyed; 
Yet  for  their  purposes  none  fit  espyed. 
At  last  they  chaunst  to  meete  upon  the  way 
A  simple  Husbandman  in  garments  gray; 
Yet,  though  his  vesture  were  but  meane  and 

bace, 
A  good  yeoman  he  was  of  honest  place,  230 
Aod  more  for  thrift  did  care  than  for  gay 

clothing: 
Gay  without  good  is  good  hearts  greatest 

loathing. 
The  Foxe,  him  spying,  bad  the  Ape  him 

dight 
T"  »)lay  his  part,  for  loe  !  he  was  in  sight 

(if  he  er'd  not)  should  them  enter- 

taine, 
^  yeeld  them  timely  profite  for  their 

paine. 
Sftsoones  the   Ape    himselfe  gan    up  to 

reare. 
And  on  his  shoulders  high  his  bat  to  beare. 
As  if  good  service  he  were  fit  to  doo; 
Bat  little  thrift  for  him  he  did  it  too:      240 
And  stoutly  forward  he  his  steps  did  straine. 
That  like  a  handsome  swaine  it  him  be- 
came. 
W^hen  as  they  nigh  approached,  that  good 

man. 
Seeing  them  wander  loosly,  first  began 
T'  enquire,  of  custome,  what  and  whence 

they  were. 
To  whom  the  Ape  :  *  I  am  a  souldiere. 
That  late  in  warres  have  spent  my  deerest 

blood, 
And  in  long  service  lost  both  limbs  and 

good; 
And  now,  constrain'd  that  trade  to  over- 

1  dnven  am  to  seeke  some  meanes  to 
live:  250 

Which  mi^ht  it  you  in  pitie  please  t'  af- 
ford, 

i  would  be  readie,  both  in  deed  and  word, 


To  doo  you  faithfuU  service  all  my  dayes. 
This  yron  world '  (that  same  he  weeping 

saves) 
'  Brings  downe  the  stowtest  hearts  to  lowest 

state: 
For  miserie  doth  bravest  mindes  abate. 
And  make  them  seeke  for  that  they  wont 

to  scorne. 
Of  fortune  and  of  hope  at  once  forlome.* 
The  honest  man,  that  heard  him  thus  com- 

plaine. 
Was  griev'd,  as  he  had  felt  part  of  his 

paine;  260 

And,  well  disposd'   him  some   reliefe   to 

showe, 
Askt  if  in  husbandrie  he  ought  did  knowe, 
To  plough,  to  plant,  to  reap,  to  rake,  to 

sowe. 
To  hedge,  to  ditch,  to  thrash,  to  thetch,  to 

mowe; 
Or  to  whai  labour  els  he  was  prepared: 
For  husbands  life  is  labourous  and  hard. 
Whenas  the   Ape   him  hard  so   much  to 

talke 
Of  labour,  that  did  from  his  liking  balke. 
He  would  have  slipt  the  coller  handsomly. 
And   to  him   said  :   '  Good   sir,   full   glad 

am  I  270 

To  take  what  paines  may  anie  living  wight: 
But  my  late  maymed  limbs  lack  wonted 

might 
To  doo  their  kindly  services,  as  needeth: 
Scarce  this  right  hand  the  mouth  with  diet 

feedeth; 
So  that  it  may  no  painfull  worke  endure, 
Ne  to  strong  labour  can  it  selfe  enure. 
But  if  that  anie  other  place  you  have, 
Which  askes  small    paines,  but   thriftines 

to  save, 
Or  care  to  overlooke,  or  trust  to  gather, 
Ye   may  me  trust  as  your  owne  ghostly 

father.'  280 

With  that  the  Husbandman  gan  him  avize. 
That  it  for  him  were  fittest  exercise 
Cattell  to  keep,  or  grounds  to  oversee; 
And  asked  him,  if  he  could  willing  bee 
To  keep  his  sheep,  or  to  attend  his  swyne. 
Or  watch  his  mares,  or  take  his  charge  of 

kyne. 
'Gladly,'   said  he,  'what  ever   such  like 

paine 
Ye  put  on  me,  I  will  the  same  sustaine: 
But  gladliest  I  of  your  fieecie  sheepe 
(Might  it  you  please)  would  take  on  me  the 

keep.  290 
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For  ere  that  nnto  armes  I  me  betooke, 
Unto  my  fathers  sheepe  I  usde  to  looke, 
That  yet  the  skill  thereof  I  have  not  loste: 
Thereto  right  well  this  curdog  by  my  coste ' 
(Meaning  the  Foxe)  *  will  serve,  my  sheepe 

to  gather, 
And  drive  to  follow  after  their  belwether.' 
The  Husbandman  was   meanly  well  eon- 
tent, 
Trial!  to  make  of  his  endevonrment, 
And  home  him  leading,  lent  to  him  the 

charge 
Of  all  his  flocke,  with  libertie  full  large,  300 
Giving  accompt  of  th'  annuall  increce 
Both  of  their  lambes,  and  of  their  woolley 

fleece. 
Thus    is    this   Ape    become  a  shepheard 

swaine. 
And  the   false   Foxe   his  dog:  (God  give 

them  paine) 
For  ere  the  yeare  have  halfe  his  course 

out-run. 
And  doo   retume    from   whence   he   first 

begun. 
They  shall  him  make  an  ill  accompt  of 

thrift. 
Now  whenas  Time,  flying  with  winges  swift. 
Expired   had    the   terme,  that   these   two 

javels 
Should    render    up  a   reckning    of    their 

travels  310 

Unto  their  master,  which  it  of  them  sought, 
Kxceedingly  they  troubled  were  in  thought, 
Ne  wist  what  answere  unto  him  to  frame, 
Ne   how   to   scape  great   punishment,  or 

shame. 
For  their  false  treason  and  vile  theeverie. 
For  not  a  lambe  of  all  their  flockes  sup- 
ply 
Had  they  to  shew;  but  ever  as  they  bred. 
They  slue   them,  and  upon   their  fleshes 

fed: 
For  that  disguised  dog  lov'd  blood  to  spill. 
And  drew  the  wicked   shepheard   to   his 

will.  330 

So  twixt  them  both  they  not  a  lambkin 

left, 
And  when  lambes  fail'd,  the  old  sheepes 

lives  they  reft; 
That  how  t*  acquite  themselves  unto  their 

lord 
They  were  in  doubt,  and  flatly  set  abord. 
The  Foxe  then  oounael'd  th*  Ape  for  to  re- 
quire 
Bespite  till  morrow  t'  answere  his  desire: 


For  times  delay  new  hope  of 

breeds. 
The  goodman  granted,  doul 

their  deeds. 
And  bad,  next  day  that  all  should 
But  they  more  subtill  meaning 

he: 
For  the  next  morrowes  meed  t 

ment. 
For  feare  of  af terclaps,  for  to  pi^ 
And  that  same  evening,  when  all 

were 
In   careles    sleep,  they,   withou 

feare. 
Cruelly  fell  upon  their  flock  in  ft 
And  of  them  slew  at  pleasure 

wolde: 
Of  which  whenas  they  feasted 

fill. 
For  a  full  complement  of  all  thei 
They  stole  away,  and  tooke  tb 

flight. 
Carried  in  clowdes  of  all-conceal 
So  was  the  Husbandman  left  to  fa 
And   they  unto  their  fortunes 

tosse. 
After    which    sort    they    wandt 

while. 
Abusing  manie  through  their  cloa 
That  at  the  last  they  gan  to  be  d 
Of  everie  one,  and  all  their  si 

pyed: 
So  as  their  begging  now  them  fail 
For  none  would  give,  but  all  n 

them  wyte. 
Yet  would  they  take  no  paines  U 

living. 
But   seeke   some   other  way  to 

giving. 
Much  like  to  begging,  but  mu 

named; 
For  manie  beg,  which  are  thereof 
And  now  the  Foxe  had  gotten  bin 
And  th'  Ape  a  cassocke  sidelo 

downe; 
For  they  their  occupation  meant 
And  now  in  other  state  abroad  to 
For  since    their    souldiers   pas 

spedd. 
They  forg'd  another,  as  for  clerl 

redd. 
Who  passing  foorth,  as  their  1 

fell, 
Through  manie  hapt,  wl 

to  tell. 
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At  length  chaunst  with  a  f ormall  Priest  to 

meete, 
Whom  they  in  civill  manner  first  did  greete, 
And  after  askt  an  almes  for  Gods  deare 

love. 
The  man  straight  way  his  choler  up  did 

moye, 
And  with  reproachfull  tearmes  gan  them 

revile, 
ForfollowLDg  that  trade  so  hase  and  vile; 
And  askt  what  license  or  what  pas  they 

had. 
'AhP  said  the  Ape,  as  sighing  wondrous 

sad, 
'Its  an  hard  case,  when  men  of  good  de- 
serving 
Mast  either  driven  be  perforce  to  sterving, 
Or  asked  for  their  pas  by  everie  squib,   371 
That  list  at  will  them  to  revile  or  snib: 
And  yet  (Grod  wote)  small  oddes  I  often 

see 
Twixt  them  that  aske,  and  them  that  asked 

bee. 
Natheles  because  you  shall  not  us  mis- 

deeme, 
But  that  we  are  as  honest  as  we  seeme, 
lee  shall  our  pasport  at  your  pleasure  see, 
And  then  ye  will  (1  hope)  well  mooved  bee.* 
Which  when  the  Priest  beheld,  he  vew'd  it 

nere. 
As  if  therein  some  text  he  studying  were. 
Bat  little   els  (God   wote)  could   thereof 
skill:  381 

For  read  he  could  not  evidence  nor  will, 
Ne  tell  a  written  word,  ne  write  a  letter, 
Ne  make  one   title   worse,  ne   make   one 

better. 
Of  such  deep  learning  little  had  he  neede, 
Ne  yet  of    Latine,   ne    of    Greeke,   that 

breede 
Doubts  mongst  divines,  and  difference  of 

texts. 
From  whence  arise  diversitie  of  sects. 
And  hatef  ull  heresies,  of  Grod  abhor'd. 
Bat  this  good  Sir  did   follow  the  plaine 
word,  390 

Ne  medled  with  their  controversies  vaine : 
All  his  care  was,  his  service  well  to  saine. 
And  to  read  homelies  upon  holidayes; 
When  that  was  done,  he  might  attend  his 

playes: 
An  easie  bfe,  and  fit  High  God  to  please. 
fie,  having  overlookt  their  pas  at  ease, 
Gan  at  the  length  them  to  rebuke  againe. 
That  no  good  trade  of  life  did  entertaine, 


But  lost    their  time   in    wandring    loose 

abroad; 
Seeing  the   world,  in  which  they  booties 

boad,  400 

Had  wayes  enough  for  all  therein  to  live; 
Such  grace  did  God  unto   his   creatures 

give. 
Said  then  the  Foxe:   f  Who  hath  the  world 

not  tride 
From  the  right  way  full  eath  may  wander 

wide. 
We  are  but  novices,  new  come  abroad, 
We  have  not  yet  the  tract  of  anie  troad, 
Nor  on  us  taken  anie  state  of  life. 
But  readie  are  of  anie  to  make  preife. 
Therefore   might  please  you,   which    the 

world  have  proved. 
Us  to  advise,  which  forth  but  lately  moved, 
Of  some  good  course,  that  we  might  under- 
take, 41  ( 
Ye  shall  fur  ever  us  your  bondmen  make.' 
The  Priest  gan  wexe  halfe  proud  to  be  so 

praide. 
And  thereby  willing  to  affoord  them  aide; 

*  It  seemes/  said  he,  *  right  well  that  ye  be 

clerks. 
Both  by  your   wittie  words  and  by  your 

werks. 
Is  not  that  name  enough  to  make  a  living 
To  him  that  hath  a  whit  of  Natures  giv- 
ing ? 
How  manie  honest  men  see  ye  arize 
Daylie  thereby,  and  grow  to  goodly  prize  ? 
To  deaues,  to  archdeacons,  to  commissar- 
ies, 42t 
To  lords,  to  principalis,  to  prebendaries; 
All  jolly  prelates,  worthie  rule  to  beare. 
Who  ever  them  envie:  yet  spite  bites  neare. 
Why  should  ye  doubt,  then,  but  that  ye  like- 
wise 
Might  unto  some  of  th^se  in  time  arise? 
In  the  nieane  time  to  live  in  good  estate. 
Loving  that  love,  and  hating  those  that  hate; 
Being  some  honest  curate,  or  some  vicker. 
Content  with  little  in  condition  sicker.'    430 

*  Ah  !   but,'   said  th*  Ape,   '  the  charge  is 

wondrous  great. 
To  feed  mens  soules,  and  hath  an  heavie 
threat.* 

*  To  f  cede  mens  soules,'  quoth  he, '  is  not  in 

man: 
For  they  must  feed  thenLselves,  doo  what 

we  can. 
We  are  but  charg'd  to  lay  the  meate  before: 
Bate  they  that  list,  we  need  to  doo  no  more. 
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But  God  it  is  that  feedes  them  with  his 

grace, 
The  bread  of  life  powr'd  downe  from  hea- 
venly place. 
Therefore  said  he,  that  with  the  budding  rod 
Did  rule  the  Jewes,  All  shaLbe  taught  of 
God,  440 

That  same  hath  Jesus  Christ  now  to  him 

raught, 
Bj*  whom  the  flock  is  rightly  fed  and  taught: 
He  is  the  shepheard,  and  the  priest  is  hee; 
We  but  his  shepheard  swaines  ordain'd  to 

bee. 
Therefore  herewith  doo  not  your  selfe  dis- 
may; 
Ne  is  the  {)aines  so  g^at,  but  l>eare  ye  may; 
For  not  so  great,  as  it  was  wont  of  yore, 
It 's  now  a  dayes,  ne  halfe  so  streight  and 

sore. 
They  whilome  used  duly  evcrio  day 
Their  service  and  their  holie  things  to  say. 
At  morne  and  even,  besides  their  anthemes 
sweete,  45  x 

Their  penie  masses,  and  their  complynes 

meetc, 
Their  dirges,  their  trentals,  and  their  shrifts, 
Their  memories,  their  singings,  and  their 

gifts. 
Now  all   those  needlesse  works   are   laid 

away ; 
Xow  once  a  weeko,  upon  the  Sabbath  day, 
It  is  enough  to  doo  our  small  devotion. 
And  then  to  follow  any  merrie  motion. 
Ne  are  wo  tyde  to  fast,  but  when  we  list, 
Ne    to   wcare    garments    base   of   wollen 
twist,  460 

But  with  the  finest  silkes  us  to  aray. 
That  iK'fore  G(hI  we  may  appeare  more  gay. 
Resembling  Aarons  glorie  in  his  place: 
For  farre  unfit  it  is,  tliat  person  Iwice 
Should  witli  vile  cloatlis   approach   G^s 

majestic, 
Whom  no  uncleannes  may  approachen  nie: 
Or  tliat  all  men,  which  anie  master  ser\'e. 
Good  garments  for  their  service  should  de- 
serve. 
But  he  that  serves  the  Lord  of  Hoasts  Most 

High, 
And  that  in  highest  place,  t*  approach  him 
nigh,  470 

And  all  the  peoples  prayers  to  present 
Before  his  tlirone,  as  on  auiliassage  sent 
Both  too  and  fro,  should  not  deserve  to 

wcare 
A  garment  better  than  of  wooll  or  heare. 


Beside,  we  may  have  lying  by  our  sides 
Our  lovely  lasses,  or  bright  shining  bridcts 
We  be  not  tyde  to  wilf uTl  chastitie. 
But  have  the  gospell  of  free  libertie.' 
By  tliat  he  ended  had  his  ghostly  sermoB, 
The  Foxe  was  well  induc'd  to  be  a  parsoo; 
And  of  the  Priest  eftsoones  gan  to  enqiuve^ 
How  to  a  benefice  he  mi^ht  aspire.         4k 
<  Marie,  there,'  said  the  Priest,  *  is  arte  a- 

deed: 
Much  good  deep  learning  one  thereoni  nuq^ 

reed; 
For  that  the  ground-worke  is,  and  end  of 

all, 
How  to  obtaine  a  beneficialL 
First  therefore,  when  ye  have  in  handsomft 

wise 
Your  selfe  attyred,  as  you  can  devisey 
Then  to  some  noble  man  your  selfe  applj% 
Or  other  great  one  in  the  worldes  eye,    49* 
That  hath  a  zealous  disposition 
To  God,  and  so  to  his  religion, 
lliere  must  thou  fashion  eke  a  godly  zeala^ 
Such  as  no  carpers  may  contrayre  reveale: 
For  each  thing  fained  ought  more  waria 

bee. 
There  thou  must  walke  in  sober  jmiTitee, 
And  seeme  as  saintlike  as  Saint  Radegnnd: 
Fast  much,  pray  oft,  looke  lowlj  on  the 

ground, 
And  unto  everie  one  doo  cnrtesie  meeke: 
Tliese  lookes  (nought  saying)  doo  a  bene* 

fiee  seeke,  jjo 

And  1)0  thou  sure  one  not  to  lacke  or  long. 
But  if  thee  list  unto  the  court  to  throng. 
And  there  to  hunt  after  the  hoped  prmj, 
Then  must  thou  thee  dispose  another  way: 
For  there  thou  needs  must  leame  to  laugh, 

to  lie, 
To  face,  to  forge,  to  scoffe,  to  companie, 
To  cn)uche,  to  please,  to  be  a  beetle  stock 
Of   thy   great  masters  will,  to  scome,  or 

mock: 
So  maist  thou  chaunce  mock  ont  a  benefice^ 
Unlesse  thou  canst  one  conjure  by  device. 
Or  cast  a  figure  for  a  bishoprick:  511 

And  if  one  could,  it  were  bnt  a  tchoole 

trick. 
These  be  the  wayes,  by  which  withont  re- 
ward 
Livings  in  court  be  gotten,  though  fnll  hard. 
For  nothing  there  is  done  withont  a  fee: 
The  courtier  needes  must  recompenced  hee 
With  a  l)enevolence,  or  have  in  gage 
The  primitias  of  your  parsonage: 
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Scarse  can  a  bishoprick  f orpas  them  by, 
fiot  that  it  must  be  gelt  in  privitie.  520 

Boo  not  thou  therefore  seeke  a  living  there, 
But  of  more  private  persons  seeke  els- 

where, 
Wliereas  thou  maist  compomid  a  better 

penie, 
Ke  let  thy  learning  question'd  be  of  anie. 
For  some  good  gentleman,  that  hath  the 

right 
Unto  his  chmrch  for  to  present  a  wight. 
Will  cope  with  thee  in  reasonable  wise; 
That  if  the  living  yerely  doo  arise 
Tn  ^rtie  pound,  that  then  his  yongest  sonne 
11  twentie  have,  and  twentie  thou  hast 

wonne :  530 

Thou  hast  it  wonne,  for  it  is  of  franke  gift. 
And  he  will  care  for  all  the  rest  to  shift; 
Both  that  the  bishop  may  admit  of  thee, 
And  that  therein  thou  maist  maintained  bee. 
J  his  is  the  way  for  one  that  is  unlem*d 
Living  to  get,  and  not  to  be  discerned. 
But  they  that  are  great  clerkes  have  nearer 

wayes. 
For  learning  sake  to  living  them  to  raise: 
Yet  manie   eke  of  them  (God  wote)  are 

driven, 
T*  accept  a  benefice  in  peeces  riven.         540 
How  saist  thou  (friend)  have  I  not  well  dis- 

courst 
Upon  this  common  place  (though  plaine, 

not  wourst)  ? 
Better  a  short  tale  than  a  bad  long  shriving. 
Needes  anie  more  to  leame  to  get  a  living  ?  ' 
*Xow  sure,  and  by  my  hallidome,*  quoth  he, 
'Ye  a  great  master  are  in  your  degree: 
Great  thankes  I  yeeld  you  for  your  dis- 
cipline. 
And  doo  not  doubt,  but  duly  to  encline 
My  wits  there  too,  as  ye  shall  shortly  heare.' 
The  Priest  him  wisht  good  speed,  and  well 

to  fare.  550 

So  parted  they,  as  cithers  way  them  led. 
But  th'  Ape  and  Foxe  ere  long  so  well  them 

sped. 
Through    the    Priests    holesome   counsell 

lately  tought. 
And  throgh  their  own  faire  handling  wisely 

WTOght, 

That  they  a  benefice  twixt  them  obtained; 
And  cralftie  Revnold  was  a  priest  ordained, 
And  th'  Ape  his  parish  clarke  procured  to 

Dee. 
Then  made  they  revell  route  and  goodly 

glee.  558 


But  ere  long  time  had  passed,  they  so  ill 
Did  order  their  affaires,  that  th'  evill  will 
Of  all  their  parishners  they  had  constraind; 
Who  to  the  ordinarie  of  them  complained, 
How  fowlie  they  their  ofiices  abusd', 
And  them  of  crimes  and  heresies  accusd'; 
That  pursivants  he  often  for  them  sent: 
But  they  neglected  his  commaundement. 
So  long  persisted  obstinate  and  bolde, 
Till  at  the  length  he  published  to  holde 
A  visitation,  and  them  cyted  thether  : 
Then  was  high  time  their  wits  about  to 

geather.  570 

What  did  they  then,  but  made  a  composition 
With  their  next  neighbor  priest,  for  light 

condition, 
To  whom  their  living  they  resigned  quight 
For  a  few  pence,  and  ran  away  by  night. 
So  passing  through  the  countrey  in  disguize, 
They  fled  farre  off,  where  none  might  them 

surprize, 
And  after  that  long  straied  here  and  there. 
Through  everie  field  and  forrest  farre  and 

nere; 
Yet  never  found  occasion  for  their  tourne, 
But,  almost  sterv'd,  did  much  lament  and 

mourne.  580 

At  last  they  chaunst  to  meete  upon  the  way 
The  Mule,  all  deckt  in  goodly  rich  aray. 
With  bells  and  bosses,  that  full  lowdly  rung, 
And  costly  trappings,  that  to  ground  dowue 

hung. 
Lowly  they  him  saluted  in  meeke  wise; 
But  he  through  pride  and  fatnes  gan  despise 
Their  meanesse ;  scarce  vouchsaf te  them  to 

requite. 
Whereat  the  Foxe  deep  groning  in  his  sprite. 
Said:  *  Ah,  Sir  Mule  I  now  blessed  be  the 

day. 
That  I  see  you  so  goodly  and  so  gay        590 
In  your  attyres,  and  eke  your  silken  hyde 
Fil'd  with   round  flesh,  that  everie  bone 

doth  hide. 
Seemes  that  in  fruitfull  pastures  ye  doo  live, 
Or  Fortune  doth  you  secret  favour  give.' 
'Foolish    Foxe  I  *    said    the    Mule,    *thy 

wretched  need 
Praiseth  the  thing  that  doth   thy  sorrow 

breed. 
For  well  I  weene,  thou  canst  not  but  envie 
My  wealth,  compar'd  to  thine  owne  mis- 

erie, 
That  art  so  leane  and  meagre  waxen  late, 
That  scarse  thy  legs  uphold  thy  feeble 

gate.'  600 
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*  Ay  me  ! '  said  then  the  Foxe, '  whom  evill 

hap 
Unworthy  in  such  wretchednes  doth  wrap, 
And  makes  the  scome  of  other  beasts  to 

bee. 
But  read  (faire  sir,  of  grace)  from  whence 

come  yee  ? 
Or  what  of  tidings  you  abroad  doo  heare  ? 
Newes  may  perhaps  some  good  unweeting 

beare. 
'From   royall  court  I  lately  came,'  said 

he, 

*  Where  all  the  braverie  that  eye  may  see, 
And  all  the  happinesse  that  heart  desire. 
Is  to  be  found;  he  nothing  can  admire,   6x0 
That  hath  not  scene  that  heavens  portrac- 

ture: 
Bui  tidings  there  is  none,  I  you  assure. 
Save  that  which  common  is,  and  knowne  to 

all, 
That  courtiers  as  the  tide  doo  rise  and  fall.' 
'  But  tell  us,'  said  the  Ape,  *  we  doo  you 

pray. 
Who  now  m  court  doth  beare  the  greatest 

sway: 

That,  if  such  fortune  doo  to  us  befall, 

We  mav  seeke  favour  of  the  best  of  all.' 

*  Marie,^  said  he, '  the  highest  now  in  grace. 
Be  the  wilde  beasts,  that  swiftest  are  in 

chase ;  620 

For  in  their  speedie  course  and  nimble 

flight 
The  Lyon  now  doth  take  the  most  delight: 
But  chieflie  joyes  on  foote  them  to  beholde, 
Enchaste  with  chainc  and  circulet  of  golde. 
So  wilde  a  beast  so  tame  ytanght  to  bee. 
And  buxome  to  his  bands,  is  joy  to  see; 
So  well  his  golden  circlet  him  beseemeth: 
But  his  late  ehayne  his  Liege  unmeete  es- 

teemeth; 
For  so  brave  beasts  she  loveth  best  to  see 
In  the  wilde  forrest  raunging  fresh  and 

free.  630 

Therefore  if  fortime  thee  in  court  to  live. 
In  case  thou  ever  there  wilt  hope  to  thrive. 
To  some  of   these  thou  must  thy  selfe 

apply: 
Els  as  a  thistle-downe  in  th'  A}'Te  doth  flie, 
So  vainly  shalt  thou  too  and  fro  be  tost. 
And  loose  thy  labour  and  thy  fruitles  cost. 
And  yet  full  few  which  follow  them,  I  see, 
For  vertues  bare  regard  advaunced  bee. 
Bat  either  for  some  gainf nil  benefit. 
Or  that  they  may  for  their  owne  tomes  be 

fit*  640 


Nath'les,  perhaps  ye  things  may  handle  11 
That  ye  may  better  thrive  than  thoo 

moe.' 
'But,'  said  the  Ape,  *how  shall  we 

come  in. 
That  after  we  may  favour  seeke  to  wio*' 
'  How  els,'  said  he,  *  but  with  a  good  I 

face. 
And  with  big  words,  and  with  a  stsl 

pace. 
That  men  may  thinke  of  yon,  in  genenfl^ 
That  to  be  in  you,  which  is  not  at  all: 
For  not  by  that  which  is,  the  workl : 

decmeth, 
(As  it  was  wont)  but  by  that 

seemeth.  mm 

Ne  do  I  doubt,  but  that  ye  well  can  hA 
Your  selves  theretoo,  according  to 

sion: 
So  fare  ye  well;  good  conrtiert  may  y* 

bee.' 
So,  proudlie  neighing,  from   them  p 

hee. 
Then  gan  this  craftie  couple  to  devize, 
How  for  the  court  themselves  they  migb^ 

agnize: 
For  thither  they  themselves  meant  to  titf^ 

dresse. 
In  hope  to  finde  there  haj^ier  sucoeiM. 
So  well  they  shifted,  that  the  Ape  anon 
Himself e  had  cloatlied  like  a  gentleman,  6A» 
And  the  slie  Foxc,  as  like  to  be  his  groomei 
That  to  the  court  in  seemly  sort  they  eomf^ 
Where  the  fond  Ape,  himselfe  upreariqg  1^ 
Upon  hb  tiptoes,  stalketh  stately  by, 
As  if  he  were  some  great  magniiSoo, 
And  boldlie  doth  amongst  the  boldest  go; 
And  his  man  Reynold,  with  fine  eonnteile> 

saunce. 
Supports  his  credite  and  his  coantenaimeti 
Then  gan  the  courtiers  gaze  on  everie  lidii 
And  stare  on  him,  with  big  looket  faaten 

wide,  «!• 

Wondring  what  mister  wight  he  wai,  aad 

whence: 
For  he  was  clad  in  strange  acconstremenlii 
Fashion'd  with  queint  devises  never 
In  court  before,  yet  there  all  fashions  1 
Yet  he  them  in  ncwfanglenesse  did 
But  his  behaviour  altogether  was 
A  Ua  TurchescQy  much  the  more  admyr^dt 
And  his  lookes  loftie,  as  if  he  aspyr'd 
To  dignitie,  and  sdeign'd  the  low 
That  all  which  did  such 

him  see 
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Bjr  secrete  meanes  gan  of  his  state  enquire, 

Aad  priyilj  his  servant  thereto  hire: 

Who,  throughly  arm'd  against  such  oover- 

tnre, 
Beported  unto  all,  that  he  was  sure 
A  noble  gentleman  of  high  regard, 
Which  through  the  world  had  with  long 

trayel  far'd, 
Aad  leene  the  manners  of  all  heasts  on 

ground; 
^'^  here  arriv'd,  to  see  if  like  he  f  oimd. 

s  did  the  Ape  at  first  him  credit  gaine, 
nnich  afterwards  he  wisely  did  maintaine 
With  gallant  showe,  and  daylie  more  aug- 

1     nt  69X 

a  J  i  f  eates  and  courtly  com- 

pletiieui,^ 

For  he  could  play,  and  daunce,  and  vaute, 

and  spring, 
And  an  that  els  pertaines  to  reveling, 
Onely  through  kmdly  aptnes  of  his  joynts. 
Besides  he  could  doo  manie  other  poynts. 
The  which  in  court  him  served  to   good 

stead: 
For  be  mongst  ladies  could  their  fortunes 

read 
Out  of  their  hands,  and  merie  leasings 

teU, 
And  juggle  finely,  that  became  him  well: 
But  he  so  light  was  at  legier  demaine,     701 
That  what  he  toucht  came  not  to   light 

againe; 
let  would  he  laugh  it  out,  and  proudly 

looke, 
And  tell  them  that  they  greatly  him  mis- 

tooke. 
So  would  he  scoffe  them  out  with  mockerie. 
For  he  therein  had  great  f  elicitie ; 
And  with  sharp  quips  joy'd  others  to  deface, 
Thinking  that  their  disgracing   did    him 

grace: 
So  whilst  that  other  like  vaine  wits   he 

pleased 
And  made  to  laugh,  his  heart  was  greatly 
eased.  710 

But  the  right  gentle  minde  would  bite  his 

lip, 
To  heare  the  javell  so  good  men  to  nip: 
For  though  the  vulgar  yeeld  an  open  eare, 
And  common  courtiers  love  to  gybe  and 

fleare 
At  everie  thing,  which  they  heare  spoken 
ill. 

And  the  best  speaches  with  ill  meaning 
•pill; 


Yet  the  brave  courtier,  in  whose  beauteous 

thought 
Regard  of    honour    harbours  more    than 

ought. 
Doth  loath  such  base  condition,  to  backbite 
Anies  good  name  for  en  vie  or  despite.     720 
He  stands  on  tearmes  of  honourable  minde, 
Ne  will  be  carried  with  the  conmion  winde 
Of  courts  inconstant  mutabilitie, 
Ne  after  everie  tattling  fable  flie; 
But  heares  and  sees  the  follies  of  the  rest. 
And  thereof  gathers  for  himselfe  the  best. 
Ue    will    not    creepe,   nor    crouche   with 

fained  face. 
But  walkes  upright  with  eomely  stedfast 

pace. 
And  unto  all  doth  yeeld  due  curtesie; 
But    not   with    kissed    hand    belowe   the 

knee,  730 

As  that  same  apish  crue  la  wont  to  doo: 
For  he  disdaines  himselfe  t'  embase  there- 

too. 
He  hates  fowle  leasings,  and  vile  flatterie, 
Two  filthie  blots  in  noble  gentrie; 
And  lothefuU  idlenes  he  doth  detest. 
The  canker  worme  of  everie  gentle  brest; 
The  which  to  banish  with  faire  exercise 
Of  knightly  f eates,  he  daylie  doth  devise: 
Now  menaging  the  mouthes  of  stubbome 

steedes. 
Now    practising    the    proofe    of    warlike 

deedes,  740 

Now  his  bright  armes  assaying,  now  his 

speare. 
Now  the  nigh  avmed  ring  away  to  beare: 
At  other  times  he  casts  to  sew  the  chace 
Of  swift  wilde  beasts,  or  runne  on  f oote  a 

race, 
T'  enlarge    his    breath    (large    breath   in 

armes  most  needfull) 
Or  els   by  wi'estling  to  wex   strong  and 

heedfull. 
Or  his  stiffe  armes  to  stretch  with  eughen 

bowe, 
And  manly  legs,  still  passing  too  and  fro, 
Without  a  gowned  beast  him  fast  beside ; 
A  vaine  ensample  of  the  Persian  pride,   750 
Who  after  he  had  wonne  th'  Assyrian  foe. 
Did  ever  after  scome  on  foote  to  goe. 
Thus  when  this  courtly  gentleman  with 

toyle 
Himselfe  hath  wearied,  he  doth  recoyle 
Unto  his  rest,  and  there  with  sweete  de- 
light 
Of  musicks  skill  revives  his  toyled  spright; 
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Or  els  with  loves  and  ladies  gentle  sports, 
The  joy  of  youth,  himself e  he  recomforts: 
Or  lastly,  when  the  bodie  list  to  pause, 
II is  minde  unto  the  Muses  he  withdrawes; 
Sweete  Ladie  Muses,  ladies  of  delight,     761 
Delights  of  life,  and  ornaments  of  light: 
With   whom   he   close  confers,  with  wise 

discourse, 
Of  Natures  workes,  of  heayens  continuall 

course. 
Of  forreine  lands,  of  people  different. 
Of  kingdomes   change,  of  divers  govern- 
ment. 
Of  dreadful!  battailes  of  renowmed  knights; 
With    which    he    kiudleth    his    ambitious 

sprights 
To  like  desire  and  praise  of  noble  fame. 
The  onely  upshot  whereto  he  doth  ayme. 
For  all  his  niinde  on  honour  fixed  is,         771 
To  which  he  levels  all  his  purposis, 
And  in  his  princes  service  spends  his  dayes. 
Not  so  much  for  to  gaine,  or  for  to  raise 
lliniselfe  to  high  degree,  as  for  his  g^ce. 
And  in  his  liking  to  winne  wortliie  place. 
Through  due  deserts  and  comely  carriage. 
In  whatso  please  employ  his  personage, 
That  may  be  matter  meete  to  gaine  him 

praise ; 
For  he  is  fit  to  use  in  all  assayes,  780 

Whether  for  amies  and  warlike  amenaunce. 
Or  else  for  wise  and  eivill  govemaunce. 
For  he  is  praotiz*d  well  in  jwlicie. 
And  thereto  doth  his  courting  most  applie: 
To  leame  the  enterdeale  of  princes  strange. 
To  niarke  th'  intent  of  counsells,  and  the 

change 
Of  states,  and  eke  of  private  men  some- 
while, 
Supplanted  by  fine  f alshood  and  faire  guile ; 
Of  all  the  which  he  gathereth  what  is  fit 
T*  enrich  the  storehoose  of  his  powerful! 
wit,  790 

W^hich   through  wise  speaches  and   grave 

conference 
He  daylie  eekes,  and  brings  to  excellence. 
Such  is  the  rightfull  courtier  in  his  kinde: 
But  unto  such  the  Ape  lent  not  his  minde; 
Such  were  for  him  no  fit  companions. 
Such  would  descrie  his  lewd  conditions: 
But  the  yong  lustie  gallants  he  did  chose 
To  follow,  meete  to  whom  he  might  dis- 
close 
His  witlesse  pleasance  and  ill  pleasing  vaine. 
A  thousand  wayes  he  them  could  enter- 
taine,  800 


With  all  the  thriftles  games  that  may  bt 

found; 
With    mumming    and    with   masking  il 

around. 
With  dice,  with  cards,  with  halliards 

unfit, 
W^ith  shuttelcocks,  misseeming  manlie  wi^ 
With  courtizans,  and  costly  riotize. 
Whereof  still  somewhat  to  his  share 

rize: 
Ne,  them  to  pleasure,  would  he  sometiiM 

scorne 
A  pandares  coate  (so  basely  was  he  bone); 
Thereto  he  could  fine  loving  verses  frame^ 
And  play  the  poet  oft.    But  ah  !  for  shasM^ 
LfCt  not  sweete  poets  praise,  whose  onely 

pride  811 

Is  vertue  to  advaunce,  and  vice  deride, 
Be  with  the  worke  of  losels  wit  de&med, 
Ne  let  such  verses  poetrie  be  named. 
Yet  he  the  name  on  him  would  rashly  ftkb^ 
Maugi-e  the  sacred  Muses,  and  it  make 
A  servant  to  the  vile  affection 
Of  such  as  he  depended  most  upon, 
And  with  the  sug^e  sweete  thereof  allvn 
Chast  ladies  eares  to  fantasies  impure.    83 
To  such  delights  the  noble  wits  he  led 
Which  him  relieved,  and  their  vaine  hum 

fed 
With  fruitles  follies  and  unsound  deligiitl 
But  if  perhaps  into  their  noble  sprights 
Desire  of  honor  or  brave  thought  of  arme 
Did   ever  creepe,   then   with  his    ^ 

charmes 
And  strong  conceipts  he  would  it  drr 

away, 
Ne  suffer  it  to  house  there  halfe  a  day. 
And  whenso  love  of  letters  did  inspire 
Their  gentle  wits,  and  kindly  wise  desire,  ( 
Tliat  chieflie  doth  each  nobfe  minde  adon 
Then  he  would  scoffe  at  learning,  and  el 

scorne 
The  sectaries  thereof,  as  people  base 
And   simple   men,   which   never  came 

place 
Of  worlds  affaires,  but,  in  darke  oonie 

mewd, 
Muttred  of  matters,  as  their  bookes  i 

shewd, 
Ne  other  knowledge  ever  did  attaine, 
But  with  their  gownes  their  gravitie  mi 

taine. 
From  them  he  would  his  impudent  lewi 

speach 
Against  Gods  holie  ministers  oft  wieh^  f 
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eke  divines  and  their  profession: 
\     i,         then  did  he  by  progression, 
bui  muvjLe  High  God  himself  e,  whom  they 
professe  ? 
what  car^d  he  for  God,  or  godlinesse  ? 
Au        are  was  himselfe  how  to  advaunce, 
Aod  ui       lold  his  courtly  countenamice 
By  all  tue  cunning  meanes  he  could  devise; 
Were  it  by  honest  wayes,  or  otherwise, 

lade  small  choyce:  yet  sure  his  hoiiestie 
uub  him  small  gaines,  but  shameles  flat- 
terie,  850 

And  filthie  brocage,  and  unseemly  shifts, 
And  borowe  base,  aud  some  good  ladies  g^ts : 
fiat  the  best  helpe,  which  chiefly  him  sus- 
tained, 
Was  his  man  Raynolds  purchase  which  he 

gain'd. 
For  he  was  schooled  by  kinde  in  all  the  skill 
Of  close  conveyance,  and  each  practise  ill 
Of  coosinage  and  cleanly  knaverie. 
Which  oft  maintained  his  masters  braverie. 
Besides,  he  usde  another  slipprie  slight. 
In  taking  on  himselfe,  in  common  sight,  860 
False  personages  lit  for  everie  sted. 
With  which  he  thousands  cleanly  coosined: 
Now  like  a  merchant,  merchants  to  deceave, 
With  whom  his  credite  he  did  often  leave 
In  gage,  for  his  gay  masters  hopelesse  dett: 
Now  like  a  lawyer,  when  he  land  would  lett, 
Or  sell  fee-simples  in  his  masters  name, 
Which  he  had  never,  nor  ought  like  the  same : 
Then  would  he  be  a  broker,  and  draw  in 
Both  wares  and   money,  by  exchange  to 
win:  870 

Then  would  he  seeme  a  farmer,  that  would 

sell 
Bargaines  of  woods,  which  he  did  lately  fell, 
Or  come,  or  cattle,  or  such  other  ware. 
Thereby  to  coosin  men  not  well  aware; 
Of  all  the  which  there  came  a  secret  fee 
To  th'  Ape,  that  he  his  countenauuce  might 

bee. 
Besides  all  this,  he  usd'  oft  to  beguile 
Poore  suters,  that  in  court  did  haunt  some 

while: 
For  he  would  leame  their  busmes  secretly, 
And  then  informe  his  master  hastely,      880 
That  he  by  meanes  might  cast  them  to  pre- 
vent. 
And  beg  the  snte  the  which  the  other  ment. 
Or  otherwise  false  Reynold  would  abuse 
The  simple  suter,  and  wish  him  to  chuse 
His  master,  being  one  of  great  regard 
In  court,  to  compas  anie  sute  not  hard, 


In  case  his  paines  were  recompenst  with 

reason: 
So  would  he  worke  the  silly  man  by  trea- 
son 
To  buy  his  masters  frivolous  good  will, 
That  had  not  power  to  doo  him  good  or 

ill.  890 

So  pitifull  a  thing  is  suters  state. 
Most  miserable  man,  whom  wicked  fate 
Hath  brought  to  court,  to  sue  for  had  ywist. 
That  few  have  found,  and  mauie  one  hath 

mist ! 
Full  little  knowest  thou  that  hast  not  tride. 
What  hell  it  is,  in  suing  long  to  bide: 
To  loose  good  dayes,  that  might  be  better 

spent; 
To  wast  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent; 
To  speed  to  day,  to  be  put  back  to  morrow; 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  feare  and 

sorrow ;  900 

To  have  thy  Princes  gprace,  yet  want  her 

Peeres; 
To  have  thy  asking,  yet  waite  manie  yeeres; 
To  fret  thy  soule  with  crosses  and  with 

cai-es ; 
To  eate  thy  heart  through  comfortlesse 

dispaires; 
To  fawne,  to  crowche,  to  waite,  to  ride,  to 

ronne. 
To  spend,  to  g^ve,  to  want,  to  be  imdonne. 
Unhappie  wight,  borne  to  desastrous  end. 
That  doth    his   life   in   so   long   tendance 

spend  ! 
Who  ever  leaves  sweete  home,  where  meane 

estate 
In  safe  assurance,  without  strife  or  hate,    9 10 
Findes  all  things  needfull  for  contentment 

meeke, 
And  will  to  court,  for  shadowes  vaine  to 

seeke. 
Or  hope  to  gaine,  himselfe  will  a  daw  trie: 
That  curse  God  send  unto  mine  enemie  ! 
For  none  but  such  as  this  bold  Ape  unblest 
Can  ever  thrive  in  that  unluckie  quest; 
Or  such  as  hath  a  Reynold  to  his  man. 
That  by  his  shifts  his  master  fuiiiish  can. 
But  yet  this  Foxe  could  not  so  closely  hide 
His  craftie  feates,  but  that  they  were  de- 

scride  920 

At  length,  by  such  as  sate  in  justice  seate, 
Who  for  the  same  him  fowlie  did  entreate; 
And  having  worthily  him  punished, 
Out  of  the  court  for  ever  banished. 
And  now  the  Ape,  wanting  his  huckster  man^ 
That  wont  provide  his  necessaries,  gan 
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To  g^we  into  g^reat  lacke,  ne  could  up- 

holde 
His  counteuaunce   in  those  his  garments 

olde; 
Ne  new  ones  could  he  easily  provide. 
Though  all  men  him  uncased  gan  deride, 
Like  as  a  puppit  placed  in  a  play,  931 

Whose  part  once  past  all  men  bid  take  away : 
So  that  he  driven  was  to  great  distresse, 
And  shortly  brought  to  hopelesse  wretch- 

eduesse. 
Then,  closely  as  he  might,  he  cast  to  leave 
The  court,  not  asking  any  passe  or  leave; 
But  ran  away  in  his  rent  rags  by  night, 
Ne  ever  stayd  in  place,  ne  spake  to  wight, 
Till  that  the  Foxc,  his  copesmate,  he  had 

found ; 
To    whouie      complayning     his    unhappy 

stound,  940 

At  last  againe  with  him  in  travell  joynd. 
And  with  him  far'd  some  better  chaunce 

to  fyude. 
So  in  the  world  long  time  they  wandered. 
And  mickle  want  and  harduesse  suffered; 
That  them  r(>]>ented  much  so  foolishly 
To  come  so  farre  to  seeke  for  misery. 
And  leave  the  sweetnes  of  contented  home. 
Though  eating  hipps  and  drinking  watry 

fome. 
Thus  as  thoy  them  complayncd  too  and  fro. 
Whilst  thnjugh  the  forest  rechlesse  they 

did  goc,  950 

Lo !    where  they  spide,  how  in  a  gloomy 

glade 
The  Lyon  sleeping  lay  in  secret  shade, 
His  crowne  ami  scepter  lying  him  beside, 
And  having  doft  for  heate  his  dreadfull 

hide: 
Which  when  they  sawe,  the  Ape  was  sore 

afravde. 
And  would  have  fled  with  terror  all  dis- 

mayde. 
But  him  the  Foxe  with  hardy  words  did 

stav. 
And  bad  him  put  all  cowardize  away: 
For  now   was   time   (if  ever  they  would 

hope) 
To    ayme    their   counsels    to   tlie    fairest 

8CO]lC,  960 

And  them  for  ever  highly  to  advaunce, 
In  case  the  good,  which  their  owne  happie 

chaunce 
Them  freely  off  red,  they  would  wisely  take. 
Scarse  could  the  Ape  yet  speftke,  so  did  he 

quake; 


Yet,  as  he  could,  he  askt  how  good  n 

g^we. 
Where  nought  but  dread  and  death 

seeme  in  show. 
'  Now,'  sayd  he, '  whiles  the  Lyon  sleep 

sound. 
May  we  his  crowne  and  mace  take 

the  gfrouud. 
And  eke  his  skinne,  the  terror  of  the  wo 
Wherewith  we  may  our  selves  (if  we  thi 

good)  M 

Make  kings  of  beasts,  and  lords  of  f 

all. 
Subject  unto  that  powre  imperiall.' 

*  Ah  !  but,'  sayd  the  Ape, '  who  is  so  boldt 

wretch, 
That  dare   his  hardy  hand  to 

stretch. 
When  as  he  knowes  his  meede,  if  he  It 

spide. 
To  be  a  thousand  deathes,  and  shame 

side  ? ' 
<  Fond  Ape ! '  sayd  then  the  Foxe,  '  inli 

whose  brest 
Never  crept  thought  of  honor  not  bvmit 

^est. 
Who  will  not  venture  life  a  king  to  be, 
And  rather  rule  and  raigne  in  sovenuft 

see,  fit 

Than  dwell  in  dust  inglorious  and  baoe, 
W  here  none  shall  name  the  number  of  Ui 

place  ? 
One  joyous  houre  in  blisfull  ham>ineSy 
I  chose  before  a  life  of  wretcheones. 
Be  therefore  counselled  herein  by  me. 
And  sliakc  off  this  vile  harted  cowardiat. 
If  he  awake,  yet  is  not  death  the  next, 
For  we  may  coulor  it  with  some  meitxt 
Of  this  or  that,  that  may  excuse  the  erymmi 
Else  we  may  flye;  thou  to  a  tree  majii 

clyme,  990 

And  I  creepe  under  ground;  botli  from  hit 

reach: 
Therefore  be  rul'd  to  doo  as  I  doo  teeeb.* 
The  Ape,  that  earst  did  nought  but  tkSBi 

and  quake. 
Now  gan  some  courage  unto  him  to  take. 
And  was  content  to  attempt  that  enterptiMi 
l^ickled  with  glorie  and  rash  covetiae. 
But  first  gan  question,  whither  afaoold  ■§• 

say 
Those  royall  ornaments  to  steale  awmj. 

*  Marie,  that  shall   your   selfe,'  quoth  ke 

there  too, 

*  For  ye  be  fine  and  nimble  it  to  doo;     Mie 
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)f  all  the  beasts  which  in  the  forrests  bee 
■  "ot  a  fitter  for  this  tume  than  yee: 
fore,  mine  owne  deare  brother,  take 
good  hart, 
And  ever  thinke  a  kingdome  is  your  part.' 
Loatli  was  the  Ape,  though  praised,  to  ad- 

■venter. 
Yet  faintly  gan  into  his  worke  to  enter. 
Afraid  of  everie  leafe  that  stir'd  him  by, 
Aixi  everie  stick  that  underneath  did  ly: 
Upon  his  tiptoes  nicely  he  up  went,        1009 
For  mftlring  noyse,  and  still  his  eare  he  lent 
To  everie  sound  that  under  heaven  blew; 
Kow  went,  now  stept,  now  crept,  now  back- 
ward drew, 
That  it  good  sport  had  been  him  to  have 

eyde. 
Yet  at  the  last  (so  well  he  him  applyde) 
Through  his  fine  handling  and  cleanly  play 
He  all  those  royall  signes  had  stolne  away. 
And  with  the  Foxes  helpe  them  borne  aside 
Into  a  secret  comer  unespide. 
Whether  whenas  they  came,  they  fell  at 

words. 
Whether  of  them  should  be  the  lord  of 
lords:  1020 

For  th'  Ape  vras  stryf  nil  and  ambicious, 
And  the  Foxe  guileful!  and  most  covetous; 
That  neither  pleased  was,  to  have  the  rayne 
Twiit  them  aivided  into  even  twaine. 
But  either  algates  would  be  lord  alone : 
For  love  and  lordship  bide  no  paragone. 
*I  am  most  worthie,'  said  the  Ape,  *  sith  I 
For  it  did  put  my  life  in  jeopardie: 
Thereto  I  am  in  person  and  in  stature 
Most  like  a  man,  the  lord  of  everie  crea- 
ture; 1030 
So  that  it  seemeth  I  was  made  to  raigne, 
And  borne  to  be  a  kingly  soveraigne.' 
*Nay,'  said  the  Foxe,  *Sir  Ape,  you  are 

astray: 
For  though  to  steale  the  diademe  away 
Were  the  worke  of  your  nimble  hand,  yet  I 
Did  first  devise  the  plot  by  pollicie; 
So  that  it  wholly  springeth  from  my  wit: 
For  which  also  I  claime  my  selfe  more  fit 
Than  you  to  rule:  for  government  of  state 
Will  without  wisedome  soone  be  ruinate. 
And  where  ye  claime  your  selfe  for  out- 
ward shape  104 1 
Most  like  a  man,  man  is  not  like  an  ape 
In  his  chief e  parts,  that  is,  in  wit  and  spirite ; 
But  I  therein  most  like  to  him  doo  merite. 
For  my  slie  wyles  and  subtill  craf tinesse, 
The  title  of  the  kingdome  to  possesse. 


Nathles    (my  brother)   since   we   passed 

are 
Unto  this  point,  we  will  appease  our  jarre; 
And  I  with  reason  meete  will  rest  content, 
That  ye  shall  have  both  crowne  and  gov- 
ernment, 1050 
Upon  condition  that  ye  ruled  bee 
In  all  affaires,  and  counselled  by  mee; 
And  that  ye  let  none  other  ever  drawe 
Your  minde  from  me,  but  keepe  this  as  a 

lawe: 
And  hereupon  an  oath  unto  me  plight.* 
The  Ape  was  glad  to  end  the  strife  so  light. 
And  thereto  swore:  for  who  would  not  oft 

sweare, 
And  oft  unsweare,  a  diademe  to  beare  ? 
Then  freely   up   those   royall  spoyles  h© 

tooke ; 
Yet  at  the  Lyons  skin  he  inly  quooke;   1060 
But  it  dissembled ;  and  upon  his  head 
The  crowne,  and  on  his  backe  the  skin,  he 

did. 
And  the  false  Foxe  him  helped  to  array. 
Then  when  he  was  all  dight  he  tooke  his 

way 
Into  the  forest,  that  he  might  be  scene 
Of  the  wilde  beasts  in  his  new  glory  sheene. 
There  the  two  first  whome  he  encountred 

were 
The  Sheepe  and  th*  Asse,  who,  striken  both 

with  feare 
At  sight  of  him,  gan  fast  away  to  flye; 
But  mito  them  the  Foxe  alowd  did  cry,   1070 
And  in  the  kings  name  bad  them  both  to 

stay, 
Upon  the  j)ayne  that  thereof  follow  may. 
Hardly  naythles  were  they  restrayned  so, 
Till  that  the  Foxe  forth  towaixi  them  did 

goe, 
And  there  disswaded  them  from  needlesse 

feare, 
For  that  the  king  did  favour  to  them  beare ; 
And  therefore  dreadles  bad  them  come  to 

corte: 
For  no  wild  beasts  should  do  them  any 

torte 
There  or  abroad,  ne  would  his  Majestye 
Use  them  but  well,  with  gracious  clemen- 

cye,  1080 

As  whome  he  knew  to  him  both  fast  and 

true. 
So  he  pers waded  them,  with  homage  due 
Themselves  to  humble  to  the  Ape   pros- 
trate, 
Who,  gently  to  them  bowing  in  his  gate, 
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Recey  ved  them  with  ehearef  ull  entertayne. 
Thenceforth  proceedmg  with  his  princely 

trayne, 
He  shortly  met  the  Tygre,  and  the  Bore, 
Which  with  the  sim]>le  Camell  raged  sore 
In  bitter  words,  seeking  to  take  occasion, 
Upon  his  fleshly  corpse  to  make  invasion :  logo 
But  soone  as  they  this  mock-king  did  espy. 
Their  troublous  strife  they  stinted  by  and 

by, 
Thinking  indeed  that  it  the  Lyon  was. 
He  then,  to  prove  whether  his  powre  would 

pas 
As  currant,  sent  the  Foxe  to  them  streight 

way, 
Commaunding  them  tbeir  cause  of  strife 

bewray; 
And,  if  tliat  wrong  on  eyther  side  there 

were. 
That  he  sliould  wame  the  wronger  to  ap- 

])eare 
The  morrow  next  at  court,  it  to  defend ;    1099 
In  the  lueane  time  upon  the  king  t*  attend. 
The  subtile  Foxe  so  well  his  message  sayd. 
That  the  proud  beasts  him  readily  obayd: 
Whereby   the  Ape  in    wondrous   stomack 

woxe. 
Strongly  encorag*d  by  the  crafty  Foxe; 
That    king    indeed    himselfe    he    sbortly 

thought. 
And  all  the  beasts  him  f  eartni  as  they  ought. 
And  followed  unto  his  palaice  hye; 
Where  taking  conge,  each  one  by  and  by 
Departed  to  his  home  in  dreadfull  awe. 
Full  of  the  feared  sight,  wbich  late  they 

sawe.  1 1 10 

Tlie  Ape,  thus  seized  of  the  regall  throne, 
Kftsones  by  coimsell  of  the  Foxe  alone 
Gan  to  provide  for  all  tilings  in  assurance. 
That  so  his  rule  might  lenger  have  endur- 
ance. 
First,  to  his  gate  he  pointed  a  strong  gard, 
Tliat  none  might  enter  but  with  issue  liard: 
Then,  for  the  safegard  of  his  personage, 
He  did  appoint  a  warlike  equi}mge 
Of  forreine  beasts,  not  in  the  forest  bred, 
But  part  by  land  and  part  by  water  fed ;  1 120 
For  tyrannic  is  with  strange  ayde  supjwrted. 
Then  unto  him  all  monstrous  l)easts  resorted 
Bred  of  two  kindes,  as  (irifTons,  Minotaures, 
Crocodiles,    Dragons,    Beavers,  and    Cen- 

taures: 
With  those  himselfe  he  strengthned  mighte- 

lie, 
That  feare  he  oeede  no  force  of  enemie. 


Then  gan  he  rule  and  tyrannize  at  will, 
Like  as  the  Foxe  did  guide  his  giac 

skill. 
And  all  wylde  beasts  made  vassals  oi 

pleasures. 
And  with  their  spoyles  enlarg'd  his  pri 

treasures.  1 

No  care  of  justice,  nor  no  rule  of  reason. 
No  temperance,  nor  no  reg^ard  of  season, 
Did  thenceforth  ever  enter  in  his  minda, 
But  crueltie,  the  signe  of  currish  kinde. 
And   sdeignfuU    pride,   and   wilfull 

gaunce ; 
Such  f ollowes  those  whom  fortune  doth  ai. 

vauuce. 
But  the  false  Foxe  most  kindly  plaid 

part: 
For  whatsoever  mother  wit  or  arte 
Could  worke,  he  put  in  proof e:  no  piaetit 

slie. 
No  counterpoint  of  cunning  policie,         f* 
No  reach,  no  breach,  that  might  him  pr 

bring. 
But  he  the  same  did  to  hb  purpose  wrinc. 
Nought  suffered   he  the  Ape  to  give 

graunt. 
But  through  his  hand  must  passe  the  fiannt 
All  offices,  all  leases  by  him  lept. 
And  of  them  all  wliatso  he  likte  he  kept 
Justice  he  soldc  m justice  for  to  buy, 
And  for  to  purchase  for  his  progeny. 
Ill  might  it  prosper,  that  ill  gotten  was, 
But,  so  he  got  it,  little  did  he  pas.  nfi 

He  fed  his  cubs  with  fat  of  all  the  soyle. 
And  with  the  sweete  of  otliers  sweatunf 

toyle; 
He  crammed  them  with  crumbs  of  bena* 

ficcs. 
And  flld  their  mouthes  with  meeds  of  mald- 

flces; 
He  cloathed   them  with  all  colours  save 

white. 
And  loded  them  with  lordships  and  with 

might. 
So  much  as  they  were  able  well  to  beare. 
That  with   the   weight  their  backs  nigh 

broken  were. 
He  ohaffred  chayres  in  which  chnrchnMa 

were  set. 
And  breach  of  lawes  to  privie  fenne  did 

let;  lite 

No  statute  so  established  might  bee. 
Nor  ordinaunce  so  needfull,  but  that  hae 
Would  violate,  though  not  with  TioleDM^ 
Yet  imder  colour  of  the  oonfidenoe 
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which  the  Ape  reposd'  in  him  alone, 
reckned   him  the   kingdomes  comer 
stone. 
ad  ever,  when  he  ought  would  bring  to 
nas, 
experience  the  platforme  was: 
u  waen  he  ought  not  pleasing  would  put 

by, 

e  cloke  was  care   of   thrift,  and  hus- 
bandry, 1 1 70 
o  encrease  the  common  treasures  store. 
I  nis  owne  treasure  he  encreased  more, 
I  lifted  up  his  loftie  towres  thereby, 
i  they  began  to  threat  the  neighbour 

whiles  the  princes  pallaces  fell  fast 
mine,  (for  what  thing  can  ever  last  ?) 
whilest  the  other  peeres,  for  povertie, 
re  forst  their   auncient  houses  to  let 

lie, 
their  olde  castles  to  the  ground  to  fall, 
Ich    their     forefathers,     famous    over 

all,  1 180 

.  founded  for  the  kingdomes  ornament, 
for  their  memories  long  moniment. 
he  no  count  made  of  nobilitie, 
the  wilde    beasts    whom   armes  did 

glorifie, 
realmes  chiefe  strength  and  girlond  of 

the  crowne. 
these  through   fained  crimes  he  thrust 

adowne, 
made  them    dwell  in   darknes  of  dis- 
grace: 
none  but  whom  he  list  might  come  in 

place, 
nen  of  armes  he  had  but  small  regard, 
kept  them  lowe,  and  streigned  verie 

hard.  1190 

men  of  learning  little  he  esteemed; 
wisedome    he    above    their   learning 

deemed, 
for  the  rascall  commons,  least  he  cared; 
not  so  common  was  his  bountie  shared: 
k  God,*  said  he,  *  if  please,  care  for  the 

manie, 
r  my  selfe  must  care  before  els  anie.' 
lid  he  good  to  none,  to  manie  ill, 
lid  he  all  the  kingdome  rob  and  pill, 
none   durst  speake,  ne  none  durst  of 

him  plaine; 
^reat  he  was  in  grace,  and  rich  through 

gaine.  1200 

would  he  anie  let  to  have  accesse 

:he  prince,  but  by  his  owne  addresser 


For  all  that  els  did  come  were  sure  to 
faile; 

Yet  would  he  further  none  but  for  availe. 

For  on  a  time  the  Sheepe,  to  whom  of 
yore 

The  Foxe  had  promised  of  friendship  store, 

What  time  the  Ape  the  kingdome  first  did 
gaine. 

Came  to  the  court,  her  case  there  to  com* 
plaine; 

How  that  the  Wolfe,  her  mortall  enemie, 

Had  sithence  slaine  her  lambe  most  cruel- 
lie;  J2IO 

And  therefore   craved  to  come    unto  the 

king, 
To  let  him  knowe  the  order  of  the  thing. 
'Soft,   Gooddie   Sheepe  1'    then    said   the 

Foxe,  *  not  soe : 
Unto  the  king  so  rash  ye  may  not  goe; 
He  is  with  greater  matter  busied 
Than  a  lambe,  or  the  lambes  owne  mothers 

bed. 
Ne  certes  may  I  take  it  well  in  part. 
That  ye  my  cousin  Wolfe  so  fowly  thwart, 
And  seeke  with  slaunder  his  good  name  to 

blot: 
For  there  was  cause,  els  doo  it  he  would 

not:  laao 

Therefore  surcease,  good  dame,  and  hence 

depart.' 
So  went  the  Sheepe  away  with  heavie  hart; 
So  manie  moe,  so  everie  one  was  used, 
That  to  g^ve  largely  to  the  boxe  refused. 
Now  when  high  Jove,  in  whose  almightie 

hand 
The  care  of  kings  and  power  of  empires 

stand, 
Sitting  one  day  within  his  turret  hye. 
From  whence  he  vewes  with  his  blacklid- 

ded  eve 
Whatso  the  heaven  in  his  wide  vawte  con- 

taines, 
And    all    that    in    the    deepest  earth  re- 

maiues,  1330 

And  troubled  kingdome  of  wilde  beasts  be- 

helde. 
Whom   not   their    kindly   sovereigne    did 

welde, 
But  an  usurping  Ape,  with  guile  suborned. 
Had  all  subverst,  he  sdeignf  ully  it  scom'd 
In  his  great  heart,  and  hardly  did  refraine 
But  that  with  thunder  bolts  he  had  him 

slaine, 
And  driven  downe  to  hell,  his  dewest  meed. 
But  him  avizing,  he  that  dreadf  idl  deed 
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Forbore,  and  rather  chose  with  scomfull 

shame  1239 

Him  to  avenge,  and  blut  his  brutish  name 
Unto  the  world,  that  never  after  anie 
Should  of  his  race  be  voyd  of  infamie: 
And  his  false  counsellor,  the  cause  of  all, 
To  dainne  to  death,  or  dole  perpetuall. 
From  whence  he  never  should  be  quit  nor 

stal'd. 
Forthwith  he  Mercuric  unto  him  caPd, 
And  bad  him  flie  with  never  resting  speed 
Unto  the  forrest,  where  wilde  beasts  doo 

breed, 
And  there  enquiring  privily,  to  leame 
What  did   of   late   chaunee   to   the  Lyon 

stearne,  1250 

That  he  rul'd  not  the  empire,  as  he  ought; 
And  whence  were  all  those  plaints  unto  him 

brought 
Of  wrongs  and  spoyles  by  salvage  beasts 

committed ; 
Which  done,  he  bad  the  Lyon  be  remitted 
Into  his  seate,  and  those  same  treachours 

vile 
Be  pimishcd  for  their  presumptuous  guile. 
The  Sonne  of  Maia,  soone  as  he  received 
That  word,  streight  with  his  azure  wings  he 

cleav'd 
The  liquid  clowdcs  and  lucid  firmament; 
Ne  staid,  till  that  he  came  with  steep  de- 
scent 1 2(10 
Unto  the   ))lace,  where  his   prescript  did 

showe. 
There    stouping,   like   an  arrowe   from  a 

Ik)wc, 
He  soft  arrived  on  the  gmssio  plaine, 
And  fairly  paced  fortli  with  casie  paine, 
Till  that  unto  the  pallaco  nigh  he  came. 
Then  gan  he  to  himself e  new  Hhii\re  to  frame. 
And  that  faire  face,  and  that  ambrosiall 

hew. 
Which  wonts  to  deeke  the  gods  immortal! 

crew, 
And  beautefie  the  shinie  firninment. 
He  doft,  unfit  for  that  rude  rabblenient.  1270 
So  standing  by  the  gates  in  strange  disguize, 
He  gan  enquire  of  some  in  secret  wize. 
Both  of  the  king,  and  of  his  government. 
And  of  the  Foxe,  and  his  false  blandish^ 

ment: 
And  evermore  he  heard  each  one  complaine 
Of  foule  abuses  both  in  realme  and  raine: 
Which  yet  to  ])rove  more  true,  he  meant  to 

see. 
And  an  ey-witnes  of  each  thing  to  bee. 


Tho  on  his  head  his  dreadful!  liat  lie  dig) 
Which  maketh  him  invisible  in  sight.     » 
And  mocketh  th*  eyes  of  all  the  loo] 
Making  them  thinke  it  but  a  vision. 
Through  power  of  that,  he  rumies  thzo 

enemies  swerds; 
Through  power  of  that,  he  passetli  tl 

the  herds 
Of  ravenous  wilde  beasts,  and  doth  begi 
Their  grecdie   mouthes   of   the   exfte 

spoyle; 
Through  power  of  tliat,  his  cunning  ih&tn 

eries 
He  wonts  to  worke,  that  none  tlie  same  tl 

pies; 
And  through  the  power  of  tliat,  lie  ] 

on 
What  shape  he  list  in  apparition.  lagb 

Tliat  on  his  head  he  wore,  and  in  his  hand 
He  tookc  Caduceus,  his  snakie  wand. 
With  which  the  damned  ghosts  lie  gof^ 

emeth, 
And  furies  rules,  and  Tartare  temperetlk 
With  that  he  causeth  sleep  to  seize  tlie  c; 
And  feare  the  harts  of  all  his  enemyes; 
And  when  him  list,  an  uni versa!!  night 
Throughout  the  world  he  makes  on  ev 

wight. 
As  when  his  syre  with  Alcumena  lay. 
Thus  dight,  into  the  court  lie   tooke 

way,  „ 

Both  through  the  gard,  wliich  never  h 

descride. 
And  through  the  watchmen,  who  liim  neTer 

spide: 
Thenceforth  he  past  into  each  secrete  part. 
Whereas   he   saw,  that  sorely  gricT'd  hit 

hart. 
Each  place  abounding  with  fowle  injoriesy 
And  iild  with  treasure  rackt  with  robberies: 
ICach  place  defilde  with  blood  of  ( 

beasts, 
W^hich  liad  been  slaine,  to  serve  tha  Apat 

beheasts; 
Gluttonie,  malice,  pride,  and  covetiie^ 
And  lawlesnes  raigning  with  riotize;      tjie 
Besides  the  infinite  extortions, 
Done  through  the  Foxes  great  01 
That  the  complaints  thereof  oc         uw 

tolde. 
Which  when  he  did  with  lotbfnll  eyes  1»* 

holde, 
He  would  no  more  endure,  but  came  bk 

way. 
And  cast  to  seeke  tlie  Lion,  whera  he  mm^^ 
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le  might  worke  the  avengement  for 

shame 
s  iwo  caytives,  which  had  bred  him 
uhme; 

eeking  all  the  forrest  busily, 
jssi  he  foond  where  sleeping  he  did  ly. 

ricked  weed,  which  there  the  Foxe  did 

lay,  132 1 

m  underneath  his  head  he  tooke  away, 
I  then  him  waking,  forced  up  to  rize. 
Lion,  looking  up,  gan  him  avize, 
me  late  in  a  trauuce,  what  had  of  long 
>me  of  him:  for  fantasie  is  strong, 
se,'  said  Mercuric,  *  thou  slugg^h  beast, 
;  here  liest  senseles,  like  the  corpse  de- 

ceast, 
whilste  thy  kingdome  from  thy  head 

is  rent, 
thy    throne    royall   with    dishonour 

blent:  1330 

e,  and  doo  thy   selfe   redeeme   from 

shame, 
be  aveng'd  on  those  that  breed  thy 

blame.' 
reat  enraged,  soone  he  gan  upstart, 
'  his  teeth,  and  grating  his  great 

uart, 
,  rouzing  up  himselfe,  for  his  rough 

hide 
^n  to  reach;  but  no  where  it  espide. 
rewith  he  gan  full  terribly  to  rore, 
ehafte  at  that  iudignitie  right  sore, 
when  his  crowne  and  scepter  both  he 

wanted, 
I !  how  he  fum'd,  and  sweld,  and  rag*d, 

and  panted,  1340 

threatned  death  and  thousand  deadly 

dolours 
them  that  had  purloyn'd  his  princely 

honours  ! 
ii  that  in  hast,  disroabed  as  he  was, 
toward   his    owne   pallace    forth  did 

pas; 
all  the  way  he  roared  as  he  went, 
t  all  the  forrest  with  astonishment 
reof  did  tremble,  and  the  beasts  therein 
I  fast  away  from  that  so  dreadfull  din. 
ast  he  came  unto  his  mansion, 
ire  all  the  gates  he  found  fast  lockt 


anon. 
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manie  warders  round  about  them  stood : 
h  that  he  roar'd  alowd,  as  he  were 

wood, 
t  all  the  pallace  quaked  at  the  stound, 
I  it  quite  were  riven  from  the  ground, 


And  all  within  were  dead  and  hartles  left; 
And  th'  Ape  himselfe,  as  one  whose  wits 

were  reft, 
Fled  here   and   there,  and  everie  comer 

sought. 
To  hide   himselfe   from  his  owne  feared 

thought. 
But  the  false  Foxe,  when  he  the  Lion  heard, 
Fled  closely  forth,  streightway  of  death 

afeard,  1360 

And  to  the  Lion  came,  full  lowly  creeping. 
With  fained  face,  and  watrie  eyne  halfe 

weeping, 
T'  excuse  his  former  treason  and  abusion, 
And  turning  all  unto  the  Apes  confusion: 
Nath'les  the  royall  beast  forbore  beleeving. 
But  bad  him  stay  at  ease  till  further  preev- 

ing. 
Then   when   he  saw  no  entrance   to  him 

graunted. 
Roaring    yet    lowder,    that    all    harts    it 

daunted, 
Upon  those   gates  with  force  he  fiercely 

flewe. 
And,  rending  them  in  pieces,  felly  slewe 
Those  warders  strange,  and  all  that  els  he 

met.  1371 

But  th'  Ape,  still  flying,  he  no  where  might 

get: 
From  rowme   to   rowme,  from  beame  to 

beame  he  fled. 
All   breathles,  and  for  feare  now  almost 

ded: 
Yet  him  at  last  the  Lyon  spide,  and  caught, 
And  forth  with  shame  imto  his  judgement 

brought. 
Then  all  the  beasts  he  causd'  assembled 

bee. 
To  heare  their  doome,  and  sad  ensample 

see: 
The  Foxe,  first  author  of  that  treacherie, 
He  did  uncase,  and  then  away  let  fiie.     1380 
But  th'  Apes  long  taile  (which  then  he 

had)  he  quight 
Cut  ofiP,  and  both  cares  pared  of  their  hight; 
Since  which,  all  apes  but  halfe  their  cares 

have  left, 
And  of  their  tailes  are  utterlie  bereft. 
So  Mother  Hubberd  her  discourse  did 

end: 
Which  pardon  me,  if  I  amisse  have  pend. 
For  weake  was  my  remembrance  it  to  hold, 
And  bad  her  tongue,  that  it  so  bluntly 

tolde. 
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Receyved  them  with  ehcarefull  entertayne. 
Thenceforth  proceediug  with  his  princely 

trayne, 
He  shortly  met  the  Tygre,  and  the  Bore, 
Which  with  the  simple  Camell  raged  sore 
In  bitter  words,  seeking  to  take  occasion, 
Upon  his  fleshly  corpse  to  make  invasion:  1090 
But  soone  as  they  this  mock-king  did  espy, 
Their  troublous  strife  they  stinted  by  and 

by. 

Thinkuig  indeed  that  it  the  Lyon  was. 
He  then,  to  prove  whether  his  powre  would 

pas 
As  currant,  sent  the  Foxe  to  them  streight 

way, 
Commaunduig  them  tbeir  cause  of  strife 

bewray; 
And,  if  tliat  wrong  on  eyther  side  there 

were. 
That  he  sliould  wame  the  wronger  to  ap- 

])eare 
The  morrow  next  at  court,  it  to  defend ;    1099 
In  the  meane  time  upon  the  king  t'  attend. 
The  subtile  Foxe  so  well  his  message  sayd. 
That  the  proud  beasts  him  readily  obayd: 
Whereby   the  Ape  in    wondrous   stomack 

woxe. 
Strongly  encorag*d  by  the  crafty  Foxe ; 
That    king    indeed    himselfe    he    shortly 

thought. 
And  all  the  beasts  him  f  oare<l  as  they  ought. 
And  followed  unto  bis  palaice  bye; 
Where  taking  conge,  each  one  by  and  by 
Departed  to  bis  home  in  dreadful!  awe, 
Full  of  the  feared  sight,  which  late  they 
sawe.  1 1 10 

Tlie  Ape,  thus  seized  of  the  regall  throne, 
Kftsoncs  by  coimsell  of  tlu>  Foxe  alone 
Gan  to  proviile  for  all  things  in  assurance. 
That  so  his  rule  might  lenger  have  endur- 
ance. 
First,  to  his  gate  he  ]X)inted  a  strong  gard, 
Tliat  none  might  enter  but  with  issue  hard: 
Then,  for  the  safegard  of  his  personage. 
He  did  appoint  a  warlike  cqui}>age 
Of  forreine  beasts,  not  in  the  forest  bred, 
But  part  by  land  and  part  by  water  fed ;  1 130 
For  tyrannie  is  with  strange  ayde  supported. 
Then  unto  him  all  monstrous  l>ea8ts  resorted 
Bred  of  two  kindes,  as  (iritfons,  Minotaures, 
Crocodiles,    Dragons,    Beavers,  and    Cen- 

taures: 
With  those  himselfe  he  strengtlmed  migh te- 
lle, 
That  feare  he  oeede  no  force  of  encmie. 


Then  gan  he  rule  and  tyrannize  at  will, 
Like  as  the  Foxe  did  guide  his  gzaoe 

skUl, 
And  all  wylde  beasts  made  TassaU  of 

pleasures. 
And  with  their  spoyles  enlarged  his  pri 

treasures.  k. 

No  care  of  justice,  nor  no  rule  of  reason. 
No  temperance,  nor  no  reg^ard  of  season. 
Did  thenceforth  ever  enter  in  his  mi: 
But  crueltie,  the  sigiie  of  currish  ki     b, 
And   sdeignfuU    pride,   and   wilfuu  ai 

gaunce ; 
Such  f ollowes  those  whom  fortune  doth  u 

vaunce. 
But  the  false  Foxe  most  kindly  plaid 

part: 
For  whatsoever  mother  wit  or  arte 
Could  worke,  he  put  in  proof e:  no  p 

slie. 
No  counterpoint  of  cunning  policie,        r-- 
No  reach,  no  breach,  that  might  him  pr 

bring, 
But  he  the  same  did  to  hb  purpose  wi 
Nought  suffered   he  the  Ape  to  gi\«, 

graunt. 
But  through  his  hand  must  passe  the 
All  ofiices,  all  leases  by  him  lept. 
And  of  them  all  whatso  he  liktc  he  kept 
Justice  he  solde  mjustice  for  to  buy. 
And  for  to  purchase  for  his  progeny. 
Ill  might  it  prosper,  that  ill  gotten  was, 
But,  so  he  got  it,  little  did  he  pas.  nji 

He  fed  his  cubs  with  fat  of  all  the  toyle. 
And  with  the  sweete  of  others  awe 

toyle; 
He  cranmied  them  with  crumbs  of  beB^ 

flees. 
And  fild  their  mouthes  with  meeds  of  mald- 

fices; 
He  cloathed   them  with  all  colours  savt 

white. 
And  loded  them  with  lordships  and  1 

might. 
So  much  as  they  were  able  well  to  beare. 
That  with   the   weight   their  backs  1 

broken  were. 
He  chaffred  chayrcs  in  which  churchinai 

were  set. 
And  breach  of  lawes  to  privie  fenne 

let;  II 

No  statute  so  established  might  bee. 
Nor  ordinaunce  so  needfull,  but  that  hes 
Would  violate,  though  not  with  Tioleno^i 
Yet  imder  colour  of  the  confidence 
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Hie  which  the  Ape  reposd'  in  him  alone, 
bd  reckned  him  the   kingdomes  comer 

stone, 
iver,  when  he  ought  would  bring  to 

pas, 
's  long  experience  the  platforme  was: 
id  when  he  ought  not  pleasing  would  put 

by, 

B  cloke  was  care   of   thrift,  and  hus- 
bandry, 1170 
0  encrease  the  common  treasures  store. 
<  iiis  owne  treasure  he  encreased  more, 
I  lifted  up  his  loftie  towres  thereby, 
i  they  began  to  threat  the  neighbour 

s^; 
whiles  the  princes  pallaces  fell  fast 
mine,  (for  what  thing  can  ever  last?) 
.  whilest  the  other  peeres,  for  povertie, 
re  forst  their  auncieut  houses   to   let 

lie, 
.  their  olde  castles  to  the  ground  to  fall, 
ich    their    forefathers,     famous    over 
all,  1 180 

[  founded  for  the  kingdomes  ornament, 
,  for  their  memories  long  moniment. 
he  no  count  made  of  nobilitie, 
the  wilde    beasts    whom   armes  did 

glorifie, 
reabnes  chiefe  strength  and  girlond  of 

the  crowne. 
these  through   fained  crimes  he  thrust 

adowne, 
made  them    dwell  in   darknes  of  dis- 
grace: 
none  but  whom  he  list  might  come  in 

place, 
nen  of  armes  he  had  but  small  regard, 
kept  them  lowe,  and  streigned  verie 
hard.  1190 

men  of  learning  little  he  esteemed; 
wisedome    he    above    their   learning 
deemed. 
:or  the  rascall  commons,  least  he  cared; 
not  so  common  was  hLs  boimtie  shared: 
t  Grod,'  said  he,  *  if  please,  care  for  the 

manie, 
r  my  selfe  must  care  before  els  anie.' 
lid  he  good  to  none,  to  manie  ill, 
lid  he  all  the  kingdome  rob  and  pill, 
none   durst  speake,  ne  none  durst  of 

him  plaine; 
^reat  he  was  in  g^race,  and  rich  through 
game.  1200 

would  he  anie  let  to  have  accesse 
JO  the  prince,  but  by  his  owne  addresser 


For  all  that  els  did  come  were  sure  to 

faile; 
Yet  would  he  further  none  but  for  availe. 
For  on  a  time  the  Sheepe,  to  whom  of 

yore 
The  Foxe  had  promised  of  friendship  store, 
What  time  the  Ape  the  kingdome  first  did 

gaine. 
Came  to  the  court,  her  case  there  to  com- 

plaine ; 
How  that  the  Wolfe,  her  mortall  enemie, 
Had  sithence  slaine  her  lambe  most  cruel- 
lie;  lajo 
And  therefore   crav'd  to  come    unto  the 

king, 
To  let  him  knowe  the  order  of  the  thing. 
*  Soft,  Gooddie   Sheepe  1 '    then    said   the 

Foxe,  *  not  soe : 
Unto  the  king  so  rash  ye  may  not  goe; 
He  is  with  greater  matter  busied 
Than  a  lambe,  or  the  lambes  owne  mothers 

bed. 
Ne  certes  may  I  take  it  well  in  part. 
That  ye  my  cousin  Wolfe  so  fowly  thwart, 
And  seeke  with  slaunder  his  good  name  to 

blot: 
For  there  was  cause,  els  doo  it  he  would 

not:  laao 

Therefore  surcease,  good  dame,  and  hence 

depart.' 
So  went  the  Sheepe  away  with  heavie  hart; 
So  manie  moe,  so  everie  one  was  used, 
That  to  g^ve  largely  to  the  boxe  refused. 
Now  when  high  Jove,  in  whose  almightie 

hand 
The  care  of  kings  and  power  of  empires 

stand, 
Sitting  one  day  within  his  turret  hye. 
From  whence  he  vewes  with  his  blacklid- 

ded  eye 
Whatso  the  heaven  in  his  wide  vawte  con- 

taines, 
And    all    that    in    the    deepest  earth  re- 

maiues,  1330 

And  troubled  kingdome  of  wilde  beasts  be- 

helde, 
Whom   not   their    kindly   sovereigne    did 

welde, 
But  an  usurping  Ape,  with  guile  subom*d, 
Had  all  subverst,  he  sdeignf ully  it  8Com*d 
In  his  great  heart,  and  hardly  did  refraine 
But  that  with  thunder  bolts  he  had  him 

slaine, 
And  driven  downe  to  hell,  his  dewest  meed. 
But  him  avizing,  he  that  dreadfidl  deed 
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Forbore,  and  rather  chose  with  scomfull 
shame  1239 

Him  to  avenge,  and  blot  his  brutish  name 
Unto  the  world,  that  never  after  anie 
Should  of  liis  race  be  vovd  of  infamie: 
And  his  false  counsellor,  the  cause  of  all, 
To  damne  to  death,  or  dole  perpetuall, 
From  whence  he  never  should  be  quit  nor 

stalU 
Forthwith  he  Mercurie  unto  him  caPd, 
And  bad  him  flie  with  never  resting  speed 
Unto  the  forrest,  where  wilde  beasts  doo 

breed. 
And  there  enquiring  privily,  to  leame 
What  did  of  late  cliaunce   to  the  Lyon 
stearne,  1250 

That  he  rul'd  not  the  empire,  as  he  ought; 
And  whence  were  all  those  plaints  unto  him 

brought 
Of  wrongs  and  spoyles  by  salvage  beasts 

eoumiitted; 
Which  done,  he  bad  the  Lyon  be  remitted 
Into  his  seate,  and  those  same  treachours 

vile 
Be  pimishcd  for  their  presumptuous  guile. 
Tlic  Sonne  of  Maia,  soone  as  he  received 
That  word,  streight  with  his  azure  wings  he 

cleav'd 
The  liauid  clowdes  and  lucid  firmament; 
Ne  staid,  till  that  he  came  with  steep  de- 
scent Il^O 

Unto  the   place,  where  his  prescript  did 

fthowe. 
There   stouping,   like  an  arrowe   from  a 

l>OWf, 

He  soft  arrived  on  the  grassio  plaine. 
And  fairly  paccnl  forth  with  casio  paine. 
Till  that  unto  the  jnllacc  nigli  he  came. 
Then  gan  he  to  hiniselfe  now  slui])e  to  frame. 
And  that  faire  face,  and  that  ambrosiall 

hew. 
Which  wonts  to  decke  the  gods  immortall 

crew. 
And  boautefie  the  shinic  finnainont, 
He  doft,  unfit  for  tliat  nule  nibblenient.  1270 
So  standing  by  the  gates  in  strange  disguize, 
He  gan  enquire  of  some  in  secret  wize. 
Both  of  the  king,  and  of  his  government. 
And  of  the  Foxe,  and  his  false  blandish^ 

meiit: 
And  evermore  he  heard  each  one  complains 
Of  foule  abuses  both  in  reahiie  and  raine: 
Which  yet  to  prove  more  true,  he  meant  to 

see. 
And  an  ey-witnes  of  each  thing  to  bee. 


Tho  on  his  head  his  dreadf  uU  hat  he  d 
Which  maketh  him  invisible  in  sight,     i* 
And  mocketh  th*  eyes  of  all  the  lookers  ( 
Making  them  thiuke  it  but  a  vision. 
Through  power  of  that,  he  rumies  thn 

enemies  swerds; 
Through  power  of  that,  he  passeth  thro 

the  herds 
Of  ravenous  wilde  beasts,  and  doth  h 
Their  greedie  mouthes   of   the    e:      »• 

spoyle; 
Through  power  of  that,  his  cunning  tbeflff 

cries 
He  wonts  to  worke,  that  none  the 

pies; 
And  through  the  power  of  that,  he  pofttett 

on 
What  shape  he  list  in  apparition.  1199 

That  on  his  head  he  wore,  and  in  his  hand 
He  tookc  Caduceus,  his  snakie  waod, 
With  which  the  diamned  ghosts  he  gor- 

emeth, 
And  furies  rules,  and  Tartare  tempereth. 
W^ith  that  he  causeth  sleep  to  seize  the  cjei| 
And  feare  the  hails  of  all  his  enemyes; 
And  when  him  list,  an  universall  night 
Throughout  the  world  he  makes  on  e' 

wight. 
As  when  his  syre  with  Alcumena  lay. 
Thus  dight,  into  the  court  he   tooke  1 

way,  ,Mi 

Both  through  the  gard,  which  neyer  b 

descride. 
And  through  the  watchmen,  who  him  i 

spide: 
Thenceforth  he  past  into  each  secrete  part, 
Whereas  he  saw,  that  surely  griey'd  his 

hart. 
Each  place  al)ounding  with  fowle  injuries, 
And  iild  with  treasure  rackt  with  lobberiee; 
(^h  place  defilde  with  blood  of  gniltlas 

beasU, 
W^hich  liad  been  slaine,  to  serve  the  I 

beheasts; 
Gluttonie,  malice,  pride,  and  covetiie^ 
And  lawlesnes  raigning  with  riotize;      i|m 
Resides  the  infinite  extortions. 
Done  through  the  Foxes  great  o|ipreMm% 
That  the  complaints  thereof  oouid  not  bt 

tolde. 
Which  when  he  did  with  lothfoll  eyes  1»* 

holde, 
He  would  no  more  endure,  hot  came  I 

way. 
And  cast  to  seeke  the  Liods  wheie  he  m^ 
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light  worke  the  ayengement  for 

(shame 

wo  caytives,  which  had  bred  him 

1^  all  the  forrest  busily, 
found  where  sleeping  he  did  ly. 
1  weed,  which  there  the  Foxe  did 

1321 
imeath  his  head  he  tooke  away, 
lim  waking,  forced  up  to  rize. 
looking  up,  gan  him  avize, 
3  in  a  tramice,  wliat  had  of  long 

him:  for  fantasie  is  strong, 
d  Mercuric,  *  thou  sluggish  beast, 
liest  senseles,  like  the  corpse  de- 
;t, 

e  thy  kingdome  from  thy  head 
mt, 

throne    royall   with    dishonour 
>t:  1330 

doo  thy   selfe   redeeme   from 
ne, 

reng'd  on  those  that  breed  thy 
ne.* 

iraged,  soone  he  gan  upstart, 
lis  teeth,  and  grating  his  g^eat 

-> 

ing  up   himselfe,  for  his  rough 

reach;  but  no  where  it  espide. 
he  gan  full  terribly  to  rore, 
J  at  that  iudignitie  right  sore, 
his  crowne  and  scepter  both  he 
ted, 

he  fum'd,  and  sweld,  and  rag*d, 
panted,  1340 

tned  death  and  thousand  deadly 
»urs 

;hat  had  purloyn*d  his  princely 
)urs  ! 

in  hast,  disroabed  as  he  was, 
1   his    owne   pallace    forth  did 

*  way  he  roared  as  he  went, 
e  forrest  with  astonishment 
1  tremble,  and  the  beasts  therein 
way  from  that  so  dreadfull  din. 
came  unto  his  mansion, 
the  gates  he  found   fast  lockt 

warders  round  about  them  stood: 
he   roar'd  alowd,  as  he  were 

e  pallace  quaked  at  the  stound, 
ite  were  riven  from  the  ground, 


And  all  within  were  dead  and  hartles  left; 
And  th'  Ape  himselfe,  as  one  whose  wits 

were  reft, 
Fled  here   and   there,  and  everie   comer 

sought. 
To  hide  hiniselfe   from  his  owne  feared 

thought. 
But  the  false  Foxe,  when  he  the  Lion  heard, 
Fled  closely  forth,  streightway  of  death 

afeard,  1360 

And  to  the  Lion  came,  full  lowly  creeping, 
With  fained  face,  and  watrie  eyne  halfe 

weeping, 
T'  excuse  his  former  treason  and  abusion. 
And  turning  all  unto  the  Apes  confusion: 
Nath'les  the  royall  beast  forbore  beleeving. 
But  bad  him  stay  at  ease  till  further  preev- 

ing. 
Then   when  he  saw  no  entrance   to  him 

graunted, 
Roaring    yet    lowder,    that    all    harts    it 

daunted, 
Upon  those  gates  with  force  he  fiercely 

flewe. 
And,  rending  them  in  pieces,  felly  slewe 
Those  warders  strange,  and  all  that  els  he 

met.  1371 

But  th*  Ape,  still  flying,  he  no  where  might 

get: 
From  rowme   to  rowme,  from  beame  to 

beame  he  fled. 
All   breathles,  and  for  feare  now  almost 

ded: 
Yet  Iiim  at  last  the  Lyon  spide,  and  caught, 
And  forth  with  shame  unto  his  judgement 

brought. 
Then  all  the  beasts  he  causd'  assembled 

bee, 
To  heare  their  doome,  and  sad  ensample 

see: 
The  Foxe,  first  author  of  that  treacherie. 
He  did  uncase,  and  then  away  let  flie.     1380 
But  th*  Apes   long  taile  (which  then  he 

had)  he  quight 
Cut  off,  and  both  eares  pared  of  their  hight; 
Since  which,  all  apes  but  halfe  their  eares 

have  left. 
And  of  their  tailes  are  utterlie  bereft. 
So  Mother  Hubberd  her  discourse  did 

end: 
Which  pardon  me,  if  I  amisse  have  pend. 
For  weake  was  my  remembrance  it  to  hold. 
And  bad  her  tongue,  that  it  so  bluntly 

tolde. 
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RUINES  OF  ROME 

BY   BELLAY 

[Tho  Songe  of  Da  Bellay,  of  which  the 
'Visions  of  Bellay'  are  a  rendering,  forms  a 
kind  of  appendix  to  his  Antiqyutez  de  Rome. 
Spenser,  having  had  his  attention  directed  to 
the  former,  would  naturally  read  also  the 
latter:    the  result  was  this  other  translation, 

*  Ruins  of  Rome.'  It  is  difBcult  to  helieve  that 
this  work  is  nut  also  of  his  university  days.  In 
the  *£jivoy,'  to  be  sure,  he  refers  to  the  Sepmaine 
of  Du  Hartas,  first  published  in  1578,  but  the 

*  Envoy,'  or  that  part  of  it,  may  very  well  be  an 
afterthought.  Both  the  weight  of  antecedent 
probability  and  the  evidence  of  style  would 
place  the  translation  proper  with  the  two 
earliest  series  of  *  visions,'  those  of  Bellay  and 
of  Petrarch.  They  are  all  three  much  of  a  piece. 
As  translations  in  the  larger  sense,  though 
often  resourceful  and  apt,  they  can  hardly  be 
Kiid  to  foretell  the  rare  felicity  of  his  later 
renderings  from  Tasso.  As  poetic  exercises, 
however,  they  show  at  least  the  rudiments  of 
that  copious  ease  which  is  the  mark  of  his 
maturer  style.] 


Ye  heavenly  spirites,  whose  ashie  cinders  lie 
Under  deep  mines,  with   huge  walls  op- 

prest. 
But  not  your  praise,  the  which  shall  never 

die, 
Tlirough  your  faire  verses,  ne  in  ashes  rest; 
If  so  be  shrilling  voyce  of  wight  alive 
May  reach  from  hence  to  depth  of  darkest 

hell, 
Then  let  those  deep  abysses  open  rive, 
Tluit  ye  niny  umlcrstiind  my  shrciking  yell. 
Thrice   having   seene,  under   the   heavens 

vcalc. 
Your  toombs  devoted  compasse  over  all. 
Thrice  unto  you  with  lowd  voyce  I  appeale, 
And  for  your  antique  f urie  here  doo  call, 
The  whiles  that  I  with  sacred  horror  sing 
Your  glorie,  fairest  of  all  earthly  thing. 

II 

Great  Bnbylon  her  haughtie  walls  will  praise, 
An<l  shariwl  st4»eples  liigh  shot  up  in  ayre; 
Greece  will   the  olde  Kphesian   buildings 

blaze ; 
And  Nylus  nurslings  their  pvramides  faire; 
The  same  yet  vaunting  Greece  will  tell  the 

storie 
Of  Joves  great  image  in  Olympus  placed; 


Mausolus  worke  will  be  the  Carians  glo 
And  Crete  will  boast  the  Labyrinth,  fa- 
raced; 
The  antique  Rhodian  will  likewise  set  ft 
The  great  colosse,  erect  to  Memorie; 
And  what  els  in  the  world  is  of  like  w 
Some  greater  learned  wit  will 
But  I  will  sing  above  all       uuuei 
Seven   Romane   hils,  the   worlds  Mi 
wonderments. 

Ill 

Thou  stranger,  which  for  Rome  in  B 

here  seekest, 
And  nought  of  Rome  in  Rome  peroeiv'tl 

all. 
These  same  olde  walls,  olde  arches,  wl 

thou  seest, 
Olde  palaces,  is  that  which  Rome  men 
Behold  what  wreake,  what  mine,  and  ^ 

wast. 
And  how  that  she,  which  with  her  mig 

powre 
Tam'd  all  the  world,  hath  tam'd  herselfe  if 

last. 
The  pray  of  Time,  which  all  things  d 

devowre. 
Rome  now  of  Rome  is  th*  onely  funeral], 
And  onely  Rome  of  Rome  hath  yietorie; 
Ne  ought  save  Tyber  hastning  to  his  hiSi 
Rcmaines  of  all:  O  worlds  inconstaocie  I 
That  which  is  firme  doth  flit  and  fall  awi 
And  that  is  flitting  doth  abide  and 

IV 

She,  whose  high  top  above  the  starres  d 

sore, 
One  footc  on   Thetis,  th'  other    on 

Morning, 
One  hand  on  Scy  thia,  th'  other  on  the  Motc^ 
Both  heaven  and  earth  in  roundnesse  eo» 

passing, 
Jove,  fearing  least,  if  she  should  gr 

growe. 
The  old  giants  should  once  agmine  nprisr 
Her  whelmed  with  hills,  these  seven  li 

wliich  be  nowe 
Tombes  of  her  greatnes,  which  did  th 

the  skies: 
Upon  her  bead  he  heapt  Moimt  Satamal, 
Upon  her  bellie  th'  antique  Palatine, 
I'pon  her  stomacke  laid  Mount  Qmrina], 
On  her  left  hand  the  noysome  Esqmline, 
A  nd  Ca'lian  on  the  right ;  but  both  her  f  eeh 
Mount  Viminal  and  Aventine  doo  m» 
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ists  to  see  what  ever  nature,  arte, 
J     ven  could  doo,  O  Rome,  thee  let 

mm  see, 
ease  thy  greatnes  he  can  gesse  in  harte 
1     t  which  but  the  picture  is  of  thee. 

10  more:  but  if  the  shade  of  Rome 
J  ui  uie  bodie  yeeld  a  seeming  sight, 
I  like  a  corse  drawne  forth  out  of  the 

tombe 
magicke  skill  out  of  etemall  night: 

!orp^s  of  Rome  in  ashes  is  entombed, 
I  her  great   spirite,  rejoyned  to   the 

spirite 
this  great  masse,  is  in  the  same  en- 

wombed; 
.  her  brave  writings,  which  her  famous 

merite, 
Q  spight  of  Time,  out  of  the  dust  doth 

reare, 
)oo  make  her  idole  through  the  world 

appeare. 

VI 

LS  the  Berecynthian  goddesse  bright, 
swift   chsurret  with   high    turret^ 

crownde, 
od  that  so  manie  gods  she  brought  to 

light, 
h  was  this  citie  in  her  good  daies  f ownd : 
citie,  more  than  that  great  Phrygian 

mother 
owm'd  for  fruite  of  famous  progenie, 
ose  greatnes  by  the  greatnes  of  none 

other, 
by  her  selfe,  her  equall  match  could 

see: 
ae  onely   might    to   Rome    compared 

bee, 
onely  Rome  could  make  great  Rome 

to  tremble: 
lid  the  gods  by  heavenly  doome  decree, 
t  other  earthlie  power  should  not  re- 
semble 
er  that  did   match   the  whole  earths 

puissaunce, 
nd  did  her  courage  to  the  heavens  ad- 

vaunce. 

VII 

lacred  mines,  and  ye  tragick  sights, 
ich  onely  doo  the  name  of  Rome  retaine, 
moniments,    which    of    so    famous 
its 
hull       yet  in  ashes  doo  maintainoi 


Triumphant  arcks,   spyres  neighbours  to 
the  skie. 

That  you  to  see  doth  th'  heaven  it  selfe 
appall, 

Alas  I  by  little  ye  to  nothing  flie, 

The  peoples  fable,  and  the  spoyle  of  all: 

And  though  your  frames  do  for  a  time 
make  warre 

Gainst  Time,  yet  Time  in  time  shall  ruin- 
ate 

Your  workes  and  names,  and  your  last  rel- 
iques  marre. 

My  sad  desires,  rest  therefore  moderate: 
For  if  that  Time  make  ende  of  things  so 

sure. 
It  als  will  end  the  paine  which  I  endure. 

VIII 

Through  armes  and  vassals  Rome  the  world 

subdu*d. 
That  one  would  weene  that  one  sole  cities 

strength 
Both  land  and  sea  in  roundnes  had  sur- 

vew'd, 
To   be   the  measure   of  her  bredth    and 

length: 
This  peoples  vertue  yet  so  fruitf ull  was 
Of  vertuous  nephewes,  that  posteritie. 
Striving  in   power   their  grandfathers  to 

passe, 
Tlie  lowest  earth  join'd  to  the  heaven  hie; 
To  th'  end  that,  having  all  parts  in  their 

power. 
Nought  from  the  Romane  Empire  might 

be  quight; 
And  that  though  Time  doth  commonwealths 

devowre, 
Yet  no  time  should  so  low  embase   their 

hight. 
That  her  head,  earth'd  in  her  foundations 

deep, 
Should  not  her  name  and  endles  honour 

keep. 

IX 

Ye  cniell  starres,  and  eke  ye  gods  unkinde, 
Heaven  envious,  and  bitter  stepdame  Na- 
ture, 
Be  it  by  fortune,  or  by  course  of  kinde. 
That  ye  doo  weld  th'  affaires  of  earthlie 

creature; 
Why  have  your  hands  long  sithence  tra- 
velled 
To  frame  this  world,  that  doth  endure  so 
long  ? 


no 
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Or  why  were  not  these  Romane  palaces 
Made  of  some  matter  no  lesse  firme  and 

strong  ? 
I  say  not,  as  the  common  voyce  doth  say, 
That  all  things  which  beneath  the  moone 

have  being 
Are  temporal],  and  subject  to  decay: 
But  I  say  rather,  though  not  all  agreeing 
With  some  that  weene  the  contrarie  in 

thought. 
That  all  this  whole  shall  one  day  come 

to  nought. 


As  that  brave  sonne  of  Aeson,  which  by 

charmes 
Atcheiv'd  the  golden  fleece  in  Colchid  land. 
Out  of  the  earth  engendred  men  of  armes 
Of  dragons  teeth,  sowne  in  the  sacred  sand; 
80  this  brave  towne,  that  in  her  youthlie 

daies 
An  hydra  was  of  warriours  glorious, 
Did   fill   with    her    renowmed    nourslings 

praise 
The  ftrie  sunnes  both  one  and  other  hoiis: 
But  they  at  last,  there  bemg  then  not  living 
An  Hercules,  so  ranke  seed  to  represse, 
Emongst  themselves  with  cruell  nirie  striv- 
ing?. 
Mow'd  downe  themselves  with  slaughter 

mercilesse; 

Renewing  in  themselves  that  rage  on- 
kinde. 

Which  whilom  did  those  earthbom  bre- 
thren bliude. 

XI 

Mars,  shaming  to  have  given  so  great  head 
To  his  ofF-spring,  that  mortall  pnissaunce, 
Puft  up  with  pride  of  Romane    hardie- 

head, 
Seem'd  above  heavens  powre  it  selfe  to  ad- 

^-aimce, 
Cooling  againe  his  former  kindled  heate. 
With  wliich  he  had  those  Romane  spirits 

flld, 
Did  blowe  new  fire,  and  with  enflamed 

breath 
Into  the  Gothicke  colde  hot  rage  instil*d: 
Then  gan  that  nation,  th'  earths  new  giant 

brood. 
To  dart  abroad  the  thunder  bolts  of  warre, 
And,  beating  downe  these  walls  with  f  urioui 

mooa 
Into  her  mothers  become,  all  did  mane; 


To  th'  end  that  none,  all  were  it 

sire. 
Should  boast  himselfe  of  the 

Empire. 

xn 

Like  as  whilome  the  children  of  tb 
Heapt  hils  on  hils,  to  scale  the  star 
And  fight  against  the  gods  of  I 

berth. 
Whiles  Jove  at  them  his  thunde 

flie; 
All  suddenly  with  lightning  over 
The  furious  squadrons  downe  to  Kn 

fall,  * 

That  th'  earth  under  her  childrens 

did  grone, 
And  th'  heavens  in  glorie  triumpht  • 
So  did  that  haughtie  front,  which 

was 
On  these  seven  Romane  hila,  it  a 

reare 
Over  the  world,  and  lift  her  loftie 
Against  the  heaven,  that  gan  her 

feare. 
But  now  these  scorned  fiel 

fall. 
And  gods  secure  feare  not  her 

all. 

XIII 

Nor  the  swift  furie  of  the  flames 
Nor  the  deep  wounds  of  victoun 

blade. 
Nor  ruthlesse  spoyle  of  souldien 

desiring. 
The  which  so  oft  thee  (Rome)  i 

quest  made; 
Ne  stroke  on  stroke  of  fortune  Taii 
Ne  rust  of  age  hating  continuance, 
Nor  wrath  of  g^ods,  nor  spight  of  ; 

stable. 
Nor  thou  opposd'  agamst  thine  ow 

sance; 
Nor  th'  horrible  nprore  of  win^ 

blowing. 
Nor  swelling  streames  of  that  god 

paced. 
Which  hath  so  often  with  his  orerf 
Thee  drenched,  have  thy  pride  s 

abaced, 
But  that  this  nothing,  which 

thee  left. 
Makes  the  world  wonder  wbat 

thee  reft. 
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in  summer  fearles  passe  the  foord, 

3  in  winter  lord  of  all  the  plaine, 

h  his  tumbling  streames  doth  beare 

boord 

ughmans  hope  and  shepheards  la- 

3ur  vaine : 

he  coward  beasts  use  to  despise 

le  lion  after  his  lives  end, 

g  their  teeth,  and  with  vaine  fool- 

irdise 

he  foe,  that  cannot  him  defend: 

at  Troy    most    dastards  of    the 
reekes 
e  about  the  corpes  of  Hector  colde ; 

which  whilome  wont  with  pallid 
leekes 

oane  triumphs  glorie  to  behold, 
on  these  ashie  tombes  shew  bold- 
5sse  vaine, 

jonquer'd,  dare  the  conquerour  dis- 
iine. 

XV 

i  spirits,  and  ye  ashie  ghoasts, 
jo^TDg   in  the   brightnes  of  your 

foorth  those  signes  of  your  pre- 
imptuous  boasts 

ow  their  dusty  reliques  do  bewray; 
,  ye  spirits  (sith  the  darksome 
ver 

not  passable  to  soules  returning, 
ST  vou   in   thrice   tliree  wards  for 
rer, 
restraine  your  images  still  mourn- 

then  (for  perhaps  some  one  of  you 
above  him  secretly  doth  hide) 
not   feele   your  torments   to   ac- 

•ewe, 

!  sometimes  behold  the  niin'd  pride 

jse  old  Romane  works,  built  with 

)ur  hands, 

7e  become  nought  els  but  heaped 

tnds? 

XVI 

ye  see  the  wrathfull  sea  from  farre, 

at  mountaine  heap't  with  hideous 

>V9e, 

IS  of  thousand  billowes  shouldred 

irre, 

a  rocke  to  breake  with  dreadfull 

syse: 


Like  as   ye  see  fell  Boreas  with  sharpe 

bla^t. 
Tossing  huge  tempests  through  the  troubled 

skie, 
Eftsoones  having  his  wide  wings  spent  in 

wast. 
To  stop  his  wearie  cariere  suddenly: 
And  as  ye  see  huge  flames  spred  diverslie, 
Gathered  in  one  up  to  the  heavens  to  spyre, 
Eftsoones  consumed  to  fall  downe  feebily: 
So  whilom  did  this  monarchie  aspyre 
As  waves,  as  winde,  as  fire  spred  over 

all. 
Till  it  by  fatall  doome  adowne  did  fall. 

XVII 

So  long  as  Jovea  great  bird  did  make  his 

flight. 
Bearing  the  Are  with  which  heaven  doth  iis 

fray. 
Heaven  had  not  feare  of  that  presumptuous 

might. 
With  which  the  giaunts  did  the  gods  assay. 
But  all  so  soone  as  scortching  sunne  had 

brent 
His  wings,  which  wont  the  earth  to  over- 

spredd. 
The  earth  out  of  her  massie  wombe  forth 

sent 
That  antique  horror,  which  made  heaven 

adredd. 
Then  was  the  Germane  raven  in  disguise 
Tliat  Romane  eagle  scene  to  cleave  asunder, 
And  towards  heaven  freshly  to  arise 
Out  of  these  mountaines,  now  consimi'd  to 

ponder: 
In  which  the  foule  that  serves  to  beare 

the  lightning 
Is  now  no  more  seen  flying,  nor  alighting. 

XVIII 

These  heapes  of  stones,  these  old  wals  which 
ye  see. 

Were  first  enclosures  but  of  salvage  soyle; 

And  these  brave  pallaces,  which  maystred 
bee 

Of  Time,  were  shepheards  cottages  some- 
while. 

Then  tooke  the  shepheards  kingly  orna- 
ments. 

And  the  stout  hynde  arm'd  his  right  hand 
with  Steele: 

Eftsoones  their  rule  of  yearely  presidents 

Grew  great,  and  sixe  months  greater  a  great 
deele; 
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Which,  made  perpetuall,  rose  to  so  gpreat 

might, 
That  thence  th'   imperiall  eagle   rooting 

tooke, 
Till  th*  heaven  it  self  e,  opposing  gainst  her 

might, 
Her  power  to  Peters  successor  betooke; 
Who,  shepheardlike,  (as  Fates  the  same 

foreseeing) 
Doth  shew  tlmt  all  things  tume  to  their 

first  being. 

XIX 

All  that  is  perfect,  which  th'  heaven  beau- 

tefies; 
All  that 's  imperfect,    borne    belowe  the 

moone; 
All  that  doth  feede  our  Spirits  and  our  eies; 
And  all  that  doth  consume  our  pleasures 

soone; 
All  the  mishap,  the  which  our  daies  out- 

weares; 
All  the  good  hap  of  th'  oldest  times  afore, 
Rome  in  the  time  of  her  great  aiicesters. 
Like  a  Pandora,  locked  long  in  store. 
But  destinie  this  huge  chaos  turmoyling. 
In  which  all  good  and  evill  yrvLS  enclosed, 
Their  heavenly  vertues  from  these  woes 

assoyling, 
Caried   to   heaven,   from   sinfull   bondage 

losed: 
But  their  great  sinnes,  the  causers  of 

their  paine, 
Under  these  antique  mines  yet  remaine. 

XX 

No  otherwise  than  raynie  cloud,  first  fed 
With  earthly  vapours  gathered  in  the  ayre, 
Eftsoones  in  compas  arch*t,  to  steepe  his 

bed. 
Doth  plonge   himselfe  in  Tethys  bosome 

faire; 
And  mounting  up  againe,  from  whence  he 

came. 
With  his  gretit  bellie  spreds  the  dimmed 

world, 
Till  at  the  last,  dissolving  his  moist  frame. 
In  raine,  or  snowe,  or  haile  he  forth  is 

horld ; 
This  citie,  which  was  first  but  shepheards 

shade. 
Uprising  by  degrees,  grewe  to  such  height. 
That  queene  of  land  and  sea  her  self  e  she 

made. 
At  lMt|  not  able  to  beare  so  great  weight. 


Her    power,  disperst,   through 

world  did  vade; 
To  shew  that  all  in  th'  end  to 

shall  fade. 

XXI 

The   same  which  Pyrrhus  and  tl 

saunce 
Of  Afrike  could  not  tame,  that 

citie. 
Which,  with  stout  courage  arm*d 

mischaunce, 
Sustein'd  the  shocke  of  common  en 
Long   as    her    ship,   tost    with   so 

freakes. 
Had  all  the  world  in  armes  agai 

bent. 
Was    never    scene     that    anie    J 

wreakes 
Could  breake  her  course  begim  wit 

intent. 
But  when  the  object  of  her  vertue  1 
Her  power  it  selfe   against   it  sc 

arme; 
As  he  that  having  long  in  tempest  c 
Faine   would   arive,   but   cannot   : 

stormc. 
If  too  gre&t  winde  against  the  p 

drive. 
Doth  in  the  port  it  selfe  his  vesw 

xxil 

When  that  brave  honour  of  the 

name. 
Which  mear'd  her  rule  with  Air 

Byze, 
With  Thames  inhabitants  of  noble 
And  they  which  see  the  dawning  di 
Her  nourslings  did  with  mutinous  i 
Harten  ac^ainst   her  selfe,  her  oo 

spoile, 
Which  she  had  wonne  from  aU  t 

afore. 
Of  all  the  world  was  spoyl'd  within 
So,  when  the  com  past  course  of  1 

verse 
In   size  and    thirtie    thousand    y< 

ronne, 
The  bands  of  th'  elements  shall  bt 

verse 
To  their  first  discord,  and  be  qi 

donqe : 
The  seedes,  of  which  all  things 

were  bred. 
Shall  in  great  Chaos  wombe  i 
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^         }  3  of  the  man  that  woiild 

u'A         B  u>wTes  from  spoile  should 
be  xuruorne, 
To  th'  end  that  his  yietorious  people  should 
f/ith  cancring  laisure  not  be  overwome  1 
He  well  foresaw,  how  that  the  Romane 

courage, 
Impatient  of  pleasures  faint  desires, 
Ilinragh  idlenes  would  tume  to  ciyill  rage, 

>e  her  selfe  the  matter  of  her  fires, 
ruj       I  people  given  all  to  ease, 
Amutuon  is  engendred  easily; 
As  in  a  vicious  bodie,  grose  disease 
Soone    CTowes    through    humours    super- 
nuitie. 
That  came  to  passe,  when,  swolne  with 

plenties  pnde. 
Nor  prince,   nor  peere,   nor   kin,  they 
would  abide. 

XXIV 

If  the  blinde  Furie,  which  warres  breedeth 
oft, 

not  t'  enrage  the  hearts  of  equall 

lieasts, 

ether  they  fare  on  foote,  or  flie  aloft, 

Ur  armed  be  with  clawes,  or  scalie  creasts. 

What  fell  Erynnis,  with  hot  burning  tongs, 

Did  grype  your  hearts,  with  noysome  rage 

imbew'd, 
That,  each  to  other  working  crnell  wrongs. 
Your  blades  in  your  owne  bowels  you  em- 
brew'd  ? 
s  this,  ye  Romanes,  your  hard  destinie  ? 
Ur  some  old  sinne,  whose  unappeased  guilt 
Powr'd  vengeance  forth  on  you  eternallie  ? 
Or  brothers  blood,  the  which  at  first  was 

spilt 
Upon  your  walls,  that  God  might  not  en- 
dure 
Upon  the  same  to  set  foundation  sure  ? 

XXV 

0  that  I  had  the  Thracian  poets  harpe. 
For  to  awake  out  of  th'  infernall  shade 
Those  antique  CsesarS;  sleeping   long   in 

darke. 
The  which  this  auncient  citie  whilome  made  I 
Or  that  I  had  Amphions  instrument, 
To  quicken  with  his  vitall  notes  accord 
The  stonie  joynts  of  these  old  walls  now 

rent. 
By  which  th'  Ausonian  light  might  be  re- 
stored! 


Or  that  at  least  I  could  with  pencill  fine 
Fashion  the  pourtraicts  of  these  palacis. 
By  pateme  of  g^reat  Virgils  spirit  divine  I 
I  woidd  assay  with  that  which  in  me  b 
To  builde,  with  levell  of  my  loftie  style, 
That  which  no  hands  can  evermore  com- 
pyle. 

XXVI 

Who  list  the  Romane  greatnes  forth  to 
figure. 

Him  needeth  not  to  seeke  for  usage  right 

Of  line,  or  lead,  or  ride,  or  squaire,  to  mea- 
sure 

Her  length,  her  breadth,  her  deepnes,  or 
her  hight; 

But  him  behooves  to  vew  in  compasse  round 

All  that  the  ocean  graspes  in  his  long  armes ; 

Be  it  where  the  yerely  starre  doth  scortch 
the  ground. 

Or  where  colde  Boreas  blowes  his  bitter 
stormes. 

Rome  was  th'  whole  world,  and  al  the  world 
was  Rome, 

And  if  things  nam'd  their  names  doo  equal- 
ize, 

When  land  and  sea  ye  name,  then  name  ye 
Rome, 

And  naming  Rome,  ye  land  and  sea  com- 
prize: 
For  th'  auncient  plot  of  Rome,  displayed 

plaine. 
The  map  of  all  the  wide  world  doth  con- 
taine. 

XXVII 

Thou  that  at  Rome  astonisht  dost  behold 
The  antique  pride,  which  menaced  the  skie, 
These   haughtie  heapes,  these   palaces  of 

olde, 
These  wals,  these  arcks,  these  baths,  these 

temples  hie, 
Judge,  by  these  ample  mines  vew,  the  rest 
The  which  injurious  time  hath  quite  out- 

worne, 
Since,  of  all  workmen  helde  in  reckning  best. 
Yet  these  olde  fragments  are  for  patemes 

borne : 
Then  also  marke,  how  Rome,  from  day  to 

day, 
Repayring  her  decayed  fashion, 
Renewes  herselfe  with  buildings  rich  and 

gay; 

That  one  would  judge  that  the  Romaine 
Dsemon 
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Doth  yet  himselfe  with  fatall  hand  en- 
force, 

Againe  on  foote  to  reare  her  poiildred 
corse. 

XXVIII 

He  that  hath  scene  a  g^at  oke  drie  and 

dead, 
Yet  clad  with  reliques  of  some  trophees 

olde, 
Lifting  to  heaven  her  aged  hoarie  head, 
Whose  foote  in  ground  hath  left  but  feeble 

holde. 
But  halfe  disbowel'd  lies  above  the  ground. 
Shewing  her  wreathed  rootes,  and  naked 

amies, 
And  on  her  trunke,  all  rotten  and  unsound, 
Onely    supports    herselfe    for    meate    of 

wormes, 
And  though  she  owe  her  fall  to  the  first 

wiude, 
Yet  of  the  devout  people  is  ador'd. 
And  manie  yong  plants  spring  out  of  her 

rinde; 
Who  such  an  oke  hath  seene,  let  him  re- 
cord 
That  such  this  cities  honour  was  of  yore, 
And   mongst  all   cities   fiorished  much 

more. 

XXIX 

All  that   which  Aeg^pt  whilome  did  de- 
vise, 
All  that  which  Greece  their  temples  to  em- 
brave, 
After  th'  lonicke,  Atticke,  Doricke  guise. 
Or  Corinth    skil'd   in  curious   workes   to 

grave. 
All    that    Lysippus    practike    arte    could 

forme, 
Apelles  wit,  or  Phidias  his  skill. 
Was  wont  this  auncient  citie  to  adome, 
And   the  heaven   it  selfe   with  her  wide 

wonders  fill. 
All  that  which  Athens  ever  brought  forth 

wise. 
All  that  which  Afrike  ever  brought  forth 

strange. 
All  that  which  Asie  ever  had  of  prise, 
Was   here   to    see.     0    mervelous    great 
change  ! 
Rome,  living,  was  the  worlds  sole  orna- 
ment, 
And  dead,  ib  now  the  worlds  sole  moni- 
ment. 


XXX 

Like  as  the  seeded  field  g^reene  gr 

showes, 
Then  from  greene  grasse  into  a  staU 

spring. 
And  from  a  stalke  into  an  eare 

g^wes. 
Which  eare  the  frutef uU  graine  doth  i 

bring; 
And  as  in  season  due  the  hi 
The  waving  lockes  of  those  u        j 

heares. 
Which,   bound    in    sheaves,  and 

comely  rowes. 
Upon  the  naked  fields  in  stackes  he 
So  grew  the  Romane  Empire  by  dej 
Till  that  barbarian  hands  it  quite  du 
And  left  of  it  but  these  olde  markes 
Of  which  all  passers  by  doo  somewl 
As  they  which  gleane,  the  reliques 

gather. 
Which  th'  husbandman  behind  him 

to  scater. 

XXXI 

That  same  is  now  nought  but  a  ch 

wide. 
Where  all   this  worlds    pride    one 

situate. 
No  blame  to  thee,  whosoever  dost  al 
By  Nyle,  or  Gange,  or  Tyg^,  or  I 
Ne  Afrike  thereof  g^iltie  is,  nor  Spi 
Nor  the    bolde    people    by    the    *! 

brincks. 
Nor  the  brave  warlicke  brood  of  A 
Nor  the  borne  souldier  which  Rhu 

nmg  drinks. 
Thou  onely  cause,  O  Civill  Furie,  i 
Which,  sowing  in  th'  Aemathian 

spight. 
Didst  arme  thy  hand  against  thy 

hart; 
To  th'  end  that  when  thou  wast  in  g 

hight 
To  greatnes  g^wne,  through  lon| 

peritie. 
Thou  then  adowne   might'st  fal 

horriblie. 

XXXII 

Hope  ye,  my  verses,  that  posteritie 
Of  ag^  ensuing  shall  you  ever  read ' 
Hope  ye  that  ever  immortali 
So  meane  harpes  worke 
her  meed  7 
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faeayen  anie  endurance  were, 
)niments,  which  not  in  paper  writ, 
)rphyre  and  marble  doo  appeare, 
2II  Imve  hop'd  to  have  obtained  it. 

my  lute,  whom  FbcBbus  deigned 

give, 

b  to  sound  these  olde  antiquities: 
Eit  Time  doo  let  thy  glorie  live, 
Lst  thou  boast,  how  ever  base  thou 

e, 

hou  art  first  which  of  thy  nation 

ng 

le  honour  of  the  people  gowned 

L'ENVOY 

rst  garland  of  free  poesie 

ince  brought  forth,  though  fruit- 

11  of  brave  wits, 

>thie  thou  of  immortalitie, 

last  traveld  by  thy  learned  writs, 
ue  out  of  her  ashes  to  revive, 
a  second  life  to  dead  decayes: 
lust  he  all  etemitie  survive, 
to  other  give  eternall  dayes. 
es  therefore  are  endles,  and  thy 
ayse 

•  all  that  ever  went  before ; 
r  thee,  gins  Bartas  hie  to  rayse 
3nly  Muse,  th'  Almightie  to  adore, 
appie  spirits,  th'  honour  of  your 
me, 
1  the  world  with  never  dying  fame. 

FINIS. 
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TO    THE    RIGHT   WORTHY   AND 

VERTUOUS   LADIE;    THE 

LADIE   CAREY 

Most  brave  and  bountiful!  Lady:  for  so 
excellent  favours  as  I  have  received  at  your 
sweet  handes,  to  offer  these  fewe  leaves  as 
in  recompence,  shoidd  be  as  to  offer  flowers 
to  the  »)ds  for  their  divine  benefites.  There- 
fore I  have  determined  to  give  my  selfe 
wholy  to  you,  as  quite  abandoned  from  my 
selfe,  and  absolutely  vowed  to  your  services: 
which  in  all  right  is  ever  held  for  full  re- 
compence of  debt  or  damage  to  have  the 
person  yeelded.  My  person  I  wot  wel  how 
little  worth  it  is.  JBut  the  faithfull  minde 
and  humble  zeale  which  I  beare  imto  your 
Ladiship  may  perhaps  be  more  of  price,  as 
may  please  you  to  account  and  use  the  poore 
service  thereof;  which  taketh  glory  to  ad- 
vance your  excellent  partes  and  noble  ver- 
tues,  and  to  spend  it  selfe  in  honouring  you: 
not  so  much  for  your  great  bounty  to  my 
self,  which  yet  may  not  be  unminded;  nor 
for  name  or  kindreds  sake  by  you  vouch- 
safed, beeing  also  regardable;  as  for  that 
honorable  name,  which  yee  have  by  your 
brave  deserts  purchast  to  your  self,  and 
spred  in  the  mouths  of  al  men:  with  which 
I  have  also  presumed  to  grace  my  verses, 
and  under  your  name  to  commend  to  the 
world  this  smal  poeme ;  the  which  beseech- 
in?  your  Ladiship  to  take  in  worth,  and  of 
all  things  therein  according  to  your  wonted 

fraciousnes  to  make  a  milde  construction, 
humbly  pray  for  your  happines. 
Your  Ladiships  ever 

humbly; 

E.  S. 


['Mniopotmos'  cannot  be  dated  with  certainty. 
In  style  it  would  seem  to  be  more  mature  than 
the  work  of  the  Calendar  period ;  it  may  have 
been  written  in  Ireland ;  one  rather  associates 
it  with  that  period  of  delieht  in  London  while 
the  poet  was  seeing  his  Faery  Queen  through 
the  press.  If  the  date  upon  its  separate  title- 
page,  1590,  is  to  be  trusted,  it  must  have  been 
written,  at  latest,  not  long  after  his  arrival  in 
England. 

By  contrast  to  the  motley  and  impressfve 
mediaBvalism  of  *  Mother  Hubberd^s  Tale,'  this 
poem  would  seem  to  be  conspicuously  Renais- 
sance Italian.  Its  subject  is  a  mere  nothing : 
it  tells  no  story  that  could  not  be  told  in  full 
in  a  stanza,  it  presents  no  situation  for  the 
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delicate  rhetorio  of  the  emotions :  it  is  a  mere 
running  frieze  of  images  and  scenes,  linked  in 
fanciful  continuity.  It  is  organized  as  a  mock- 
heroic  poem,  but  its  appeal  is  essentially  to 
the  eye.  Myths,  invented  or  real,  that  seem 
to  form  themselves  spontaneously  into  pic- 
tures, the  landscape  of  the  g^ardens,  fantastic 
armor,  the  figured  scenes  of  tapestry  richly 
bordered,  these  are  of  a  poetry  akin  to  the 
plastic  arts,  such  as  one  finds  in  the  Stanze  of 
Poliziano.  Yet  l^e  temper  of  *  Muiopotmos  '  is 
not  Uiat  of  the  Stanxe  and  their  like.  It  is 
rather  of  the  air  than  of  the  earth.  One  might 
think  it  an  emanation  of  the  theme  itself  and 
fancy  that  the  frail  wings  of  the  butterfly  had 
been  spread  for  the  style,  delicately  colored, 
ethereal  The  poet  of  the  Faery  Queen  never 
more  happily  escaped  into  *  delight  with  lib- 
erty *  than  here.] 


MUIOPOTMOS:   OR 
THE  FATE  OF  THE  BUTTERFLIE 

I  8INO  of  deadly  dolorous  debate, 

Stir*d  up  through  wrathfuU  Nemesis  de- 

spight, 
Betwixt  two  mightie  ones  of  g^at  estate, 
Drawne  into  amies,  and  proofe  of  mortall 

fight, 
Through  prowd  ambition  and  hartswelling 

liate, 
Whilest  neither  could  the  others  grater 

might 
And  sdeignfuU  scorne  endure;  that  from 

small  Jarre 
Their  wraths  at  length  broke   into  open 

warre. 

The  roote  whereof, and  tragicall  effect, 
Vouchsafe,  O  thou  the  moumfulst  Muse  of 

nync,  lo 

That  wontst  the  tragick  stage  for  to  direct. 
In  funerall  complaints  and  waylfull  tyne, 
Ueveale  to  me,  and  all  the  meanes  detect 
Through  which  sad  Clarion  did  at  last  de- 

clyne 
To  lowest  wretchednes:  And  is  there  then 
Such  rancour  in  the  harts  of  mightie  men  ? 

Of  all  the  race  of  silver-winged  flies 
AVhich  doo  possesse  the  empire  of  the  aire. 
Betwixt  the  centred  earth  and  azure  skies. 
Was  none  more  favourable,  nor  more  faire, 
Whilst  heaven  did  favour  his  felicities,     21 
Then  Clarion,  the  eldest  sonne  and  haire 


Of  Muscaroll,  and  in  his  fathers  sight 
Of  all  alive  did  seeme  the  fairest  wight 

With  f  ruitf  ull  hope  his  aged  breast  he 
Of  future  good,  which  his  yong  to^ 

yeares. 
Full  of  brave  courage  and  bold  haidyhed, 
Above  th'  ensample  of  bis  equall  peares, 
Did  largely  promise,  and  to  him  forered 
(Whilst  oft  his  hesdrt  did  melt  in  ten 

teares)  f» 

That  he  in  time  would  sore  proye  such  at 

one. 
As  should  be  worthie  of  his  fathers  throM. 

The  fresh  yong  flie,  in  whom  the  kindly 

fire 
Of  lustf  ull  yongth  beg^  to  kindle  £ 
Did  much  aisdaine  to  subject  his  d      v 
To  loathsome  sloth,  or  houres  in  < 

wast. 
But  joy'd  to  ran^  abroad  in  fresh  attire, 
Through  the  wide  compas  of  the  ayiit 

coast, 
And  with  imwearied  wings  each  part  t'  in- 
quire 
Of  the  wide  rule  of  his  renowmed  sire.    4» 

For  he  so  swift  and  nimble  was  of  flight 
That  from  this  lower  tract  he  dar*d  to  ftie 
Up  to  the  clowdes,  and  thence,  with  runeoiit 

light, 

To  mount  aloft  onto  the  christall  skie. 
To    vew    the    workmanship    of    heaveni 

hight: 
Whence  downe  descending  he  along  would 

flie 
Upon  the  streaming  rivers,  sport  to  finde; 
And  oft  would  dare  to  tempt  the  troubloai 

winde. 

So  on  a  summers  day,  when  season  mSde 
With  gentle  calme  the  world  had  quieted. 
And    high    in    heaven     Hyperions    fieri* 

childe  s> 

Ascending,  did  his  beames  abroad  diapred. 
Whiles  all  the  heavens  on  lower  creatioee 

smilde, 
Yong  Clarion,  with  vauntfull  lostaehead. 
After  his  guize  did  cast  abroad  to  fare. 
And  theretoo  gan  his  fumitores  prepare. 

His  breastplate  first,  that  wma  of  subsliaee 

pure, 
Before  his  noble  heart  lie  flrmelj  bovadL 
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Hut  mooght  his  life  from  yron  death  as- 
sure, 

And  ward  his  gentle  corpes  from  cruell 
wound:  60 

For  it  by  arte  was  framed  to  endure 

Tbe  bit  of  balefull  Steele  and  bitter 
stownd, 

Ko  lesse  than  that  which  Yulcane  made  to 
sheild 

Achilles  life  from  fate  of  Th>yan  field. 

And  then  about  his  shoulders  broad  he 

threw 
An  hairie  hide  of  some  wilde  beast,  whom 

bee 
In  salvage  forrest  by  adventure  slew, 
And  reft  the  spoyle  his  ornament  to  bee: 
Which,  spredding  all  his  backe  with  dread- 
full  vew, 
Made  all  that  him  so  horrible  did  see       70 
Tbinke  him  Alcides  with  the  lyons  skin, 
When  the  Nsemean  conquest  he  did  win. 

Upon  his  head,  his  glistering  burganet, 
^he  which   was    wrought   by   wonderous 

device. 
And  curiously  engraven,  he  did  set: 
The  mettall    was    of    rare    and    passing 

Aot  Bilbo  Steele,  nor  brasse  from  Corinth 

^OT  costly  oricalche  from  strange  Phoenice; 
^Qt  such  as  could  both  Phoebus  arrowes 

ward, 
^  th'  hayling  darts  of  heaven  beating 

hard.  80 

Therein  two  deadly  weapons  fixt  he  bore. 
Strongly  outlaunced  towards  either  side, 
^e  two  sharpe  speares,  his  enemies  to 

Jf*e  as  a  warlike  brigandine,  applyde 

To  fight,  layes  forth  her  threatfuU  pikes 

•ine  engines  which  in  them  sad  death  doo 

o    ..Me: 

^  did  this  flie   outstretch   his  fearefuU 

homes, 

let  so  as  him  their  terrour  more  adomes. 

^^tly  his  shinie  wings,  as  silver  bright, 
"minted    with    thousand    colours,   passing 

All      ^^""^  .       ^ 

^"  painters  skill,  he  did  about  him  dight: 

^ot  halfe  so  mauie  sundrie  colours  arre 


In  Iris  bowe,  ne  heaven  doth  shine  so  bright, 
Distinguished  with    manie    a    twinckling 

starre, 
Nor  Junoes  bird  in  her  ey-spotted  traine 
So  manie  goodly  colours  doth  containe. 

Ne  (may  it  be  withouten  perill  spoken) 
The  Archer  god,  the  sonne  of  Cytheree, 
That  joyes  on  wretched  lovers  to  be  wroken, 
And  heaped  spoyles  of  bleeding  harts  to 

see,  100 

Beares  in  his  wings  so  manie  a  changefull 

token. 
Ah  !  my  liege  lord,  forgive  it  unto  mee. 
If  ought  against  thine  honour  I  have  tolde; 
Yet  sure  those  wings  were  fairer  manif olde. 

Full  manie  a  ladie  faire,  in  court  f idl  oft 
Beholding  them,  him  secretly  envide, 
And  wisht  that  two  such  fannes,  so  silken 

soft 
And  golden  faire,  her  love  woidd  her  pro- 
vide; 
Or  that,  when  them  the  gorgeous  flie  had 

doft, 
Some  one,  that  would  with  grace  be  g^ti- 
fide,  no 

From  him  would  steale  them  privily  away. 
And  bring  to  her  so  precious  a  pray. 

Report  is  that  Dame  Venus  on  a  day, 
In  spring  when  flowres  doo  clothe  the  fruit- 
ful ground, 
Walking  abroad  with  all  her  nymphes  to 

play, 

Bad  her  faire  damzels,  flocking  her  arownd. 
To  gather  flowres,  her  forhead  to  array. 
Emongst  the  rest  a  gentle    nymph  was 

found, 
Hight  Astery,  excelling  all  the  crewe 
In  curteous  usage  and  unstained  hewe.    120 

Who,  being  nimbler  joynted  than  the  rest, 
And  more  industrious,  gathered  more  store 
Of  the  fields  honour  than  the  others  best; 
Which  they  in  secret  harts  envying  sore, 
Tolde  Venus,  when  her  as  the  worthiest 
She  praisd',  that  Cupide  (as  they  heard  be- 
fore) 
Did  lend  her  secret  aide  in  gathering 
Into  her  lap  the  children  of  the  Spring. 

Whereof  the   goddesse  gathering  jealous 

feare. 
Not  yet  unmindfull  how  not  long  agoe    130 
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Her  Sonne  to  Psyche  secrete  love  did  beare, 
And  long  it  close  conceal'd,  till  mickle  woe 
Thereof  arose,  and  manie  a  mfull  teare, 
Reason  with  sudden  rage  did  overgoe, 
And  giving  hastie  credit  to  th'  accuser, 
Was  Ted  away  of  them  that  did  abuse  her. 

Eftsoones  that  damzel,  by  her  heavenly 

mig^ht. 
She  tum'd  into  a  winged  butterflie, 
In  the   wide  aire  to  make  her  wandring 

flight; 
And  all  those  flowres,  with  which  so  plen- 

teouslie  140 

Her  lap  she  filled  had,  that  bred  her  spight. 
She  placed  in  her  wings,  for  memorie 
Of  her  pretended  crime,  though  crime  none 

were: 
Since  which  that  flie  them  in  her  wings  doth 

beare. 

Thus  the  fresh  Clarion,  being  readie  dight. 
Unto  his  joumev  did  himselfe  addresse, 
And   with  gooa   speed  began  to  take  his 

flight: 
Over  the  fields,  in  his  franke  lustinesse. 
And  all  the  champion  he  soared  light,      149 
And  all  the  countrey  wide  he  did  possesse. 
Feeding  upon  their  pleasures  bounteouslie, 
That  none  gainsaid,  nor  none  did  him  envie. 

The  woods,  the  rivers,  and  the  medowes 

green, 
With  his  aire-cutting  wings  he  measured 

wide, 
Ne  did  he  leave  the  mountaines  bare  un- 

scene. 
Nor  the  ranke  grassie  fennes  delights  un- 

tride. 
But  none  of  these,  how  ever  sweete  they 

beene, 
Mote  please  his  fancie,  nor  him  cause  t' 

abide : 
His  choicef ull  sense  with  everie  change  doth 

flit; 
No  common  things  may  please  a  wavering 

wit.  160 

To  the  gay  gardins  his  unstaid  desire 
Him  wholly  caried,  to  refresh  his  sprights: 
There  lavish  Nature,  in  her  best  attire, 
Powres   forth  sweete  odors,  and  alluring 

sights; 
And  Arte,  with  her  contending,  doth  aspire 
T'  excell  the  ii»turall  with  mi^e  delights: 


And  all  that  faire  or  pleasant  may  be  f 
In  riotous  excesse  doth  there  aboond. 

There  he  arriving,  round  about  doth  fl]6. 
From  bed  to  bea,  from  one  to  other 

der,  ip 

And  takes  survey,  with  curious  bnsie  eyft. 
Of  everie  flowre  and  herbe  there  set 

order; 
Now  this,  now  that,  he  tasteth  tenderiy. 
Yet  none  of  them  he  rudely  doth  disorder, 
Ne  with  his  feete  their  silken  leaves  d»* 

face; 
But  pastures  on  the  pleasures  of  each  pkee* 

And  evermore  with  most  varietie, 

And  change  of  sweetnesse  (for  sdl  chan^ 

is  sweete) 
He  casts  his  glutton  sense  to  satisfie; 
Now  sucking  of  the  sap  of  herbe  moit 

meete,  iSa 

Or  of  the  deaw,  which  yet  on  them  does  hi6f 
Now  in  the  same  bathing  his  tender  feete: 
And  then  he  pearcheth  on  some  braimdi 

thereby. 
To  weather  him,  and  his  mo3r8t  wings  to 

dry. 

And  then  againe  he  tumetb  to  his  plaT» 
To  spoyle  the  pleasures  of  that  panidise: 
The  wholsome  saulge,  and  lavender  ttiD 

gray, 
Ranke  smelling  rue,  and  cummin  good  for 

eyes. 
The  roses  raigning  in  the  pride  of  May, 
Sharpe  isope,  good  for  greene  wounds  reme- 
dies, i9» 
Faire  marigoldes,  and  bees-alluring  thimei 
Sweete  marjoram,  and  daysies  decking 
prime: 

Coole  violets,  and  orpine  g^wing  still, 
Embathed  balme,  and  chearfull  galingale» 
Fresh  costmarie,  and  breathfull  camomill. 
Dull  poppie,  and  drink-quickning  setnala, 
Veyne-healing  verven,  and  hed-purgingdUI, 
Soimd  savorie,  and  bazill  hartie-luue. 
Fat  colworts,  and  comforting  perseline, 
Colde  lettuce,  and  refreshing  roanuunne.  m» 

And  whatso  else  of  vertne  good  or  ill 
Grewe  in  this  gardin,  fetcht  from  fam 

away. 
Of  everie  one  he  takes,  and  tastes  at  wiD, 
And  on  their  pleasures  greedily  doth  pnj^ 
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IWa,  when  he  hath  both  plaid,  and  fed  his 
fin, 

le  warme  suime  he  doth  himselfe  em- 

And  tbere  him  rests  in  riotous  suffisaunce 
Of  all  his  gladfolnes  and  kingly  joyaunce. 

^       more  felicitie  can  fall  to  creature 
)  enjoy  delight  with  libertiei         210 
10  be    lord  of   all    the  workes   of 
Nature, 

To  laine  in  th'  aire  from  earth  to  highest 
akie, 

To  feed  on  flowres  and  weeds  of  glorious 
feature, 

To  take  what  ever  thing  doth  please  the 
eie? 

Wbo  rests  not  pleased  with  such  happines, 

Well  worthie  he  to  taste  of  wretcheanes. 

But  what  on  earth  can  long  abide  in  state, 
Or  who  can  him  assure  of  happie  day ; 
Shh  morning  f aire  may  bring  f owle  evening 

Ute, 
And  least  mishap  the  most  blisse  alter 

may? 
For  thousand  perills  lie  in  close  awaite 
About  us  daylie,  to  worke  our  decay ; 
That  none,   except    a  God,  or  God  him 

gnide, 
***y  them  avoyde,  or  remedie  provide. 

Aodwhatso  heavens  in  their  secret  doome 
Oidained  have,  how  can  fraile  fleshly  wight 
Forecast,  but  it  must  needs  to  issue  come  ? 
^  sea,  the  aire,  the  fire,  the  day,  the 

^^  th'  armies  of  their  creatures  all  and 

some 
^  serve  to  them,   and   with  importune 

might  230 

JJarre  against  us,  the  vassals  of  their  will, 
"ho  then  can  save  what  they  dispose  to 

spill? 

^ot  thou,  O  Clarion,  though  fairest  thou 
^{^all  thy  kinde,  unhappie  happie  flie, 
"Doae  cruell  fate  is  woven  even  now 
Of  Joves  owne  hand,  to  worke  thy  miserie: 
^e  may  thee  helpe  the  manie  hartie  vow, 
Which  thy  olde  sire  with  sacred  pietie 
H*th  powred  forth  for  thee,  and  th*  altars 

sprent: 
Nought    may    thee    save    from    heavens 

avengement.  340 


It  fortuned  (as  heavens  had  behight) 
That  in  this  gardin,  where  yong  Clarion 
Was  wont  to  solace  him,  a  wicked  wight. 
The  foe  of  faire  things,  th*  author  of  con- 
fusion. 
The  shame  of   Nature,  the  bondslave  of 

spight. 
Had  lately  built  his  hatef  ull  mansion. 
And,  lurking  closely,  in  awayte  now  lay, 
How  he  might  anie  in  his  trap  betray. 

But  when  he  spide  the  joyous  butterflie 
In  this  faire  plot  dispacing  too  and  fro,    250 
Fearles  of  foes  and  hidden  jeopardie. 
Lord  !  how  he  g&n  fur  to  bestirre  him  tho, 
And  to  his  wicked  worke  each  part  applie  I 
His  heart  did  earne  against  his  hated  foe. 
And  bowels  so  with  ranckling  poyson  swelde, 
That  scarce  the  skin  the  strong  contagion 
helde. 

The  cause  why  he  this  flie  so  maliced 
Was  (as  in  stories  it  is  written  found) 
For  that  his  mother  which  him  bore  and 

bred. 
The    most    fine-fingered    workwoman    on 
ground,  260 

Arachne,  by  his  meanes  was  vanquished 
Of  FaUas,  and  in  her  owne  skill  confound. 
When   she  with   her  for  excellence   con- 
tended. 
That  wrought  her  shame,  and  sorrow  never 
ended. 

For  the  Tritonian  goddesse,  having  hard 
Her  blazed  fame,  which  all  the  world  had 

fil'd. 
Came  downe  to  prove  the  truth,  and  dua 

reward 
For    her     prais-worthie    workmanship    to 

yeild: 
But  the  presumptuous  damzel  rashly  dar'd 
The   goadesse    selfe   to    chalenge   to   the 

field,  270 

And  to  compare  with  her  in  curious  skill 
Of  workes   with  loome,  with  needle,  and 

with  quill. 

Minerva  did  the  chalenge  not  refuse. 

But  deign *d  with  her  the  paragon  to  make: 

So  to  their  worke  they  sit,  and  each  doth 

chuse 
What  storie  she  will  for  her  tapet  take. 
Arachne  figured  how  Jove  did  abuse 
Europa  like  a  bull,  and  on  his  backe 
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Her  through  the  sea  did  beaxe;  so  lively 

seeue, 
That  it  true  sea  and  true  bull  ye  would 

weene.  aSo 

She   seemed  still  baoke  unto  the  land  to 

looke, 
And   her  play-fellowes  aide  to  call,  and 

feare 
The  dashing  of  the  waves,  that  up  she 

tooke 
Her  daintie  feete,  and  g^meuts  gathered 

neare: 
But  (Lord !)  how  she   in  everie  member 

shooke, 
When  as  the  land  she  saw  no  more  ap- 

peare. 
But  a  wilde  wildemes  of  waters  deepe  ! 
Then  gau  she  greatly  to  lament  and  weepe. 

Bofore  the  bull  she  pictured  winged  Love, 

With  his  yong  brother  Sport,  light  flutter- 
ing 290 

Upon  the  waves,  as  each  had  been  a  dove ; 

The  one  his  bowe  and  shafts,  the  other 
spring 

A  burning  teade  about  his  head  did  move, 

As  in  their  syres  new  love  both  triumph- 
ing: 

And  nuinie  Nymphes  about  them  flocking 
round. 

And  niaiiie  Tritons,  which  their  homes  did 
souml. 

And  round  about,  her  worke  she  did  cni- 

]mle 
With  a  faire  border  wrought  of   sundrie 

liowrt»s, 
Enwovcn  with  an  wie  winding  trayle:     jqq 
A  gtHxlly  worke,  full  fit  for  kingly  bowres. 
Such  as  Dame  Pallas,  such  as  Envie  pale. 
That  al  gtHxl  things  with  venemous  tooth 

devowres. 
Could  not  accuse.   Then  gun  the  goddesse 

bright 
Her  selfe  likewise  unto  ner  worke  to  dight. 

She  made  the  storie  of  the  old«»  delwte. 
Which  she  with  Neptune  did  for  Athens 

trie: 
Twelve  gods  doo  sit  an>und  in  royall  state. 
And  Jove  in  midst  with  awfull  majestic. 
To  judcre  the  strife  bet  weene  them  stirred 

late : 
Each  of  the  gods  by  hit  like  visnomie     310 


Eathe  to  be  knowen;  bat  Jove  above 

all. 
By  his  great  lookes  and  power  impe 

Before  them  stands  the  god  of  seas  ix 
Clavming  that  sea-coast  citie  as  ] 
And  strikes  the  rockes  with  his  th^ve-x 

mace; 
W  henceforth  issues  a  warlike  steed  in  si 
The  signe  by  which  he  chalengeth  thei^ 
That  all  the  gods,  which  saw  his  w 

might. 
Did  surely  deeme  the  victorie  his  due: 
But  seldome  secne,  forejudgement  prov 

true.  iM 

Then  to  her  selfe  she  gives  her  1 

shield. 
And  steelhed  speare,  and  morion  on 

hedd, 
Such  as  she  oft  is  scene  in  warlicke  field: 
Then  sets  she  forth,  how  with  her  weapw 

dredd 
She  smote  the  ground,  the  which  streigkt 

foorth  did  yield 
A  fruitfidl  oly ve  tree,  with  berries  spredd. 
That  all  the  gods  admir*d;  theii  all 

storie 
She   compast   with   a  wreathe   of   oljW 

hoarie. 

Emong^t  those  leaves  she  made  a  butterfliei 
With  excellent  device  and  wondrous  tliglitp 
Fluttring  among  the  olives  wantonly,  jf  t 
That  seem'd  to  live,  so  like  it  was  in  si^ii: 
The  velvet  nap  which  on  his  wines  doth  Ik, 
The  silken  downe  with  which  his  backe  k 

dight. 
His  broad  outstretched  homes,  hit  hajm 

thies, 
His  glorious  colours,  and  his  glistering  ei 


Which  when  Arachne  saw,  as  overlaid 
And  mastered  with  workmanship  so  rare, 
She  stood  astonied  long,  ne  ought  gaioe- 

said,  Ml 

And  with  fast  fixed  eyes  on  her  did  stare. 
And  by  her  silence,  signe  of  one  dismaid. 
The  victorie  did  veeld  her  as  her  share: 
Yet  did  she  inly  fret,  and  felly  borne. 
And  all   her  blood   to  poysonous  raneor 

tume: 

That  shortly  from  the  shape  of  womanbedg 
Such  as  she  was,  when  Pallas  she  attempted^ 
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fl^w  to  hideous  shape  of  dryrihed, 
1  with  grief e  of  follie  late  repented: 
I      mes  her  white   streight    leg^   were 

altered 
To  crooked  crawling  shankes,  of  marrowe 
emptedy  350 

And  her  faire  face  to  fowle  and  loathsome 

hewe, 
And  her  fine  corpes  to  a  bag  of  venim  g^we. 

Hiis  cnned  creature,  mindf ull  of  that  olde 
infested  grudge,  the   which  his   mother 

felt, 
00  Kone  as  Clarion  he  did  beholde, 
His  heart  with  vengefull  malice  inly  swelt; 
And  weaying  straight  a  net  with  manie  a 

folde 
About  the  cave  in  which  he  lurking  dwelt, 
With  fine  small  cords  about  it  stretched 

wide, 
So  finely  sponne  that  scarce  they  coidd  be 

spide.  360 

Not  anie  damzell,  which  her  vaunteth  most 
In  skilf ull  knitting  of  soft  silken  twyne ; 
Nor  anie  weaver,  which  his  worke  doth  boast 
Iq  dieper,  in  damaske,  or  in  lyne ; 
Nor  anie  skil'd  in  workmanship  embost; 
Nor  anie  skil'd  in  loupes  of  fiugring  fine, 
Might  in  their  divers  cunning  ever  dare. 
With  this  so  curious  networke  to  compare. 

Ne  doc  I  thinke  that  that  same  subtil  gin, 
The  which  the  Lemnian  god  framde  craf- 

*lar8  sleeping  with  his  wife  to  compasse  in, 
That  all  the  gods  with  common  mockerie 
Might    laugh   at   them,  and   scome   their 

shamefull  sin, 
Was  like  to  this.     This  same  he  did  applie 
*orto  entrap  the  careles  Clarion, 
That  rang'd  each  where  without  suspition. 

Suspition  of  friend,  nor  feare  of  foe, 

That  hazarded  his  health,  had  he  at  all, 

fittt  walkt  at  will,  and  wandred  too  and 

.fro, 

hi  the  pride  of  his  freedome  principall:  380 

Litle  wist  he  his  fatall  future  woe, 

But  was  secure;  the  liker  he  to  fall. 

ae  likest  is  to  fall  into  miscliaunce. 

That  is  regard les  of  his  governaunoe. 

J^  still  Aragnoll  (so  his  foe  was  hight) 
W  lurking  covertly  him  to  surprise. 


And  all  his  gins,  that  him  entangle  might, 
Drest  in  good  order  as  he  could  devise. 
At  length  the  foolish  flie,  without  foresight. 
As  he  that  did  all  daunger  quite  despise,  390 
Toward  those  parts  came  flying  careleslie. 
Where  hidden  was  his  hatefull  enemie. 

Who,  seeing  him,  with  secrete  joy  therefore 

Did  tickle  mwardly  in  everie  vame. 

And  his  false  hart,  fraught  with  all  treasons 

store. 
Was  fiVd  with  hope  his  purpose  to  obtaine: 
Himselfe   he  close  upgathered  more  and 

more 
Into  his  den,  that  his  deceiptfull  traine 
By  his  there  being  might  not  be  bewraid, 
e  anie  noyse,  ne  anie  motion  made.       400 


^e 


Like  as  a  wily  foxe,  that,  having  spide 
Where  on  a  sunnie  banke  the  lambes  doo 

play. 
Full  closely  creeping  by  the  hinder  side, 
Lyes  in  ambushment  of  his  hoped  pray, 
Ne  stirreth  limbe,  till,  seeing  readie  tide. 
He  rusheth  forth,  and  snatcheth  quite  away 
One  of  the  litle  yonglings  mia wares: 
So  to  his  worke  Aragnoll  him  prepares. 

Who  now  shall  give  unto  my  heavie  eyes 
A  well  of  teares,  that  all  may  overflow  ?  410 
Or  where  shall  I  finde  lamentable  cryos. 
And  mournful!  tunes  enough  my  grief e  to 

show  ? 
Helpe,  O  thou  Tragick  Muse,  me  to  devise 
Notes  sad  enough,  t'  expresse  this  bitter 

throw: 
For  loe  !  the  drerie  stownd  is  now  arrived. 
That  of  all  happuies  hath  us  deprived. 

The  luckles  Clarion,  whether  cruell  Fate 
Or  wicked  Fortune  faultles  him  misled. 
Or  some  ungracious  blast  out  of  the  gate 
Of   Aeoles  raine  perforce  him  drove   on 

hed. 
Was  (O  sad  hap  and  howre  unfortunate  ! ) 
With  violent  swift  flight  forth  caried       422 
Into  the  cursed  cobweb,  which  his  foe 
Had  framed  for  his  finall  overthroe. 

There  the   fond  flie,   entangled,   strugled 

long, 
Himselfe  to  free  thereout;  but  all  in  vaine. 
For,  striving  more,  the  more  in  laces  strong 
Himselfe   he  tide,  and  wrapt   his  winges 

twaine 
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In  lymie  snares  the  subtill  loupes  among; 
That  in  the  ende  he  breathelesse  did  re- 
maine,  430 

And  all  his  yougthly  forces  idly  spent 
Him  to  the  mercie  of  th*  avenger  lent. 

Which  when  the  ereisly  tyrant  did  espie, 
Like  a  grimme  lyon  rushing  with  fierce 

might 
Out  of  his  den,  he  seized  greedelie 
On  the  I'esistles  pray,  and  with  fell  spight, 
Under  the  left  wing  stroke  his  weapon  slie 
Into  his  heart,  that  his  deepe  groning  spright 
In  bloodie  streames  f  oorth  fl^  into  the  aire, 
His  bodie  left  the  spectacle  of  care. 


440 


FINIS. 


VISIONS   OF  THE  WORLDS 
VANITIE 

[This  series  of  original  'visions'  is  mani- 
festly of  kin  to  those  translated  from  Petrarch 
and  £>u  Bellay  and,  more  distantly,  to  *  Ruins 
of  Rome.*  It  is  unquestionably  of  later  com- 
position, but  how  much  later  has  been  disputed. 
Some  critics,  observing  that,  whereas  the  son- 
nets of  the  three  earlier  series  are  iu  the  com- 
mon Elizabethan  form,  the  sonnets  of  this  are 
in  the  special  form  that  Spenser  devised  for 
himself,  nave  argued  that  the  interval  of  time 
must  be  considerable.  In  the  first  place,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  proof  that  Spenser  may  not 
have  devised  his  own  sonnet-form  early  (we 
meet  it  in  the  dedication  to  *  VirgiFs  Gnat,'  of 
Calendar  days) ;  in  the  second  place,  for  the 
three  series  that  were  translations  he  might 
naturally  choose  the  looser  and  therefore  easier 
Elizabethan  form,  when,  for  original  sonnets,  he 
would  adopt  his  own  more  complicated  scheme. 
This  point  set  aside,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
series  to  denote  a  much  later  period :  the  style 
is,  indeed,  distinctly  immature.  One  may  plau- 
sibly conclude  that  *  Visions  of  the  AVorld's 
Vanity '  was  suggested  by  the  earlier  *  Visions  * 
and  executed  not  long  after  them. 

The  noteworthy  fact  about  these  various 
early  poems  is  that  they  show  Spenser,  at  the 
outset  of  his  career,  driving  full  on  allegory. 
Partly  by  accident  and  partly  by  choice,  he  has 
committed  himself  to  a  special  form  of  the  art, 
from  which  he  later  progresses  to  others  more 
comprehensive.  This  form  is  the  literary  coun- 
terpart of  a  mixed  type,  in  which  poetry  and 
the  graphic  arts  are  combined,  the  so-called 
*  emblem.*  The  essence  of  both  consists  in  the 
expresnon  of  an  idea  by  means  of  a  complete 
image  or  picture.    Thus  Dn  Bellay,  having 


composed  in  his  Antiquitez  de  Rome  { 
Rome ')  a  series  of  meditations  npoi 
sitoriness  of  human  g^randeur,  went 
supplementary  Songe  (*  Visions  of  B 
express  those  same  ideas  in  a  serief 
pictures.     These,  when  borrowed  b 
Noot  for  the  Th^Sttre  of  1568,  were 
emblems  proper  by  the  addition  of  < 
that  rendered  them  to  the  eye.     Sue 
books,  of  engravings  and   poetry 
were  enormously  popular  through  n 
sixteenth  century.     They  affected  th 
tion  of  that  period  incalculably, 
lowed  book,  edition  edition.   Mythol 
natural    history,    history  were   ram 
themes  and  illustrations,  which  wer 
in    a    dozen    forms.     Poetry,   whicl 
*  Visions  of  Petrarch  *  show,  had 
practised  a  variety  of  this  art,  was  1 
t.o  it  afresh.  Spenser,  in  bis  turn,  wrol 
of  the  World's  Vanity,*  among  wbic 
nets  on  the  Scarabee  and  the  Remor 
from  the   first  great  emblem-w 
sufficiently  declare  his  indebtedn- 
fluence  may  be  thought  to  extenu  « 
allegory  of  the  Faery  Queen ;  for  \ 
in  the  procession  at  the  House  of 
in  the  Masque  of  Cupid,  with  othei 
kind,  are    in   a   way   but    figures 
emblem  books  glorified  by  a  large 
this  point,  however,  the  emblem  ai 
type  merges  in  the  more  common 
allegory.] 


One  day,  whiles  that  my  dajlie 

sleepe. 
My  spirit,  shaking  off  her  earthl} 
Beg^n  to  enter  into  meditation  dc 
Of  things  exceeding  reach  of  con 

son; 
Such  as  this  age,  in  which  all  good 
And  all  that  humble  is  and  meam 
Hath  brought  forth  in  her  last 

season, 
Griefe  of  good  mindes,  to  see 

disgraced. 
On  which  when  as  my  thonght  wai 

placed, 
Unto  my  eyes  strange   showes 

were, 
Picturing  that  which  I  in  minde  < 
That  yet  those  sights  empassioi 

nere. 
Such  as  they  were  (faire  Ladi 

worth. 
That  when  time  serves, 

better  forth. 
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II 

tiers  day,  when  Phoebus  fairly  shone, 
A  anw  a  bull  as  white  as  driven  snowe, 
With  gilden   homes    embowed    like    the 

moone, 
fresh  flowring  meadow  lying  lowe: 
up  to  his  ■  eares  the  verdant  grasse  did 

growe. 
And  the  gay  floures  did  offer  to  be  eaten; 
But  he  with  fatnes  so  did  overflowe, 
That  he  all  wallowed  in  the  weedes  downe 

beaten, 
Ne  ear*d  with  them  his  daintie  lips  to 

sweeten: 
Tin  that  a  brize,  a  scorned  little  creature, 
Through  his  faire  hide  his  angrie  sting  did 

threaten, 
And  Text  so  sore,  that  all  his  goodly  feature 
And  all  his  plenteous  pasture  nought  him 

pleased: 
So  by  the  small  the  great  is  oft  diseased. 

Ill 

Beside  the  fruitf ull  shore  of  muddie  Nile, 
Upon  a  sunnie  bauke  outstretched  lay, 
In  monstrous  length,  a  mightie  crocodile, 
That,cram'd  with  guiltles  blood  and  greedie 

W  wretched  people  travailing  that  way, 
TboQght  all  things  lesse  than  his  disdain- 

full  pride. 
I  saw  a  little  bird,  cal'd  Tedula, 
The  least  of  thousands  which  on  earth  abide, 
Tbat  forst  this  hideous  beast  to  open  wide 
The  greisly  gates  of  his  devouring  hell, 
And  let  him  feede,  as  Nature  doth  provide, 
l^pon  his  jawes,  that  with  blacke  venime 

swell. 
Why  then  should  gpreatest  things   the 

least  disdaine, 
Sith  that  so  small  so  mightie  can  con- 

straine  ? 

IV 

The  kindly  bird,  that  beares  Joves  thunder- 

vne  day  did  scome  the  simple  scarabee, 
» rond  of  his  highest  service  and  good  hap, 
Tbat  made  all  other  foules  his  thralls  to 

pe  silly  flie,  that  no  redresse  did  see, 
^pide  where  the  eagle  built  his  towring  nest. 
And  kindling  fire  within  the  hollow  tree, 
^omt  up  his  yong  ones,  and  himselfe  dis- 
trest; 


Ne  suffred  him  in  anie  place  to  rest, 

But  drove  in  Joves  owne  lap  his  egs  to 

lay; 
Where  gathering  also  filth  him  to  infest, 
Forst  with  the  filth  his  egs  to  fling  away: 
For  which  when  as  the  foide  was  wroth, 

said  Jove, 
*  Lo  !  how  the  least  the  greatest  may  re- 
prove/ 


Toward  the  sea  turning  my  troubled  eye, 
I  saw  the  fish  (if  iish  I  may  it  cleepe) 
That  makes  the  sea  before  his  face  to  flye, 
And  with  his  fiaggie  finnes  doth  seeme  to 

sweepe 
The  fomie  waves  out  of  the  dreadf ull  deep. 
The  huge  Leviathan,  Dame  Natures  wonder. 
Making  his  sport,  that  manie  makes  to  weep: 
A  sword-fish  small  him  from  the  rest  did 

sunder, 
That,   in  his   throat  him   pricking  softly 

under, 
His  wide  abysse  him  forced  forth  to  spewe. 
That  all  the  sea  did  roare  like  heavens 

thunder. 
And  all  the  waves  were  stain'd  with  filthie 
hewe. 
Hereby  I  learned  have,  not  to  despise 
What  ever  thing  seemes  small  iu  com- 
mon eyes. 

VI 

An  hideous  dragon,  dreadf  ull  to  behold, 
Whose  backe  was  arm'd  against  the  diut  of 

speare 
With   shields   of  brasse,   that   shone   like 

bumisht  golde. 
And   forkhed  sting,  that  death  in  it  did 

beare. 
Strove  with  a  spider,  his  unequall  peare. 
And  bad  defiance  to  his  enemie. 
The  subtill  vermin,  creeping  closely  neare. 
Did  in  his  drinke  shed  poyson  privilie ; 
Which,   through    his    entrailes    spreddiug 

diversly. 
Made  him  to  swell,  that  nigh  his  bowells 

brust. 
And  him  enforst  to  yeeld  the  victorie. 
That  did  so  much  in  his  owne  g^eatnesse 

trust. 
O    how   g^at   vainnesse   is   it   then    to 

scorne 
The  weake,  that  hath  the  strong  so  oft 

forlorne  ! 
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VII 

High  on  a  hill  a  goodly  cedar  grewe, 

Of  wondrous  length  and  streight  proportion, 

That    farre    abroad    her    daintie    odours 

threwe; 
Mongst  all  the  daughters  of  proud  Libanon, 
Her  match  in  beautie  was  not  anie  one. 
Shortly  within  her  inmost  pith  there  bred 
A  litle  wicked  worme,  perceiv*d  of  none, 
That  on  her  sap  and  vitall  moysture  fed: 
Thenceforth  her  garland  so  much  honoured 
Began  to  die,  (O  g^reat  ruth  for  the  same  !) 
And  her  faire  lockes  fell  from  her  loftie 

head. 
That  shortly  balde  and  bared  she  became. 
I,  which  this  sight  beheld,  was  much 

dismayed, 
To  see  so  goodly  thing  so  soone  decayed. 

VIII 

Soone  after  this  I  saw  an  elephant, 
Adom'd  with  bells  and  bosses  gorgeouslie, 
That  on  his  backe  did  beare  (as  batteilant) 
A  gilden  towre,  which  shone  excecdinglie ; 
Tliat  he  himselfe  through  foolish  vanitie, 
Both  for  his  rich  attire  and  goodly  forme, 
Was  puffed  up  with  passing  surquedrie, 
And  shortly  gan  all  other  beasts  to  scome: 
Till  that  a  little  ant,  a  silly  worme. 
Into  his  nosthrils  creeping,  so  him  pained, 
That,  casting  downe  his  towres,  he  did  de- 
forme 
Both  borrowed  pride,  and  native  beautie 
stained. 
Let    therefore    nought,   that    great    is, 

therein  glorie, 
Sith  so  small  thing  his   happines  may 
Tarie. 

IX 

Looking  far  foorth  into  the  ocean  wide, 
A  goodly  ship  with  banners  bravely  dight, 
And  flag  in  her  top-gallant,  I  espide. 
Through  the  maine  sea  making  her  merry 

flight: 
Faire  blew  the  winde  into  her  bosome  right, 
And  th*  heavens  looked  lovely  all  the  while. 
That  she  did  seeme  to  daunce,  as  in  delight. 
And  at  her  owne  felicitie  did  smile. 
All  sodainely  there  clove  unto  her  keele 
A  little  flsh,  that  men  call  Remora, 
Which  stopt  her  course,  and  held  her  by 

the  neele, 
That  winde  nor  tide  could  move  her  thence 

away. 


Straunge  thing  me  seemeth,  that 

a  thing 
Should  able  be  so  great  an  one  t 


A  mighty  lyon,  lord  of  all  t      woa 
Having  his  hunger  thro     hlv 
With  pray  of  beasts  aiiu       »yxe  t 

blood. 
Safe   in  his  dreadles  den  him  the 

hide: 
His  stemesse  was  his  prayse,  his  t 

his  pride. 
And  all  his  glory  in  his  cruell  claw 
I  saw  a  wasp,  that  fiercely  him  def 
And  bad  him  battaile  even  to  his  ji 
Sore  he  him  stong,  that  it  the  blo< 

drawes. 
And  his  proude  heart  is  fild  with 

ire: 
In  vaine  he  threats  his  teeth,  his  t 

pawes. 
And  from  his  bloodie  eyes  doth  spai 
That  dead  himselfe  he  wisheth 

spight. 
So  weakest  may  anoy  the  most  o 

XI 

What  time  the  Romaine  Empire 

raine 
Of  all  the  world,  and  florisht  most  i 
The  nations  gan  their  soveraigntie  < 
And  cast  to  quitt  them  from  their 

quight: 
So,  when  all  shrouded  were  in 
The  Galles  were,  by  corrupting  ui « 
Possest  nigh  of  the  Capitol  througl 
Had  not  a  goose  the  treachery  bew 
If   then   a  goose  great  Rome  fro 

stavde. 
And  Jove  liimselfe,  the  patron  of 
Preservd  from  being  to  his  foes  be 
Why  do  vaine  men  mean  things  ) 

deface. 
And  in  their  might  repose   the 

assurance, 
Sith  nought  on  earth  can  chalei 

endurance  ? 

XII 

When  these  sad  sights  were  over] 

gone. 
My  spright  was  greatly  moved 
With  inward  ruth  and  deare  aiiccu 
To  see  so  great  things  by  so  small 
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Hienceforth  I  gan  in  my  engp^ieved  brest 
To  scorne  all  diif  erence  of  great  and  small, 
Sith  that  the  greatest  often  are  opprest, 
And  unawares  doe  into  daunger  fall. 
And  ye,  that  read  these  mines  tragicall, 
Learoe  by  their  losse  to  love  the  low  de- 
gree, 
And  if  that  Fortune  chaunce  you  up  to  call 
To  honours  seat,  forget  not  what  you  be: 
For  he  that  of  himselfe  is  most  secure 
Shall  finde  his  state  most  fickle  and  unsure. 

FINIS. 


THE  VISIONS   OF  BELLAY 

['The  Visions  of  Bellay '  and  '  The  Visions 
of  Petrarch/  which  belong  together,  are  pre- 
lamably  the  earliest  poems  of  the  volume, 
thej  are  bat  a  remodelling  of  Spenser *s  first 
bown  literary  work,  the  translation  done  in 
1569  for  Van  der  Noot's  Thi^tre:  it  is  more 
han  likely,  therefore,  that  they  were  executed 
rhile  that  work  was  still  of  interest  to  him, 
laring  his  early  days  at  Cambridge.  The  ob- 
set  of  the  youthful  poet  in  these  rifacimenti 
'as  apparently  not  to  better  his  translation, 
at,  for  merely  artistic  effect,  to  turn  the 
T^pfolar  stanzas  of  the  Petrarch  g^up  and 
le  blank  verse  poems  of  the  Bellay  group  into 
mnal  sonnets.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  con- 
ilted  his  foreign  originals  afresh,  except  that 
i  here  renders  for  the  first  time  four  sonnets 
it  of  Da  Bellay  which  Van  der  Noot,  in  trans- 

ing  the  Frenchman's  series  to  his  book,  had 
^pped.  The  version  of  1569  will  be  found 
the  Appendix.] 


r  was  the  time  when  rest,  soft  sliding 

downe 
pom  heavens  hight  into  mens  heavy  eyes, 
I  the  forgetfulnes  of  sleepe  doth  drowne 
he  carefull  thoughts  of  mortall  miseries, 
hen  did  a  ghost  before  mine  eyes  appeare, 
D  that  great  rivers  banck,  that  runnes  by 

Rome, 
liich,  calling  me  by  name,  bad  me  to  reare 
lookes  to  heaven,  whence  all  good  gifts 

do  come, 
nd   crying    lowd,    *Loe    now,   beholde,' 

quoth  hee, 
at  under  this  great  temple  placed  is: 
9,  all  is  nought  but  flying  vanitee  ! ' 
>  I,  that  kxiow  this  worlds  inconstancies, 


Sith  onely  God  surmounts  all  times  de- 
cay. 
In  God  alone  my  confidence  do  stay. 

II 

On  high  hills  top  I  saw  a  stately  frame, 
An  hundred  cubits  high  by  just  assize, 
With  hundreth  pillours  fronting  faire  the 

same. 
All  wrought  with  diamond  after  Dorick 

wize; 
Nor  brick,  nor  marble   was  the   wall  in 

view. 
But  shining  christall,  which  from  top  to 

base 
Out  of  her  womb  a  thousand  rayons  threw 
On  hundred  steps  of  Afrike  golds  enchase: 
Golde  was  the  parget,  and  the  seeling  bright 
Did  shine  all  scaly  with  great  plates  of 

golde; 
The  floore  of  jasp  and  emeraude  was  dight. 

0  worlds  vainesse  1    Whiles  thus  I  did  be- 

hold. 
An  earthquake  shooke  the  hill  from  lowest 

seat. 
And   overthrew   this   frame  with  ruine 

great. 

Ill 

Then    did    a   sharped   spyre   of  diamond 

bright, 
Ten  feete  each  way  in  square,  appeare  to 

mee. 
Justly  proportioned  up  unto  his  hight, 
So  far  as  archer  might  his  level  see: 
The  top  thereof  a  pot  did  seeme  to  beare. 
Made   of  the  mettall  which  we  most  do 

honour, 
And  in  this  golden  vessell  couched  weare 
The  ashes  of  a  mightie  emperour: 
Upon  f oure  corners  of  the  base  were  pight, 
To  beare  the  frame,  foure  great  lyons  of 

gold; 
A  worthy  tombe  for  such  a  worthy  wight. 
Alas!  this  world  doth  nought  but  grievance 

hold. 
I  saw  a  tempest  from  the  heaven  descend. 
Which  this  brave  monument  with  flash 

did  rend. 

IV 

1  saw  raysde  up  on  yvorie  pillours  tall, 
Whose  bases  were  of  richest  mettalls  warke. 
The  chapters  alablaster,  the  fryses  christall. 
The  double  front  of  a  triumphall  arke: 
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On  each  side  piirtraid  was  a  Yictorie, 
Clad   like  a  nimph,  that  wings  of  silver 

weares, 
And  in  triumphant  chajrre  was  set  on  hie 
The  auncient  glory  of  the  Romaine  peares. 
No  worke  it  seemed  of  earthly  craftsmans 

wit, 
But  rather  wrought  by  his  owne  industry, 
That  thundeiMiartes  for  Jove  his  syre  doth 

fit. 
Let  me  no  more  see  faire  thing  under  sky, 
Sith  that  mine  eyes  have  seeue  so  faire  a 

sight 
With  sodain  fall  to  dust  consumed  quight. 


Then  was  the  faire  Dodonian  tree  far  scene 
Upon  seaven  hills  to  spread  his  gladsome 

gleame, 
And  couquerours  bedecked  with  his  greene, 
Along  the  bancks  of  the  Ausonian  streame: 
There  many  an  auncient  trophee  was  ad- 

drest. 
And  many  a  spoyle,  and  many  a  goodly  show, 
Which  that  brave  races  g^atnes  did  attest, 
That  whilome  from  the  Troyan  blood  did 

flow. 
Ravisht  I  was  so  rare  a  thing  to  vew; 
When  lo !  a  barbarous  troupe  of  clownish 

fone 
The  honour  of  these  noble  boughs  down 

threw: 
Under  the  wedge  I  heard  the  tronck  to 

grone; 
And  since,  I  saw  the  roote  in  great  dis- 

daine 
A  twinne  of  forked  trees  send    forth 

ag^aine. 

VI 

I  saw  a  wolfe  under  a  rockie  cave 
Noursing  two  whelpes;  I  saw  her  litle  ones 
In  wanton  dalliance  the  teate  to  crave. 
While  she  her  neck  wreath'd  from  them  for 

the  nones. 
I  saw  her  raung^  abroad  to  seeke  her  food. 
And  roming  through  the  field  with  greedie 

rage 
T'  embrew  her  teeth  and  clawes  with  luke- 
warm blood 
Of  the  small  beards,  her  thirst  for  to  as- 

swage. 
I  saw  a  thousand  huntsmen,  which  descended 
Downe  from  the  mountaines  bordring  Lom- 
bardie, 


That  with  an  hundred  speares  her  i 

rended : 
I  saw  her  on  the  plaine  outstretched 
Throwing  out  thousand   throbs 

owne  soyle: 
Soone  on  a  tree  uphang'd  I  saw  her ; 

VII 

I  saw  the  bird  that  can  the  sun  endu 
With  feeble  wings  assay  to  moimt  on 
By  more  and  more  she  gan  her  w 

assure. 
Following  th'  ensample  of  her  mother 
I  saw  her  rise,  and  with  a  larger  flic 
To  pierce  the  cloudes,  and  with  w 

neons 
To  measure  the  most  haughtie  moui 

bight, 
Untill  she  raught  the  gods  owne  ma 
There  was  she  lost;  when  8uddain< 

helde. 
Where,  tumbling  through  the  ayre 

All  flaming  downe  she  on  the  plai 

felde. 
And  soone  her  bodie  tum'd  to  ashes 
I   saw   the   foule    that    doth    the 

dispise 
Out  of  her  dust  like  to  a  worme  a 

VIII 

I  saw  a  river  swift,  whose  fomy  bill* 
Did  wash  the  g^und  work  of  an  oU 

wall; 
I  saw  it  cover'd  all  with  grriesly  shai 
That  with  black  horror  dSi  the  ayre 
Thereout  a  strange  beast  with  sevei 

arose. 
That  townes  and  castles  under  hei 

did  coure. 
And  seem'd  both  milder  beasts  and 

foes 
Alike  with  equall  ravine  to  devoure. 
Much  was  I  mazde,  to  see  this  m 

kinde 
In  hundred  formes  to  change  his  fc 

hew"; 
When  as  at  length  I  saw  the  wi 

winde. 
Which   blows  cold  storms,  burst 

Scithian  mew. 
That   sperst   these  cloudes,  and 

short  as  thought, 
This  dreadfull  slwpe  ^ 

nought. 
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IX 

Ihen  all  astoined  with  this  mighty  ghoast, 
An  hideous  bodie,  big  and  strong,  I  sawe, 
With  side   long    beard,  and    locks  down 
hanging  loast, 
£a^,  and  front  full  of  Satumlike 
awe; 
Who,  leaning  on  the  belly  of  a  pot, 
Ponrd  foorth  a  water,  whose  out  gushing 
flood 
bathing  all  the  creakie  shore  aflot, 
ereon  the  Troyan  prince  spilt  Tumus 
blood; 
And  at  his  feete  a  bitch  wolfe  suck  did 

yeeld 
To  two  young  babes:  his  left  the  palme 

tree  stout, 
His  right    hand  did  the  peacefull   olive 

wield, 
And  head  with  lawrell  gamisht  was  about. 
Sudden  both  palme  and  olive  fell  away. 
And  f aire  greene  lawrell  branch  did  quite 
decay. 


Hard  by  a  rivers  side  a  virgin  faire. 
Folding  her  armes  to  heaven  with  thousand 

throbs. 
And  outraging   her  cheekes  and    golden 

haire. 
To  falling  rivers  sound   thus   tun'd    her 

sobs. 
'Where  is,'  quoth  she,  *this  whilom  hon- 
oured face  ? 
Where  the  great  glorie  and  the  auncient 

praise. 
In  which  all  worlds  felicitie  had  place, 
When  gods  and  men  my  honour  up  did 

raise? 
SnfBsd'  it  not  that  civill  warres  me  made 
The  whole   worlds  spoile,   but    that   this 

Hydra  new, 
Of  hundred  Hercules  to  be  assaide. 
With    seven    heads,    budding    monstrous 

crimes  anew. 
So  many  Neroes  and  Caligulaes 
Out  of  these  crooked  shores  must  dayly 

rayse  ?' 

XI 

Upon  an  hill  a  bright  flame  I  did  see. 
Waving  aloft  with  triple  point  to  skie. 
Which,  like  incense  01  precious  cedar  tree, 
With  balnue  odours  fil^  th'  ayre  farre  and 
nie. 


A  bird  all  white,  well  feathered  on  each 

wing. 
Hereout  up  to  the  throne  of  gods  did  flie. 
And  all  the  way  most  pleasant  notes  did 

sing, 
Whilst  in  the  smoake  she  unto  heaven  did 

stie. 
Of  this  faire  fire  the  scattered  rayes  forth 

threw 
On  everie  side  a  thousand  shining  beames: 
When  sudden  dropping  of  a  silver  dew 
(O   grievous   chance  !)   gan  quench  those 

precious  flames; 
That  it,  which  earst  so  pleasant  sent  did 

yeld, 
Of  nothing  now  but   noyous    sulphure 

smehL 

XII 

I  saw  a  spring  out  of  a  rocke  forth  rayle, 
As   cleare  as  christall  gainst  the  sunnie 

beames. 
The  bottome  yeallow,  like  the  golden  grayle 
That    bright   Pactolus   washeth    with    his 

streames: 
It  seem'd  that  Art  and  Nature  had  assem- 
bled 
All  pleasure  there,  for  which  mans  hart 

could  long; 
And  there   a  noyse   alluring   sleepe   soft 

trembled, 
Of  manie  accords,  more  sweete  than  mer- 
maids song: 
The  seates  and  benches  shone  as  yvorie, 
And  hundred  nymphes  sate   side   by  side 

about: 
When  from  nigh  hills,  with  hideous  outcrie, 
A  troupe  of  satyres  in  the  place  did  rout, 
Which    with    their    villeine    feete    the 

streame  did  ray, 
Threw  down  the   seats,  and  drove  the 
nymphs  away. 

XIII 

Much  richer  then  that  vessell  seem'd  to  bee. 
Which  did  to  that  sad  Florentine  appeare, 
Casting  mine  eyes  farre  o£P,  I  chaunst  to 

see 
Upon  the  Latine  coast  herselfe  to  reare. 
But  suddenly  arose  a  tempest  great, 
Bearing  close  envie  to  these  riches  rare, 
Which  gan  assaile  this  ship  with  dreadfull 

threat. 
This  ship,  to  which  none  other  might  com- 
pare. 
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And  finally  the  storme  impetuous 
Suiike  up  these  riches,  second  unto  none, 
Within  the  grille  of  greedie  Nereus. 
I  saw  both  ship  and  mariners  each  one, 

And  all  that  treasure,  drowned   in  the 
maine: 

But  I  the  ship  saw  after  raisd'  againe. 

XIV 

LfOng  having   deeply  g^n^d  these  visions 

sad, 
I  saw  a  citie  like  unto  that  same. 
Which  saw  the  messenger  of  tidings  glad, 
But  that  on   sand  was   built  the   goodly 

frame: 
It  seem'd  her  top  the  firmament  did  rayse. 
And  no  lesse  rich  than  faire,  right  worthic 

sure 
(If  ought  here  worthie)  of  immortall  dayes, 
Or  if  ought  under  heaven  might  firme  en- 
dure. 
Much  wondred  I  to  see  so  faire  a  wall: 
When  fn)m  the  Northerne  coast  a  storme 

arose. 
Which,  breathing   furie  from   his   inward 

gall 
On  all  which  did  against  his  course  oppose. 
Into  a  clowde  of  dust  sperst  in  the  aire 
The  weake  foundations  of  this  citic  faire. 

XV 

At  Icnj^th,  even  at  the  time  when  Morpheus 
Most  trulie  doth  unto  our  eyes  appeare, 
Wearie  to  see  the  heavens  still  wavering 

thus, 
I  saw  Typhieus  sister  comming  neare; 
W^hose  head,  full  bravely  with  a  morion 

hidd, 
Did  seeme  to  match  the  gods  in  majestic. 
She,  by  a  rivers  bancke  that  swift  downe 

slidd, 
Over  all   the  world  did   raise  a  trophee 

hie; 
An   hundred   vanquisht    kings  under   her 

lay. 
With  aniies  bound  at  their  backs  in  shame- 
full  wize. 
Wiilst  I  thus  mazed  was  with  great  affray, 
I   saw  the   heavens  in  warre  against  her 

ri/e: 
Then  downo  she  stricken  fell  with  clap 

of  thoiidcr. 
That  with  great  noyse  I  vrakte  in  sudden 

wonder. 

FINIS. 
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Being  one  day  at  my  window  all  tlone, 
So  manie  strange  things  happened  me  tl 

see. 
As  much  it  grieveth  me  to  thinke  tber 
At  my  right  hand  a  hynde  appear'd  tc 
So  faire  as  mote  the  neatest  god  d        \ 
Two  eager  dogs  did  ner  pursue  in  vumA 
Of  which  the  oile  was  blacke,  the  ot 

white: 
With  deadly  force  so  in  their  cmell  race 
They  pincht  the  haunches  of  that  genUl 

beast. 
That  at  the  last,  and  in  short  time,  I       1% 
Under  a  rocke,  where  she,  alas  t  od 
Fell  to   the  g^und,  and   there 

dide. 
Cruell  death  vanquishing  so  noble 

tie 
Oft  makes  me  wayle  so  hard  a 

II 

After,  at  sea  a  tall  ship  did  appeare. 
Made  all  of  hebcn  and  white  yrorie; 
The   sailes  of  goldc,  of  silke  the  taekle 

were: 
Milde  was  the  winde,  calme  seem'd  the 

sea  to  bee. 
The  skie  each  where  did  show  full  brigkfc 

and  faire: 
With  rich  treasures  this  gay  ship  fraightai 

was: 
But  sudden  storme  did  so  turmoyle  the  aii% 
And  tumbled  up  the  sea,  that  she  (alas !) 
Strake  on  a  rock,  that  under  water  lay. 
And  perished  past  all  recoverie. 
O  how  g^reat  ruth,  and  sorrowfoll  assay, 
Doth  vex  my  spirite  with  perplexitie, 
Thus  in  a  moment  to  see  lost  and  drown^ 
So  great  riches  as  like  cannot  be  f oiml  1 

III 

Then  heavenly  branches  did  I  see  arise 
Out  of  the  fresh  and  lustie  lawrell  tiee. 
Amidst  the  yong  greene  wood:  of  Faiadite 
Some  noble  plant  I  thought  my  selfe  to 
Such  store  of  birds  therein  yshrowded 
C  haunting  in  shade  their  sundrie  melodie* 
That  with   their  sweetnes  I  was  laTisli^ 

nere. 
While  on  this  lawrell  fixed  was  mine  eie» 
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The  skie  gan  everie  where  to  overcast, 
^'^.  darkjaed  was  the  welkin  all  about: 
m  sudden  flash  of  heavens  fire  out  brast, 
this  royall   tree   quite   by   the 
ruute; 
Which  nmkes  me  much  and  ever  to  com- 

plaine; 
For  no  such  shadow  shalbe  had  agaiue. 

IV 

Within  this  wood,  out  of  a  rocke  did  rise 
i  spring  of  water,  mildly  rumbling  downe, 
iVlieieto  approched  not  m  anie  wise 
rhe  homely    shepheard,    nor    the    ruder 

clowne; 
Bnt  manie  Muses,  and  the  nymphes  with- 
all, 
sweetly  in  accord  did  tune  their  voyce 
'"  vue  soft  sounding  of  the  waters  fall, 
t  my  glad  hart  thereat  did  much  re- 
joyce. 
Bat  while  herein  I  tooke  my  chief  e  delight, 
I  saw  (alas  !)  the  gaping  earth  devoure 
The  spring,  the  place,  and  all  cleane  out  of 

sight: 
Which  yet  aggreeves  my  hart  even  to  this 
houre. 
And  wounds  my  soule  with  rufuU  me- 

morie, 
To  see  such  pleasures  gon  so  suddenly. 


I  saw  a  phoenix  in  the  wood  alone. 

With  purple  wings,  and  crest  of  golden  hewe ; 

Stiaoge  bird  he  was,  whereby  I  thought 

anone, 
That  of   some   heavenly  wight  I  had  the 

vewe; 
Untill  he  came  unto  the  broken  tree, 
*"'!  to  the  spring,  that  late  devoured  was. 

say  I  more  ?   Each  thing  at  last  we 

see 
Doth  passe  away:  the  phoenix  there,  alas  I 
Spying  the  tree  destroid,  the  water  dride, 
Himselfe  smote  with  his  beake,  as  in  dis- 

daine, 
And  so  foorthwith   in  great  despight  he 

dide: 
That  yet  my   heart  bumes  in  exceeding 

paine, 


For  ruth  and  pitie  of  so  haples  plight. 
O,  let  mine  eyes  no  more  see  such  a 
sight  I 

VI 

At  last,  so  faire  a  ladie  did  I  spie. 

That  thinking  yet  on   her  I   bume   and 
quake: 

On  hearbs   and   flowres  she  walked  pen« 
sively, 

Milde,  but  yet  love  she  proudly  did  for- 
sake: 

White  seem*d  her  robes,  yet  woven  so  they 
were 

As    snow    and    golde    together  had  been 
wrought: 

Above  the  wast  a  darke  clowde  shrouded 
her, 

A  sting^g  serpent  by  the  heele  her  caught; 

Wherewith  she  languisht  as  the  gathered 
floure. 

And  well  assured  she  mounted  up  to  joy. 

Alas  !  on  earth  so  nothing  doth  endure. 

But  bitter  g^efe  and  sorrowfuU  annoy: 
Which  make  this  life  wretched  and  mis- 
erable. 
Tossed  with  stormes  of  fortune  variable. 

VII 

When  I  behold  this  tickle  trusties  state 
Of  vaine  worlds  glorie,  flitting  too  and  fro, 
And  mortall  men  tossed  by  troublous  fate 
In  restles  seas  of  wretchednes  and  woe, 
I  wish  I  might  this  wearie  life  forgoe, 
And  shortly  tume  unto  my  happie  rest, 
Where  my  free  spirite  might  not  anie  moe 
Be  vext  with   sights,  that  doo  her  peace 

molest. 
And  ye,  faire   Ladie,  in  whose  bounteous 

brest 
All  heavenly  grace  and  vertue  shrined  is. 
When  ye  these  rythmes  doo  read,  and  vew 

the  rest. 
Loath  this  base  world,  and  thinke  of  hea- 
vens blis: 
And  though  ye  be  the  fairest  of  Gods 

creatures, 
Yet  thinke,  that  death  shall  spoyle  your 
goodly  features. 

FINIS. 
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[When  the  first  three  books  of  the  Faery 
Qtieen  were  published  in  1590,  Spenser  had 
been  st  work  upon  the  poem  for  at  least  ten 
years.  The  earliest  records  of  its  existence  are 
worth  transcribing.  In  the  letter  to  Harvey  of 
April  2,  1580,  he  writes :  *  Nowe,  my  Dreames 
and  Dying  Pellicane  being  fully  finished  .  .  . 
and  presentlye  to  bee  imprinted,  I  wil  in  hande 
forthwith  with  my  Faery  Queene^  whyche  I 
praye  you  hartily  send  me  with  al  expedition,and 
your  frendlr  letters  and  long  expected  judge- 
ment wythai,  whyche  let  nut  be  shorte,  but  in 
all  pointes  snohe  as  you  ordinarilye  use  and  I 
extraordinarily  desire.*  That  was  in  the  days 
just  following  the  publication  of  the  Calendar^ 
•ome  three  months  and  a  half  before  he  went 
with  Lord  Grey  to  Ireland.  There,  probably 
in  the  year  15^2,  occurred  that  gathering  in 
the  little  cottage  near  Dublin  so  memorably 
reoonnted  by  his  friend  Lodowick  firyskett. 
Being  iuTited  to  speak  of  moral  philosophy, 
its  benefits  and  its  nature,  Spenser  declined : 
'For/  said  ha,  *  sure  I  am  that  it  is  not  unknowns 
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unto  yon  that  I  haye  already  nndert 
work  tending  to  the  same  effect,  whic 
lieroical   verse,  under  the  title  of  a 
Queene^  to  represent  all  the  moral  yerti 
signing  to  every  virtue  a  knight  to  be 
tron  and  defender  of  the  same :  in  whose 
and  f  eates  of  armes  and  chivalry  the  otM 
of  that  virtue  whereof  he  is  the  protec 
be  expressed,  and  the  vices  and  unmlv 
that  oppose  themselves  against  the 
beaten  aowne  and  overcome.  Whi^^  • 
I  have  already  well  entred  into.*  1      t  «« 
were  content  to  await  its  conclusion. 

Eight  years  passed,  completing  a 
with  but  a  quarter  of  the  whole  wod 
and  still  this  conclusion  seemed  to  tl 
within  easy  reach.  The  Letter  to  Raleis 
him  quite  confident  of  achieving  his  1 
and  forty-fourth  canto,  shows  him  ey« 
ning  another  hundred  and  forty-foor  ia 
Mortality,  that  favorite  theme  of  his  gen 
the  theme  of  Complaints^  was  aasnredlj 
his  mind  when  he  thought  of  his  Famy 
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,  the  second  three  books  were  ex- 
i  more  rapidly  than  the  first,  at  the 
8,  of  about  a  book  a  year ;  for  they 
ave  been  taken  up  in  earnest  before 
o  Ireland  in  1591,  and  they  were 
n  the  spring  of  1594,  under  the 
e  may  think,  of  his  approaching 
How  he  progressed  with  them  is 
■ded  in  the  thirty-third  and  the 
mets  of  the  Amoreiti.  They  were 
d  till  1596,  apparently  because  he 
ke  them  to  London  earlier. 
;ieth  sonnet  of  the  Amoretti^  which 
le  completion  of  thus  much  of  his 
.res  that,  *  being  halfe  fordonne' 
ed ),  the  poet  will  rest,  *  and  gather 
lew  breath  awhile.'  That  is  the 
'  about  the  further  progress  of  the 
t  until  the  publication  in  1609,  ten 
his  death,  of  the  cantos  on  Muta- 
se  have  been  regarded  by  some  as 
ent  poem  (not  unlike  the  Cinque 
iosto)  —  for  the  reason,  it  seems, 
*€  competent  to  stand  alone.  Yet 
ct  that  they  were  numbered  VI, 
II  ( surely  not  by  the  printer)  indi- 
ley  are  part  of  a  larger  whole,  and 
the  first  of  them  gives  the  clearest 
ence  that  they  belong  to  the  great 
V^ere  these  cantos,  then,  all  that 
id  time  during  four  years  to  com- 
t  remaining  books  of  his  poem,  or 

others,  which  may  have  perished 
ter  of  159S  ?  Again,  their  being 
J  they  are  is  suggestive :  Spenser 
ight,  at  least  to  have  planned  this 
outline,  possibly  to  have  executed 

of  it.  A  generation  after  his 
imes  Ware  asserted  that  the  Faery 
)een  finished,  and  that  the  iinpnb- 
had  been  lost  in  1598  '  by  the  dis- 
>u8e  of  his  servant,  whom  he  had 
him  into  England.'  The  story  is, 
ocryphal  ( that  Spenser  could  have 
:  books  in  four  years  is  a  manifest 
;  nor  would  any  so  extensive  a  loss 
o  be  recorded  earlier);  yet  it  may 
the  sack  of  Kilcolman  deprived  the 
a  few  such  fragments  as  this, 
tter  of  April  2,  1580,  from  which 
)wledge  of  the  Faery  Queen  is  de- 
er, we  have  seen,  called  for  the 

Harvey  upon  his  new  venture, 
er  loath  to  express  an  opinion, 
le  of  those  misguided  verdicts  to 
f  his  stamp  are  unluckily  prone : 
a  mere  curiosity  of  criticism,  did 
ance  record  the  views  of  the  poet 
!*o  be  plaine,'  is  the  summing  up, 
e  of  aj  judgement,  if  your  Nine 


Comasdies  .  .  .  come  not  neerer  Ariostoes  comes- 
dies  .  .  .  than  that  Elvish  Queene  doth  to  his 
Orlando  Furtoso,  which,  notwithstanding,  you 
wil  needesseeme  to  emulate,  and  hope  to  overgo, 
as  you  flatly  professed  your  self  in  one  of  your 
last  letters.'  In  undertaking  what  he  must 
have  meant  to  be  the  grand  work  of  his  life, 
Spenser,  then,  was  deliberately  setting  him^lf 
to  rival  Ariosto. 

This  avowed  rivalry  is  involved  in  the  very 
origins  of  his  plan.  For,  first  and  most  obvi- 
ously, he  must  build  up  an  extended  poem  of 
action :  the  material  in  which  his  didactic  pur- 
pose was  to  be  worked  out,  was  epic.  In  this 
field  all  the  many  influences  that  would  control 
his  choice  drew  him  irresistibly  to  one  quarter, 
the  romance.  The  poetry  in  which  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  native  literature  were  embodied 
gave  him,  for  epics,  romances.  The  great 
legendary  hero  of  his  race,  the  ancestor  of  his 
Queen,  Arthur,  was  at  the  very  heart  of  ro- 
mance. The  highest  embodiment  of  his  own 
spiritual  ideals  was  in  chivalry,  and  chivali'y 
implied  romance.  Romance,  too,  satisfied  to 
the  full  his  native  delight  in  color  and  warmth 
and  magic  of  beauty,  llie  epics  of  antiquity, 
on  the  other  hand,  dealt  with  alien  matter,  in 
an  alien,  though  noble,  spirit.  Such  imitations 
of  them  as  had  been  made  by  Trissino,  Ron- 
sard,  and  others,  were  too  utterly  dreary  to 
encourage  a  like  attempt,  and  the  Gerusalemme 
Liberata  of  Tasso,  in  wnich  the  native  glamour 
of  romance  was  to  be  informed  by  their  more 
spacious  and  simpler  art,  had  not  yet  been 
given  to  the  world.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural,  then,  more  inevitable,  than  that  Spen- 
ser should  set  himself  to  rival  the  Orlando  Fu- 
rioso.  In  1580  it  still  stood  as  the  one  really 
great  poem  of  epic  scope  that  sixteenth-century 
Europe  had  produced,the  accepted  masterpiece, 
moreover,  of  that  variety  of  the  epic  to  which 
he  was  irresistibly  drawn,  the  romance  poem. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Ariosto  was  further- 
more accounted  a  grave  and  moral  poet,  a 
master  in  the  art  of  poetic  edification.  Hf 
had  come  by  this  repute  through  the  cleares 
of  critical  necessities.  His  fertility  and  de- 
lightfulness,  which  seemed  to  revive  the  lost 
epical  spirit  of  Homer,  had  captivated  at  once 
all  lovers  of  poetry ;  but  poetry  could  not  in 
those  days  be  its  own  raison  d^ltre^  it  must 
make  for  moral  edification  :  the  inevitable  con- 
cern of  his  admirers,  therefore,  had  for  gen- 
erations been  to  expound  the  ultimate  serious- 
ness of  his  purpose.  His  easy-going  scepticism, 
his  irreverence,  his  delight  in  life  and  action, 
moral  and  immoral,  for  their  own  sake,  with- 
out ethical  prepossessions,  these  qualities  they 
ignored  or  explained  away :  his  seriousness 
(sometimes,  by  force  of  imaginatiye  sympathy, 
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very  genuine,  but  more  often  conventional  or 
factitious)  they  exalted  to  a  level  witli  the  high 
seriousness  of  Virgil.  The  chief  engine  of 
their  work  was  allegory.  Ariosto,  who  made 
free  use  of  whatever  might  enrich  his  poem, 
had  adorned  it  here  and  there  with  frankly 
allegorical  episodes :  successive  commentators 
had  forced  a  like  interpretation  upon  other 
passages,  till,  by  1580,  the  whole  poem  was 
expounded  as  a  many-colored,  comprehensive 
allegory  of  life,  and  all  its  admirers  were 
agreed  on  its  fundamental  morality. 

*  Our  sage  and  serious  Spenser,'  then,  could 
find  even  in  the  moral  aspects  of  the  Orlando 
matter  for  sincere  emulation :  in  particular, 
of  course,  that  allegory  which  had  been  so 
thoroughly  read  into  it  by  commentators. 
This  was,  at  best,  somewhat  irregular :  it  illus- 
trated the  moral  problems  of  life,  efficiently 
perhaps,  but  rather  at  random:  it  left  room 
for  a  more  philosophic  method.  He  must  have 
felt  that,  in  this  regard,  he  might  safely  ^hope 
to  overgo'  the  Itaiian.  For,  with  a  genuine 
fervor  for  allegory,  impossible  to  the  more 
worldly  and  modem  Ariosto,  impossible  even 
to  those  commentators  on  the  Orlando  who  had 
pushed  allegorical  interpretation  so  far,  he  had 
conceived  a  plan  of  vastly  greater  scope  and 
more  thorough  method.  His  poem  was  to  ex- 
pound a  complete  system  of  Christian  ethics, 
modelled  upon  the  Aristotelian  scheme  of  the 
virtues  and  vices,  and  tliis  main  allegory  was 
Ko  be  enriched  by  another,  to  deal  with  notable 
contemporary  events  and  personages. 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  compose  a  great 
poem  of  action  which  commentators  may  find 
means  to  interpret  allegorically,  and  quite  an- 
other to  develop  a  set  of  ideas  allegorically  in 
a  g^at  poem  of  action.  For,  given  the  action, 
it  will  go  hard  but  some  definite  spiritual  par- 
ndlel  may  be  found  for  it  (as  Tasso,  having 
composed  his  romance-epic,  safeguarded  the 
moat  seductive  passages  by  ex  post  facto  allego- 
rizing) :  given  the  set  of  ideas,  however,  action, 
free,  self-sustaining,  moving  of  its  own  im- 
pulse in  a  plain  path,  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
invent.  And  Spenser's  material  was  unasually 
stubborn.  He  had  twelve  *  private  morall  ver- 
tues,"  each  to  be  embodied  in  a  knight,  whose 
*  feates  of  armes  and  chivalry '  were  to  show 
the  workings  of  that  virtue  with  regard  to  *  the 
vices  and  unruly  appetites  that  oppose  them- 
selv«'S  against  the  same.*  To  devise  twelve  ap- 
propriate courses  of  action  was  manifestly  but 
to  begin :  these  must  furthermore  be  held  to- 
gether ;  and  how  ?  If  he  carried  them  all  for- 
ward simultaneously,  by  interweaving,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Orlando  JPun'oso,  he  might  in- 
deed achieve  unity,  but  he  would  also  confuse 
the  philoeophio  development  of  each  separate 


viiiiue  :  if  he  developed  the  action  of  eadi  r 
tue  separately  and  continuously,  the  seeoad 
begun  until  the  first  was  ended,  he  woold 
composing  not  one  poem  but  twelve.  The  tii 
native  was  certainly  hard.     In  the  philoso 
scheme,  however,  after  which  his  owe 
planned,  Aristotle's,  Spenser  found 
ments  of  a  solution.     Concerning  Mi      * 
he  read  that  *  it  seems  to  be  a  kind  o«  «m,ium 
of  all  the  other  virtues,  in  that  it  make*  * 
better  and  cannot  be  without  them.' 
this  hint  he  developed  means  of  nnififrai 
The  twelve  virtues  were  to  be  treated  ml 
rately,  but  at  the  same  time  brought  into  m 
tion  to  the  master  virtue  Magnanimity, — er,( 
he  chose.  Magnificence.     In  narrative  Un* 
there  was  to  be  a  hero,  who,  by  playii^ai 
portant,  though  it  might  be  a  brief,  part  i 
enterprise  of  each  knight,  should  be  giad^ 
developed  as  the  central  agent  of  the  pi— 
Epical  dignity  would  be  furthered  if  this 
were  historic,  and  romance  pointed  to  the 
ish  Arthur.     Then  there  must  be  a  beroiOT- 
who  could  hardly  be  Qnenevere.    At  this  mU 
the  allegory  gave  an  opening  to  loyalty  <-       I 
one  pleases,  adulation.    For  according  to . 
totle,    the  object-matter  of   Mf^fnanimiw^  • 
honor,  or  '  Glory,'  and  who  could  better  lini 
for  this  than  Spenser's  sovereign,  Elizabtdil 
This  choice  determined  the  rest.   She  could  Ml 
be  introduced  in  propria  persona,  still  lev  am 
other  historic  character.     The  poet,  thersfQi% 
invented  for  her  the  disguise  of  Gloriana,  QsMi 
of  Faery  Land.  For  narrative  function  he  gtit 
her  the  initiation  of  the  twelve  enterprises. 

This  general  outline  of  action  once  oonttiif^ 
the  separate  parts  could  be  planned  as  the  pc 
progressed.   There  was  no  need  that  the  p*— > 
ter  of  each  book  should  be  determined  «< 
outset ;  even  the  conclusion  might  be  1       wm 
a  time  undecided.     The  one  problem  w  *^ 
solved  immediately  was  the  beginninf^.   \ 
various  enterprises  were  to  start  from  theeiiMt 
of  Gloriana  on  successive  days  of  ber  gml 
annual  feast.  Should  this  feast  be  deseriMdift 
the  outset  in  a  sort  of  proem,  or  should  mdk 
separate  book  beg^n  with  an  account  of  thai  pv» 
ticular  day  of  the  feast  on  which  the  knttbt  il 
the  book  was  sent  forth  ?  One  or  other  of  Ui  Mi 
methods  would  unquestionably  have  bees  dM 
choice  of  Ariosto,  who,  as  a  genuine  roouuM 
poet,  believed  in  beg^ning  at  the  b^innisB^ 
To  begin  there,  however,  would  not  tie  cfM 
(Ariosto  himself  had  been  blamed  for  jost  tha^ 
the  genuine  epic  poet  plunged  at  once  in  wndim 
res ;  and  the  Faery  Queen,  though  not  epie  Im 
formal  structure,  ought  none  the  lesa  to  ae* 
knowledge  classical  law.    Spenser,  theiefoNi 
determined  to  keep  his  beginninn,  the  ImhI| 
for  retrospective  presantment.    Sinoe  be  cf^ 
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elt  also,  however,  that  this  feast  was 
t  pageant,  to  be  preserved  entire  and 
ibated  among  the  several  books,  it 
nifestly,  in  default  of  first  place,  come 
far  his  plan  might  seem  to  be  clear, 
account  given  in  the  prefatory  letter 
)erplexing.  According  to  one  passage, 
th  and  last  book  is  to  be  devoted  en- 
e  beginnings ;  according  to  another,  it 
sni  to  be  intended  for  the  enterprise 
relf th  knight ;  and  surely,  one  might 
om  it  some  termination  to  the  quest 
ficence  for  Glory,  of  Arthur  for  his 
leen.  One  inclines  to  doubt  if  Spenser 
3W  just  where  his  plan  was  taking  him. 
uiized,  the  Faery  Queen  must  mani- 

at  a  disadvantage  with  other  g^at 
action.  Despite  the  ingenious  device 
ig  the  separate  enterprises  to  the  quest 
r  and  the  rule  of  Gloriana,  the  poem 
have  that  unity,  that  centralization  of 
hich  distinguishes  the  epics  of  anti- 
I  the  six  books  composed,  Arthur  does 
Y  become  a  controlling  and  guiding 
the  action,  nor  is  it  likely  that  all  the 
>uld  have  made  him  that.  Qloriana 
ver  have  become  much  more  than  a 

presiding  divinity,  a  transcendent 
L  Nor,  in  lieu  of  centralization,  could 
1  attain  the  forward  energy  of  the 
Fxtrxoso.  Ariosto's  romance  moves  like 
river,  in  a  dozen  currents,  now  min- 
w  separating,  ever  on,  leisurely,  irre- 
[n  the  Faery  Queen,  one  enterprise  must 
lourse  uninterrupted  to  the  end,  and 
ppear  forever;  a  fresh  start  must  be 
other  enterprise,  with  new  characters, 
tion  and  followed  through  ;  and  then 
That  these  enterprises  succeed  each 
ime,  that  certain  episodes  are  carried 
1  book  to  book,  and  certain  characters, 
ly  create  the  impression  of  forward 
Ls  it  progresses,  indeed,  the  poem  takes 
und  more  the  external  aspect  of  the 
but  the  ground  plan  of  separate  enter- 
jps  its  action  fundamentally  different, 
without  clearly  perceptible  goal, 
jculiarity  of  organization,  however,  is 
e  cause  that  so  many  have  found  the 
ueen  tedious.  They  might  complain, 
lat  the  poem  is  not  grounded  in  action, 
33e  simple  human  energies  which  alone 
(tain  an  epic  or  a  romance  at  such 
;  is  sadly  wanting.  And  they  would 
with  some  reason.  Spenser's  knights 
I  chivalric  feat  to  chivaliic  feat  with 
rprise,  but  the  eye  of  their  creator 
ten  upon  the  doing  than  the  deed, 
lows  scene  in  the  narrative,  le«s  often 
ater  of    active  forces  than  a  picture 


of  spiritual  conditions.  Spenser,  indeed,  had 
not  that  delight  in  the  realities  of  living  ac- 
tion, that  native  sense  for  the  situations  that 
lurk  in  the  conflict  of  living  energies,  which 
were  the  gift  of  the  poet  he  particularly  emu- 
lated. The  combats  of  his  knights,  for  example, 
how  often  they  seem  to  be  repetitions  of  a  set 
ceremony  I  To  Ariosto  each  combat  is  a  new 
and  quite  peculiar  act  of  life ;  it  is  the  outbreak 
of  forces  that  meet  in  a  fresh  combination  or 
under  fresh  conditions ;  simple  or  intricate,  it 
has  a  spirit  and  growth  of  its  own.  That 
unending  recurrence  of  encounters,  therefore, 
which  is  the  special  infirmity  of  romance,  be- 
comes in  his  poem  a  manifestation  of  exuber- 
ant vitality,  in  the  Faery  Queen,  on  the  other 
hand,  spirited  as  some  few  of  the  combats  are, 
particularly  those  of  the  second  book,  one  re- 
cognizes only  too  clearly  that  Spenser's  heart  is 
not  in  this  eager  work.  Nor  is  it  in  that  active 
conflict  of  will  with  will,  of  purpose  with  cir- 
cumstance, which  is  the  life  of  the  poetry  of 
action.  Even  in  those  scenes  which  are  most 
truly  dynamic,  not  merely  picturesque  or  ex- 
pository, scenes  like  the  meeting  of  the  Red- 
cross  Knight  with  Despair,  the  action,  the 
power,  is  mainly  embodied  in  one  personage ; 
there  is  little  interplay  of  forces.  For  situations 
his  sense  is  at  times  curiously  fallible  ;  as  when 
Britomart  at  the  close  of  her  combat  with  Ar- 
thegall,  and  during  and  after  the  negotiations 
for  truce,  is  left  standing,  like  an  image,  with 
her  sword  uplifted  to  strike. 

It  would  seem  sufficiently  clear  that  such 
failings  as  these,  in  so  far  as  they  are  failings, 
spring  from  a  native  inaptitude  for  the  poetry 
of  action.  Yet  how  often  we  hear  them  and 
others  ascribed  to  the  allegorical  design !  If, 
in  any  passage,  the  poet's  imagination  seems 
to  flag,  the  blame  is  always  on  the  allegory. 
The  combat  of  the  Redcross  Knight  with  the 
Dragon  is  conventional  and  lifeless  —  because 
the  allegory  obliges  Spenser  to  draw  the  fight- 
ing out  to  the  third  day.  Medina  and  her  two 
sisters  are  desperately  uninteresting,  the  do- 
mestic organization  of  the  House  of  Alma  is 
described  in  rather  ridiculous  detail  —  again 
because  of  the  allegory.  The  allegory,  in 
short,  is  mainly  a  check  or  drag  upon  the  poet's 
naturally  spontaneous  and  fresh  imagination. 
That  many  of  the  leading  characters,  for  in- 
stance, are  too  shadow-like,  not  living  men  and 
women  in  whom  one  can  take  a  living  interest, 
is  what  might  have  been  expected ;  as  embodi- 
ments of  abstractions  they  could  not  be  other. 
Bunyan,  to  be  sure,  has  shown  that  allegory 
can  be  made  vital  at  length,  but  the  length  of 
the  Filgriin's  Progress  is  as  nothing  to  that  of 
the  Faery  Queen,  and  its  plan  is  the  perfection 
of  simplicity.    To  an  allegorical  schemoj  on 
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the  other  hand,  so  vast  and  so  complicated  as 
that  devised  by  Spenser,  no  poet  could  have 
g:iven  full  imaginative  life.  Hence,  in  the  end, 
the  poem*s  peculiar  tediousness. 

In  criticism  such  as  this  there  is  just  enough 
truth  to  be  misleading.  The  combat  of  ^e 
Kedcross  Knight  with  the  Dragon,  Medina  and 
her  sisters,  the  House  of  Alma  —  it  caunot  be 
denied  that  these  must  be  charged  on  the  alle- 
gory. Yet  when  we  survey  the  poem  from  end 
to  end,  how  many  such  staring  failures  do  we 
find,  how  many  failures  that  can  clearly  be  laid 
to  allegorical  pressure  ?  It  is  true  also  that,  if 
many  of  the  leading  characters  are  somewhat 
rJiadow-like  and  unreal,  the  fault  niay  partly 
be  that  they  personate  abstractions,  ^ut  has 
Spenser,  anywhere  in  his  work  at  large,  shown 
signs  of  the  power  to  create  substantial  men 
and  women  ?  If  the  Faery  Queen  had  been  de- 
signed as  pure  romance,  would  its  leading  char- 
acters have  been  more  human  ?  Is  not  their 
remoteness  due  quite  as  much  to  his  absorption 
in  the  ideal  as  to  his  love  of  mere  allegory  ? 
Indeed,  this  supposed  domination  of  the  poem 
by  allegory,  the  allegory  of  abstractions,  will 
hardly  bear  the  test  of  simple  reading.  In  the 
first  two  books,  of  course,  tliose  with  which 
everybody  is  familiar,  it  is  indisputable.  The 
Redcross  Knight  and  Una,  Sir  Uuyon  and  his 
Palmer, and  the  long  array  of  personages  among 
whom  these  two  champions  execute  tlieir  *feates 
of  armes  and  chivalry'  very  manifestly  stand  for 
qualities,  ideas,  and  the  like,  and  the  *  feates 
of  armes  and  chivalry '  for  successive  *"  opera- 
tions '  of  the  spirit.  With  Book  III,  however, 
there  comes  a  sudden  and  most  curious  change. 
Britomart,  the  heroine,  is  still  nominally  of  the 
old  order,  the  formal  embodiment  of  chastity, 
and  she  is  accompanied  by  a  few  figures  like 
Malecasta,  also  of  the  old  order ;  but  other 
figures  appear,  and  in  the  greater  number,  who 
can  be  reduced  to  abstractions  by  nothing  short 
of  violence.  Florimel  is  no  more  than  a  beau- 
tiful maiden  of  romance,  faithful  to  her  love 
amid  disasters  ;  Hellenore  is  but  a  frail  wife, 
Malbecco,  up  to  the  time  of  his  transformation, 
but  an  old  and  jealous  hnsband  ;  and  their 
actions  are  equally  unsymbolic.  In  a  word, 
barring  personal  and  historic  allusions,  most  of 
the  characters  in  Book  III  are  no  more  than 
men  and  women  of  certain  general  types  en- 
gaged in  actions  which  are  typically  moral. 
One  may,  of  course,  with  Spenser,  call  such 
work  allegory,  but  it  is  manifestly  not  that 
kind  of  allegory  which  can  hamper  free  move- 
ment of  the  imagination ;  and  when  one  notices 
that  it  prevails  throughout  the  better  part  of 
the  remaining  books,  one  wonders  at  the  per- 
sistence'of  the  old  cry. 

Tet  After  this  mueh-*bnMd  allegoxy  of  ab- 


stractions has  ceased  to  dominate  the  ro 
it  still  remains  a  mode  of  the  poet's 
creative  power  —  among  the  minor  i 
Throughout  the  poem,  indeed,  these  fig^ 
on  the  whole,  more  vivid  than  those 
lead  the  action,  and  when  they  are  partii 
vivid  it  is  often  because  of  their  alle, 
intensity.  The  main  characters  dra 
little  life  from  the  allegory  ;  when  th 
press  us,  it  is  rather  as  types  of  ide 
manity  ;  but  those  others,  among  whoi 
move,  how  often  their  life  is  the  very  q 
sence  of  an  emotion  or  an  idea  I  It  is  i 
procession  at  the  House  of  Pride,  or  the 
of  Cupid,  that  one  need  cite  anew,  o^ 
as  these  pageants  are,  they  are  mainlj 
mental,  and  the  value  of  allegory  as  on 
has  always  been  recognized.  But  those  i 
figures  Uiat  play  a  small  but  real  part 
action,  one  succeeding  another  in  brief 
how  much  of  the  power  of  the  poem 
from  them  I  We  may  be  indifferent  to  A 
to  Belphcebe,  to  Duessa,  to  Cam  bell  an 
amond ;  but  Despair  and  Atin  and  Gn 
the  blacksmith  Care  and  Talus  ( if  he 
minor  figure ),  these  are  unforgettable, 
are  not  human  beings  ;  their  very  life  • 
ture  and  action  is  rooted  in  the  immatei 
they  embody.  If  ever  abstractions  tool 
and  walked,  it  is  these.  And  beside 
are  half-human  creatures,  such  as  Igv 
link  them  with  wholly  human  and  del 
creatures  such  as  Phtedria,  whose  charm 
ever  at  odds  with  her  allegorical  duty.  • 
had  the  FcLery  Queen  been  pure  ro 
would  have  been  a  much  less  ex(misit% 
For,  in  fine,  the  world  of  the  raery 
not  altogether  the  world  of  romance , 
possible,  more  remote,  more  strange, 
diverse.  By  its  forest  fountains  meet 
and  Diana,  almost  within  the  ken  of  CI 
knights  and  ladies,  and  in  its  castles  o 
its  open  hillsides  and  heaths,  among  geni 
retainers  and  shepherds  and  very  rabb 
by  side  with  giants  and  monsters,  mov 
incarnations  of  the  immaterial.  It  is  i 
of  jarring  elements  gathered  from  an 
and  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissan 
harmonized  by  the  serenest  of  poetic  in 
tions.  In  such  a  world  as  this,  if  we  can  1 
its  atmosphere,  we  shall  not  craTe  th« 
and  sparkle  of  movement  that  are  at  sv 
tide  in  the  Orlando  JPiin'oso,  nor  CTen  the 
human  energies  of  the  g^at  epics :  ii 
life  to  which  these  are  not  essential 
externally  a  Ppem  of  action,  meant  1 
Ariosto's,  the  Faery  Queen  is  at  heart  1 
vision  of  a  contemplative  mind  to  wh 
main  realities  of  life  are  beauty  and  1 
of  the  spirit    If  it  qnickeos  at  imre  ii 
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on  fnll  and  yis^rous,  the  quickening  is 
1  moment,  and  when  it  subsides  we  are 
etfuL  Faint  in  passion,  faint  even  in 
the  poem  appeals  most  intimately  to 
ward  eye  '  which  can  read  forms  and 

beanty,  and  feature  and  bearing  as 
iaX  the  spirit,  and  to  the  mind  that  can 
spirit  in  speech.  And  this  world  that 
lias  created  can  never  be  to  us  a  mere 
[han  paradise  of  romance.  Amid  its 
E  ideal  creatures,  though  we  may  not 

force  of  the  express  moral  doctrine 
:t,  we  shall  feel  the  force  of  the  poet's 
it.  His  temper  of  grave  and  sweet 
.ty,  always  human,  that  tone  of  the 
ich  is  ever  the  chief  spring  of  moral 
,  this  will  be  unescapable,  and,  in  the 
rill  be  this  as  much  as  the  pure  mag^o 
raagination  that  will  seem  to  impart 
poem  its  peculiar  and  imperturbable 
ere. 

ir  was  long  ago  called  '  the  Rubens  of 
3,*  and  the  phrase  is  still  passed  about, 
on  which  it  evokes  of  large,  plump, 
d- white  women  and  of  big-hmbed, 
len,  of  superb  physical  vigor  and  of 
lagnificence  of  color,  will  hardly  ap- 
the  judicious  as  Spenserian.  If  one 
re  a  phrase,  let  it  be  Charles  Lamb's 
it  of  poets,'  since  that,  despite  its  ap- 
agueness,  has  a  meaning.  For  what 
npreases  us  in  the  Faery  Queen  is  its 

over  a  dozen  capital  defects  by  the 
'  a  very  few,  and  those  the  essential, 
lalities.     Its  narrative  plan  is  funda- 

vicious,  the  narrative  execution  of  the 
ipisodes  is  weakened  api'ain  and  again 
most  singular  blunders,  it  is  neither 
it  allegory  nor  consistent  romance,  it 
sr  one  canto  to  rhymed  genealogy,  an- 
rhyraed  chronicle,  another  to  a  merely 
B  transmogrification  of  the  human  body 
IS  crude  as  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
lan  de  la  Rose;  one  might  continue 
r  of  its  defects,  general  and  particular, 
m.  And  yet,  as  unmistakably  as  the 
Commedia^  it  has  the  imaginative  and 

tone  of  high  poetry.  Perhaps  just 
of  these  defects,  moreover,  no  poem 
IS  feel  more  keenly  the  mere  viHue  of 
>penser's  almost  unerring  sense  for  lan- 
id  his  apparently  inexhaustible  power 
ig  out  the  most  limpid  and  exquisitely 
ed  verse,  these  make  poetry  of  mate- 
;  his  imagination  cannot  vivify.  It  is 
to,  that  have  made  him  master  to  so 
>etic  spirits  of  alien  temper.  He  has 
Qore  poets  than  almost  any  other  poet 
terature. 
lost  patent,  though  not  the  most  inti- 


mate, mode  of  his  influence  has  been  his  great 
stanza.  Much  has  been  written  about  its  quali- 
ties of  form,  which  have  been  illustrated  by  a 
long  line  of  masterpieces;  a  word,  therefore, 
about  its  origins  may  be  better  worth  while, 
especially  since  critics  have  not  always  re- 
membered that,  if  he  invented  this  stanza,  it 
was,  in  part,  of  necessity.  When  he  began  the 
Faery  Qtieen,  indeed,  the  forms  among  which  he 
might  have  chosen  were  few  and  not  all  good. 
Blank  verse  had  not  yet  been  suppled  to  free 
movement  by  generations  of  dramatic  artists ; 
it  was  a  yet  new  and  strange  invention.  The 
ten-syllable  couplet  labored  under  the  name 
of  *  riding  rimes '  and  was  associated  chiefly 
with  the  more  humorous  passages  of  the  Can- 
terbury  Tales.  Spenser  might  well  have  disre- 
garded this  prejudice,  but  it  was  of  weight. 
In  stanzas,  the  accredited  form  for  high  poetry 
was  the  rhyme  royal,  the  stanza  of  his  own 
Hymns.  This  was  capable  of  sweetness  and 
grace,  even  of  vigor:  seven  lines,  however, 
was  rather  narrow  compass  for  the  more  ex- 
tended harmonies  of  verse,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  rhymes  at  the  close  restricted  free 
movement.  Finally,  there  was  the  Italian  ot" 
tava  rimOy  the  stauza  of  Ariosto's  romance  and 
of  his  own  *  Virgil's  Gnat.'  For  such  a  poem 
as  he  was  about  to  undertake  it  might  seem  to 
have  been  the  most  natural  form.  Yet,  admir- 
ably adapted  to  a  rapid  and  flexible  style  and 
to  the  ready  interchange  of  pathos,  humor,  and 
lively  action,  as  also  to  facile  sweetness,  it 
was  hardly  capable  of  graver  modulations,  of 
such  higher  harmonies  as  Spenser  was  then 
dreaming.  The  first  six  lines  were  too  fluent, 
the  distinct  couplet  at  the  close  was  too  epi- 
grammatic. In  defect,  then,  of  satisfactory 
models,  he  was  driven  to  invention.  He  knew, 
in  Chaucer  and  Lyndesay,  a  fine,  sonorous  old 
stanza  in  eight  verses,  built  of  two  quatrains 
linked  by  rhyme.  Such  linking  by  rhyme  was 
familiar  to  him  from  Marot  as  well,  and  he 
had  practised  the  art  in  the  Calendar.  He  had 
also  there  experimented  with  the  alexandrine, 
had  learned  to  moderate  and  vary  its  pendulum 
movement,  and  had  found  that,  in  combination 
with  other  measures,  it  was  capable  of  the  most 
unexpected  sonorities.  For  his  Faery  Queen^ 
thei*efore,  he  merely  added  to  the  old  stanza 
that  he  knew  a  final  alexandrine,  and  by  that 
simplest  combination  transfig^ured  them  both. 

*  Beauty  makin^;^  beautiful  old  rime, 
In  pnUse  of  ladies  dead  and  lovely  knights.' 

Those  verses  of  Shakespeare  might  seem  to 
have  been  meant  fur  motto  to  the  Faery  Qtieen. 
Read  somewhat  fantastically,  they  might  also 
fit  the  stanza  to  which  the  Faery  Qtteen  owes  so 
much  of  its  abiding  charm.] 
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A  LETTER  OF  THE  AUTHORS 

EXPOUNDING    HIS   WHOLE   INTENTION    IN 

THE  COURSE  OF  THIS  WORKE :    WHICH 

FOR  THAT  IT  GIVETH   GREAT  LIGHT 

TO  THE  READER,  FOR  THE  BETTER 

UNDERSTANDING   IS    HEREUNTO 

ANNEXED 

rO  THE    RIGHT    NOBLE,   AND   VALOROUS, 

SIR   WALTER  RALEIGH   KNIGHT,    LORD 

WARDEIN   OF  THE  STANNERYES, 

AND   HER    MAJESTIES    LIEFE- 

TENAUNT   OF   THE   COUNTY 

OF   CORXEWAYLL 

Sir,  kuowiug  how  doubtfully  all  allege 
ries  may  be  coustrueJ,  aud  this  booke  of 
mine,  which  I  have  eutituled  the  Faery 
Queene,  being  a  continued  allegory,  or 
darke  conceit,  I  have  thought  good,  aswell 
for  avoyding  of  gealous  opinions  and  niis- 
constinictions,  as  also  for  your  better  light 
in  reading  therof,  (being  so  by  you  com- 
manded,) to  discover  mito  you  the  general 
intention  and  meaning,  which  in  the  10 
whole  course  thereof  I  have  fasliioned, 
without  expressing  of  any  particular  pur- 
poses or  by  accidents  therein  occasioned, 
rhe  genei-all  end  therefore  of  all  the  booke 
is  to  fashion  a  gentleman  or  noble  person 
in  vertuous  and  gentle  discipline  :  which 
for  that  I  conceived  shoulde  be  most  plau- 
sible and  pleasuig,  being  coloured  witli  an 
historicall  fiction,  the  which  the  most  port 
of  men  delight  to  read,  nithcr  for  variety  so 
of  matter  then  for  profitc*  of  the  ensaniple, 
I  chose  the  historye  of  Kmg  Arthure,  as 
most  fitte  for  the  excellency  of  his  ])erson, 
being  made  famous  by  many  mens  former 
workes,  and  also  furthest  from  the  daun- 
ffer  of  en\'y,  and  suspition  of  present  time. 
In  which  I  have  followed  all  the  antique 
poets  historicall :  first  Homere,  who  in  the 
persons  of  Agamemnon  and  Ulysses  hath 
ensam]>led  a  good  governour  and  a  ver-  30 
tuoui  man,  the  one  in  his  Ilias,  the  other  in 
his  Odysseis ;  then  Virgil,  whose  like  inten- 
tion was  to  doe  in  the  i)ersou  of  iCneas  ; 
after  him  Ariosto  comprised  them  both  in  his 
Orlando  ;  and  latelv  Tnsso  diss(>vered  them 
againe,  and  formed  both  mrts  in  two  ])er- 
sons,  namelv  tliat  part  which  they  in  philo- 
sophy call  l^thice,  or  vertues  of  a  private 
man,  coloured  in  his  Rinaldo  ;  the  other 


named  Politice  in  his  Grodfredo.    Bv 
sample  of  which  excellente  poets,  1 
to   pourtraict  in  Arthure,  before  \m 
king,  the  image  of  a  brave  knicfat 
fected  in  the  twelve  private  moralf vc 
as  Aristotle  hath  devised,  the  which 
purpose  of  these  first  twelve  bookes :  ^ 
if  I  finde  to  be  well  accepted,  I  nik« 
perhaps  encoraged  to  frame  the  otbei 
of  polliticke  vertues  in  his  person, 
that  hee  came  to  be  king.    To  S)       ,1 
know,  this  methode  will  seeme  dispm 
which  had  rather  have  good  disciidu* 
livered  plainly  in  way  of  prece]     >  01 
moned  at  large,  as  they  use, 
clowdily  enwrapped  in  allegoricaii  ueva 
But  such,  me  sceme,  should  be  sal 
with  the  use  of  these  dayes,  seeing  all 
accounted   by   their  showes,  and  : 
esteemed  of,  that  is  not  delight:       » 
pleasing  to  commune  sence.     rok       ■ 
cause  is  Xenophon  preferred  before  . 
for  that  the  one,  in  the  exquisite  de 
his  judgement,  formed  a  commime  w 
such  as  it  should  be,  but  the  other  in 
person  of  Cyrus  and  the  Persians  faslu 
a  govemement,  such  as  might  best  be : 
much  more  profitable  and  gratioos       In* 
trine  by  ensample,  then  by  nde.    bu 
I  laboured  to  doe  in  the  person  of  Artu* 
whome  I  conceive,  after  his  long  ednon- 1 
tion  by  Timon,  to  whom  he  was  by  li 
delivered  to  be   brought  up,  so  sc 
he  wiis  borne  of  the  Lady  Igrayne,  u       h 
scene  in  a  dream  or  vision  the  faery  Qh 
with  whose  excellent  beauty  ravished, 
awaking  resolved  to  seeke  her  oat,  i 
l)eing   by   Merlin  armed,  and  bj  '. 
throughh  instructed,  he  went  to  see 
forth  in  Faerye  Land.  In  that  Faenr  i^moem 
I  meane  glory  in  my  generall  iom  Si 

but  in  my  particular  I  conceive  uu: 
cellent  ana  glorious  person  of  our  auvc 
the  Queene,  and  her  kingdome  in  !« 
Land.     And  yet,  in  some  placet  els.  I  < 
otherwise  shadow  her.    For  c* 
beareth  two  persons,  the  oim  wt   « 
royall  queene  or  empresse,  the  othei:  w  m 
most  vcrtuous  and  beautif ull  lady,  this  III* 
ter  part  in  some  places  I  doe  expresae  fal 
Belphoel)e,  fashioning  her  name  according  fi 
to  your  owne  excellent  conceipt  of  CjnUni^ 
(Phiebe  and  C\^thia  being  both  names  ol 
Diana.)    80  in  the  ])er8on  of  Prince  Artkvn 
I  sette  forth  magnificence  in  partmiilf 
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if  for  that  (according  to  Aris- 
e  rest)  it  is  the  perfection  of 
and  conteineth  in  it  them  all, 
the  whole  course  I  mention  the 
rthure  applyable  to  that  vertue 
ite  of  in  that  booke.  But  100 
ther  vertues  I  make  xii.  other 
patrones,  for  the  more  variety 
y  :  of  which  these  three  bookes 
ee.  The  first  of  the  Knight 
crosse,  in  whome  I  expresse 
le  seconde  of  Sir  Guyon,  in 
3tte  forth  temperaunce  :  The 
ritomartis,  a  lady  knight,  in 
bure  chastity.  But  because  the 
:  the  whole  worke  seemeth  no 
as  depending  upon  other  ante- 
eeds  that  ye  know  the  occasion 
Be  knights  severall  adventures, 
bode  of  a  poet  historical  is  not 
a  historiographer.  For  an  his- 
discourseth  of  affayres  orderly 
donne,  accounting  as  well  the 
actions  ;  but  a  poet  thrusteth 
dest,  even  where  it  most  con- 
and  there  recoursing  to  the  120 
paste,  and  divining  of  thinges 
Keth  a  pleasing  analysis  of  all. 
ling  therefore  of  my  history,  if  it 
Id  by  an  historiographer,  should 
h  booke,  which  is  the  last;  where 
t  the  Faery  Queene  kept  her 
xii.  dayes,  uppon  which  xii. 
53,  the  occasions  of  the  xii.  sev- 
ires  hapned,  which  being  under- 
jeverall  knights,  are  in  these  130 
'erally  handled  and  discoursed. 
i  this.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
resented  him  self e  a  tall  clown- 
man,  who,  falling  before  the 
iries,  desired  a  boone  (as  the 
was)  which  during  that  feast 
)t  refuse  :  which  was  that  hee 
he  atchievement  of  any  adven- 
iuring  that  feaste  should  hap- 
ng  graunted,  he  rested  him  140 
unfitte  through  his  rusticity  for 
5e.  Soone  after  entred  a  faire 
irning  weedes,  riding  on  a  white 
warfe  behind  her  leading  a  war- 
lat  bore  the  armes  of  a  knight, 
re  in  the  dwarfes  hand.  Shee, 
e  the  Queene  of  Faeries,  com- 
ber father  and  mother,  an  an- 
queene,  had  bene  by  an  huge 


dragon  manv  years  shut  up  in  a  brasen  150 
castle,  who  thence  suffred  them  not  to  yssew: 
and  therefore  besought  the  Faery  Queene  to 
assygne  her  some  one  of  her  knights  to  take 
on  hun  that  exployt.  Presently  that  clownish 
person,  upstarting,  desired  that  adventure  : 
whereat  the  Queene  much  wondering,  and 
the  lady  much  gainesaying,  yet  he  earnestly 
importuned  his  desire.  In  the  end  the  lady 
told  him,  that  unlesse  that  armour  which  she 
brought  would  serve  him  (that  is,  the  ar-  160 
mour  of  a  Christian  man  specified  by  Saint 
Paul,  vi.  Ephes.),  that  he  could  not  succeed 
in  that  enterprise  :  which  being  forthwith 
put  upon  him  with  dewe  furnitures  there- 
imto,  he  seemed  the  goodliest  man  in  al  that 
company,  and  was  well  liked  of  the  lady. 
And  ef tesoones  taking  on  him  knighthooa, 
and  mounting  on  that  straunge  courser,  he 
went  forth  with  her  on  that  adventure : 
where  beginneth  the  first  booke,  vz.         170 

A  gentle  knight  was  pricking  on  the  playne,  &o. 

The  second  day  ther  came  in  a  palmer 
bearing  an  infant  with  bloody  hands,  whose 
parents  he  complained  to  have  bene  slayn 
by  an  enchaunteresse  called  Acrasia :  and 
therf  ore  craved  of  the  Faery  Queene,  to  ap- 
point him  some  knight  to  performe  that  ad- 
venture ;  which  being  assigned  to  Sir  Guyon, 
he  presently  went  forth  with  that  same 
palmer:  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  sec-  180 
cond  booke  and  the  whole  subject  thereof. 
The  third  day  there  came  in  a  groome,  who 
complained  before  the  Faery  Queene,  that 
a  vile  enchaunter,  called  Busirane,  had  in 
hand  a  most  faire  lady,  called  Amoretta, 
whom  he  kept  in  most  grievous  torment, 
because  she  would  not  yield  him  the  plea- 
sure of  her  body.  Whereupon  Sir  Scnda- 
mour,  the  lover  of  that  lady,  presently  tooke 
on  him  that  adventure.  But  being  unable  190 
to  performe  it  by  reason  of  the  hard  en- 
chauntments,  after  long  sorrow,  in  the  end 
met  with  Britomartis,  who  succoured  him, 
and  reskewed  his  love. 

But  by  occasion  hereof,  many  other  ad- 
ventures are  intermedled,  but  rather  as 
accidents  then  intendments  :  as  the  love  of 
Britomart,  the  overthrow  of  Marinell,  the 
misery  of  Florimell,  the  vertuousnes  of  Bel- 
phoebe,  the  lasciviousnes  of  Hellenora,  300 
and  many  the  like. 

Thus  much.  Sir,  I  have  briefly  overronne, 
to  direct  your  understanding  to  the  wel-head 
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of  the  history,  that  from  thence  gathering 
the  whole  intention  of  the  conceit,  ye  may, 
as  in  a  handfull,  gripe  al  the  discourse, 
which  otherwise  may  happily  seeme  tedious 
and  confused.  So  humbly  craving  the  con- 
tinuaunce  of  your  honourable  favour  towards 
me,  and  th'  etemall  establishment  of  your 
happines,  I  humbly  take  leave.  211 

23.  January,  1689. 
Yours  most  humbly  affectionate, 

£d.  Spenser. 


A  VISION    UPON   THIS   CONCEIPT  OF   THE 
FAERY  QUEENE 

Me  thought  I  saw  the  grave  where  Laura 

lay, 

Within  that  temple  where  the  vestall  flame 
Was  wont  to  bume;  and  passing  by  that 

way, 
To  see  that  buried  dust  of  living  fame. 
Whose  tumbe  faire  Love,  and  fairer  Yer- 

tue  kept. 
All  suddeinly  J  saw  the  Faery  Queene: 
At  whose  approch  the  soule  of  Petrarke 

wept, 
And  from  thenceforth  those  g^races  were 

not  scene. 
For  they  this  Queene  attended;  in  whose 

steed 
Oblivion  laid  him  downe  on  Lauras  herse: 
Uereat  the  hardest  stones  were  scene  to 

bleed. 
And  g^nes  of  buried  ghostes  the  hevens 

did  perse: 
Where  Homers  spright  did  tremble  all 

for  griefe. 
And  curst  th'  accesse  of  that  oelestiall 

theife. 

ANOTHER  OF  THE  SAME 

The  prayse  of  meaner  wits  this  worke  like 

Srofit  brings, 
the  Cuckoes  song  delight  when 

Philumena  sings. 
If  thou  hast  formed  right  true  Vertues  face 

herein, 
Vertue  her  selfe  can  best  disceme,  to  whom 

they  written  bin. 
If  thou  hast  Beauty  praysd,  let  her  sole 

lookes  divine 
Judge  if  ought  therein  be  amis,  and  mend  it 

by  her  eine. 


If  Chastitie  want  ought,  or  Tempi 

her  dew. 
Behold  her  princely  mind  aright,  an 

thy  Queene  anew. 
Meane  while  she  shall  perceive,  h 

her  vertues  sore 
Above  the  reach  of  all  that  live,  or  ; 

wrote  of  yore: 
And  thereby  wdl  excuse  and  favo 

g^ood  will: 
Whose  vertue  can  not  be  exprest, 

an  angels  quill. 
Of  me  no  lines  are  lov'd,  nor  letten 

price. 
Of  all  which  speak  our  English  to: 

those  of  thy  device.  t 

TO  THE  LEARNED   SHEPEHEAI 

CoLLYN,  I  see  by  thy  new  taken 
Some    sacred     fury    hath  enn 

braynes, 
That  leades  thy  Muse  in  haughty  ^ 

maske. 
And  loath  the  layes  that  longs  t* 

swaynes; 
That  lifts  thy  notes  from  shepheard 

kinges. 
So  like  the  lively  Larke  that  m* 

singes. 

Thy  lovely  Rosolinde    seemes    no 

lome, 
And  all  thy  gentle    flockes    fo 

quight; 
Thy  chaunged  hart  now  holdes  thy  ] 

scome, 
Those  prety  pypes  that  did  thy 

delight. 
Those  trusty  mates,  that  loved 

well. 
Whom  thou  gav'st  mirth,  as  they  ga 

the  belL 

Yet,  as  thou  earst,  with  thy  sweete  i 

layes, 
Didst  stirre  to  glee  our  laddes  in 

bowers. 
So  moughtst  thou  now  in  these  : 

layes 
Delight    the    daintie    eares  of 

powers: 
And  so  mought  they,  in  their  deep 

ning  skill. 
Alow  and  grace  our  Collyns  floi 
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And  faire  befall  that  Faery  Queene  of  thine. 
In  whose  f  aire  eyes  Love  Hnckt  with  V  er- 
tue  sittes: 
Xnfosiiig,  by  those  bewties  fyers  devyne, 
Such    high    conceites  into   thy  humble 
wittes, 
^*  taised  hath  poore  pastors  oaten  reede, 
mstick  tunes,  to  chaunt  heroique 
deedes. 

nought  thy   Redcrosse    Knight   with 
happy  hsind 
Victorious  be  in  that  faire  Hands  riffht, 
?hich  thou  dost  vayle  in  type  of  ]<aery 

Land, 
^      I  blessed  field,  that  Albion  bight: 
(Ides  her  friendes,  and  warres  her 
uiightie  foes, 
^et  still  with  people,  peace,  and  plentie 
flowes. 

hi  (jolly  shepheard)  though  with  pleasing 

style 
Thou  feast  the  humour  of  the  courtly 

trayne, 
L«t  not  coDceipt  thy  setled  sence  beguile, 
Ne  daunted  be  through  envy  or  disdaine. 
Sibject  thy  dome  to  her  empyring  spright, 
Prom  whence  thy  Muse,  and  all  the  world, 
takes  light.  Uobynoll. 

^AYRK  Thamis  streame,  that  from  Ludds 

stately  towne 
ttBust  paying  tribute  to  the  ocean  seas, 
^t  all  tliy  uymphes  and  syrens  of  renowne 
"  alent^   whyle   this   Bryttane   Orpheus 

playes: 

thy  sweet  bankes,  there  lives  that  sa- 

ered  Crowne, 
"W  hand  strowes  palme  and  never-dying 

bayes: 
*<t  all  at  once,  with  thy  soft  murmuring 

sowne, 
JfWent  her  with  this  worthy  poets  prayes: 
'w  he  hath  taught  bye  drifts   in   shepe- 

herdes  weedes, 
^  deepe  conceites  now  singes  in  Faeries 

deedes.  R.  S. 


viUVK  Muses,  march  in  triumph  and  with 

prayses; 
vur  Goddesse  here  hath  g^ven  you  leave  to 

land, 


And  biddes  this  rare  dispenser  of  your  g^raees 
fiow  downe  his  brow  unto  her  sacred  hand. 
Desertes  findes  dew  in  that  most  princely 

doome. 
In  whose  sweete  brest  are  all  the  Muses 

bredde: 
So  did  that  great  Augustus  erst  in  Roome 
With  leaves  of  fame  adorue  his  poets  hedde. 
Faire  be  the  guerdon  of  your  Faery  Queene, 
Even  of  the  fairest  that  the  world  hath 


seene. 


H.B. 


Whek  stout  Achilles  heard  of  Helens  rape 
And  what  revenge  the  states  of  Greece  oe- 

visd: 
Thinking  by  sleight  the  f  atall  warrss  to  scape, 
In  womans  weedes  him  self  e  he  then  ois- 

guisde: 
But  this  devise  Ulysses  soone  did  spy, 
And   brought  him   forth,  the  chaunce  of 

warre  to  try. 

When  Spencer  saw  the  fame  was  spredd  so 

larffe. 
Through  Faery  Land,  of  their  renowned 

Queene, 
Loth  that  his  Muse  should  take  so  great  a 

charge, 
As  in  such  haughty  matter  to  be  seene, 
To  seeme  a  shopeheard  then  he  made  his 

choice; 
But  Sydney  heard  him  sing,  and  knew  his 

voice. 

And  as  Ulysses  brought  faire  Thetis  Sonne 
From  his  retyred  life  to  menage  amies, 
So  Spencer  was  by  Sidneys  speaches  wonne 
To   blaze   her  fame,   not    fearing    future 

harmes: 
For  well  he  knew,  his  Muse  would  soone 

be  tyred 
In  her  high  praise,  that  all  the  world  adr> 

mired. 

Yet  as  Achilles,  in  those  warlike  frayes. 
Did  win  the  palme  from  all  the  Grecian 

peeres, 
So  Spencer  now,  to  his  immortall  prayse, 
Hath  wonne  the  laurell  quite  from  all  hia 

feres. 
What  though  his  taske  exceed  a  humaine 

witt? 
He  is  excused,  sith  Sidney  thought  it  fitt. 

W.  L. 
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'  Heliconian  ymps,  and  they  to 
lee, 

into  thee,  and  thou  to  them,  most 
Are. 

thou  art  unto  thy  selfe,  so  love 
;s  and  honours  thee,  as  doth  behove. 

UGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  EARLE 
OF  NORTHUMBERLAND 

ed  Muses  have  made  alwaies  clame 
the  nourses  of  nobility, 
igistres  of  everlasting  fame, 
.  that   armes  professe  and  chev- 

like  right,  the  noble  progeny, 
them  succeed  in  fame  and  worth, 

e  tyde 

race  the  service  of  sweete  poetry, 

ose  endevours  they  are  glorifide; 

from  all  of  whom  it  is  envide 

ronize  the  authour  of  their  praise, 
gives  them  life,  that  els  would 

one  have  dide, 

rownes  their  ashes  with  inmiortall 

lies. 

,   therefore,  right  noble   Lord,  I 

nd 

lent  of  my  paines,  it  to  defend. 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE   EARLE 
F   ORMOND   AND   OSSORY 

,  most  noble  Lord,  a  simple  taste 
wilde  fruit  which  salvage  soyl  hath 
ed, 

,  being  through  long  wars  left  al- 
5st  waste, 

)rutish  barbarisme  is  overspredd: 
»  faire  a  land  as  may  be  redd, 
e  Parnassus  nor  one  Helicone 
»r  sweete  Muses  to  be  harboured, 
lere  thy  selfe  hast  thy  brave  man- 
me: 
deede  dwel  faire  Graces  many 

e, 

intle  nymphes,  delights  of  learned 
ts, 

thy  person  without  paragone 
>odly   bountie    and    true    honour 
s. 

.'refore,  as  that  wasted  soyl  doth 
ild, 

dear  Lord,  in  worth|  the  fruit  of 
rren  field. 


TO  THE  RIGHT    HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
CH.   HOWARD,   LORD   HIGH   ADMIRAL 
OF    ENGLAND,    KNIGHT   OF    THE 
NOBLE  ORDER  OF  THE  GAR- 
TER, AND  ONE   OF   HER 
MAJESTIES     PRIVIE 
COUNSEL,  &C. 

And  ye,  brave  Lord,  whose  goodly  persoor 
age 
And  noble  deeds,  each  other  garnishing, 
Make  you  ensample  to  the  present  age 
Of  th*  old  heroes,  whose  famous  ofspring 
The  antique  poets  wont  so  much  to  sing, 
In  this  same  pageaunt  have  a  worthy 

place, 
Sith  those  huge  castles  of  Castilian  king, 
That  vainly  threatned  kingdomes  to  dis- 
place. 
Like  flying  doves  ye  did  before  you  chace, 
And  that  proud  people,  woxen  insolent 
Through  msuiy  victories,  didst  first  de- 
face: 
Thy  praises  everlasting  monument 
Is  in  this  verse  engraven  semblably, 
That  it  may  live  to  all  posterity. 

TO  THE  MOST  RENOWMED  AND  VALIANT 

LORD,  THE  LORD  GREY  OF  WILTON, 

KNIGHT  OF  THE  NOBLE  ORDER 

OF  THE  GARTER,  &C. 

Most  noble  Lord,  the  pillor  of  my  life, 
And  patrone  of  my  Muses  pupillage. 
Through  whose  large  bountie,  poured  on 

me  rife. 
In  the  first  season  of  my  feeble  age, 
I  now  doe  live,  bound  yours  by  vassalage: 
Sith   nothing   ever   may   redeeme,    nor 

reave 
Out  of  your  endlesse  debt  so  sure  a  gage. 
Vouchsafe  in  worth  this  small  guiit  ■  tu 
receave. 
Which  in  your  noble  hands  for  pledge  I 
leave 
Of  all  the  rest  that  I  am  tyde  t'  ac- 
count: 
Rude  rymes,  the  which  a  rustick  Muse 

did  weave 
In  savadge  soyle,  far  from    Pamasso 
mount. 
And    roughly  wrought   in  an    unlearned 

loome: 
The  which  vouchsafe,  dear  Loid,  your  fa- 
vorable doome. 
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TO    THE    RIGHT    NOBLE    AND   VALOROUS 

KNIGHT,       SIR       WALTER      RALEIGH, 

LORD    WARDEIN   OF    THE   STAN- 

NERYES,  AND  LIEFTENAUNT 

OF   CORNEWAILE 

To  thee  that  art  the  sommers  Nightingale, 
Thy  soveraine  Goddesses  most  deare  de- 

light, 
Why  doe  I  send  this  rusticke  madrigale, 
That  may   thy  tmiefull   eare  miseason 
quite  ? 
Thou  ouely  fit  this  argument  to  write, 
In  whose  high  thoughts  Pleasure  hath 

built  her  bowre, 
And  dainty  Love  leamd  sweetly  to  en- 

dite. 
My  rimes  I  know  unsavory  and  sowre, 
To  tast  the  streames,  that  like  a  golden 
showre 
Flow  from  thy  f ruitf ull  head,  of  thy  loves 

praise; 
Fitter  perhaps  to  thonder  martiall  stowre, 
When  so   thee   list  thy  lofty  Muse  to 
raise: 
Tet  till  that  thou  thy  poeme  wilt  make 

knowne, 
Let  thy  faire   Cinthias  praises  bee  thus 
rudely  showne. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 

BURLEIGH,  LORD  HIGH  THREA- 

SURER  OF  ENGLAND 

To  you,  right  noble  Lord,  whose  carefull 
brest 
To  menage  of  most  grave  affaires  is 

bent. 
And  on  whose  mightie  shoidders  most 

doth  rest 
The  burdein  of  this  kingdomes  goveme- 
ment. 
As  the  wide  compasse  of  the  firmament 
On  Atlas  mighty  shoulders  is  upstayd, 
Unfitly  I  these  ydle  rimes  present, 
The  labor  of  lost  time,  and  wit  unstayd: 
Yet  if  their  deeper  senoe  be  inly  wayd. 
And  the  dim  vele,  with   which    from 

comune  vew 
Their  fairer  parts  are  hid,  aside  be  layd. 
Perhaps  not  vaine  they  may  appeare  to 
you. 
Such  as  they  be,  vouchsafe  them  to  receave. 
And  wipe  tneir  fiiults  out  of  your  censure 
grave.  £.  S. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 
OF  CUMBERLANE 

Redoubted  Lord,  in  whose  coi 
The  flowre  of  chevalry,  no 

faire. 
Doth  promise  f  ruite  worthy  t 
Which  of  their  praises  have 
haire; 

Toyou  this  humble  present  I 
For  love  of  vertue  and  of  mi 
To  which  though  nobly  ye  i 
As  goodlie  well  ye  shew  d  u 

Yet  brave  ensample  of  long  pc 
In  which  trew  honor  yee  i 

To  like  desire  of  honor  may 

And  fill  your  mind  with  maj 

Receive  it,  Lord,  therefore,  as 

For  honor  of  your  name  and  h 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLl 

OF   HUNSDON,   HIGH   CH. 

LAINE  TO  HER  MAJE 

Renowmed  Lord,  that  for  you] 
And  noble   deeds,  have  yo 

place 

High  in  the  favour  of  that  I 

The  worlds  sole  glory  and  hei 

Here  eke  of  right  have  you  a  v 

Both  for  your  nearnes  to 

Queene, 
And  for  your  owne  high  meri 
Of  which  apparaunt  proof 
scene. 
When  that  tumidtuous  rage 
deene 
Of  Northeme  rebels  ye  did 
And  their  disloiall  powre  de 
The  record  of  enduring  men 
Live,  Lord,  for  ever  in  this  las 
That  all  posteritie  thy  honor  o 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLl 
OP  BUCKHURST,  ONE  OF 
JESTIES  PRIVIE   COUN 

In  vain  I  thinke,  right  hon 
By  this  rude  rime  to  meiuun 
Whose  learned  Muse  hath  tv 

record 
In  golden  verse,  worthy  inn 
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a  mnch  more  fit  (were  leasure  to  the 
same) 
Thy  gracious  Soverains  praises  to  com- 

And  her  imperiall  majestie  to  frame 
}ftie  numbers  and  heroicke  stile. 
1  thou  maist  not  so,  give  leave  a 
wYale 
To  baser  wit  his  power  therein  to  spend, 
Whose  grosse  defaults  thy  daintie  pen 

may  file, 
And  unadvised  oversights  amend, 
ivermore  vouchsafe  it  to  maintaine 
vile  Zoilus  backbiting^  vaine. 

0  THE     RIGHT     HONOURABLE    SIR    FR. 
WALSIXGHAM,   KNIGHT,   PRINCIPALL 
SECRETARY    TO     HER     MAJESTY 
AND  OF   HER    HONOURABLE 
PRIVY   COUNSELL 

^T  Mantuane  poetes  incompared  spirit. 
Whose   girland  now  is  set   in  highest 

place. 
Had  not  Mecsenas,  for  his  worthy  merit, 
It  first   advaunst    to    great    Augustus 

grace, 
t  long,  perhaps,  have  lien  in  silence 

bace, 
Xe  bene  so  much  admir'd  of  later  age. 
This  lowly  Muse,  that  learns  like  steps 

to  trace. 
Flies  for  like  aide  unto  your  patronage; 
Hut  are  the  great  Mecenas  of  this  age. 
As  wel  to  al  that  civil  artes  professe. 
As  those  that  are  inspired  with  martial 

rage. 
And  craves  protection  of  her  feeblenesse: 
Which  if  ye   yield,  perhaps  ye   may  her 

rayse 
Id  bigger  tunes  to  sound  your  living  prayse. 

TO  THE  RIGHT     NOBLE    LORD    AND  MOST 
VALIAUNT      CAPTAINE,      SIR      JOHN 
NORRIS,      KNIGHT,      LORD     PRE- 
SIDENT   OF    MOUNSTER 

Who  ever  gave  more  honourable  prize 
To  the  sweet  Muse  then  did  the  martiall 

crew, 
That  their  brave  deeds  she  might  im- 
mortalize 
In  her  shril   tromp,  and   sound    their 
praises  dew  ? 


Who  then  ought  more  to  favour  her  then 
you, 
Moste  noble  Lord,  the  honor  of  this  age, 
And  precedent  of  all  that  armes  ensue  ? 
Whose  warlike  prowesse  and  mauly  cour- 
age* 
Tempred  with  reason  and  advizement  sage, 
Hath   fild  sad  Belgicke  with  victorious 

spoile. 
In  Fraunce  and  Ireland  left  a  famous 

gage. 
And  lately  shakt  the  Lusitanian  soile. 
Sith,  then,  each  where  thou  hast  dispredd 

thy  fame. 
Love  him  that  hath  eternized  your  name. 

E.  S. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  AND  MOST 

VERTUOUS  LADY,  THE  COUNTESSE 

OF  PENBROKE 

Remembraunce  of    that   most    heroicke 
spirit. 
The  hevens  pride,  the  glory  of  our  dales, 
Which  now  triumpheth  through  immor- 

tall  merit 
Of  his  brave  vertues,  crownd  with  last- 
ing bales 
Of  hevenlie  blis  and  everlasting  praies; 
Who  first  my  Muse  did  lift  out  of  the  flore, 
To  sing  his  sweet  delights  in  lowlie  laies; 
Bids  me,  most  noble  Lady,  to  adore 
His  goodly  image  living  evermore 

In  the  divine  resemblaunce  of  your  face; 
Which  with  your  vertues  ye  embellish 

more. 
And  native  beauty  deck  with  hevenlie 
grace: 
For  his,  and  for  your  owne  especial  sake. 
Vouchsafe   from   him  this  token  in  good 
worth  to  take.  E.  S. 

TO  THE  MOST  VERTUOUS  AND  BEAUTI- 
FULL  LADY,  THE  LADY  CARE\V 

Ne  may  I,  without  blot  of  endlesse  blame, 
You,  fairest  Lady,  leave  out  of  this  place, 
But  with  rememoraunce  of  your  gracious 

name. 
Wherewith  that  courtly  garlond  most  ye 

grace. 
And  deck  the  world,  adome  these  verses 

base. 
Not  that  these  few  lines  can  in  them 

comprise 
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Those    glorious   ornaments  of   hevenly 

grace, 
Wherewith  ye  triumph  over  feeble  eyes, 
And  in  subdued  harts  do  tyranyse; 
For  thereunto  doth  need  a  golden  quill 
And  silver  leaves,  them  rightly  to  devise; 
But  to  make  humble  present  of  good 
will: 
Which,  whenas  timely  meanes  it  purchase 

may, 
In  ampler  wise  it  selfe  will  forth  display. 

TO  ALL  THE  GRATIOUS  AND  BEAUTIFULL 
LADIES  IN  THE  COURT 

Tbe  Chian  peincter,  when  he  was  requirde 
To  pourtraict  Venus  in  her  perfect  hew, 
To  make  his  worke  more  absolute,  de- 

sird 
Of  all  the  fairest  maides  to  have  the  vew. 
Much  more  me  needs,  to  draw  the  sem- 
blant  trew 
Of   Beauties  Queene,   the   worlds  sole 

wonderment. 
To  sharpe  my  sence  with  sundry  beauties 

vew. 
And  steale  from  each  some  part  of  orna- 
ment. 
If  all  the  world  to  seeke  I  overwent, 
A  fairer  crew  yet  no  where  could  I  see 
Then  that  brave  court  doth  to  mine  eie 

present, 
That  the  worlds  pride  seemes  gathered 
there  to  bee. 
Of  each  a  part  I  stole  by  cunnine  thefte: 
Forgive  it  me,  faire  Dames,  sith  lesse  ye 
have  not  lefte.  £.  S. 


THE  FIRST  BOOKE 

OF  THE   FAERIE   QUEENE 
CONTAYNING 

THE   LEGEND  OF  THE  KNIGHT 
OF  THE  RED   CROSSE 

OR 
OF  HOLINESSE 


Lo  I  I  the  man,  whose  Muse  whylome  did 

maake, 
Ai  time  her  taught,  in  lowly  shepharda 

WMds, 


Am  now  enf orst,  a  f arre  unfitter  tas 
For  trumpets  steme  to  chaunge  min 

reeds. 
And  sing  of  knights  and  ladies  gentli 
Whose  praises  having  slept  in  silene 
Me,  all  too  meane,  the  sacred  Muse 
To   blazon   broade   emongst   her    '. 

throng: 
Fierce    warres    and    faithfull   love 

moralize  my  song. 

II 

Helpe  then,  O  holy  virgin,  chief  e  of 
Thy  weaker  novice  to  performe  thy 
I^ay  forth  out  of  thine  everlasting  sc 
The  antique  rolles,  which  there  lye 

still. 
Of  Faerie  knights,  and  fayrest  Tan 
Whom  that  most  noble  Briton  Prince 
Sought  through  the  world,  and  suff 

much  ill. 
That  I  must  rue  his  undeserved  wrc 
O  helpe  thou  my  weake  wit,  and  c 
my  dull  tong. 

Ill 

And  thou,  most  dreaded  impe  of 

Jove, 
Faire  Venus  sonne,  that  with  thy 

dart 
At  that  good  knight  so  cunningly  d: 
That  glorious  fire  it  kindled  in  hie 
Lay  now  thy  deadly  heben  bowe  ap 
And  with  thy  mother  mylde  come  I 

ayde: 
Come  both,  and  with  yon  bring  t 

Mart, 
In  loves  and  geiicle  jollities  arraid, 
After   his  murdrous  spoyles  and 

rage  allayd. 

IV 

And  with  them  eke,  O  Groddesse  1 

bright, 
Mirrour  of  grace  and  majestie  divin 
Great  Ladie  of  the  greatest  Isle,  who 
Like  Phoebus  lampe  throughout  tb 

doth  shine. 
Shed  thj  faire  beames  into  my  feebl 
And  raise  my  thoughtes,  too  humi 

too  vile. 
To  thinke  of  that  true  glorious  t 
The  argument  of  mine  afflicte<^  i 
The  wnich  to  heare  vonch«ife|  vp 

dread,  a  while. 


BOOK  I,   CANTO  I 


»4S 


CANTO  I 

Ae  pfttrooe  of  true  HoUnesM 
Foole  Errour  doth  defeate  : 

Hjpocriaie,  hixn  to  entrappe, 
lUoth  to  bis  home  entreate. 


1  GEXTLE  knight   was    pricking  on   the 

plaine, 
fckdd  m  mightie  armes  and  silver  shielde, 
^rein  old  dints  of  deepe  woundes  did 
remaine, 

ruell  markes  of  many'  a  bloody  Aelde ; 
in  armes  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield: 
ffis  angry  steede  did   chide   his   foming 

bitt, 
As  much  disdayning  to  the  curbe  to  yield: 
oily  knight  he  seemd,  and  faire  did 
sitt, 
As  one  for  knightly  giosts  and  fierce  en- 
coimters  fitt. 

II 

Bat  on  his  brest  a  bloodie  crosse  he  bore, 
The  deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 
For  whose  sweete  sake  that  glorious  badge 
he  wore, 
I    And  dead  as  living  ever  him  ador'd: 
I    l^'pon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scor'd, 
For  soveraine  hope,  which  in  his  helpe  he 

had: 
Kight  faithfull  true  he  was  in  dcede  and 

oQt  of  his  cheere  did  seeme  too  solemne 

sad; 
*et  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was 

ydi-ad. 

Ill 

Jjpon  a  great  adventure  he  was  bond, 

*j*at  greatest  Gloriana  to  him  gave, 

That  greatest   glorious   queene   of   Faery 

Lond, 
*o  winne  him  worehippe,  and  her  grace  to 
n»      have, 
"hich  of  all  earthly  thinges  he  most  did 

crave ; 
Ai»d  ever  as  he  rode  his  hart  did  eame 
lo  prove  his  puissance  in  battell  brave 
|;pon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  leame; 
^pou  his  foe,  a  dragon  horrible  and  steame. 

IV 

A  lovely  ladie  rode  him  faire  beside, 
^pOQ  a  lowly  asse  more  white  then  snow, 


Yet  she  much  whiter,  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  vele,  that  wimpled  was  full  low. 
And  over  all  a  blacke  stole  shee  did  throw: 
As  one  that  inly  moumd,  so  was  she  sad. 
And  heavie  sate  upon  her  palfrey  slow: 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had; 
And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milkewhite  lambe 
she  lad. 


So  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  same  lambe. 
She  was  in  life  and  every  vertuous  lore. 
And  by  descent  from  royall  lynage  came 
Of  ancient  kiiiges  and  queenes,  that  had  of 

yore 
Their  scepters  stretcht  from  east  to  west- 
erne  shore, 
And  all  the  world  in  their  subjection  held, 
Till  that  infernall  feend  with  foule  uprore 
Forwasted  all  their  land,  and  them  expeld: 
Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  this  knight  from 
far  compeld. 

VI 

Behind  her  farre  away  a  dwarfe  did  lag, 
That  lasie  seemd,  in  being  ever  last, 
Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 
Of  needments  at  his  backe.    Thus  as  they 

past, 
The  day  with  cloudes  was  suddeine  overcasl, 
And  angry  Jove  an  hideous  storme  of  raine 
Did  poure  into  his  lemans  lap  so  fast, 
That  everie  wight  to  shrowd  it  did  constrain, 
And  this  faire  couple  eke  to  shroud  them- 
selves were  fain. 

VII 

Enforst  to  seeke  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 
A  shadie  grove  not  farr  away  they  spide, 
That  promist  ayde  the  tempest  to  withstand: 
Whose  loftie   trees,  yclad   with  sommers 

pride, 
Did  spred  so  broad,  that  heavens  light  did 

hide. 
Not  perceable  with  power  of  any  starr: 
And  all  within  were  pathes  and  alleies  wide. 
With  footing   worne,  and   leading  inward 

farr: 
Faire  harbour  that  them  seemes,  so  in  they 

entred  ar. 

VIII 

And  foorth  they  passe,  with  pleasure  for- 
ward led, 
Joying  to  heare  the  birdes  sweete  harmony, 
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Which,  therein  shrouded  from  the  tempest 

dred, 
Seerod  in  their  song  to  scome  the  cmell  sky. 
Much  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight 

and  hy, 
The  sayling  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall. 
The  vine-propp  elme,  the  poplar  never  diy, 
The  builder  oiUte,  sole  king  of  forrests  all, 
The  aspine  good  for  staves,  the  cypresse 

funerall. 


IX 

The  laurel],  meed  of  mightie  conquerours 
And  poets  sage,  the  iirre  that  weepeth  still, 
The  willow  wome  of  forlome  paramours, 
The  eugh  obedient  to  the  benders  will. 
The  birch  for  shaf tes,  the  sallow  for  the  mill. 
The  mirrhe  sweete  bleeding  in  the  bitter 

wound, 
The  warlike  beech,  the  ash  for  nothing  ill, 
The  f  ruitf  ull  olive,  and  the  platane  round. 
The  carver  holme,  the  maple  seeldom  in- 
ward sound. 


Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way, 
Untill  the  blustring  storme  is  overblowne; 
When,  weening  to  retume  whence  they  did 

stray. 
They  cannot  flnde  that  path,  which  first  was 

showne. 
But  wander  too  and  fro  in  waiep  unknowne, 
Furthest  from  end  then,  when  they  neerest 

weene. 
That  makes  them  doubt,  their  wits  be  not 

their  owne: 
So  many  pathes,  so  many  tnmingfs  seene. 
That  which  of  them  to  take,  in  diverse 

doubt  they  been. 

XI 

At  last  resolving  forward  still  to  fare. 
Till  that  some  end  they  finde,  or  in  or  out. 
That  path  they  take,  that  beaten  seemd  most 

bare, 
And  like  to  lead  the  labjrrinth  about; 
Which  when   by  tract  they   hunted  had 

throughout. 
At  length  it  brought  them  to  a  hollowe  cave, 
Amid  the  thickest  woods.  The  champion 

stout 
Eftsoones   dismounted   from   his    courser 

brave, 
And  to  the  dwarfe  a  while  hii  needlesM 

spere  he  gave. 


XII 


'  Be  well  aware,' quoth  then  that  ladi 
'  Least  suddaine  mischief e  ye  too  n 

voke: 
The  danger  hid,  the  place  miknoii 

wflde, 
Breedes  dreadfull  doubts:  oft  fire 

out  smoke. 
And  perill  without  show:  therefo: 

stroke, 
Sir  knight,   with-hold,  till  furthei 

made.' 
'Ah,  ladie,'  sayd  he, '  shame  were  tc 
The  forward  footing  for  an  hidden  1 
Vertue  g^ves  her  self e  light,  througl 

nesse  for  to  wade.' 

XIII 

'Yea,  but,'  quoth  she,  'the  perill 

place 
I  better  wot  then  you ;  though  nowe 
To  wish  you  backe  retume  with  fo 

g^ce, 
Yet  wisedome  wames,  whilest  foot : 

gate. 
To  stay  the  steppe,  ere  forced  to  re 
This  is  the  waiiaring  wood,  this  Erro 
A  monster  vile,  whom  God  and  m: 

hate: 
Therefore  I  read  beware.'  *  Fly,  fly  I 

then 
The  fearefull  dwarfe:  '  this  is  no  p 

living  men.' 

XIV 

But  full  of  fire  and  greedy  hard 
The  youthfull  knight  could  not  j 

be  staide. 
But  forth  unto  the  darksom  hole  he 
And  looked  in:  his  glistring  armor; 
A  litle  glooming  light,  much  like  a 
By  which  he  saw  the  ugly  m        it  1 
Half e  like  a  serpent  horribly  uiaj 
But  th'  other  halfe  did  womans  i 

taine, 
Most  lothsom,  filthie,  f onle,  and  full 

disdaine."^. 

XV 

And  as  she  lay  upon  the  dnrtie  groi 
Her  huge  long  taile  her  den  all  ot 
Yet  was  in  knots  and  many  bo 

wound. 
Pointed  with  mortall  sting. 

bred 
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K  U 


ong  ones,  which  she  dayly  fed, 
her  poisnous  dugs,  eachone 
38,  yet  all  ill  favored: 
uu  imcoath  light  upon  them  shone, 
nouth  they  crept,  and  Buddain  all 
;one. 


XVI 

un       tart,  out  of  her  den  effraide, 
u  lorth,  hurling  her  hideous  taile 
ler  cursed  head,  whose  folds  dis- 
laid 

letcht  now  forth  at  length  with- 
it  entraile. 

t  about,  and  seeing  one  in  mayle, 
to  point,  sought   backe   to   tume 

le; 
sue  hated  as  the  deadly  bale, 
in  desert  darknes  to  remaine, 
lain  none  might  her  see,  nor  she 
9  any  plaine. 

XVII 

n  the  valiant  Elfe  perceiv'd,  he 

«rce  upon  the  flying  pray, 

I  his  trenchand  bls^e  her  boldly 

pt 

ling  backe,  and  forced  her  to  stay: 
1  enrag'd  she  loudly  gan  to  bray, 
ing  fierce,  her  speckled  taile  ad- 
imst, 

her  angrie  sting,  him   to  dis- 

• 

ght  aghast,  his  mightie  hand  en- 

inst: 

e  down  from  her  head  unto  her 

»ulder  glaunst. 

XVIII 

nted  with  that  dint,  her  sence  was 

'A, 

ing  rage  her  selfe  she  gathered 

ind, 

;tonce  her  beastly  bodie  raizd 

)led  forces  high  above  the  gromid: 

pping    up    her    wrethed    sterne 

twnd, 

8  upon  his  shield,  and  her  huge 

ine 

nly  about  his  body  wound, 

i  or   foot   to   stirr   he  strove  in 

ne: 

e  the  man  so  wrapt  in  Errours 

Hesse  traine. 


XIX 

His  lady,  sad  to  see  his  sore  constraint, 
Cride  out,  'Now,  now,  sir  knight,  shew 

what  ye  bee: 
Add  faith  unto  your  force,  and  be  not  faint: 
Strangle  her,   els  she   sure   will  strangle 

thee.* 
That  when  he  heard,  in  great  perplexitie. 
His  gall  did  grate  for  grief e  and  high  dis- 

daine; 
And  knitting  all  his  force,  got  one  hand  free. 
Wherewith  he  grypt  her  gorge  with  so  great 

paine. 
That  soone  to  loose  her  wicked  bands  did 

her  constraine. 

XX 

Therewith  she  spewd  out  of  her  fllthie  maw 
A  floud  of  poyson  horrible  and  blacke. 
Full  of  great  lumps  of  flesh  and  gobbets 

raw. 
Which  stunck  so  vildly,  that  it  forst  him 

slacke 
His  grasping  hold,  and  from  her  tume  him 

backe: 
Her  vomit  full  of  bookes  and  papers  was. 
With  loathly  frogs  and  toades,  which  eyes 

did  lacke. 
And  creeping  sought  way  in  the  weedy  gras: 
Her  fllthie  parbreake  all  the  place  defiled 

has. 

XXI 

As  when  old  father  Nilus  gins  io  swell 
With  timely  pride  above  the  Aegyptian  vale. 
His  fattie  waves  doe  fertile  slime  outwell. 
And  overflow  each  plaine  and  lowly  dale: 
fi ut  when  his  later  spring  gins  to  avale, 
Huge  heapes  of  mudd  he  leaves,  wherin 

there  breed 
Ten  thousand  kindes  of  creatures,  partly 

male 
And  partly  f email,  of  his  fruitful  seed ; 
Such  ugly  monstrous  shapes  elswher  may 

no  man  reed. 

XXII 

The  same  so  sore  annoyed  has  the  knight. 
That,  welnigh  choked  with  the  deadly  stinke. 
His  forces  faile,  ne  can  no  lenger  flght. 
Whose  corage  when  the  feend  perceivd  to 

shrinke. 
She  poured  forth  out  of  her  hellish  sinke 
Her  fruitfull  cursed  spawne  of  serpents 

small, 
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Deformed  monsters,  fowle,  and  blacke  as 

inke, 
Which  swarming  all  about  his  legs  did  crall, 
And  him   eneombred  sore,  but  could  not 

hurt  at  all. 

XXIII 

As  gentle  shepheard  in  sweete  eventide, 
When  ruddy  Phebus  gins  to  welke  in  west. 
High  on  an  hill,  his  flocke  to  vewen  wide, 
Markes  which  doe  byte  their  hasty  supper 

best; 
A  cloud  of  cumbrous  g^ttes  doe  him  mo- 
lest. 
All  striving  to  infixe  their  feeble  stinges. 
That  from  their  noyance  he  no  where  can 

rest, 
But  with  his  clownish  hands  their  tender 

wings 
He   brusheth   oft,  and  oft  doth  mar  their 
murmuriugs. 

XXIV 

Thus  ill   bestedd,   and   fearefull  more  of 

shame 
Then  of  the  certeine  perill  he  stood  in, 
Halfe  furious  unto  his  foe  he  came, 
Resolvd  in  minde  all  suddenly  to  win. 
Or  soone  to  lose,  before  he  once  would  lin; 
And  stroke  at  her  with  more  then  manly 

force, 
Tliat  from  her  body,  full  of  filthie  sin. 
He  raft  her  liatefuH  heade  without  remorse: 
A  streame  of  cole  black  blood  forth  gushed 

from  her  corse. 

XXV 

Her  scattred  brood,  soone  as  their  parent 

deare 
They  saw  so  rudely  falling  to  the  groimd, 
(rroningfull  deadly,  all  with  troublous  feare, 
Gathred  themselves  about  her  body  round. 
Weening  their  wonted   entrance  to   have 

found 
At  her  wide  mouth:  but  being  there  with- 
stood. 
They  flocked  all  about  her  bleeding  woimd, 
And  sucked  up  their  dying  mothers  bloud. 
Making  her  death  their  life,  and  eke  her 
hurt  their  good. 

XXVI 

That  detestable  sight  him  much  amazde, 
To  see  th*  unkinaly  impes,  of  heaven  ac- 
curst, 


Devoure  their  dam;  on  whom  while  le 

gazd. 
Having  all  satisflde  their  bloudy  thu 
Their  bellies  swolne  he  saw  with 

burst. 
And  bowels  g^hing  forth:    well  WQ 

end 
Of  such  as  drunke  her  life,  the  which 

nurst ! 
Now  needeth  him  no  lenger  labour  S[ 
His  foes  have  slaine  themselves,  with  wi 

he  should  contend. 

XXVII 

His   lady,  seeing  all  that   chaonxt,  £ 

farre, 
Approcht  in  hast  to  greet  his  victorie, 
And  saide,  <  Faire  knight,  borne  nndei 

pie  starre. 
Who  see  your  vanquisht  foes  before  jom 
Well  worthie  be  you  of  that  arraorv. 
Wherein  ye  have  g^reat  glory  w* 

day. 
And  proov*d  your  strength  on  a  sfcro 

mie. 
Your  flrst  adventure:  many  such  I 
And  henceforth  ever  wish  that  like  1 

it  may.* 

XXVIII 

Then  mounted  he  upon  his  steede  i 
And  with  the  lady  backward  sought  w  w« 
That  path  he  kept  which  beaten  was  0 

plaine, 
Ne  ever  would  to  any  by  way  bend, 
fi  lit  still  did  follow  one  unto  the  endr 
The  which  at  last  out  of  the  wood 

brought. 
So  forward  on  his  way  (with  God  to  f 
He  passed  forth,  and  new  advi  i 

Long  way  he  tra veiled,  before  ue 

ought. 

XXIX 

At  length  they  chaunst  to  meet  npoi 

way 
An  aged  sire,  in  lon^  blacke  weedes  * 
His  feete  all  bare,  his  beard  all  ho       i 
And  by  his  belt  his  booke  he  hai 
Sober  he  seemde,  and  very  a      ij 
And  to  the  ground  his  eyes  Ww^  IowIt  bi 
Simple  in  shew,  and  voide  of  maliee 
And  all  the  way  he  prayed  as  he  1 
And  often  knockt  his  brest,  ai 

repent. 
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re  the  knight  saluted,  looting  low, 
aire  him  quited,  as  that  courteous 
was; 

er  asked  him,  if  he  did  know 
ange  adventures,  which  abroad  did 
as. 

T  dear  sonne,'  quoth  he,  *  how  shoidd, 
las! 

man,  that  lives  in  hidden  cell, 
his  beades  all  day  for  his  trespas, 
of  warre  and  worldly  trouble  tell  ? 
ly  father  sits  not  with  such  thinges 
» mell. 

XXXI 

r  daunger,  which  hereby  doth  dwell, 
lebredd  evil  ye  desire  to  heare, 
lu        man  I  can  you  tidings  tell, 
;bu  all  this  countrie  farre  and 

1,'  saide  he,  *  I  chiefly  doe  inquere, 
11  you  well  rewarde  to  shew  the 

e, 

I  uiat  wicked  wight  his  dayes  doth 
eare: 

II  knighthood  it  is  foule  disgrace, 

h  a  cursed  creature  lives  so  long  a 
ce.* 

XXXII 

ace,'  quoth  he,  *  in  wastf  ull  wilder- 

lling  is,  by  which  no  living  wight 

;r  passe,  but  thorough  great  dis- 

esse.' 

(aide  the  ladie,  '  draweth  toward 

t, 
I  I  wote,  that  of  your  later  fight 
rwearied  be :  for  what  so  strong, 
iting  rest,  will  also  want  of  might  ? 
ne,  that  measures  heaven  all  day 

doth  baite  his  steedes  the  ocean 
aves  emong. 

XXXIII 

ith  the  Sunne  take,  sir,  your  timely 

st, 

1  new  day  new  worke  at  once  begin: 

ed  night,  they  say,  gives  counsell 

JSt' 

well,  sir  knight,  ye  have  advised 

n.' 

en  that  aged  man;  *  the  way  to  win 


Is  wisely  to  advise:  now  day  is  spent; 
Therefore  with  me  ye  may  take  up  your  in 
For  this  same  night.*    The  knight  was  well 

content: 
So  with  that  godly  father  to  his  home  they 

went. 

XXXIV 

A  litle  lowly  hermitage  it  was, 
Downe  in  a  dale,  hard  by  a  forests  side, 
Far  from  resort  of  people,  that  did  pas 
In  traveill  to  and  froe:  a  litle  wyde 
There  was  an  holy  chappell  edifyde, 
Wherein  the  hermite  dewly  wont  to  say 
His  holy  thinges  each  mome  and  even-tyde: 
Thereby  a  chnstall  streame  did  gently  play, 
Which  from  a  sacred    fountaine    welled 
forth  alway. 

XXXV 

Arrived  there,  the  litle  house  they  fill, 
Ne  looke  for  entertainement,  where  none 

was: 
Rest  is  their  feast,  and  all  thinges  at  their 

will; 
The  noblest  mind  the  best  contentment  has. 
With  faire  discourse  the  evening  so  they  pas: 
For  that  olde  man  of  pleasing  wordes  had 

store. 
And  well  could  file  his  tongue  as  smooth 

asglas: 
He  told  of  saintes  and  popes,  and  evermore 
He  strowd  an  Ave-Mary  after  and  before. 

XXXVI 

The  drouping  night  thus  creepeth  on  them 

fast. 
And  the  sad  humor  loading  their  eye  liddes, 
As  messenger  of  Morpheus,  on  them  cast 
Sweet  slombring  deaw,  the  which  to  sleep 

them  biddes: 
Unto  their   lodgings   then  his   guestes  he 

riddes: 
Where  when  all  drownd  in  deadly  sleepe 

he  findes. 
He  to  his  studie  goes,  and  there  amiddes 
His  magick  bookes  and  artes   of  sundrie 

kindes. 
He  seekes  out  mighty  charmes,  to  trouble 

sleepy  minds. 

XXXVII 

Then  choosing  out  few  words  most  horrible, 
(Let  none  them  read)  thereof  did  verses 
frame; 
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With  which  and  other  spelles  like  terrible, 
He  bad  awake  blacke  Plutoes  griesly  dame, 
And  cursed  heven,  and  spake  reprochful 

shame 
Of  highest  God,  the  Lord  of  life  and  light: 
A  bold  bad  man,  that  dar'd  to  call  by  name 
Great  Gorgon,  prince  of  darknes  and  dead 

night. 
At  which  Cocytus  quakes,  and  Styx  is  put 

to  flight. 

XXXVIII 

And  forth  he  cald  out  of  deepe  darknes 

dredd 
Legions  of  sprights,  the  which,  like  litle 

flyes 
Fluttring  about  his  ever  damned  hedd, 
Awaite  whereto  their  service  he  applies. 
To  aide  his  friendes,  or  fray  his  euimies: 
Of  those  he  chose  out  two,  the  falsest  twoo, 
And  fittest  for  to  forge  true-seeming  lyes; 
The  one  of  them  he  eave  a  message  too, 
The  other  by  him  seue  staide,  other  worke 

to  doo. 

XXXIX 

He,  making  speedy  way  through  spersed 

ayre, 
And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and 

deepe. 
To  Morpheus  house  doth  hastily  repaire. 
Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth  full  steepe. 
And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  never 

peepe, 
His  dwelling  is ;    there  Tethys   his  wet 

bed 
Doth  ever   wash,  and   Cynthia  still  doth 

steepe 
In  silver  deaw  his  ever-droupine  hed, 
Whiles   sad  Night  over  him   her  mantle 

black  doth  spred. 

XL 

Whose  double  gates  he  findeth  locked  fast. 
The  one  faire  fram*d  of  bumisht  yvory. 
The  other  all  with  silver  overcast ; 
And  wakeful  dogges  before  them  farre  doe 

lye, 
Watching  to  banish  Care  their  enimy. 
Who  oft  is  wont  to  trouble  gentle  Sleepe. 
fiy  them  the  sprite  doth  passe  in  quietly, 
Aiid  unto  Morpheus  comes,  whom  drowned 

deepe 
In  drowsie  fit  he  findet:    of  nothing  he 

takes  keepe. 


XU 

And  more,  to  lulle  him  in  ] 

A  trickling  streams  fn       j         r 

bling  downe. 
And  ever  drizliug  raine  upon  the  kll» 
Mizt  with  a  murmuring  winde,  rnnek 

the  sowne 
Of  swarming  bees,  did  cast  him  in  a  sw 
No  other  noyse,  nor  peoples  tronbknis 
As  still  are  wont  t'  annoy  the  walled  i 
Might  there  be  heard:  but  carel 

lyes. 
Wrapt  m  etemall  silenoe  fiurre 

myes. 

XLn 

The  messenger  approching  to  h 
But  his  waste  wordes  retoumu  w 

vaine: 
So  sound  he  slept,  that  nought 

awake. 
Then  rudely  he  him  thnut,  and  poht 

pame, 
Whereat  he  gan  to  stretch:  I     he 
Shooke  him  so  hard,  that  . 

speake. 
As  one  then  in  a  dreame,  whoM 
Is  tost   with  troubled  sights  <     i 

weake. 
He  mumbled  soft,  but  would  not  all 

silence  breake. 

XUII 

The  sprite  then  gan  more  boldly 

wake. 
And  threatned  unto  him  the  dreaded 
Of  Hecate:  whereat  he  gan  to  <       hh 
And,  lifting  up  his  lompish  ho      w 
Halfe  anerie  asked  him,  for  Vuat  00  « 
*  Hether,  quoth  he, '  me  Archimago  ■ 
He  that  the  stubbome  spritei  can 

tame; 
He  bids  thee  to  him  send  for 
A  fit  false  dreame,  that  cau  wsu 

sleepers  sent' 


XLIV 

The  god  obayde,  and  call 

way 
A  diverse  dreame  out  of  his 
Delivered  it  to  him,  and  doi 
His  heavie  head,  devi        of 
Whose  sences  all  wero  1 

and  Starke. 
He,  backe  returning  by  the  yroiie 


didlar 
efnle 
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lUH 


up  as  light  as  cliearef  ull  larke, 

18  liUe  winges  the  dreame  he  bore 

his  lord,  where  he  him  left  afore. 


XLV 

>tD  this  while,  with  oharmes  and  hid- 
den artes, 

ie  a  lady  of  that  other  spright, 
n*d  of  lifluid  ajre  her  tender  partes, 
^  M     '  and  so  like  in  all  mens  sight, 
1       er  sence  it  could  have  ravisht 
uuight: 
maker  selfe,  for  all  his  wondrous  witt, 
TTU  nigh  beguiled  with  so  g^oodly  sight: 
Her  all  ui  wUte  he  clad,  and  over  it 

I  black  stole,  most  like  to  seeme  for 
Una  fit. 

XLVI 

Kow  when  that  ydle  dreame  was  to  him 

brought. 
Unto  that  Elfin  knight  he  bad  him  fly. 
Where  he  slept  soundly,  void  of  evil  thought, 
And  with  false  shewes  abuse  his  fantasy. 
In  sort  as  he  him  schooled  privily: 
And  that  new  creature,  borne  without  her 

dew, 
Full  of  the  makers  g^yle,  with  usage  sly 
He  tanght  to  imitate  that  lady  trew, 
^hose   semblance   she   did    carrie  under 

feigned  hew. 

XLVII 

Thus  well  instructed,  to  their  worke  they 

haste, 
And  eomming  where  the  knight  in  slom- 

ber  lay. 
The  one  upon  his  bardie  head  him  plaste, 
And  made  him  dreame  of  loves  and  lust- 

full  play, 
ln*t  nigh  his  manly  hart  did  melt  away, 
B*thed  in  wanton  blis  and  wicked  joy. 
Then  seemed  him  his  lady  by  him  lay, 
And  to  him  playnd,  how  that  false  winged 

^er  thaste    hart  had  subdewd   to  learne 
Dame  Pleasures  toy. 


XLVIII 

And  she  her  selfe,  of  beautie  soveraigne 

Queene, 
Jayre  Venus,  seemde  unto  his  bed  to  bring 
Her,  whom  he,  waking,  evermore  did  weene 
To  bee  the  chastest   flowre  that  aye  did 

spring 


On  earthly  braunch,  the  daughter  of  a  king, 
Now  a  loose  leman  to  vile  service  bound: 
And  eke  the  Graces  seemed  all  to  sing 
Hymen  iii  Hi/men,  dauncing  all  around. 
Why  1st  freshest  Flora  her  with  yvie  girlond 
crownd. 

XLIX 

In  this  great  passion  of  unwonted  lust, 
Or  wonted  f eare  of  doing  ought  amis. 
He  started  up,  as  seeming  to  mistrust 
Some  secret  ill,  or  hidden  foe  of  his: 
Lo  !  there  before  his  face  his  ladie  is. 
Under  blacke  stole  hyding  her  bayted  hooke, 
And  as  halfe  blushing  ofi^ed  him  to  kis, 
With     gentle    blandishment    and    lovely 

looke. 
Most  like  that  virgin  true,  which  for  her 

knight  him  took. 


All  cleane  dismayd  to  see  so  uncouth  sight, 
And  halfe  enraged  at  her  shamelesse  g^ise. 
He  thought  have  slaine  her  in  his  fierce  de- 

spight; 
But  hastie  heat  tempring  with  sufferance 

wise, 
He  stayde  his  hand,  and  gan  him  selfe  advise 
To  prove  his  sense,  and  tempt  her  faigned 

truth. 
Wringing   her  hands   in  wemens  pitteous 

wise, 
Tho  can  she  weepe,  to  stirre  up  gentle  ruth. 
Both   for  her  noble    blood,   and  for  her 

tender  youth. 

LI 

And  sayd,  '  Ah  sir,  my  liege  lord  and  my 

love, 
Shall  I  accuse  the  hidden  cruell  fate. 
And   mightie   causes   wrought  in   heaven 

above, 
Or  the  blind  god,  that  doth  me  thus  amate. 
For  hoped  love  to  winne  me  certaine  hate  ? 
Yet  thus  perforce  he  bids  me  do,  or  die. 
Die  is  my  dew :  yet  rew  my  wretched  state 
You,  whom  my  hard  avenging  destinie 
Hath  made  judge  of  my  life  or  death  in 

differently. 

LII 

*  Your  owne  deare  sake  forst  me  at  first  to 

leave 
My  fathers   kingdom'  —  There  she  stopt 

with  teares; 
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Her  swollen  hart  her  speech  seemd  to  be> 

reave; 
And  then  againe   begonne:   'My   weaker 

yeares, 
Captiv'd   to   fortune   and    frayle  worldly 

feares, 
Fly  to  your  fayth  for  succour  and  sure  ayde: 
Let  me  not  die  in  languor  and  long  teares.* 
'Why,  danie/  quoth  he,  *  what  hath  ye  thus 

dismayd  ? 
What  frayes  ye,  that  were  wont  to  comfort 

me  affrayd  ? ' 

LIII 

'  Love  of  your  selfe,*  she  saide, '  and  deare 

constraint. 
Lets  me  not  sleepe,  but  waste  the  wearie 

night 
In  secret  anguish  and  unpittied  plaint, 
Whiles  you  in  carelesse  sleepe  are  drowned 

quight.* 
Her  doubtfull  words  made  that  redoubted 

knight 
Suspect  her  truth:  yet  since  no'  untruth  he 

knew, 
Her  fawning  lore  with  foule  disdainefull 

spight 
He  would  not  shend,  but  said,  *  Deare  dame, 

I  rew. 
That  for  my  sake  unknowne  such  griefe 

unto  you  grew. 

LIV 

'  Assure  your  selfe,  it  fell  not  all  to  ground; 
For  all  so  deare  as  life  is  to  my  hart, 
I  deeme  your  love,  and  hold  me  to  you  bound ; 
Ne  let  vaine  feares  procure  your  needlesse 

smart, 
Where  cause  is  none,  but  to  your  rest  de- 

part.* 
Not  all  content,  yet  seemd  she  to  appease 
Her  nioumefull  plaintes,  beguiled  of  her 

art. 
And  fed  with  words,  that  could  not  chose 

but  please; 
So  slyding  softly  forth,  she  tumd  as  to  her 

ease. 

LV 

Long  after  lay  he  musing  at  her  mood. 
Much  griev*d  to  thinke  that  gentle  dame  so 

light. 

For  whose  defence  he  was  to  shed  his  blood. 
At  last  dull  wearines  of  former  fight 
Having  yrockt  a  sleepe  his  irkesome  spright, 


That  troublous  dreame  gan  fresl 

his  braine 
With  bowres,  and  beds,  and  ladi< 

delight: 
But  when  he  saw  his  labour  all  wn 
With  that  misformed  spright  he  I 

tumd  againe. 


CANTO    II 

The  guilefull  great  enchaunter  part 
The  Redcrosse  Kuight  from  Tnit 

Into  whose  stead  faire  Falahood  ate 
And  workea  him  woef ull  ruth. 


By  this  the  northeme  wagoner  had 
His    sevenfold  teme   behiud   the 

starre. 
That  was  in  ocean  waves  yet  never 
But  firme  is  fixt,  and  sendeth  lig 

farre 
To  al  that  in  the  wide  deepe  wandri 
And  chearefull  Chaunticlere  with 

shrill 
Had  warned  once,  that  Phoebus  fie 
In  hast  was  climbing  up  the  easten 
Full  envious  that  night  so  long  hi 

did  fill: 

II 

W^hen  those  accursed  messengers  o 
That  feigning  dreame,  and  that  fair 

Bpright, 

Came  to  their  wicked  maister,  and 
Their   bootelesse  paines,  and  ill  i 

ing  night: 
Who,  all  in  rage  to  see  his  skilfull 
Deluded  so,  gan  threaten  hellish  pi 
And  sad  Proserpines  wrath,  then 

fright. 
But  when  he  saw  his  threatning 

vaine, 
He  cast  about,  and    searcht  bis 

bokes  againe. 

Ill 

Eftsoones  he  tooke  that  miscreated 
And  that  false  other  spright,  on  fi 

spred 
A  seeming  body  of  the  subtile  ;     d, 
Like  a  young  squire,  in  loves  anu 
His  wanton  daies  that  ever  loosely 
W^ithout  regard  of  armes  and  dread* 
Those  twoo  he  tooke,  and  in  a  seen 
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lovered  with  darkenes  and  misdeeming 
night, 
m  hoth  together  laid,  to  joy  in  vaine 
delight. 

IV 

rorth¥rith  he  runnes  with  feigned  faithf ull 

hast 
Into  his  gaest,  who,  after  troublous  sights 
Ind  dreames,  gan  now  to  take  more  sound 

repast; 
Vhom  suddenly  he   wakes  with   fearful 

frights, 
Dne  aghast   with   feends    or   damned 

sprights, 
bd  to    lum   cals:   'Rise,    rise,   unhappy 

swaine, 
?hat  here  wez  old  in  sleepe,  whiles  wicked 

wights 
laTB  knit  themselves  in  Venus  shameful 

chaine; 
)ome  see,  where  your  false  lady  doth  her 

honor  staine.' 


Vll  in  amaze  he  suddenly  up  start 

iVith  sword  in  hand,  and  with  the  old  man 

went; 
^0  Boone  him  brought  into  a  secret  part, 
^here  that  false  couple  were  full  closely 

ment 
Id  wanton  lust  and  lend  enbracement: 
Which  when  he  saw,  he  burnt  with  gealous 

fire, 
eie  of  reason  was  with  rage  yblent, 
Aoa  would  have  slaine  them  in  his  furious 

ire, 
fiut  hardly  was  restreined  of  that  aged 

sire. 

VI 

Retouming  to  his  bed  in  torment  great, 

And  bitter  anguish  of  his  guilty  sight, 

He  could  not  rest,  but  did  his  stout  heart 

eat. 
And  wast  his  inward  gall  with  deepe  de- 

spight, 
Irkesome  of    life,  and  too  long  lingering 

night. 
At  last  faire  Hesperus  in  highest  skie 
Had  spent  his   lampe,  and  brought  forth 

dawning  light; 
^n  up  he  rose,  and  clad  him  hastily; 
Tbe  dwarf e  him  brought  his  steed:  so  both 

away  do  fly. 


VII 

Now  when  the  rosy  fingred  Morning  faire. 
Weary  of  aged  Tithones  saffron  bed, 
Had  spred  her  purple  robe  through  deawy 

aire. 
And  the  high  hils  Titan  discovered, 
The  royall  virgin  shooke  of  drousyhed. 
And  rising  forth  out  of  her  baser  bowre, 
Lookt  for  her  knight,  who  far  away  was 

fled. 
And  for  her  dwarfe,  that  wont  to  wait  each 

howre: 
Then  g^  she  wail  and  weepe,  to  see  that 

woeful  stowre. 

VIII 

And  after  him  she  rode   with  so  much 

'     speede. 
As  her  slowe  beast  could  make;  but  all  in 

vaine: 
For  him  so  far  had  borne   his   light-foot 

steede. 
Pricked  with  wrath  and  fiery  fierce  dis- 

daine. 
That  him  to  follow  was  but  fruitlesse  paine; 
Yet  she  her  weary  limbes  would  never  rest, 
fiut  every  hil  and  dale,  each  wood  and 

plaine. 
Did  search,  sore  grieved  in  her  gentle  brest, 
He  so  ungently  left  her,  whome  she  loved 

best. 

IX 

fiut  subtill  Archimago,  when  his  guests 
He  saw  divided  into  double  parts, 
And  Una  wandring  in  woods  and  forrests, 
Th'  end  of  his  drift,  he  praisd  his  divelish 

arts, 
That  had  such  might  over  true  meaning 

harts: 
Yet  rests   not  so,  but  other  meanes  doth 

make, 
How  he  may  worke  unto  her  further  smarts: 
For  her  he  hated  as  the  hissing  snake, 
And  in  her  many  troubles  did  most  pleasure 

take. 


He  then  devisde  himself e  how  to  disguise; 
For  by  his  mighty  science  he  could  take 
As   many  formes  and   shapes  in  seeming 

wise. 
As  ever  Proteus  to  himself e  could  make: 
Sometime  a  fowle,  sometime  a  fish  in  lake, 
Now  like  a  foxe,  now  like  a  dragon  fell, 
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A  filthy  foule  old  woman  I  did  yew, 
That  ever  to  have  toucht  her  I  did  deadly 
rew. 

XLI 

*  Her  neather  partes  misshapen,  monstmous, 
Were  hidd  in  water,  that  1  could  not  see, 
fiut  they  did  seeme  more  foule  and  hide- 
ous, 

Then  womans  shape  man  would  beleeve  to 

bee. 
Thensforth  from  her  most  beastly  com- 

panie 
I  gan  refraine,  in  minde  to  slipp  away, 
Soone  as  appeard  safe  opportunitie: 
For  danger  g:reat,  if  not  assurd  decay, 
I  saw  l^fore  mine  eyes,  if  I  were  knowne 

to  stray. 

XLII 

'The  diyelish  hag,  by  channges  of  m^  cbeare. 
Perceived  my  thought;  and  orownd  m  sleepie 

night, 
With  wicked  herbes  and  oyntments  did  be- 

smeare 
My  body  all,  through  charmes  and  magicke 

might. 
That  all  my  senses  were  bereayed  quight: 
Then  brought  she  me  into  this  desert  waste. 
And  by  my  wretched  loyers  side  me  pight, 
Where   now  enclosd  in  wooden  wals  full 

faste, 
fianisht  from   liying  wights,  our  wearie 

daies  we  waste.' 

XLIII 

*Bnt  bow  long  time,'  said  then  the  Elfin 

knight, 
'Are  you  in  this  misformed  hous  to  dwell  ? ' 

*  We  may  not  chaunge,'  qnoth  he, '  this  eyill 

plight 
Till  we  be  bathed  in  a  Hying  well; 
That  is  the  terme  prescribed  by  the  spell.' 

*  O  how,'  sayd  he,  *  mote  I  that  well  out  find. 
That  may  restore  you  to  your  wonted  well  ? ' 
'  Time  and  suffised  fates  to  former  kynd 
Shall  us  restore;  none  else  from  hence  may 

us  unbynd.' 

XLIV 

The  false  Dnesaa,  now  Fidessa  bight. 
Heard  how  in  yaine  Frmdnbio  did  lament. 
And  knew  well  all  was  true.  But  the  good 

knight 
Full  9i  tad  feare  and  ghastly  dreriment. 


When  all  this  speech  the  liying  t 

spent, 
The  bloedinK  bough  did  thrnrt  i 

ground, 
That  from  the  blood  he  mi|^t  be  in 
And  with  fresh  clay  did  dose  the 

wound: 
Then  turning  to  his  lady,  dead  wtl 

her  f ownd. 

XLV 

Her  seeming  dead  he  fownd  with 

feare. 
As  all  unweeting  of  that  well  she  k 
And  paynd  himselfe  with  busie  eaie  i 
Her  out  of  carelesse  swowne.    I 

blew. 
And  dimmed  sight,  with  pale  and  deac 
At  hurt  she  up  gan  lift:  with  tn 

cheare 
Her  up  he  tooke,  too  simple  and  toe 
And  oft  her  kist.  At  length,  all  passe 
He  set  her  on  her  steede,  and  1 
forth  did  beare. 


CANTO   III 


Fonftk»n  Troth  long  wtm  btr  lofti 
And  makM  the  lyon  mylde, 

Ifarrea  Blind  Derations  mart,  end  M 
In  hand  of  leeehoor  Tylde. 


Nought  is  there  under  heay'ns  i 

lownesse. 
That  moyes  more  deare  compassion  < 
Then  beautie  brought  t'unworthie 

ednesse 
Through  enyies  snares,  or  fortiines 

unkind: 
I,  whether  lately  through  her  hi 

blynd. 
Or  through  alleageanoe  and  fast  fei 
Which  I  do  owe  unto  all  womai 
Feele  my  hart  perst  wi  i       i 

When  such  I  see,  that  au  i       [ituy 

dy. 

n 

And  now  it  is  empassioned  so  deeos 
For  fairest  Unaes  sake,  of  wJ         I 
That  my  frayle  eies  these        »  ^ 

do  steepe, 
To  thinke  how  she  thioiigh  gvyleftd 
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XVIII 

that  Crosse/  quoth  then  the  Sara- 

pes  thy  body  from  the  bitter  fltt ! 
Tgoe,  I  wote,  thou  haddest  bin, 
t  charme  from  thee  forwamed 

wame  thee  now  assured  sitt, 
thy  head.'    Therewith  upon  his 

r  so  outrageous  he  smitt, 
ge  share  it  bewd  out  of  the  rest, 
cing  downe  his  shield,  from  blame 
t  fairely  blest. 

XIX 

wondrous  wroth,  the  sleeping 

7ertue  gan  eftsoones  reviye, 
.  haughty  helmet  making  mark, 
stroke,  that  it  the  Steele  did  rive, 
his  head.    He,  tumbling  downe 

e, 

idy  mouth  his  mother  earth  did 

U3  grave:  his  grudging  ghost  did 

ve 

Praile  flesh;  at  last  it  flitted  is, 

he  soules  doe  fly  of  men  that  live 

is. 

XX 

when  she  saw  her  champion  fall. 
Id  ruines  of  a  broken  towre, 
jo  waile  his  woefull  funerall, 
lim  fled  away  with  all  her  powre; 
her  as  hastily  gan  scowre, 
dwarf  e  with  him  to  bring  away 
shield,  signe  of  the  conquer- 

he  overtooke,  and  bad  to  stay, 
it  cause  was  none  of  dread  her  to 
nay. 

XXI 

ling  backe  with   ruefull  counte- 
nce, 

rcy,  mercy,   sir,    vouchsafe   to 
we 

ime,  subject  to  hard  mischaunce, 
nr  mighty  wil ! '   Her  humblesse 

h  weedes  and  seeming  glorious 

emmove  his  stout  heroVcke  heart. 


And  said,  <  Deare  dame,  your  suddein  over- 
throw 
Much  rueth  me;  but  now  put  feare  apart, 
And  tel,  both  who  ye  be,  and  who  that  tooke 
your  part.' 

XXII 

Melting  in  teares,  then  gan  shee  thus  la- 
ment: 
'  The  wreched  woman,  whom  unhappy  howre 
Hath  now  made  thrall  to  your  commande- 

ment. 
Before  that  angpry  heavens  list  to  lowre. 
And  Fortune  false  betraide  me  to  your 

powre. 
Was,  (O  what  now  availeth  that  I  was  ?) 
fiome  the  sole  daughter  of  an  emperour. 
He  that  the  wide  west  under  his  rule  has. 
And  high  hath  set  his  throne  where  Tiberis 
doth  pas. 

XXIII 

<  He,  in  the  first  flowre  of  my  freshest  age. 
Betrothed  me  unto  the  onely  haire 
Of  a  most  mighty  king,  most  rich  and  sage; 
Was  never  pnnce  so  faithfull  and  so  faire. 
Was  never  prince  so  meeke  and  debonaire ; 
But  ere  my  hoped  day  of  spousal!  shone, 
My  dearest  lord  fell  from  high  honors  stahre, 
Into  the  hands  of  hys  accursed  foue. 
And  cruelly  was  slaine,  that  shall  I  ever 
mone. 

XXIV 

*  His  blessed  body,  spoild  of  lively  breath, 
Was  afterward,  I  know  not  how,  convaid 
And  fro  me  hid:  of  whose  most  innocent 

death 
When  tidings  came  to  mee,  imhappy  maid, 
O  how  great  sorrow  my  sad  soule  assaid ! 
Then  forth  I  went  his  woefull  corse  to  find. 
And  many  yeares  throughout  the  world  I 

straid, 
A  virgin  widow,  whose  deepe  wounded  mind 
With  love,  long  time  did  languish  as  the 

striken  hind. 

XXV 

*  At  last  it  chaunced  this  proud  Sarazin 
To  meete  me  wandring;  who  perforce  me 

led 
With  liim  away,  but  yet  could  never  win 
The   fort,   that  ladies  hold   in   soveraigne 

dread. 
There  lies  he  now  with  f oule  dishonor  dead, 
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Who,  whiles  he  livde,  was  called  proud 

Sansfoy: 
The  eldest  of  three  brethren,  all  three  bred 
Of  one  bad  sire,  whose  youngest  is  Sansjoy, 
And  twizt  them  both  was  w>m  the  blouoy 

bold  Sansloy. 

XXVI 

'  In  this  sad  plight,  f riendlesse,  unfortunate, 
Now  miserable  I  Fidessa  dwell. 
Craving  of  you,  in  pitty  of  my  state, 
To  doe  none  ill,  if  please  ye  not  doe  well.* 
He  in  great  passion  al  this  w^hile  did  dwell, 
More  busying  his  quicke  eies,  her  face  to 

view. 
Then  his  dull  eares,  to  heare  what  shee  did 

tell; 
And  said,  '  Faire  lady,  hart  of  flint  would  re w 
The  undeserved  woes  and  sorrowes  which 

ye  shew. 

XXVII 

*  Henceforth  in  safe  assuraunce  may  ye  rest. 
Having  both  found  a  new  friend  you  to  aid, 
And  lost  an  old  foe,  that  did  you  molest: 
Better  new  friend  then  an  old  foe  is  said.' 
With  chauuge  of  chear  the  seeming  simple 

maid 
Let  fal  her  eien,  as  shamefast,  to  the  earth, 
And  yeelding  soft,  in  that  she  nought  gain- 
said. 
So  forth  they  rode,  he  f eining  seemely  merth. 
And  shee  coy  lookes:  so  okinty,  they  say, 
makcth  derth. 

XXVIII 

Long  time  they  thus  together  travelled. 
Til,  weary  of  their  way,  they  came  at  last 
Where  grew  two  goodly  trees,  that  faire 

did  spred 
Their  amies  abroad,  with  gray  mosse  over- 
cast, 
And  their  greene  leaves,   trembling   with 

every  blast, 
Made  a  calme  shadowe  far  in  com  passe 

round : 
The  f earef nil  shepheard,  often  there  aghast 
Tnder  them  never  sat,  ne  wont  there  sound 
His  mery  oaten  pipe,  but  shuud  th'  unlucky 
ground. 

XXIX 

But  this  eood  knight,  soone  as  he  them  can 

spie, 
For  the  coole  shade  him  thither  hastly  got: 


For  golden  Phoebus,  now  ymonnted 
From  fiery  wheeles  of  his  faire  ^hniTiit 
Hurled  his  beame  so  scorching  email  ] 
That  living  creature  mote  it  not  abide; 
And  his  new  lady  it  endured  not. 
There  they  alight,  in  hope  themsel' 

hide 
From  the  fierce  heat,  and  rest  i 

limbs  a  tide. 

XXX 

Faire   seemely  pleasaunce  each  to 

makes. 
With  goodly  purposes,  there  as  tliej 
And  in  his  falsed  fancy  he  her  takes 
To  be  the  fairest  wight  that  lived  yit: 
Which  to  expresse,  he  bends  his  ge:       i 
And  thinking  of  those  braunches  gr 

frame 
A  girlond  for  her  dainty  fo;      ead  iH. 
He  pluckt  a  bough;  out  of  ww 

came 
Smal  drops  of  gory  blond,  that  tii 

down  the  same. 

XXXI 

Therewith  a  piteous  yelling  voice  was  1 
Crying,  *  O  spare  with  guuty  hands  t& 
My  tender  sides  in  this  rough  rynd  em 
But  fly,  ah  1  fly  far  hence  away,  tor  fe 
Least   to  you  hap  that  happened  tti  i 

heare. 
And  to  this  wretched  lady,  my  dears 
O  too  deare  love,  love  bou^^  with  < 

too  deare  ! ' 
Astond  he  stood,  and  np  his  ] 

hove, 
And  with  that  snddein  horror  eoild 

member  move. 

XXXII 

At  last,  whenas  the  dreadful!  passioo 
Was  overpast,  and  manhood  well  ai 
Yet  musing  at  the  straunge  occasioik, 
And  doubting  much  his  sence,  he  thai 

spake: 
*  What  voice  of  damned  ghost  fr 

lake. 
Or  guilef  nil  spright  wandring  in  empty  < 
Bo&  which  f raile  men  doe  oftentimei 

take, 
Sends  to  my  doubtful  eares  tl 

rare. 
And  ruefull  plaints,  me  biddiiig  gv 

blood  to  spare? ' 
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xxxin 

Chen  groning  deep:  '  Nor  damned  ghost^' 

quoth  he. 
Nor  gmleful  sprite  to  thee  these  words 

dothspeake, 
)nce  a  man,  Fradubio,  now  a  tree; 
n       led  ooan,  wretched  tree  !  whose  na- 

tore  weake 
A  craell  witch,  her  cursed  will  to  wreake, 
Hath  thus  transformd,  and  plast  in  open 

dbiines. 
Where  Boreas  doth  blow  full  bitter  bleake, 
And  scorching  sunne  does  dry  my  secret 

Taines: 
For  though  a  tree  I  seme,  yet  cold  and  heat 

me  paines.* 

XXXIV 

'  Say  on,  Fiadubio,  then,  or  man  or  tree,' 
Quoth  then  the  knight;  *  by  whose  mis- 
chievous arts 
hii  thou  misshaped  thus,  as  now  I  see? 
oft  finds  medicine  who  his  griefe  im- 
parts; 
Bat  double  griefs  afflict  concealing  harts, 
As  raging  flames  who  striveth  to  suppressed 
*The  author  then,'  said  he,  *  of  all  my  smarts, 
I>  one  Duessa,  a  false  sorceresse. 
That  many  errant  knights  hath  broght  to 
wretchednesse. 

XXXV 

*  In  prime  of  youthly  yeares,  when  corage 

hott 
The  fire  of  love  and  joy  of  chevalree 
First  kindled  in  my  brest,  it  was  my  lott 
To  love  this  gentle  lady,  whome  ye  see 
Jfow  not  a  lady,  but  a  seeming  tree ; 
With  whome  as  once  I  rode  accompanyde, 
^e  chaunced  of  a  knight  encountred  bee. 
That  had  a  like  f aire  lady  by  his  syde ; 
Lykea  faire  lady,  but  did  fowls  Duessa  hyde. 

XXXVI 

'Whose  forged  beauty  he  did  take  in  hand 
^11  other  dames  to  have  exceded  farre; 
Jin  defence  of  mine  did  likewise  stand, 
^"ne,  that  did  then  shine  as  the  morning 

starre : 
^  both  to  batteill  fierce  arraunged  arre ; 
jD  which  his  harder  fortune  was  to  fall 
Jjoder  my  speare:  such  is  the  dye  of  warre: 
His  lady,  left  as  a  prise  martiall, 
*^d  yield  her  comely  person,  to  be  at  my 

calL 


XXXVII 

*  So  doubly  lov'd  of  ladies  unlike  faire, 
Th*  one  seeming  such,  the  other  such  in- 

deede. 
One  day  in  doubt  I  cast  for  to  compare, 
Whether  in  beauties  glorie  did  exceede; 
A  rosy  g^rlond  was  the  victors  meede. 
Both  seemde  to  win,  and  both  seemde  won 

to  bee. 
So  hard  the  discord  was  to  be  ag^eede: 
Frselissa  was  as  faire  as  faire  mote  bee, 
And  ever  false  Duessa  seemde  as  faire  as 

shee. 

XXXVIII 

*  The  wicked  witch,  now  seeing  all  this  while 
The  doubtf ull  ballaunce  equally  to  sway, 
What  not  by  right,  she  cast  to  win  by  guile ; 
And  by  her  hellish  science  raisd  streight 

way 
A  foggy  mist,  that  overcast  the  day. 
And  a  dull  blast,  that,  breathing  on  her  face. 
Dimmed  her  former  beauties  shining  ray. 
And  with  foule  ugly  forme  did  her  dis- 
grace: 
Then  was  she  fayre  alone,  when  none  was 
faire  in  place. 

XXXIX 

*  Then  cride  she  out,  "  Fye,  fye  !  deformed 

wight. 
Whose   borrowed  beautie   now  appeareth 

plaine 
To  have  before  bewitched  all  mens  sight; 

0  leave   her  soone,   or  let  her  soone  be 

slaine." 
Her  loathly  visage  viewing  with  disdaine, 
Eftsoones  I  thought  her  such  as  she  me 

told, 
And  would  have  kild  her;  but  with  faigned 

paine 
The  false   witch  did  my  wrathfidl  hand 

with-hold : 
So  left  her,  where   she  now  is  turnd  to 

treen  mould. 

XL 

*  Thensforth  I  tooke  Duessa  for  my  dame, 
And  in  the  witch  unweeting  joyd  long  time, 
Ne  ever  wist  but  that  she  was  the  same: 
Till  on  a  day  (that  day  is  everie  prime, 
When  witches  wont  do  penance  for  their 

crime) 

1  chaunst  to  see  her  in  her  proper  hew, 
Bathing  her  selfe  in  origane  and  thyme: 
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A  filthy  foule  old  woman  I  did  vew, 
That  ever  to  have  toucht  her  I  did  deadly 
rew. 

XLI 

*  Her  neather  partes  misshapen,  monstmous. 
Were  hidd  in  water,  that  i  could  not  see, 
But  they  did  seeme  more  foule  and  hide- 
ous, 

Then  womans  shape  man  woidd  beleeve  to 

Dee* 
Thensforth  from  her  most  beastly  com- 

panic 
I  gan  refraine,  in  minde  to  slipp  away, 
Soone  as  appeard  safe  opportunitie : 
For  danger  great,  if  not  assurd  decay, 
I  saw  l^fore  mine  eyes,  if  I  were  knowne 

to  stray. 

XLII 

'The  divclish  hag,  by  chaonges  of  my  cheare, 
Perceiv'd  my  thought ;  and  drownd  m  sleepie 

night, 
With  wicked  herbes  and  oyntments  did  be- 

smeare 
My  body  all,  through  charmes  and  magicke 

might. 
That  all  my  senses  were  bereaved  quight: 
Then  brought  she  me  into  this  desert  waste. 
And  by  my  wretched  lovers  side  me  pight, 
Where   now  enclosd  in  wooden  wals  full 

faste, 
Banisht  from   living  wights,  our  wearie 

daies  we  waste.' 

XLIII 

*But  how  long  time,'  said  then  the  Elfin 

knight, 
'  Are  you  in  this  misformed  bona  to  dwell  ? ' 

*  We  may  not  chaunge,'  quoth  he,  *  this  evill 

plight 
Till  we  be  bathed  in  a  living  well; 
That  is  the  terme  prescribed  by  the  spell.' 

*  O  how,'  sayd  he,  *  mote  I  that  well  out  find. 
That  may  restore  you  to  your  wonted  well  ? ' 
<  Time  and  suffised  fates  to  former  kynd 
Shall  us  restore;  none  else  from  hence  may 

us  unbynd.' 

XLIV 

The  false  Duessa,  now  Fidessa  bight. 
Heard  how  in  vaine  Fradubio  did  lament. 
And  knew  well  all  was  true.  But  the  good 

knight 
Full  of  sad  f eaie  and  ghastly  dieriment. 


When  all  this  speech  the  living 

spenty 
The   bleeding  bough  did   throst 

ground, 
That  from  the  blood  he  mieht  be  L 
And  with  fresh  clay  did  dose  the 

wound: 
Then  turning  to  his  lady,  dead  w 

her  fownd. 

XLV 

Her  seeming  dead  he  fownd  with 

feare. 
As  all  unweeting  of  that  well  she  1 
And  paynd  himself e  with  bune  care 
Her  out  of  oarelesse  swowne.     H( 

blew. 
And  dimmed  sight,  with  pale  and  < 
At  last  she  up  gan  lilt:  with 

cheare 
Her  up  he  tooke,  too  simple  and  tc 
And  oft  her  kist.  At  length,  all  past 
He  set  her  on  her  steede,  and 

forth  did  beare. 


CANTO   III 

Foraalnn  Troth  long  9mkm  hn  km 
And  makea  the  lyon  mylde, 

Hmtm  Blind  DeTcwona  msrt,  sad  t 
In  lund  of  leftohoor  vylde. 


Nought  is  there  under  heav'ns  j 

lownesse. 
That  moves  more  deare  compassion 
Then  beautie  brought  t'unworthie 

ednesse 
Through  envies  snares,  or  fortimei 

unkind: 
I,  whether  lately  through  ] 

blynd. 
Or  through  alleageanoe  and  fast  U 
Which  I  do  owe  unto  all  womanky 
Feele  my  hart  perst  with  so  grea 
When  such  I  see,  that  all  for  ptttj 

dy. 

n 

And  now  it  is  empassioned  so  deeo 
For  fairest  Unaes  sake,  of  «  1 

That  my  frayle  eies  these        ■  i 

do  steepe, 
To  thidke  how  she  throng  gv 

lingt 
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as  touch,  though  daughter  of 


KJ 


.-V  as  ever  liyiiiff  wight  was  f ayre, 
in  word  nor  deede  ill  meriting, 
icr  knight  divorced  in  despayre, 
dew  lo'       deryv'd  to  that  vile 


rrv. 


m 

most  faithful!  ladie,  all  this  while 
•  wofull,  solitarie  majd, 

ill  peoples  preace,  as  in  exile, 
-uesse  and  wastf  ull  deserts  strayd, 
her  knight;  who,  subtil j  betrayd 

that    late   vision  which  th'  en- 
aunter  wrought, 

ibandond.  She,  of  nought  aifrayd, 
woods  and  wastnes  wide  him  daily 
ueht; 

ed  tydinges  none  of  him  unto  her 
ought. 

IV 

nigh  wearie  of  the  3rrkesome  way, 
r  unhastie  beast  she  did  alight, 
he  grasse  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 
e  shadow,  far  from  all  mens  sight: 
r  fayre  head  her  fillet  she  undight, 
.  her  stole  aside.    Her  angels  face 
reat  eye  of  heaven  shyned  bright, 
e  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place; 
r  mortall  eye  behold  such  heavenly 
ace. 


ed,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 
ig  lyon  rushed  suddeinly, 
full  g^edy  after  salvage  blood: 
the  royall  virgin  he  did  spy, 
dng  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily, 
attonce  devourd  her  tender  corse ; 
e  pray  when  as  he  drew  more  ny, 
ly  rage  aswaged  with  remorse, 
I  the  sight  amazd,  forget  his  furi- 
:orse. 

VI 

thereof  he  kist  her  wearie  feet, 
;  her  lilly  hands  with  fawning  tong, 
r  wronged  innocence  did  weet. 
beautie  maister  the  most  strong, 
3  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong ! 
d  pryde  and  proud  submission, 
death,  when  she  had  marked 


Her  hart  p^n  melt  in  ereat  compassion, 
And  drizlmg  teares  did  shed  for  pure  affeo* 


tion. 


VII 


<  The  lyon,  lord  of  everie  beast  in  field,' 
Quoth  she,   'his   princely  puissance  doth 

abate. 
And  mightie  proud  to  humble  weake  does 

yield, 
ForgetfuU  of  the  hungry  rage,  which  late 
Him  prickt,  in  pittie  of  my  sad  estate: 
But  he,  my  lyon,  and  my  noble  lord, 
How  does  he  find  in  cruell  hart  to  hate 
Her  that  him  lov'd,  and  ever  most  adoid 
As  the  god  of  my  life  ?  why  hath  he  me 

abhord  ? ' 

VIII 

Redounding  teares  did  choke  th'  end  of  her 

plaint. 
Which  softly  ecchoed  from  the  neighbour 

wood; 
And  sad  to  see  her  sorrowf  ull  constraint. 
The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood; 
With  pittie  calmd,  downe  fell   his  angry 

mood. 
At  last,  in  close  hart  shutting  up  her  payne, 
Arose  the  virgin  borne  of  heavenly  brood. 
And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  got  agayne. 
To  seeke  her  strayed  champion  if  she  might 

attayne. 

IX 

The  lyon  would  not  leave  her  desolate. 
But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  gard 
Of  her  chast  person,  and  a  faythfull  mate 
Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard: 
Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch 

and  ward. 
And  when  she  wakt,  he  wayted  diligent. 
With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepard: 
From  her  fayre  eyes  he  tooke  commande- 

ment. 
And  ever  by  her  lookes  conceived  her  in- 
tent. 


Long  she  thus  traveiled  through  deserts 

wyde, 
By  which  she  thought  her  wandring  knight 

shold  pas. 
Yet  never  shew  of  living  wight  espvde; 
Till  that  at  length  she  found  the  troden  gras, 
In  which  the  tract  of  peoples  footing  was. 
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fnder  the  steepe  foot  of  a  mountaine  hore: 
he  same  she  followes,  till  at  last  she  has 
.  damzell  spyde  slow  footing  her  before, 
'hat  on  her  shoulders  sad  a  pot  of  water 
bore. 

XI 

'o  whom  approching,  she  to  her  gan  call, 
o  weet  if  dwelling  place  were  nigh  at  hand; 
>ut  the  rude  wench  her  auswerd  nought 

at  all; 
he  could  not  heare,  nor  speake,  nor  under- 
stand; 
'ill,  seeing  by  her  side  the  lyon  stand, 
i^ith  suddeine  feare  her  pitcher  downe  she 

threw, 
.nd  fled  away:  for  never  in  that  land 
ace  of  fay  re  lady  she  before  did  vew, 
.nd   that  dredd   lyons   looke  her  cast  in 
deadly  hew. 

XII 

ull  fast  she  fled,  ne  ever  lookt  behynd, 

^a  if  her  life  upon  the  wager  lay, 

jid  home  she  came,  whereas  her  mother 

blynd 
ate  in  etemall  night:  nought  could  she  say, 
'ut,  suddeine  catching  hold,  did  her  dis- 
may 
iTith  quaking  hands,  and  other  signes  of 

feare: 
rho,  full  of  ghastly  fright  and  cold  affray, 
ran  shut  the  dore.    By  this  arrived  there 
^ame  Una,  weary  dame,  and  entrance  did 
requere. 

XIII 

rhich  when  none  yielded,  her  unruly  page 
iTith  his  rude  clawes  the  wicket  open  rent, 
.nd  let  her  in;  where,  of  his  cruell  rage 
ligh  dead  with  feare,  and  faint  astonish- 
ment, 
hee  fotmd  them  both  in  darkesome  comer 

pent; 
iThere  that  old  woman  day  and  night  did 

pray 
ipon  her  beads,  devoutly  penitent: 

fme  hundred  Pater  natters  every  day, 

iiid  thrise  nine  hundred  A  rex,  she  was  wont 

to  say. 

XIV 

^od  to  augment   her  painefull  penannce 

more, 
liriae  every  weeke  in  ashes  sbee  did  sitt, 


And  next  her  wrinkled  skin  rough 

cloth  wore, 
And  thrise  three  times  did  fast  from  a 
fiut  now  for  feare  her  beads  she  d 

g^tt. 
Whose  needelesse  dread  for  to  remov< 
Faire  Una  framed  words  and  count' 

fitt: 
Which  hardly  doen,  at  length  she  ga 

pray 
That  in  their  cotage  small  that  i 

rest  her  may. 

XV 

The  day  is  spent,  and  commeth  d 

night. 
When  every  creature  shrowded  is  it 
Sad  Una  downe  her  laies  in  weary  p 
And  at  her  feete  the  lyon  watch  doth 
In  stead  of  rest,  she  does  lament,  and 
For  the  late  losse  of  her  deare  loved  1 
And  sighes,  and  grones,  and  evermoi 

steepe 
Her  tender  brest  in  bitter  teares  all 
All  nieht  she  thinks  too  long,  and 

lookes  for  light. 

XVI 

Now  when  Aldeboran  was  mounted 
Above  the  shinie  Cassiopeias  chaire. 
And  all  in  deadly  sleepe  did  drowne 
One  knocked  at  the  dore,  and  in  wou] 
He  knocked  fast,  and  often  curst,  and 
That  ready  entraimce  was  not  at  his 
For  on  his  backe  a  heavy  load  he  ba 
Of  nightly  stelths  and  pillage  seven 
Which  he  had  got  abroad  by  | 
criminall. 

XVII 

He  was,  to  weete,  a  stout  and  sturdy 
Wont  to  robbe  churches  of  their  ona 
And  poore  mens  boxes  of  their  due 
Which  given  was  to  them  for  good  i 
The  holy  saints  of  their  rich  ve 
He  did  disrobe,  when  all  men  carrrtt; 
And  spoild  the  priests  of  their  habui 
Whiles  none  the  holy  things  in  safet 
Then  he  by  conning  sleights  in  at  tl 
dow  crept. 

XVIII 

And  all  that  he  by  right  or  wr 

find 
Unto  this  house  he  brought,  and  did 
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^m  the  daughter  of  this  woman  blind, 

^bessa,  daughter  of  Corceca  slow, 

^')Kk  whom  he  whoredome  usd,  that  few 

did  know, 

ed  her  fatt  with  feast  of  offerings, 
oiu  plenty,  which  in  all  the  land  did  grow; 
^*e  spared  he  to  give  her  gold  and  rings: 
And  now  he  to  her  brought  part  of  his 

stolen  things. 

XIX 

S  long  the  dore  with  rage  and  threats 
he  bett, 
fetof  those  fearfull  women  none  durst  rize, 

SThe  lyon  frayed  them,)  him  in  to  lett: 
e  would  no  leng^r  stay  him  to  advize, 
Bot  open  breakes  the  dore  in  furious  wize, 
Andentring  is;  when  that  disdainf ull  beast, 
KncoQDtring  fierce,  him  suddein  doth  sur- 
prize. 
And  seizing  cruell  clawes   on  trembling 

brest, 
lender  his  lordly  foot  him  proudly  hath  sup- 
prest. 

XX 

Him  booteth  not  resist,  nor  succour  call. 
His  bleeding  hart  is  in  the  vengers  hand ; 
"  bo  streight  him  rent  in  thousand  peeces 

small, 
And  quite  dismembred  hath:  the   thirsty 

land 
Dronke  up  his  life;  his  corse  left  on  the 

strand. 
His  fearefidl  f reends  weare  out  the  wof ull 

^e  dare  to  weepe,  nor  seeme  to  imderstand 
^be  heavie  hap  which  on  them  is  alight; 
Affiaid,  least  to  themselves  the  like  mis- 
happen  m'ght. 

XXI 

^ow  when  broad  day  the  world  discovered 

has, 
J*?  Una  rose,  up  rose  the  lyon  eke, 
A^^d  on  their  former  journey  forward  pas, 
^^  waies  imknowne,  her  waudring  knight  to 

seeke, 
"  itb  paines  far  passing  that  long  wandring 
>,^      Greeke, 

^oat  for  his  love  refused  deitye ; 
^^5^  were  the  labours  of  this  lady  meeke, 
5^  seeking  him,  that  from  her  still  did  flye ; 
■*^*ten  farthest  from  her  hope,  when  most 

she  weened  nye. 


XXII 

Soone   as   she  parted  thence,  the   fearfull 

twayne. 
That  blind  old  woman  and  her  daughter  dear. 
Came  forth,  and  finding  Kirkrapine  there 

slayne. 
For  anguish  great  they  gan  to  rend  their 

heare. 
And  beat  their  brests,  and  naked  fiesh  to 

teare. 
And  when  they  both  had  wept  and  wayld 

their  fill, 
Then  forth  they  ran  like  two  amazed  deare, 
Haifa  »ad  through  malice  aad  revengiog 

To  follow  her,  that  was  the  causer  of  their 

ai. 

XXIII 

Whome  overtaking,  they  gan  loudly  bray, 
With  hollow  houling  and  lamenting  cry. 
Shamefully  at  her  i-ayling  all  the  way. 
And  her  accusmg  of  dishonesty. 
That  was  the  flowre  of  faith  and  chastity; 
And  still,  amidst  her  rayling,  she  did  pray 
That  plagues,  and  mischief  es,  and  long  mis- 
ery 
Might  fall  on  her,  and  follow  all  the  way. 
And  tLat  in  endlesse  error  she  might  ever 
stray. 

XXIV 

But  when  she  saw  her  prayers  nought  pre- 

vaile, 
Shee  backe  retoumed  with  some  labour  lost; 
And  in  the  way,  as  shee  did  weepe  and  waile, 
A  knight  her  niett  in  mighty  armes  embost. 
Yet  knight  was  not  for  all  his  bragging 

host. 
But  subtill  Archimag,  that  Una  sought 
By  traynes  into  new  troubles  to  have  toste: 
Of  that  old  woman  tidings  he  besought, 
If  that  of  such  a  lady  shee  could  tellen 

ought. 

XXV 

Therewith  she  gan  her  passion  to  renew. 
And  cry,  and  curse,  and  raile,  and  rend  her 

heare. 
Saying,  that  harlott  she  too  lately  knew. 
That  causd  her  shed  so  many  a  bitter  teare, 
And  so  forth  told  the  story  of  her  feare. 
Much  seemed  he   to   mone    her  haplesse 

chaunce, 
And  after  for  that  lady  did  inquere; 
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Which  being  taught,  he  forward  gan  ad- 

yaunce 
His  fair  enehaunted  steed,  and  eke  his 

charmed  laiince. 

XXVI 

Ere  long  he  came  where  Una  traveild  slow, 
And  that  wilde  champion  way  ting  her  be- 

syde: 
VVhome  seeing  such,  for  dread  hee  durst 

not  show 
Him  selfe  too  nigh  at  hand,  bnt  turned 

wyoe 
Unto  an  hil;  from  whence  when  she  him 

spyde, 
By  his  like  seeming  shield  her  knight  by 

name 
Shee  weend  it  was,  and  towards  him  gan 

ride: 
Approching  nigh,  she  wist  it  was  the  same. 
And  with  faire  fearefull  humblesse  towards 

him  shee  came; 

XXVII 

And  weeping  said,  'Ah I  my  long  lacked 

lora. 
Where  have  ye  bene  thus  long  out  of  my 

sight? 
Much  feared  I  to  have  bene  quite  abhord. 
Or  ought  have  done,  that  ye  displeasen 

might. 
That  should  as  death  unto  my  deare  heart 

light: 
For  since  mine  eie  your  joyous  sight  did 

mis. 
My  chearefull  day  is  tumd  to  chearelesse 

night. 
And  eke  my  night  of  death  the  shadow 

is; 
But  welcome  now,  my  light,  and  shining 

lampe  of  blis.' 

XXVIII 

He  thereto  meeting  said,  'My  dearest  dame. 
Far  be  it  from  your  thought,  and  fro  my 

wil. 
To  thinke  that  knighthood  I  so  maoh  should 

shame. 
As  vou  to  leave,  that  have  me  loved  stil. 
Ana  chose  in  Faery  court,  of  meere  good- 

wil. 
Where  noblest  knights  were  to  be  found 

on  earth: 
The  earth  shall  sooner  leave  her  kindly 

■kil 


To  bring  forth  fruit,  and  m 

derth. 
Then   I    leave  you,  my  liefe, 

hevenly  berth. 

XXIX 

'  And  sooth  to  say,  whv  I  lefte  y 
Was  for  to  seeke  adventure  u 

place. 
Where  Archimago  said  a  felon  s 
To  many  knights  did  dailv  work( 
But  knight  he  now  shall  never 

face: 
Good  cause  of  mine  excuse,  tha 

please 
Well  to  accept,  and  ever  more  ei 
My  faithful!  service,  that  by  la» 
Have  vowd  you  to  defend.  Now 

plaint  appease.' 

XXX 

His  lovely  words  her  seemd  d 

pence 
Of  all  her  passed  paines:  one  lo' 
For  many  yeares  of  sorrow  can  t 
A  dram   of  sweete  is  worth  a 

sowre: 
Shee  has  forgott  how  many  a  woe 
For  him  she  late  endurd;  she  i 

more 
Of  past:  true  is,  that  true  lov 

powre 
To  looken  backe;  his  eies  be  fixt 
Before  her  stands  her  knight,  for 

toyld  so  sore. 

XXXI 

Much  like  as  when  the  beaten  n 
That  long  hath  wandred  in  the  o 
Ofte  soust  in  swelling  Tethys  sal 
And  long  time  bavins^  tand  his  ti 
With  blustring  breath  of  heaven, 

can  bide. 
And    scorching   flames    of    J 

hound, 
Soone  as  the  port  from  far  he  ha 
His  chearfull  whistle  merily  dot 
And  Nereus  crownes  with  cups; 

him  pledg  around. 

XXXII 

Such  joy  made  Una,  when  her  1 

found; 
And  eke  th'  enchaunter  joyow 

lesse 
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Hm  the  glad  marchant,  that  does  vew 

from  ground 
His  ship  far  come  from  watrie  wildemesse; 
He  hnrles  out  vowes,  and  Neptune  oft  doth 


So  forth  they  past,  and  all  the  way  they 

spent 
Diicoiirsing  of  her  dreadful  late  distresse, 
In  which  he  askt  her,  what  the  lyou  ment: 
Who  told  her  all  that  fell  in  journey,  as  she 

went. 


XXXIII 


They  had  not  ridden  far^  when  they  might 


see 


One  pricking  towards  them  with  hastie  heat, 
FqD  strongly  armd,  and  on  a  courser  free. 
That  through  his  fiersnesse  fomed  all  with 

sweat. 
And  the  sharpe  yron  did  for  anger  eat, 
Hlienhis  hot  ryder  spurd  his  chauffed side; 
His  looke  was  steme,  and  seemed  still  to 

threat 
Crnell  revenge,  which  he  in  hart  did  hyde ; 
And  OQ  his  shield  Sans  loy  in  bloody  lines 

was  dyde. 

XXXIV 

When  nigh  he  drew  unto  this  gentle  payre, 
And  saw  the  red-crosse,  which  the  knight 

did  beare, 
He  burnt  in  fire,  and  gan  eftsoones  prepare 
Himselfe  to  batteill  with  his  couched  speare. 
^^  was  that  other,  and  did  faint  through 

feare. 
To  taste  th*  untryed  dint  of  deadly  Steele; 
1^  yet  his  lady  did  so  well  him  cheare. 
That  hope  of  new  good  hap  he  gan  to  f eele ; 
^  bent  his  speare,  and  spura  his  horse 

with  yron  heele. 

XXXV 

l^nt  that  proud  Paynim  forward  came  so 

ferce 
And  full  of  wrath,  that  with  his  sharphead 
_,^      speare 
•through  vainly  crossed  shield  he  quite  did 

pcrce; 
^  had  his  staggering  steed  not  shronke 
-^      for  feare, 

through  shield  and  body  eke  he  should  him 
y       beare: 

^t  so  great  was  the  puissance  of  his  push, 
^^t  £oni  iiis   sadle   quite   he  did   him 


He,  tombling  rudely  downe,  to  ground  did 

rush. 
And  from  his  gored  wound  a  well  of  bloud 

did  gush. 

XXXVI 

Dismounting  lightly  from  his  loftie  steed, 
He  to  him  lept,  in  minde  to  reave  his  life, 
And  proudly  said:  'Lo  there  the  worthie 

meed 
Of  him  that  slew  Sansf ov  with  Uoody  knife  I 
Henceforth  his  ghost,  freed  from  repining 

strife. 
In  peace  may  passen  over  Lethe  lake, 

The  black  inf  email  Furies  doenaslake: 
Life   from   Sansfoy  thou  tookst,   Sansloy 
shall  from  thee  take.' 

XXXVII 

Therewith  in  haste  his  helmet  gan  unlace, 
Till  Una  cride, '  O  hold  that  heavie  hand, 
Deare  sir,  what  ever  that  thou  be  in  place  I 
Enough  is,  that  thy  foe  doth  vanquisht  stand 
Now  at  thy  mercy:  mercy  not  withstand: 
For  he  is  one  the  truest  knight  alive, 
Though  conquered  now  he  lye  on  lowly 

land, 
And  whilest  him  fortune  favourd,  fayre  did 

thrive 
In  bloudy  field:  therefore  of  life  him  not 

deprive.* 

XXXVIII 

Her  piteous  wordes  might  notabate  his  rage, 
But,  rudely  rending  up  his  helmet,  would 
Have  slayne  him  streight:  but  when  he  sees 

his  age. 
And  hoarie  head  of  Archimago  old, 
His  hasty  hand  he  doth  amased  hold, 
And,  halfe  ashamed,  wondred  at  the  sight:  • 
For  that  old  man  well  knew  he,  though  un- 
told, 
In  charmes  and  magick  to  have  wondrous 

might; 
Ne  ever  wont  in  field,  ne  in  round  lists,  to 
fight. 

XXXIX 

And  said,  *  Why,  Archimago,  lucklesse  syre, 
What  doe  I  see  ?  what  hard  mishap  is  this. 
That  hath  thee  hether  brought  to  taste  mine 
yre? 
1  Or  thine  the  fault,  or  mine  the  error  is, 
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In  stead  of  foe  to  wound  my  friend  amis  V 
He  answered  nought,  but  in  a  traunce  still 

Uy, 
And  on  those  guilefull  dazed  eyes  of  his 
The  cloude  of  death  did  sit.    Which  doen 

away, 
He  left  him  lying  so,  oe  would  no  lenger 

stay; 

XL 

Bat  to  the  virgin  comes;  who  all  this  while 
Amased  stands,  her  selfe  so  mockt  to  see 
By  him,  who  has  the  guerdon  of  his  g^e. 
For  so  misfeigning  her  true  knight  to  bee: 
Yet  is  she  now  in  more  perplexitie, 
Left  in  the  hand  of  that  same  Paynim  bold, 
From  whom  her  booteth  not  at  all  to  flie; 
Who,  by  her  cleanly  garment  catching  hold, 
Her  from  her  palfrey  pluckt,  her  visage  to 
behold. 

XLI 

But  her  tiers  servant,  full  of  kingly  aw 
And  hifh  disdaine,  whenas  his  soveraine 

oame 
So  rudely  handled  by  her  foe  he  saw. 
With  gaping  jawes  full  greedy  at  him  came. 
And,  ramping  on  hb  shield,  did  weene  the 

same 
Have   reft  away   with  his  sharp  rending 

clawes: 
But  he  was  stout,  and  lust  did  now  inflame 
His   corage   more,   tliat  from  his  griping 

pawes 
He  hatn  his  shield  redeemd,  and  forth  his 

swerd  he  drawes. 

XLII 

O  then  too  weake  and  feeble  was  the  forse 
Of  salvage  beast,  his  puissance  to  with- 
stand: 
For  he  was  strong,  and  of  so  mightie  corse. 
As  ever  wielded  speare  in  warlike  hand. 
And  feates  of  armes  did  wisely  understand. 
Eftsoones  he  perced  through  his  chaufed 

chest 
With  thrilling  point  of  deadly  yron  brand. 
And  laimcht  his  lordly  hart:  with  death 

opprest 
He  ror  d  aloud,  whiles  life  forsooke  his 
Btubbome  brest. 

XLIII 

Who  now  is  left  to  keepe  the  forlome  maid 
Fhnn  raging  tpoile  of  lawleise  victors  will  ? 


Her  faithf nil  gard  remov'd,  hei 

maid. 
Her  selfe  a  yielded  pray  to  save 
He  now,  lord  of  the  field,  his  pri 
With  f  onle  reproches  and  disdain* 
Her  vildly  entertaines,  and,  will 
Beares  her  away  upon  his  course 
Her  prayers  nought  prevaile;   1 

more  of  might. 

XLIV 

And  all  the  way,  with  great  lamen 
And  piteous  plaintes,  she  fillet 

eares. 
That  stony  hart  could  riven  have 
And  all  the  way  she  wetts  wi 

teares: 
But  he,  enrag'd  with  rancor,  noth: 
Her  servile  beast  yet  would  not 

so. 
But  followes  her  far  of,  ne  ought 
To  be  partaker  of  her  wandring 
^ore  mild,  in  beastly  kind,  thei 
\  beastly  foe. 


CANTO    IV 

To  »infull  HooB  of  Prrde  Dn« 
GuydM  the  faithful!  knight, 

Wliere,  brothers  death  to  wreal 
Doth  chaleng  him  to  fight 

I 

Young  knight  what  ever,  that  i 

professe, 
And  through   long  labours   1 

fame. 
Beware  of  fraud,  beware  of  fickl 
In  choice,  and  chaunge,  of  thy  d 

dame. 
Least  thou  of  her  believe  too  ligl 
And  rash  misweening  doe  thy  ha 
For  unto  knight  there  is  no  grea 
Then  lightnesse  and  inconstai 
That  doth  this  Redcrosse  Ki 

plainly  prove. 

II 

Who,  after  that  he  had  faire  I 
Through  light  misdeeming  of  luc 
And  false  Duessa  in  her  sted  hac 
Called  Fidess',  and  so  supposd  tc 
Long  with  her  traveild,  till  at 
A  goodly  building,  bravely  | 
The  house  of  mightie  prince  iw  ac 
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And  towards  it  a  broad  high  way  that  led, 
All  bare  through  peoples  feet,  which  thether 
travelled. 

Ill 

Great  troupes  of  people  traveild  thether- 

ward 
Both  day  and  night,  of  each  degree  and 

place; 
But  few  returned,  having  scaped  hard, 
With  balefull  beggary,  or  f oule  disgrace ; 
Which  ever  after  in  most  wretched  case. 
Like  loathsome  lazars,  by  the  hedges  lay. 
Thether  Dnessa  badd  him  bend  his  pace : 
For  she  is  wearie  of  the  toilsom  way. 
And  also  nigh  consumed  is  the  lingrmg  day. 

IV 

A  stately  pallace  built  of  squared  bricke. 
Which  cunningly  was  without  morter  laid. 
Whose  wals  were  high,  but  nothing  strong 

nor  thick, 
And  golden  foile  all  over  them  displaid, 
That  purest  skye  with  brightnesse  they  dis- 

maid: 
"%h  lifted  up  were  many  loftie  towres. 
And  goodly  galleries  far  over  laid, 
'uU  of   faire    windowes    and   delightful 

bowres; 
^^d  on  the   top  a  diall   told  the  timely 

Lowres. 


*'  was  a  goodly  heape  for  to  behould, 
^^  spake  the  praises  of  the  workmans  witt ; 
i^t  full  great  pittie,  that  so  faire  a  mould 
if^  on  so  weake  foundation  ever  sitt: 
^or  on  a  sandie  hill,  that  still  did  flitt 
;J^  fall  away,  it  mounted  was  full  hie, 
*nat  every  breath  of  heaven  shaked  itt; 
^^all  the  hinder  partes,  that  few  could  spie, 
'*  ere  ruinous  and  old,  but  painted   cun- 
ningly. 

VI 

^^Hved  there,  they  passed  in  forth  right; 
^  or  still  to  all  the  gates  stood  open  wide : 
*;^t  charge  of  them  was  to  a  porter  hight, 
Jj:*ld  Malvenii,  who  entrance  none  denide : 
^pence  to  the  hall,  which  was  on  every  side 
^  ith  rich  array  and  costly  arras  dight: 
infinite  sortes  of  people  did  abide 
-I here  waiting  long,  to  win  the  wished  sight 
^^  W,  that  was  the  lady  of  that  pallace 
bright. 


VII 

By  them  they  passe,  all  gazing  on  them 

round. 
And  to  the  presence  mount;  whose  glorious 

vew 
Their  frayle  amazed  senses  did  confound: 
In  living  princes  court  none  ever  knew 
Such  endlesse  richesse,  and  so  sumpteous 

shew; 
Ne   Persia  selfe,   the  nourse  of  pompous 

pride. 
Like  ever  saw.   And  there  a  noble  crew 
Of  lords  and  ladies  stood  on  every  side, 
Which,  with  their  presence  fayre  the  place 

much  beautifide. 

VIII 

High  above  all  a  cloth  of  state  was  spred, 
And  a  rich  throne,  as  bright  as  sunny  day. 
On  which  there  sate,  most  brave  embel- 
lished 
With  royall  robes  and  gorgeous  array, 
A  mayden  queene,  that  shone  as  Titans  ray. 
In  glistring  gold  and  perelesse   pretious 

stone; 
Yet  her  bright  blazing  beautie  did  assay 
To  dim   the   brightnesse   of   her  glorious 

throne, 
As  envying  her  selfe,  that  too  exceeding 
shone: 

IX 

Exceeding  shone,  like  Phcebus  fayrest  childe. 
That  did  presume  his  fathers  fyrie  wayne, 
And  flaming  mouthes  of  steedes  unwonted 

wilde, 
Through  highest  heaven  with  weaker  hand 

to  rayne: 
Proud  of  such  glory  and  advancement  vayne. 
While  flashing  beames  do  daze  his  feeble 

eyen, 
He  leaves  the  welkin   way  most   beaten 

playne, 
And,  rapt  with  whirling  wheeles,  inflames 

the  skyen 
With  fire  not  made  to  burne,  but  fayrely 

for  to  shyne. 


So  proud  she  shyned  in  her  princely  state, 
Looking  to  heaven,  for  earth  she  did  dis- 

dayne, 
And  sitting  high,  for  lowly  she  did  hate: 
Lo !  underneath  her  scornefuU  feete,  was 

layne 
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i  dreadfull  dragon  with  an  hideous  trayne, 
Lnd  in  her   hiuad  she   held   a   mirrhour 

bright, 
therein  her  £ace  she  often  vewed  fayne, 
Lnd  in  her  selfe-lov'd  semblance  tooke  de- 

light; 
■"or  she  was  wondrous  faire,  as  any  living 

wight. 

XI 

)f  griesly  Pluto  she  the  daughter  was, 
Vnd  sad  Proserpina,  the  queene  of  hell; 
f  et  did  she  thinke  her  pearelesse  worth  to 

pas 
rhat  parentage,  with  pride  so  did  she  swell, 
lnd  thundring  Jove,  that  high  in  heaven 

doth  dwell, 
lnd  wield  the  world,  she  claymed  for  her 

syre, 
)r  if  that  any  else  did  Jove  excell: 
^or  to  the  highest  she  did  still  aspyre, 
}r,  if  ought  higher  were  then  that,  did  it 

desyre. 

XII 

Vnd  proud  Lucifera  men  did  her  call, 
rhat  made  her  selfe  a  queene,  and  crownd 

to  be; 
fet  rightfull  kingdome  she  had  none  at  all, 
'^e  heritage  of  native  soveraintie, 
)ut  did  usurpe  with  wrong  and  tyrannic 
Jpon  the  scepter,  which  she  now  did  hold : 
^e  ruld  her  realme  with  lawes,  but  pol- 

licie, 
lnd  strong  advizement  of  six  wisards  old, 
rhat  with  their  counsels  bad  her  kingdome 

did  uphold. 

XIII 

>oone  as  the  Elfin  knight  in  presence  came, 
lnd  false  Duessa,  seeming  lady  fayre, 
I  gentle  husher,  Vanitie  by  name, 
ilade  rowme,  and  passage  for  them  did  pre- 

paire: 
K)  goodly  brought  them  to  the  lowest  stayre 
)f  her  high  throne,  where  they,  on  humble 

knee 
ilaking  obeysaunce,  did  the  cause  declare, 
Vhy  they  were  come,  her  roiall  state  to  see, 
Do  prove   the   wide   report  of  her  great 

majestee. 

XIV 

^ith  loftie  eyes,  half e  loth  to  looke  so  lowe, 
\he  thaacked  them  in  her  disdainefnll  wise, 


Ne  other  grace  vouchsafed  them  to 
Of  princesse  worthy;  scarse  them  ba 
Her  lordes  and  ladies  all  this  while 
Themselves  to  setten  forth  to  stn 

sight: 
Some  frounce  their  curled  heare  in 

guise. 
Some  prancke  their  ruffes,  and  otfaen 

dight 
Their  gay  attyre:  each  others  greatc 

does  spight. 

XV 

Goodly  they  all  that  knight  doe  • 
Right  glad  with  him  to  have  ii 

crew; 
But  to  Duess'  each  one  himselfe  did 
All  kindnesse  and  faire  courtesie  to 
For  in  that  court  whylome  her  wc 

knew: 
Yet  the  stout  Faery  mongst  the 

crowd 
Thought  all  their  glorie  vaine  in  k 

vew. 
And  that  g^at  princesse    too  ex< 

prowd. 
That  to  strange  knight  no  better  • 

nance  allowd. 

XVI 

Suddein  upriseth  from  her  stately 
The  roiall  dame,  and  for  her  coche  uu 
All  hurtlen  forth,  and  she,  with  p 

pace. 
As  faire  Aurora,  in  her  purple  pall, 
Out  of  the  east  the  dawning  day  dol 
So  forth  she  comes:   her  brightnef 

doth  blaze: 
The  heapes  of  people,  throng^g  in 
Doe  ride  each  other,  upon  her  to  ga^ 
Her  glorious  glitterana  light  doth  a! 

eies  amaze. 

XVII 

So  forth  she  comes,  and  to  her  ct 

clyme. 
Adorned  all  with  gold  and  girlonds 
That  seemd  as  fresh  as  Flora  in  her 
And  strove  to  matoh,  in  roiall      h  a 
Great  Junoes  gulden  chayre,  t      w 

Bay, 
The  gods  stand  gazing  on,  when  a\ 

ride 
To  Joves  high  bona  through  heaveE 

paved  way, 
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of  fayre  pecocks,  that  exoell  in 
ide, 

of  Argus  eyes  their  tayles  dis- 
edden  wide. 

XVIII 

WBS  drawne  of  six  uneqnall  beasts, 
her  six  sage  counsellours  did  ryde, 

0  obay  their  bestiall  beheasts, 

e  conditions  to   their  kindes  ap- 
jrde: 

1  the  first,  that  all  the  rest  did 
lyde, 

ish  Idlenesse,  the  nourse  of  sin; 
^uthf ull  asse  he  chose  to  ryde, 

habit  blacke,  and  amis  thin, 
a  holy  monck,  the  service  to  begin. 

XIX 

is  hand  his  portesse  still  he  bare, 
ich  was  wome,  but  therein  little 
dd; 

ivotion  he  had  little  care, 
wnd  in  sleepe,  and   most   of  his 
lies  dedd: 

uld  he  once  uphold  his  heavie  hedd, 
n  whether  it  were  night  or  day: 
ne  the  wayne  was  very  evill  ledd, 
ch  an  one  had  guiding  of  the  way, 
3w  not  whether  right  he  went,  or 
I  astray. 

XX 

orldly  cares  himselfe  he  did  es- 

ly  shunned  manly  exercise; 
ciie  worke  he  chalenged  essoyne, 
eiDplation  sake:  yet  otherwise 
he  led  in  lawlesse  riotise; 
li  he  grew  to  grievous  malady; 
bis  lustlesse  limbs,   through   evill 
lise, 

g  fever  raignd  continually, 
t  was  Idlenesse,  first  of  this  com- 
my. 

XXI 

lis  side  rode  loathsome  Gluttony, 
d  creature,  on  a  fllthie  swyne: 
r  was  upblowue  with  luxury, 
with  fatnesse  swollen  were  his  eyne; 
t  a  crane  his  necke  was  long  and 
Tie, 

ich  he  swallowd  up  excessive  feast, 
rhereof  poore  people  oft  did  pyne: 


And  all  the  way,  most  like  a  brutish  beast, 
He  spued  up  his  gorge,  that  all  did  him 
deteast. 

XXII 

In  greene  vine  leaves  he  was  right  fitly 

clad; 
For  other  clothes  he  could  not  weare  for 

heat; 
And  on  his  head  an  y  vie  g^land  had, 
From  under  which  fast  mckled  downe  the 

sweat: 
Still  as  he  rode,  he  somewhat  still  did 

eat. 
And  in  his  hand  did  beare  a  bouzing  can, 
Of  which  he  supt  so  oft,  that  on  his  seat 
His  dronken  corse  he  scarse  upholden  can: 
In  shape  and  life  more  like  a  monster  then 

a  man. 

XXIII 

Unfit  he  was  for  any  worldly  thing. 
And  eke  unhable  once  to  stirre  or  go; 
Not  meet  to  be  of  counsell  to  a  king. 
Whose    mind    in    meat  and   drinke   was 

drowned  so. 
That  from  his  f rend  he  seeldome  knew  his 

fo: 
Full  of  diseases  was  his  carcas  blew. 
And  a  dry  dropsie  through  his  flesh  did 

flow, 
Which  by  misdiet  daily  greater  grew. 
Such  one  was  Gluttony,  the  second  of  that 


orew. 


XXIV 


And  next  to  him  rode  lustfuU  Lechery 
Upon  a  bearded  gote,  whose  rugged  heare, 
And  whally  eies  (the  signe  of  gelosy,) 
Was  like  the  person  selfe,  whom  he  did 

beare: 
Who  rough,  and  blacke,  and  filthy,  did  ap- 

peare, 
Unseemely  man  to  please  faire  ladies  eye; 
Yet  he  of  ladies  oft  was  loved  deare, 
When  fairer  faces  were  bid  standen  by: 
O  who  does  know  the  bent  of  womeuB  fan- 
tasy? 

XXV 

In  a  greene  gowne  he   clothed   was  full 

faire, 
W^hich  underneath  did  hide  his  filthinesse; 
And  in  his  hand  a  burning  hart  he  bare, 
Full  of  vaine  follies  and  new  fanglenesse; 
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For  he  was  false,  and  fraught  with  fickle- 

uesse, 
Aiid  learned  had  to  love  with  secret  lookes, 
And  well  could  daunce,  and  sing  with  rue- 

fulnesse, 
And  fortunes  tell,  and  read  in  loving  bookes, 
And    thousand  other   waies,  to    oait    his 

fleshly  hookes. 

XXVI 

Inconstant  man,  that  loved  all  he  saw, 
And  lusted  after  all  tliat  he  did  love; 
Ne  would  his  looser  life  be  tide  to  law, 
But  joyd  weake  wemens  hearts  to  tempt, 

and  iirove 
If  from  their  loyall  loves  he  might  them 

move; 
Which  lewdues  fild  him  with  reprochf  uU  pain 
Of  that  fuule  evill,  which  all  men  reprove, 
That  rotts  the  marrow,  and  consumes  the 

braiue. 
Such  one  was  Lecher}',  the  third  of  all  this 

traiiie. 

XXVII 

And  greedy  Avarice  by  him  did  ride, 
Uppon  a  camell  loadeu  all  with  gold: 
Two  iron  coffers  lioiig  on  either  side, 
With  precious  metall  full  as  they  might  hold. 
And  in  his  lap  an  heap  of  coine  he  told ; 
For  of  hut  wicked  |)elfo  his  god  be  made. 
And  unto  hell  him  selfe  for  money  sold: 
Accursed  usurv  was  all  his  trade; 
And  ri<;ht  and  wn>ng  ylike  in  equall  bal- 
launcc  waido. 

XXVIII 

Uis  life  was  nigh  unto  deatlis  dore  yplaste; 
And  thred-bare  cote,  and  coblcd  shoes,  hee 

ware, 
Ne  scarse  gtHKl  morsell  all  his  life  di<l  taste, 
But  Iwth  from  bac*ke  and  belly  still  did 

To  fill  his  l^igs,  and  richoss**  to  compare; 
Yet  childe  ne  kinsman  living  had  h««  none 
To  U^ve  them  to;  but  thon>ugh  daily  care 
To  e^^t,  and  nightly  fean*  to  los<^  his  owne. 
He  Toil  a  wretohini  life,  mi  to  him  selfe  mi- 


knowne. 


XXIX 


Mo«t  wn^tohtnl  wight,  whom  nothing  might 

sufti^e. 
Whose  greedy  lust  did  lackc  in  greatest 

fttOKy 


Whose  need  had  end,  but  no  end  oot 
Whose  welth  was  want,  whose  plent} 

him  pore, 
W^ho  had  enough,  yett  wished  ever  m 
A  vile  disease;  ana  eke  in  foote  and 
A  grievous  gout  tormented  him  fall 
That  well  he  coidd  not  touch,  nor  gue 

stand. 
Such  one  was  Avarice,  the  forth  of 

f  aire  band. 

XXX 

And  next  to  him  malicious  Envr  rods 
Upon  a  ravenous  wolfe,  and  stijl  did 
Betweene  his  cankred  teeth  a  yeiiBiii 

tode. 
That  all  the  poison  ran  about  his  chaw; 
But  inwardly  he  chawed  his  owne  maw 
At  neibors  welth,  that  made  him  ever  i 
For  death  it  was,  when  any  good  he  saw: 
And  wept,  that  cause  of  weeping  none 

had; 
But  when  he  heard  of  harme,  he  we 

wondrous  glad. 

XXXI 

All  in  a  kirtle  of  discolourd  say 
He  clothed  was,  ypaynted  full  of  eies; 
And  in  his  bosome  secretly  there  lay 
An  hatefull  snake,  the  which  his  taOe 
In  many  folds,  and  mortall  sting  imptjOT. 
Still  as  he  rode,  he  gnash t  his  teeth,  to  te% 
Those  heavies  of  gold  with  griple  Cot 
I  And  grudged  at  the  g^reat  ^licitee 
Of  proud  Lucifera,  and  his  owne  eompt 

XXXII 

He  hated  all  good  workes  and  ^ 

deeds. 
And  him  no  lesse,  that  any  like  did  use: 
And  who  with  gratious  bread  the  1         I 

feeds. 
His  almes  for  want  of  faith  lie  doth 
So  ever}'  good  to  bad  he  doth  abuse: 
And  eke  the  verse  of  famous  poets  witi 
He  does  backebite,  and  spightfull  potsoB 

spues 
From  lepn>us  mouth  on  all  that  e^er  writt 
Such  one  ^-ile  Envy  was,  that  fifte  in  iW 

did  sitt 


XXXIII 

And    him   beside    rides   fieree 

Wrath, 
Upon  a  lion,  loth  for  to  be  led; 
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M  in  his  band  a  burning  brond  he  hath, 
irhich  he  brandisheth  about  his  hed: 
m  eies  did  hurle  forth  sparcles  iiery  red, 
ad  stared  steme  on  all  that  him  beheld: 
I  ashes  pale  of  hew,  and  seeming  ded; 
jid  on  his  dagger  still  his  hand  he  held, 
nUing  through  hasty  rage,  when  choler 
in  him  sweld. 

XXXIV 

h  rnfiBn  raiment  all  was  staind  with  blood, 
^\ch  he  had  spilt,  and  all  to  rags  yrent, 
unadvized  rashnes  woxen  wood; 
w  04 1       iiands  he  had  no  govemement, 
*  car'u  lor  blood  in  his  avengement: 

rhen  the  furious  fitt  was  overpast, 
IB       ell  facts  he  often  would  repent; 
ei,  wdfull  man,  he  never  would  forecast, 
low  many  mischieves   should   ensue   his 
heedlesse  hast. 

XXXV 

'^ttll  many  mischief es  follow  cruell  Wrath ; 
Ibhorred  bloodshed,  and  tumultuous  strife, 
Jnmanly  murder,  and  mithrifty  scath, 
titter  despight,  with  rancours  rusty  knife, 
M  fretting  grief e,  the  enemy  of  life : 
Ml  these,  and  many  evils  moe  haunt  Ire ; 
Fhe  swelling  spleue,  and  frenzy  raging  rife, 
Hm       king  palsey,  and  Saint  Fraunces  fire, 
u  uue  was  Wrath,  the  last  of  this  un- 
godly tire. 

XXXVI 

And  after  all,  upon  the  wagon  beame, 
»«le  Satban,  with  a  smarting  whip  in  hand. 
With  which   he   forward   lasht   the  laesy 

teme. 
So  oft  as  Slowth  still  in  the  mire  did  stand. 
Hoge  routs  of  people  did  about  them  band, 
Showting  for  joy;  and   still   before   their 

way 
A  foggy  mist  had  covered  all  the  land ; 
^M  underneath  their  feet,  all  scattered  lay 
"^  sculls  and  bones  of  men,  whose  life 

had  gone  astray. 

XXXVII 

^  forth  they  marchen  in  this  goodly  sort, 

^^  take  the  solace  of  the  open  aire, 

^^  in  fresh  flowring  fields  themselves  to 

P       sport. 

t^ongst  the  rest  rode  that  false  lady  faire, 

*^  foule  Duessa,  next  unto  the  chaire 

^  proud  Lucifer*,  as  one  of  the  traine*. 


But  that  good  knight  would  not  so  nigh  re- 
paire, 

Him  selfe  estraunging  from  their  joyaimce 
vaiiie, 

Whose  fellowship  seemd  far  unfitt  for  war- 
like swaine. 

XXXVIII 

So  having  solaced  themselves  a  space. 
With   pleasaunce   of  the  breathing   fields 

yfed, 
They  backe  retourned  to  the  princely  place; 
Whereas  an  errant  knight,  in  armes  ycled. 
And  heathnish  shield,  wherein  with  letters 

red 
Was  writt  Sans  joy,  they  new  arrived  find: 
Enfiam'd  i^vii  .1  fury  and  fiers  hardy  hed. 
He  seemd  in  hart  to  harbour  thoughts  un- 
kind. 
And  nourish  bloody  vengcaunce  in  his  bit- 
ter mind. 

XXXIX 

Who,  when  the   shamed  shield  of  slaine 

Sansfoy 
He  spide  with  that  same  Fary  champions 

page, 
Bewraying  him  that  did  of  late  destroy 
His  eldest  brother,  burning  all  with  rage. 
He  to  him  lept,  and  that  same  envious  gage 
Of  victors  glory  from  him  snacht  away : 
But  th'  Elfiii  knight,  which  ought  that  war- 
like wage, 
Disdaind  to  loose  the  meed  he  wonne  in  fray. 
And  him  rencountring  fierce,  reskewd  the 
noble  pray. 

XL 

Therewith  they  gan  to  hurtlen  greedily. 
Redoubted  battaile  ready  to  darrayne, 
And  clash  their  shields,  and  shake  their 

swerds  on  hy. 
That  with  their  sturre  they  troubled  all  the 

traine; 
Till  that  great  queeno,  upon  etemall  paine 
Of  high  displeasure,  that  ensewen  might, 
Commaunded  them  their  fury  to  refraine. 
And  if  that  either  to  that  shield  had  right, 
In  equall  lists  they  should  the  morrow  next 

it  fight. 

XLI 

*  Ah !  dearest  dame,'  quoth  then  the  Paynim 

bold, 

*  Pardon  the  error  of  enraged  wight, 
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Whome  great  grief e  made  forgett  the  rames 

to  hold 
Of  reasons  rule,  to  see  this  recreaant  knight, 
No  knight,  bat  treachour  full  of  false  de- 

spight 
And  shameful  treason,  who  through  guile 

hath  slayn 
The  prowest  knight  that  ever  field  did  fight. 
Even  stout  Sansfoy,  (O  who  can  then  re- 

frayn?) 
Whose  shield  he  beares  renverst,  the  more 

to  heap  disdayn. 

XLII 

'  And  to  augment  the  glorie  of  his  guile, 
His  dearest  love,  the  faire  Fidessa,  loe ! 
Is  there  possessed  of  the  traytour  vile, 
Who  reapes  the  harvest  sowen  by  his  foe, 
Sowen  in  bloodie  field,  and   bought  with 

woe: 
That  brothers  hand  shall  dearely  well  re- 

auight, 
'  Queene,  you  equall  favour  showe.' 
Him  litle  answeid  th'  angry  Elfin  knieht; 
He  never  meant  with  words,  but  swords,  to 
plead  his  right: 

XLIII 

But  threw  his  gauntlet  as  a  sacred  pledg, 
His  cause  in  combat  the  next  day  to  try: 
So  been  they  parted  both,  with  harts  on  edg 
To  be  aveng'd  each  on  his  enimy. 
That  night  they  pas  in  joy  and  jollity. 
Feasting  and  courting  both  in  bowre  and 

hall; 
For  steward  was  excessive  Gluttony, 
That  of  his  plenty  poured  forth  to  all; 
Which  doen,  the  chamberlain  Slowth  did  to 

rest  them  call. 

XLIV 

Now  whenas  darkesome  Night  had  all  dis- 

pUvd 
Her  cofeblacke  curtein  over  brightest  skye. 
The  warlike  youthes,  on  dayntie  couches 

layd, 
Did  chace  away  sweet  sleepe  from  slug- 
gish eye, 
To  muse  on  meanes  of  hoped  victory. 
But  whenas  Morpheus  had    with  leaden 

mace 
Arretted  all  that  courtly  company. 
Uprose  Duessa  from  her  resting  plaee, 
And  to  the  Paynims  lodging  comes  with 
silent  paoe. 


XLV 

Whom  broad  awake  she  Andes, 

blous  fitt, 
Forecasting,  how  his  foe  he  mig 
And  him  amoves  with  speaches  Sceu 
'  Ah  deare  Sansjoy,  next  dearest  to  Si. 
Cause  of  my  new  griefe,  cause  of 

joy, 
Joyous,  to  see  his  yma^e  in  mine  eye, 
And  greevd,  to  thinke  how  foe  did  hin 

stroy. 
That  was  the  flowre  of  grace  and 

rye; 
Lo !  his  Fidessa,  to  thy  secret  faith  I 

XLVI 

With  gentle  wordes  he  can  1 

greet, 
And  bad  say  on  the  secrete  of  her  h 
Then,  sighing  soft,  *  1  leame  that  li      sw 
Oft  tempred  is,'  quoth  she,  *  with  u 

smart: 
For  since  my  brest  was  launcht  with  li 

dart 
Of  deare  Sansfoy,  I  never  joyed  hoi 
But  in  etemall  woes  my  weaker  h 
Have  wasted,  loving  him  with  all        iji 
And  for  his  sake  have  felt  fuL 

heavie  stowre. 

XLVII 

*  At  last,  when  perils  all  I  weened  past» 
And  hop'd  to  reape  the  crop  of  all  my  flsK 
Into  new  woes  unweeting  I  was  cast 
By  this  false  faytor,  who  unworthie  i 
lus  worthie  shield,  whom  he  with  | 

snare 
Entrapped  slew,  and  bronght  to  \ 

grave. 
Me,  silly  maid,  away  with  him  he  I 
And  ever  since  hath  kept  in  darks 
For  that  I  would  not  yeeld  that  to 

I  gave. 

XLVIII 

*But  since  faire  sunne  hath  sp 

lowring  clowd. 
And  to  my  loathed  life  now  shewes 

light. 
Under  your  beames  I  will  me 
From  dreaded   storme   of  lu»  i 

spight: 
To  yon  th*  inheritance  belonges  bj  i 
Of  brothers  prayse,  to  yon  eke  lo 

love. 
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^etnothis  love,  let  not  his  restlesse  spright, 
U  imreTei^d,  that  calles  to  you  above 
Pram  wan(mii£f  Styg^ian  shores,  where  it 
doth  encQesse  move.' 

XLIX 

>  said  he,  Taire  dame,  be  nought 
naid 
Fo        Hires  past;  their  grief e  is  with  them 

Igone: 
Ne  yet  of  present  perill  be  afPraid: 

dlesse  feare  did  never  vantage  none, 
aim  hap  it  booteth  not  to  mone. 

1       IS  oiu     oy,  his  vitall  paines  are  past, 
A I     ;h  grecved  ghost  for  vengeance  deep 

do  grone: 
He  lives,  that  shall  him  pay  his  dewties 

last. 
And  gniltie  Elfin  blood  shall  sacrifice  in 

hast.' 


'  0 !  bat  I  feare  the  fickle  freakes,'  quoth 

shoe, 
'Of  Fortune  false,  and  oddes  of  armes  in 

field.' 
'Why,  dame,'  quoth  he,  '  what  oddes  can 

ever  bee, 
"here  both   doe   fight   alike,  to   win   or 

yield  ? ' 
*l«a,  but,'  quoth  she,  *  he  beares  a  charmed 

shiela, 
^  eke  enchaunted  armes,  that  none  can 

perce, 
^6  none  can   wound  tlie  man,  that  does 

them  wield.' 
'Charmd  or  enchaunted,'  answerd  he  then 

feree, 

IT 

^  no  whitt  reck,  ne  you  the  like  need  to 
reherce. 

LI 

''^Qt,  faire  Fidessa,  sithens  Fortunes  guile, 
w  enimies  powre,  hath  now  captived  you, 
«etume  from  whence  ye  came,  and  rest  a 

while, 
Till  morrow  next,  that  I  the  Elfe  subdew, 
^  with  Sansfoyes  dead  dowry  you  en- 
dew.' 
I^me!  that  is  a  double  death,' she  said, 
"ith  proud  foes  sight  my  sorrow  to  re- 

^^re  ever  yet  I  be,  my  secrete  aide 
*'hiU  follow  you.'     So,  passing  forth,  she 
him  obaid. 


CANTO   V 

The  faithfull  knight  in  equall  field 
Bubdewes  liis  faithleaae  foe, 

Whom  false  Duessa  aaree,  and  for 
Hia  cure  to  hell  doea  goe. 


The   noble  hart,  that  harbours  vertuoui 

thought, 
And  is  with  childe  of  glorious  g^reat  intent 
Can  never  rest,  untill  it  forth  Iwve  brought 
Th'  eternall  brood  of  glorie  excellent: 
Such  restlesse  passion  did  all  night  tor- 
ment 
The  flaming  corage  of  that  Faery  knight, 
Devizing  how  that  doughtie  tumament 
With  greatest  honour  he  atchieven  might: 
Still  did  he  wake,  and  still  did  watch  for 
dawning  light. 

II 

At  last,  the  golden  orientall  gate 

Of  Greatest  heaven  gan  to  open  fayre. 

Ana  Phoebus,  fresh  as  brydegrome  to  his 

mate. 
Came  dauncing  forth,  shaking  his  deawie 

hayre. 
And  hurld    his   glistring    beams   through 

gloomy  ayre. 
Which  when  the  wakeful  Elfe  perceivd, 

streight  way 
He  started  up,  and  did  him  selfe  prepayre 
In  sunbright  amies,  and  battailous  array: 
For  with  that  Pagan  proud  he  combatt  will 

that  day. 

Ill 

And  forth  he  comes  into  the  commune  hall, 
Where  earely  waite  him  many  a  gazing  eye, 
To  weet  what  end  to  straunger  Imights  mar 

fall. 
There  many  minstrales  maken  melody, 
To  drive  away  the  dull  melancholy. 
And   many  bardes,  that  to  the  trembling 

chord 
Can  tune  their  timely  voices  cunningly. 
And  many  chroniclers,  that  can  record 
Old  loves,  and  warres  for  ladies  doen  by 

many  a  lord. 

IV 

Soone  after  comes  the  cruell  Sarazin, 
In  woven  maile  all  armed  warily. 
And  sternly  lookes  at  him,  who  not  a  pin 
Does  care  for  looke  of  living  creatures  eya 
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They  bring  them  wines  of  Greece  and  Araby 
And  daintie   spices    fetcht   from  furthest 

Ynd, 
To  kindle  heat  of  corage  privily: 
And  in  the  wine  a  solemne  oth  they  bynd 
T'  observe  the  sacred  lawes  of  armes,  that 

are  assynd. 


At  last  forth  comes  that  far  renowmed 

queene, 
With  rovall  pomp  and  princely  majestie: 
She  is  ybrought  unto  a  paled  g^ene, 
And  placed  mider  statelv  canapee. 
The  warlike  feates  of  both  those  knights 

to  see. 
On  th'  other  side,  in  all  mens  open  vew, 
Duessa  placed  is,  and  on  a  tree 
Sansfoy  his   shield   is  hangd  with  bloody 

hew: 
Both  those,  the  lawrell  girlonds  to  the  vic- 
tor dew. 

VI 

A   shrilling   trompett   sownded    from   on 

hve. 
And  imto  battaill  bad  them  selves  addresse : 
Their  shining  shieldes  about  their  wrestes 

they  tye. 
And  burning  blades  about  their  heades  doe 

blesse, 
The  instruments  of  wrath  and  heavinesse: 
With  greedy  force  each  other  doth  assay le, 
And  strike  so  fiercely,  that  they  doe  im- 

nresse 
Deope  dinted  furrowes  in  the  battred  mayle: 
The  yron  wallcs  to  ward  their  blowes  are 

weak  and  fraile. 

VII 

The  Sarazin  was  stout,  and  wondrous  strong, 

And  heaped  blowes  like  yron  hammers 
great: 

For  after  blood  and  vengeance  he  did  long. 

The  knight  was  fiers,  and  full  of  youthty 
heat, 

And  doubled  strokes,  like  dreaded  thun- 
ders threat: 

For  all  for  praise  and  honour  he  did  fight. 

Both  stricken  stryke,  and  beaten  both  doe 
beat. 

That  from  their  shields  forth  flyeth  firie 
light. 

And  helmets,  hewen  deepe,  shew  marks  of 
cithers  might. 


VIII 

So  th'  one  for  wrong,  the  other  striTK 

right: 
As  when -a  gryfon,  seized  of  bis  pray, 
A  dragon  fiers  encountreth  in  his  flis^t 
Through  widest  ayre  making  his  ydle  ' 
That  would  his  rightful]  ravine  rend  a 
With  hideous  horror  both  together  am 
And  souce  so  sore,  that  they  the  h 

affray: 
The  wise  southsayer,  seeing  so  sad       t 
Th'  amazed  vulgar  telles  of  warxw 

mortall  fight.. 

IX 

So  th'  one  for  wrong,  the  other  gtrtTei 

right. 
And  each  to  deadly  shame  would  dri?< 

foe: 
The  cruell  Steele  so  greedily  doth  bi^ht 
In  tender  flesh,  that  streames  of  blood  dovi 

flow. 
With  which  the  armes,  that  earst  so  brigH 

did  show, 
Into  a  pure  vermillion  now  are  dyde. 
Great  ruth  in  all  the  gazers  harts  did  groV| 
Seeing  the  gored  woundes  to  gape  to  wjd% 
That  victory  they  dare  not  wish  to  "***'^ 

side. 


At  last  the  Paynim  chaunst  to  cast  hii 
His   suddein  eye,   flaming  with  wn 

^yre. 
Upon    his    brothers    shield,   which  hotg 

thereby: 
Therewith  redoubled  was  his  ragioff  yie 
And  said:  *Ah,  wretched  sonne  ol  y 

svre  I 
Doest  thou  sit  wayling  by  Uacke  Stygitf 

lake. 
Why  lest  here  thy  shield  is  hangd  for  tit* 

tors  hyre  ? 
And,  sluggish  german,  doest  thy  I 
To  after-send  his  foe,  that  him  u 

take? 

XI 

*  Goe,  caytive  Elfe,  him  quickly  ©▼ 
And  soone  redeeme  from  his  kifig  y 

woe: 
Goe,  ^iltie  ghost,  to  him  my  meai       nal 
That  I  his  shield  have  quit  horn  hm 

Therewith  upon  his  crest  he 
That  twise  he  reeled,  readie  ii 
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f  the  doubtf  ull  battaile  deemed  tho 
do]     i  on,  and  lowd  to  him  gan  call 
V I       i)uessa,  '  Thine  the  shield,  and  I, 
Olid  all!' 

XII 

)ne  as  the  Faerie  heard  his  ladie  speake, 

it  of  his  swowning  dreame  he  gan  awake, 

quickning  faith,  that  earst  was  woxen 

weake, 
e  creeping  deadly  cold  away  did  shake: 
0,  mov'd  with  wrath,  and  shame,  and 

ladies  sake, 
all  attonce  he  cast  avengd  to  be, 
d  with  so'  exceeding  f  urie  at  him  strake, 
at  forced  him  to  stoupe  upon  his  knee: 
d  he  not   stouped  so,  he  should   have 

cloven  bee. 

XIII 

o  him  said:   'Goe  now,  proud  mis- 
creant, 
y  selfe  thy  message  do  to  german  deare; 

be,  wandring,  thee  too  long  doth  want: 
e  say,  ills  foe  thy  shield  with  his  doth 

beare.' 
^with  his   hea\'ie   hand   he  high   gan 

reare, 

to  have  slaine;   when  lo!   a  darke- 

some  clowd 
on  him  fell:  he  no  where  doth  appeare, 
t  vanisht  is.    The  Elfe  him  calls  alowd, 
t  answer  none  receives:  the  darknes  him 

does  shrowd. 

XIV 

luiste  Duessa  from  her  place  arose, 

i  to  him   running  sayd:    *0   prowest 

knight, 
it  ever  ladie  to  her  love  did  chose, 
now  abate  the  terrour  of  your  might, 
1  Quench  the  flame  of  furious  despight 
i  bloodie  vengeance ;   lo  I  th'  infemall 

powres, 
ering  your   foe  with   cloud  of  deadly 

night, 
fe  borne  him  hence  to  Plutoes  balefull 

bowres. 
'  conquest  yours,  I  yours,  the  shield  and 

glory  yours  I  * 

XV 

'  all  80  satisflde,  with  greedy  eye 
sought  all  round  about,  his  thristy  blade 
bathe  in  blood  of  faithlesse  enimy; 


Who  all  that  while  lay  hid  in  secret  shade: 
He  standes  amazed,  how  he  thence  should 

fade. 
At  last  the  trumpets  triumph  somid  on  hie, 
And  running  heralds  humble  homage  made; 
Greeting  him  goodly  with  new  victorie. 
And  to  him  brought  the  shield,  the  cause 

of  enmitie. 

XVI 

Wherewith   he    goeth    to    that  soveraine 

Sueene, 
ing  her  before  on  lowly  knee. 
To  her  makes  present  of  his  service  scene: 
Which  she  accepts,  with  thankes  and  goodly 

gree, 
Greatly  advauncing  his  g^y  chevalree: 
So  marcheth  home,  and  by  her  takes  the 

knight. 
Whom  all  the  people  followe  with  great 

glee, 
Shouting,  and  clapping  all  their  bands  on 

bight. 
That  all  the  ayre  it  fils,  and  flyes  to  heaven 

bright. 

XVII 

Home  is  he   brought,  and  layd  in  sump- 
tuous bed: 
Where  many  skilfuU  leaches  him  abide. 
To  salve  his  hurts,  that  yet  still  freshly 

bled. 
In  wine  and  oyle  they  wash  his  woundes 

wide. 
And  softly  can  embalme  on  everie  side. 
And  all  the  while,  most  heavenly  melody 
About  the  bed  sweet  musicke  did  divide. 
Him  to  beguile  of  grief e  and  agony: 
And  all  the  while  Duessa  wept  full  bitterly. 

XVIII 

As  when  a  wearie  traveiler,  that  strayes 
By  muddy  shore  of  broad  seven-mouthed 

NUe, 
Unweeting  of  the  perillous  wandring  wayes, 
Doth  meete  a  cruell  craf tie  crocodile. 
Which,  in  false  g^iefe  hyding  his  harmef ull 

guile, 
Doth  weepe  full  sore,  and  sheddeth  tender 

teares: 
The  foolish  man,  that  pitties  all  this  while 
His  moumefull  plight,  is  swallowd  up  un- 

wares, 
Forgetfull  of  his  owne,  that  mindes  an 

others  cares. 
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XIX 

So  wept  Duessa  untill  eventyde, 

That  shynine  lampes  in  Joves  high  house 

were  light: 
Then  forth  she  rose,  ne  lenger  would  abide, 
But  comes  unto  the  place,  where  th'  he- 
then  knight. 
In  slombring  swownd,  nigh  voyd  of  vitall 

spright, 
Lay  covered  with  inchaunted  cloud  all  day: 
Whom  when  she  found,  as  she  him  left  m 

plight, 
To  wayle  his  wof ull  case  she  would  not  stay. 
But  to  the  easterne  coast  of  heaven  makes 
speedy  way: 

XX 

Where  griesly  Night,  with  visage  deadly 
sad, 

That  Phcebus  chearefull  face  durst  never 
vew. 

And  in  a  foule  blacke  pitchy  mantle  clad. 

She  findes  forth  comming  from  her  dark- 
some mew. 

Where  she  all  day  did  hide  her  hated  hew. 

Before  the  dore  her  yron  charet  stood, 

Already  harnessed  for  journey  new; 

And  coleblacke  steedes  ybome  of  hellisH 
brood, 

That  on  their  rusty  bits  did  champ,  as  they 
were  wood. 

XXI 

Who  when  she  saw  Duessa  sunny  bright, 
Adomd  with  gold  and  jewels  shining  cleare, 
She  greatly  grew  amazed  at  the  sight. 
And  th'  unacquainted  light  began  to  feare; 
For  never  did  such  brightnes  there  appeare; 
And  would  have  backe  retyred  to  her  cave, 
Untill  the  witches  speach  she  fi;an  to  heare, 
Saying:   'Yet,   O  tnou   dreaded  dame,  I 

crave 
Abyde,  till  I  have  told  the  message  which 

I  have.* 

XXII 

She  stayd,  and  foorth  Duessa  gan  prooeede: 
'  O  thou  most  auncient  grandmother  of  all. 
More  old  then  Jove,  whom  thou  at  first 

didst  breede. 
Or  that  great  house  of  gods  eslestiall. 
Which  wast  begot  in  Daraogorgons  hall, 
And  sawst  the  secrets  of  the  world  immade, 
Why  soffredit  thon  thy  nephewea  deare  to 
fall 


With  Elfin  sword,  most  shamefully  1 
Lo  where  the  stout  Sansjoy  doth  t 
deadly  shade  t 

XXIII 

*  And  him  before,  I  saw  with  bitte 
The  bold  Sansfoy  shrinck  undem 

speare; 
And  now  the  pmy  of  fowles  in  field 
Nor  wayld  of  friends,  nor  layd  on 

beare. 
That  whylome  was  to  me  too  dearel 
O  what  of  gods  then  boots  it  to  be 
If  old  Aveugles  sonnes  so  evill  1 
Or  who  shall  not  great  Nightes 

scome. 
When  two  of  three  her  nephew 

f owle  f orlome  ? 

XXIV 

*  Up,  then !   up,  dreary  dame,  of 

queene  ! 
Go  gather  up  the  reliques  of  thy  n 
Or  else  goe  them  avenge,  and  let  b 
That  dreaded  Night  in  brightest  c 

place, 
And  can  the  children  of  fayre  L 

face.* 
Her    feeling    speaches    some    & 

mov'd 
In  hart,  and  chaunge  in  that  great 

face: 
Yet  pitty  in  her  hart  was  never  pn 
Till  then:  for  evermore  she   hat 

lov'd: 

XXV 

And  said, '  Deare  daughter,  : 

rew 
The  fall  of  famous  children  borne  • 
And  good  successes,  which  their 

sew: 
But  who  can  tume  the  streame  of  < 
Or  breake  the  chayne  of  strong  nei 
Which  fast  is  tyde  to  Joves  etema 
The  sonnes  of  Day  he  favour*  « I 
And  by  my  mines  thinkes  tu 

great: 
To  make  one  great  by  others  loot 

excheat. 

XXVI 

*  Yet  shall  they  not  escape  so  freel; 
For  B  shall  pay  the  price  of  othi 
And  be,        man  that  made  Saasfa 
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iiis  owne  blood  price  that  he 
>Lrt       II,  that  telst  of  nephews 


thai  uu  seeme  not  I,  Duessa  ame,' 
the,  'how  ever  now,  in  garments 

Kilt 

;old  arayd,  I  to  thee  came; 
»  If         daughter  of   Deceipt  and 

SI 

XXVII 

iiowing  downe  her  aged  backe,  she 

kist 
wicked  witch,  saying:  *  In  that  fayre 

face 

le  lesemblaunce  of  Deceipt,  I  wist, 
a  ciwely  lurke ;  yet  so  true-seeming  grace 
curied,  that  I  scarse  in  darksome  place 
nid  it  disceme,  though  I  the  mother  bee 
Falshood,  and  roote  of  Duessaes  race, 
welcome,  child,  whom  I  have  longd  to 

see, 

d  BOW  Jiave  scene  unwares  I    Lo,  now  I 
goe  with  thee.* 

XXVIII 

in  to  her  yron  wagon  she  betakes, 

i  with  her  beares  the  fowle  welfavourd 

witch: 

fh  mirkesome  aire   her  ready  way 

she  makes, 
r  twyfold  teme,  of  which  two  blacke  as 

pitch, 
I  two  were  browne,  yet  each  to  each 

nnlich, 
softly  swim  away,  ne  ever  stamp, 
esse  she  chaunst  their  stubbonie  mouths 

to  twitch; 
Dfoming  tarre,  their  bridles  they  would 

champ, 
trampling  the   fine   element,   would 

fiercely  ramp. 

XXIX 

^ell  they  sped,  that  they  be  come  at 

le      h 

piiice,  whereas  the  Paynim  lay, 

I  ui  outward  sence  and  native  strength, 
rd  with  charmed  cloud  from  vew  of  day 
sight  of  men,  since  his  late  luckelesse 

fray, 
raell  wounds,  with  cruddy  bloud  con- 

^d, 
bmden  up  so  wisely  as  they  may. 


And  handle  softly,  till  they  can  be  heald: 
So  lay  him  in  her  charett,  close  in  night 
conceald. 

XXX 

And  all  the  while  she  stood  upon  the  ground. 
The  wakef ull  dogs  did  never  cease  to  bay, 
As  giving  warning  of  th'  unwonted  sound. 
With  which   her  yron   wheeles  did  them 

affray. 
And  her  darke  grieslv  looke  them  much 

dismay: 
The  messenger  of  death,  the  ehastly  owle, 
With  drery  shriekes  did  also  her  bewray; 
And  hungry  wolves  continually  did  howle 
At  her  abhorred  face,  so  filthy  and  so  fowle. 

XXXI 

Thence  turning  backe  in  silence  softe  they 

stole, 
And  brought  the  heavy  corse  with  easy  pace 
To  yawning  gulfe  of  deepe  Avernus  hole. 
By  that  same  hole  an  eutraunce,  darke  and 

bace, 
With  smoake  and  sniphur  hiding  aU  the 

place, 
Descends  to  hell:  there  creature  never  past, 
That    backe   retoumed   without  heavenly 

grace; 
But  dreadfull  Furies,  which  their  chaines 

have  brast, 
And  damned  sprights  sent  forth  to  make 

ill  men  aghast. 

XXXII 

By  that  same  way  the  direfuU  dames  doe 

drive 
Their  mournefull  charett,  fild  with  rusty 

blood, 
And   downe   to   Plutoes   house   are   come 

bilive: 
Which  passing  through,  on  every  side  them 

stood 
The   trembling  ghosts    with   sad  amazed 

mood, 
Chattring  their  iron  teeth,  and  staring  wide 
With  stony  eies;  and  all  the  hellish  brood 
Of  feends  inf email  flockt  on  every  side. 
To  gaze   on   erthly  wight,  that  with  the 

Night  durst  ride. 

XXXIII 

They  pas  the  bitter  waves  of  Acheron, 
Where  many  soules  sit  wailing  woefully, 
And  come  to  fiery  flood  of  Phlegeton, 
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Whereas  the  damned  ghosts  in  torments 

And  with  sharp  shrilling  shriekes  doe  boot- 

lesse  ciy, 
Cursing  high  Jove,  the  which  them  thither 

sent. 
The  house  of  endlesse  paine  is  built  thereby, 
In  which  ten  thousand  sorts  of  punishment 
The  cursed  creatures  doe  eternally  torment. 

XXXIV 

Before  the  threshold  dreadfull  Cerberus 
His  three  deformed  heads  did  lay  along, 
Curled  with  thousand  adders  venemous, 
And  lilled  forth  his  bloody  flaming  tong: 
At  them  he  g^  to  reare  his  bristles  strong, 
And  felly  gnarre,  untill  Dayes  enemy 
Did  him  appease;  then  downe  his  taile  he 

hong, 
And  suifered  them  to  passen  quietly: 
For  she  in   hell  and  heaven   had  power 

equally. 

XXXV 

There  was  Ixion  turned  on  a  wheele. 

For  daring  tempt  the  queene  of  heaven  to 

sin; 
And  Sisyphus  an  huge  round  stone  did  reele 
Against  an  hill,  ne  might  from  labour  lin; 
There  thristy  Tantalus  hong  by  the  chin; 
And  Tityus  fed  a  vultur  on  his  maw; 
TyphcBus  joynts  were  stretched  on  a  gin; 
Theseus  condemned  to  endlesse  slouth  by 

law; 
And  fifty  sisters  water  in  leke  vessels  draw. 

XXXVI 

They  all,  beholding  worldly  wights  in  place. 
Leave  off  their  worke,  unmincuull  of  their 

smart. 
To  gaze  on  them;  who  forth  by  them  doe 

pace, 
Till  they  be  come  unto  the  furthest  part: 
Where  was  a  cave  ywrought  by  wondrous 

art, 
Deepe,  darke,    uneasy,  dolefull,  comfori>- 

lesse. 
In  which  sad  Aesculapius  far  apart 
Emprisond  was  in  chaines  remedilesse. 
For  that  Hippolytus  rent  corse  he  did  re- 

dresse. 

XXXVII 

Hippolytus  a  jolly  huntsman  was, 

That  wont  in  charett  chace  the  foming  bore; 


He  all  his  peeres  in  beauty  did 
But  ladies  love,  as  losseoi  time,Av 
His  wanton  stepdame  loved  him  tl 
But  when  she  saw  her  ofifred  ss 

fusd, 
Her  love  she  tumd  to  hate,  and  hi 
His  father  fierce  of  treason  false  a 
And  with  her  g^alous  termes  his  o] 

abusd. 

XXXVIII 

Who,  all  in  rage,  his  sear-god  syre  1 
Some  cursed  veng^unce  on  his 

cast: 
From  surging  gulf  two  monsters 

were  brought. 
With  dread  whereof  his  chacing 

aghast 
Both  charett  swifte  and  huntsman 
His  goodly  corps,  on  ragged  cliffs 
Was  quite  dismembre^  and  bis 

chast 
i  Scattered  on  every  mountaine  as  h 
vThat  of  Hippolytus  was  lefte  no  m 


XXXIX 


His  cruell  stepdame,  seeing  what  w 
Her  wicked  dales  with  wretched  1 

end. 
In  death  avowing  th'  innocence  of  h 
Which  hearing,  his  rash  syre  begai 
His  heare,  and  hasty  tong,  that  du 
Tho,  gathering  up  the  reBcks  of  hi 
By  Dianes  meanes,  whowas  Hippob 
Them  brought  to  Aesculape,  that  I 
Did  heale  them  all  againe,  and  joyi 

part. 

XL 

Such  wondrous  science  in  mans  wi 
When  Jove  avizd,  that  could  the 

vive, 
And  fates  expired  could  renew  ft] 
Of  endlesse  life  he  might  him  not 
But  unto  hell  did  thrust  him  dowi 
With  flashmg  thimderbolt  y woniid 
Where  long  remaining,  he  did  alwa 
Him  selfe  with  salves  to  health  fort 
And  slake   the  heavenly  fire, 

evermore. 

XLI 

There  auncient  Night  arriving,  dx 
From  her  nigh  weary  wayne,  an 
armes 
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mlapius  brought  ^e  wounded  knight : 
Mjme  Jbaving  softly  disaraid  of  armes, 
to  him  discover  all  his  harmes, 
'    him    with   prayer,   and    with 

either  BidYes,  or  oyles,  or  herbes,  or 
charmes 

me  wight  from  dore  of  death  mote 
raise, 
would  at    her  request    prolong    her 
nephews  daies. 

XLII 

I !  dame,'  quoth  he,  *  thou  temptest  me 

in  vaine 
hoe  the  thing,  which  daily  yet  I  rew, 
I  the  old  cause  of  my  continued  paine 
ii  like  attempt  to  like  end  to  renew. 
Bot  enough,  that,  thrust  from  heaven 

dew, 
«       lesse  penaunce  for  one  fault  I  pay, 
redoubled  crime  with  veng^unce 

iieW 

biddest  me  to  eeke  ?    Can  Night  de- 
fray 
)  wrath  of  thundring  Jove,  that  rules 
both  Night  and  Day  ? ' 

XLIII 

)t  80,'  quoth  she ;  *  but  sith  that  heavens 

king 

tiope  of  heaven  hath  thee  excluded 

quight, 
J  fearest  thou,  that  canst  not  hope  for 

thing, 
fearest  not  that  more  thee   hurten 

might, 
w  in  the  powre  of  everlasting  Night  ? 
)  to  then,  O  thou  far  renowmed  sonne 
great  Apollo,  shew  thy  famous  might 
nedicine,  that  els  hath  to  thee  wonne 
at  pains,  and  greater  praise,  both  never 

to  be  donne.' 

XLIV 

'  words  prevaild:  and  then  the  learned 

leach 
cmming  hand  gan  to  his  wounds  to  lay, 
I  all  things  els,  the  which  his  art  did 

teach: 
ich  having   scene,  from   thence   arose 

away 
'  mother  of  dredd  darkenesse,  and  let 

stay 
'Ogles  sonne  there  in  the  leaches  cure, 


And  backe  retourning,  tooke  her  wonted 

way 
To  ronne  her  timely  race,  whilst  Phoebus 

pure 
In  westeme  waves  his  weary  wagon  did 

recure. 

XLV 

The  false  Duessa,  leaving  noyous  Night, 
Retumd  to  stately  pallace  of  Dame  Pryde; 
Where  when  she  came,  she  found  the  Faery 

knight 
Departed  thence,  albee  his  woundes  wyde. 
Not  throughly  heald,  xmready  were  to  ryde. 
Good  cause  he  had  to  hasten  thence  away; 
For  on  a  day  his  wary  dwarfe  had  spyde 
Where,  in  a  dungeon  deepe,  huge  nombers 

lay 
Of  caytive  wretched  thralls,  that  wayled 

night  and  day: 

XLVI 

A  ruefull  sight  as  could  be  scene  with  eie: 
Of  whom  he  learned  had  in  secret  wise 
The  hidden  cause  of  their  captivitie; 
How  mortgaging  their  lives  to  Covetise, 
Through  wastfull  pride  and  wanton  riotise. 
They  were  by  law  of  that  proud   tyran- 

nesse, 
Provokt  with  Wrath,  and  Envyes  false  sur- 
mise. 
Condemned  to  that  dongeon  mercilesse. 
Where  they  should  live  in  wo,  and  dye  in 
wretchednesse. 

XLVII 

There  was  that  great  proud  king  of  Baby- 
lon, 
That  would  compell  all  nations  to  adore. 
And  him  as  onely  God  to  call  upon. 
Till,  through  celestiall  doome  thrown  out 

of  dore. 
Into  an  oxe  he  was  transformd  of  yore: 
There  also  was  King  CrcBsus,  that  enhaunst 
His  hart  too  high  through  his  great  richesse 

store; 
And  proud  Antiochus,  the  which  advaunst 
His  cursed  hand  gainst  God,  and  on  his 
altares  daunst. 

XLVIII 

And,  them  long  time  before,  great  Nimrod 


was 


) 


That  first  the  world  with  sword  and  fire 
warrayd; 
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And  after  him  old  Ninus  far  did  pas 
In  princely  pomp,  of  all  the  world  obayd; 
There  also  was  that  mi^htie  monarch  layd 
Low  under  aU,  yet  above  all  in  pride, 
That  name  of  native  syre  did  fowle  up- 

brayd. 
And  would  as  Ammons  sonue  be  magnifide, 
Till,  scomd  of  God  and  man,  a  shamefull 

death  he  dide. 

XLIX 

All   these   together    in   one    heape   were 

throwne, 
Like  carkases  of  beastes  in  butchers  stall. 
And,  in  another  comer,  wide  were  strowne 
The  antique  ruins  of  the  Romanes  fall: 
Great   Romulus,   the   grandsyre   of   them 

all, 
Proud  Tarquin,  and  too  lordly  Lentulus, 
Stout  Scipio,  and  stubbome  Hanniball, 
Ambitious  Sylla,  and  sterne  Marius, 
High  Caesar,  great  Pompey,  and  fiers  An- 

tonius. 


Amongst  these  mightie  men  were  wemen 

mixt, 
Proud  wemen,  Taine,  forgetfull  of  iheir 

yoke: 
The  bold  Semiramis,  whose  sides,  transfixt 
With  sonnes  own  blade,  her  fowle  reproches 

spoke; 
Fayre  Sthenobcea,  that  her  selfe  did  choke 
With   wilfull   chord,  for  wanting  of  her 

will; 
High  minded  Cleopatra,  that  with  stroke 
Of  aspes  sting  her  selfe  did  stoutly  kill: 
And  thousands  moe  the  like,  that  did  that 

dongeon  fill. 

LI 

Besides  the  endlesse  routea  of  wretched 

tbralles, 
W^hich  thether  were  assembled  day  by  day. 
From  all  the  world,  after  their  wofull  falles 
Through  wicked  pride  and  wasted  welthes 

decay. 
But  most,  of  all  which  in  that  dongeon  lay, 
Fell  from  high  princes  courtes,  or  ladies 

bowres. 
Where  they  in  ydle  pomp,  or  wanton  play. 
Consumed  had  their  goods,  and  thriftlesse 

howres. 
And  lastly  thrown  themselves  into  these 

heavy  stowres. 


LII 

Whose  case  whenas  the  caiefnll  di 

tould. 
And  made  ensample  of  their  mi 

sight 
Unto  his  maister,  he  no  lenger  w< 
There  dwell  in  perill  of  like  painel 
But  earely  rose,  and  ere  that  dawi 
Discovered  had  the  world  to  heaveu  w 
He  by  a  privy  posteme  tooke  his  1 
That  of  no  envious  eyes  be  mote  U 
For  doubtlesse  deatn  ensewed,  if 

descryde. 

LIII 

Scarse  could  he  footing  find  in  that  i 

way. 
For  many  corses,  like  a  great  lay        L 
Of  murored  men,  whi<£  therein 

Without  remorse  or  decent  funerall: 
Which  al  through  that  great  nrinoem 

did  fall 
And  came  to  shamefull  end.    And 

besyde, 
Forth  ryding  underneath  the  eastell  w4 
A  donghill  of  dead  carcases  he  spyde, 
The  dreadf  uU  spectacle  of  that  sad  J 

of  Pryde. 

CANTO  VI 


From  UwIeMe  last  \jj  wondroos 

Fayre  Una  b  releaii : 
Whom  Mlvai^  nation  does  adotw, 

And  learnM  her  wiee  hthniii' 


As  when  a  ship,  thatflyes  fisyre 
An  hidden  rocke  escaped  hath  \  i^- 

That  lay  in  waite  her  wrack  foi  w  u« 
The  marriner,  yet  halfe  amased,  staiw 
At  perill  past,  and  yet  in  doubt  ne  daiM 
To  loy  at  his  foolhappie  overti^t; 
So  doubly  is  distrest  twixt  joy  and  cant 
The  dreadlesse  corage  of  this  Elfin  ki 
Having  escapt  so  sad  enaamples  in  lui 

II 

Yet  sad  he  was,  that  his  too  hastie  qpeed 
The  fayre  Duess'  had  forst  him  Inye  bt 

hind; 
A  nd  yet  more  sad,  that  Una,  his  denie 
Her  truth  had  staynd  with  n 

kind: 
Yet  cryme  in  her  conld  nertr  e 
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But  for  his  love,  and  for  her  own  self e  sake, 
She  WBDdred  had  from  one  to  other  Ynd, 
Him  for  to  seeke,  ne  ever  would  forsake, 
Till  her  un wares  the  fiers  Sansloy  did  over- 
take. 

Ill 

er  Archimagoes  fowle  defeat, 
Ua  ]       3,way  into  a  forest  wilde, 

ling  wrathf  uU  f yre  to  lustf  nil  heat, 

u  ueastly  sin  thought  her  to  have  de- 

filde, 

And  made  the  vassall  of  his  pleasures  vilde. 

Yet  first  he  cast  by  treatie,  and  by  traynes, 

Her  to  persuade  that  stubborne  fort  to  yilde : 

greater  conquest  of  hard  love  he  gaynes, 

xaat  workes  it  to  his  will,  then  he  that  it 

constraines. 

IV 

With  fawning  wordes  he  courted  her  a 
while, 

And,  looking  lovely  and  oft  sighing  sore, 

Her  constant  hart  did  tempt  with  diverse 
guile: 

Bat  wordes,  and  lookes,  and  sighes  she 
did  abhore, 

As  rock  of  diamond  stedfast  evermore. 

Yet  for  to  feed  his  fyrie  lustf ull  eye. 

He  snatcht  the  vele  that  hong  her  face  be- 
fore: 

Then  gan  her  beautie  shyne  as  brightest 
skye. 

And  burnt  his  beastly  hart  t'  efforce  her 
chastitye. 


So  when  he  saw  his  flatt'ring  artes  to  fayle, 
And  subtile  engines  bett  from  batteree. 
With  greedy  force  he  gan  the  fort  assayle, 
Whereof  he  weeud  possessed  soone  to  bee, 
And  win  rich  spoile  of  ransackt  chastitee. 
Ah !  heavens,  that  doe  this  hideous  act  be- 
hold, 
And  heavenly  virgin  thus  outraged  see, 
How  can  ye  vengeance  just  so  long  with- 
hold, 
Aod  hurle  not  flashing  flames  upon  that 
Paynim  bold  ? 

VI 

The  pitteous  mayden,  careful!    comfort- 

lesse, 
Boes  throw   out   thrilling   shriekes,  and 

shrieking  cryes, 


The  last  vaine  helpe  of  wemens  great  dis- 

tresse. 
And  with  loud  plaintes  importuneth   the 

skyes; 
That  molten  starres  doe  drop  like  weeping 

eyes. 
And  Phcebus,  flying  so  most  shamefuU  sight. 
His  blushing  face  m  foggy  cloud  implyes, 
And  hydes  for  shame.  What  witt  of  mortall 

wight 
Can  now  devise  to  quitt  a  thrall  from  such 

a  plight  ? 

VII 

Etemall  Providence,  exceeding  thought. 
Where  none  appeares  can  make  her  selfe  a 

way: 
A  wondrous  way  it  for  this  lady  wrought. 
From  lyous  clawes  to  pluck   the   gryped 

pray. 
Her  shrill  outcryes  and  shrieks  so  loud  did 

bray. 
That  all  the  woodes  and  forestes  did  re- 

sownd; 
A  troupe  of  Faunes  and  Satyres  far  a  way 
Within  the  wood  were  dauncing  in  a  rownd, 
Whiles  old  Sylvanus  slept  in  shady  arber 

sownd. 

VIII 

Who,  when  they  heard  that  pitteous  strained 

voice, 
In  haste  f orsooke  their  rurall  meriment. 
And  ran  towardes  the  far  rebownded  noyce. 
To  weet  what  wight  so  loudly  did  lament. 
Unto  the  place  they  come  incontinent: 
Whom  when  the  raging  Sarazin  espyde, 
A  rude,  mishapen,  monstrous  rablement, 
Whose  like  he  never  saw,  he  durst  not  byde. 
But  got  his  ready  steed,  and  fast  away  gan 

ryde. 

IX 

The  wyld  woodgods,  arrived  in  the  place, 
There  find  the  virgin  doolf  ull  desolate, 
With  ruffled  rayments,  and  fayre  blubbred 

face, 
As  her  outrageous  foe  had  left  her  late, 
And  trembling  yet  through  feare  of  former 

hate. 
All  stand  amazed  at  so  uncouth  sight, 
And  gin  to  pittie  her  unhappie  state; 
All  stand  astonied  at  her  beautie  bright, 
In  their  rude  eyes  unworthy  of  so  wofull 

plight. 
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She,  more   amazd,   in  double  dread  doth 

dwell; 
And  every  tender  part  for  feare  does  shake: 
As  when  a  greedy  wolfe,  through  hong^r 

fell, 
A  seely  lamb  far  from  the  flock  does  take, 
Of  whom  he  meanes  his  bloody  feast  to 

make, 
A  lyon  spyes  fast  running  towards  him, 
The  innocent  pray  in  hast  he  does  forsake, 
Which,  quitt   from   death,  yet  quakes  in 

every  lim 
With  chaunge   of   feare,  to  see   the  lyon 

looke  so  g^rim. 

XI 

Such  fearef  ull  fltt  assaid  her  trembling  hart, 
Ne  word  to  speake,  ne  joynt  to  move,  she 

had: 
The  salvage  nation  feele  her  secret  smart. 
And  read  her  sorrow  in  her  countenance  sad : 
Their  frowning  f orheades,  with  rough  homes 

yclad, 
And  rustick  horror,  all  a  syde  doe  lay. 
And,  gently  grenning,  shew  a  semblance 

glad 
To  comfort  her,  and,  feare  to  put  away. 
Their  backward  bent  knees  teach  her  hum- 
bly to  obay. 

XII 

The  doubtfull  damzell  dare  not  yet  com- 

mitt 
Her  single  person  to  their  barbarous  truth, 
But  still  twizt  feare  and  hope  amazd  does 

sitt. 
Late  leamd  what  harme  to  hasty  trust  en- 

su'th : 
Thev,  in  compassion  of  her  tender  youth. 
And  wonder  of  her  beautie  soverayne, 
Are  wonne  with  pitty  and  unwonted  ruth. 
And  all  prostrate  upon  the  lowly  playne, 
Doe  kisse  her  f eete,  and  fawne  on  her  with 

countenance  fayne. 

XIII 

Their  harts  she  ghesseth  by  their  humble 

guise, 
And  vieldes  her  to  extremitie  of  time; 
So  from  thegroimd  she  fearelesse  doth  arise, 
And  walketh  forth  without  suspect  of  crime : 
They  all  as  glad  as  birdes  of  joyous  pryme. 
Thence  lead  her  forth,  about  her  dauncing 

round, 


Shouting,  and  singing  all  a  sbephear< 
And,  with  greene  braunches  stroi 

the  ground. 
Do  worship  her  as  queene  with  ol 

lona  cround. 

XIV 

And  all  the  way  their  merry  pi; 

sound. 
That  all  the  woods  with  doubled  e 
And  with  their  homed  feet  doe  > 

ground. 
Leaping  like  wanton  kids  in  pleasanl 
So  towards  old  Sylvanus  they  her  I 
Who  with  the  noyse  awaked,  c< 
To  weet  the  cause,  his  weake  su 

ine 
And  aged  limbs  on  cypresse  stadle 
And  with  an  yvie  twyne  his  waste 

about. 

XV 

Far  off  he  wonders  what  them  in 

glad, 
Or  Bacchus  mernr  fruit  they 
Or  Cybeles  franticke  rites  have  j 

mad. 
They,  drawing  nigh,  unto  their  god 
That  flowre  of  fayth  and  beautie  e: 
The   god  himselfe,  vewing  that  o 

rare. 
Stood  long  amazd,  and  burnt 
His  owne  fayre  Dryope  now  uc  buu 

faire. 
And  Pholoe  f  owle,  when  her  to  this 

compaire. 

XVI 

The  woodbome  people  fall  before  1 
And  worship  her  as  eoddesse  of  th< 
And  old  Sylvanus  seue  bethinkes  n 
To  thinke  of  wight  so  fayre,  but 

stood. 
In  doubt  to  deeme  her  borne  of 

brood: 
Sometimes  Dame  Venus  selfe  he  m 

But  Venus  never  had  so  sober  moo 
Sometimes  Diana  he  her  takes  to  l 
But  misseth  bow,  and  shaftes,  and 
to  her  knee. 

XVII 

By  vew  of  her  he  ginneth  to  reriTe 
His  ancient  love,  and  dearest  O 
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les  to  mind  his  pourtraiture  alive, 
Te  he  was,  and  yet  not  fayre  to  this; 
T  he  slew  with  glauncing  dart  amisse 
3  hynd,  the  which  the  lovely  boy 
3  as  life,  above  all  worldly  blisse ; 
(fe  whereof  the  lad  n'ould  after  joy, 
id  away  in  anguish  and  selfewild 
nnoy. 

XVIII 

)ddy  nymphes,  faire  Hamadryades, 
behold  do  thether  runne  apace, 
the  troupe  of  light-foot  Naiades 
ill  about  to  see  her  lovely  face : 
len  they  vewed  have  her  heavenly 
^ce, 

ivy  her  in  their  malitious  mind, 
away  for  feare  of  fowle  disgrace: 
the  Satyres  scorne  their  woody  kind, 
nceforth  nothing  faire,  but  her,  on 
they  find. 

XIX 

;  such  lucke,  the  luckelesse  lucky 

nayd 

content  to  please  their  feeble  eyes, 

ng  time  with  that  salvage  people 

tayd, 

er  breath  in  many  miseryes. 

which  time  her  gentle  wit  she  plyes, 

h  them  truth,  which  worshipt  her  in 

'aine, 

de  her  th'  image  of  idolatryes; 

m  their  bootlesse  zeale  she  did  re- 

trayne 

der    own  worship,   ihey   her    asse 

irould  worship  fayn. 

XX 

ned,  a  noble  warlike  knight 
occasion  to  that  forrest  came, 
e  his  kindred,  and  the  lignage  right, 
¥heuce   he  tooke   his  weldeserved 
lame: 

in  armes  abroad  wonne  muchell 
ame, 

[  far  landes  with  glorie  of  his  might; 
faithful!,  true,  and  enimy  of  shame, 
5r  lov^d  to  fight  for  ladies  right, 

vaine  glorious  frayes  he  litle  did 
ielight. 

XXI 

es  Sonne  yborne  in  forrest  wyld, 
inge  adventure  as  it  did  betyde, 


And  there  begotten  of  a  lady  myld, 
Fayre  Thyamis  the  daughter  of  Labryde, 
That  was   in  sacred  bandes  of  wealocke 

tyde 
To  Therion,  a  loose  unruly  swayne, 
Who  had  more  joy  to  raunge  the  forrest 

wyde, 
And   chase    the  salvage  beast  with  busie 

payne, 
Then  serve  his  ladies  love,  and  waste  in 

pleasures  vayne. 

XXII 

The  forlome  mayd  did  with  loves  long^g 

bume, 
And  could  not  lacke  her  lovers  company, 
But  to  the  wood  she  goes,  to  serve    her 

tume, 
And  seeke  her  spouse,  that  from  her  still 

does  fly, 
And  foUowes  other  game  and  venery. 
A  Satyre  chaunst  her  wandring  for  to  finde. 
And  kindling  coles  of  lust  in  brutish  eye. 
The  loyall  linkes  of  wedlocke  did  unbinde. 
And  made    her    person    thrall   unto    his 

beastly  kind. 

XXIII 

So  long  in  secret  cabin  there  he  held 
Her  captive  to  his  sensual  1  desyre, 
Till  that  with  timely  fruit  her  belly  sweld, 
And  bore  a  boy  unto  that  salvage  syre: 
Then  home  he  suffred  her  for  to  retyre. 
For  ransome  leaving   him  the   late-borne 

childe; 
Whom,  till  to  ryper  yeares  he  gan  aspyre. 
He  nousled  up  in  life  and  manners  wUde, 
Emongst  wild  beastes   and   woods,   from 

lawes  of  men  exilde. 

XXIV 

For  all  he  taught  the  tender  ymp  was  but 
To  banish  cowardize  and  bastard  feare: 
His  trembling  hand  he  would  him  force  to 

put 
Upon  the  lyon  and  the  rugged  beare, 
And  from  the  she  beares  teats  her  whelps  to 

teare ; 
And  eke  wyld  roring  buls  he  would  him 

make 
To  tame,  and  ryde  their  backes  not  made 

to  beare; 
And  the  robuckes  in  flight  to  overtake: 
That  everie  beast  for  feare  of  him  did  fly 

and  quake. 
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Thereby  so  fearelesse  and  so  fell  he  grew, 
That  his  owne  syre  and  maister  of  his  guise 
Did  often  tremble  at  his  horrid  vew. 
And  oft,  for  dread  of  hurt,  would  him  advise 
The  angry  beastes  not  rashly  to  despise, 
Nor  too  much  to  provoke:  for  he  would 

leame 
The  lyon  stoup  to  him  in  lowly  wise, 
(A  lesson  hard)  and  make  the  libbard  steme 
Leave  roaring,  when  in  rage  he  for  revenge 

did  eame. 

XXVI 

And  for  to  make  his  powre  approved  more, 
Wyld  beastes  in  yron  yokes  he  would  com- 

pell; 
The  spotted  panther,  and  the  tusked  bore. 
The  pardale  swift,  and  the  tig^  cruell, 
The  antelope,  and  wolfe  both  fiers  and  fell; 
And   them   constraine   in  equall  teme   to 

draw. 
Such  joy  he  had  their  stubbome  harts  to 

quell, 
And  sturdie  courage  tame  with  dreadf  nil  aw. 
That  his  beheast  they  feared,  as  a  tyrans 

law. 

XXVII 

His  loving  mother  came  upon  a  day 
Unto  the  woodcs,  to  see  her  little  sonne; 
And  chaimst  unwares  to  meet  him  in  the 

wav, 
After  his  si>ortes  and  cruell  pastime  donne. 
When  after  him  a  Ivonesse  aid  runne. 
That  roaring  all  witL  rage,  did  lowd  requere 
Her  children   deare,  whom  he  away  had 

wonne : 
The  Ivon  w  he!  pes  she  saw  how  he  did  beare. 
And  lull  in  rugged  armes,  withouten  child- 
ish feare. 

XXVIII 

The  fearefull  dame  all  quaked  at  the  sight. 
And  turning  Imcke  gan  fast  to  fly  away, 
Untill,  with  love  revokt  from  vaine  affright. 
She  hardly  yet  perswaded  was  to  stay, 
And  then  to  him  these  womanish  wonls  gan 

sav: 
•  Ah!  Satyrane,  my  dearling  and  my  joy, 
For    love  of  me  leave  off  this  dr^idfull 

play; 
To  dally  thiLS  with  death  is  no  fit  toy: 
Go  find  some  other  play-fellowes,  mme  own 

sweet  boy.' 


XXIX 

In  ihese  and  like  delightes  of  bloody  \ 
He  trayned  was,  till  ryper  yeares  he  m 
And  there  abode,  whylst  any  beast  of  i 
Walkt  in  that  f  orrestjwhom  he  had  no 
To  feare  his  force:  and  then  his  0 

haught 
Desyrd  of  f orreine  f  oemen  to  be  I      ime. 
And   far   abroad  for  straunge  aav 

sought: 
In  which  his  might  was  never  overthroi 
But  through  al  Faery  Lond  his  fax 

worth  was  blown. 

XXX 

Yet  evermore  it  was  his  maner  faiie, 
After  long  labours  and  adventures  speot, 
Unto  those  native  woods  for  to  repaire, 
To  see  his  syre  and  ofspring  auncient. 
And  now  he  thether  came  K>r  like  intent; 
Where  he  unwares  the  fairest  Una  found, 
Straunge  lady,  in  so  straunge  habiliment, 
Teaching  the  Satyres,  which  hersataroodi 
Trew  sacred  lore,  which  from  her  swiit 
lips  did  redound. 

XXXI 

He  wondred  at  her  wisedome  hevenly  rM 
Whose  like  in  womeus  witt  he  never  koev; 
And  when  her  ourteous  deeds  he  did  eoM* 

pare, 
Gan  her  admire,  and  her  sad  sorrowes  i««t 
Blaming  of  Fortune,  which  such  trovbkt 

threw. 
And  joyd  to  n\fike  proofe  of  her  emeltj 
On  gentle  dame,  so  hurtlesse  and  so  trew: 
Thenceforth  he  kept  her  goodly  conipaaT» 
And  leamd  her  discipline  of  faith  and  retity. 

xxxn 

But  she,  all  vowd  unto  the  Redcrosse  Kn%kfti 
His  wandring  perill  closely  did  lament. 
Ne  in  this  new  acquaintaunce  conld  del 
But  her  deare  heart  with  anguish  1 

ment. 
And  all  her  witt  in  secret  counsels  spent. 
How  to  escape.   At  last  in  privy  wise 
To  Satyrane  she  shewed  her  intent; 
Who,  glad  to  gain  such  favour,  gan  devissi 
How  with  that  pensive  maid  he  best  toifjbA 

theuce  arise. 

XXXIII 

So  on  a  day,  when  Satyres  all  were 
To  doe  their  service  to  Sylvannt  old^ 
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tie  virgin,  left  behinde  alone, 
iway  with  corage  stout  and  bold, 
it  was  to  Satyres  to  be  told, 
hope  recover  ner  againe : 
he  seekes  that,  having,  cannot  hold, 
le  carried  her  with  caref  ull  paine, 
ey  the   wods  are  past,  and  come 
ow  to  the  plaine. 

XXXIV 

;er  part  now  of  the  lingring  day 
kveUd  had,  whenas  they  far  espide 
wight  forwandring  by  the  way, 
ards  him  they  gan  in  hast  to  ride, 
e  of  newes  that  did  abroad  betide, 
^  of  her  Knight  of  the  Redcrosse. 
them  spymg,  gan  to  turne  aside 
"e,  as  seemd,  or  for  some  feigned 
»sse: 

eedv  they  of  newes  fast  towards 
im  ao  crosse. 

XXXV 

n,  in  simple  weeds  forwome, 
a  with  dust  of  the  long  dried  way; 
dales  were  with  toilsome   travell 
•me, 

!  all  tand  with  scorching  sunny  ray, 
d  traveild  many  a  sommers  day 

boy  ling  sands  of  Arabic  and  Ynde; 
is  hand  a  Jacobs  staffe,  to  stay 
y  limbs  upon;  and  eke  behind 

did  hang,  in  which  his  needments 
!  did  bind. 

XXXVI 

ht,  approching  nigh,  of  hrni  inquerd 

»f  warre,  and  of  adventures  new; 

es,  nor  new  adventures,  none  he 

rd. 

a  gan  to  aske,  if  ought  he  knew 

abroad  of  that  her  champion  trew, 
lis  armour  bare  a  croslet  red. 

deare  dame,*  quoth  he,  *  well  may 
rew 

le  sad  sicfht  which  mine  eies  have 
i:    _ 

s  did  see  that  knight  both  living 
d  eke  ded.' 

XXXVII 

ill  word  her  tender  hart  so  thrild, 

lein  cold  did  ronne  through  every 

ine, 

jr  horrour  all  her  sences  fild 


With  dying  fitt,  that  downe  she  fell  for 

paine. 
The  kmght  her  lightly  reared  up  againe, 
And  comforted  with  curteous  kind  relief e: 
Then,  wonne  from  death,  she  bad  him  tellen 

plaine 
The  further  processe  of  her  hidden  grief e; 
The  lesser  pangs  can  beare,  who  hath  en- 

dur'd  the  chief. 

XXXVIIl 

Then  gan  the  pilgrim  thus:  '  I  chamist  this 

day. 
This  f atall  day,  that  shall  I  ever  rew, 
To  see  two  knights  in  travell  on  my  way 
(A  sory  sight)  arraung'd  in  batteill  new. 
Both  breathing  vengeaunce,  both  of  wrath- 
full  hew: 
My  f earef ol  flesh  did  tremble  at  their  strife, 
To  see  their  blades  so  greedily  imbrew. 
That,  dronke  with  blood,  yet  thristed  after 

life: 
What  more  ?   the  Redcrosse  Knight  was 
skin  with  Paynim  knife.' 

XXXIX 

'  Ah,  dearest  Lord  ! '  quoth  she, '  how  might 

that  bee, 
And    he  the    stoutest  knight,    that    ever 

wonne  ? ' 
'  Ah,  dearest  dame,'  quoth  bee,  *  how  might 

I  see 
The  thing,  that  might  not  be,  and  yet  was 

donne  ? ' 
'Where  is,'  said  Satyrane,  'that  Paynims 

Sonne, 
That  him  of  life,  and  us  of  joy,  hath  ref te  ? ' 
*  Not  far  away,'  quoth  he,  *  he  hence  doth 

wonne, 
Foreby  a  fountaine,  where  I  late  him  lefte 
Washmg  his  bloody  wounds,  that  through 

the  Steele  were  cleft.' 

XL 

Therewith  the  knight  thence  marched  forth 

in  hast. 
Whiles  Una,  with  huge  heavinesse  opprest. 
Could  not  for  sorrow  follow  him  so  fast; 
And  soone  he  came,  as  he  the  place  had 

ghest. 
Whereas  that  Pagan  proud  him  selfe  did 

rest 
In  secret  shadow  by  a  fountaine  side : 
Even  he  it  was,  that  earst  would  have  sup^ 

prest 
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Faire  Una:  whom  when  Satyrane  espide, 
With  foule  reprochf ull  words  he  boldly  him 
defide; 

XLI 

And  said:  'Arise,  thou  cursed  miscreaunt, 
That  hast  with  kiiightlesse  g^e  and  trech- 

erous  train 
Faire  knighthood  fowly  shamed,  and  doest 

vaunt 
That  g^ood  Knight  of  the  Redcrosse  to  have 

slain: 
Arise,  and  with  like  treason  now  maintain 
Thy  guilty  wrong,  or  els  thee  guilty  yield.' 
The  Sarazin,  this  hearing,  rose  amain. 
And  catching  up  in  hast  his  three  square 

shield 
And  shining  helmet,  soone  him  buckled  to 

the  field; 

XLII 

And,  drawing  nigh  him,  said :  *  Ah,  mis- 
bom  Life ! 
In  evill  houre  thy  foes  thee  hither  sent, 
Anothers  wrongs  to  wreak  upon  thy  selfe: 
Yet  ill  thou  blamest  me,  for  having  blent 
My  name  with  g^e  and  traitorous  intent: 
That  Redcrosse  Knight,   perdie,   I   never 

slew; 
But  had  he  beene  where  earst  his  armes 

were  lent, 
Th'  enehaimter  vaine  his  errour  should  not 

rew: 
But  thou  his  errour  shalt,   I  hope,  now 
proven  trew.' 

XLIII 

Therewith  they  gan,  both  furious  and  fell, 
To  thunder  blowes,  and  liersly  to  assaile 
Each  other,  bent  his  enimy  to  quell; 
That  with  their  force  they  perst  both  plate 

and  maile. 
And  made  wide  furrowes  in  their  fleshes 

fraile. 
That  it  would  pitty  anv  living  eie. 
Large  floods  of  blood  a^owne  their  sides  did 

raile; 
But  floods  of  blood  could  not  them  satisfie : 
Both  hongred  after  death:  both  chose  to 

win,  or  die. 

xuv 

So  long  they  fight,  and  fell  revenge  pursue. 
That,  fainting  each,  them  selves  to  breathen 
letty 


And,  ofte  refreshed,  battell  oft  rei 
As  when  two  bores,  with  ranclini^ 

mett. 
Their  gory  sides  fresh  bleeding  fiercely  frett. 
Til  breathlesse  both  them  selves  aside : 
Where,  foming  ¥nrath,  their  crueli 

they  whett, 
And  trample  th'  earth,  the  whiles  they 

respire; 
Then  backe  to  fight  agaiue,  new  I 

and  entire. 

XLV 

So  fiersly,  when  these  knights  had  bn 

once, 
The^  gan  to  fight  retoume,  increasing  mcM 
Their  puissant  force  and  crueli  rage  lU 

tonce. 
With  heaped  strokes  more  hugely  then  be- 
fore. 
That  with  their  drery  wounds  and  bloody 

gore 
They  both  deformed,  scarsely  could  bee 

known. 
By  this,  sad  Una  fraught  with  angotsh  uott. 
Led  with  their  noise,  which  throng 

aire  was  thrown, 
Arriv'd,  wher  they  in  erth  their  £r 

blood  had  sown. 

XLVI 

Whom  all  so  soone  as  that  prond  StfaiiB 
Espide,  he  gan  revive  the  memory 
Of  his  Icud  lusts,  and  late  attempted  m, 
And  lefte  the  doubtfull  battell  hastily. 
To  catch  her,  newly  ofiFred  to  his  eie: 
But  Satyrane,  witii  strokes  htm 

s^id. 
And  stemely  bad    him    other    I 

plie 
Then  hunt  the  steps    of  pore  unqioAf 

maid: 
Wherewith    he  al  enrag'd,    theae    bitti 

speaches  said: 

XLVII 

'  O  foolish  Faeries  sonne !  what  fur  mad 
Hath   thee    incenst  to   hast    thy  dolefn 

fate? 
Were  it  not  better  I  that  lady  had 
Then  that  thou  hadst  repented  it  too       i 
Most  sencelesse  man  he,  that  himsellow 

hate. 
To  love  another.   Lo  then,  for  thine  ajd* 
Here  take  thy  lovers  token  on  thj  pnle.' 


I 
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So  they  two  fight;   the  whiles  the  royall 
mayd 

farre  away,  of  that  proud  Paynim 
sore  afrayd. 

XLVIII 

fiat  that  false  pilgrim,  which  that  leasing 

told, 
fieing  in  deed  old  Archimage,  did  stay 
In  secret  shadow,  all  this  to  behold, 
And  much  rejoyced  in  their  bloody  fray: 
Bat  when  he  saw  the  damsell  passe  away. 
He  left  his  stond,  and  her  pursewd  apace. 
In  hope  to  bring  her  to  her  last  decay. 
Bat  for  to  tell  her  lamentable  cace. 
And  eke  this  battels  end,  will  need  another 
place. 

CANTO  VII 

The  Redcroase  Benight  U  captive  made, 
By  gyaunt  proud  opprest: 

Prince  Arthure  meeta  with  Una  great- 
ly with  those  newea  diatrMt. 


What  man  so  wise,  what  earthly  witt  so 

ware. 
As  to  discry  the  crafty  cmuiing  traine. 
By  which  Deceipt  doth  maske   in  visoor 

faire. 
And  cast  her  coulours  died  deepe  in  graine, 
To  seemc  like  Truth,  whose  shape  she  well 

can  faine, 
And  fitting  gestures  to  her  purpose  frame, 
The  guiltlesse  man  with  g^ile  to  entertaiue  ? 
Great  maistresse  of  her  art  was  that  false 

dame. 
The   false   Duessa,  cloked  with  Fidessaes 


name. 


II 


Who  when,  returning  from  the  drery  Night, 
She   fownd   not  in  that  perilous  Hous  of 

Prv'de, 
Where    she   had   left,  the  noble  Redcross 

Knight, 
Her  hoped  pray,  she  would  no  lenger  byde. 
But  forth  she  went  to  seeko  him  far  and 

wide. 
Ere  long  she   fownd,  whereas   he  wearie 

sate 
To  rest  him  selfe,  foreby  a  fountaine  syde. 
Disarmed  all  of  yron-coted  plate, 
And  by  his  side  his  steed  the  grassy  forage 

ate. 


Ill 

Hee  feedes   upon  the  cooling  shade,  and 

bayes 
His  sweatie  forehead  in  the  breathing  wynd. 
Which  through  the  trembling  leaves  full 

gently  playes. 
Wherein  the   chearefull  birds  of  sundry 

kynd 
Doe  chaunt  sweet  muaick,  to  deUght  his 

mynd. 
The   witch  approching  gan    him    fayrely 

greet. 
And  with  reproch  of  carelesnes  imkynd 
Upbrayd,  for  leaving  her  in  place  unmeet. 
With  fowle   words  tempring  faire,  soure 

gall  with  hony  sweet. 

IV 

Unkindnesse  past,  they  gan  of  solace  treat. 
And  bathe   in  pleasaunce  of   the   joyous 

shade. 
Which  shielded  them  against  the  boyling 

heat. 
And,    with    greene    boughes    decking    a 

gloomy  glade. 
About  the  fountaine  like  a  girlond  made; 
Whose  bubbling  wave  did  ever  freshly  well, 
Ne  ever  would  through  fervent  sommer 

fade: 
The  sacred  nymph,  which  therein  wont  to 

dwell, 
Was  out  of  Dianes  favor,  as  it  then  befell. 


The  cause  was  this:  one  day  when  Phoebe 

fay  re 
With  all  her  band  was  following  the  chace, 
This    nymph,   quite    tyr*d    with    heat    of 

scorching  ayre, 
Satt  dowiie  to  rest  in  middest  of  the  race: 
The  goddesse  wroth  gan  fowly  her  disgrace. 
And  badd  the  waters,  which  from  her  did 

flow, 
Be  such  as  she  her  selfe  was  then  in  place. 
Thenceforth  her  waters  wexed   dull   and 

slow, 
And  all  that  dnmke  thereof  did  faint  and 

feeble  g^ow. 

VI 

Hereof  this  gentle  knight  unweeting  was. 
And  lying  downe  upon  the  sandie  graile, 
Dronke  of  the  streame,  as  cleare  as  christall 

glas: 
Eftsoones  his  manly  forces  gan  to  fayle. 
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And  mightie  strong  waa  tumd  to  feeble 

frayle: 
His  chaunged  powres  at  first  them  selves 

not  felt, 
Till  crudled  cold  his  corage  g^  assayle. 
And  chearef  ull  blood  in  foyutnes  chill  did 

melt, 
Which,  like  a  fever  fit,  through  all  his  body 

swelt. 

VII 

Tet  goodly  court  he  made  still  to  his  dame, 
Pourd    out    in    loosnesse   on   the    grassy 

g^wnd. 
Both  carelesse  of  his  health,  and  of  his  fame : 
Till  at  the  last  he  heard  a  dreadf ull  sownd, 
Which  through  the  wood  loud  bellowing 

did  rebownd, 
That  all  the  earth  for  terror  seemd  to 

shake, 
And  trees  did  tremble.   Th'  Elfe,  therewith 

astownd, 
Upstarted  lightly  from  his  looser  make. 
And  his  unready  weapons  gan  in  hand  to 

take. 

VIII 

But  ere  he  could  his  armour  on  him  dight. 
Or  ^tt  his  shield,  his  monstrous  enimy 
With   sturdie   steps  came   stalking  in  his 

sight, 
An  hideous  c^aunt,  horrible  and  hye, 
That  with  his  tallnesse  seemd  to  threat  the 

skye; 
The  ground  eke  groned  under  him  for  dreed: 
His  living  like  saw  never  living  eye, 
Ne  durst  behold:  his  stature  did  exceed 
The  hight  of  three  the  tallest  sonnes  of 

mortall  seed. 

IX 

The  greatest  Earth  his  uncouth   mother 

waSy 
And  blustring  .£olus  his  boasted  syre; 
Who  with  his  breath,  which   through  the 

world  doth  pas. 
Her  hollow  womb  did  secretly  inspyre. 
And  fild  her  hidden  caves  with  stormie  yre. 
That  she  conceived;  and  trebling  the  dew 

time. 
In  which  the  wombes  of  wemen  doe  expyre. 
Brought    forth  this  monstrous   masse  of 

earthly  slyme, 
Puft  up  with  emptie  wynd,  and  fild  with 

sinf ull  cryme. 


So  growen  great,  through  arrogant 
Of  th'  high  descent  whereof  he  was 
And  through  presumption  of  his  mal 

might. 
All  other  powres  and  knighthood 

scome. 
Such  now  he  marcheth  to  this  man  f< 
And  left  to  losse:  his  stalking 

stayde 
Upon  a  snaggy  oke,  which  he  had  tc 
Out  of  his  mothers  bowelles,  and  i 
His  mortall  mace,  wherewith  his 

he  dismayde. 

XI 

That  when  the  knight  he  spyde,  he 

vaunce 
With  huge  force  and  insupportable 
And  towardes  him  with   dreadful 

praunce; 
Who  haplesse,  and  eke  hopelesse, 

vaino 
Did  to  him  pace,  sad  battaile  to  dar 
Disarmd,  disgraste,  and  inwardly  dis 
And  eke  so  faint  in  every  joynt  and 
Through  that  fraile  fountain,  whin 

feeble  made. 
That  scarsely  could  he  weeld  his  hi 

single  blade. 

XII 

The  geaunt  strooke  so  vnly  mere 
That  could  have  overthru^  a  stem 
And  were  not  hevenly  grm 

blesse. 
He  had  beene  pouldred  all,  as  thin  ai 
But  he  was  wary  of  that  deadly  sto 
And  lightly  lept  from  underneath  tfc 
Yet  so  exceeding  was  the  villeins  p4 
That  with  the  winde  it  did  him  ovei 
And  all  his  sences  stoond,  that  itill 

full  low. 

xin 

As  when  that  divelish  yron  en|       i 
In  deepest  hell,  and  framd  by  &tu: 
With  windy  nitre  and  quick  sulpha^  j 
And  ramd  with  bollet  xownd,  oid 

kill, 
Conceiveth  fyre,  the  heav        t  d 
With  thundrmg  noyse,  and  au 

choke. 
That  none  can  breath,  nor  see,  nor  1 

will, 
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Through  smouldry  cloud  of  duskish  stinck- 

ing  smoky 
That  th'  onely  breath  him  daunts,  who  hath 

escapt  the  stroke. 


XIV 


So  daunted  when  the  geaunt  saw  the  knight, 
Bis  heavie  hand  he  heaved  up  on  hye, 
And  him  to  dust  thought  to  have  battred 


Dntill  Ouessa  loud  to  him  gan  crye, 
'0  great  Orgoglio,  greatest  under  skye, 
0  hold  thy  mortal!  hand  for  ladies  sa]ke  ! 
?old  for  my  sake,  and  doe  him  not  to  dye, 
hi  vanauisht    thine    etemall   bondslave 
make, 

,  thy  worthy  meed,  imto  thy  leman 
take.' 

XV 

learkned,  and  did  stay  from  further 
harmes. 

To  ^yne  so  goodly  guerdon  as  she  spake: 
'iUingly  she  came  into  his  armes, 
her  as  willingly  to  grace  did  take, 
was  possessed  of  his  newfound  make. 

A  he  tooke  the  slombred  sencelesse 

e, 
erv  uc  could  out  of  his  swowne  awake, 
^uu  to  his  castle  brought  with  hastie  forse, 
And  in  a  dongeon  deep  him  threw  without 
remorse. 

XVI 

From  that  day  forth  Duessa  was  his  deare. 
And  highly  honourd  in  his  haughtie  eye ; 
He  gave  her  gold  and  purple  pall  to  weare, 
And  triple  crowne  set  on  her  head  full  hye, 
And  her  endowd  with  royall  majestye: 
Then,  for  to   make  her  dreaded  more  of 

men, 
And  peoples  hartes  with  awf uU  terror  tye, 
A  monstrous  beast  ybredd  in  filthy  fen 
He  chose,  which  he  had  kept  long  time  in 

darksom  den. 

XVII 

Snch  one  it  was,  as  that  renowmed  snake 
Which  great  Alcides  in  Stremona  slew, 
Ixmg  fostred  in  the  filth  of  Lema  lake. 
Whose  many  heades  out  budding  ever  new 
IKd  breed  him  endlesse  labor  to  subdew: 
But  this  same  monster  much  more  ugly 

was; 
For  seven  great  heads  out  of  his  body  grew, 


An  yron  brest,  and  back  of  scaly  bras. 
And  all  embrewd  in  blood,  ms  eyes  did 
shine  as  glas. 

XVIII 

His  tayle  was  stretched  out  m  wondrous 

length. 
That  to  the  hous  of  hevenly  gods  it  raught, 
And   with  extorted  powre,  and  borrowed 

strength, 
The   everburning   lamps    from    thence  it 

braught, 
And  prowdly  threw  to  ground,  as  things  of 

naught; 
And  underneath  his  filthy  feet  did  tread 
The  sacred  thinges,  and  holy  heastes  fore- 
taught. 
Upon  this  dreadfull  beast  with  sevenfold 

head 
He  sett  the  false  Duessa,  for  more  aw  and 

dread. 

XIX 

The  wofull  dwarfe,  which  saw  bis  maisters 

fall. 
Whiles  he  had  keeping  of  his  g^sing  steed. 
And  valiant  knight  become  a  caytive  thrall. 
When  all  was  past,  tooke  up  his  forlome 

weed; 
His  mightie  armour,  missing  most  at  need; 
His  silver  shield,  now  idle  maisterlesse; 
His   poynaut  speare,  that  many  made  to 

bleed; 
The  ruefull  moniments  of  heavinesse; 
And  with  them  all  departes,  to  tell  his 

g^at  distresse. 

XX 

He  had  not  travaild  long,  when  on  the  way 
He  wofull  lady,  wofull  Una,  met, 
Fast  flying  from  the  Paynims  greedy  pray, 
Whilest  Satyrane  him  from  pursuit  did  let: 
Who  when  her  eyes  she  on  the  dwarf  had 

set. 
And  saw  the  signes,  that  deadly  tydinges 

spake. 
She  fell  to  ground  for  sorrowful!  regret, 
And  lively  breath  her  sad  brest  did  forsake. 
Yet  might  her  pitteous  hart  be  scene  to  pant 

and  quake. 

XXI 

The  messenger  of  so  uuhappie  newes 
Would  faine  have  dyde;  dead  was  his  hart 
within; 
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Yet  outwardly  some  little  comfort  shewes: 

At  last  recovering  hart,  he  does  begin 

To  nibb   her  temples,  and  to  chaufe  her 

chin, 
And  everie  tender  part   does   tosse  and 

turne: 
So  hardly  he  the  flitted  life  does  win, 
Unto  her  native  prison  to  retoume: 
Then  gins  her  gneved  ghost  thus  to  lament 

and  moume: 

XXII 

•  Ye  dreary  instruments  of  dolef  uU  sight, 
That  doe  this  deadly  spectacle  behold, 
Why  do  ye  leng^r  feea  on  loathed  light, 
Or  liking  find  to  gaze  on  earthly  mould, 
Sith  cruell  fates  the  carefull  threds  un- 

fould. 
The  which  my  life  and  love  together  tyde? 
Now  let  the  stony  dart  of  sencelesse  cold 
Perce  to  my  hart,  and  pas  through  everie 

side, 
And  let  etemall  night  so  sad  sight  fro  me 

hyde. 

XXIII 

'O  lightsome  day,  the  lampe  of  highest 

Jove, 
First  made  by  him,  mens  wandring  wayes 

to  guyde. 
When  darknesse   he   in  deepest   dongeon 

drove. 
Henceforth  thy  hated  face  for  ever  hyde, 
And  shut   up  heavens   windowes  shyning 

wyde: 
For  earthly  sight  can  nought  but  sorow 

breed, 
And  late  repentance,  which  shall  long  abyde. 
Mine  eves  no  more  on  vanitie  shall  feed. 
But,  seeled  up  with  death,  shall  have  their 

deadly  meed.' 

XXIV 

Then  downe  againe  she  fell  imto  the  ground; 
But  he  her  quickly  reared  up  againe: 
Thrise  did   she   sinke   adowne   in   deadly 

swownd, 
And  thrlne  he  her  reviv'd  with  busie  paine: 
At  last,  when  life  recovered  had  the  raine. 
And  over-wrestled  his  strong  enimy. 
With  foltring  tong,  and  trembling  everie 

vaine, 

*  Tell  on/  quoth  she,  *  the  wofull  tragedy, 
The  which  these  reliques  sad  present  unto 

mine  eye. 


XXV 

*  Tempestuous  Fortune  hath  spent  all 

spight. 
And  thrilling  Sorrow  throwne  his  11 

dart; 
Thy  sad  tong  cannot  tell  more  heavy  pligkl 
Then  that  I  f eele,  and  harbour  in  mine  htft; 
Who  hath  endur'd  the  whole,  can  bean  iA 

part. 
If  death  it  be,  it  is  not  the  first  woond, 
That  launched  hath  my  brest  with  Ueeftg 

smart. 
Beein,  and  end  the  bitter  baleful!  stoimd; 
If  lesse  then  that  I  f eare,  more  ftLitm  I 

have  found.' 

XXVI 

Then  gan  the  dwarfe  the  whole  dkoaum 

declare: 
The  subtile  traines  of  Archimago  old; 
The  wanton  loves  of  false  Fidessa  fayre, 
Bought  with  the  blood  of  vanqoisht  njus 

bold; 
The  wretched  payre  transformd  to 

mould; 
The  House  of  Pryde,  and  perilles 

about; 
The  combat,  which  he  with  Sansjoy  SL 

hoidd; 
The  lucklesse  conflict  with  the  gyannt  ftmrii 
Wherein  captiv'd,  of  life  or  death  he  stool 

in  doubt. 

XXVII 

She  heard  with  patience  all  unto  the  end. 
And  strove  to  maister  sorrowfull  assaTt 
Which  greater  grew,  the  more  she  did  eoi 

tend. 
And  almost  rent  her  tender  hart  in  twmy; 
And  love  fresh  coles  unto  her  fire  did  mjt 
For  greater  love,  the  greater  is  the  lossa. 
Was  never  lady  loved  dearer  day. 
Then  she  did  love  the  Knight  df  the  Bd 

crosse; 
For  whose  deare  sake  so  maay 

did  tosse. 

xxvin 

At  last,  when  fervent  sorrow  slaked 
She  up  arose,  resolving  him  to  find. 
Alive  or  dead;  and  forward  forth  di 
All  as  the  dwarfe  the  way  to  her  wbmjuai 
And  ever  more,  in  constant  oarefull  mind. 
She  fedd   her  wound  with  fresh  i«i 
bale: 
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?, 


toit  with  stormes,  and  bet  with  bitter 
wind, 
'Hi  orer  hills,  and  lowe  adowne  the  dale, 
odred  many  a  wood,  and  measuid 
a  Tale. 

XXIX 

1st  she  chaunoed  by  good  hap  to  meet 
I       lly  knight,  faire   marching  by  the 
way, 
■^her  with  his  squyre,  arayed  meet: 
[litterand  armour  shined  far  away, 
glauncing  light  of  Phoebus  brightest 
ray; 

»p  to  toe  no  place  appeared  bare, 
k  ueadly  dint  of  Steele  endanger  may: 
auwart  his  brest  a  bauldrick  brave  he 
ware, 

hind,  like  twinkling  stars,  with  stones 
most  pretious  rare. 

XXX 

Q  the  midst  thereof,  one  pretious  stone 
irondrons  worth,  and  eke  of  wondrous 

mights, 
)t  like  a  ladies  head,  exceeding  shone, 
A^e  Hespems  emongst  the  lesser  lights. 
And  strove  for  to  amaze  the  weaker  sights: 
Thereby  his  mortall  blade  full  comely  hong 
In  yvory    sheath,   ycarv'd    with    curious 
slights; 
.    Whose  hilts  were  buruisht  gold,  and  handle 
strong 
Of  mother  perle,  and  buckled  with  a  golden 

tong. 

I 

XXXI 

His  hanghtie  helmet,  horrid  all  with  gold, 
"<^  glorious  brightnesse  and  great  terrour 

bredd; 
*Jf  all  the  crest  a  dragon  did  enfold 
^  ith  greedie  pawes,  and  over  all  did  spredd 
tils  golden  winges:  his  dreadfuU  hideous 

hedd, 
^iose  couched  on  the  bever,  seemd  to  throw 
'rom  flaming  mouth  bright  sparckles  fiery 

^ozt  suddeine  horrour  to  faint  hartes  did 
.        show; 

"^d  scaly  tayle  was  stretcht  adowne   his 
back  full  low. 

XXXII 

VPou  the  top  of  all  his  loftie  crest, 
^  bonnch  of  heares  discolourd  diversly, 


With  sprincled  pearle  and  gold  full  richly 

drest, 
Did  shake,  and  seemd  to  daunce  for  jollity; 
Like  to  an  almond  tree  ymounted  hye 
On  top  of  g^ene  Selinis  all  alone, 
With  blossoms  brave  bedecked  daintily; 
Whose  tender  locks  do  tremble  every  one 
At  everie  little  breath,  that  under  heaven 

is  blowne. 

XXXIII 

His  warlike  shield  all  closely  cover'd  was, 
Ne  might  of  mortall  eye  be  ever  scene; 
Not  made  of  Steele,  nor  of  enduring  bras; 
Such  earthly  mettals  soone  consumed  beene; 
But  all  of  diamond  perfect  pure  and  deene 
It  firamed  was,  one  massy  entire  mould, 
Hewen  out  of  adamant  rocke  with  engines 

keeue. 
That  point  of  speare  it  never  percen  could, 
Ne  dint  of  direfull  sword  divide  the  sub- 
stance would. 

XXXIV 

The  same  to  wight  he  never  wont  disclose, 
But  when  as  monsters  huge  he  would  dis- 
may, 
Or  daunt  unequall  armies  of  his  foes, 
Or  when  the  flying  heavens  he  would  af- 
fray: 
For  so  exceeding  shone  his  glistring  ray, 
That  Phcebus  golden  face  it  did  attaint, 
As  when  a  cloud  his  beames  doth  over-lay; 
And  silver  Cynthia  wexed  pale  and  faynt, 
As  when  her  face  is  staynd  with  magicke 
arts  constraint. 

XXXV 

No  magicke  arts  hereof  had  any  might, 

Nor  blootly  wordes  of  bold  enchaunters 
call, 

But  all  that  was  not  such  as  seemd  in 
sight 

Before  that  shield  did  fade,  and  suddeine 
fall: 

And  when  him  list  the  raskall  routes  ap- 
pall. 

Men  into  stones  therewith  he  could  trans- 
mew, 

And  stones  to  dust,  and  dust  to  nought  at 
all; 

And  when  him  list  the  prouder  lookes  sub- 
dew. 

He  would  them  gazing  blind,  or  turne  to 
other  hew. 
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XXXVI 

Ne  let  it  seeme  that  credence  this  exceedes; 
For  he  that  made  the  same  was  knowne 

right  well 
To  have  done  much  more  admirable  deedes. 
It  Merlin  was,  which  whylome  did  excell 
All  living  wightes   in  might  of  magicke 

spell: 
Both  shield,  and  sword,  and  armour  all  he 

yrroxight 
For  this  young  Prince,  when  first  to  armes 

he  fell; 
But  when  he  dyde,  the  Faery  Queene  it 

brought 
To  Faerie  Lond,  where  yet  it  may  be  scene, 

if  sought. 

XXXVII 

A  gentle  youth,  his  dearely  loved  squire, 
His  spearc  of  hebcn  wood  behind  him  bare, 
Whose  harmeful  head,  thrise  heated  in  the 

fiiv, 
Had  riven  many  a  brest  with  pikehead 

scjuare ; 
A  g^oodly  person,  and  could  menage  faire 
His  stublH>nie  steed  with  curbed  canon  bitt. 
Who  under  him  did  trample  as  the  aire, 
And  chauft,  that  any  on  his  backe  should 

sitt; 
The  yrun  rowels  into  frothy  fome  he  bitt. 

XXXVIII 

Whenas  this  knight  nigh  to  the  lady  drew. 
With  lovolv  court  he  gan  her  entertaine; 
But  when  he  heard  her  aunswers  loth,  he 

knew 
Some  socri't  sorrow  did  her  heart  distraine: 
Which  to  allay,  and  calme  her  storming 

paine, 
Faire  feeling  words  he  wisely  gan  display. 
And  for  her  humor  fitting  purpose  fame. 
To  tem])t  the  cause  it  selfe  for  to  bewray; 
Wherewith  enmovd,  these  bleeding  words 

slie  gan  to  say: 

XXXIX 

*  What  worlds  delight,  or  joy  of  living 

S])each, 
Can    hart,  so  plungd  in   sea  of  sorrowes 

d«*f.'p. 
And    heaped   with    so    huge    misfortunes, 

reach  ? 
Tho  careful  I  cold  ))eginneth  for  to  creep, 
And  ill  niv  heart  his  yron  arrow  steep, 
Soone  as  I  thinke  upon  my  bitter  bale: 


Such  helplesse  harmes  yts  better  hii 

keep. 
Then  rip  up  g^ef  e,  where  it  may  not  a 
My  last  left  comfort  is,  my  woes  to  Wn 

and  waile.' 

XL 

'Ah!  lady  deare,'  quoth  then  the  g 

knight, 
'  Well  may  I  ween  your  grief  it  wondi 

great; 
For  wondrous  great  griefe  g^roni 

spright. 
Whiles  thus  I  heare  you  of  your  iorowm 

treat. 
But,  woefull  lady,  let  me  you  intrete 
For  to  unfold  the  anguish  of  yc      hi     ; 
Mishaps  are  maistred  by  advioe  <       t 
And  counsell  mitigates  the  greatest 
Found  never  help,  who  never  wonwi 

hurts  impart' 

XLI 

*  O  but,'  quoth  she,  *  great  griefe  wiD  notbl 

tould. 
And  can  more  easilv  be  thought  then  t 
'  Right  so/  quoth  he;  '  but  he,  that  nc 

would. 
Could  never:  will  to  might  gives  ffraat 

aid.» 
<  But  griefe,'  auoth  she, '  does  greftter  grav 

displaid. 
If  then  it  find  not  helpe,  and  breeds  dft- 

spaire.' 
'Despaire  breeds  not,'  quoth  he,  'when 

faith  is  staid.' 
'No  faith  so  fast,'  quoth  she,  'hat  ficik 

does  paire.' 
'  Flesh  may  em  paire,'  quoth  he,  *  but  reasoa 

can  repaire.' 

XLII 

His  goodly  reason  and  well  guided  speadi 
So  deepe  did  settle  in  her  gracious  thoaght^ 
That  her  perswaded  to  disclose  the  breaeh, 
Which  love  and  fortune  in  her  heart  hid 

wrought, 
And  said:  'Faire  sir,  I  hope  good  hap  hatk 

brought 


Ton  to  inquere  the  secrets  of  my  jmefay 
thought. 


Or  that  your  wisedome  will 


■y 


Or  that  your  prowesse  can  me  rield  veliele: 
Then  heare  the  story  sad,  whioi  I  ihaD  teD 
you  briefe. 
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XLIII 

*  The  forlome  maiden,  whom  your  eies  have 

seene 
The  laughing  stocke  of  Fortunes  mockeries, 
Am  th'   onely  daughter  of    a  king    and 

queene; 
Whose  parents  deare,  whiles  equal  destinies 
Did  ronne  about,  and  their  fehcities 
The  fayourable  heavens  did  not  envy. 
Did  spred  their  rule  through  all  the  terri- 
tories. 
Which  Phison  and  Euphrates  floweth  by. 
And  Gehons  golden  waves  doe  wash  con- 
tinually. 

XLIV 

'  Till  that  their  cruell  cursed  enemy. 
An  huge  great  dragon,  horrible  in  sight, 
Bred  in  the  loathly  lakes  of  Tartary, 
With  murdrous  ravine,  and  devouring  might. 
Their  kinedome  spoild,  and  countrey  wasted 

quight: 
Themselves,  for  feare  into  his  jawes  to  fall. 
He  forst  to  castle  strong  to  take  their  flight. 
Where,  fast  embard  in  mighty  brasen  wall. 
He  has  them  now  fowr  years  besiegd,  to 
make  them  thrall. 

XLV 

*  Full  many  knights,  adventurous  and  stout, 
Have  enterprizd  that  monster  to  subdew ; 
From  every  coast,  that  heaven  walks  about, 
Have  thither  come  the  noble  martial  crew, 
That  famous  harde  atchievements  still  pur- 
sew; 
Yet  never  any  could  that  g^rlond  win, 
fiat  all  still  shronke,  and  still  he  greater 

grew: 
All  they  for  want  of  faith,  or  guilt  of  sin. 
The  pitteous  pray  of  his  fiers  cruelty  have 
bin. 

XLVI 

'  At  last,  yled  with  far  reported  praise. 
Which  flying  fame  throughout  the  world 

had  spred. 
Of  doughty  knights,  whom  Fary  Land  did 

raise, 
That  noble  order  hight  of  Maidenhed, 
Forthwith  to  court  of  Gloriane  I  sped, 
Of  Gloriane,  great  queene  of  glorv  bright, 
Whose  kingdomes  seat  Cleopolis  is  red, 
There  to  obtaine  some  such  redoubted  knight, 
That  parents  deare  from  tyrants  powre  de- 
liver might. 


XLVII 

'  Yt  was  my  chaimce  (my  chaunce  was  faire 

and  good) 
There  for  to  find  a  fresh  unproved  knight, 
Whose  manly  hands    imbrewd   in    guilty 

blood 
Had  never  beene,  ne  ever  by  his  might 
Had  throwne   to  ground   the  unregarded 

right: 
Yet  of  his  prowesse  proofe  he  since  hath 

made 
(I  witnes  am)  in  many  a  cruell  fight; 
The  groning  ghosts  of  many  one  dismaide 
Have  felt  the  bitter  dint  of  his  avenging 

blade. 

XLVIII 

'  And  ye,  the  forlome  reliques  of  his  powre, 
His  biting  sword,  and  his  devouring  speare. 
Which  Imve  endured    many  a  dreadful! 

stowre, 
Can  speake  his  prowesse,  that  did  earst  you 

beare. 
And  well  could  rule:  now  he  hath  left  you 

heare. 
To  be  the  record  of  his  ruefull  losse. 
And  of  my  dolefull  disaveuturous  deare: 
O  heavie  record  of  the  good  Redcrosse, 
Where  have  yee  left  your  lord,  that  could 

so  well  you  tosse  ? 

XLIX 

*  Well  hoped  I,  and  faire  beginnings  had. 
That  he    my  captive   languor  should  re- 

deeme; 
Till,  all  unweeting,  an  enchaunter  bad 
His  sence  abusd,  and   made  him  to  mis- 

deeme 
My  loyalty,  not  such  as  it  did  seeme. 
That  rather  death  desire  then  such  despight. 
Be  judge,  ye  heavens,  that  all  things  right 

esteeme. 
How  I  him  lov*d,  and  love  with  all  my 

miglit  I 
So  thought  I  eke   of   him,  and  think    I 

thought  aright. 


*  Thenceforth  me   desolate  he  quite   for- 

sooke, 
To  wander  where  wilde  fortune  would  me 

lead. 
And  other  bywaies  he  himselfe  betooke, 
Where    never  foote   of  living  wight  did 

tread, 
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That  brought  not  backe  the  balefull  body 

dead; 
In  which  him  chaunced  false  Dnessa  meete. 
Mine  onelj  foe,  mine  onely  deadly  dread, 
Who  with  her  witchcraft,  and  misseeming 

sweete, 
Inveigled  him  to  follow  her  desires  un- 

meete. 

LI 

*At  last,  by  subtile  sleights  she  him  be- 

traid 
Unto  his  foe,  a  gyamit  huge  and  tall; 
Who  him  disarmed,  dissolute,  dismaid, 
Unwares  surprised,  and  with  mighty  mall 
The  monster  mercilesse  him  made  to  fall. 
Whose  fall  did  never  foe  before  behold; 
And  now  in  darkesome  dungeon,  wretched 

thrall, 
Remedilesse,  for  aie  he  doth  him  hold; 
This  b  my  cause  of  griefe,  more  great  then 

may  be  told.' 

Lll 

Ere  she  had  ended  all,  she  gan  to  faint; 
But  he  her  comforted,  and  faire  bespake: 
'Certes,  madame,  ye  have  great  cause  of 

plaint, 
That  stoutest  heart,  I  weene,  could  cause 

to  quake. 
But  be  of  cheare,  and  comfort  to  you  take: 
For  till  I  have  acquitt  your  captive  knight. 
Assure  your  selfe,  I  will  you  not  forsake.' 
His  chearef  ull  words  reviv'd  her  chearelesse 

spright: 
So  forth  they  went,  the  dwarfe  them  guid- 
ing ever  right 


CANTO  VIII 

Faire  Tirgin,  to  redeeme  her  deare, 

Brinirs  Arthare  to  the  flght : 
Who  slayes  thA  gyaunt,  wounda  the  beast, 

And  atripa  Dueam  quight. 


At  me!  how  many  perils  doe  enfold 

The  righteous  man,  to  make   him  daily 

fall. 
Were  not  that  Heavenly  Grace  doth  him 

uphold. 
And  steafast  Truth  acquite  him  out  of  all  f 
Her  love  is  firme,  her  care  continuall, 
So  oft  as  he,  through  his  own  foolish  pride 
Or  weaknes,  is  to  sinfull  bands  made  thrall: 


Els  should  this  Redcrosse  Knight 

have  dyde. 
For  whose  deliverance  she  this  P 

thether  guyd. 

II 

They  sadly  traveild  thus,  untill  th 
Nigh  to  a  castle  builded  strong  an 
Then  cryde  the  dwarfe,  *  Lo  !  yonc 

same. 
In  which  my  lord,  my  liege,  doth  luc 
Thrall  to  that  gyaunts  batefull  tyi 
Therefore,  deare  sir,  your  mighti( 

assay.' 
The  noble  knight  alighted  by  and 
From  loftie  steed,  and  badd  the  la 
To  see  what  end  of  fight  should  hi 

that  day. 

Ill 

So  with  the  squire,  th'  admirer  of  li 
He   marched   foi*th   towardes  th 

wall; 
Whose  gates  he  fownd  fast  shutt, 

wight 
To  warde  the  same,  nor  answere 

call. 
Then  tooke  that  squire  an  home 

small. 
Which  hong  adowne  his  side  in  t^ 
And  tasselles  g^y.     Wyde  worn 
Of  that  same  homes  great  vettu 

told, 
Which  had  approved  bene  in  uses  1 

IV 

Was  never  wight  that  heard  that 

sownd. 
But  trembling  feare  did  feel  in  eve 
Three  miles  it  might  be  easy  hearc 
And  ecchoes  three  aunswera  it  si 
No   false    enchauntment,   nor   u« 

traine 
Might  once  abide  the  terror  of  thi 
But  presently  was  void  and  wholb 
No  g^te  so  strong,  no  locke  so  i 

fast, 
But  with  that  percing  noise  flew  O] 

or  brast 


The  same  before  the  eeaunts  gate 
That  all  the  castle  quiuLed  from  thf 
And  every  dore  of  freewill  01 
The  gyaunt  selfe  dismaied  w 
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Where    he    with    his    Dnessa    dalliaunce 

fowudy 
In  hast  came  rushing  forth  from  imier 

Dowre, 
With  staring  countenance  steme,  as  one  as- 

townd, 
And  staggering  steps,  to  weet  what  suddein 

stowre 
Had  wrought    that    horror    strange,   and 

darVl  his  dreaded  powre. 

VI 

And  after  him  the  proud  Duessa  came, 
High  mounted  on  her  many  headed  beast; 
And  every  head  with  fyrie  tongue  did  flame, 
And  every  head  was  crowned  on  his  creast. 
And  bloody  mouthed  with  late  cruell  feast. 
That  when  the  knight  beheld,  his  mightie 

shild 
Upon  his  manly  arme  he  soone  addrest. 
And  at  him  fiersly  flew,  with  corage  fild, 
And  eeer  greedinesse  through  every  mem- 
ber thrild. 

vn 

Therewith  the  gyant  buckled  him  to  fight, 
Inflamd  with  scomef  ull  wrath  and  high  dis- 

daine. 
And  lifting  up  his  dreadfull  club  on  hight. 
All  armd  with  ragged  snubbes  and  knottie 

graine, 
Him   thought  at  first   encounter  to  have 

slaine. 
But  wise  and  wary  was  that  noble  pere, 
And    lightly   leaping    from   so   monstrous 

maine, 
Did  fayre  avoide  the  violence  him  nere; 
It  booted  nought  to  tbinke  such  thimder- 

bolts  to  beare. 

VIII 

Ne  shame  he  thought  to  shonne  so  hideous 

might. 
The  ydle  stroke,  enforcing  furious  way, 
Missmg  the  marke  of  his  misaymed  sight. 
Did   fall   to   ground,  and  with   his  heavy 

sway 
So  deepely  dinted  in  the  driven  clay, 
That  three  yardes  deepe  a  furrow  up  did 

throw: 
The  sad  earth,  wounded  witb  so  sore  assay. 
Did   grone   full  grievous  underneath  the 

blow. 
And  trembling  with  strange  feare,  did  like 

an  erthquake  show. 


IX 

As  when  almightie  Jove,  in  wrathf  nil  mood, 
To  wreake  the  guilt  of  mortall  sins  is  bent, 
Hurles  forth  his  thundring  dart  with  deadly 

food, 
Enrold  in  flames,  aud  smouldring  dreri- 

ment. 
Through  riven  cloudes  and  molten  firma- 
ment; 
The  fiers  threeforked  engin,  making  way, 
Both  loftie  towres  and  highest  trees  hath 

rent, 
And  all  that  might  his  angry  passage  stay, 
And  shooting  in  the  earth,   castes  up  a 
mount  of  clay. 


His  boystrous  club,  so  buried  in  the  grownd, 
He  could  not  rearen  up  againe  so  light, 
But  that  the  knight  him  at  advantage  fownd, 
And  whiles  he  strove  his  combred  clubbe  to 

quight 
Out  of  the  earth,  with  blade  all  burning 

bright 
He  smott  of  his  left  arme,  which  like  a 

block 
Did    fall    to   ground,   deprived  of  native 

might: 
Large  streames  of  blood  out  of  the  truncked 

stock 
Forth   gushed,   like   fresh   water  streame 

from  riven  rocke. 

XI 

Dismayed  with  so  desperate  deadly  wound, 
And  eke  impatient  of  unwonted  payne, 
He    lowdly    brayd    with    beastly    yelling 

sownd, 
That  all  the  fieldcs  rebellowed  againe: 
As   great   a  noyse,  as  when  in  Cymbrian 

plaine 
An  heard  of  bulles,  whom  kindly  rage  doth 

sting. 
Doe  for  the  milky  mothers  want  complaine. 
And  fill  the  fieldes  with  troublous  bellow- 
ing: 
The  neighbor  woods  arownd  with  hollow 
murmur  ring. 

XII 

That  when  his  deare  Duessa  heard,  and  saw 
The  evill  stownd  that  daungerd  her  estate, 
Unto  his  aide  she  hastily  did  draw 
Her  dreadfull    beast,   who,   swolne    with 
blood  of  late, 
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Came  ramping  forth  with  proud  presump- 

teous  gate, 
And  threatned  aU  his  heades  like  flaming 

brandes. 
But  him  the  squire  made  quickly  to  retrate, 
Encountrine  tiers  with    single    sword    in 

hand, 
And  twixt  him  and  his  lord  did  like  a  bul- 

warke  stand. 

XIII 

The  proud  Duessa,  full  of  wrathfuU  spight 
And  tiers  disdaine,  to  be  affronted  so, 
Enforst  her  purple  beast  with  all  her  might, 
That  stop  out  of  the  way  to  overthroe, 
Scorning  the  let  of  so  unequall  foe: 
But    nathemore    would    that    corageous 

swayne 
To  her  yeeld  passage,  gainst  his  lord  to  goe, 
But  with  outrageous  strokes  did  him  re- 

strainc. 
And  with  his  body  bard  the  way  atwixt 

them  twaine. 

XIV 

Then  tooke  the  angrie  witch  her  f^lden  cup. 
Which  still  she  bore,  replete  with  magick 

artes; 
Death  and  dcspeyre  did  many  thereof  sup. 
And  secret   |)oysou    through    their    iimer 

partes, 
Th'  eternall  bale  of  heavie  wounded  harts; 
Which,  after  charmes  and  some  enchaunt- 

ments  jiaid, 
She  lightly  sprinkled  on  his  weaker  partes; 
Therewith    his   sturdie  corage   soone  was 

qiuiyd, 
And  all  his  sences  were  with  suddein  dread 

dismayd. 

XV 

So  downe  he  fell  before  the  cmell  beast. 
Who  on   his  neck  his   bloody  clawes  did 

seize. 
That  life  nigh  crusht  out  of  his  panting 

brcst:  ' 
No  powre  he  had  to  stirre,  nor  will  to  rize. 
That  when   the   careful!  knight  gan  well 

avise. 
He    lightly  left   the  foe  with  whom  he 

fought. 
And  to  the  besat  gan  tumc  his  enterprise; 
For  wondrous  anguish  in  his  hart  it  wrought, 
To  tee  his  loved  iquyre  into  luoh  thraldom 

brought. 


XVI 

And  high    advauncing    his    blood-thi: 

blade. 
Stroke  one  of  those  deformed  ] 

sore. 
That  of  his  pnissaunce    proud  eomm 

made; 
His  monstrous  scalpe  downe  to  his  ft 

tore. 
And  that  misformed  shape  misshaped  mor 
A  sea  of  blood  gusht  from  the  gapa| 

wownd. 
That  her  gay  garments  staynd  with 

gore. 
And  overflowed  all  the  field  arownd; 
That  over  shoes  in  blood  he  waded  on 

grownd. 

XVII 

Thereat  he  rored  for  exceeding  paine, 
That,  to  have  heard,  great  honor  wo 

have  bred. 
And  scourging  th'  emptie  ayre  with 

long  trayne. 
Through  great  impatienoe  of  his  grieved 

His  gorgeous  ryder  from  her  loftie  sted 
Would  have  cast  downe,  and  trodd  in  durty 

myre. 
Had  not  the  gyannt  soone  her  succoured; 
Who,  all  enrag'd  with  smart  and  frtntick 

yre, 
Came  hurtling  in  full  flers,  and  foist  the 

knight  retyre. 

XVIII 

The  force,  which  wont  in  two  to  be  dit- 

perst. 
In  one  alone  left  hand  he  now  imiteB» 
Which  is  through  rage  more  strong  thea 

both  were  erst; 
With  which  his  hideous  club  aloft  he  diteii 
And  at  his  foe  with  furious  rigor  smites, 
That  strongest  oake  might  seeme  to  orev* 

throw: 
The  stroke  upon  his  shield  so  heavie  litet. 
That  to  the  ground  it  doubleth  him  fidl 

low: 
What  mortall  wiffht  could  ever  beue  m 

monstrous  blow  ? 

XIX 

And  in  his  fall  his  shield,  that  coveted  wa% 
Did  loose  his  vele  by  chauDoe,  and  opM 
flew: 
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light  whereof,  that  hevens  light  did 

blazing  brightnesse  through  the  ayer 
threw, 
eye  mote  not  the  same  endure  to  vew. 

iiiih  when  the  gyaunt  spyde  with  staring 
eye, 

downe  let  fall  his  arme,  and  soft  with- 
drew 

}  weapon  huge,  that  heaved  was  on  hye, 

r  to  have  slain  the   man,  that  on  the 
ground  did  lye. 

XX 

d  eke  the  f ruitf uU-headed  beast,  amazd 
flashing  beames  of  that  sunshiny  shield, 
came  stark  blind,  and  all  his  sences  dazd, 
at  downe  he  tumbled  on  the  durtie  field, 
d  seemd  himself e  as  conquered  to  yield, 
lom  when  his  maistresse  proud  perceived 

to  fall, 
liles  yet  his  feeble  feet  for  faintnesse 

reeld, 
to  the  gyaunt  lowdly  she  gan  call, 
helpe,  Orgoglio,  helpef  or  els  we  perish 

aix* 

XXI 

her  so  pitteous  cry  was  much  amooy'd 
*  champion  stout,  and  for  to  ayde  his 

frend, 
line  his  wonted  angry  weapon  prooy'd: 
all  in  yaine:  for  he  has  redd  his  end 
that  bright   shield,  and  all  his  forces 

spend 
tm  selves  in  yaine :  for  since  that  glaun- 

cing  sight, 
hath  no  poure  to  hurt,  nor  to  defend; 
where  th'  Almighties  lightning  brond 

does  light, 
limmes  the  dazed  eyen,  and  daunts  the 

sences  quight. 

XXII 

om  when  the  Prince,  to  batteill  new 

addrest 
I  threatning  high  his  dreadfull  stroke, 

did  see, 
sparkling  blade  about  his  head  he  blest, 
.  smote  off  quite  his  right  leg  by  the 

knee, 
t  downe  he  tombled;  as  an  aged  tree, 
h  growing  on  the  top  of  rocky  clif t, 
i  hartstrings  with  keene  Steele  nigh 

hewen  be; 


The  mightie  trunck  half e  rent,  with  ragged 

rift 
Dotli  roll  adowne  the  rocks,  and  fall  with 

f earef ull  drift. 

XXIII 

Or  as  a  castle,  reared  high  and  round. 
By  subtile  engins  and  malitious  slight 
Is  undermined  from  the  lowest  g^und. 
And    her    foimdation   forst,   and   feebled 

quight. 
At  last  downe  falles,  and  with  her  heaped 

hight 
Her  hastie  mine  does  more  heayie  make, 
And  yields  it  selfe  unto  the  yictours  might; 
Such  was  this  gyaunts  fall,  that  seemd  to 

shake 
Tho  stedfast  globe  of  earth,  as  it  for  feare 

did  quake. 

XXIV 

The  knight  then,  lightly  leaping  to  the  pray. 
With  mortall  Steele  him  smot  agaiue  so 

sore. 
That  headlesse  his  tmweldy  bodie  lay. 
All  wallowd  in  his  owne  f owle  bloody  gore. 
Which  flowed  from  his  wounds  in  wondrous 

store. 
But  soone  as  breath  out  of  his  brest  did  pas. 
That  huge  great  body,  which  the  gyaunt 

bore, 
Was  yanisht  quite,  and  of  that  monstrous 

mas 
Was  nothing  left,  but  like  an  emptie  blader 

was. 

XXV 

Whose  grieyons  fall  when  false  Dnessa 

spyde. 
Her  golden  cup  she  cast  unto  the  g^round, 
And  crowned  mitre  rudely  threw  asyde; 
Such  percing  griefe  her  stubbome  hart  did 

wound, 
That  she  could  not  endure  that  dolefull 

stound. 
But  leaving  all  behind  her,  fled  away: 
The  light-foot  squyre  her  quickly  tumd 

around, 
And  by  hard  meanes  enforcing  her  to  stay, 
So  brought  unto  his  lord,  as  his  deserved 

pray. 

XXVI 

The  roiall  virgin,  which  beheld  from  farre, 
In  pensive  plight  and  sad  perplexitie, 
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The  whole  atchievement  of  this  doubtfull 

warre, 
Came  running  fast  to  g^et  his  victorie, 
With  sober  gladnesse  and  myld  modestie, 
And  with  sweet  joyous  cheare  him  thus  be- 
spake: 

*  Fayre  braunch  of  noblesse,  flowre  of  oheval- 

rie, 
That  with  your  worth  the  world  amazed 

make, 
How  shall  I  quite  the  paynes,  ye  suffer  for 

my  sake  ? 

xxvii 

*  And  you,  fresh  budd  of  yertne  springing 

fast, 
Whom  these  sad  eyes  saw  nigh  unto  deaths 

dore. 
What  liath  poore  virgin  for  such  perill  past 
>Vlierewith  you  to  reward  ?   Accept  there- 
fore 
My  simple  selfe,  and  service  evermore: 
And  He  that  high  does  sit,  and  all  things 

see 
With  equall  eye,  their  merites  to  restore. 
Behold  what  ye  this  day  have  done  for  mee. 
And   wliat   I   cannot   quite,   requite   with 
usuree. 

XXVIII 

*But    sith    the   heavens,  and  your    faire 

handcling, 
Have  made  you  master  of  the  field  this  day. 
Your  fortune  mai^ter  eke  vrith  governing. 
And  well  begonne  end  all  so  well,  I  pray. 
Ne  let  that  wicked  woman  scape  away ; 
For  she  it  is,  that  did  my  lord  bethrall, 
Mv  dearest  lord,  and  deepe  in  dongeon  lay, 
Wliere  he  his  better  dayes  hath  wasted  all. 
O   heare,  how  piteous  he  to  you  for  ayd 

does  call.' 

XXIX 

Forthwith  he  gave  in  charge  unto  his  squyre, 
That  scarlot  whore  to  keepen  carefully; 
Whyles  he   himselfe   with  greedie   great 

desyre 
Into  the  castle  entred  forcibly; 
Where  living  creature  none  he  did  espye. 
Then  gan  he  lowdly  through  the  house  to 

call: 
But  no  man  car*d  to  answere  to  his  crye. 
There  raignd  a  solemne  silence  over  all. 
Nor  voice  was  heard,  nor  wight  was  seene 

in  bowre  or  halL 


XXX 

At  last,  with  creeping  crooked  pace  f 

came 
An  old  old  man,  with  beard  as  whiti 

snow. 
That  on  a  staffe  his  feeble  steps  did  fnm 
And  guyde  his  wearie  gate  both  too 

fro; 
For  Ids  eye  sight  him  fayled  long  ygo: 
And  on  his  arme  a  bounch  of  keyes  St  boi 
The  which  unused  rust  did  overgrow: 
Those  were  the  keyes  of  every  inner  < 
But  he  could  not  them  use,  but  kept 

still  in  store. 

XXXI 

But  very  uncouth  sight  was  to  behold, 
How  he  did  fashion  nis  untoward  pace. 
For  as  he  forward  moovd  his  footing  oM, 
So  backward  still  was  tumd  his  wrinek 

face, 
Unlike  to  men,  who  ever  as  they  trace, 
Both  feet  and  face  one  way  are  wont 

lead. 
This  was  the  auncient  keeper  of  that  plat 
And  foster  father  of  the  gyaunt  dead: 
His    name    Ignaro  did  his   nature 

aread. 

XXXII 

His  reverend  heares  and  holy  gravitee 
The    knight  much  honordi  as   bea 

well. 
And  gently  askt,  where  all  the  people  b 
Which  in   that  stately  building   wont 

dwell: 
Who  answerd  him  full  soft,  He  coidd  1 

tell, 
Againe  he  askt,  where  that  same  kiii| 

was  layd, 
Whom  great  Orgoglio  with  his  pu 

Had  made  his  caytive  thrall:    againe 

sayde. 
He  could  not  tell:  ne  ever  other  aniwi 

made. 

XXXIIt 

Then  asked  he,  which  way  he  in  m 

J  pas: 
d  not  telly  againe  he  answered. 
Thereat   the  courteous  knight  di^eai 

was. 
And  said:  *01d  tyre,  it  seemet 
not  red 
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How  ill  it  fits  with  that  same  silver  hed, 
In  vaine  to  mocke,  or  mockt  in  vaine  to  bee: 
But  if  thou  be,  as  thou  art  ponrtrahed 
With  natures  pen,  in  ages  grave  degree, 
Aiead  in  graver  wise  what  I  demaund  of 
thee.' 

XXXIV 

His  answere  likewise  was,  He  could  not  tell. 
Whose  sencelesse  speach  and  doted  igno- 
rance 
When  as  the  noble  Prince  had  marked  well, 
He  ghest  his  nature  bj  his  countenance, 
And  calmd  his  wrath  with  goodly  temper- 
ance. 
Then  to  him  stepping,  from  his  arme  did 

reach 
Those   kejes,    and    made    himselfe    free 

enterance. 
£ach  dore  he  opened  without  any  breach; 
There  was  no  barre  to  stop,  nor  foe  him  to 
empeach. 

XXXV 

There  aU  within  full  rich  arayd  he  found, 
With  royall  arras  and  resplendent  gold, 
And  did  with  store  of  every  thinc^  abound. 
That  greatest  princes  presence  might  behold. 
But  all  the  floore  (too  filthy  to  be  told) 
With  blood  of  ginltlesse  babes,  and  inno- 
cents trew, 
Which  there  were  slaine,  as  sheepe  out  of 

the  fold, 
Defiled  was,  that  dreadfull  was  to  vew. 
And  sacred  ashes  over  it  was  strowed  new. 

XXXVI 

And  there  beside  of  marble  stone  was  built 
An  altare,  carv*d  with  cunning  ymagery, 
On  which  trew  Christians  blood  was  often 

spilt, 
And  holy  martyres  often  doen  to  dye. 
With  cruell  malice  and  strong  tyranny: 
Whose  blessed  sprites  from  underneath  the 

stone 
To  God  for  vengeance  cryde  continually, 
And  with  great  griefe  were  often  heard  to 

grone, 
That  hardest  heart  would  bleede  to  heare 

their  piteous  mone. 

XXXVII 

Through    every   rowme    he    sought,    and 

everie  bowr, 
But  nowhere  could  he  find  that  wof  ull  thrall : 


At  last  he  came  unto  an  yron  doore, 
That  fast  was  lockt,  but  key  found  not  at 

all 
Emongst  that  bounch  to  open  it  withall; 
But  in  the  same  a  little  grate  was  pight, 

gh  whicl 

did  call 


Through  which  he  sent  his  voyce,  and  lowd 


spiff] 
,  and 


With  all  his  powre,  to  weet  if  living  wight 
Were   housed  there  within,  whom   he   en- 
largen  might. 

XXXVIII 

Therewith  an  hollow,  dreary,  murmuring 
voyce 

These  pitteous  plaintes  and  dolours  did  re- 
sound: 

'  O  who  is  that,  which  bringes  me  happy 
choyce 

Of  death,  that  here  lye  dying  every  stound, 

Yet  live  perforce  ui  balefull  dsurkenesse 
bound  ? 

For  now  three  moones  have  changed  thrice 
their  hew. 

And  have  beene  thrice  hid  underneath  the 

found, 
the   heavens  chearefull   face  did 
vew. 
O  welcome,  thou,  that  doest  of  death  bring 
tydings  trew  1 ' 

XXXIX 

Which  when   that   champion   heard,  with 

percing  point 
Of  pitty  deare  his  hart  was  thrilled  sore. 
And  trembling  horrour  ran  through  every 

joynt, 
For  ruth  of  gentle  knight  so  fowle  forlore: 
Which   shaking    oflF,   he    rent    that    yron 

dore. 
With  furious  force  and  indignation  fell; 
Where  entred  in,  his  foot  could   find  no 

flore, 
But  all  a  deepe  descent,  as  darke  as  hell, 
That  bi*eathed  ever  forth  a  filthie  banefull 

smell. 

XL 

But  nether  darkenesse  fowle,  nor  filthy 
bands. 

Nor  noyous  smell  his  purpose  could  with- 
hold, 

(Entire  aflPcction  hateth  nicer  hands) 

But  that  with  constant  zele,  and  corage 
bold. 

After  long  paines  and  labors  manifold, 
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He  found  the  meanes  that  prisoner  up  to 

reare; 
Whose  feeble  thiehes,  unhable  to  uphold 
Uis  pined  corse,  him  scarse  to  light  could 

beare, 
A  ruefull  spectacle  of  death  and  ghastly 

drere. 

XLI 

His  sad  dull  eies,  deepe  sunck  in  hollow 

pits, 
Could  not  endure  th'  unwonted  sunne  to 

view; 
His  bare  thin  cheekes  for  want  of  better 

bits, 
And  empty  sides  deceived  of  their  dew. 
Could  make  a  stony  hart  his  hap  to  rew; 
His  rawbone  armes,  whose  mighty  brawned 

bowrs 
Were  wont  to  rive  Steele  plates,  and  hel- 
mets hew, 
Were  clene  consumed,  and  all  his  vitall 

powres 
Decayd,  and  al  his  flesh  shronk  up  like 

withered  flowres. 

XLII 

Whome  when  his  lady  saw,  to  him  she  ran 
With  hasty  joy:  to  see  him  made  her  glad. 
And  sad  to  view  his  visage  pale  and  wan, 
Who  earst  in  flowres  of  freshest  youth  was 

clad. 
Tho,  when  her  well  of  teares  she  wasted 

had. 
She  said:    '  Ah,  dearest  lord  !  what  evill 

starre 
On  you  hath  f rownd,  and  pourd  his  influ- 
ence bad. 
That  of  your  selfe  ye  thus  berobbed  arre. 
And  this  misseeming  hew  your  manly  looks 
doth  marre? 

XLIII 

'But  welcome  now,  my  lord,  in  wele  or 

woe, 
Whose  presence  I  have  lackt  too  long  a 

day; 
And  fye  on  Fortune,  mine  avowed  foe. 
Whose  wrathful  wreakes  them  selves  doe 

now  alay. 
And  for  these  wrong^s  shall  treble  penaunce 

pay 
Of  treble  good:  good  growes  of  evils  priefe.* 
The   chearelesse    man,  whom  sorow    did 

dismay, 


Had  no  delight  to  treaten  of  his  eri 
His  long  ei^ured  famine  needed  n 
liefe. 

XLIV 

*Faire    lady,'   then    said    that    ' 
knight, 

*  The  things,  that  grievous  were  to 

beare. 
Them  to  renew,  I  wote,  breeds  no  < 
Best  musicke  breeds  dislike  in  I 

eare: 
But  th'  only  good,  that  growes  of 

feare, 
Is  to  be  wise,  and  ware  of  like  ageii 
This  daies  ensample  hath  this  lesson 
Deepe  written    m    my   heart  witl 

pen. 
That  blisse  may  not  abide  in  state  c 

tall  men. 

XLV 

*  Henceforth,  sir  knight,  take  to  yon 

strength. 
And  maister  these  mishaps  with 

might: 
Loe  wher  your  foe  lies  stretcht  ii 

length. 
And  loe  that  wicked  woman  in  yom 
The  roote  of  all  your  care  and  wi 

plight. 
Now  in  your  powre,  to  let  her  live, 
*To  doe  her  die,'  quoth  Una,  *w« 

spight. 
And  shame  t*  avenge  so  weake  an 
But  spoile  her  of  her  scarlet  robe, 

her  fly.' 

XLVI 

So,  as  she  bad,  that  witch  they  < 
And  robd  of  roiall  robes,  and  purun 
And  ornaments  that  richly  were  ois] 
Ne  spared  they  to  strip  her  naked  a 
Then,  when  they  had  aespoyld  her  1 

call. 
Such  as  she  was,  their  eies  might 

hold. 
That  her  misshaped  parts  did  them 
A  loathly,  wrinckled  ha^,  ill  £av< 
Whose  secret  filth  gooa  mam      ■ 

not  be  told. 

XLVII 

Her  crafty  head  was  altoffether  bftli 
And,  as  in  hate  of  honorable  eU, 
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with  scurf  e  and  filthy  scald ; 
»  out  of  her  rotten  gummes  were 

tonrre  breath  abhominably  smeld; 

L  dugs,  lyke  bladders  lacking  wind, 

ime,  and  filthy  matter  from  them 

*ld; 

led  skin,  as  rough  as  maple  rind, 

f  was,  that  would  have  loathd  all 

^mankind. 

XLVIII 

kther  parts,  the  shame  of  all  her 

bid, 

ter  Muse  for  shame  doth  blush  to 

Tite: 

ber  rompe  she  growing  had  behind 

taile,  with  dong  all  fowly  dight; 

3 1     '  feete  most  monstrous  were  in 

ut'  them  was  like  an  eagles  claw, 
iping  talaunts  armd  to  greedy  fight, 
er  like  a  beares  uneven  paw: 
Y  shape  yet  never  living  creature 

ifcW. 

XLIX 

when   the   knights  beheld,  amazd 
hey  were, 

ndred  at  so  fowle  deformed  wight. 
a,'  said  Una,  *  as  she  seemeth  here, 
loie  face  of  Falshood,  such  the  sight 
e  Duessa,  when  her  borrowed  light 
iway,  and  counterfesaimce  knowne.' 
hen  they  had  the  witch  disrobed 
[uight, 

her  filthy  feature  open  showne, 
t  ber  goe  at  will,  and  wander  waies 
inknowne. 


^ng  fast  from  heavens  hated  face, 

)m   the  world  that  her  discovered 

ride, 

the  wastfull  wildernesse  apace, 

ving  eies  her  open  shame  to  hide, 

rkt  in  rocks  and  caves,  long  un- 

spide. 

t  faire  crew  of  knights,  and  Una 

aire, 

hat  castle  afterwards  abide, 

them  selves,  and  weary  powres  re- 

taire; 

store  they  fownd  of  al  that  dainty 

ras  and  rare. 


CANTO   IX 


HU  loves  and  lignage  Arthure  telU : 
The  knighta  kuitt  f  rieudly  bauda : 

Sir  Trevisan  tlies  frum  Despeyra, 
Whom  Redcros  Kuigbt  withaUmda. 


O  GOODLY  golden  c^ggoie  I  wherewith  yfere 
The  vertues  linked  are  in  lovely  wize,  ^^ 
And  noble  mindes  of  yore  allyed  were, 
In  brave  poiursuitt  of  chevalrous  emprize, 
That  noue  did  others  safety  despize, 
Nor  aid  envy  to  him,  in  need  that  stands. 
But  friendly  each  did  others  praise  devize 
How  to  advaunce  with  favourable  hands, 
As  this  good  Prince  redeemd  the  Red*^ 
crosse  Knight  from  bands. 

II 

Who  when  their  powres,  empayrd  through 

labor  long. 
With  dew  r^ipg^t  they  had  recured  well. 
And  that  weake  captive  wight  now  wexed 

strong. 
Them  Ijst  no  lenger  there  at  leasure  dwell, 
But  forward  fare,  as  their  adventures  fell: 
But  ere  they  parted,  Una  faire  besought 
That  stramiger  knight  his  name  and  nation  / 

tell; 
Least  so  great  good,  as   he   for  her  had 

wrought. 
Should    die   unknown,  and   buried  be  in 

thankles  thought. 

Ill 

*  Faire  virgin,'  said  the  Prince,   *yee   me 

require 
A  thing  without  the  compas  of  my  witt: 
For  both  the  lignage  and  the  certein  sire. 
From  which  I  sprong,  from  mee  are  hidden  *' 

yitt. 
For  all  so  soone  as  life  did  me  admitt 
Into  this  world,  and  shewed  hevens  light. 
From  mothers  pap  I  taken  was  unfitt. 
And  streight  deliver'd  to  a  Fary  kni^^ht, 
To  be  upbrought  in  gentle  thewes  and  mar- 

tiall  might. 

IV 

*  Unto  old  Timon  he  me  brought  bylive,  "* 
Old  Timon,  who  in  youthly  yeares  hath 

beene 
In  warlike  feates  th'  expertest  man  alive. 
And  is  the  wisest  now  on  earth  I  weene: 
Uis  dwelling  is  low  in  a  valley  greene, 
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Under  the  foot  of  Rauran  mossy  hore, 
From  whence  the  river  Dee,  as  silver  cleene. 
His  tombling  billowes  rolls  vrith  gentle  rore: 
There   all  my  dales  he  traind  mee  up  in 
vertuous  lore. 


'  Thether  the  great  magicien  Merlin  came/ 

As  was  his  use,  ofttimes  to  visitt  mee; 

For  he  had  charge  my  discipline  to  frame, 

And  tutors  nouriture'to  oversee. 

Him  oft  and  oft  I  asCt  in  privity,  -^ 

Of  what   loines  and   what  lignage   I  did 

spring. 
Whose  auns were  bad  me  still  assured  bee. 
That  I  was  sonne  and  heire  unto  a  king,  w 
As  time  in  her  just  term  the  truth  to  light 

should  bring.' 

VI 

•Well  worthy  impe,*  said  then  the  lady  geut, 
'  And  pupill  fitt  for  such  a  tutors  hand  1 
Hut  what  adventure,  or  wliat  hi&^h  intent, 
Hath  brought  you  hether  into  Fary  Land, 
Aread,  Prince  Arthure,  crowne  of  martiall 
■^      band?' 

*  Full  hard  it  is,'  quoth  he,  *  to  read  aright  ^ 
The  course  of  heavenly  cause,  or  under- 
stand 

The  secret  meaning  of  th'  Etemall  Might, 
That  rules    mens    waics,   and    rules    the 
thoughts  of  living  wight. 

VII 

*  For  whether  He  through  fatal  deepe  fore- 

sight 
Me  hither  sent,  for  cause  to  me  unirhest, 
Or  that  fresh  bleeding  womid,  which  day 

and  night 
Whjlgme  doth  rancle  in  my  riven  brest. 
With  forced  jury  fi)llc)wing  his  behest. 
Me   hether   brought   by   wayes  yet  never 

found, 
You  to  have  helpt   I  hold  my  selfe   yet^ 

blost.' 

*  Ah  !  courteous  knight,'  quoth  she,  '  what 

secrt't  wound 
Could  ever  find  to  grieve  the  gentlest  hart 
on  gromid  ?  * 

VI 1 1 

*  Deare   dame,'  quoth    he,  *  you    sleeping 

sparkos  awake. 
Which,  troubled  once,  into  huge  flames  will 
grow, 


Ne  ever  will  their  fervent  fury  slake. 
Till  living  moysture  into  smoke  do  flow, 
And  wasted  life  doe  lye  in  ashes  low. 
Yet  sithens  silence  lesseneth  not  my  i 
But,  told,  it  flames,  and,  hidden,  ii 

glow, 
I  will  revele  what  ye  so  much  denre: 
Ah  Level  lay  down  thy  bow,  the  whi 

may  respyre. 

IX 

*It    was    in    freshest    flowre    of  yoi 

yeares, 
W^hen  corage  first  does  creepe  in  nv 

chest; 
Then  first  the  cole  of  kindly  heat  a|qp 
To  kindle  love  in  every  livmg  brest: 
But  me  had  wamd  old  Timons  wise  beb 
Those  creeping  flames  by  reason  to       i 
Before  their  rage  grew  to  so  great  i 
As  miserable  lovers  use  to  rew. 
Which  still  wex  old  in  woe,  whiles  wo  t 

wcxeth  new. 


*  That  ydle  name  of  love,  and  lovers  life. 
As  lossc  of  time,  and  vertues  enimy, 
I  ever  scomd,  and  joyd  to  stirre  np  strilft 
In  middest  of  their  moumfull  tragedy, 
Ay  wont  to  laugh,  when  them  I  heafd  to  err. 
And  blow  the  fire,  which  them  to  ail 

brent: 
Their  god  himselfe,  grievd  at  my  liberties 
Shott  many  a  dart  at  me  with  fiert  intenL 
But  I  them  warded  ail  with  waxy  gv 

ment. 

XI 

'  But  all  in  vaine:  no  fort  can  be 
Ne  fleshly  brest  can  armed  be  so  ooi 
But  will  at  last  be  wonne  with  battrie  « 
Or  unawares  at  diss  vantage  fownd:  v 
Nothing  is  sure  that  growes  on  eaitl 

grownd: 
And  who  most  trustes  in  arme  of  fleihify 

might, 
And  boastes,  in  beauties  chaine  sot  to 

bownd. 
Doth  soonest  fall  in  disayentrons 
And  yeeldes  his  caytive  neck  tu  «««» 

most  despight. 

XII 

'  Ensample  make  of  him  your  bap 
And  of  my  selfe  now  mated,  as  yt       i 
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se  proy^er  vaunt  that  proud  avenging 

boy 
oone  pluck  downe,  and  cui'bd  my  lib- 
ertee. 
on  a  day,  prickt  forth  with  joUitee 
ooser  life,  and  heat  of  hardiment, 
nging  the  forest  wide  on  courser  free, 
fields,  the  floods,  the  heavens,  with  one 

consent, 
seeme  to  laugh  on  me,  and   favour 
mine  intent. 

XIII 

wearied  with  my  sportes,  I  did  alight  ^ 
1  loftie  steed,  and  downe  to  sleepe  me 

layd; 
verdant  g^ras  my   couch  did  goodly 

dight, 
pillow  was  my  helmett  fay  re  displayd: 
Les  every  sence  the  humour  sweet  em- 

bayd, 
slombring  soft  my   hart  did  steale 

away, 
seemed,  by  my  side  a  royall  mayd 
daintie  limbes  full  softly  down  did 

lay: 
ayre  a  creature  yet  saw  never  sunny 

day. 

XIV 

tat  goodly  glee  and  lovely  blandishment 
to  me  made,  and  badd  me   love  her 

deare; 
dearely  sure  her  love  was  to  me  bent, 
whei^Just-tiine  expired,  should  appeare. 
whether  3reames  delude,  or  true   it 

were, 
3  never  hart  so  ravisbt  with  delight, 
lining  man  like  wordes  did  ever  heare, 
ihe  to  me  delivered  all  that  night; 
I  at  her  parting  said,  she  Queene  of/ 

Faries  hight. 

XV 

len  I  awoke,  and  found  her  place  de-* 

vojd, 
nought  but  pressed  gras  where  she  had 

lyen, 
rrowed  all  so  much  as  earst  I  joyd, 
washed  all  her  place  with  watry  eyen. 
n  that  day  forth  I  lov*d  that  face  di- 

vyne; 

that  day  forth  I   cast  in  carefuU 

mjmd, 
eeke  her  out  with  labor  and  long  tyne, 


And  never  vow  to  rest,  till  her  I  fynd: 
Nyne   monethes   I  seek   in  vain,  yet  ni*ll 
that  vow  unbynd.' 

XVI 

Thus  as  he  spake,  his  visage  wexed  pale. 
And  chaunge  of  hew  great  passion  did  be- 
wray ;         '^^ 
Yett  still  he  strove  to  doke  his  inward  bale, 
^nd  hide  the  smoke  that  did  his  fire  display; 
Till  gentle  Una  thus  to  him  gan  say:  / 

*  O   happy  Queene  of    Faries,  that    hast  ' 

fownd, 
Mongst  many,  one  that  with  his  prowesse 

may 
Defend  thine  honour,  and  thy  foes  con- 

f ownd ! 
True  loves  are  often  sown,  but  seldom 

grow  ongrownd.' 

XVII 

*  Thine,  O  then,'  said  the  gentle  Redcrosse 

Knight, 

*  Next  to  that  ladies  love,  shalbe  the  place, 
O  fayrest  virgin,  full  of  heavenly  light. 
Whose  wondrous  faith,  exceeding  earthly    ' 

race. 
Was  firmest  fixt  in  myne  extremest  case. 
And  you,  my  lord,  the  patrone  of  my  life. 
Of    that  great  Queene   may   well    gaine 

worthie  g^ce: 
For  onely   worthie   you   through   proyes 

priefe, 
Yf  living  man  mote  worthie  be,  to  be  her 

liefe.' 

XVIII 

So  diversly  discoursing  of  their  loves. 
The  golden  sunne  his  glistring  head  gan 

shew. 
And  sad  remembraunce  now  the   Prince 
amoves  j 

With  fresh  desire  his  vo;^ge  to  pursew: 
Als  Una  earnd  her  traveill  to  renew. 
Then  those  two  knights,  fast  frendship  for 

to  bynd, 
And  love  establish  each  to  other  trew. 
Grave  goodly  gifts,  the  signes  of  gratefuU 

mynd. 
And  eke,  as  pledges  firme,  right  hands  to- 
gether joynd. 

XIX 

Prince  Arthur  g^ve  a  boxe  of  diamond  sure,'^ 
Embowd  with  gold  and  gorgeous  ornament, 
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Wherein  were  closd  few  drops  of  liquor 

pure, 
Of  wondrous  worth,  and  vertue  excellent, 
That  any  wownd  could  heale  incontinent: 
Which  to  requite,  the  Kedcrosse  Knight 

him  gave 
A  booke,  wherein  his  Saveours  Testament 
Was  writt  with  golden  letters  rich  and 

brave; 
A  worke  of  wondrous  grace,  and  hable 

soules  to  save. 

XX 

Thus  beene  they  parted,  Arthur  on  his  way 
To  seeke  his  love,  and  th'  other  for  to  fight 
With  Unaes  foe,  that  all  her  realme  did 

pray. 
But  she,  now  weighing  the  decayed  plight 
And    shrunken    synewes    of    her    chosen 

knight. 
Would  not  a  while  her  forward  course  pur-' 

sew, 
Ne  bring  him  forth  in  face  of  dreadfull 

fight,  J 

Till  he  recovered  had  his  former  hew:  ^ 
For  him  to  be  yet  weake  and  wearie  well 

she  knew. 

XXI 

So  as  they  traveild,  lo  I  they  gan  espy        j 
An  armed    knight    towards   them   gallop 

fast. 
That  seemed  from  some  feared  foe  to  fly. 
Or  9ther  griesly  thing,  that  him  aghast. 
Still  as  he   fledd,   his  eye  was  backward 

cast, 
As  if  his  feare  still  followed  him  behynd; 
Als  flew  his  steed,  as  he  his  bandts  had 

brast. 
And  with  his  winged  heeles  did  tread  the 

wvnd, 
As  he  hai  beene  a  fole  of  Pegasus  his  kynd. 

XXII 

Nigh  as  he  drew,  they  might  perceive  his 

head 
To  bee  unarmd,  and  curld  imcombed  heares 
Upstaring    stiife,    dismaid    with    imcouth 

dread; 
Nor  drop  of  blood  in  all  his  face  appeares, 
Nor   life   in   liuibc:    and    to   increase   his 

feares, 
In   fowle   reproch  of  kiiighthoodcs   fayre 

degree, 
About  his  neck  an  hempen  rope  he  weares. 


That  with   his    glistring    amies  dt 

agree; 
But  he  of  rope,  or  armesy  has  im 

memoree. 

XXIII 

The  Redcrosse  Knight  toward  him  i 

fast, 
To  weet  what  mister  wight  was  s 

mayd: 
There  him  he  findes  all  sencelessi 

aghast. 
That  of  him  selfe  he  seemd  to  be  afr 
Whom    hardly   he   from    flying    fo 

stayd. 
Till  he  these  wordes  to  him  deliver  n 
'  Sir  knight,  aread  who  hath  ye  thus  i 
And  eke  from  whom  make  ye  this 

flight  ? 
For  never  knight  I  saw  in  such  misae* 

plight.' 

XXIV 

He  answerd  nought  at  all,  bat  add 
Feare  to  his  first  amazment,  stari 
With  stony  eyes  and  hartlesse  ho.w« 
Astonisht  stood,  as  one  that  had  aspr 
Infemall  furies,  with  their  chaines  ! 
Him  yett  againe,  and  vett  againe  bea 
The  gentle  knight;  who  nought  to  h 

plyde. 
But,  trembling  every  joynt,  did  inly  < 
And  foltrin^  tongue  at  last  these 

seemd  forth  to  shake: 

XXV 

'  For  Gods  deare  love,  sir  knight,  d< 

not  stay; 
For  loe !  he  comes,  he  comes  fast  after 
Eft  looking  back,  would  faine  have 

away; 
But  he  him  forst  to  stay,  and  teUen  I 
The  secrete  cause  of  his  perplexitie: 
Yet  nathemore  by  his  bold  hartie  spc 
Could  his  blood  frosen  hart  embd 

Dee, 
But  through  his  boldnes  rather  fa 

reach; 
Yett,  forst,  at  last  he  made  througli  i 

suddeiu  breach. 

XXVI 

'  And  am  I  now  in  safetie  sure,*  qi     ] 
*  From  him  that  would  have  fore 
dye? 
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is  the  point  of  death  now  tnmd  fro  mee, 
i^t  I  may  tell  this  haplesse  history  ? ' 
xe  nought,'  quoth  ae^  *  no  daunger  now 
is  nye.* 
ten  shnu  I  jon  leooimt  a  ruefull  cace/ 
id  he,  *  the  which  with  this  unlucky  eye 
kte  heheld;  and  had  not  greater  grace 
reft  from  it,  had  bene  partaker  of  the 
place. 

XXVII 

I  lately  channst    (would   I   had    never 
ehaunst  I)  / 

a  fayre  knight  to  keepen  companee, 
r  Terwin  hight,  that  well  himselfe  ad- 
Tsunst 
ill  affayres,  and  was  both  bold  and  free, 
i  not  so  happy  as  mote  happy  bee: 
-•-  lov'd,  as  was  his  lot,  a  laay  gent,  j 

him  againe  loT*d  in  the  least  degree:"^ 
wr  she  was  proud,  and  of  too  high  intent, 
knd  joyd  to  see  her  lover  languish  and 
lament. 

XXVIII 

From  whom  retouming  sad  and  oomfort- 

lesse, 
lU  on  the  way  together  we  did  fare, 
i^e  met  that  villen,  (God  from   him  me 

blesse  I) 

cursed   wight,  from   whom  I  scapt 

whyleare,  / 

A  man  of  hell,  that  calls  himselfe  Despayrer 
^'Hw  first  us  g^ets,  and  after  fayre  areedes  J 
0!  tvdinges  straunge,  and  of  adventures 

rare: 
80  creeping  close,  as  snake  in  hidden  weedes, 
reth  of  our  states,  and  of  our  knightly 

deedes. 

XXIX 

*  Which  when  he  knew,  and  felt  our  feeble 

harts 
Jp>|)ost  with  bale,  and  bitter  byting  griefe, 
Which  love  had  launched  with  his  deadly 

darts, 
With  wounding  words,  and  termes  of  foule 

repriefe, 
*)®  pluckt  from  us  all  hope  of  dew  reliefe,'' 
^"at  earst  us  held  in  love  of  ling^ing  life : 
^^en  hopelesse  hartlesse,  gan  the  cunning 
p       thiefe 

jj^^rswade  us  dye,  to  stint  all  further  strife :  f 
^o  me  he  lent  this  rope,  to  him  a  rusty ^ 

knife. 


XXX 

*  With  which  sad  instrmnent  of  hasty  death. 
That  wofull  lover,  loathing  lenger  light, 

A  wyde  way  made  to  let  forth  living  breath. 
But  I,  more  fearefull  or  more  lucky  wight, 
Dismayd  with  that  deformed  dismall  sight, 
Fledd  fast  away,  halfe  dead  with  dying 

feare; 
Ne  yet  assured  of  life  by  you,  sir  knight, 
Whose   like  infirmity   like   chaunee   may 

beare: 
But  God  you  never  let  his  charmed  speaches 

heare.' 

XXXI 

*  How  may  a  man,'  said  he,  <  with  idle  speach  ^ 
Be  wonne  to  spoyle  the  castle  of  his  health?' 

*  I  wote,'  quoth  he,  *  whom  tryall  late  did 

teach, 
That  like  would  not  for  all  this  worldes 

wealth: 
His    subtile    tong,  like   dropping   honny, 

mealfh 
Into  the  heart,  and  searcheth  every  vaine, 
That  ere  one  be  aware,  by  secret  stealth 
His  powre  is  reft,  and  weaknes  doth  re- 

maine. 
O  never,  sir,  desire  to  try   his  gailefull 

traine.' 

XXXII 

*  Certes,'  sayd  he,  *  hence  shall  I  never  rest. 
Till  I  that  treachours  art  have  heard  and 

tryde ; 
And  you,  sir  knight,  whose  name  mote  I 

request, 
Of  grace  do  me  unto  his  cabin  guyde.'  / 

*I  that  hight  Trevisan,'  quoth   he,  'will  J 

ryde 
Against  my  liking  backe,  to  doe  you  grace: 
But  nor  for  gold  nor  glee  will  I  abyde 
By  you,  when  ye  arrive  in  that  same  place; 
For  lever  had  I  die,  then  see  his  deadly 

face.' 

xxxin  — ^ 

Ere  long  they  come,  where  that  same  wicked 

wight 
His  dwelling  has,  low  in  an  hollow  cave. 
Far  underneath  a  craggy  clift  ypight, 
Darke,  dolef  nil,  dreary,  like  a  greedy  grave. 
That  still  for  carrion  carcases  dotli  crave: 
On  top  whereof  ay  dwelt  the  ghastly  owle. 
Shrieking    his    bale  full  note,   which   ever 

drave 
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Far  from  that  haunt  all  other  chearefull 

fowle; 
And  all  about  it  wandring  ghostes  did  wayle 

and  howle. 

XXXIV 

And  all  about  old  stockes  and  stubs  of  trees, 

Whereon  nor  fruite  nor  leafe  was  ever 
seene. 

Did  hang  upon  the  ragged  rocky  knees; 

On  which  had  many  wretches  hanged 
beene, 

Whose  carcases  were  scattred  on  the 
g^ene, 

And  throwne  about  the  cliffs.  Arrived  there, 

That  bare-head  knight,  for  dread  and 
doleful!  teene, 

Would  faine  have  fled,  ne  durst  approchen 
neare, 

But  th'  other  forst  him  staye,  and  com- 
forted in  feare. 

xxxv^  . 

Thatdarkesome  cave  they  enter,  where  they 

find  7 

That  cursed  man,  low  sitting  on  the  ground, 
Musing  full  sadly  in  his  sullein  mind: 
His  griesie   lockes,  long  growen  and  un- 
bound, 
Disordred  hong  about  hb  shoulders  round. 
And  hid  his  face;   through  which  his  hol- 
low eyne 
Lookt  deadly  dull,  and  stared  as  astound; 
His  raw-bone  cheekes,  through  penurie  and 

pine, 
Were  shronke   into  his  jawes,  as  he  did 
never  dyne. 

xxxvi 

His  garment    nought  but    many    ragged 

clouts, 
With  thomes  together  pind  and  patched 

was, 
The  which  his  naked  sides  he  wrapt  abouts: 
And  him  beside  there  lay  upon  tne  gras  J 
A  dreary  corse,  whose  life  away  did  pas, 
All  wajlowd  in  his  own  yet  luke-warme  blood, 
Tliat  from  his  wound  yet  welled  fresh,  alas! 
In  which  a  rusty  knife  fast  fixed  stood, 
And  made  an  open  passage  for  the  gushing 

flood. 

xxxvii 

Uliich  piteous  spectacle,  approving  trew 
The  wofuU  tale  that  Trevisan  had  told, 


When  as  the  gentle  Redcrosse  Kni( 

vew. 
With  firie  zeale  he  burnt  in  courage 
Him  to  avenge,  before  his  blood  wen 
And  to  the  villein  sayd:  *Thoa 

wight, 
The  authour  of  this  fact  we  here  bel 
What  justice  can  but  judge  agaii 

right. 
With  thine  owne  blood  to  price  his 

here  shed  in  sight  ?  ^ 

XXX  VIII 

*  What  franticke  fit,'  quoth  he, ' 

distraught  ^ 

Thee,  foolish  man,  so  rash  a  doome  to 
What  justice  ever  other  judgement  t 
But  he  should  dye,  who  merites  : 

live? 
None  els  to  death  this  man  des] 

drive. 
But  his  owne  g^tie  mind  deserving 
Is  then  unjust  to  each  his  dew  to  givt 
Or  let  him  dye,  that  loatheth  living  bi 
Or  let  him  die  at  ease,  that  liveth  he 

eath? 

XXXIX 

<  Who  travailes  by  the  wearie  wai 

way. 
To  come  unto  his  wished  home  in  hai 
And  meetes  a  flood,  that  doth  hia  pi 

stay. 
Is  not  great  grace  to  helpe  him  over 
Or  free  his  feet,  that  in  the  myre 

fast? 
Most  envious  man,  that  grieves  at 

hours  good, 
And  fond,  that  joyest  in  the  woe       a 
Why  wilt  not  let  him  passe,  that 

stood 
Upon  the  bancke,  yet  wilt  thy  self e  a 

the  flood? 

XL 

'  He  there  does  now  enjoy  etemall  re 
And  happy  ease,  which  thondoestwai 

crave. 
And  further  from  it  daily  wanderest: 
What  if  some  little  payne  the  pasaagf 
That  makes  frayle  flesh  to  feare  Um 

wave  ? 
Is  not  short  payne  well  borne,  that 

long  ease, 
And  layes  the  soule  to  sleepe  in  qiiie< 
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after  toj1e»  port  after  stormie  seas, 
after    warre,  death  after  life  doe^ 
greatly  -pUaiae.' 

XLI 

knieht  much  wondred  at  his  suddeine 

Wlty 

aayd:  *  The  tenne  of  life  is  limited, 
J  a  man  prolongs  nor  shorten  it: 

fuuldier  may  not  move  from  watchfull 
ated,  / 

*  leave  his  stand,  untill  his  captaine  hed.' 
10  life  did  limit  by  almightie  doome/ 

^, '  knowes  best  the  termes  estab- 
lished; 
bid  he  that  points  the  centonell  his  roome, 
Xith  license  him  depart  at  somid  of  mom-y 
ing  droome. 

XLII 

If  not  His  deed,  what  ever  thing  is  donne 
[a  heaven   and  earth?    Did  not  He  all 

create, 
To  die  againe  ?  All  ends,  that  was  begonne. 
Fbeir  times  in  His  etemall  booke  of  fate 
Prewritten  sure, and  have  their  certain  date. 
Who  then  can  strive  with  strong  neccssitie, 
That  holds  the  world  in  his  still  chaunging 

state, 
Or  shimne  the  death  ordaynd  by  destinie  ? 
When  boure  of  death  is  come,  let  none  aske 

whence,  nor  why. 

XLIII 

•The  lenger  life,  I  woje,  the  greater  sin,  / 
The  greater  sin,  the  greater  punishment : 
All  those  g^reat  battels,  which  thou  boasts 

to  win, 
Tbrough  strife,  and  blood-shed,  and  avenge- 

ment, 
^ow  praysd,  hereafter  deare  thou  shalt  re- 
pent: 
'OP  life  must  life,  and  blood  must  blood  re- 

J8  not  enough  thy  evill  life  forespent  ? 
j^r  he  that  once  hath  missed  the  right  way, 
^e  further  he  doth  goe,  the  further  he 
doth  stray. 

XLIV 

Then  doe  no  further  goe,  no  further  stray, 
j^jjt  here  ly  downe,  and  to  thy  rest  betake, 
*h*  ill  to  prevent,  that  life  ensewen  may. 

*  ®^  what  hath  life,  that  may  it  loved  make, 
^^  gives  not  rather  cause  it  to  forsake  ? 


Feare,  sicknesse,  age,  losse,  labour,  sorrow,  y 
strife,  y 

Payne,  hunger,  cold,  that  makes  the  hart  to 
quake ; 

And  ever  fickle  Fortune  rageth  rife; 

All  which,  and  thousands  mo,  do  make  a 
loathsome  life. 

XLV 

'  Thou,  wretched  man,  of  death  hast  great- 
est need. 
If  in  true  ballaunce  thou  wilt  weigh  thy  state : 
For  never  knight,  that  dared  warlike  deed, 
More  luckless  dissaveutures  did  amate:  ^ 

Witnes  the  dungeon  deepe,  wherem  of  late  y 
Thy  life  shutt  up  for  death  so  oft  did  call; 
And  though  good  lucke  prolonged  hath  thy 

date, 
Yet  death  then  would  the  like  mishaps  fore- 
stall, / 
Into  the  which  heareaf  ter  thou  maist  happen  v 
fall. 

XLVI 

*  Why  then  doest  thou,  O  man  of  sin,  desire 
To  draw  thy  dayes  forth  to  their  last  de- 
gree? 

Is  not  the  measure  of  thy  sinfull  hire 
High  heaped  up  with  huge  iniquitee, 
Against  the  day  of  wrath,  to  burden  thee  ? 
Is  not  enough,  that  to  this  lady  mild 
Thou  falsed  hast  thy  faith  with  perjuree,  . 
And  sold  thy  selfe  to  serve  Duessa  vild,  '^ 
With  whom  in  al  abuse  thou  hast  thy  selfe 
defild  ? 

XLV  II 

*  Is  not  He  just,  that  all  this  doth  behold 
From  highest  heven,  and  beares  an  equaU 

eie? 
Shall  He  thy  sins  up  in  His  knowledge  fold. 
And  guilty  be  of  thine  impietie  ? 
Is  not  His  lawe,  Let  everv  sinner  die: 
Die   shall  all    flesh  ?      What  then  must 

needs  be  donne, 
Is  it  not  better  to  doe  willinglie,  y 

Then  linger  till  the  glas  be  all  out  ronne  ?  / 
Death  is  the  end  of  woes:  die  soonc,  O 

Faries  soune.' 

XLVIII 

The  knight  was  much  enmoved  with  his 

speach. 
That  as  a  sw^ords  poynt  through  his  hart 

did  perse, 
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And   in    his   conscience    made   a   secrete 

breach, 
Well  knowing  trew  all  that  he  did  re- 

herse; 
And  to  his  fresh  remembraunce  did  reverse 
The  ugly  vew  of  his  deformed  crimes, 
That  all  his  manly  powres  it  did  disperse,  \ 
As  he  were  charmed  with  inchaimted  rimes. 
That   oftentimes   he    quakt,   and    famted 

oftentimes. 

XLIX 

In  which  aigaz^ment  when  the  miscreaunt 
Perceived  him  to  waver,  weake  and  fraile, 
Whiles  trembling  horror  did  his  conscience 

daunt, 
And  hellish  anguish  did  his  soule  assaile. 
To  drive   him  to  despaire,  and  quite   to 

quaile,  /• 

Hee  shewd  him,  painted  in  a  table  plaine,^  i 
The  damned  ghosts,  that  doe  in  torments/ 

waile, 
And  thousand  feends,  that  doe  them  end- 

lesse  paine 
With   fire   and  brimstone,  which  for  ever 

shall  remaine. 


The  sight  whereof  so  throughly  him  dis- 

maid, 
That  nought  but  death  before  his  eies  he 

saw, 
And  ever  burning  wrath  before  him  laid. 
By  righteous  sentence  of  th'  Almighties 

law: 
Then  gan  the  villein  him  to  overcraw. 
And  brought  unto  him  swords,  ropes,  poison,  i 

fire,  ^ 

And  all  that  might  him  to  perdition  draw; 
And  bad  him  choose,  what  death  he  would 

desire: 
For  death  was  dew  to  him,  that  had  pro- 

vokt  Gods  ire. 


LI 


But  whenas  none  of  them  be  saw  him  take, 
He  to  him  raught  a  dagger  sharpe  and 

keene. 
And  gave  it  him  in  hand:  his  hand  did 

quake. 
And  tremble  like  a  leafe  of  aspin  greene. 
And  troubled  blood  through  his  pale  face 

was  scene 
To  come  and  goe,  with  tidings  from  the 

heart, 


J 


As  it  a  ronning  messenger  had  be 
At  last,  resolv  d  to  worke  his  fina 
He  lifted  up  his  hand,  that  bad 
did  start. 

Ln 

Which  whenas  Una  saw,   throng 

vaine 
The  crudled  cold  ran  to  her  well  < 
As  in  a  swowne:  but  soone  reliv'd 
Out  of  his  hand  she  snatcht   th 

knife, 
And  threw  it  to  the  CTound,  enn 
And  to  him  said:  'Fie,  fie,  fai 

knight ! 
What  meanest  thou  by  this   re 

strife  ? 
Is  this  the  battaile,  which  thon  v 

fight 
With  that  fire-mouthed  dragon, 

and  bright  ? 

LIII 

'Come,  come  away,  fraile,  feebh 

wight, 
Ne  let  vaine  words  bewitch   th 

hart, 
Ne  divelish  thoughts  dismay  thy 

spright. 
In  heavenly  mercies  hast  thou  not 
Why  shouldst    thou    then  despe 

chosen  art  ? 
Where  justice  growes,  there  gi 

greter  grace. 
The  which  doth  quench  the  brond  < 

smart, 
And  that  accurst  hand-wriUng  dot 
Arise,  sir   knight,  arise,  uai   le 

cursed  pace.' 

■*  LIV 

So  up  he  rose,  and  thence  amonnted 
Which  when  the  carle  beheld,  an 

guest 
Would   safe   depart,  for   all    ] 

sleight, 
He  chose  an  halter  from  amour  tl 
And  with  it  hong  him  selfe,  U|ibi^ 
But  death  he  could  not  worke 

therebv; 
For  thousand  times  he  so  him  i 

drsgt, 
Yet  natheles^  it  conld  not  doe  li 
Till  he  should  die  hit  • 

Daily. 
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CANTO  X 

Her  faithfall  knight  faire  Una  brings 

To  Hoiue  of  Hulineaae, 
Where  be  is  taugbt  repentauncet  uid 

Tbe  way  to  bevenly  blesae. 

I 

What  man  is  he,  that  boasts  of  fleshly 

might, 
And  vaine  assurannce  of  mortality, 
Which,  all  so  soone  as  it  doth  come  to 

Against  spiritiiall  foes,  yields  by  and  by, 
Or  from   the  fielde  most  cowardly  doth 

fly? 
Ne  let  the  man  ascribe  it  to  his  skill, 
That  thorough  grace  hath  gained  victory. 
If  any  strength  we  have,  it  is  to  ill. 
Bat  all  the  good  is  Gods,  both  power  and 

eke  will. 

II 

By  that  which  lately  hapned,  Una  saw 
mt  this  her  kuignt  was  feeble,  and  too 

faint; 
And  all    his  sinewes  wozen  weake    and 

Through  long  enprisonment,  and  hard  con- 
straint, 
Which  he  endured  in  his  late  restraint. 
That  yet  he  was  unfitt  for  bloody  fight: 
Therefore  to  cherish  him  with  diets  daint. 
She  cast  to  bring  him,  where  he  cliearen 

might. 
Till  he  recovered  had  his  late  decayed 
plight. 

—  Ill 

There  was  an  auncient  house  not  far  away, 
Renowmd  throughout  the  world  for  sacred 

lore 
And  pure  unspotted  life;  so  well,  they  say. 
It  govemd  was,  and  guided  evermore. 
Through  wisedome  of  a  matrone  grave  and 

bore; 
Whose  onely  joy  was  to  relieve  the  needes 
Of  wretched  soules,  and  helpe  the  helpe- 

lesse  pore: 
All  night  she  spent  in  bidding  of  her  bedes, 
And  all  the  day  in  doing  good  and  godly 

deedes. 

'^  y 

Dame  Cslia  men  did  her  call,  as  thought 
From  heaven  to  come,  or  thether  to  arise; 


The  mother  of  three  daughters,  well  up- 
brought 
In  goodly  thewes,  and  godly  exercise: 
The  eldest  two,  most  sober,  chast,  andvwise, 
Fidelia  and  Speranza,  virgins  were,  J 
Though  spousd,  yet  wanting  wedlocks  sol- 
emnize; 
But  faire  Charissa  to  a  lovely  i^e 
Was  lincked,and  by  him  had  many  pledges 
dere. 


Arrived    there,  the    dore   they  find  fast 

lockt; 
For  it  was  warely  watched  night  and  day. 
For  feare  of  many  foes:  but   when  they 

knockt. 
The  porter  opened  unto  them  streight  way. 
He  was  an  aged  syre,  all  hory  gray, 
With  lookes  full  lowly  cast,  and  gate  full 

slow. 
Wont  on  a  staffe  his  feeble  steps  to  stay,      / 
Right  Humiltd.   They  passe  in,  stouping^ 

low; 
For  streight  and  narrow  was  the  way  which 

he  did  shew. 

VI 

Each  goodly  thing  is  hardest  to  begin;      . 
But  entred  in,  a  spatious  court  they  see,  '' 
Both  plaine  and  pleasaunt  to  be  walked  in,   . 
Where  them  does  meete  a  fi^ncklin  faire  ^ 

and  free. 
And    entertaines   with    comely   courteous 

His  name  was   Zele,  that  him  right  well 

became; 
For  in  bis  speaches  and  behaveour  hee 
Did  labour  lively  to  expresse  the  same. 
And  gladly  did  them  guide,  till  to  the  hall  v 

they  came. 

VII 

There  fayrely  them  receives  a  gentle  squyre. 
Of  myld  demeanure  and  rare  courtesee. 
Right  cleanly  clad  in  comely  sad  attyre; 
In  word  and  deede  that  shewd  g^eat  mod- 

estee. 
And  knew  his  good  to  all  of  each  degree;    J 
Hight  Reverence.   He  them  with  speaches 

meet 
Does  faire  entreat;  no  cqurtingjiicfitee. 
But  simple  trew,  and  eke  unfameJsweet, 
As  might  become  a  squyre  so  great  persons 

to  greet. 
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VIII 

And  afterwardes  them    to   his  dame   he^ 

leades, 
That  aged  dame,  the  lady  of  the  place: 
Who  all  this  while  was  busy  at  her  beades: 
Which  doen,  she   up  arose  with  seemely 

g^race, 
And  toward  them  full  matronely  did  pace. 
Where  when  that  fairest  Una  she  beheld, 
Whom   well    she    knew  to    spring    from 

hevenly  race, 
Her  heart  with  joy  unwonted  inly  sweld. 
As  feeling  wondrous  comfort  in  her  weaker 

eld: 


IX 

And  her  embracing,  said:  *0  happy  earth. 
Whereon  thy  iiuiocent  feet  doe  ever  tread, 
Most   vertuous   virgin,   borne   of  hevenly 

berth, 
That  to  redeeme  thy  woefull  parents  head 
From  tyrans  rage,  and  eyer^ying  dread. 
Hast  wandred  through  the  worltt  now  long 

Yett  ceassest  not  thy  weary  soles  to  lead  ! 
What  grace  hatli  thee  now  hcther  brought 

this  wav  ? 
Or  doen  thy  feeble  feet  unweeting  hether 

stray? 


J 


'  Strannge  thing  it  is  an  errant  knight  to  see 
Here  in  this  place,  or  any  other  wight. 
That  hether  turncs  his  steps:  so  few  there 

bee. 
That  chose  the  narrow  path,  or  seeke  the 

right: 
All  keepe  the  broad  high  way,  and  take  de- 

light 
With  many  rather  for  to  goe  astray, 
And  be  partakers  of  their  evill  plight, 
Then  with  a  few  to  walke  the  Tightest  way. 
O  foolish  men  !  why  hast  ye  to  your  owne 

decay  ? ' 

XI 

*  Thy  self  e  to  see,  and  tyred  limbes  to  rest,>' 
O    mat  rone   sage,'  quoth    she,  *  I  hether 

came, 
And  this  good  knight  his  way  with  me  ad- 

drest, 
l^d  with  thy  prayses  and  broad-blazed 

fame,  >/ 

That  up  to  heven  is  blowne.'  The  auncient 

dame 


Him  goodly  greeted  in  her  modest  gn 
And  enterteynd  them  both,  as  best  & 
W  ith  all  the  courtesies  that  she  eonw 

vyse, 
Ne  wanted  ought,  to  shew  her  bi 

or  wise. 

XII 

Thus  as  they  gan  of  sondrie  thinges  de 
Loe !  two  most  goodly  vir^pns  came  ix 
Ylinked  arme  in  arme  in  lovely  i     i. 
With    countenance   demure,  anu 

grace. 
They  numbred  even  steps  and  eqiiall  pi 
Of  which  the  eldest,  that  Fidelia  b      U 
Like  sunny  beames  threw  from  her  «^ 

face. 
That  could  have  dazd  the  rash  behol 

sight, 
And  round  about  her  head  did  shine 

hevens  light. 

xni 

She  was  araied  all  in  lilly  white. 
And  in  her  right  hand  bore  a  cup  of  goUy' 
With  wine  and  water  fild  up  to  the  higfali 
In  which  a  serpent  did  himselfe  enfold. 
That  horrour  made  to  all  that  did  behi^: 
But  she  no  whitt  did  chaunge  her  ooi 

mood: 
And  in  her  other  hand  she  fast  did  hold 
A  booke  that  was  both  signd  and  seald  wit 

blood, 
W^herin  darke  things  were  writt,  k 

be  understood. 

XIV 

Her  younger  sister,  that  Speranza  highf 
Was  clad  m  blew,  that  her  beseemed  w 
Not  all  so  chearef  nil  seemed  she  of 
As  was  her  sister;  whether  dread  did  uw 
Or  anguish,  in  her  hart,  is  hard  to  tell: 
Upon  nor  arme  a  silver  anchor  lay,  / 
\\  hereon  she  leaned  ever,  as  befell: 
And  ever  up  to  heven,  as  she  did  pimy. 
Her  stedfast  eyes  were  bent,  ne  swam 
other  way. 

XV 

They,  seeing  Una,  towardes  her  |       i 
Who  them  encounters  with  like  e<  m 

Many  kind  speeches  they  betweauo 

spend. 
And  greatly  joj  each  ot     r  well 
Then  to  the  knight  with  i 
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t  themiiftlTes,  at  Unaes  meeke  re-^ 

iodute  with  well  beseeming  glee; 
uites,  as  him  beseemed 


goodly  gan  discourse  of  many  a  noble 


"uv 


^    I 


XVI 

XJiut  thus:  *  But  she  your  sister  deare,^ 
Charissa,  where  is  she  become  ? 

s  she  health,  or  btisie  is  elswhere  ? ' 

I,'  said  they,  *  but  forth  she  may  not 

come: 
For  she  of  late  is  lightned  of  her  wombe,"^ 
Aad  hath  encreast  uie  world  with  one  sonne 

more, 
That  her  to  see  should  be  but  troublesome.' 
'Indeed,'  quoth    she,    'that   should    her 

tronole  sore; 
But  thankt  be  God,  and  her  encrease  so 

evermore.' 

XVII 

Then  saide  the  aged  Ccelia:  '  Deare  dame, 
And  you,  good  sir,  I  wote  that  of  youre 

toyle 
And  labors  long,  through  which  ye  hether 

came, 
Te  both  forwearied  be:  therefore  a  whyle 
I  read  you  rest,  and  to  your  bowres  re- 

coyle.' 
Then  called  she  a  groome,  that  forth  him 
ledd  y 

Into  a  goodly  lodge,  and  gan  despoile 
Of  puissant  armes,  and  laid  in  easie  bedd: 
His  name  was  meeke  Obedience  rightfully/ 
aredd. 

XVIII 

^ow  when  their  wearie  limbes  with  kindly 

rest, 
jnd  bodies  were  refresht  with  dew  repast, 
l^ayre  Una  gan  Fidelia  fayre  request,  j 

To  have  her  knight  into  her  schoolehous 

plaste, 
Aflat  of  her  heavenly  learning  he  might 

taste, 
^^  heare  the  wisedom  of  her  wordes  di- 
o.       vine. 

^"^  graonted,  and   that  knight  so  much 
r^      agaste, 

*»«t  she  him  taught  celestiall  discipline, 
^  opened  his  dull  eyes,  that  light  mote 

in  them  shine. 


XIX 

And  that  her  sacred  Booke,  with  blood 

ywritt, 
That  none  could  reade,  except  she  did  them 

teach, 
She  unto  him  disclosed  every  whitt,  / 

And    heavenly    documents    thereout    did  s 

preach. 
That  weaker  witt  of  man  could  never  reach. 
Of  God,  of  grace,  of  justice,  of  free  will. 
That    wonder  was  to   heare    her  goodly 

speach: 
For  she  was  hable  with  her  wordes  to  kill. 
And  rayse  ag^ine  to  life  the  hart  that  she 

did  thriU. 

XX 

And  when  she  list  poure  out  her  larger 

spright, 
She  would  commaund  the  hasty  sunne  to 

stay. 
Or  backward  tume  his  course  from  hevens 

hight: 
Sometimes  g^reat  hostes  of  men  she  could 

dismay; 
Dry-shod  to  passe,  she  parts  the  flouds  in 

tway; 
And  eke  huge  mountaines  from  their  native 

seat 
She  would  commaund,  themselves  to  beare 

away, 
And  throw  in  raging  sea  with  roaring  threat : 
Almigktie  God  her  gave  such  powre  and 

puissaunce  great. 

XXI 

The    faithfuU    knight  now  grew  in  litle 

space, 
By  hearing  her,  and  by  her  sisters  lore, 
To  such  perfection  of  all  hevenly  grace, 
That  wretched  world  he  gan  for  to  abhore. 
And  mortall  life  gan  loath,  as  thing  forlore, 
Greevd  with  remembrance  of  his  wicked 

wayes, 
And  prickt  with  anguish  of  his  sinnes  so 

sore, 
That  he  desirde  to  end  his  wretched  dayes:   . 
So  much  the  dart  of  sinf  ull  guilt  the  soule  ^4 

dismayes. 


XXII 


But  wise  Spgranza  gave  him  comfort  sweet, 
And  taught  him  how  to  take  assured  hold 
Upon  her  silver  anchor,  as  was  meet; 
Els  had  his  sinnes  so  great  and  manifold 


J 
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Made  him  forget  all  that  Fidelia  told. 
In  this  distressed  doubtf ull  agony. 
When  him  his  dearest  Una  did  behold,  / 
Disdeining  life,  desiring  leave  to  dye, 
She  found  her  self e  assayld  with  g^reat  per- 
plexity: 

XXIII 

And  came  to  Coslia  to  declare  her  smart;  ^^ 
Who,  well  acquainted  with  that  commune 

plight, 
Which  sinfuU  horror  workes  in  wounded 

hart, 
Her  wisely  comforted  all  that  she  might, 
With  gooaly  counsell  and  advisement  right; 
And  streightway  sent   with  careful!  dili- 
gence, J 
To  fetch  a  leach,  the  which  had  great  in- 
sight 
In  that  disease  of  grieved  conscience. 
And  well  could  cure  the  same :  his  name  was  ^ 
Patience. 

XXIV 

Who,    comming    to     that    sowle-diseased 

knight, 
Could  hardly  him  intreat  to  tell  his  g^ief : « 
Which  knowne,  and  all  that  noyd  his  heavie^ 

spright 
Well  searcht,  eftsoones  he  gan  apply  relief 
Of  salves  and  medicines,  which  had  passing 

prief. 
And  there  to  added  wordes  of  wondrous 

might: 
By  which  to  ease  he  him  recured  brief, 
And  much  aswag'd  the  passion  of  his  plight,  . 
That  he  his  paine  ondur*d,  as  seeming  now^ 

more  light. 

XXV 

But  yet  the  cause  and  root  of  all  his  ill,  / 
Inward  corruption  and  in{fifited  sin,        >/ 
Not  purg'd  nor  heald,  behind  remained  still. 
And  festring  sore  did  ranckle  yett  within, 
Close  crecpmg  twixt  the  marow  and  the 

skin. 
Which  to  eztirpe,  he  laid  him  privily 
Downe  in  a  darksome  lowly  place  far  in. 
Whereas  he  meant  his  corrosives  to  apply. 
And  with  streight  diet  tame  his  stubbome 

malady. 


XXVI 


J 


In  ashes  and  sackcloth  he  did  array 
His  daintie  corse,  proud  humors  to  abate. 


And  dieted  with  fasting  every  day,  ^ 
The  swelling  of  his  woundes  to  mit 
And  made  him  pray  both  carely  l». 

late: 
And  ever  as  superfluous  flesh  did : 
Amendment  readie  still  at  haiid  < 
To  pluck  it  out  with  pincers  fyrib  \ 
That  soone  in  him  was  lefte  no  one 

rupted  jott. 

XX  vn 

And  bitter  P^^unce,  with  an  ynm  iM]^  ^ 
Was  wont  him  once  to  disple  ererr       : 
And  sharpe  Ren^rse  his  hart 

and  nip, 
That  drops  of  blood  thenoe  like  a  waU 

play: 
And  sad  Repentance  used  to  embay 
His  body  in  salt  water  tmartiiM;  sore, 
The  filthy  blottes  of  sin  to  mm  away. 
So  in  short  ^>ace  they  did  to  health  f^ 

store 
The  man  that  would  not  live,  but  erst  lay 

at  deathes  dore. 

XXVIII 

In  which  his  torment  often  was  so  great, 
That  like  a  lyon  he  would  cry  and  roie, 
And  rend  his  flesh,  and  his  owne  tynei 

eat. 
His  owne  deare  Una,  hearing  efeimote 
His  ruefull  shriekes  and  groiiii^;a,  o 

tore 
Her  guiltlesse  garments  and  her  go 

heare, 
For  pitty  of  his  payne  and  ai      idi  aoie; 
Yet  all  with  patience  wisely  Iw 

For  well  she  wist,  his  cryme  oi 

never  cleare. 

XXIX 

Whom,  thus  recover'd  by  wise  Patienee 
And    trew    Repentaunoe,    they    to    I 

brought; 
Who,  joyous  of  his  cured  oonscienee. 
Him  dearely  kist,  and    fayiely  eke  be 

sought 
Himselfe    to    chearish,    and    eooa 

thought 
b  put  away  out  of  his  carefuU  brett. 
Bj  this  C^£issa,  late  in  child-bed  bv 
Y/ss  woxen  strong,  and  left  her  fro.. 

nest; 
To   her  fayre    Una   brought   tl 

quainted  guest 
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XXX 

a  woman  in  her  freshest  age, 
vi  wu       us  beauty,  and  of  bounty  rare, 
W>^h  guuuly  grace  and  comely  personage, 
:  was  on  earth  not  easie  to  compare ; 
preat  love,  but  Cupids  wanton  snare 
ju  mu  she  hated,  chaste  in  worke  and  will; 
Her  necke  and  brests  were  ever  open  bare, 
That  ay  thereof  her  babes  might  sucke  their 

fill: 
The  rest  was  all  in  yellow  robes  arayed  still. 

XXXI 

A  multitude  of  babes  about  her  hong. 
Flaying  their  sportes,  that  joyd  her  to  be- 
hold; 
Whom  still  she  fed,  whiles  they  were  weak 

and  yoimg, 
But  thrust  them  forth  still,  as  they  wezed 

old: 
And  on  her  head  she  wore  a  tyre  of  gold, 
Adomd  with   gemmes   and   owcj^s  won- 
drous fayre, 
Whose  passing  price  une^th  was  to  be  told; 
And  by  her  syde  there  sate  a  gentle  payre 
Of  turtle  doves,  she  sitting  in  an  yvory 
chayre. 

XXXII 

The  knight  and  Una,  entring,  fayre  her 
greet, 

And  bid  her  joy  of  that  her  happy  brood; 

^Tio  them  requites  with  courtesies  seeming 
meet. 

And  entertaynes  with  friendly  chearef ull 
mood. 

Then  Una  her  besought,  to  be  so  good 

As  in  her  vertuous  rules  to  schoole   he 
knight, 

^ow  after  all  his  torment  well  withstood, 

In  that  sad  house  of  Penaunce,  where  his 

spright 
Had  past  the  paines  of  hell  and  long  endur- 
ing night. 

XXXIII 

She  was  right  joyious  of  her  just  request, 
And  taking  by  the  hand  that  Faeries  sonne, 
Gan  him  instruct  in  everie  good  behest,     J 
Of  love,  and   righteousnes,  and    well  to 

domie. 
And  wrath  and  hatred  warely  to  shonne. 
That  drew  on  men  Gods  hatred  and  his 

wrath. 
And  many  soules  in  dolours  had  fordonne: 


/ 


In  which  when  him  she  well  instructed 

hath, 
From  thence  to  heaven  she  teacheth  him   ^ 

the  ready  path.  ^ 


XXXIV 


to 


Wherein   his  weaker  wandring   steps 

guyde,  . 

An  auncient  matrone  she  to  her  does  call,  v 
Whose  sober  lookes  her  wisedome  well 

desgryde; 
Her  name  was  Mercy,  well  knowne  over  all 
To  be  both  gratious  and  eke  liberall: 
To  whom  the  careful!  charge  of  him  she 

Jjave, 
e  aright,  that  he  should  never  fall 
In  all  his  waies  through  this  wide  worldes 

wave. 
That  Mercy  in  the  end  his  righteous  soule 
might  save. 

XXXV 

The  godly  matrone  by  the  hand  him  beares 
Forth  from  her  presence,  by  a  narrow  way, 
Scattred  with  bushy  thornes  and  ragged 

breares,  / 

Which  still  before  him  she  removed  away, 
That  nothing  might  his  ready  passage  stay: 
And  ever  when  his  feet  encomored  were. 
Or  gan  to  shrinke,  or  from  the  right  to 

stray, 
She  held  bim  fast,  and  firmely  did  upbeare. 
As  carefull  nourse  her  child  from  falling 

oft  does  reare. 

XXXVI  . 

Eftsoones  unto  an  holy  hospitall,  v 

That  was   foreby   the   way,   she  did  him 

bring, 
In  which  seven  bead-men,  that  had  vowed  v 

all 
Their  life  to  serviee  of  high  heavens  King, 
Did  spend  their  daies  in  doing  godly  thing: 
Their  gates  to  all  were  open  evermore. 
That  by  the  wearie  way  were  traveiling. 
And  one  sate  wnyting  ever  them  before,  J 
To  call  in  commers  by,  that  needy  were 

and  pore. 

XXXVII 

The  first  of  them,  that  eldest  was  and  best. 
Of  all  the  house  had  charge  and  goveme- 

ment,  / 

As  gimrdian  and  steward  of  the  rest:    ^ 
His  office  was  to  give  entertainement 
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And  lodging  unto  all  that  came  and  went: 
Not  onto  such,  as  could  him  feast  againe, 
And  double  quite  for  that  he  on  them  spent, 
But  such  as  want  of  harbour  did  constrsune: 
Those  for  Grods  sake  his  dewty  was  to 
entertaine. 

XXXVIII  y 

The  second  was  as  almner  of  the  place: 
His  office  was,  the  hungry  for  to  feed. 
And  thristj  g^ve  to  driiuce,  a  worke  of  g^race: 
He  feard  not  once  him  self e  to  be  in  need, 
Ne  car'd  to  hoord  for  those  whom  he  did 

breede: 
The  g^race  of  God  he  layd  up  still  in  store, 
Which  as  a  stocke  he  left  unto  his  seede; 
He  had  enough;  what  need  him  care  for 

more? 
And  had  he  lesse,  yet  some  he  would  g^ve 

to  the  pore. 

XXXIX  . 

The  third  had  of  their  wardrobe  custody,  i 
In  which  were  not  rich  ty^nor  garments 

gay,  .  .  "^ 

The  plumes  of  pride,  and  winges  of  vanity, 

But  clothes  meet  to  keepe  keene  cold  away,* 

And  naked  nature  seemely  to  aray; 

With  which  bare  wretched  wights  he  dayly 

clad, 
The  images  of  God  in  earthly  clay; 
And  if  tbett  no  spare  clothes  to  give  he  had. 
His  owne  cote   he  would  cut,  and  it  dis- 
tribute glad. 

XL  , 

The  fourth  appointed  by  his  office  was,    "^ 
Poore  priftonera  \x^  yelie^^  witfi^rratious  avd. 
And  captives  to  redeeme  with  price  oi^ras. 
From  Turkes  and  Sarazins,  which  them  ^ad 

stayd; 
And  though  they  faulty  were,  yet  well  he 

wayd, 
That  God  to  us  forgiveth  every  howre 
Much  more  then  that,  why  they  in  bands 

were  layd. 
And  He,  that  harrowd  hell   with   heavie 

stowre, 
The  faulty  soules  from  thence  brought  to 

his  heavenly  bowre. 

XLI 

The  fift  had  chan^  sick  pereons  to  attend,^ 
And  comfort  those,  in  poinil>r  death  which 
lay; 


For  them  most  needeth  comfort  in  \ 
When  sin,  and  hell,  and  death  do 

dismay 
The  feeble  soule  departing  hence  a^ 
All  is  but  lost,  that  living  we  bestoi 
If  not  well  ended  at  our  dying  day. 
O  man,  have  mind  of  that  last  bitter 
For  as  the  tree  does  fall,  so  lyes 

low. 

xui 

The  sixt  had  charge,  of  them  noa 

deajl. 
In  seem'ely  sort  their  corses  to  e 
And  deck  with  dainty  flowres  th^^ 

bed. 
That  to  their  heavenly  spouse  botb 

and  brave 
They  might  appeare,  when  he  their 

sluill  save. 
The  wondrous  workmanship  of  €rod 

mould, 
Whose  face  He  made,  all  beastes  ti 

and  gave 
All  in  his  hand,  even  dead  we  honour 
Ah  !  dearest  God  me  graunt,  I  dead 

defould. 

XLIII 

The  seventh,  now  after  death  and 

done. 
Had  charge! the  tender  ^I'pt^Mff  of  tl 
And  wj^Sfl^eai 

done: 
In  face  of  judgement  he  their  righl 

plead, 
Ne  ought  the  powre  of  mighty  n 

dread 
In  their  defence,  nor  would  for  goU 
Be  wonne  their  rightfull  causes  do 

tread: 
And  when  they  stood  in  most  nee* 
He  did  supply  their  want,  and  ] 

ever  free. 

XLIV 

There  when  the  Elfin  knight  arrtvec 
The  first  and  chiefest  of  the  seven^ 

care 
Was  guests  to  welcome,  towardes  h 

pas: 
Where  seeing  Mercie,  that  his        a 
And  alwaies  led,  to  her  with  reve: 
He  humbly  louted  in  roeeke  low 
And  seemely  welcome  for  her  dk*  p 
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eir  order  she  was  patronesses       . 
LTissa  were  their  chiefest  founder-'' 


XLV 

le  awhile  him  stayes,  him  selfe  to 

the  rest  more  hable  he  might  bee: 
which  time,  in  every  g^ood  behest 
Qy  worke  of  almes  and  charitee 
n  instructed  with  great  industree: 
therein  so  perfect  he  became, 
om  the  first  unto  the  last  degree, 
rtall  life  he  learned  had  to  frame 
righteousnesse,  without  rebuke  or 
>lame. 


XLVI 

forward  by  that  painfull  way  they 


»8,  J 

0  an  hill,  that  was  both  steepe  and^ 

whereof  a  sacred  chappell  was,  | 

e  a  litle  hermitage  thereby, 

a  an  aged  holy  man  did  lie, 

ly  and  night  said  his  devotion, 

jr  worldly  busines  did  apply:        / 

ae  was  Hevenly  Ci^ntemplation;  * 

and  goodnes  was  his  meditation. 

XLVII 

race  that  old  man  to  him  given  had; 

1  he  often  saw  from  heavens  hight, 
re  bis  earthly  eien  both  blunt  and 
Mid,  / 
•ough  great  age  had  lost  their  kindly 
light, 

Qdrous  quick  and  persaunt  was  his 

ipright,  ^ 

es  eie,  that  can  behold  the  sunne. 

ill  they  scale  with  all  their  powre 

ind  might, 

8  fraile  thighes,  nigh  weary  and  f or- 

lonne, 

le;  but  by  her  helpe  the  top  at  last 

le  wonne. 

XLVIII 

hey  doe  finde  that  godly  aged  sire, 

uowy  lockes  adowne  his  shoulders 

ihed, 

•y  frost  with  spangles  doth  attire 

ssy  braunches  of  an  oke  halfe  ded. 

one  might  through  his  body  well  be 

*ed. 


And  every  sinew  scene,  through  his  long 

fast: 
For  nought  he  cg^jd  his  carcas  long  unfed ; 
His  mind  was  full  of  spirituall  repast. 
And  pyn'd  his  flesh,  to  keepe  his  body  low 

and  chast. 

XLIX 

Who,  when  these  two  approching  he  aspide,    / 
At  their  first  presence  g^ew  agrieved  sore,  ^ 
That  forst  him  lay  his  hevenly  thoughts 

aside; 
And  had  he  not  that  dame  respected  m^jre, 
Whom  highly  he  did  reverence  and  adwe. 
He  would  not  once  have  moved  for  the 

knight. 
They  him  saluted,  standing  far  afore ; 
Who,  well  them  greeting,  humbly  did  re- 

auight,  I 

And  asked,  to  what  end  they  dojob  that  0 

tedious  hight. 

L 

*  What  end,'  quoth  she,  'should  cause  us  « 

take  such  paine. 
But  that  same   end,   which  every  living 

wight 
Should   make   his  marke,  high  heaven  to 

attaine  ? 
Is  not  from  hence  the  way,  that  leadeth 

right 
To  that  most  glorious  house,  that  glistreth 

bright 
With  burning  starres  and  everliving  fire, 
Whereof  the  keies  are  to  thy  hand  behight 
By  wise  Fidelia  ?     Shee  doth  thee  require. 
To  shew  it  to  this   knight,  according  his 

desire.' 

LI 

'Thrise  happy  man,'  said  then  the  father 
grave, 

*  Whose  staggering  steps  thy  steady  hand 

doth  lead, 
And  shewes  the  way,  his  sinfull  soule  to 

save  ! 
Who  better  can  the  way  to  heaven  aread 
Then  thou  thy  selfe,  that  was  both  borne 

and  bred 
In  hevenly  throne,  where  thousand  angels 

shine  ? 
Thou  doest  the  praiers  of  the  righteous  sead 
Present  before  the  Majesty  Divine, 
And  His  avenging  wrath  to  clemency  in- 
cline. 
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LII 

'  Yet,  since  thou  bidst,  thy  pleasure  shalbe 

donne. 
Then  come,  thou  man  of  earth,  and  see  the/ 

way,  "^ 

That  never  yet  was  scene  of  Faries  sonne. 
That  never  leads  the  traveller  astray, 
But,  after  labors  long  and  sad  delay, 
Brings  them  to  joyous  rest  and  endlesse 

blis.  . 

But  first  thou  roust  a  season  fast  and  pray,"* 
Till  from  her  bands  the  spright  assoiled  is, 
And  have  her  strength  recur  d  from  fraile 

infirmitis.' 

LIII 

That  done,  he  leads  him  to  the  highest 

mount;  >/ 

Such  one,  as  that  same  mighty  man  of  God, 
That  blood-red  billowes  like  a  walled  front 
On  either  side  disparted  with  his  rod, 
Till  that  his  army  dry-foot  through  them 

yod. 
Dwelt  forty  dales  upon;  where  writt  in 

stone 
With  bloody  letters  by  the  hand  of  God, 
The  bitter  doome  of  death  and  baleful! 

mone 
He  did  receive,  whiles  flashing  fire  about 

him  shone. 

LIV 

Or  like  that  sacred  hill,  whose  head  full/ 

hie,  ^ 

Adomd  with  fruitfull  olives  all  arowud. 
Is,  as  it  were  for  endlesse  memory 
Of  that  deare  Lord,  who  oft  thereon  was 

fownd. 
For  ever  with  a  flowring  girlond  crownd: 
Or  like  tliat  pleasaunt  mount,  that  is  for  ay^ 
Through   famous  poets  verse  each  where 

renownd,  *"     ' 

On  which  the  thrise  three  learned  ladies 

play 
Their  hevcniy  notes,  and  make  full  many  a 

lovely  lay. 

From  thence,  far  off  he  unto  him  did  shew 
A  litle  path,  that  was  both  stoepe  and  long. 
Which  to  a  goodly  citty  led  his  vew ;  J 
Whose  wals  and  towrcs  were  builded  high 

and  strong 
Of  perle  and  precious  stone,  that  earthly 

toug 


Cannot  describe,  nor  wit  of  man  can  tell,' 
Too  high  a  djt^y  for  my  simple  song: 
The  Citty  of  the  Greate  King  ]       t  it« 
Wherein  etemaU  peace  and  hapiuu 
dwell. 

LVI 

As  he  thereon  stood  gazing,  he  migbl 
The  blessed  angels  to  and  fro  desoenu 
From  highest  heven,  in  gladsome  eomptti 
And  with  great  joy  into  that  citty  meaiL 
As  commonly  as  frend  does  with  his 
Whereat  he  wondred  much,  and  | 

quere. 
What  stately  building  durst  so  k 
Her  lofty  towres  unto  the  starrv 
And  what  unknowen  nation  there  i 


were. 


LVII 


*  Faire  knight,'  quoth  he,  *  Hiemsalem 

is,  ^ 

The  New  Hiemsalem,  that  Grod  has  built 
For  those  to  dwell  in,  that  are  chosen  bis, 
His  chosen  people  purg'd  from  sinful  gnilti 
With  pretious  blood,  which  cmeUy  ml 

spilt 
On  cursed  tree,  of  that  unspotted  Lnn, 
That  for  the  sinnes  of  al  the  world  was  kill: 
Now  are  they  saints  all  in  that  citty  sam. 
More  dear  unto  their  God,  then  younglingl 
to  their  dam.' 


LVIII 


*  Till  now,*  said  then  the  knight, '  I  weened 
well,  . 

That  g^eat  Cleopolis,  where  I  bare  beene^^ 

In  which  that  fairest  Faiy  Qneene  do& 
dwell, 

The  fairest  citty  was,  that  mipht  be  teene; 

'  '>uilt  of 


And  that  bright  towre  all  bi 

clene, 
Panthea,  seemd  the  brightest  thing  thai 

was: 
But  now  by  proof e  all  otherwise  I  weene; 
For  this  great  citty  that  does  far  snTpas, 
And  this   bright  angels  towre  quite  dunt 

that  towre  of  glas.' 

Lix 

*  Most  trew,'  then  said  the  holy  aged  mank 

*  Yet  is  Cleopolis,  for  earthly  frame. 
The  fairest  peece  that  eie  beholden  can: 
And  well  beseemes  all  knights  ol  nobk 

name. 
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Tbat  covett  in  th'  immortall  booke  of  fame 

To  be  eternized,  that  same  to  haimt, 

ksd  doen  their  service  to  that  soyeraigne 

dame, 
That  glory  does  to  them  for  guerdon  graunt: 
Por  she  is  hevenly  borne,  auod  heaven  may 

justly  vaunt. 

LX 

'And  thou,  faire  ymp,  sprong  out  from 

English  race, 
^Ai^  ever  now  accompted  Elfins  sonne,     J 
trorthy  doest  thy  service  for  her  grace, 
li         a  virg^  desolate  foredonne. 
Svv  wudn  thou  famous  victory  hast  wonne, 
Aod  high  emongst  all  knights  hast  hong  thy 

shield, 
rhenceforth  the  suitt  of  earthly  conques^ 

shonne,  ^ 

And  wash  thy  hands  from  guilt  of  bloody 

field: 
For  blood  can  nought  but  sin,  and  wars  but 

sorrows  yield. 


LXI 


/ 


*  Then  seek  this  path,  that  I  to  thee  presage. 
Which  after  all  to  heaven  shall  thee  send; 
Then  peaceably  thy  painef  ull  pilgrimage 
'*'"  yonder  same  Hierusalem  doe  bend, 
tere  is  for  thee  ordaind  a  blessed  end: 

u,  emongst  those  saints  whom  thou 

doest  see, 
Shalt  be  a  saint,  and  thine  owne  nations 

frend  / 

And   patrone:     thou    Saint    George   shalt 

called  bee, 
Saint  George  of  mery  Englandy  the  sisme 

of  victoree.* 

LXII 

'  Unworthy  wretch,'  quoth  he, '  of  so  great 

How  dare  I  thinke  such  glory  to  attaine  ? ' 
'These,  that  have  it  attaynd,  were  in  like 

cace,' 
Qooth  he,  <as  wretched,  and  liv'd  in  like 

paine.' 
'  But  deeds  of  armes  must  I  at  last  be  faine 
And  ladies  love  to  leave,  so  dearely  bought?* 
'  What  need  of  armes,  where  peace  doth  ay 

remaine,' 
^  he,  <and   battailes  none   are   to   be 

fought  ? 
Ab  for  loose   loves,  they'  are   vaine,  and 

▼anish  into  nought.' 


LXIII  . 

<  O  let  me  not,'  quoth  he,  <  then  tume  againe  M 
Backe  to  the  world,  whose  joyes  so  f  ruitlesse 

are, 
But  let  me  heare  for  aie  in  peace  remaine. 
Or  streight  way  on  that  last  long  voiage 

fare. 
That  nothing  may  my  present  hope  empare.' 

<  That  may  not  be,'  said  he,  <  ne  maist  thou 

yitt  I 

Forgoe  that  royal  maides  bequeathed  care,  ^ 
Who  did  her  cause  into  thy  hand  committ. 
Till  from  her  cursed  foe  thou  have  her 

freely  quitt.' 

LXIV 

'  Then  shall  I  soone,'  quoth  he, '  so  God  me 

grace, 
Abett  that  virgins  cause  disconsolate. 
And  shortly  back  returne  unto  this  place. 
To  walke  uiis  way  in  pilgrims  poore  estate. 
But  now  aread,  old  father,  why  of  late  . 

Didst  thou  behight  me  borne  of  English  ^ 

blood. 
Whom  all  a  Faeries  sonne  doen  nominate  ? ' 
'That  word  shall  I,'  said  he,  'avouchen 

good, 
Sith  to  thee  is  unknowne  the  cradle  of  thy 

brood. 

LXV 

<  For  well  I  wote,  thou  spring^t  from  ancient 

race  / 

Of  Saxon  kinges,  that  have  with  mightie  ^ 

hand 
And  many  bloody  battailes  fought  in  place 
High  reard  their  royall  throne  in  Britane 

land. 
And  vanquisht  them,  unable  to  withstand:  / 
From  thence  a  Faery  thee  unweeting  reft,^ 
There  as  thou  slepst  in  tender  swadling 

band,  • 

And  her  base  Elfiin  brood  there  for  thee  J 

left: 
Such  men  do  chaungelings  call,  so  chaungd 

by  Faeries  theft. 

LXVI 

<  Thence  she  thee  brought  into  this  Faery 

lond,  / 

And  in  an  heaped  furrow  did  thee  hyde;  ^ 
Where   thee  a  ploughman  all  unweeting 

fond. 
As  he  his  toylesome  teme  that  way  did 

guyde, 
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And  brought  thee  up  in  plonghmans  state 

to  byde, 
Whereof  Georgos  he  thee  gave  to  name; 
Till  prickt  with  courage,  and  thy  forces 

pryde,  4 

To  Fary  court  thou  cam'st  to  seeke  for 

fame, 
And  prove  thy  puissaunt  armes,  as  seemes 

thee  best  became.' 

LXVII 

*  O  holy  sire,'  quoth  he, '  how  shall  I  quight 
The  many  favours  I  with  thee  have  fownd. 
That  hast  my  name  and  nation  redd  aright,^ 
And  taught  the  way  that  does  to  heaven 

bownd  ? ' 
This  saide,  adowne  he  looked  to  the  g^wnd. 
To  have  retumd,  but  dazed  were  his  eyne, 
Through  passing  brightnes,  which  did  quite  ^ 

confound  / 

His  feeble  sence,  and  too  exceeding  shyne: 
So  darke  are  earthly  thinges  compard  to 

things  divine. 

LXVIII 

At  last,  whenas  himselfe  he  gan  to  fynd. 
To  Una  back  he  cast  him  to  retyre; 
Who  him  awaited  still  with  pensive  mynd. 
Great  thankes   and  goodly  meed  to  that 
good  syre  J 

He  thens  departing  gave,  for  his  paynes 

hyre. 
So  came  to  Una,  who  him  joyd  to  see, 
And  after  litle  rest,  gan  him  desyre,  / 

Of  her  adventure  myndfull  for  to  bee.       ^ 
So  leave  they  take  of  Ccelia  and  her  daugh- 
ters three. 


CANTO  XI 

The  knight  with  th»t  old  Dragon  flghtt 

Two  <uty6«  incetiantly : 
The  third,  him  orerthrowet,  and  gayns 

Moat  glorious  Tictory. 


High  time  now  gan  it  wex  for  Una  fajrre 
To  thinke  of  those  her  captive  parents  deare. 
And  their  forwasted  kingdom  to  repayre: 
Whereto  whenas  they  now  approched  neare. 
With  bartie  wordes  her  knight  she  gan  to 

cheare. 
And  in  her  modest  maner  thus  bespake: 
'  Deare  knight,  as  deare  as  ever  knight  was 

deare. 


That  all  these  sorrowes  suffer  for  mj 
High  heven  behold  the  tedious  toyle,  jx 
me  take. 

II 

'  Now  are  we  come  unto  my  native  soy] 
And  to  the  place,  where  all  our  pen 

dwell; 
Here  hauntes  that  feend,  and  does  hisdi 

spoyle; 
Therefore  henceforth  bee  at  your  kee] 

well. 
And  ever  ready  for  your  foeman  felL 
The  sparke  of  noble  corage  now  awake, 
And  strive  your  excellent  selfe  to  excel 
That  shall  ye  evermore  renowmed  mak 
Above  all  knights  on  earth,  that  bati 

undertake.' 

Ill 

And  pointing  forth,  '  Lo  I  yonder  is,'  i 

she, 
'  The  brasen  towre,  in  which  my  pan 

deare 
For  dread  of  that  huge  feend  emprisond 
Whom  I  from  far  see  on  the  walles  appe 
Whose  sight  my  feeble  soule  doth  gre 

cheare: 
And  on  the  top  of  all  I  do  espre 
The  watchman  wayting  tyamgB  glad 

heare; 
That,  O  my  parents,  might  I  happtly 
Unto  you  bring,  to  ease  you  of  your  i 

IV 

With  that  they  heard  a  roaring  hid< 

sownd. 
That  all  the  ayre  with  terror  filled  wyd 
And  seemd  uneath  to  shake  the  sted 

g^und. 
Ef  tsoones  that  dreadf  ull  dragon  tbeyespr 
Where  stretcht  he  lay  upon  the  sunny  i 
Of  a  great  hill,  himselfe  like  a  great  hi 
But  all  so  soone  as  he  from  far  deanjd 
Those  glistring  armes,  that    heven  i 

iW  did  fill, 
He  rousd  himselfe  full  blyth,  and  ha 

them  untill. 


Then  badd  the  knight  his  ladv  yede  alo 
And  to  an  hill  her  selfe  withaisw  a^rd 
From  whence  she  might  behold  tluii 

tailles  proof, 
And  eke  be  safe  from  daonger  far  deter 
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him  obayd,  and  tumd  a  litle  wyde. 
,0  thou  sacred  Muse,  most  learned 
dame, 
hjn  ympe  of  Phcebus,  and  his  aged  bryde, 
Che  nourse  of  time  and  everlasting  fame, 
Chat  warlike   handes  ennoblest  with  im- 
mortall  name; 

VI 

0  eently  come  into  my  feeble  brest, 

gently,  but  not  with  that  mightie  rage, 
3with  the  martiall  troupes  thou  doest 
est, 
^^  httrtes  of  great  heroes  doest  enrage, 
nought    their    kindled  corage  may 
aswage: 
Soone  as  thy  dreadfull  trompe  begins  to 

sownd, 
T^*  god  of  warre  with  his  fiers  equipage 

11  doest  awake,  sleepe  never  he  so  sownd, 
Am.  scared  nations  doest  with  horror  steme 
astownd. 

VII 

Fajre  goddesse,  lay  that  furious  fitt  asyde, 
TiU  I  of  warres  and  bloody  Mars  doe  sing, 
And  Bryton  fieldes  with  Sarazin  blood  be- 

dyde, 
Twixt  that  great  Faery  Queene  and  Paynim 

That  with  their  horror  heven  and  earth  did 

A  ^orke  of    labour    long,   and   endlesse 

prayse : 
But  now  a  while  lett  downe  that  haughtie 

string, 
And  to  my  tunes  thy  second  tenor  rayse. 
That  I  this  man  of  God  his  godly  armes 

may  blaze. 

VIII 

%  this  the  dreadfull  beast  drew  nigh  to 

hand, 
flalfe  flying  and  half e  footing  in  his  haste. 
That  with  his  largenesse  measured  much 

land, 
^  made  wide   shadow  imder  his  huge 

waste; 
•^8  mountaine  doth  the  valley  overcaste. 
OT^^hing  nigh,  he  reared  high  afore 
His  body  monstrous,  horrible,  and  vaste, 
"  hich,  to  increase  his  wondirous  greatnes 

more, 
"M  8woln  with  wrath,  and  poyson,  and  with 

bloody  gore. 


IX 

And  over,  all  with  brasen  scales  was  armd. 
Like  plated  cote  of  Steele,  so  couched  neare, 
That  nought  mote  perce,  ne  might  his  corse 

bee  harmd 
With  dint  of  swerd,  nor  push  of  pointed 

speare: 
Which  as  an  eagle,  seeing  pray  appeare, 
His  aery  plumes  doth  rouze,  full  rudely 

dight. 
So  shaked  he,  that  horror  was  to  heare: 
For  as  the  clashing  of  an  armor  bright. 
Such  noyse  his  rouzed  scales  did  send  unto 

the  knight. 


His  flaggy  wing^s,  when  forth  he  did  dis- 

Were  like  two  sayles,  in  which  the  hollow 

wynd 
Is  gathered  full,  and  worketh  speedy  way: 
And  eke  the  pennes,  that  did  his  pineons 

bynd. 
Were  like  mayne-yardes,  with  flying  canvas 

lynd. 
With  which  whenas  him  list  the  ayre  to 

beat. 
And  there  by  force  unwonted  passage  fynd, 
The  clowdes  before  him  fledd  for  terror 

great. 
And  all  the  hevens  stood  still,  amazed  with 

his  threat. 

XI 

His  huge  long  tayle,  wownd  up  in  hundred 

foldes. 
Does  overspred  his  long  bras-scaly  back, 
Whose  wreathed   boughtes  when  ever  he 

unfoldes. 
And    thick   entangled  knots  adown  does 

slack, 
Bespotted  as  with  shieldes  of  red  and  blacke. 
It  sweepeth  all  the  land  behind  him  farre, 
And  of  three  furlongs  does  but  litle  lacke; 
And  at  the  point  two  stinges  in  fixed  arre. 
Both  deadly  sharp,  that  sharpest  Steele  ex- 

ceeden  farr. 

XII 

But  stinges  and  sharpest  Steele  did  far  ex« 

ceed 
The  sharpnesse  of  his  cruel  rending  clawes: 
Dead  was  it  sure,  as  sure  as  death  in  deed. 
What  ever  thing  does  touch  his  ravenous 

pawes, 
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Or  what  within  his  reach  he  ever  drawes. 
But  his  most  hideous  head  my  tongue  to 

tell 
Does  tremble;  for    his    deepe  devouring 

jawes 
Wyde  gaped,  like  the  griesly  mouth  of 

hell, 
Through  which  into  his  darke  abysse  all 

ravin  fell. 

XIII 

And,  that  more  wondrous  was,  in  either 

jaw 
Three  ranckes   of  yron  teeth  enraunged 

were, 
In  which  yett  trickling  blood  and  gobbets 

raw 
Of  late  devoured  bodies  did  appeare, 
That  sight  thereof  bredd  cola  congealed 

feare: 
Which  to  increase,  and  all  atonoe  to  kill, 
A  cloud  of  smoothering  smoke  and  sulphure 

seare 
Out  of  his  stinking  gorge  forth  steemed 

still. 
That  all  the  ayre  about  with  smoke  and 

stench  did  fill. 

XIV 

His  blazing  eyes,  like  two  bright  shining 

shieldes, 
Did  bume  with  wrath,  and  sparkled  living 

f  vre ; 
As  two  broad  beacons,  sett  in  open  fieldes. 
Send  forth  their  flames  far  of  to  every 

shyre. 
And  warning  give,  that  eniroies  conspyre 
With  fire  and  sword  the  region  to  invade; 
So  flam*d  his  eyne  with  rage  and  rancorous 

yre: 
But  far  within,  as  in  a  hollow  glade, 
Those  glaring  lampes  were  set^  that  made 

a  dreadfull  shade. 

XV 

So  dreadfully  he  towardes  him  did  pas, 
Forelifting  up  a  loft  liis  speckled  brest. 
And  often  bounding  on  the  brnscd  gras, 
As   for  great  joyaunce   of    his  newcome 

guest. 
Eftsoones  he   gan  advaunce  his  haughty 

crest. 
As  chanffed  bore  his  bristles  doth  upreare. 
And    shoke  his  scales  to  battaile  ready 

drest, 


That  made  the    Redczosse  Knig^ 

quake  for  feare. 
As  bidding  bold  defyaunce  to  Ida  I 

neaie. 

XVI 

The  knight  gan  fayrelj  ooueh  kk  i 

speare. 
And  fiersely    ran  at    him  with  ; 

might: 
The  pointed  Steele,  arriving  rudely  tht 
His  harder  hyde  would  nether  peret 

bight. 
But,  glauncing  by,  foorth  passed 

right: 
Yet,  sore  amoved  with  so  pninanBt  i 
The  wrathf  ull  beast  about  nim  ti 
And  him  so  rudely,  passing  by^  % 
With  his  lons^  tayle,  that  horM 

ground  djaraah. 

XVII 

Both  horse  and  man  up  lightly  rose  i 
And  fresh  encounter  towardes  him  auur 
But  th'  ydle  stroke  yet  baoke  reeoyli 

vaine. 
And  found  no  place  his  deadly  point  tor 
Exceeding  rage  enflam'd  the  furious  beui 
To  be  avenged  of  so  great  desptght; 
For  never  felt  his  imperoeable  brest 
So  wondrous  foree  from  hsiid  of  li 

wight; 
Yet  had  he  prov'd  the  powie  mi  watmj  i 

puissant  knight. 

XVIII 

Then,  with    his  waving  wings  dispkyii 

wyde, 
Himselfe  up  high  he  lifted  from  tke  croodi 
And  with  strong  flight  did  forcibly  air 
The  yieldine  ayre,  which  nig^  too 

founa 
Her  flitting  parts,  and  element  mm 
To  beare  so  great  a  weight:  lie,  oi 

way 
With  his  broad  sayles,  ab< 

round; 
At  last,  low  stouping  with  unweldy  twiy« 
Snatcht  up  both  horse  and  man,  to  bean 

them  quite  away. 

XIX 

Long   he    them   bore  above  tlie  ml 

plaine. 
So  far  as  ewghen  bow  a  shaft  maj  seadf 
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Xm  struggling  strong  did  him  at  last  con- 

straine 
To  let  them  downe  before  his  flightes  end: 
A*  ba<;ard  hauke,  presuming  to  contend 

1:     y  fowle,  above  his  hable  might, 
tuB  y       le  pounces  all  in  vaine  doth  spend 
1'''  ttuw«  the  pray  too  heavy  for  his  flight; 
ich,  comming  down  to  ground,  does  free 

it  self  e  by  fight. 

XX 

He  so  disseized  of  his  gryping  grosse, 

The  knight    his    thriUaiit    speare   againe 


In  his  bras-plated  body  to  embosse, 

And  three  mens  strength  unto  the  stroake 

he  layd; 
Wherewith  the   stiffe   beame  quaked,   as 

affrayd, 
And  glauncing  from  his  scaly  necke,  did 

glyde 
Close  under  his  left  wing,  then  broad  dis- 

The  percing  Steele  there  wrought  a  wound 

full  wyde. 
That  with  the  uncouth  smart  the  monster 

lowdly  cryde. 

XXI 

He  cryde,  as  raging  seas  are  wont  to  rore. 
When  wintry  storme  his  wrathful  wreck 

does  threat; 
The  rolling  bUlowes  beat  the  ragged  shore. 
As  they  the  earth  would  shoulder  from  her 

seat, 
And  greedy  gulfe  does  gape,  as  he  would 

eat 
His  neighbour  element  in  his  revenge : 
Thengin  the  blustring  brethren  boldly  threat, 
To  move  the  world  from  off  his  stedfast 

henge, 
•^0  boystrous  battaile  make,  each  other  to 

avenge. 

XXII 

The  steely  head  stuck  fast  still  in  his  flesh, 
fiUwith  his  cruell  clawes  he  snatcht  the 

wood, 
^d  quite  a  sunder  broke.    Forth  flowed 

fresh 
;j^^hmg  river  of  blacke  gory  blood, 
■loat  drowned  all   the   land,  whereon   he 
^      stood: 
"^^  streame  thereof  would  drive  a  water- 

miU. 


Trebly  augmented  was  his  furious  mood 
With  bitter  sence  of  his  deepe  rooted  ill, 
That  flames  of  fire  he  threw  forth  froDH 
his  large  nosethrlL 

XXIII 

His  hideous  tayle  then  hurled  he  about, 
And    therewith  all  enwrapt    the    nimble 

thyes 
Of  his  nroth-fomy  steed,  whose  courage 

stout 
Striving  to  loose  the  knott,  that  fast  him 

^es, 
Himselfe  in  streighter  bandes  too  rash  im- 

plyes, 
That  to  the   ground   he  is  perforce  con- 

straynd 
To  throw  his  ryder:  who  can  quickly  ryse 
From  of  the  earth,  with  durty  blood  disr 

taynd. 
For  that  reprochfull  fall  right  fowly  he 

disdaynd. 

XXIV 

And  fercely  tooke  his  trenchand  blade  in 

hand, 
With  which  he  stroke  so  furious  and  so 

fell. 
That  nothing  seemd  the  puissaimce  could 

withstand: 
Upon  his  crest  the  hardned  yron  fell; 
fiut  his  more  hardned  crest  was  armd  so 

well. 
That  deeper  dint  therein  it  would  not  make; 
Yet  so  extremely  did  the  buffe  him  quell, 
That  from  thenceforth  he  shund  the  like  to 

take, 
But,  when  he  saw  them  come,  he  did  them 

still  forsake. 

XXV 

The  knight  was  wroth  to  see  his  stroke  be- 

guyld. 
And   smot  againe   with   more   outrageous 

might; 
But  backe  againe  the  sparcling  Steele  re- 

coyld, 
And  left  not  any  marke  where  it  did  light, 
As  if  in  adamant  rocke  it  had  beene  pight. 
The  beast,  impatient  of  his  smarting  wound, 
And  of  so  fierce  and  forcible  despight. 
Thought  with  his  winges  to  stye  above  the 

ground ; 
But  his  late  wounded  wing  unserviceable 

found. 
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XXVI 

Then,  full  of  griefe  and  anguish  vehement, 
He  lowdly  brayd,  that  like  was  never  heard, 
And  from  his  wide  devouring  oven  sent 
A  flake  of  fire,  that,  flashing  in  his  beard. 
Him  all  amazd,  and  almost  made  afeard: 
The  scorching  flame  sore  swinged  all  his 

face, 
And  through  his  armour  all  his  body  seard. 
That  he  could  not  endure  so  cruell  cace. 
But  thought  his  armes  to  leave,  and  helmet 

to  unlace. 

XXVII 

Not  that  ^reat  champion  of  the  antique 

word. 
Whom  famous  poetes  verse  so  much  doth 

vaunt. 
And  hath  for  twelve  huge  labours  high  ex- 
told, 
So  many  furies  and  sharpe  fits  did  haunt. 
When  him  the  poysouea  garment  did  en- 

chaunt. 
With  Centaures  blood  and  bloody  verses 

charmd. 
As  did  this  knight  twelve  thousand  dolours 

daunt. 
Whom  fyrie  Steele  now  burnt,  that  erst  him 

armd, 
That  erst  him  goodly  armd,  now  most  of 

all  him  harmd. 

XXVIII 

Faynt,   wearie,   sore,    emboyled,   grieved, 

brent 
With  heat,  toyle,  wounds,  armes,   smart, 

and  inward  fire. 
That  never  man  such  mischiefes  did  tor- 
ment; 
Death  better  were,  death  did  he  oft  desire. 
But  death  will  never  come,  when  needes 

require. 
Whom  so  dismayd  when  that  his  foe  be- 
held, 
He  cast  to  suffer  him  no  more  respire, 
But  g^n  his  sturdy  steme  about  to  weld, 
And   him  so  stronety  stroke,  that  to  the 
ground  him  feld. 

XXIX 

It  fortuned  (as  fayre  it  then  befell,) 
Behynd   his   backe,  unweeting,  where    he 

stood. 
Of  anncient  time  there  was  a  springing  well, 
From  which  fast  trickled  forth  a  si^er  flood, 
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good. 
Whylome,  before  that  cursed  drago; 
That  happy  land,  and  all  with  u 

blood 
Defyld  those  sacred  waves,  it  right! 
The  Well  of  Life,  ne  yet  his  ver 

forgot. 

XXX 

For  unto  life  the  dead  it  could  resto 
And  g^t  of  sinfull  crimes  clean* 

away; 
Those  that  with  sicknesse  were  i 

sore 
It  could  recure,  and  aged  long  deca; 
Renew,  as  one  were  borne  that  very 
Both  Silo  this,  and  Jordan,  did  exce 
And  th'  English  Bath,  and  eke  the  ( 

Span, 
Ne  can  Cephise,  nor  Hebrus  mat 

well: 
Into  the  same  the  knight  back  overt 

fell. 

XXXI 

Now  gan  the  gulden  Phoebus  for  to 
His  fierie  face  in  billowes  of  the  wei 
And  his  faint  steedes  watred  in  oceai 
Whiles  from  their  joumall  labours  t 

rest. 
When  that  inf email  monster,  havinj 
His  wearie  foe  into  that  livine  well, 
Can  high  advaunce  his  broad  disc 

brest 
Above  his  wonted  pitch,  with  ooorn 

feU, 
And  clapt  his  yron  wings,  as  victoi 

dwell. 

XXXII 

Which  when  his  pensive  lady  sa^ 

farre. 
Great  woe  and  sorrow  did  her  soule 
As  weening  that  the  sad  end  of  the 
And  gan  to  highest  God  entirely  pr 
That  feared  chaunce  from  her  tc 

away: 
With  folded  hands,  and  knees  ful 

bent. 
All  night  shee  watcht,  ne  onoe  : 

would  lay 
Her  dainty  limbs  in  her  sad  drerimc 
But  praying  still  did  wake,  and  wall 

lament. 
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xxxin 

The  morrow  next  gan  earely  to  appeare, 
That  Titan  rose  to  nrnne  his  daily  race; 
But  earely,  ere  the  morrow  next  gan  reare 
Out  of  the  sea  f&ire  Titans  deawy  face, 
Up  rose  the  gentle  virgin  from  her  place, 
And  looked  all  about,  if  she  might  spy 
Her  loved  knight  to  move  his  manly  pace: 
For  she  had  great  doubt  of  his  safety, 
Smce  late  she  saw  him  fall  before  his  enimy. 

XXXIV 

At  last  she  saw,  where  he  upstarted  brave 
Out  of  the  well,  wherein  he  drenched  lay: 
As  eagle  fresh  out  of  the  ocean  wave. 
Where  he  hath  lefte  his  plumes  all  hory 

And  deckt  himselfe  with  fethers  youthly 

Like  eyas  hauke  up  mounts  unto  the  skies. 
His  newly  budded  pineons  to  assay. 
And  merveiles  at  hmi  selfe,  stil  as  he  flies: 
So  new  this  new-borne  knight  to  battell  new 
did  rise. 

XXXV 

Whom  when  the  damned  feeud  so  fresh 

did  spv, 
^0  wonder  if  he  wondred  at  the  sight. 
And  doubted,  whether  his  late  enimy 
It  were,  or  other  new  supplied  knight. 
He,  now  to  prove  his  late  renewed  might, 
High  brandishing  his  bright  deaw-burniiig 

blade, 
^pon  his  crested  scalp  so  sore  did  smite, 
That  to  the  scull  a  yawning  wound  it  made : 
The  deadly  dint  his  dulled  sences  all  dis- 

maid. 

XXXVI 

1  wote  not  whether  the  revenging  Steele 
Were  hardned  with  that  holy  water  dew, 
^  herein  he  fell,  or  sharper  edge  did  f eele, 
vr  his  baptized  hands  now  greater  grew, 
brother  secret  vertue  did  ensew; 
ils  never  could  the  force  of  fleshly  arme, 
^e  molten  mettall,  in  his  blood  embrew: 
^or  till  that  stownd  could  never  wight  him 

harme, 
^y  subtilty,   nor   slight,   nor    might,   nor 

mighty  charme. 

XXXVII 

The  cmell  wound  enraged  him  so  sore, 
That  loud  he  yelled  for  exceeding  paine ; 


As  hundred  ramping  lions  seemd  to  rore. 
Whom  ravenous  hunger  did  thereto  cod- 

straine: 
Then  gan  he  tosse  aloft  his  stretched  traine, 
And  therewith  scourge  the  buxome  aire  so 

sore. 
That  to  his  force  to  yielden  it  was  faine; 
Ne  ought  his  sturdy  strokes  might  stand 

afore, 
That  high  trees  overthrew,  and  rocks  in 

peeces  tore. 

XXXVIII 

The  same  advauncing  high  above  his  head. 
With  sharpe  intended  sting  so  rude  him 

smott, 
That  to  the  earth  him  drove,  as  stricken 

dead, 
Ne  living  wight  would  have  him  life  behott: 
The  mortall  sting  his  angry  needle  shott 
Quite  through  his  shield,  and  in  his  shoulder 

seasd. 
Where  fast  it  stucke,  ne  would  thereout  be 

e^ott: 
The  gnefe  thereof  him  wondrous  sore  dis- 

easd, 
Ne  mi^ht  his  rancling  paine  with  patience 

DC  appeasd. 

XXXIX 

But  yet  more  mindfull  of  his  honour  deare 
Then  of  the  grievous  smart,  which  him  did 

wring, 
From  loathed  soile  he  can  him  lightly  reare. 
And  strove  to  loose  the  far  in  fixed  sting: 
Which  when  in  vaine  he  tryde  with  strug- 

geling, 
Inflamed  with  wrath,  his  raging  blade  he 

hefte. 
And  strooke  so  strongly,  that  the  knotty 

string 
Of  his  huge  taile  he  quite  a  sonder  clefte; 
Five  joints  thereof  he  hewd,  and  but  the 

stump  him  lefte. 

XL 

Hart  cannot  thinke,  what  outrage  and  what 

cries. 
With  f owle  enfouldred  smoake  and  flashing 

fire. 
The  hell-bred  beast  threw  forth  unto  the 

skies. 
That  all  was  covered  with  darknesse  dire: 
Then  fraught  with  rancour,  and  engorged 

yre. 
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He  cast  at  once  him  to  avenge  for  all, 
And  gathering  up  himselfe  out  of  the  mire 
With  his  uneven  wings,  did  fiercely  fall 
Upon  his  sunne-bright  shield,  and  grypt  it 
fast  withall. 

XLI 

Much  was  the  man  encombred  with  his 

hold, 
In  feare  to  lose  his  weapon  in  his  paw, 
Ne  wist  yett  how  his  talaunts  to  unfold; 
For  harder  was  from  Cerberus  g^edy  jaw 
To  plucke  a  bone,  then  from  his  cniell  claw 
To  reave  by  strene^h  the  griped  g^ge  away: 
Thrise  he  assayd  it  from  his  foote  to  draw, 
And  thrise  in  vaine  to  draw  it  did  assay; 
It  booted  nought  to  thinke  to  robbe  him  of 

his  pray. 

XLII 

Tho,  when  he  saw  no  power  might  prevaile. 
His  trusty  sword  he  cald  to  his  last  aid. 
Wherewith  he  fiersly  did  his  foe  assaile, 
And  double  blowes  about  him  stoutly  laid. 
That  glauncing  fire  out  of  the  yron  plaid. 
As  sparckles  from  the  andvile  use  to  fly, 
When  heavy  hammers  on  the  wedg  are 

swaid; 
Therewith  at  last  he  forst  him  to  unty 
One  of  his  grasping  feete,  him  to  defend 

thereby. 

XLIII 

The  other  foote,  fast  fixed  on  his  shield, 
Whcnas  no  strength  nor  stroks  mote  him 

constraine 
To  loose,  ne  yet  the  warlike  pledg  to  yield, 
He  sniott  thereat  with  all  his  might  and 

maine. 
That  nought  so  wondrous  puissaunce  might 

sustaine: 
Upon  the  joint  the  lucky  Steele  did  light. 
And  made  such  way,  that  hewd  it  quite  in 

twaine: 
The  paw  yett  missed  not  his  minisht  might. 
But  hong  still  on  the  shield,  as  it  at  first 

was  pight. 

XLIV 

For  griefe  thereof,  and  divelish  despight, 
Fkx>m  his  infernal!  foumace  forth  he  threw 
Huge  flames,  that  dimmed  all  the  hevens 

li^ht, 
Bbrold  m  dnskish  smoke  and  brimstone 

blew; 


As  burning  Aetna  from  his  boyline  stew 
Doth  belch  out  flames,  and  lockes  in  pe 

broke, 
And  ragged  ribs  of  mountaines  molten  m 
Enwrapt  in  coleblaoke  clowds  and 

smoke. 
That  al  the  land  with  stench,  and  be 

with  horror  choke. 

XLV 

The  heate  whereof,  and  harmefull  p 

lence, 
So  sore  him  noyd,  that  forst  him  to  letiie 
A  litle  backeward  for  his  best  defence, 
To  save  his  body  from  the  scorchinff  &«, 
Which  he  from  hellish  entrailes^Ud 

pire. 
It  chaunst  (Etemall  God  that  chaimee  dii 

guide) 
As  he  recoiled  backeward,  in  the  mire 
His  nigh  foreweried  feeble  feet  did  slide, 
And  downe  he  fell,  with  dread  of 

sore  terrifide. 

XL  VI 

There  grew  a  goodly  tree  him  faire 
Loaden  with  fruit  and  apples  rosy  redd. 
As  they  in  pure  vermilion  had  beene  dide, 
Whereof  great  vertues  over  all  were  redd: 
For  happy  life  to  all  which  thereon  fedd, 
And  life  eke  everlasting  did  befall: 
Great  God  it  planted  in  that  blessed  stedd 
With  his  Almighty  hand,  and  did  it  call 
The  Tree  of  Life,  the  crime  of  our  fink 
fathers  fall. 

XLVII 

In  all  the  world  like  was  not  to  be  fownd, 
Save  in  that  soile,  where  all  good  things  did 

grow. 
And  freely  sprong  out  of    the  fnutfvll 

g^wnd. 
As  incorrupted  Nature  did  them  sow. 
Till  that  dredd  dragon  all  did  orerthrow. 
Another  like  faire  tree  eke  grew  thereby, 
Whereof  who  so  did  eat,  ef  tsoones  did  kmnr 
Both  good  and  ill:  O  moumfull  memoty  I 
That  tree  through  one  mans  ttLvlt  hath  doen 

us  all  to  dy. 

XLVIII 

From  that  first  tree  forth  flowd,  at  from  a 

well, 
A  trickling  streame  of  balme,  mott 

aine 
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And  dainty  deare,  whioli  on  the  groiind  still 

leU, 
And  overflowed  all  the  fertile  plaine, 
As  it  had  deawed  bene  with  timely  raine: 
Life  and  kmg  health  that  gracious  ointment 

gave, 
And  deadly  womids  could  heale,  and  reare 

againe 
The  sencelesse    corse   appointed    for   the 

grave. 
>  that  same  he  fell:  which  did  from 

death  him  save. 

XLIX 

For  nigh  thereto  the  ever  damned  beast 
Durst  not    approch,   for    he   was   deadly 

made, 
And  al  that  life  preserved  did  detest: 
Yet  he  it  oft  adventur'd  to  invade. 
By  thb  the  drouping  day-light  gan  to  fade, 
Aiid  yield  his  rowme  to  sad  succeeding 

night. 
Who  with  her  sable  mantle  gan  to  shade 
The  hee  of  earth,  and  wayes  of  living 

wight, 
And  high  her  burning  torch    set   up  in 

heaven  bright. 


When  gentle  Una  saw  the  second  fall 

Of  her  deare  knight,  who,  weary  of  long 

And  faint  through  losse  of  blood,  moov*d 

not  at  all, 
But  lay  as  in  a  dreame  of  deepe  delight, 
Besmeard  with  pretious  balme,  whose  vertu- 

ous  might 
Did  heale  his  woundes,  and  scorching  heat 

Againe  she  stricken  was  with  sore  affright, 
And  for  his  saf etie  gan  devoutly  pray, 
And  watch  the  noyous  night,  and  wait  for 
joyous  day. 

LI 

The  joyous  day  gan  early  to  appeare, 
And  faiyre  Aurora  from  the  deawy  bed 
Of  aged  Tithone  gan  her  selfe  to  reare, 
With  rosy  cheekes,  for  shame  as  blushing 

ft      red; 

aer  golden  locks  for  hast  were  loosely 

shed 
Abont  her  eares,  when  Una  her  did  marke 
^^ymbe  to  her  charet,  all   with  flowers 

spred, 


From  heven  high  to  chace  the  chearelesse 

darke; 
With    mery  note    her    lowd    salutes  the 

mounting  larke. 

LII 

Then  freshly  up  arose  the  doughty  knight, 
All  healed  of  his  hurts  and  woundes  wide, 
And  did  himself e  to  battaile  ready  dight; 
Whose  early  foe  awaiting  him  beside 
To  have  devourd,  so  soone  as  day  he  spyde, 
When  now  he  saw  himselfe  so  freshly  reare. 
As  if  late  fight  had  nought  him  damnif yde, 
He  woxe  dismaid,  and  gan  his  fate  to  f eare ; 
Nathlesse   with  wonted  rage  he  him   ad- 
vaunced  neare. 

LIU 

And  in  his  first  encounter,  gaping  wyde, 
He  thought  attonoe  him  to  have  swallowd 

quight, 
And  rusht  upon  him  with  outrageous  pryde; 
Who  him  renoountring  fierce,  as  hauke  in 

flight. 
Perforce    rebutted    baoke.     The    weapon 

bright. 
Taking  advantage  of  his  open  jaw. 
Ran  through  his  mouth  with  so  importune 

might, 
That  deepe   emperst  his  darksom  hollow 

maw, 
And,  back  retyrd,  his  life  blood  forth  with 

all  did  draw. 

Liv 

So  downe  he  fell,  and  forth  his  life  did 
breath, 

That  vanisht  into  smoke  and  cloudes  swift; 

So  downe  he  fell,  that  th'  earth  him  under- 
neath 

Did  grone,  as  feeble  so  great  load  to  lift; 

So  downe  he  fell,  as  an  huge  rocky  clift. 

Whose  false  foimdacion  waves  have  washt 
away. 

With  dreadfull  poyse  is  from  the  mayne- 
land  rift, 

And,  rolling  downe,  great  Neptune  doth 
dismay ; 

So  downe  he  fell,  and  like  an  heaped  moun- 
taine  lay. 

LV 

The  knight  him  selfe  even  trembled  at  his 

fall. 
So  huge  and  horrible  a  masse  it  seemd; 
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And  his  deare  lady,  that  beheld  it  all, 
Durst  not  approch  for  dread  which  she 

misdeemd; 
But  yet  at  last,  whenas  the  direfull  feend 
She  saw  not  stirre,  of-shaking  vaine  affright, 
She  nigher  drew,  and  saw  that  joyous  end: 
Then  Uod  she  praysd,  and  thankt  her  faith- 
full  knight, 
That  had  atchievde  so  gpreat  a  conquest  by 
his  might. 


CANTO   XII 

T%rn  Una  to  the  Radcroaae  Knight 

Betrouthed  it  with  Joy: 
Though  f  alM  Dueaaa,  it  to  barre, 

Her  falM  sleightee  doe  imploy. 


Behold  !  I  see  the  haven  nigh  at  hand, 
To  which  I  meane  my  wearie  course  to 

bend; 
Vere  the  maine  shete,  and  beare  up  with  the 

land, 
The  which  afore  is  fajrrly  to  be  kend. 
And  seemeth  safe  from  storms  that  may 

offend: 
There  this  favre  virgin,  wearie  of  her  way. 
Must  landed  bee,  now  at  her  journey es  end; 
There  eke  my  feeble  barke  a  while  may 

stay. 
Till  mery  wynd  and  weather  call  her  thence 

away. 

II 

Scarsely  had  Phoebus  in  the  glooming  east 
Yett  harnessed  his  fvrie-footed  teeme, 
Ne   reard    above    the  earth  his    flaming 

creast. 
When  the  last   deadly  smoke  aloft   did 

steeme. 
That  signe  of  last  outbreathed  life  did 

seeme 
Unto  the  watchman  on  the  castle  wall ; 
Who  thereby  dead  that  balefull  beast  did 

deeme, 
And  to  his  lord  and  lady  lowd  gan  call. 
To  tell,  how  he  had  scene  the  dragons  fatall 

fall. 

Ill 

Uprose  with  hasty  joy,  and  feeble  speed, 
That  aged  syre,  the  lord  of  all  that  land. 
And  looked  forth,  to  weet  if  trew  indeed 
Those  tydinges  were,  as  he  did  understand: 


Which  whenas  trew  by  tryall  he  < 
He  badd  to  open  wyde  his  braaen 
Which  long  time  had  beene  ahul 

of  bond 
Proclaymed  joy  and  peace  thro 

state; 
For  dead  now  was  their  foe,  wl 

forrayed  late. 

IV 

Then  ean  triumphant  trompets  f 

That  sent  to  heven  the  ecchoed  re; 
Of  their  new  joy,  and  happie  vicU 
Gainst  him,  that  had  tnem  lon| 

with  tort, 
And  fast  imprisoned  in  sieged  f 
Then  all  the  people,  as  in  so         « 
To  him  assemblea  with  one  luii  a 
Rejoycing  at  the  fall  of  that  greal 
From  whose  etemall  bondage  i 

were  releast. 


Forth  came  that  auncient  lord  i 

queene, 
Arayd   in  antique    robes    downe 

grownd. 
And  saa  habiliments  right  well  be 
A  noble  crew  about  them  waited  i 
Of  sage  and  sober  peres,  all  gravel 
Whom  far  before  did  march  a  go( 
Of  tall  young  men,  all  hable  i 

sownd; 
But  now  they  laurell  braunchef 

hand. 
Glad  signe  of  victory  and  peace 

mnd. 

VI 

Unto  that  doughtie  conqnerour  tl 
And  him  before  themselves  proatn 
Their  lord  and  patrone  lomi  did 

clame, 
And  at  his  feet  their  lawrell  b< 

throw. 
Soone  after  them,  all  dauncing  on 
The  comely  virgins  came,  with 

dight. 
As  fresh  as  flowres  in  medow  gi 

grow,^ 
When  morning   deaw  npon  the 

doth  light: 
And  in  their  handet  sweet 

held  on  bight 
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VII 

And  them  before,  the  fry  of  children  yong 
Their  wanton  sportes  and  childish  mirth 

did  play, 
And  to  the  maydens   sownding  tymbrels 

song, 
Li  well  attimed  notes,  a  jovous  lay. 
And  made  delightfull  musick  all  the  way, 
UntiU  they  came  where  that  faire  virgin 

stood. 
As  fayre  Diana,  in  fresh  sonmiers  day, 
Beholdes  her  nymphes  enraung'd  in  shady 

wood, 
Some  wrestle,  some  do  nm,  some  bathe  in 

christall  flood; 

VIII 

So  she  beheld  those  maydens  meriment 
With  chearefuU  vew;    who,  when  to  her 

they  came. 
Themselves  to  gromid  with  gracious  hum- 

blesse  bent, 
And  her  ador'd  by  honorable  name. 
Lifting  to  heven  her  everlasting  fame: 
Then  on  her    head    they  sett  a  girlond 

greene, 
And  crowned  her  twixt  earnest  and  twixt 

Who,  in  her  self-resemblance  well  beseene, 
Did  seeme,   such  as    she   was,   a  goodly 
maiden  queene. 

IX 

And  after  all  the  raskall  many  ran, 
Heaped  together  in  rude  rablement. 
To  see  the  face  of  that  victorious  man; 
Whom  all  admired,  as  from  heaven  sent, 
And  gazd  upon  with  gaping  wonderment. 
But  when   they  came   where    that    dead 

dragon  lay, 
Stretcht  on  the  ground  in  monstrous  large 

extent. 
The  sight  with  ydle  feare  did  them  dis- 

^e  durst  approch  him  nigh,  to  touch,  or 
once  assay. 


^me  feard  and  fledd;    some  feard,  and 

well  it  faynd; 
^e,  that  would  wiser  seeme  then  all  the 

Wamd  him  not  touch,  for  yet  perhaps  re- 

maynd 
Some  lingring  life  within  his  hollow  brest, 


Or  in  his  wombe  might  lorke  some  hidden 

nest 
Of  many  dragonettes,  his  fruitfuU  seede; 
Another  saide,  that  in  his  eyes  did  rest 
Yet  sparckling  fyre,  and  badd  thereof  take 

heed; 
Another  said,  he  saw  him  move  his  eyes 

indeed. 

XI 

One  mother,  whenas  her  foolehardy  chyld 
Did  come  to  neare,  and  with  his  talants 

Halfe  dead  through  feare,  her  litle  babe 

revyld. 
And  to  her  gossibs  gan  in  counsell  say: 
*  How  can  I  tell,  but  that  his  talants  may 
Yet  scratch  my  sonne,  or  rend  his  tenaer 

hand?' 
So    diversly  them    selves   in  vaine   they 

fray; 
Whiles  some  more  bold,  to  measure  him 

nigh  stand. 
To  prove  how  many  acres  he  did  spred  of 

land. 

XII 

Thus    flocked    all   the    folke  him  rownd 

about, 
The  whiles  that  hoarie  king,  with  all  his 

traine. 
Being  arrived  where  that  champion  stout 
After  his  foes  defeasaunce  did  remaine. 
Him  goodly  greetes,  and  fayre  does  enter- 

tayne 
With  princely  gifts  of  yvory  and  g^ld, 
AjQd  thousand  thankes  him  yeeldes  for  all 

his  paine: 
Then  when  his  daughter  deare  he  does  be- 
hold. 
Her   dearely   doth   imbrace,   and   kisseth 
manifold. 

XIII 

And  after  to  his  pallace  he  them  bringes, 
With   shaumes,   and   trompets,   and   with 

clarions  sweet; 
And  all  the  way  the  joyous  people  singes. 
And  with  their  garments  strowes  the  paved 

street; 
Whence  mounting  up,  they  fynd  purvey- 

aunce  meet 
Of  all  that  royall  princes  court  became. 
And  all  the  floore  was  underneath  their 

feet 
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Bespredd  with  costly  scarlott  of  gpreat 
name. 

On  wliich  they  lowly  sitt,  and  fitting  pur- 
pose frame. 

XIV 

What  needes  me  tell  their  feast  and  goodly 

guize, 
In  which  was  nothing  riotous  nor  vaine  ? 
What  needes  of  dainty  dishes  to  devize, 
Of  comely  services,  or  courtly  trayne  ? 
My  narrow  leaves  cannot  in  them  contayne 
The  large  discourse  of  roiall  princes  state. 
Yet  was  their  manner  then  out  bare  and 

playne: 
For  th   antique  world  excesse  and  pryde 

did  hate; 
Such  proud  luxurious  pompe  is  swollen  up 

but  late. 

XV 

Then,  when  with  meates  and  drinkes  of 

every  kinde 
Their  fervent  appetites  they  quenched  had, 
That  auncient  lord  gan  fit  occasion  fiude, 
Of  straunge  adventures,  and  of  perils  sad. 
Which  in  his  travell  him  befallen  had. 
For  to  demaund  of  his  renowmed  guest: 
Who  then  with  utterance  grave,  and  coun- 
tenance sad, 
From  poynt  to  poynt,  as  is  before  exprest, 
Discourst  his  voyage  long,  according  his  re- 
quest. 

XVI 

Great  pleasure,  mixt  with  pittifuU  regard, 
That  godly  king  and  quecne  did  passion- 
ate, 
Whyles  they  his  pittif ull  adventures  heard. 
That  oft  they  aid   lament  his   lucklcsse 

state. 
And  often  blame  the  too  importune  fate. 
That  heapd  on  him  so  many    wrathfull 

wreakes; 
For  never  gentle  knight,  as  he  of  late. 
So  tossed  was  in  Fortunes  cruell  freakes; 
And  all  the  while  salt  teares  bedeawd  the 
hearers  cheaks. 

XVII 

Then  sayd  the  royall  pere  in  sober  wise: 
*  Deare  sonne,  great  beene  the  evils  which 

re  bore 
From  first  to  last  in  your  late  enterprise^ 
That  I  note  whether  praise  or  pitty  more: 


For  never  living  man,  I  w< 

In  sea  of  deadly  daungera  waa 

But  since  now  rafe  ye  seiaed  haw  uk 

And  well  arrived  are,  (High  God  be  imbi 

Let  us  devize  of  ease  and  everlasting  i 

xvm 

*  Ah  !  dearest  lord,'  said  then  that  i 

knight, 

*  Of  ease  or  rest  I  mav  not  yet  deviie: 
For  by  the  faith  which  I  to 


I  bownden  am  streight  after  this  emps 
As  that  your  daughter  can  ye  well  ad«A 
Backe  to  retoume  to  that  great  i 

Queene, 
And  her  to  serve  sixe  yeares  in  warlike  i 
Gainst  that  proud  Paynim  King  that  w 

her  teene: 
Therefore  I  ought  crave  pardon,  till  I 

have  beene.' 


XIX 


r/ 


*  Unhappy  falls  that  hard  neoi 

Quoth  he,  *  the  troubler  of  my  i 

And  vowed  foe  of  my  felicity; 

Ne  I  against  the  same  can  justly 

But  since  that  band  ye  cannot  now  rek 

Nor  doen  undoe,  (ror  vowes  m 

vayne) 
Soone  as  the  terme  of  those  six  yeares  i 

cease. 
Ye  then  shall  hether  backe  retonme 
The  marriage  to  accomplish  vowd  i 

you  twayn. 

XX 

<  Which,  for  my  part,  I  eovet  to 

In  sort  as  through  the  world  x  un 

clame. 
That  who  so  kild  that  monster  mort 

forme, 
And  him  in  hardy  battayle  overouney 
Should  have  mine  onely  dan^^^ar  to  Ui 

dame. 
And  of  my  kingdome  heyre  appnnrant  bee: 
Therefore  since  now  to  Uiee  perteynee  tks 

same, 
By  dew  desert  of  noble  chevalreet 
Both  daughter  and  eke  kingdome,  lol  I 

yield  to  thee.' 

XXI 

Then  forth  he  called  that  his  dam^itar  fiiji% 
The  faiMstUn',  his  onely  da^gMerd 
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f  daughter  and  his  only  hayre ; 
r        proceeding    with    sad  sober 

11.  »d  doth  the  morning  starre  ap- 

(are 

he  east,  with  flaming  lockes  be- 

kC  dawning  day  is  drawing  neare, 
uie  world  does  bring  long  wished 

t; 

fresh  that  lady  shewd  her  selfe 
t      it: 

XXII 

and  fresh,  as  freshest  flowre  in 
v: 
d   layd   her  mournefull   stole 

ow-like  sad  wimple  throwne  awajr, 
ith  her  heavenly  beautie  she  did 

u  her  wearie  journey  she  did  ride; 
ker  now  a  garment  she  did  weare 
white,  withoutten  spot  or  pride, 
.   like   silke  and  silver  woven 

;her  silke  nor  silver  therein  did 
>peare. 

XXIII 

zing  brightnesse   of  her  beauties 

(ame, 

ious  light  of  her  sunshyny  face, 

were    as    to    strive  against    the 
reame: 

ed  rimes  are  all  too  rude  and  bace, 
renly  lineaments  for  to  enchace. 
er;  for  her  own  deare  loved  knight, 

she  daily  with  himselfe  in  place, 
ier  much  at  her  celestiall  sight: 

he  seene  her  fairs,  but  never  so 
ire  dight. 

XXIV 

J  dight,  when  she  in  presence  came, 
3r  syre  made  humble  reverence, 
red  low,  that  her  right  well  he- 
me, 

ed  grace  unto  her  excellence: 
h  great  wisedome  and  grave  elo- 
lence 
1  to  sav  —     But  eare  he  thus  had 

yd. 

ring  speede,  and  seeming    great 
«tencea 


Came  rnnning  in,  much  like  a  man  dismaydi 
A  messenger  with  letters,  which  his  message 
sayd. 

XXV 

All  in  the  open  hall  amazed  stood 
At  suddeinnesse  of  that  tmwary  sight, 
And  wondred  at  his  breathlesse  hasty  mood. 
But  he  for  nought  would  stay  his  passage 

right. 
Till  fast  before  the  king  he  did  alight; 
Where  falling  flat,  great  humblesse  he  did 

make. 
And  kist  the  g^und  whereon  his  foot  was 

pight; 
Then  to  his  handes  that  writt  he  did  betake. 
Which  he  disclosing,  read  thus,  as  the  paper 

spake: 

XXVI 

*  To  thee,  most  mighty  king  of  Eden  f  ayre, 
Her  greeting  sends  in  these  sad  lines  ad- 

drest 
The  wofull  daughter  and  forsaken  heyre 
Of  that  great  Emperour  of  all  the  West; 
And  bids  thee  be  advized  for  the  best. 
Ere  thou  thy  daughter  linck  in  holy  band 
Of  wedlocke  to  that  new  unknowen  guest: 
For  he  already  plighted  his  right  hand 
Unto  another  love,  and  to  another  land. 

xxvn 

*  To  me,  sad  mayd,  or  rather  widow  sad, 
He  was  aft'yaunced  long  time  before, 

And  sacred  pledges  he  both  gave,  and  had, 
False   erraunt  knight,  infamous,  and  for- 
swore ! 
Witnesse  the  burning  altars,  which  he  swore. 
And  guilty  heavens  of  his  bold  perjury. 
Which  though  he  hath  polluted  oft  of  yore, 
Yet  I  to  them  for  judgement  just  doe  fly. 
And  them  conjure  t'  avenge  this  shamefull 
injury. 

XXVIII 

*  Therefore  since  mine  he  is,  or  free  or  bond, 
Or  false  or  trew,  or  living  or  else  dead. 
Withhold,  O  soverayne  prince,  your  hasty 

bond 
From  knitting  league  with  him,  I  you  aread; 
Ne  weene  my  right  with  strength  adowne 

to  tread, 
Through  weakenesse  of  my  widowhed  or  woe : 
For  Truth  is  strong,  her  rightf ull  cause  to 

plead, 
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And  shall  finde  friends,  if  need  requireth 

soe. 
So  bids  thee  well  to  fare,  thy  neither  friend 

nor  foe,  Fidessa.' 

XXIX 

When  he  these  bitter  bjting  wordes  had 

red, 
The  tydings   straunge    did   him  abashed 

make. 
That  still  he  sate  long  time  astonished. 
As  in  great  muse,  ne  word  to  creature 

spake. 
At  last  his  solemne  silence  thus  he  brake, 
With    doubtfull    eyes  fast    fixed  on  his 


eui 
ubt 


est: 


*  Redoubted  knight,  that  for  myne  only 

sake 
Thy  life  and  honor  late  adrenturest. 
Let  nought  be  hid  from  me,  that  ought  to 

be  exprest. 

XXX 

*  What  meane  these  bloody  Towes  and  idle 

threats, 
Throwne  out   from  womanish    impatient 

mynd  ? 
What  heyens  ?  what  altars  ?  what  enraged 

heates. 
Here  heaped  up  with  termes  of  love  un- 

kynd, 
My  conscience  cleare  with  guilty  bands 

would  bynd  ? 
High  God  be  witnesse,  that  I  guiltlesse 

ame  f 
But  if  your  self e,  sir  knight,  ye  faulty  f ynd, 
Or  wrapped  be  in  loves  of  former  dame. 
With  cryme  doe  not  it  cover,  but  disclose 

the  same.' 

XXXI 

To  whom  the  Redcrosse  Knight  thisanswere 
sent: 

*  My  lord,  my  king,  be  nought  hereat  dis- 

mayd. 
Till  well  ye  wote  by  grave  intendiment, 
What  woman,  and  wherefore,  doth  me  up- 

brayd 
With  breach  of  love  and  loialty  betrayd. 
It  was  in  my  mishaps,  as  hitherward 
I  lately  traveild,  that  unwares  I  strayd 
Out  ox  my  way,  through  perils  straunge 

and  hard; 
That  day  should  faile  me  ere  I  had  them 

all  declaid. 


XXXII 

<There  did  I  find,  or  rather  I 
Of  this  false  woman,  that 
Fidessa  hight  the  fttlsest  dame  on  \ 
Most  false  Duessa,  ro^rall  richly  di 
That  easy  was  t'  inveigle  weaker 
Who  by  her  wicked  arts  and  wielj 
Too  false  and  strong  for  earthly 

might, 
Unwares  me  wrought  unto  her  wid 
And  to  my  foe  betrayd,  when  least . 

ilL' 

xxxin 

Then  stepped  forth  the  g^oodly  royal 
And  on  the  ground  her  self  e  prostiat 
With  sober  countenaunce  thus  to  hi 

*  O  pardon  me,  my  soveraine  lord,  t 
The  secret  tr^wons,  which  of  late  1 
To  have  bene  wrought  by  that  ft 

ceresse. 
Shee,  onely  she,  it  is,  that  earst  did 
This  gentle  knight  into  so  gn 
That  death  him  did  awaite  in        j 

ednesse. 

XXXIV 

*  And  now  it  seemes,  that  she  i 
This  crafty  messenger  with  letMrn 
To  worke  new  woe  and  improvided 
By  breaking  of  the  band  betwixt  us 
Wherein  she  used  hath  the  practicl 
Of  this  false  footman,  clokt  with 

nesse, 
Whome  if  ye  please  for  to  discover 
Ye  shall  him  Archimago  find,  1 1^ 
The  falsest  man  alive;   who  trie 

find  no  lesse.' 

XXXV 

The  king  was  greatly  ved  at  her 
And,  all  with  suddein  um  h 

Bad    on   that  messenger  ruue 

reach. 
Ef  tsoones  the  gard,  which  <m  hit  t 

wait, 
Attacht  that  faytor  false,  and  b 

strait: 
Who,  seeming  sorely  cbanffed  at  hi 
As  chained  beare,  whom  cruell  di 

bait. 
With  ydle  force  did  faine  them 

stand. 
And  often  semblannce  made  to 

their  hand. 
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XXXVI 

they  him  layd  full  low  in  dungeon 

deepe, 
bound  him  hand  and  foote  with  yron 

chains, 
with  continual  watch  did  warely  keepe: 
» then  would  thinke,  that  by  his  subtile 

trains 
could  escape  fowle  death  or  deadly 

pains? 
s  when  that  princes  wrath  was  pacifide, 
lan  renew  the  late  forbidden  bains, 
to  the  knight  his  daughter  deare  he 

tyde, 
b  sacred  rites  and  vowes  for  ever  to 

abyde. 

XXXVII 

owne  two  hands  the  holy  knotts  did 

knitt, 

lone  but  death  for  ever  can  divide; 
u^       two  hands,  for  such  a  turne  most 

bousling  fire  did  kindle  and  provide, 
I  holy  water  thereon  sprinckled  wide ; 
which  the  bushy  teade  a  groome  did 

light, 
I  sacred  lamp  in  secret  chamber  hide, 
it  should  not  be  quenched  day  nor 

night, 
feare  of  evill  fates,  but  burneu  ever 

bright. 

XXXVIII 

!ii  gan  they  sprinckle  all  the  posts  with 

wine, 
I  made  great  feast   to  solemnize  that 

day: 
!y  all  perf umde  with  frankincense  divine, 
1  Drecious  odours  fetcht  from  far  away, 

all  the  house  did  sweat  with  great 

aray: 
1  all  the   while    sweete    musicke    did 

apply 
f  curious  skill,  the  warbling  notes  to 

.  play, 

drive  away  the  dull  melancholy; 
i  whiles  one  sung  a  song  of  love  and 
jollity. 

XXXIX 

fing  the  which  there  was  an  heavenly 
noise 

I  sownd  through  all  the  pallace  plea- 
santly. 


Like  as  it  had  bene  many  an  angels  voice 
Singing  before  th'  Eternall  Majesty, 
In  their  trinall  triplicities  on  hye; 
Yett  wist  no  creature,  whence  that  hevenly 

sweet 
Proceeded,  yet  each  one  felt  secretly, 
Himselfe    thereby    refte    of    his    sences 

meet. 
And  ravished  with  rare  impression  in  his 

sprite. 

XL 

Great  joy  was  made  that  day  of  young  and 

old. 
And  solemne  feast  proclaymd  throughout 

the  land. 
That  their   exceeding  merth  may  not  be 

told; 
Suffice  it  heare  by  signes  to  understand 
The  usuall  joyes  at  knitting  of  loves  band. 
Thrise  happy  man  the  knight  himselfe  did 

hold. 
Possessed  of  his  ladies  hart  and  hand, 
And  ever,  when  his  eie  did  her  behold. 
His  heart  did  seeme  to  melt  in  pleasures 

manifold. 

XLI 

Her  joyous  presence  and  sweet  company 
In  full  content  he  there  did  long  enjoy, 
Ne  wicked  envy,  ne  vile  gealosy. 
His  deare  delights  were  hable  to  annoy: 
Yet,  swimming  in  that  sea  of  blisfuU  joy. 
He  nought  forgott,  how  he  whilome  had 

sworne. 
In  case  he  could  that  monstrous  beast  de- 
stroy. 
Unto  his  Faery  Queene  backe  to  retourne: 
The  which  he  shortly  did,  and  Una  left  to 
moume. 

XLII 

Now  strike   your   sailes,   yee  jolly   mari- 
ners, 
For  we  be  come  unto  a  quiet  rode. 
Where  we  must  land  some  of  our  passen- 
gers, 
And  light  this  weary  vessell  of  her  lode. 
Here  she  a  while  may  make  her  safe  abode, 
Till  she  repaired  have  her  tackles  spent. 
And    wants    supplide;    and     then    againe 

abroad 
On  the  long  voiage  whereto  she  is  bent: 
Well  may  she  speede,  and  fairely  finish  her 
intent. 
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THE  SECOND   BOOKE 

OF  THE   FAERIE  QUEENE 
CONTAYNING 

THE  LEGEND  OF  SIR  GUYON 

OR 
OF  TEMPERAUNXE 

I 

Right  well  I  wote,  most  mighty  Sover- 

aine, 
That  all  this  famous  antique  historj 
Of  some  th'  aboimdance  of  an  ydle  braine 
Will  jud^d  be,  and  painted  forg^rj, 
Rather  then  matter  of  just  memory; 
Sith  none  that  breatheth  living  aire  does 

know, 
Where  is  that  happy  land  of  Faery, 
Which  I  so  much  doe  vaunt,  yet  no  where 

show, 
But  vouch  antiquities,  which  no  body  can 

know. 

II 

But  let  that  man  with  better  sence  advize. 
That  of  the  world  least  part  to  us  is  red: 
And  daily  how  through  hardy  enterprize 
Many  great  regions  are  discovered, 
Which  to  late  age  were  never  mentioned. 
Who  ever  heard  of  th'  Indian  Peru  ? 
Or  who  in  venturous  vessell  measured 
The  Amazons  huee  river,  now  found  trew  ? 
Or  fruitf uUest  Virginia  who  did  ever  vew  ? 

Ill 

Yet  all  these  were  when  no  man  did  them 

know. 
Yet  have  from  wisest  ages  hidden  beene; 
And   later  times  thinges  more  unknowne 

shall  show. 
Why  then  should  witlesse  man  so  much 

misweene, 
That  nothing  is,  but  that  which  he  hath 

scene  ? 
What  if  within  the  moones  fayre  shining 

Bpheare, 
What  if  in  every  other  starre  unseene, 
Of  other  worldes  he  happily  should  heare  ? 
He  wonder  would  much  more;  yet  such  to 

some  appcare. 

IV 

Of  Faery  Lond  yet  if  he  more  inanyre. 
By  certein  signes,  here  sett  in  sonarie  place, 


He  may  it  fynd;  ne  let  him  then  i 
But  yield  ms  senoe  to  bee  too  Im 

bace. 
That  no'te  without  an  hound  fine  J 

trace. 
And  thou,  O  fayrest  Pri 
In  this  &iyre  mirrhonr  j     un»  ucmt 

face, 
And  thine  owne  reahnes  in  lond  of  i 
And  in  this  antique  ymage  thy  grea 

cestry. 


The  which  O  pardon  me  thus  to  eoli 
In  covert  vele,  and  wrap  in  shadowei 
That  feeble  eyes  your  glory  may  bel 
Which  ells  could  not  endure  those  I 

bright. 
But  would  bee  dazled  with  ezceedini 
O  pardon  !  and  vouchsafe  with  pat 
The  brave  adventures  of  this  Faery  i 
The  good  Sir  Guyon,  grationsly  to  h 
In  whom  great  rule  of  Temp'raunoe 

doUi  ai^>eare. 


CANTO  I 

Guyon,  by  ArebfanaM  abosd. 
The  Redoroaw  Kmght  awaytM ; 

Fyndea  Mordant  mud  AmarU  alaiat 
Witii  PleMurM  poiMMMd  bajriM. 


That  conning  architect  of  cancred  { 
Whom  princes  late  displeasure  left  in 
For  falsed  letters  and  suborned  wyk 
Soone  as  the  Redcrosae  Knight  he 

stands 
To  beene  departed  out  of  £d 
To  serve  againe  his  soveraine  £.Aun  > 
His  artes  he  moves,  and  out  of  c 

handes 
Himselfe  he  frees  by  ■eciet  meai 

scene; 
His  shackles  emptie  lefte,  him  selfe  < 

cleene. 

n 

And  forth  he  fares  full  of  malicknu 
To  worken  mischiefe  and  avenging  ' 
Where  ever  he  that  goodly  kniipht  mi 
His  onely  hart  sore  and  his  It  Io 
Sith  Una  now  he  algates  n 
Whom  his  victorious  hi 
store 
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i  crowne  and  kingdom  late  ygos: 

he  enjoyes  sure  peace  for  ever- 

jre, 

srbeaten  ship  arryy'd  on  happie 

ore. 

Ill 

efore  now  the  object  of  his  spight 
lly  food  he  makes:  him  to  offend 

I  treason,  or  by  open  fight, 

s,  of  all  his  drifte  the  aymed  end: 
lis  subtile  engins  he  does  bend, 
ick  witt,  and  his  fayre  fyled  tonge, 
usand  other  sleightes:  for  well  he 
Dd 

t  now  in  doubtfuU  ballaimce  hong; 
ly  could  bee  hurt,  who  was  already 
3ng. 

IV 

e  went,  he  craf tie  stales  did  lay, 

oning  traynes  him  to  entrap  un- 

ires, 

y  spyals  plast  in  all  his  way, 

i  what  course  he  takes,  and  how 

t  fares; 

him  at  a  vauntage  in  his  snares, 
so  wise  and  wary  was  the  knight 
.  of  his  former  harmes  and  cares, 

descryde,  and  shonned  still  his 
ight: 

that  once  was  caught,  new  bait 

II  hardly  byte. 


le  th'  enchaunter  would  not  spare 
s  payne, 

X)  win  occasion  to  his  will; 
hen  he  long  awaited  had  in  vayne, 
igd  his  mynd  from  one  to  other  ill: 
1  good  he  enimy  was  still. 
!  way  him  fortuned  to  meet, 
arching  underneath  a  shady  hill, 
y  knight,   all  armd    in    hamesse 
eete, 

m  his  head  no  place  appeared  to  his 
be. 

VI 

i       was  full  comely  and  upright, 

ce  demure  and  temperate, 
'  bu  ausme  and  terrible  in  sight. 
Bard  his  friendes,  and  did  his  foes 
Biate: 
an  £lfin  borne,  of  noble  state 


And  mickle  worship  in  his  native  land; 
Well  could  he  tourney  and  in  lists  debate. 
And  knighthood  tooke  of  good  Sir  Huons 

hfljid. 
When  with  King  Oberon  he  came  to  Fary 

Land. 

VII 

Him  als  accompanyd  upon  the  way 
A  comely  palmer,  clad  in  bl»ek  aittyre, 
Of  rypest  yeares,  and  heares  all  hoarie  gray, 
That  with  a  staffe  his  feeble  steps  did  stire, 
Least  his  long  way  his  aged  limbes  should 

tire: 
And  if  by  lookes  one  may  the  mind  aread, 
He  seemd  to  be  a  sage  and  sober  syre. 
And  ever  with  slow  pace  the  knight  did  lead, 
Who  taught  his  trampling  steed  with  equall 

steps  to  tread. 

VIII 

Such  whenas  Archimago  them  did  view, 
He  weened  well  to  worke  some  uncouth  wyle. 
Eftsoones,  untwisting  his  deceiptfull  clew, 
He  gan  to  weave  a  web  of  wicked  gpiyle; 
And  with  faire  countenance  and  flattrmg 

style 
To  them  approching,  thus  the  knight  be- 
spake: 

*  Fayre  sonne  of  Mars,  that  seeke  with  war- 

like spoyle. 
And  great  atchiev'ments,  great  your  self e  to 

make. 
Vouchsafe  to  stay  your  steed  for  humble 

misers  sake.' 

IX 

He  stayd  his  steed  for  humble  misers  sake, 
And  badd  tell  on  the  tenor  of  his  playnt; 
Who  feigning  then  in  every  limb  to  quake. 
Through    inward   feare,  and   seeming  pale 

and  faynt. 
With  piteous  mone  his  percing  speach  gan 

paynt: 

*  Deare  lady,  how  shall  I  declare  thy  cace. 
Whom  late  I  left  in  languorous  constraynt  ? 
Would  God,  thy  self e  now  present  were  in 

place. 
To  tell  this  mefull  tale  !  Thy  sight  oould 
win  thee  grace. 


<  Or  rather   would,  O  I    would    it    so  had 

chaimst. 
That  you,  most  noble  sir,  had  present  beene 
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When  that  lewd  rybauld,  with  yyle  lust  ad- 

vaunst, 
Laid  first  his  filthie  hands  on  virgin  cleene, 
To  spoyle  her  dainty  corps,  so  faire   and 

sheene 
As  on  the  earth,  g^eat  mother  of  us  all, 
With  living  eye  more  fayre  was  never  seene, 
Of  chastity  and  honour  virginall: 
Witnes,  ye  heavens,  whom  she  in  vaine  to 

help  did  call.' 

XI 

*  How  may  it  be,'  sayd  then  the  knight  half e 

wroth, 
*That  knight  should  knighthood  ever  so 
have  shent  ? ' 

*  None  but  that  saw,'  quoth  he,<  would  weene 

for  troth, 
How  shamefully  that  mayd  he   did  tor- 
ment. 
Her  looser  golden  lockes  he  rudely  rent. 
And  drew  her  on  the  ground,  and  his  sharpe 

sword 
Against  her  snowy  brest  he  fiercely  bent. 
And  threatned  death  with  many  a  bloodie 

word; 
Tounge  hates  to  tell  the  rest,  that  eye  to 
see  abhord.' 

XII 

Therewith  amoved  from  his  sober  mood, 

*  And  lives  he  yet,'  said  he, '  that  wrought 

this  act, 
And  doen   the  heavens  afford   him  vitall 

food?' 
'  He  lives,'  quoth  he,  *  and  boasteth  of  the 

fact, 
Ne  yet  hath  any  knight  his  courage  crackt.' 

*  Where  may  that  treachour  then,'  sayd  he, 

*  be  found. 
Or    by   what  meanes  may   I   his  footing 

tract?' 
'That  shall  I  shew,'  said  he,  <as  sure  as 

hound 
The  stricken  deare  doth   chaleng  by  the 

bleeding  wound.' 

XIII 

He  stayd  not  lenger  talke,  but  with  fierce 

And  zealous  haste  away  is  quickly  gone. 
To  seeke  that  knight,  where  him  that  crafty 

squyre 
Supposd  to  be.   They  do  arrive  anone, 
Wnere  sate  a  gentle  lady  all  alone, 


With  garments  rent,  and  heaie  d 

eled, 
Wringing  her  handes,  and  making  ; 

mone: 
Her  swollen  eyes  were  much  disfigoj 
And  her  faire  face  with  teares  was 

blubbered. 

XIV 

The  knight,  approching  nigh,  thns 

said: 
'  Fayre  lady,  through  fowle  sorrow 

dight. 
Great  pitty  is  to  see  you  thus  diamay 
And    marre   the  blossom  of  yonr  i 

bright: 
Forthy  appease    your  griefe  and 

plight. 
And  tell  the  cause  of  your  conceived 
For  if  he  live  that  hath  you  doen  des 
He  shall  you  doe  dew  recompence  i 
Or  els  his  wrong  with  greater  ] 


mamtaine.' 


XV 


Which  when  she  heard,  as  in  d 

wise. 
She  wilfully  her  sorrow  did  augmeni 
And  off  red  hope  of  comfort  did  desp 
Her  golden  lockes  most  cruelly  she  i 
And  scratcht  her  face  with  ghastly 

ment; 
Ne  would  she  speake,  ne  see,  ne  ; 

seene, 
But  hid  her  visage,  and  her  head 

bent, 
Either  for  grievous  shame,  or  for 

teene, 
As  if  her  hart  with  sorow  bad  tnu 

beene: 

XVI 

Till  her  that  squyre  bespake:    *Mi 

my  liefe, 
For  Gods    deare   love  be  not  so 

bent. 
But  doe  vouchsafe  now  to  receive  re 
The  which  good  fortune  doth  to  yo 

sent. 
For  what  bootes  it  to  weepe  and  I 

ment, 
When  ill  is  chaunst,  but  doth  the 

crease, 
And  the  weake  minde  with  double  w 

ment  ? ' 
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m  she  her  squyre  beard  speake,  she  gan 

appease 
Toluntarie  paine,  and  f eele  some  secret 

ease. 

XVII 

oone   she   said:    *  Ah !    gentle  trustie 

squyre, 

comfort  can  I,  wofull  wretch,  con- 

ceave, 
irhy  should  ever  I  henceforth  desyre 
see   faire   heavens   face,  and  life  not 

leave, 
that   false  traytour  did  my  honour 

reave?' 

travtour  certes,'  saide   the   Faerie 

kn     it, 

man,  that  ever  would  deceave 

le  Aady,or  her  wrong  through  might: 

were  too  little  paine  for  such  a  fowle 

despight. 

XVIII 

t  now,  f ayre  lady,  comfort  to  you  make, 
.  read  who  hath  ye  wrought  this  sham- 
full  plight, 
i  short  revenge  the  man  may  overtake, 
ere  so  he  be,  and  soone  upon  him  light.' 
rtes,'  saide  she,   'I  wote  not  how  he 

hight, 
under  him  a  gray  steede  did  he  wield, 
ose  sides   with    dapled  circles   weren 

dight; 
ight  he  rode,  and  in  his  silver  shield 
lx>re  a  bloodie  crosse,  that  quartred  all 
the  field.' 

XIX 

)w  by  my  head,'  saide  Guyon,  *  much  I 

muse, 
ir  that  same  knight  should  do  so  fowle 

amis, 
ever  gentle  damzell  so  abuse: 
r  may  I  boldly  say,  he  surely  is 
ight  good  knight,  and  trew  of  word  ywis : 
iresent  was,  and  can  it  witnesse  well, 
ben  armes  he  swore,  and   streight  did 

enterpris 
i'  adventure  of  the  Errant  Damozell; 
which  he  hath  g^eat  glory  wonne,  as  I 

heare  tell. 

XX 

^athlesse  he  shortly  shall  againe  be  tryde, 
nd  faiiely  quit  him  of  th'  imputed  blame, 


Els  be  ye  sure  he  dearely  shall  abyde. 
Or  make  you  good  amendment  for  the  same : 
All  wrongs  have  mendes,  but  no  amendes  of 

shame. 
Now  therefore,  lady,  rise  out  of  your  paine. 
And  see  the  salving  of  your  blotted  name.' 
Full  loth  she  seemd  thereto,  but  yet  did 

faine; 
For  she  was  inly  glad  her  purpose  so  to 

gaine. 

XXI 

Her  purpose  was  not  such  as  she  did  faine, 

Ne  yet  her  person  such  as  it  was  scene ; 

But  under  simple  shew  and  semblant  plaine 

Lurkt  false  Duessa  secretly  unseene. 

As  a  chaste  virgin,  that  baa  wronged  beene: 

So  had  false  Archimago  her  disguysd. 

To  cloke  her  guile  with  sorrow  and  sad 

teene; 
And  eke  himselfe  had  craftily  devisd 
To  be  her  squire,  and  do  her  service  well 

aguisd. 

XXII 

Her  late,  f orlome  and  naked,  he  had  found, 
Where  she  did  wander  in  waste  wildemesse. 
Lurking  in  rockes  and  caves  far  under 

ground. 
And  with  g^eene  mosse  cov'ring  her  naked- 

nesse. 
To  hide  her  shame  and  loathly  filthinesse, 
Sith  her  Prince  Arthur  of  proud  ornaments 
And  borrowd  beauty  spoyld.  Her  nathelesse 
Th'  enchaimter  finding  fit  for  his  intents 
Did  thus  revest,  and  deckt  with  dew  habili- 
ments. 

XXIII 

For  all  he  did  was  to  deceive  good  knights. 
And  draw  them  from  pursuit  of  praise  and 

fame, 
To  slug  in  slouth  and  sensuall  delights. 
And  end  their  daies  with  irrenowmed  shame. 
And  now  exceeding  g^iefe  him  overcame. 
To  see  the  Redcrosse  thus  advaunced  bye; 
Therefore  this  craftie  engine  he  did  frame, 
A^inst  his  praise  to  stirre  up  enmitye 
Oi  such,  as  vertues   like   mote  unto  him 

allye. 

XXIV 

So  now  he  Guyon  guydes  an  imcouth  way 
Through  woods  and  mountaines,  till  tney 
came  at  last 
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Into  a  pleasant  dale,  that  lowly  lay 
Betwixt  two  hilsy  whose  high  heads,  over- 

plast, 
The  v^ey  did  with  eoole  shade  overcast: 
Through  midst  thereof  a  little  river  rold, 
By  which  there  sate  a  knight  with  helme 

unlaste, 
Himselfe  refreshing  with  the  liquid  cold, 
After  his  travell  long,  and  labours  manifold. 

XXV 

*  Lo  !  yonder  he,'  cryde  Archimage  alowd, 

*  That  wrought  the  shameful!  &ct,  which  I 

did  shew. 
And  now  he  doth  himselfe  in  secret  shrowd, 
To  fly  the  vengeaunce  for  his  outrage  dew; 
But  vaine:  for  ye  shall  dearely  do  him  rew, 
So  God  ye  speed  and  send  you  good  suo- 

cesse; 
Which  we  far  off  will  here  abide  to  vew.* 
So  they  him  left,  inflamed  with  wrathful- 

nesse. 
That  streifi'ht  against  that  knight  his  speare 

he  did  addresse. 

XXVI 

Who,  seeing  him  fiom  far  so  fierce  to 

prieke. 
His  warlike  armes  about  him  gan  embrace. 
And  in  the  rest  his  ready  speare  did  sticke; 
Tho,  when  as  still  he  saw  lum  towards  pace. 
He  gan  rencounter  him  in  equall  race: 
They  bene  ymett,  both  ready  to  affrap, 
When  suddeinly  that  warriour  gan  abtice 
His  threatned  speare,  as  if  some  new  mis- 
hap 
Had  him  betide,  or  hidden  danger  did  en- 
trap: 

XXVII 

And  cryde,  <  Mereie,  sir  knight !  and  mercie, 

lord. 
For  mine  offence   and  heedelesse  hardi- 

ment, 
That  had  almost  committed  crime  abhord. 
And  with  reprochfull  shame  mine  honour 

shent, 
Whiles  cursed  Steele  against  that  badge  I 

bent. 
The  sacred  badge  of  my  Redeemers  death. 
Which  on  your  shield  is  set  for  ornament.' 
But  his  fierce  foe  his  steed  could  stay  un- 

eath. 
Who,  prickt  with  courage  kene,  did  cruell 

battell  breath. 


xxvni 

But  when  he  heard  him  speake, 

way  he  knew 
His  errour,  and  himselfe  inclyi 
*  Ah !   deare  Sir  Guyon,  well  ue 

you. 

But  me  behoveth  rather  to  upfaray 
Whose  hastie   hand  so    far  froi 

strayd, 
That  almost  it  did  haynous  violem 
On  that  fayre  ymage  of    that 

mayd, 
That  decks  and  armes  your 

&ure  defence: 
Your  court'sie  takes  on  you  ano 

offence.' 

XXIX 

So  beene  they  both  at  one,  and  < 

reare 
Their  bevers  bright,  each  oihez 

g^et; 
Goodly  comportaunce  each  to  otl 
And  entertiune  themselves  with  « 

meet. 
Then  saide  the  Redcrosse  Knighl 

mote  I  weet. 
Sir  Guyon,  why  with  so  fierce 
And  fell  intend  ye  did  at  earst  luo 
For  sith  I  know  your  goodly  govei 
Great  cause,  I  weene,  you  guided, 

uncouth  chaunce/ 

XXX 

<  Certes,'  said  he, '  well  mote  I  sban 
The  fond  encheason  that  me  h 
A  false  infamous  faitour  late  betei 
Me  for  to  meet,  that  seemed  ill  be 
And  playnd  of  grievous  outrage,  i 

red 
A  knight  had  wrought  against  a  \m 
Which  to  avenge,  he  to  this  place  : 
Where  you  he  made  the  marke  o 

tent. 
And  now  is  fled:  foule  shame  1 

wher  he  went ! ' 

XXXI 

So  can  he  tume  his  earnest  unto  ] 
Through  goodly  handling  and  w 

peraimce. 
By  this  his  aged  guide  in  preaenoe 
Who,  soone  as  on  that  knight  hit 

glaunce, 
Eftsoones  of  him  had  perfect  e 
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him  in  Faery  court  he  late  avizd; 
■ayd:   *Fayre  sonney  God  give  you 

happy  ehaunoe, 
that  deare  Crosse  uppon  your  shield 

deTizd, 
fewith  above  all  knights  ye  goodly 

aeeme  aguizd. 

XXXII 

yon  have,  and  everlasting  fame, 

a  most   hard  atchiev'ment  by  you 

donne, 
I      :h  enrolled  is  your  glorious  name 

enly  regesters  above  the  sunne, 
you  a  saint  with  saints  your  seat 

have  wonne: 
irretched  we,  where  ye  have  left  your 

marke, 
t  now  anew  begin  like  race  to  ronne. 
guide  thee,  Guyon,  well  to  end  thy 

warke, 
to  the  wished  haven  bring  thy  weary 

barke.' 

XXXIII 

mer,'   him    answered    the    Redcrosse 
Knight, 

I  be  the  praise,  that  this  atchiev'ment 

wrought, 
9  made   my   hand   the   organ  of   His 

might: 
« then  goodwill  to  me  attribute  nought; 
all  I  did,  I  did  but  as  I  ought, 
you,  faire  sir,  whose  pageant  next  en- 

II  mote  yee  thee,  as  well  can  wish  your 

thought, 

home   ye   may  report  thrise   happy 
newes; 
'  well  ye  worthy  bene   for  worth  and 
gentle  thewes.' 

XXXIV 

courteous    conge    both   did   g^ve   and 

take, 
tb  right  hands  plighted,  pledges  of  good 

wiU. 
en  Guyon  forward  gan  his  voyage  make 
th  his  blacke  palmer,  that  him  guided 

still. 
11  he  him  guided  over  dale  and  hill, 
d  with  his  steedy  staffe  did  point  his 

way: 
>  tace  with  reason,  and  with  words  his 

will. 


From  fowle  intemperaunce  he  ofte  did  stay, 
And  suffred  not  in  wrath  his  hasty  steps  to 
stray. 

XXXV 

In  this  faire  wize  they  traveild  long  yf ere. 
Through  many  hard  assayes,  which  did  be- 
tide. 
Of  which  he  honour  still  away  did  beare. 
And  spred  his  glory  through  all  countryes 

wide. 
At  last,  as  chaunst  them  by  a  forest  side 
To  passe,  for  succour  from  the  scorching 

They  heard  a  ruefull  voice,  that  deamly 
cride. 

With  percing  shriekes,  and  many  a  dole- 
full  lay; 

Which  to  attend,  awhile  their  forward  steps 
they  stay. 

XXXVI 

<  But  if  that  carelesse  hevens,'  quoth  she, 
'despise 

The  doome  of  just  revenge,  and  take  de- 
light 

To  see  sad  pageaimts  of  mens  miseries. 

As  bownd  by  them  to  live  in  lives  de- 
spight. 

Yet  can  they  not  wame  Death  from 
wretched  wight. 

Come  then,  come  soone,  come,  sweetest 
Death,  to  me. 

And  take  away  this  long  lent  loathed  light: 

Sharpe  be  thy  wounds,  but  sweete  the  med- 
icines be. 

That  long  captived  soules  from  weary 
thraldome  free. 

XXXVII 

*  But  thou,  sweete  babe,  whom  frowning 

froward  fate 
llath   made  sad  witnesse  of  thy  fathers 

fall, 
Sith  heven  thee  deignes  to  hold  in  living 

state. 
Long  maist   thou   live,  and   better  thrive 

withall. 
Then  to  thy  lucklesse  parents  did  befall: 
Live  thou,  and  to  thy  mother  dead  attest, 
That  cleare  she  dide  from  blemish  crimi- 

nall: 
Thy  litle  hands  embrewd  in  bleeding  brest, 
Loe  !  I  for  pledges  leave.   So  give  me  leave 

to  rest.' 
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.  XXXVIII 

With  that  a  deadly  shrieke  she  forth  did 

throw, 
That  through  the  wood  reechoed  againe, 
And  after  gave  a  grone  so  deepe  and  low, 
That  seemd  her  tender  heart  was  rent  in 

twaine, 
Or  thrild  with  point  of  thorough  piercing 

paine: 
As  gentle  hynd,  whose  sides  with  cruell 

Steele 
Through  launched,  forth  her  hleeding  life 

does  raine, 
Whiles  the  sad  pang  approching  shee  does 

feele, 
Braies  out  her  latest  breath,  and  up  her 

eies  doth  seele. 

XXXIX 

Which  when  that  warriour  heard,  dismount- 
ing straict 
From  his  tall  steed,  he  rusht  into  the  thick. 
And  soone  arrived  where  that  sad  pour- 

traict 
Of  death  and  dolour  lay,  halfe  dead,  halfe 

quick; 
In  whose  white  alabaster  brest  did  stick 
A  cruell  knife,  that  made  a  griesly  wownd. 
From  which  forth  gusht  a  stream  of  gore- 
blood  thick. 
That  all  her  goodly  garments  staind  arownd. 
And  into  a  deepe  sanguine  dide  the  grassy 
grownd. 

XL 

PitifuU  spectacle  of  deadly  smart, 
Beside  a  bubling  f ountaine  low  she  lay. 
Which  shee  increased  with  her  bleeding 

hart. 
And  the  cleane  waves  with  purple  gore  did 

ray; 
Als  in  her  lap  a  lovely  babe  did  play 
His  cruell  sport,  in  stead  of  sorrow  dew; 
For  in  her  streaming  blood  he  did  embay 
His  litle  hands,  and  tender  joints  embrew; 
Pitifull  spectacle,  as  ever  eie  did  vew. 

XLI 

Besides  them  both,  upon  the  soiled  gras 
The  dead  corse  of  an  armed  knieht  was  spred, 
Whose  armour  all  with  blood  besprincled 

was; 
His  ruddy  lips  did  smvle,  and  rosy  red 
Did  paint  his  chearef  ull  cheekes,  yett  being 

ded; 


I 


Seemd  to  have  beene  a  goodly  1 
Now  in  his  freshest  flowre  of        ru 
Fitt  to  inflame  faire  lady  witL  m>i 
But  that  fiers  fate  did  crop  the  bUiw 
his  age. 

XLII 

Whom  when  the  good  Sir  Guy  on  did  1 
His  hart  ean  wexe  as  starke  as  marbk 
And  his  &esh  blood  did  frieze  with 

full  cold, 
That  all  his  sences  seemd  berefte  ati 
At  last  his  mighty  ghost  gan  deepe  to 
As  lion,  grudgine  in  his  great  disdaii 
Moumes  inwarmy,  and  makes  to  hu 

mone. 
Til  ruth  and  f raile  affection  did  • 
His  stout  courage  to  stoupe,  and  m 

inward  paine. 

XLIII 

Out  of  her  gored  wound  the  cruell  s 
He  lightly  snatcht,  and  did  the  flo 

stop 
With  his  faire  garment:  then  gan  8of< 
Her  feeble  pulse,  to  prove  if  any  dro 
Of  living  blood  yet  in  her  veynes  did 
Which  when  he  felt  to  move,  he  hope 
To  call  backe  life  to  her  forsaken  ib 
So  well  he  did  her  deadly  wounds  re 
That  at  the  last  shee  gan  to  brea 

living  aire. 

XLIV 

Which  he  perceiving,  greatly  gan  re 
And  goodly  oounsell,  that  for  woundc 
Is  meetest  med'cine,  tempred  with  1 

voice: 
*  Ay  me !  deare  lady,  which  the  yi 
Of  ruefull  pitty,  and  impatient  sniM 
What  diref  ull  chaonce,  armd  with  av 

fate, 
Or  cursed  hand,  hath  plaid  tl      » 
Thus  fowle  to  hasten  your  mt%      nj 
Speake,  O  dear  lady,  speake:  mdp 

comes  too  late.' 

XLV 

Therewith  her  dim  eie-lidt  she  1 

reare, 
On  which  the  drery  death  did  sitt, 
As  lump  of  lead,  and  made  darke 

appeare: 
But  when  as  him,  all  in  bri|^t  i 

clad, 
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nding  she  espied  had, 
II  a  deadly  dreame  affright, 
J  started,  yet  she  nothing  di«d: 
owne  againe  her  selfe  in  great 
light 

ing  threw  to  ground,  as  hating 
and  light. 

XLVI 

I  knight  her  soone  with  carefull 
e 

^ht,  and  softly  did  uphold: 
her  reard,  and  thrise  she  sunck 
ne, 

armes  about  her  sides  gsua.  fold, 
said:  *  Yet  if  the  stony  cold 

II  seized  on  your  frozen  hart, 
rd  fall  that  may  your  g^ef e  un- 

f 

e  secrete  of  your  mortall  smart: 
Is  present  helpe,  who  does  his 
fe  impart.' 

XLVII 

ns  up  a  deadly  looke,  full  low 
from  bottome  of  her  wounded 

t, 

many  bitter  throbs  did  throw: 

ull  pale  and  f  oltring  tong  opprest, 

is  she  breathed  forth  from  riven 

it: 

!  leave  of,  what  ever  wight  thou 

'eary  wretch  from  her  dew  rest, 
e  dying  soules  tranquilitee. 
.way  now  got,  which  none  would 
I  to  me.' 

XLVIII 

ye  it,'  said  he,  *  deare  dame,  fro 

soule  from  her  desired  rest, 
d  life  in  long  captivitee : 
3eke  is  but  to  have  redrest 
pangs  that  doth  your  heart  infest. 
0  lady,  tell  what  fatall  priefe 
so  huge  misfortune  you  opprest: 
f  cast  to  compas  your  reliefe, 
th  you  in  sorrow,  and  partake 
r  griefe.' 

XLIX 

le  hands  then  stretched  forth  on 
•causing  guilty  of  her  death. 


And  with  dry  drops  congealed  in  her  eye, 
In  these  sad  wordes  she  spent  her  utmost 

breath: 
'  Heare  then,  O  man,  the  sorrowes  that  nn- 

eath 
My  tong  can  tell,  so  far  all  sence  they  pas: 
Loe  !  this  dead  corpse,  that  lies  here  imder- 

neath. 
The  gentlest  knight,  that  ever  on  greene 

gras 
Gray  steed  with  spurs  did  pricke,  the  good 

Sir  Mortdant  was. 


*  Was  (ay  the  while,  that  he  is  not  so  now  !) 
My  lora,  my  love,  my  deare  lord,  my  deare 

love, 
So  long  as  hevens  just  with  equall  brow 
Vouchsafed  to  behold  us  from  above. 
One  day,  when  him  high  corage  did  em- 
move. 
As  wont  ye  knightes  to  seeke  adventores 

wilde. 
He   pricked  forth,  his   puissant  force  to 

prove. 
Me  then  he  left  enwombed  of  this  childe. 
This  luckles  childe,  whom  thus  ye  see  with 
blood  defild. 

LI 

'Him    fortimed    (hard    fortune  ye  may 

ghesse) 
To  come  where  vile  Acrasia  does  wonne, 
Acrasia,  a  false  enchaimteresse. 
That  many  errant  knightes  hath  fowle  for- 

donne: 
Within  a  wandring  island,  that  doth  ronne 
And  stray  in  perdous  gulfe,  her  dwelling 

is: 
Fayre  sir,  if  ever  there  ye  travell,  shonne 
The  cursed  land  where  many  wend  amis. 
And  know  it  by  the  name;   it  hight  the 

Bowre  of  Blis. 

LII 

'  Her  blis  is  all  in  pleasure  and  delight. 

Wherewith  she  makes  her  lovers  oronken 
mad. 

And  then  with  words  and  weedes  of  won- 
drous might, 

On  them  she  workes  her  will  to  uses  bad: 

My  liefest  lord  she  thus  beguiled  had; 

For  he  was  flesh  (all  flesh  doth  frayltie 
breed): 

Whom  when  I  heard  to  beene  so  ill  bestad, 
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Weake  wretch,  I  wrapt  myselfe  in  palmers 

weed. 
And  cast  to  seek  him  forth  through  danger 

and  great  dreed. 

UII 

*  Now  had  f ayre  Cynthia  hy  even  toumes 
Full  measm*ed  three  quarters  of  her  yeare, 
And  thrise  three  tymes  had  iild  her  crooked 

homes, 
Whenas  my  womhe  her  burdein  would  for- 

beare. 
And  bad  me  call  Lucina  to  me  neare. 
Lucina  came:  a  manchild  forth  I  brought: 
The  woods,  the  nymphes,  my  bowres,  my 

mid  wives,  wearer 
Hard  helpe  at  need !  So  deare  thee,  babe,  I 

bought; 
Tet  nought  to  dear  I  deemd,  while  so  my 

deare  I  sought. 

LIV 

*  Him  so  I  sought,  and  so  at  last  I  fownd, 
W  here  him  that  witch  had  thralled  to  her  will. 
In  chaiues  of  lust  and  lewde  desyres  ybownd, 
And  so  transformed  from  his  former  skill, 
That  me  he  knew  not,  nether  his  owne  ill; 
Till  through  wise  handling  and  faire  gov- 

emaunce, 
I  him  recured  to  a  better  will, 
Purged  from  drugs  of  f owle  intemperaunce : 
Then  meanes  I  gan  devise  for  his  deliver- 
ance. 

LV 

*  Which  when  the  vile  enchaunteresse  per- 

ceiv'd, 
How  that  my  lord  from  her  I  would  reprive. 
With  cup  thus  charmd,  him  parting  she 

deceivd: 
Sad  verift  give  death  to  him  that  death  does 

give. 
And  losseoflove  to  her  that  loves  to  live, 
So  soone  as  Bacchus  with  the  Nymphe  does 

lincke. 
So  parted  we,  and  on  our  journey  drive, 
Till,  oomming  to  this  well,  he  stoupt  to 

drinckc: 
The   charme    fulfild,  dead    suddeinly  he 

downe  did  sincke. 

LVI 

•Which  when  I,  wretch'  —  Not  one  word 

more  she  sayd. 
Bat  breaking  of  the  end  for  want  of  breath. 


And  slvding  soft,  as  downe  to  ale 

And  ended  all  her  woe  in  quiet  dea: 
That  seeing  good  Sir  Guyoo,  oonld 
From  teares  abstayne,  for  griefe  1 

did  grate. 
And  from  so  heavie  sight  his  1 

wreath, 
Accusing  fortune,  and  too  cmell  fat 
Which  ponged  had  faire  lady  in  ao  w] 

state. 

Lvn 

Then,  turning  to  hia  palmer,  said 

syre, 
Behold  the  ymage  of  mortalitie. 
And  feeble  nature  cloth'd  with  fl^ 
When  raging  nasaion  wiUi  fierce  iy 
Robs  reason  of  her  dew  regalitie. 
And  makes  it  servaunt  to  her  basest 
The  strong  it  weakens  with  infirmiti 
And  with  bold  furie  annea  the  i 

hart: 
The  strong  through  pleasure  aooneal 

the  weake  through  amart' 

LVIII 

<But  Temperaunee,'  aaid  he,  'with 

squire 
Betwixt    them   both  can  meaamre 

meane. 
Nether  to  melt  in  pleaanres  whott  d 
Nor  frye  in  hartlesse  griefe  and  < 

tene. 
Thrise  happy  man,  who  fares  thei 

atweene  I 
But  sith  this  wretched  woman  ovarc 
Of  anguish,  rather  then  of  crim< 

Dene, 
Reserve  her  cause  to  her  etemall  d( 
And,  in  the  mesne,  vouchsafe  her  Ikk 

toombe.' 

LIX 

•Palmer,'  quoth  he,  'death  is  an 

doome 
To  good  and  bad,  the  commen  in  of 
But  after  death  the  tryall  is  to  oobm 
When  best  shall  bee  to  them  tha 

best: 
But  both  alike,  when  death  hatk  bo 

prest. 
Religious  reverence  doth  bnxi      baei 
Which  who  so  wants,  wants  so 

rest: 
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o  great  shame  after  death  I  weene» 
to  dyen  bad,  imburied  bad  to  beene.' 

LX 

agree  their  bodies  to  engrave: 

It  earthes  wombe  they  open  to  the 

h  sad  cypresse  seemelyit  embrave; 
overing  with  a   clod  their  closed 

ye, 

f  therein  those  corses  tenderly, 
them  sleepe  in  everlasting  peace. 
they  did  their  utmost  obsequy, 
on,  more  affection  to  increace, 

a  sacred  vow,  which  none  should 
y  releace. 

LXI 

.  knights  sword  out  of  his  sheath 
tj  drew, 

hich  he  cutt  a  lock  of  aU  their 
eare, 

aedHng  with  their  blood  and  earth, 
e  threw 

grave,  and  gan  devoutly  sweare: 
id  such  evil  God  on  Guyon  reare, 
rse  and  worse,  young  orphane,  be 
by  pavne, 

hou  aew  vengeance  doe  forbeare, 
tie  blood  her  guerdon  doe  obtayne.' 
ding  many  teares,  they  closd  the 
arth  agayiie. 


CANTO  II 


abet  bloody  handea  may  not  be  clenad : 
The  face  of  Golden  Meane  : 
!er  nsten,  two  Extremities, 
Stiive  her  to  banish  cleane. 


rhen  Sir  Guyon,  with   his  faithful 

:uyde, 

;h  dew  rites  and  dolorous  lament 

L  of  their  sad  tragedie  uptyde, 

e  babe  up  in  his  armes  he  hent; 

ith  sweet  pleasaunce  and  bold  blan- 

Lishment, 

yle  on  them,  that  rather  ought  to 

^eepe, 

lesse  of  his  woe,  or  innocent 

t  was  doen;    that  ruth  emperced 

leepe 

knightes  hart,  and  wordes  with  bit- 

»r  teares  did  steepe: 


II 

*  Ah !  lucklesse  babe,  borne  under  cruell 

starre. 
And  in  dead  parents  balef  uU  ashes  bred. 
Full  little  weenest  thou,  what  sorrowes  are 
Left  thee  for  porcion  of  thy  lively  bed: 
Poore  orphane  1  in  the  wide  world  scat* 

tered. 
As  budding  braunch  rent  from  the  native 

tree. 
And  throwen  forth,  till  it  be  withered  ! 
Such  is  the  state  of  men  I  Thus  enter  we 
Into  this  life    with  woe,  and    end  with 

miseree  1 ' 


i 


III 

Then  soft  him  self e  inclyning  on  his  knee 
Downe  to  that  well,  did  in  the  water  weene 
So  love  does  loath  disdainefull  nicitee) 
is  g^tie  handes  from  bloody  gore  to 

cleene. 
He  washt  them  oft  and  oft,  yet  nought  they 

beene 
For  all  his  washing  cleaner.  Still  he  strove. 
Yet  still  the  litle  hands  were  bloody  scene: 
The  which  him  into  great  amaz'ment  drove. 
And  into  diverse  doubt  his  wavering  wonder 

clove. 

IV 

He  wist  not  whether  blott  of  fowle  offence 
Might  not  be  purgd  with  water  nor  with 

bath; 
Or  that  High  God,  in  lieu  of  innocence. 
Imprinted  had  that  token  of  his  wrath. 
To    shew    how    sore    bloodguiltinesse   he 

hat*th; 
Or  that  the  charme  and  veneme,  which  they 

dronck, 
Their  blood  with  secret  filth  infected  hath. 
Being  diffused  through  the  sencelesse  tronck. 
That,  through  the  great  contagion,  direful 

deadly  stonck. 


Whom  thus  at  gaze  the  palmer  gan  to  bord 
With  goodly  reason,  and  thus  fayre  be- 
spake: 
*  Ye  bene  right  hard  amated,  gratious  lord, 
And   of    your    ignorance    great    merveill 

make. 
Whiles  cause  not  well  conceived  ye  mis- 
take. 
But  know,  that  secret  vertues  are  infusd 
In  every  fountaine,  and  in  everie  lake. 
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Which  who  hath  skill  them  rightly  to  have 

chusd 
To  proofe  of  passing  wonders  hath  full 

often  usd. 

VI 

'  Of  those  some  were  so  from  their  soorse 

indewd 
By  great  Dame  Nature,  from  whose  fruit- 
full  pap 
Their  welheads  spring,  and  are  with  moist- 
ure deawd; 
Which  feedes  each  liviug  plant  with  liquid 

sap, 
And  filles  with  flowres  f ayre  Floraes  painted 

lap: 
But  other  some  by  g^uif  te  of  later  grace, 
Or  by  good  prayers,  or  by  other  hap, 
Had  Tcrtue  pourd  into  their  waters  bace, 
And  thenceforth  were  renowmd,  and  sought 
from  place  to  place. 

VII 

Such  is  this  well,  wrought  by  occasion 

straunge, 
Which  to  her  nymph  befell.  Upon  a  day, 
As  she  the  woodes  with  bow  and  shtites 

did  raunge, 
The  hartlesse  hynd  and  robucke  to  dismay, 
Dan  Faunus  chaunst  to  meet  her  by  the 

way, 
And  kindling  fire   at   her  faire  burning 

eye, 
Inflamed  was  to  follow  beauties  pray, 
And  chaced  her,  that  fast  from  him  did 

fly; 

As  hynd  from  her,  so  she  fled  from  her 
enimy. 

VIII 

*At  last,  when  fayling  breath  began  to 
faint. 

And  saw  no  meanes  to  scape,  of  shame 
affrayd. 

She  set  her  downe  to  weepe  for  sore  con- 
straint. 

And  to  Diana  calling  lowd  for  ayde, 

Her  deare  besought,  to  let  her  die  a  mayd. 

The  goddesse  heard,  and  suddeine,  where 
she  sate. 

Welling  out  streames  of  teares,  and  quite 
aismavd 

With  stony  ^eare  of  that  rude  rustick  mate, 

Transformd  her  to  a  stone  from  stedfast 
▼irgins  state. 


IX 

'  Lo !  now  she  is  that  stone,  from  wl 

heads, 
As  from  two  weeping  eyesy  fresh ; 

do  flow, 
Tet  colde  through  f eare  and  old  eoM 

dreads; 
And  yet  the  stone  her  aemblanee 

show, 
Shapt  like  a  maide,  that  such  yt 

know; 
And  yet  her  yertues  in  her  1      wh 
For  it  is  chaste  and  pure,  as  1 
Ne  lets  her  waves  with  any  mui  no  a 
But  ever  like  her  selfe  unstaynedhath^ 

tryde. 


*  From  thence  it  comes,  that  ti 

bloody  hand 
May  not  be   clensd  with  water  of 

well: 
Ne  certes,  sir,  strive  you  it  towi 
But  let  them  stUl  be  bloody,  an  Luwj. 
That  they  his  mothers  innocenee  mn 
As  she  bequeathd  in  her  last  t 
That  as  a  sacred  symbole  it         u\ 
In  her  sonnes  flesh,  to  mind  rev 
And  be  for  all  chaste  damee  lu.  ««■ 

moniment.' 

XI 

He  harkned  to  his  reason,  and  tlie  dii 
Uptakiug,  to  the  palmer  gave  to  bearsr 
But  his  sad  fathers  armes  with  Uood 

filde. 
An  heavie  load,  himselfe  did  lightly : 
And  turning  to  that  plaoe,  in  whidi 

eare 
He  left  his  lof tie  steed  with  1 
And  goodly  gorgeous  barl       u 

theare: 
By  other  accident,  that  earst  befeDt 
He  is  convaide ;  but  how  or  wfam,  ] 

not  telL 

xn 

Which  when  Sir  Gnyon  mw,  all  1 

wroth, 
Yet  algates  mote  he  soft  himaelfa  1 
And  fairely  fare  on  foot,  how 
His  double  burden  did  him  sore 
So  long  they  travelled  with  1 
TUl  that  at  last  tbev  to  a  ea 
Built  on  a  rooke  adjojni      » 
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I  anncient  worke  of  antique  i^me, 
idrous  strong  by  nature,  and  by 
ilfull  frame. 

XIII 

hree  sisters  dwelt  of  sundry  sort, 
ren  of  one  syre  by  mothers  three; 
\g  whylome  did  divide  this  fort 
by  equall  shares  in  equall  fee: 
all  mind  and  diverse  qualitee 
m.  in  partes,  and  each  made  others 

#  • 

hey  strive,  and  daily  disagree; 
t  did  against  the  youngest  goe, 
1  against  the  middest  meant  to 
rken  woe. 

XIV 

hen  the  knight  arriv'd,  he  was 
ht  well 

as  knight  of  so  much  worth  be- 
ne, 

I  sister,  who  did  far  excell 
'  two;  Medina  was  her  name, 
id,  and  comely  courteous  dame; 
t  arayd,  and  yet  in  modest  guize, 
Y  garments,   that    her  well   be- 
ne, 

rching  forth  in  honorable  wize, 
he  threshold  mett,  and  well  did 
ierprize. 

XV 

im  up  into  a  goodly  bowre, 
ly  courted  with  meet  niodestie, 
speach,  ne  in  her  haviour, 
nesse  scene,  or  looser  vanitie, 
)us  womanhood,  and  gravitie, 
J  reason  of  her  youthly  y cares: 
m  lockes  she  roundly  did  uptye 
d  tramels,  that  no  looser  heares 
»f  order  stray  about  her  daintie 
-es. 

XVI 

be  her  self e  thus  busily  did  frame, 
o  entertaine  her  new-come  guest, 
reof  to  her  other  sisters  came, 
this  while  were  at  their  wanton 

t, 

p   each   her    frend  with    lavish 

t: 

3  two  knights  of  perelesse  puis- 

nce, 

us  far  abroad  for  warlike  gest, 


Which  to  these  ladies  love  did  counte- 

naunce. 
And  to  his  mistresse  each  himselfe  stroTO 

to  advaunce. 

XVII 

He  that  made  love  unto  the  eldest  dame 
Was  hight  Sir  Huddibras,  an  hardy  man; 
Yet  not  so  good  of  deedes  as  great  of 

name. 
Which  he  by  many  rash  adventures  wan, 
Since  errant  armes  to  sew  he  first  began: 
More  huge  in  strength  then  wise  in  workes 

he  was. 
And  reason  with  foole-hardize  over  ran; 
Sterne  melancholy  did  his  courage  pas; 
And  was,  for  terrour  more,  aU  armd  in 

shyning  bras. 

xvin 
But  he  that  lov'd  the  youngest  was  Sans- 

He  that  faire  Una  late  f owle  outraged. 
The  most  unruly  and  the  boldest  boy. 
That  ever  warlUce  weapons  menaged. 
And  to  all  lawlesse  lust  encouraged 
Tlirough  strong  opinion  of  his  matchlesse 

might; 
Ne  ought  he  car'd,  whom  he  endamaged 
By  tortious  wrong,  or  whom  bereav'd  of 

right. 
He  now  this  ladies  champion  chose  for  love 

to  fight. 

XIX 

These  two  gay  knights,  vowd  to  so  diverse 

loves. 
Each  other  does  envy  with  deadly  hate. 
And  daily  warre  against  his  foeman  moves. 
In  hope  to  win  more  favour  with  his  mate. 
And  th'  others  pleasing  service  to  abate, 
To  magnifie  his  owne.  But  when  they  heard, 
How  in  that  place  straunge  knight  arrived 

late. 
Both  knights  and  ladies  forth  right  angry 

far*d. 
And  fercely  unto  battell  steme  themselves 

prepared. 

XX 

But  ere  they  could  proceede  unto  the  place 
Where   he  abode,   themselves   at  discord 

fell, 
And  cniell  combat  joynd  in  middle  space: 
With  horrible  assault,  and  fury  fell, 
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Tbey  heapt  huge  strokes,  the  scorned  life  to 

auell, 
on  uprore  from  her  settled  seat 
The  house  was  raysd,  and  all  that  in  did 

dwell ; 
Seemd  that  lowde  thunder  with  amazement 

great 
Did  rend  the  ratling  skjes  with  flames  of 
fouldriug  heat. 

XXI 

The  noyse  thereof  cald  forth  that  straunger 

knight, 
To  weet  what  dreadfull  thing  was  there  in 

hand; 
Where  when  as  two  brave  knightes  in  bloody 

fight 
With  deadly  rancour  he  enraunged  fond, 
His  sunbroad   shield  about   his   wrest  he 

bond, 
And  shyning  blade  unsheathd,  with  which 

he  ran 
Unto  that  stead,  their  strife  to  understond; 
And  at  his  iirst  arrivall,  them  began 
With  goodly  meanes  to  pacific,  well  as  he 

can. 

XXII 

But  they   him  spying,   both  with  greedy 

forse 
Attonce  upon  him  ran,  and  him  beset 
With  strokes  of  mortall  Steele  without  re- 
morse. 
And  on  his  shield  like  yron  sledges  bet: 
As  when  a  Injare  and  tygre,  being  met 
In  cruell  fight  on  Lybicke  ocean  wide, 
Kspye  a  traveiler  with  feet  surbet, 
Whom  they  in  equall  pray  hope  to  divide. 
They  stint  their  strife,  and  hmi  assayle  on 
everie  aide. 

XXIII 

But  he,  not  like  a  weary  traveilere. 

Their  sharp  assault  right  boldly  did  re- 
but, 

And  suffred  not  their  blowes  to  byte  him 
nere, 

Bat  with  redoubled  buffes  them  backe  did 
put: 

Wliose  grieved  mindes,  which  choler  did 
cnfi^lut, 

Against  themselves  turning  their  wrathfull 
spight, 

Gan  with  new  rage  their  shieldes  to  hew  and 
cut; 


But  still  when  Guyon  came  to  pa: 

fight, 
With  heavie  load  on  him  they  £ 

to  smight. 

XXIV 

As  a  tall  ship  tossed  in  troubloiu  M 
Whom  raging  windes,  threatning  i 

the  pray 
Of  the  rough  rockes,  doe  diversly  d 
Meetes  two  contrarie  billowes  by  tb 
That  her  on  either  side  doe  sore  ass 
And  boast  to  swallow  her  in  greedy 
Shee,  scorning  both  their  spights,  dm 

wide  way. 
And   with    her  brest  breakiiig  tb 

wave, 
Does  ride  on  both  their  backs,  and 

self  doth  save: 

XXV 

So  boldly  he  him  beares,  and  r 
Betweene   them  both,  by  c* 

blade. 
Wondrous    great    prowesse    and 

worth 
He  shewd  that  day,  and  rare  ei 

made. 
When  two  so  mighty  warrionrs 

made: 
Attonce  he  wards  and  strikes,  he  ta 

paies, 
Now  forst  to  yield,  now  forcing  to 
Before,  behina,  and  round  about  hii 
So  double  was  his  paines,  so  double 

praise. 

XXVI 

Straunee    sort    of    fight,    three    i 

knights  to  see 
Three  combates  joine  in  one,  and  to 
A  triple  warre  with  triple  enmitee, 
All  for  their  ladies  froward  love  to 
Which  gotten  was  but  hate.  So  Lo 

rainc 
In  stoutest  minds,  and  maketh  mc 

warre; 
He  maketh  warre,  he  maketh  peaoe 
And  yett  his  peace  is  but  oontumall 
O  miserable  men,  that  to  him  subji 


XXVII 

W^hilst  thns  they  mingled 

armes. 
The  faire  Medina,  with  her 
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mL  brest,  in  pittv  of  their  harmes, 
them  lan,  and,  falling  them  be- 
Tne, 

t  them  by  the  womb,  which  them 
kd  bom, 

.he  loves,  which  were  to  them  most 
iare, 

be  knighthood,  which  they  sure  had 
7om, 

adly  cmell  discord  to  forbeare, 
ler  just  conditions  of  faire  peace  to 
)are. 

XXVIII 

two  other  sisters,  standing  by, 

d  gainsaid,  and  both  their  cham- 

ons  bad 

;he  end  of  their  strong  enmity, 

of  their  loves  they  would  be  glad. 

vith  pitthy  words  and  counsel!  sad 

•ve  their  stubbome  rages  to  revoke, 

the  last,  suppressing  fury  mad, 

n  abstaine   from  dint  of  direfull 

roke, 

,rken  to  the  sober  speaches  which 

le  spoke. 

XXIX 

uissaunt  lords,  what   cursed  evill 

)right, 

Crinnys,  in  your  noble  harts 

lish  brond  hath  kindled  with  de- 

>ight, 

d   you  up  to  worke   your  wilfull 

narts? 

le  joy  of  armes  ?  be  these  the  parts 

ious    knighthood,  after    blood    to 

irust, 

regard  dew  right  and  just  desarts  ? 

the  vaunt,  and  victory  unjust, 

>re  to  mighty  hands  then  rightful 

luse  doth  trust. 

XXX 

;re  there  rightfull  cause  of  differ- 
ace, 

e  not  better,  fayre  it  to  accord, 
;h  bloodguiltinesse  to  heape  offence, 
rtal  vengeaunce  joyne  to  crime  ab- 
ord? 

)m  wrath  I  fly,  0  my  liefest  lord  ! 
the   sights,  and  bitter  fruites   of 

md    furies  wait    on  wrathfull 

vruid| 


Ne  ought  the  praise  of  prowesse  more  doth 
marre 

Then  fowle  revenging  rage,  and  base  con- 
tentious Jarre. 

XXXI 

'  But  lovely  concord,  and  most  sacred  peace, 
Doth  nourish  vertue,  and  fast  friendship 

breeds; 
Weake  she  makes  strong,  and  strong  thing 

does  increace. 
Till  it  the  pitch  of  highest  praise  exceeds; 
Brave  be  her  warres,  and  honorable  deeds. 
By  which  she  triumphes  over  yre  and  pride. 
And  winnes  an  olive  ^lond  for  her  meeds: 
Be  therefore,  O  mv  deare  lords,  pacifide. 
And  this  misseenmig  discord  meekely  lay 

aside.' 

XXXII 

Her  g^racious  words  their  rancour  did  appall. 
And   suncke  so  deepe    into  their  boyling 

brests. 
That  downe  they  lett  their  crueU  weapons 

fall. 
And  lowly  did  abase  their  lofty  crests 
To  her  faire  presence  and  discrete  behests. 
Then  she  began  a  treaty  to  procure. 
And  stablish  termes  betwixt  both  their  re- 
quests. 
That  as  a  law  for  ever  should  endure ; 
Which  to  observe,  in  word  of  knights  they 
did  assure. 

XXXIII 

Which  to  confirme,  and  fast  to  bind  their 

league. 
After  their  weary  sweat  and  blood v  toile. 
She   them   besought,    during    theur    quiet 

treagfue. 
Into  her  lodging  to  repaire  a  while. 
To  rest  themselves,  and  grace  to  reconcile. 
They  soone  consent:  so  forth  with  her  they 

fare. 
Where  they  are  well  receivd,  and  made  to 

spoile 
Themselves  of  soiled  armes,  and  to  prepare 
Their  minds  to  pleasure,  and  their  mouths 

to  dainty  fare. 

XXXIV 

And  those  two  froward  sisters,  their  faire 
loves. 

Came  with  them  eke,  all  were  they  won- 
drous loth» 
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And  fained  cheare,  as  for  the  time  behoTes; 
But  could  not  colour  yet  so  well  the  troth, 
But  that  their  natures  bad  appeard  in  both: 
For  both  did  at  their  second  sister  g^tch, 
And  inly  g^eve,  as  doth  an  hidden  moth 
The  inner  garment  frett,  not  th'  utter  touch; 
One  thought  her  cheare  too  litle,  th'  other 
thought  too  mutch. 

XXXV 

Elissa  (so  the  eldest  hight)  did  deeme 
Such  entertainment  base,  ne  ought  would 

eat, 
Ne  ought  would  speake,  but  evermore  did 

seeme 
As  discontent  for  want  of  merth  or  meat; 
No  solace  could  her  paramour  intreat 
Her  once  to  show,  ne  court,  nor  dalliaunce; 
But  with  bent  lo wring  browes,as  she  would 

threat. 
She   scould,   and    frownd    with     iroward 

countenaunce. 
Unworthy  of  faire  ladies  comely  goyem- 

aunce. 

XXXVI 

But  young  Perissa  was  of  other  mynd. 
Full  of  disport,  still  laughing,  loosely  light, 
And  quite  contrary  to  her  sisters  kynd; 
No  measure  in  her  mood,  no  rule  of  right, 
But  poured  out  in  pleasure  and  delight; 
In  wme  and  meats  she  flowd  above  the  banck. 
And  in  excesse  exceeded  her  owne  might; 
In  sumptuous   tire  she  joyd  her  selfe  to 

pranck. 
But  of  her  love  too  lavish  (litle  have  she 

thanck.) 

XXXVII 

Fast  by  her  side  did  sitt  the  bold  Sansloy, 
Fitt  mate  for  such  a  mincing  mineon. 
Who  in  her  loosenesse  tooke  exceeding  joy; 
Might  not  be  found  a  francker  franion. 
Of  her  leawd  parts  to  make  companion: 
But  Huddibras,  more  like  a  malecontent. 
Did  see  and  grieve  at  his  bold  fashion; 
Hardly  could  he  endure  his  hardiment, 
Yett  still  he  satt,  and  inly  did  him  selfe 
torment. 

XXXVIII 

Betwixt  them  both  the  faire  Medina  sate 
With  sober  grace  and  goodly  carriage: 
With  equall  measure  £e  did  moderate 
The  strong  extremities  of  their  outrage. 


That  forward  paire  she  eyer  wi 

swage, 
When  they  would  strive  dew  xessoD 

ceea; 
But  that  same  froward  twabie  w 

corage, 
And  of  her  plenty  adde  unto  their  n 
So  kept  she  them  in  order,  and  her  i 

heed. 

XXXIX 

Thus  fairely  shee  attempered  her  fei 
And  pleasd  them  all  with  meete  satii 
At  last,  when  lust  of  meat  and 

ceast. 
She  Guyon  deare  besought  of  cnrtesi 
To  tell    from  whence  he  came  tl 

jeopardy, 
And  whether  now  on  new  adventnTe  1 
Who  with  bold  grace,  and  comely  gi 
Drawing  to  him  the  eies  of  all  arowi 
From  lofty  siege  began  these  words 

to  sownd. 

XL 

*  This  thy  demaund,  O  lady,  doth  lei 
Fresh  memory  in  me  of  that  great  Q 
Great  and  most  glorious  virgin   ( 

alive. 
That  with  her  soveraine  powre,  and  f 

sheue. 
All  Faery  Lond  does  peaceably  t 
In  widest  ocean  she  her  throne  uum 
That  over  all  the  earth  it  may  be  sei 
As  morning  sunne  her  beames  di^ 

cleare, 
And  in  her  face  ftdre  peace  and  men 

appeare. 

XU 

'  In  her  the  richesse  of  all  heavenly  \ 
In  chiefe  deg^ree  are  heaped  up  on  h^ 
And  all,  that  els  this  worlds  enclo 
Hath  great  or  glorious  in  mortall  ey< 
Adomes  the  person  of  her  Majestve: 
That  men  beholding  so  great  excel 
And  rare  perfection  in  mortalitye, 
Doe  her  adore  with  sacred  reverenei 
As  th'  idole  of  her  Makers  great  n 
cence. 


XLn 


*  To  her  I  homage  and  mv 
In  number  of    the   noble»» 
ground, 


w 
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;  whom  on  me  she  deigned  to  hestowe 
r  of  Maydenhead,  the  most  renownd, 
y   this  day  in  all  the  world  be 
luouid. 
^eareiy  solemne  feast  she  wontes  to 

hold, 
day   tiiat  first  doth  lead  the  yeare 
aromid; 
irhich  all  knights  of  worth  and  courage 

bold 
rt,  to  heare  of  straunge  adventures  to 
be  told. 

XLIII 

re  this  old  palmer  shewd   himselfe 

that  day, 
to  that  mighty  Princesse  did  complaine 
grievous  mischiefes,  which  a  wicked 

Fay 
i  wrought,  and  many  whelmd  in  deadly 
paine, 

of  he  crav'd  redresse.    My  sove- 
raine, 
^IThose  glory  is  in  gracious  deeds,  and  joyes 
IRiroughout  the  world  her  mercy  to  main- 

taine, 
Eftsoones    devisd    redresse   for  such  an- 
noy es: 
Me,  all  nnfitt  for  so  g^eat  purpose,  she  em- 
ployes. 

XLIV 

"Now  bath  faire  Phebe  with  her  silver 

face 
tkrise  scene  the  shadowes  of  the  neather 
world, 
last  I  left  that  honorable  place, 
j»  which  her  roiall  presence  is  enrold; 
!fe  ever  shall  I  rest  in  house  nor  hold, 
Till  1  that  false  Acrasia  have  wonne ; 
^  whose  fowle  deedes,  too  hideous  to  bee 

A  witnesse  am,   and  this  their  wretched 

Sonne, 
"liose  wofull   parents  she  hath  wickedly 

fordonne.' 

XLV 

Tell  on,  fayre  sir,'  said  she,  *  that  dolefull 

'rom  which  sad  ruth  does  seeme  you  to 
^      restraine, 

*aat  we  may  pitty  such  unhappie  bale, 
^leame  from  Pleasures  poyson  to  ab- 
stainer 


111  by  ensample  good  doth  often  gayne.' 
Then  forward  he  his  purpose  gan  pursew, 
And  told  the  story  of  the  mortall  payne, 
Which  Mordant  and  Amavia  did  rew; 
As  with  lamenting  eyes  him  selfe  did  lately 


vew. 


XL  VI 


Night  was  far  spent,  and  now  in  ocean  deep 
Orion,  flying  fast  from  hissing  Snake, 
His  flaming  head  did  hasten  for  to  steep, 
When  of  his  pitteous  tale  he  end  did  make; 
Whilst  with  delight  of  that  he  wisely  spake 
Those  guestes  beguyled  did  beguyle  their 

eyes 
Of  kindly  sleepe,  that  did  them  overtake. 
At  last,  when  they  had  markt  the  chaimged 

skyes. 
They  wist  their  houre  was  spent;  then  each 

to  rest  him  hyes. 


CANTO   III 

Vaine  Braggadocchio,  getting  Ouyong 

hone,  is  made  the  ecome 
Of  knighthood  trew,  and  is  of  fajrre 

Belphoebe  fowle  f orlorne. 


SoONE  as  the  morrow  fayre  with  purple 

beames 
Disperst  the  shadowes  of  the  misty  night. 
And  Titan,  playing  on  the  eastern  streames, 
Gan  cleare  the  deawy  ayre  with  springing 

light, 
Sir  Guyon,  mindfuU  of  his  vow  yplight. 
Uprose  from  drowsie  couch,  and  him  ad- 

drest 
Unto  the  journey  which  he  had  behight: 
His  puissaunt  armes  about  his  noble  brest. 
And  many-folded  shield  he  bound  about  his 

wrest. 

II 

Then  taking  ccmg^  of  that  virgin  pure, 
The  bloody-handed  babe  unto  her  truth 
Did  earnestly  committ,  and  her  conjure. 
In  vertuous  lore  to  traine  his  tender  youth, 
And  all  that  gentle  noriture  ensueth : 
And   that,   so   soone   as   ryper  yeares  he 

raught. 
He  might,  for  memory  of  that  dayes  ruth. 
Be  called  Ruddymane,  and  thereby  taught 
T'  avenge  his  parents  death  on  them  that 

had  it  wrought. 
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III 

So  forth  he  far*d,  as  now  befell,  on  foot, 
Sith  his  good  steed  is  lately  from  lum 

gone; 
Patience  perforce:  helplesse  what  may  it 

boot 
To  frett  for  anger,  or  for  griefe  to  mone  ? 
His  palmer  now  shall  foot  no  more  alone. 
So    fortune    wrought,    as    imder    g^ene 

woodes  syde 
He  lately  hard  that  dying  lady  grone. 
He  left  his  steed  without,  and  speare  besyde. 
And  rushed  in  ou  foot  to  ayd  her,  ere  she 

dyde. 

IV 

The  whyles  a  losell  wandring  by  the  way. 
One  that  to  boimtie  never  cast  his  mynd, 
Ne  thought  of  honour  ever  did  assay 
His  baser  brest,  but  in  his  kestrell  kynd 
A  pleasing  vaine  of  glory  he  did  fynd. 
To  which  his  flowing  toung  and  troublous 

spright 
Gave  him  great  ayd,  and  made  him  more 

incly  nd : 
He,  that  brave  steed  there  finding  ready 

dight, 
Furloynd  both  steed  and  speare,  and  ran 

away  full  light. 


Now  gan  his  hart  all  swell  in  jollity, 
And  of  him  selfe  great  hope  and  help  con- 
ceived, 
That  puffed  up  with  smoke  of  vanity, 
And  with  selfe-loved  personage  deceived. 
He  gan  to  hope  of  men  to  be  received 
For  such  as  he  him  thought,  or  f aine  would 

bee: 
But  for  in  court  gay  portaunce  he  perceiv'd 
And  gallant  shew  to  be  in  greatest  gree, 
Eftsoones  to  court  he  cast  t'  advaunce  his 
first  degree. 

VI 

And  by  the  way  he  chaunced  to  espy 
One  sitting  ydle  on  a  sunny  banck. 
To  whom  avaimting  in  great  bravery. 
As  peacocke,  that  uis  painted  plumes  doth 

pranck. 
He   smote    his  courser  in  the  trembling 

fianck, 
And   to   him   threatned  his  hart-thrilling 

speare: 
The  seely  man,  seeing  him  ryde  so  ranck 


And  ayme  at  him,  fell  flatt  to  gro 

feare. 
And  crying   *  Mercy  I '    loud,  his 

handes  gan  reare. 

VII 

Thereat    the    scansiow  wexed   w 

prowd. 
Through   fortune  of    his  first  ad 

fayre. 
And  with  big  thuodring  voioe  rev} 

lowd: 

*  Vile  caytive,  vassall  of  dread  and  d< 
Unworthie  of  the  commune  breathe 
Why  livest  thou,  dead  dog,  a  le:  1 
Ana  doest  not  unto  death  thy  » 

payre? 
Dy,  or  thy  selfe  my  captive  yield  fo 
Great  favour  I  thee  graunt,  for  ai 

thus  to  stay.' 

VIII 

*  Hold,  O  deare  lord,  hold  your  dea 

handr 
Then  loud  he  cryde,  *1  am  your 
thrall.' 

*  Ah,  wretch  1 '  quoth  he,  <  thy  destinii 

stand 
My  wrathfull  will,  and   doe   for 

call. 
I  give  thee  life:  therefore  prostrate 
And  kisse  my  stirrup;   that  thy  1 

bee.' 
The  miser  threw  him  selfe,  as  an  • 
Streight  at  his  foot  in  base  hnmi 
And  cleeped  him  his  liege,  to      lu 

in  fee. 

IX 

So  happy  peace  they  made  and 

cord. 
Eftsoones  this  liegeman  gan  to  wes 

bold, 
And  when  he  felt  the  folly  of  his  loi 
In  his  owne  kind  he  gan  him  selfe  n 
For  he  was  wylie  wilted,  and  grows 
In  cunning  sleigh tes  and  1       tick  ] 
From  that  day  forth  he  lor  to 

His  ydle  humour  with  fiue  , 

And  blow  the    hello  wes    «u  j       s 

vanity. 


Trompart,  fitt  man  for  BiaffgadoeU 
To  serve  at  court  in  view  ofvMnitai 
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orious  man,  when   fluttring  wind 
vaoes  blow      J 
ilia  light  winges,  is  lifted  up  to  skye; 
scome  of  knighthood  and  trew  cheval- 
rye, 
thinke,  without  desert  of  gentle  deed 
d  noble  worth,  to  be  advaunced  hye: 
h  prayse  is  shame;  but  honour,  vertues 
meed, 
beare  the  f ayrest  flowre  in  honourable 
seed. 

XI 

they  pas,  a  well  consorted  payre, 
I  umti  at  length  with  Archimage  they 

meet: 
Of  seeing  one  that  shone  in  armour  fayre, 
voodly  courser  thondring  with  his  feet, 
x>nes  supposed  him  a  person  meet 
lis  revenge  to  make  the  instrument: 
tince  the  Redcrosse  Knight  he  erst  did 

weet, 
beene  with  Guyon  knitt  in  one  con- 
sent, 
iU,  which  earst  to  him,  he  now  to 
Guyon  ment. 

XII 

comming  close  to  Trompart  gan  m- 
quere 
i  him,  what  mightie  warriour  that  mote 

bee, 
bat  rode  in  golden  sell  with  single  spere, 
vranted  sword  to  wreake   his  enmi- 
tee. 
He  is  a  great  adventurer,'  said  he, 
That  hath  his  sword  through  hard  assay 

forgone, 
^  now  hath  vowd,  till  he  avenged  bee 
^  ♦hat  despight,  never  to  wearen  none ; 
speare  Is  him  enough  to  doen  a  thou- 
sand grone.' 

XIII 

Hi*  enchaunter  ffreatly  joyed  in  the  vaunt, 
^  weened  well  ere  long  his  will  to  win, 
both  his  foen  with  equall  foyle  to 


1  louting  lowly  did  begin 
uf  wronges,  which  had  committed 


4U 


By  Gqvuii,  and  by  that  false   Redcrosse 
Knight, 

wo,  through  treason  and  deceiptf  uU 
gin, 


Had  slayne  Sir  Mordant  and  his  lady  bright: 
That  mote  him   honour  win,  to  wreak  so 
f  oule  despight. 

XIV 

Therewith  all  suddeinly  he  seemd  enragd, 
And  threatned  death  with  dreadfull  coun- 

tenaunce. 
As  if  their  lives  had  in  his  hand  beene  gagd; 
And  with  stiffe  force  shaking  his  mortall 

launce. 
To  let  him  weet  his  doughtie  valiaunce. 
Thus  said:  *  Old  man,  great  sure  shalbe  thy 

meed. 
If,  where  those  knights  for  feare  of  dew 

vengeaunce 
Doe  lurke,  thou  certeinly  to  mee  areed. 
That  I  may  wreake  on  them  their  hainous 

hateful  deed.' 

XV 

'Certes,  my  lord,'  said  he,  'that  shall  I 

soone. 
And  give  you  eke  good  helpe  to  their  decay. 
But  mote  I  wisely  you  advise  to  doon, 
Give  no  ods  to  your  foes,  but  doe  purvay 
Your  self e  of  sword  before  that  bloody  day: 
For  they  be  two  the  prowest  knights  on 

grownd. 
And  oft  approved  in  many  hard  assay ; 
And  eke   of  surest  Steele,   that  may   be 

fownd. 
Doe  arme  your  self  against  that  day,  them 

to  confownd.' 

XVI 

*  Dotard,'  saide  he,  *  let  be  thy  deepe  ad- 
vise; 
Seemes  that  through  many  yeares  thy  wits 

thee  faile. 
And  that  weake  eld  hath  left  thee  nothing 

wise. 
Els  never  should  thy  judgement  be  so  frayle, 
To  measure  manhood    by  the  sword  or 

mayle. 
Is  not  enough  fowre  quarters  of  a  man, 
Withouten  sword  or  shield,  an  hoste  to 

quayle  ? 
Thou  litle  wo  test  what  this  right-hand  can: 
Speake  they,  which  have  beheld  the  bat- 
tailes  which  it  wan.' 

XVII 

The  man  was  much  abashed  at  his  boast; 
Yet  well  he  wist,  that  who  so  would  contend 
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With  either  of  those  knightes  on  even 
coast, 

Should  neede  of  all  his  armes,  him  to  de- 
fend; 

Yet  feared  least  his  boldnesse  should  offend: 

When  Braggadocchio  saide:  'Once  I  did 
sweare, 

When  with  one  sword  seven  knightes  1 
brought  to  end, 

Thence  forth  in  battaile  never  sword  to 
beare, 

But  it  were  that  which  noblest  knight  on 
earth  doth  weare.' 

XVIII 

*  Perdy,  sir  knight,'  saide  then  th'  enchaun- 

ter  blive, 

*  That  sliall  I  shortly  purchase  to  your  bond: 
For  now  the  best  and  noblest  knight  alive 
Prince   Arthur  is,  that  woimes   in  Faerie 

Lond; 
He  hath  a  sword,  that  flames  like  burning 

brond. 
The  same,  by  my  doA^ce,  I  undertake 
Shall  by  to  morrow  by  thy  side  be  fond.* 
At  which   bold  word  that  boaster  gan  to 

quake, 
And  wondred  in  his  minde  what  mote  that 

monster  make. 

XIX 

He  stayd  not  for  more  bidding,  but  away 
Was  suddein  vanished  out  of  his  sight: 
The  northcme  wiude  his  wings  did  broad 

display 
At  his  conimaund,  and  reared  him  up  light 
From  of  the  earth  to  take  his  aerie  flight. 
They  lookt  about,  but  no  wlierc  could  espye 
Tract  of  his  foot:  then  dead  tlirough  great 

affright 
They  both  nigh  were,  and  each  bad  other 

flyer 
Both  fled  attonce,  ne  ever  backe  retoumed 

eye: 

XX 

Till  that  they  come  unto  a  forrest  greene. 
In   wliidi   they   shrowd   themselves   from 

causeles  feare; 
Yet  feare  ttieni  followes  still,  where  so  they 

l)ecne. 
Each  trembling  leafe  and  whistling  wind 

they  heare. 
As  ghastly  bug,  their  baire  on  end  does 

reare: 


Yet  both  doe  strive  their  fearefi 

faine. 
At  last  they  heard  a  homey  that  il 

cleare 
Throughout  the  wood,  that  eoeb 
And  made  the  forrest  rine,  as  it  w< 

intwaine. 

XXI 

Eft  through  the  thicke  they  lieud 

rudely  rush; 
With  noyse   whereof  he  from  hit 

steed 
Downe  fell  to  ground,  and  erept 

bush, 
To  hide  his  coward  head  from  dying  di 
But  Trompart  stoutly  stayd  to  taken  ] 
Of  what  might  hap.  Efteoonetb 

foorth 
A  goodly  ladie  clad  in  hmiters  weed. 
That    seemd    to    be    a  woman  of 

worth. 
And,  by   her  stately  portance,  bo 

heavenly  birth. 

XXII 

Her  face  so  faire  as  flesh  it  seemed  1 
But  hevenly  pourtraict  of  bright  « 

hew, 
Cleare  as  the  skye,  withonten  bhuM 

blot,  , 

Through  goodly  mixture  of  o 

dew; 
And  in  her  cheekes  the  vermeill  red 

shew 
Like  roses  in  a  bed  of  lillies  shed. 
The  which  ambrosiall  odours  f 

threw. 
And  gazers  sence  with  double  pleasnn 
Hable  to  heale  the  sicke,  and  to  renti 

ded. 

XXIII 

In  her  faire   eyes  two  living  lamps 

flame. 
Kindled  above  at  th'  Hevenly       1 
And  darted  fyrie  beames  out  ua        mumm 
So  passing  persant,  and  so  wondr^m*  hi 
That  quite   bereav*d  the   rash  beho 

sight: 
In  them  the  blinded  god  his  lustfnU  fyrs 
To  kindle  oft  assayd,  but  had  no  might; 
For  with  dredd  majestie  and  awfnU  yxe 
She  broke  his  wanton  darts,  and  qua 

bace  desyre. 
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xxrv 

forhead,  full  of  bonntie  braye, 
d  table  did  it  self  e  dispred, 
m  loftie  triumphes  to  engrave, 
the  battailes  of  his  grcHftt  god- 

d  honour  might  therein  be  red: 
ieir  dwelling  was.  And  when 
[pake, 

des,  like  dropping  honny,  she 
hed, 
the  perles  and  mbins  softly 

ound,  that  heavenly  musicke 
d  to  make. 

XXV 

^lids  many  Graces  sate, 
hadow  of  her  even  browes, 
Igardes  and  amorous  retrate, 
one  her  with  a  grace  endowes, 
one  with  meekenesse  to  her 
a. 

mirrhour  of  celestiall  grace, 
ne  moniment  of  mortaU  vowes, 
rayle  pen  descrive  her  heavenly 

iirough  want  of  skill,  her  beauty 
sgrace? 

XXVI 

1  thousand  thousand  times  more 

when  she   presented  was   to 

lad,  for  heat  of  scorching  aire, 
en  camus  lylly  whight, 
a  with  many  a  folded  plight, 
bove  besprinckled  was  through- 

1  aygulets,  that  glistred  bright, 
ding  starres,  and  all  the  skirt 

vitb  golden  fringe. 

XXVII 

ham  her  weed  did  somewhat 
le,^ 

ceight  legs  most  bravely  were 
yld 

iskins  of  costly  cordwayne, 
ith  golden  bendes,  which  were 
Id 

n8  antickes,  and  full  fayre 
lyld: 


Before,  they  fastned  were  under  her  knee 
In  a  rich  jeweU,  and  therein  entrayld 
The  ends  of  all  their  knots,  that  none  might 

see 
How  they  within  their  fouldingB  dose  en- 
wrapped bee. 

xxvni 

Like  two  faire  marble  pilloura  they  were 

seene, 
Which  doe  the  temple  of  the  gods  supjwrt, 
Whom  all  the  people  decke  with  girlanda 

greene. 
And  honour  in  their  festivall  resort; 
Those  same  with  stately  grace  and  princely 

port 
She  taught  to  tread,  when  she  her  selfe 

wouM  grace. 
But  with  the  woody  nymphes  when  she  did 

sport, 
Or  when  the  flying  libfaard  she  did  chaee, 
She  could  them  nimbly  moye,  and  after  flj 

apaoe. 

XXIX 

And  in  her  hand  a  sharpe  bore-speaie  she 

held, 
And  at  her  backe  a  bow  and  quiver  gay, 
Stuft  with  steele-headed  dartes,  wherewith 

she  queld 
The  salvage  beastes  in  her  victorious  play, 
Knit  with  a  golden  bauldricke,  which  fore- 

lay 
Athwart  her  snowy  brest,  and  did  divide 
Her  daintie  paps;  which,  like  young  fruit 

in  May, 
Now  little  gan  to  swell,  and  being  tide. 
Through  her  thin  weed  their  pmoes  only 

signmde. 

XXX 

Her  yellow  lockes,  crisped  like  golden  wyre. 
About  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  shed. 
And  when  the  winde  emongst  them  did  m* 

spyre. 
They  waved  like  a  penon  wyde  dispred. 
And  low  behinde  her  backe  were  scattered: 
And  whether  art  it  were,  or  heedelesse 

hap. 
As  through  the  flouring  f orrest  rash  she 

fled. 
In  her  rude  heares  sweet  flowres  themselves 

did  lap. 
And  flourishmg  fresh  leaves  and  blossomes 

did  enwrap. 
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XXXI 

Such  as  Diana  by  the  sandy  shore 

Of  swift  EuTotas,  or  on  Cynthiis  greene, 

Where  all  the  nymphes  have  her  unwares 

forlore, 
Wandreth   alone  with  bow  and  arrowes 

keene, 
To  seeke  her  game:  or  as  that  famous 

queene 
Of  Amazons,  whom  Ffrrhus  did  destroy, 
The  day  that  first  of  Priame  she  was  seene, 
Did  shew  her  selfe  in  great  triumphant 

To  succour  the  weake  state  of  sad  afflicted 
Troy. 

XXXII 

Such  when  as  hartlesse  Trompart  her  did 

vew, 
He  was  dismayed  in  his  coward  minde, 

And  doubted,  whether  he  himselfe  should 

shew, 
Or  fly  away,  or  bide  alone  behinde: 
Both  feare   and  hope  he  in  her  face  did 

finde, 
When  she  at  last,  him  spying,  thus  bcspake: 

*  Hayle,  groome  !  didst  not  thou  see  a  bleed- 

ing hynde, 

Whose  right  haunch  earst  my  stedfast 
arrow  strake  ? 

If  thou  didst,  tell  me,  that  I  may  her  over- 
take/ 

XXXIII 

Wherewith  reviy'd,  this  answere  forth  he 
threw: 

*  O  goddesse,  (for  such  I  thee  take  to  bee ; 
For  nether  doth  thy  face  terrestriall  shew. 
Nor  voyce  sound  mortall)  I  avow  to  thee, 
Such  wounded  beast  as  that  I  did  not  see, 
Sith  earst  into  this  forrest  wild  I  came. 
But  mote  thy  g^oodlyhed  forgive  it  mee. 
To  weete  which  of  the  gods  I  shall  thee 

name. 
That  unto  thee  dew  worship  I  may  rightly 
frame.' 

XXXIV 

To  whom  she  thus  —    But  ere  her  words 

ensewd, 
Unto  the  bush  her  eye  did  suddein  glaunce. 
In  which  vaine  Braggadocchio  was  mewd. 
And   saw  it  stirre:   she  lefte  her  percing 

launce. 
And  towards  gan  a  deadly  sbaf  te  advaunce, 


In  mind  to  marke  the  beast.  At  wh 

stowre, 
Trompart  forth  stept,  to  stay  the 

chaunce, 
Out  crying:  *  O,  what  ever  hevenly 
Or  earthly  wight  thou  be,  withhc 

deadly  howre  I 

XXXV 

*  O  stay  thy  hand  I  for  yonder  is  no 
For  thy  fiers  arrowes,  them  to 
But  loe  I  my  lord,  my  liege,  ^      an 

name 
Is  far  renowmd  through  muy  b« 

prize; 
And  now  in  shade  he  shrowded 

lies.* 
She  staid:  with  that  he  crauld  out 

nest, 
Forth  creeping  on  his  caitiye  1 

thies, 
And  standing  stoutly  up,  his  lofty  a 
Did  fiercely  shake,  and  rowze,  as  eo 

late  from  rest. 

XXXVI 

As  fearful!  fowle,  that  long  in  secre 
For  dread  of  soring  haoke  her  » 

hid. 
Not  caring  how,  her  silly  life  to  say 
She  her  gay  painted  plm  rd 

Seeing  at  last  her  selfe  Irum  un 
Peepes  forth,  and  soone  renewb  •«.« 

pride; 
She  gins  her  feathers  fowle  disfignn 
Prowdly  to  prune,  and  sett  on  every 
So  shakes  off  shame,  ne  thinks  how  c 

did  her  hide. 

XXXVTI 

So  when  her  goodly  visage  he  behel 
He  gan  himselfe  to  vaunt;  bnt  w 

vewd 
Those  deadly  tooles  which  in  her  1 

held, 
Soone  into  other  fitts  he  was  tn 
TiU  she  to  him  her  gracious  speacn  o 

*  All  haile,  sir  knight,  and  well  nu 

befall. 
As  all  the  like,  which  honor  hai 

sewd 
Through  deeds  of  armes  and  prowesi 

tiall! 
All  vertue  merits  pndse,  Imt  sveh 

of  all' 
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XXXVIII 

irhom  he  thus:  *  O  fairest  under  skie, 
w  be  thy  words,  and  worthy  of  thy  praise, 
t  warlike  feats  doest  highest  gloriiie. 
rein  have  I  spent  all  my  youthly  daies, 
I  many  battailes  fought  and  many  f raies 
ughout  the  world,  wher  so  they  might 
be  found, 
leyoring  my  dreaded  name  to  raise 
)Ye  the  moone,  that  Fame  may  it  resound 
ber  etemall  tromp,  with  laurell  girlond 
Ground. 

XXXIX 

nrhat  art  thou,  O  lady,  which  doest 

raunge 
this  wilde  forest,  where  no  pleasure  is, 
d  doest  not  it  for  joyous  court  exchaunge, 
longst  thine  equaU  peres,  where  happy 

blis 
all  delight  does  raigne,  much  more 

then  this  ? 
ere  thou  maist  love,  and  dearly  loved  be, 
d  swim  in  pleasure,  which  thou  here 

doest  mis; 
ere  maist  thou  best  be  scene,  and  best 

maist  see: 
e  wood  is  fit  for  beasts,  the  court  is  fitt 

for  thee.' 

XL 

ho  so  in  pompe  of  prowd  estate,*  quoth 

she, 
oes  swim,  and  bathes  him  selfe  in  courtly 

blis, 
es  waste  his  dayes  in  darke  obscuritee, 
i  in  oblivion  ever  buried  is: 
lere  ease  abownds,  yt  's  eath  to  doe  amis: 
t  who  his  limbs  with   labours,  and  his 

mynd 
laves  with  cares,  cannot  so  easy  mis. 
road  in  armes,  at  home  in  studious  kynd, 
10  seekes  with  painfull  toile,  shal  Honor 

soonest  fynd. 

XLI 

woods,  in  waves,  in  warres  she  wonts  to 

dwell, 
1  wilbe  found  with  perill  and  with  paine ; 
can  the  man,  that  moulds  in  ydle  cell, 
to  her  happy  mansion  attaine : 
fore  her  gate  High  God  did  sweate  or- 

daine, 
«wakefull  watches  ever  to  abide: 
t  easj  is  the  way,  and  passage  plaine 


To  Pleasures  pallace ;  it  may  soone  be  spide. 
And  day  and  night  her  dores  to  all  stand 
open  wide. 

XLII 

*In  princes  court — '  The  rest  she  would 

have  sayd. 
But  that  the  foolish  man,  fild  with  delight 
Of  her  sweetc  words,  that  all  his  sence  dis- 

mayd. 
And  with    her  wondrous  beauty  ravisht 

quight, 
Gan  bume  in  filthy  lust,  and,  leaping  light. 
Thought  in  his  bastard  armes  her  to  em- 
brace. 
With  that  she,  swarving  backe,  her  javelin 

bright 
Against  him  bent,  and  fiercely  did  menace: 
So  turned  her  about,  and  fled  away  apace. 

XLIII 

Which  when  the  pesaunt  saw,  amazd  he 

stood. 
And  grieved  at  her  flight;  yet  durst  he  nott 
Pursew  her  steps  through  wild  imknowen 

wood; 
Besides  he  feard  her  wrath,  and  threatned 

shott. 
Whiles  in  the  bush  he  lay,  not  yet  forgott: 
Ne  car'd  he  greatly  for  her  presence  vayne, 
But    turning   said   to    Trompart:    *  What 

fowle  blott 
Is  this  to  knight,  that  lady  should  agayne 
Depart  to  woods   untoucht,  and   leave  so 

proud  disdayne  ! ' 

XLIV 

*Perdy,*  said  Trompart,  *lett  her  pas  at 

will, 
Least  by  her  presence  daunger  mote  befall. 
For  who  can  tell  (and  sure  I  feare  it  ill) 
But  that  shee  is  some  powre  celestiall  ? 
For  whiles  she  spake,  her  great  words  did 

apall 
My  feeble  corage,  and  my  heart  oppresse. 
That  yet  I  qiiake  and  tremble  over  all.' 

*  And  I,'  said  Braggadocchio,  *  thought  no 

lesse. 
When  first  I  heard  her  horn  sound  with  such 
ghastlinesse. 

XLV 

*  For  from  my  mothers  wombe  this  g^race  I 

have 
Me  given  by  etemall  destiny. 
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That  earthly  thing  may  not  my  corage 

brave 
Dismay  with  feare,  or  cause  on  foote  to 

flye, 

But  either  hellish  feends,  or  powres  on  hye: 
Which  was  the  cause,  when  earst  that  home 

I  heard, 
Weening  it  had  beene  thunder  in  the  skye, 
I  hid  my  selfe  from  it,  as  one  affeard; 
But  when  I  other  knew,  my  selfe  I  boldly 

reard.  • 

XLVI 

*  But  now,  for  feare  of  worse  that  may  be- 
tide, 
Let  us  soone  hence   depart.'  They   soone 

agree; 
So  to  his  steed  he  gott,  and  gan  to  ride. 
As  one  unfitt  therefore,  that  all  might  see 
He  had  not  trayned  bene  in  chevalree. 
Wliich  well  that  valiaunt  courser  did  dis- 

ceme; 
For  he  despisd  to  tread  in  dew  deg^e. 
But  chaufa  and  f  om'd,  with  corage  fiers  and 

steme. 
And  to  be  easd  of  that  base  burden  still  did 
erne. 


CANTO    IV 

Guyon  does  Faror  bind  in  chftlnea, 

And  stops  Occasion : 
Delivers  Pliedou,  and  tberetore 

By  Strife  is  rayld  uppou. 


In  brave  poursuitt  of  honorable  deed. 
There  is  I  know  not  what  great  difference 
Betweene  the  vulgar  and  the  noble  seed. 
Which  unto  things  of  valorous  pretence 
Seemes  to  be  borne  by  native  influence; 
As  f eates  of  armes,  and  love  to  entertaine ; 
But  chiefly  skill  to  ride  seemes  a  science 
Proper  to  gentle  blood:  some  others  faine 
To  menage  steeds,  as  did  this  vaunter;  but 
in  ^-aine. 

II 

But  he,  the  rightfull  owner  of  that  steede, 
Who  well  could  menage  and  subdew  his 

pride, 
The  whiles  on  foot  was  forced  for  to  yeed, 
With  that  blacke  palmer,  his  most  trusty 

guide, 
Who  suffred  not  his  wandring  feete  to  slide; 


But  when  strong  passion,  or  weakc 

nesse. 
Would  from  the  right  way  seeke  ' 

him  wide, 
He  would,  through  tempeiannoe  ai 

fastnesse. 
Teach  him  the  weak  to  strengthen, 

strong  suppresse. 

in 

It  fortuned,  forth  faring  on  his  we} 
He  saw  from  far,  or  seemed  for  to 
Some  troublous  uprore  or  contentio 
Whereto  he  drew  in  hast,  it  to  agr« 
A  mad  man,  or  that  feigned  mad  t< 
Drew  by  the  heare  along  upon  the 
A  handsom  stripling  with  great  cm 
Whom  sore  he  bett,  and  gor'd  with 

wownd. 
That  cheekes  with  teares,  and  syc 

blood  did  all  abownd. 

IV 

And  him  behynd,  a  wicked  hag  did 
In  ragged  robes  and  filthy  disuav: 
Her  other   leg  was  lame,  that 

walke. 
But  on  a  staffe  her  feeble  steps  did 
Her  lockes,  that  loathly  were  and 

gray. 
Grew  all  afore,  and  loosly  hong  um 

But  all  behinde  was  bald,  and  won 

That  none  thereof  could  ever  taken 

And    eke    her    face   ill   &tvoard, 

wrinckles  old. 


And  ever  as  she  went,  her  toong  dit 
In  f owle  reproch  and  termes  of  vile  d 
Provoking  him,  by  her  outrageous  1 
To  heape  more  vengeance  on  that  n 

wight; 
Somtimes  she  raught  him  stones,  w 

to  smite. 
Sometimes  her  staffe,  though  it  her 

were, 
Withouten  which  she  could  not  goe  i 
Ne  any  evill  meanes  she  did  forb 
That  might  him  move  to  wrath,  an 

nation  reare. 

VI 

The  noble  Guyon,  moy'd  with  gi 

morse, 
Approching,  first  the  hag  did  thrml 
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,  adding  more  impetuous  forse, 

J  hands  did  on  the  madman  lay, 

kt  him   backe;  who,  all  on  fire 

jight  way, 

m  turning  all  his  fell  intent, 

tly  brutish  rage  gan  him  assay, 

,  and  bitt,  and  kickt,  and  scratcht, 

.  rent, 

i  wist  not  what  in  his  avengement. 

VII 

be  was  a  man  of  mickle  might, 

d  govemaunce,  it  well  to  giiyde: 

I  the   frantick    litt    inflamd  his 

ight, 

nras  vaine,  and  strooke  more  often 

ie 

:he  aymed  marke  which  he  had 

.e: 

limselfe  he  chaunst  to  hurt  un- 

•es, 

reason,  blent    through    passion, 

ght  descryde, 

lindfold  bull  at  randoh  fares, 

e   he   hits,  nought   knowes,  and 

)m  he  hurts,  nought  cares. 

VIII 

►ssault  and  rugged  handeling 

seemed  to  the  knight,  that  aye 

h  foe 

efence  and  goodly  menaging 

was  wont  to  fight;  yet  nathemoe 

■ashed  now,  not  fighting  so, 

J  enfterced   through   his  currish 

r, 

ily   grypt,   and,   hailing  to  and 

•ow  him  strongly  did  assay, 
irew  him  selfe  un wares,  and  lower 


IX 

downe,  the  villein  sore  did  beate 
J  with  clownish  fistes  his  manly 

le  hag,  with  many  a  bitter  threat, 
ipon  to  kill  him  m  the  place. 
ie  reproch  and  odious  menace 
t  emboyling  in  his  haughtie  hart, 
his   forces,  and  gan  soone   un- 
2e 

ng  hold:  so  lightly  did  upstart, 
his  deadly  weapon,  to  maintaine 
part. 


I 


Which  when  the  palmer  saw,  he  loudly 
cryde, 

*  Not  so,  O  Guyon,  never  thinke  that  so 
That  monster  can  be  maistred  or  destroyd: 
He  is  not,  ah  !  he  is  not  such  a  foe. 

As  Steele  can  wound,  or  strength  can  over- 
throe. 
That  same  is  Furor,  cursed  cruel  wight. 
That  unto  knighthood  workes  much  shame 

and  woe; 
And  that  same  hag,  his  aged  mother,  hight 
Occasion,  the  roote  of  idl  wrath  and  de- 
spight. 

XI 

*  With  her,  who  so  will  raging  Furor  tame, 
Must  first  begin,  and  well  her  amenage: 
First  her  restraine  from  her  reprochfull 

blame 
And  evill  meanes,  with  which  she  doth  en- 
rage 
Her  frantick  sonne,  and  kindles  his  corage; 
Then,  when  she  is  withdrawne,  or  strong 

withstood. 
It 's  eath  his  ydle  fury  to  aswage. 
And  calme  the  tempest  of  his  passion  wood: 
The  bankes  are  overflowne,  when  stopped 
is  the  flood.' 

XII 

Therewith  Sir  Guyon  left  his  first  emprise. 
And  turning  to  that  woman,  fast  her  hent 
By  the  hoare  lockes  that  hong  before  her 

eyes. 
And  to  the  gromid  her  threw:  yet  n'ould 

she  stent 
Her  bitter  rayling  and  foule  revilement. 
But  still  provokt  her  sonne  to  wreake  her 

wrong ; 
But  nathelesse  he  did  her  still  torment. 
And  catching  hold  of  her  ungratious  tonge, 
Thereon  an  yron  lock  did  fasten  firme  and 

strong. 

XIII 

Then  whenas  use  of  speach  was  from  her 

reft. 
With  her  two  crooked  handes  she   signes 

did  make. 
And  beckned  him,  the  last  help  she  had 

left: 
But  he  that  last  left  helpe  away  did  take. 
And  both   her  handes  fast  bound  unto  a 

stake, 
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That  she  note  stirre.   Then  gan  her  sonne 

to  tiye 
Full  fast  away,  and  did  her  quite  forsake; 
But  Guyon  after  him  in  hast  did  hye, 
And  soone  him  overtooke  insad  perplexitye. 

XIV 

In  his  strong  armes  he  stifiy  him  embraste, 
Who,  him  gainstriving,  nought  at  all  pre- 

vaild: 
For  all  his  power  was  utterly  de^te, 
And  furious    fitts  at    earst    quite    weren 

quaild: 
Oft  he  re'nforst,  and  oft  his  forces  fayld, 
Yet  yield   he   would   not,  nor  his   rancor 

slack. 
Then  him  to  ground  he  cast,  and  rudely 

hayld, 
And  both  his  hands  fast  bound  behind  his 

backe, 
And  both  his  feet  in  fetters  to  an  yron  rack. 

XV 

With  hundred  3rron  chaines  he  did  him  bind, 
And  himdred  knots,  that  did  him  sore  con- 

straine: 
Tet  his  great  yron  teeth  he  still  did  grind, 
And  grimly  gnash,  threatning  revenge  in 

vaine: 
His  burning  eyen,  whom  bloody  strakes  did 

staine, 
Stared  full  wide,  and  threw  forth  sparkes 

of  fyre. 
And  more  for  ranck  despight  then  for  great 

paine, 
Shakt  his  long  locks,  colourd  like  copper- 

wyre. 
And  bitt  his  tawny  beard  to  shew  his  raging 

yre. 

XVI 

Thus  whenas  Guyon  Furor  had  captivd, 
Turning  about  he  saw  that  wretch^  squyre, 
Whon,  that  mad  man  of  life  nigh  late  de- 

pnvd. 
Lying  on  ground,  all  soild  with  blood  and 

my  re: 
Whom  whenas  he  perceived  to  respyre. 
He  gan  to  comfort,  and  his  woundes  to 

dresse. 
Being  at  Ust  recnred,  he  gan  inquyre, 
What  hard  mishap  him  brought  to  such  dis- 

tresse. 
And  made  that  caytives  thrall,  the  thrall  of 

wretchednesse. 


XVII 

With  hart  then  throbbing,  and  with 

eyes, 
'  Fayre  sir,'  quoth  he,  '  what  man  a 

the  hap, 
That  hidden  lyes  nnwares  him  to 
Misfortune  waites  advantage  to  ei 
The  man  most  wary  in  her  whelni 
So  me,  weake  wretch,  of  many  weaju 
Unweeting,  and  unware  of  snch  mid 
She  brought  to  mischiefe  thro       i  oc 
Where  this  same  wicked  yiUeiii  i 

upon. 

xvin 

<It  was  a  faithlesse  squiie,  that  n 

sourse 
Of  all  my  sorrow,  and  of  these  sad  i 
With  whom  from  tender  dug  of  coi 

nourse 
Attonce  I  was  upbrought,  and  eft, 

yeares 
More  rype  us  reason  lent  to  cho 

peares, 
Our  selves  in  league  of  vowed  kn 

knitt: 
In  which  we  long  time,  without  | 

feares 
Or  faultie  thoughts,  oontynewd,  as  w 
And,  for  my  pa^  I  vow,  digaembled 

whitt. 

XIX 

*  It  was  my  fortune,  commune  to 
To  love  a  lady  fayre  of  great  degiw 
The  which  was  borne  of  noble  paren 
And  set  in  highest  seat  of  digmtee. 
Yet  seemd  no  lesse  to  love  then 

bee: 
Long  I  her  serv'd,  and  fonnd  her  h 

stiU, 
Ne  ever  thing  could  cause  ns  dis 
Love,  that  two  harts  makes  one, 

one  will: 
Each  strove  to  please,  and  othen  p> 

to  fulfill. 

XX 

*  My  friend,  hight  Philemon,  I 

Of  all  my  love  and  all  my  priv  , 
Who  greatly  joyous  seemea  foir  w/ 
And  gratious  to  that  lady,  as  to 
Ne  ever  wight,  that  mote  ao  i 
As  he  to  her,  withouten  lAatt 
Ne  ever  thing,  that  she  could  w 
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lim  she  would  impart  the  same: 
d  man,  that  woulrf  abuse  so  gentie 
le! 

XXI 

ich  grace  I  fomid,  and  meanes  I 
mffht, 

.t  lady  to  my  spouse  had  womie ; 
:    friendes,    couseut   of    parents 
t, 
de,  my  happinesse  begonne, 
lu^i^  nought  but  few  rites  to  be 
ne, 

jiage  make:  that  day  too  farre 
seeme: 

»us  man  on  whom  the  shining 
ae 

bis  face,  my  selfe  I  did  esteeme, 
ny  falser  friend  did  no  lesse  joy- 
deeme. 

XX!I 

that  wished  day  his  beame  dis- 

d, 

envying  my  toward  good, 
Ife  to  treason  ill  disposd, 
uu>  me  came  in  friendly  mood, 
or  secret,  how  he  imderstood, 
whom  I  had  to  me  assynd, 
iistaind  her  honorable  blood, 
e  faith  which  she  to  me  did  bynd; 
ore  wisht   me  stay,  till  I  more 
h  should  fynd. 

XXIII 

dng  anguish  and  sharp  gelosy, 
sad  speach  infixed  in  my  brest, 
K)  sore,  and  festred  inwardly, 
igreeved  mind  could  find  no  rest, 
le  truth  thereof  I  did  out  wrest; 
besought,  by  that   same  sacred 
1 

both,  to  coimsell  me  the  best, 
th  solemne  oath  and  plighted  hand 
e  long  the  truth  to  let  me  under- 
id.   . 

XXIV 

with  like  againe  he  boorded  mee, 
now  had  boulted  all  the  fJoure, 
k  was  a  groome  of  base  degree, 

love  was  partener  paramoure: 
lu  a  darkesome  inner  bowre 
meete :  which  better  to  approve, 
sd  to  bring  me  at  that  bowre, 


When  I  should  see  that  would  me  nearer 

move, 
And  drive  me  to  withdraw  my  blind  abused 

love. 

XXV 

'This  gracelesse  man,  for  furtherance  of 

his  g^ile. 
Did  court  the  handmayd  of  my  lady  deare. 
Who,  glad  t'  embosome  his  affection  vile. 
Did  all  she  might,  more  pleasing  to  appeare. 
One  day,  to  worke  her  to  his  will  more 

neare, 
He  woo'd  her  thus:  "Pryene,"   (so  she 

bight) 
**  What  great  despight  doth  Fortune  to  thee 

beare. 
Thus  lowly  to  abase  thy  beautie  bright, 
That  it  should  not  deface  all  others  lesser 

light? 

XXVI 

' "  But  if  she  had  her  least  helpe  to  thee  lent, 
T'  adome  thy  forme  according  thy  desart, 
Their  blazing  pride  thou  wouldest  soone 

have  blent, 
And  staynd  their  prayses  with  thy  least 

good  part; 
Ne  should  faire  Claribell  with  all  her  art, 
Though  she  thy  lady  be,  approch  thee  neare : 
For  proof e  thereof,  this  evening,  as  thou  art, 
Aray  thy  selfe  in  her  most  gorgeous  geare. 
That  I  may  more  delight  in  thy  embrace- 

ment  deare." 

XXVII 

'The  mayden,  proud   through  praise  and 

mad  through  love. 
Him    hearkned  to,    and    soone   her  selfe 

arayd. 
The  whiles  to  me  the   treachour  did  re- 
move 
His  craftie  engin,  and,  as  he  had  sayd. 
Me  leading,  in  a  secret  corner  layd, 
The  sad  spectatour  of  my  tragedie ; 
Where  left,  he  went,  and  his  owne  false  part 

playd. 
Disguised  like  that  groome  of  base  degree. 
Whom  he  had  feignd  th'  abuser  of  my  love 
to  bee. 

XXVIII 

'  Eftsoones   he  came  unto    th'  appointed 

place, 
And  with  him  brought  Fryenej  rich  araydf 
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In  Claribellaes  clothes.  Her  proper  face 
I  not  descerued  in  that  darkesome  shade, 
But  weend  it  was  my  love  with  whom  he 

playd. 
Ah   God  !   what   horrour  and  tormenting 

griefe 
My  hart,  my   handes,  mine  eyes,  and  all 

assayd ! 
Me  liefer  were  ten  thousand  deathes  priefe, 
Then  wounde  of  gealous  worme,  and  shame 

of  such  repriefe. 

XXIX 

*I  home  retourning,  fraught  with  fowle  de- 

spight, 
And   chawing  vengeaunce  all  the  way  I 

went, 
Soone  as  my  loathed  love  appeard  in  sight. 
With  wrathfuU  hand  I  slew  her  innocent; 
That  after  soone  I  dearely  did  lament: 
For   when   the   cause   of   that  outrageous 

deede 
Demaunded,  I  made  plaine  and  evident, 
Her  faultie  haucbiiayd,  which  that  bale  did 

breede, 
Confest   how   Philemon    her  wrought    to 

chaunge  her  weede. 

XXX 

*  Which  when  I  heard,  with  horrible  afiPright 
And  hellish  fury  all  enragd,  I  sought 
U|x>n  my  selfe  that  vengeable  despight 
To  punish:  yet  it  better  first  I  thought. 
To  wreake  my  wrath  on  him  that  first  it 

wrou;i^ht. 
To  Philemon,  false  faytour  Philemon, 
I  cast  to  pav  that  I  so  dearely  bought: 
Of  deadly  tlrugs  I  gave  him  drinke  anon. 
And  washt  away  his  guilt  with  guilty  potion. 

XXXI 

*  Thus  heaping  crime  on  crime,  and  griefe 

on  griefe. 
To  loose  of  love  adjoyning  losse  of  frend, 
I  meant  to  purge  both  with  a  third  mis- 
chief e, 
And  in  my  woes  beginner  it  to  end: 
Tliat  was  Pryene ;  she  did  first  offend. 
She  last  should  smart:   with  which  cruell 

intent. 
When   I   at  her  my  murdrous  blade  did 

bend. 
She  fied  away  with  ghastly  dreriment, 
And  I,  poursewing  my  fell  purpose,  after 
went. 


XXXII 

<  Feare  gave  her  winges,  and  rage  en 

my  flight: 
Through  woods  and  plaines  so  long  I 

her  chace. 
Till  this  mad  man,  whom  your  ti 

might 
Hath  now  fast  bound,  me  met  in  m 

space: 
As  I  her,  so  he  me  poursewd  apaoe, 
And  shortly  overtooke:  I,  breathing  yn^ 
Sore  chauffed  at  my  stay  in  such  a  caoe. 
And  with  my  heat  kindled  his  cruell  f 
Which  kindled  once,  his  mother 

rage  inspyre. 

xxxin 
*  Betwixt  them  both,  they  haye  me  d 

Through  wounds,  and  strokes,  and  itai 

borne  handeling. 
That  death  were  better  then  such  agony 
As  griefe  and  fury  unto  me  did  bring; 
Of  which   in  me  yet  stickes  the  mori 

sting. 
That  during  life  will  never  be  appeasd.' 
When  he  thus  ended  had  his  sorrowi 
Said  Guy  on :   *  Squyre,  sore  have  ye  ■»« 

diseasd; 
But  all  your  hurts  may  soone  through 

perance  be  easd.' 

xxxiv 

Then  gan  the  palmer  thus:  *  Most  wretebd 

man. 
That  to  affections  does  the  bridle  1       ! 
In  their  beginning  they  are  weake  kuu 
But  soone   through   suff'rance  growv  m 

fearefuU  end. 
Whiles  they  are  weake,  betimes  with 

contend : 
For  when  they  once  to  perfect 

grow, 
Strong  warres  they  make,  and  cniell  btttq 

bend 
Gainst  fort  of  reason,  it  to  overthrow: 
Wrath,  gelosy,  griefe,  love  this  squyre 

laide  thus  low. 

XXXV 

'Wrath,  gealosie,    griefe,    love   do 

expell: 
Wrath  is  a  fire,  and  gealosie  a  weede. 
Griefe  is  a  flood,  and  love  a  moi  t 

The  fire  of  sparkes,  the  weede  of  j 
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flood  of  drops,  the  monster  filth  did 
bieede: 
it  sparks,  seed,  drops,  and  filth  do  thus 

delay; 
Vb  sparks   soone  quench,  the   springing 
seed  ontweed, 
drops  dry  up,  and  filth  wipe  cleane 
away: 

.  wrath,  gealosy,  g^efe,  love  die  and 
decay.' 

XXXVI 

Dilucky  squire,'  saide  Guyon,  *  sith  thou 

hast 

D    mischiefe   through   intemper- 

aiuice, 
leneeforth  take  heede  of  that  thou  now 

hast  past, 
And  guyde  thy  waies  with  warie  govem- 

aunce, 
^eist  worse   betide    thee  by  some  later 

chaunce. 
1  how  art  thou  nam'd,  and  of  what 

jun.' 
Fhedon  I  hight,'  quoth  he,  *  and  do  ad- 

vaunce 
^ine  auncestry  from  famous  Coradin, 
(Hio  first  to  rayse  our  house  to  honour  did 

begin.* 

XXXVII 

aIhis  as  he  spake,  lo  !  far  away  they  spyde 
-A  varlet  ronning  towardes  hastily, 
"hose  flying  feet  so  fast  their  way  applyde, 
^t  round  about  a  cloud  of  dust  did  fly, 
"hich,  mingled  all  with  sweate,  did  dim 

his  eye. 
He  soone  approched,  panting,  breathlesse, 

whot, 
^  all  so  soyld,  that  none  could  him  de- 
li-     '^^^* 
«tt  countenaunce  was   bold,   and   bashed 

not 
^orGuyonslookes,  but  scomefull  eyglaunce 
at  him  shot. 

XXXVIII 

~®hind  his  backe  he  bore  a  brasen  shield, 
^^  which  was  drawen  faire,  in  colours  fit, 
^  flaming  fire  in  midst  of  bloody  field, 
•^  round  about  the  wreath  this  word  was 
B       writ, 

^^*ftU  I  doe  burne.  Right  well  beseemed  it 
j^  be  the  shield  of  some  redoubted  knight: 
^^  in  his  hand  two  dartes  exceeding  flit 


And  deadly  sharp  he  held,  whose  heads 

were  dight 
In  poyson  and  in  blood  of  malice  and  de* 

spight. 

XXXIX 

When  he  in  presence  came,  to  Guyon  first 
He   boldly  spake:   <Sir  knight,  if  knight 

thou  bee. 
Abandon  this  forestalled  place  at  erst, 
For  f eare  of  further  harme,  I  counsell  thee ; 
Or  bide  the  chaunce  at  thine  owne  jeopar- 

dee.' 
The  knight  at  his  g^reat  boldnesse  wondered^ 
And  though  he  scornd  his  ydle  vanitee, 
Yet  mildly  him  to  purpose  answered ; 
For  not  to  grow  of  nought  he  it  conjectured. 

XL 

'Varlet,  this  place   most  dew    to   me   I 

deeme. 
Yielded  by  him  that  held  it  forcibly. 
But  whence  shold  come  that  harme,  wMch 

thou  dost  seeme 
To  threat  to  him  that  mindes  his  chaunce 

t'  abye  ? ' 

*  Perdy,'  sayd  he,  *  here  comes,  and  is  hard 

A  knight  of  wondrous  powre  and  great 
assay. 

That  never  yet  encountred  enemy. 

But  did  him  deadly  daunt,  or  fowle  dismay; 

Ne  thou  for  better  hope,  if  thou  his  pre- 
sence stay.' 

XLI 

*  How  bight  he   then,'  sayd  Guyon,  'and 

from  whence  ? ' 

*  Pyrochles  is  his  name,  renowmed  farre 
For  his  bold  feates  and  hardy  confidence. 
Full  oft  approvd  in  many  a  cruell  warre; 
The  brother  of  Cymochles,  both  which  arre 
The  sonnes  of  old  Aerates  and  Despight, 
Aerates,  sonne  of  Phlegeton  and  Jarre; 
But  Phlegeton  is  sonne  of   Herebus  and 

Night; 
But  Herebus  sonne  of  Aetcmitie  is  bight. 

XLII 

*  So  from  immortall  race  he  does  proceede, 
That  mortall  hands  may  not  withstand  his 

might, 
Drad  for  his  derring  doe  and  bloody  deed; 
For  all  in  blood  and  spoile  is  his  delight. 
His  am  I  Atin,  his  in  wrong  and  right. 
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That  matter  make  for  bim  to  worke  upon, 
And  stirre  him  up  to  strife  and  cruell  fight. 
Fly  therefore,  fly  this  f earf ull  stead  anon, 
Least  thy  foolhardize  worke  thy  sad  confu- 
sion.* 

XUII 

*  His  be  that  care,  whom  most  it  doth  con- 

ceme,' 
Sayd  he:    *  but  whether  with  such  hasty 

flight 
Art  thou  now  bownd  ?  for  well  mota  I  dis- 

ceme  ^  • 

Great  cause,  that  carries  thee  so  swif  te  and 

light.' 

*  My  lord,'  quoth  he,  *  me  sent,  and  streight 

behight 
To  seeke  Occasion,  where  so  she  bee: 
For  he  is  all  disposd  to  bloody  fight. 
And  breathes  out  wrath  and  hainous  cruel- 
tee: 
Hard  is  his  hap,  that  first  fals  in  his  jeo- 
pardee.' 

XLIV 

*Mad  man,'  said  then  the  palmer,  'that 

does  seeke 
Occasion  to  wrath,  and  cause  of  strife  t 
6hee  comes  unsought,  and  shonned  followes 

eke. 
Happy  who  can  abstaine,  when  Rancor  rife 
Kindles  revenge,  and    threats    his  rusty 

knife: 
Woe  never  wants,  where   every  cause  is 

caught. 
And  rash  Occasion  makes  unquiet  life.' 

*  Then  loe  I  wher  bound  she  sits,  whom  thou 

hast  soueht,' 
Said  Guyon:   *Iet  that  message  to  thy  lord 
be  brought' 

XLV 

That  when  the  varlett    heard  and  saw, 

streight  way 
He  wexed  wondrous  wroth,  and  said:  *  Vile 

knieht. 
That  knights  and  knighthood  doest  with 

shame  npbray, 
And  shewst  th'  ensample  of  thy  ohildishe 

might. 
With  silly  weake  old  woman  thus  to  fight  t 
Great  glory  and  gay  spoile  sore  hast  thou 

gott, 
And  stoutly  proy'd  thy  puitsaunce  here  in 

•ight 


That  shall  Pyrochles  well  requite,  ] 
And  with  thy  blood  abolish  so  rep 
blott.' 

XLVI 

With  that,  one  of  his  thrillant 

threw. 
Headed  with  yre  and  vengeable  dei 
The  quivering  Steele  his  aymed  < 

knew. 
And  to  his  brest  it  selfe  intended  ri 
But  he  was  wary,  and,  ere  it  empigj 
In  the  meant  marke,  advaunst  ^ 

atweene, 
On  which  it  seizing,  no  way  enter 
But  backe  rebowuding  lert  the  fu, 

keene: 
Eftsoones  he  fled  away,  and  might  n 

be  seene. 


CANTO  V 

Pyrochles  does  «rith  Guyon  fl^it, 
And  Furors  chayae  uubiads ; 

Of  whom  sore  hurt,  for  his  rsTsot 
Attin  C  ymochles  finds. 


Who  ever  doth  to  temperaunoe  apf 
His  stedfast  life,  and  all  his  actions 
Trust  me,  shal  find  no  greater  enim 
Then  stubbome  perturmition,  to  the 
To  which  right  wel  the  wise  doe  gi 

name; 
For  it  the  fi;oodly  peace  of  stated  mi 
Does  overUirow,  and  troublous  wi 

clame: 
His  owne  woes  author,  who  so  b 

findes. 
As  did  Pyrochles,  and  it  wilfully  vi 

II 

After  that  yarlets  flight,  it  was  not 
Ere  on   Uie   plaine  fast  prieldiig 

spide 
One  in  bright  armes  embatteiled      1 
That  as  the  sunny  beames  doe  { 

glide 
Upon  the  tremblinp^  waye,  so 
And  round  about  lum  threw  iw 

fire, 
That  seemd  him  to  en 
His  steed  was  bloody       •  i 
When  with  the  i 

roughly  s 
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nigfay  he  never  staid  to  greete» 
worda,  prowd  oonige  to  pro- 

so  flen,  that  undemeath  his 

ring  dust  did  zownd  about  him 

ind  man  nigh  able  for  to  choke; 
onchinghissteeleheaded  speare, 
Inted  with  a  sturdy  stroke: 
longht    Sir   Guyon,  oomming 

rach  hideous  puiasaunoe  on  foot 
are; 

IV 

shunned  it,  and  passing  by, 
ight  blade  did  smite  at  him  so 

irpe  Steele,  arriving  forcibly 
1  shield,  bitt  not,  but  glauncing 

i  necke  before  the  quilted  sell, 
e  head  the  body  sundred  qui^t 

unted  low,  he  did  compel! 
J  dim  to  matchen  equall  fight; 
d  beast,  fast  bleeding,  did  him 
r  dight. 


with  the  fall,  he  slow  uprose, 
iged,  thus  him  loudly  shent: 
ght,  whose  coward  corage  chose 
t  selfe  on  beast  all  innocent, 
he  marke  at  which  it  should  be 
I 

e  armes  seem  strong,  but  man- 
frayl: 
u  oft  with  guile  thine  honor 

• 

y  such  guile  thee  now  avayl, 
9rce  and  fortune  doe  not  much 
lyl.' 

VI 

e  drew  his  flaming  sword,  and 
ke 

ercely,  that  the  upper  marge 
folded  shield  away  it  tooke, 
Dff  on  his  helmet,  made  a  large 
ish  therein:  were  not  his  targe, 
the  violence  of  his  intent, 
owle  from  thence  it  would  die- 


Kathelease  so  sore  a  buff  to  him  it  lent, 
Thai  made  him  reele,  and  to  his  brest  hb 
bever  bent. 

vn 

Exceeding  wroth  was  Guyon  at  that  blow, 
And  much  ashamd  that  stroke  of  living 

arme 
Should  him  dismay,  and  make  him  itoiip  ao 

low, 
Thoneh  otherwise  it  did  him  litle  harme: 
Tho,  hurling  high  his  yron  braoed  arme, 
He  smote^sp  manly  on  his  shoulder  plate. 
That  aU  his  left  side  it  did  quite  disanne; 
Tet  there  the  Steele  stavd  not,  but  inly  bate 
Deepe  in  his  flesh,  and  opened  wide  a  red 

floodgate. 

vm 

Deadlv  dismayd  with  horror  of  that  dint 
Pyroohles  was,  andjgrieved  eke  entyre; 
Yet  nathemore  did  it  his  fury  stint, 
But  added  flame  unto  his  former  fire. 
That  welnigh  molt  his  hart  in  raging  yre; 
Ne  thenceforth  his  approved  skiU,  to  wuid. 
Or  strike,  or  hurtle  rownd  in  warlike  gyre, 
Remembred  he,  ne  car'd  for  his  saufg^rd, 
But  «dd;,^«g'd.  «.i  like  a  cruel  <yg« 

IX 

He  hewd,  and  lasht,  and  foynd,  and  thondred 

blowes, 
And  every  way  did  seeke  into  his  life; 
Ne  plate,  ne  male  oould  ward  so  mighty 

throwes. 
But  yeilded  passage  to  his  cruell  knife. 
But  Guyon,  m  the  heat  of  all  his  strife. 
Was  wary  wise,  and  closely  did  awayt 
Avauntage,  whilest  his  foe  did  rage  most 

rife: 
Sometimes  a  thwart,  sometimei  he  strook 

him  stxayt. 
And  falsed  oft  his  blowes,  t'  illude  him 

with  such  bay  t. 


Like  as  a  lyon,  whose  imperiall  powre 

A  prowd  rebellious  unicome  defyes, 

T'  avoide  the  rash  assault  and  wrathful! 

stowre 
Of  his  flers  foe,  him  to  a  tree  applyes, 
And  when  him  ronning  in  full  eoiirse  ha 

spyes. 
He  slips  aside ;  the  whiles  that  f  mions  bai 
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His  precious  home,  sought  of  his  ftnimyes, 
Strikes  in  the  stocke,  ne  thence  c&n  be  re- 
least. 
But  to  the  mighty  victor  yields  a  bounteous 
feast. 

XI 

With  such  faire  sleight  him  Guyon  often 

fayld, 
Till  at  the  last  all  breathlesse,  weary,  faint 
Him  spying,  witli  fresh  onsett  he  assay  Id, 
And    kindling    new   liis    corage    seeming 

queiut, 
Strooke  him  so  hugely,  that  through  great 

constraint 
He  made  him  stoup  perforce  unto  his  knee, 
And  doe  imwilling  worsliip  to  the  saint. 
That  on  his  shield  depainted  he  did  sec: 
Such  homage  till  that  instant  never  learned 

bee. 

XII 

Whom  Guyon  seeing  stoup,  poursewed  fast 
The  present  offer  of  faire  victory. 
And  soone  his  dreadful!  blade  about  he  cast, 
Wherewith  he  smote  his  haughty  crest  so 

hve. 
That  strcight  on  grownd  made  him  full 

low  to  lye; 
Then  on  his  brest  his  victor  foote  he  thrust: 
With  tliat  he  cryde :  *  Mercy !   doe  me  not 

dye, 
Ne  deeme  thy  force  by  Fortunes  doome  un- 
just. 
That  hath  (maugre  her  spightl)  thus  low 
me  laid  in  dust.' 

XIII 

£ft<K)ones  his  cruel  hand  Sir  Guyon  stayd, 
Tempring    the    passion   with    advizement 

slow, 
And  maistring  might  on  enimy  dismayd ; 
For  th*  equall  die  of  warre  he  well  did  know: 
Then  to  him  said:  M^ive,  and  alleagaunce 

owe 
To  him  that  gives  thee  life  and  liberty. 
And  henceforth  by  this  daics  ensample  trow, 
Tliat  hastv  wroth,  and  heedlesse  hazardry. 
Doe  breeze  repenUunce  late,  and  las^ 

mfamy. 

XIV 

So  up  he  let  him  rise ;  who,  with  grim  looke 
And  counfnaunce  sterne  upstanding,  gan  to 
gnnd 


His  grated  teeth  for  great  disdeigne, 

shooke 
His  sandy  lockes,  long  hanging  downa 

hind, 
Elnotted  in  blood  and  dust,  for  gri 

mind, 
That  he  in  ods  of  armes  was  conquered: 
Yet  in  himselfe  some  comfort  he  did 
That  him  so  noble  knight  had  may 
Whose  bounty  more  then  might,  yvb  u 

he  wondered. 

XV 

Which  Guyon  marking  said:  <Be  n 

agriev'd. 
Sir  knight,   that  thus  ye  now  fnbd( 

arre: 
Was  never  man,  who  most  conques 

chiev'd. 
But  sometimes  had  the  worse,  and  lost 

warre, 
Yet  shortly  gaynd  that  losse  exceeded       i: 
Losse  is  no  shame,  nor  to  bee  lease  i. 

foe. 
But  to  bee  lesser  then  himselfe  doth  i 
Both  loosers  lott,  and  victours  prayse  tur 
Vaine  others  overthrowes  who  selfe  d 

overthrow. 

XVI 

*  Fly,  O  Fyrochles,  flv  the  dreadfull  wu 
That  in  thy  selfe  thy  lesser  partes  doe  nfl 
Outrageous  anger,  and  woe  working  j 
Diref  ull  impatience,  and  hartmnrdnngi 
Those,  those  thy  foes,  those  wmrrioun 

remove, 
Which  thee  to  endlesse  bale  captived      !• 
But  sith  in  might  thou  didst  my 

prove, 
Of  courtesie  to  mee  the  cause  aread, 
That  thee  against  me  drew  with  soiz 

ous  dread.' 

X\TI 

*  Dreadlesse,'  said  he,  *  that  shall  1 1 

declare: 
It  was  complaind  that  thou  hadst  done  g 

tort 
Unto  an  aged  woman,  poore  and  bare, 
And  thralled  her  in  chaines  with  itroi( 

effort, 
Voide  of  all  succour  and  needfnll  eomM: 
That  ill  beseemes  thee,  such  as  I  thee  m^ 
To  worke  such  shame.    Theicfon  I 

exhort 
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Fo  channge  thy  will,  and  set  Occasion  free. 
And  to  her  captive  sonne  yield  his  first 
libertee.' 

XVIII 

Sir  Guyon  smylde:  'And  is  that 

he,  *  that  thee  so  sore  displeased  hath  ? 
jreat  mercy  sure,  for  to  enlarge  a  thrall, 
HHioge  freedom  shall  thee  tume  to  greatest 

scath ! 
(^athlesse  now  quench  thy  whott  emboyl- 

ing  wrath: 
i^l  there  they  hee;  to  thee  I  yield  them 

free.* 

b  he   wondrous    glad,   out  of    the 

path 
i)id  %htly  leape,  where  he  them  bound  did 

see. 
And  gan  to  breake  the  bands  of  their  cap- 

tivitee. 

XIX 

Soone  as  Occasion  felt  her  self e  untyde, 
'**'ore  her  sonne  could  well  assoyled  bee, 

to  her  use  returnd,  and  streight  defyde 
*      Guyon  and  Pyrochles:  th*  one  (said 

shee) 
Bycause  he  wonne;  the  other  because  hee 
"as  wonne;   so  matter  did   she  make  of 

nought, 
^0  stirre  up  strife,  and  do  them  disagree : 
JQt  soone  as  Furor  was  enlargd,  she  sought 
To  kindle  his  quencht  fyre,  and  thousand 

causes  wrought. 

XX 

It  was  not  long  ere  she  inflam'd  him  so, 
That  he  would  algates  with  Pyrochles  fight, 
And  his  redeemer  chalengd  for  his  foe, 
Jeeause  he  had  not  well  mainteind  his  right, 
^Qt  yielded   had   to  that  same  straunger 

knight: 
•"ow  gan  Pyrochles  wex  as  wood  as  hee, 
And  him  affronted  with  impatient  might: 
00  both  together  fiers  engrasped  bee, 
"hyles  Guyon,  standing  by,  their  uncouth 

strife  does  see. 

XXI 

Hini  all  that  while  Occasion  did  provoke 
Against  Pyrochles,  and  new  matter  fram'd 
Upon  the  old,  him  stirring  to  bee  wroke 
0*  his  late  wronges,  in  which  she  oft  him 
blam'd 


For  suffering  such  abuse   as  knighthood 

sham'd. 
And  him  dishabled  quyte.  But  he  was  wise, 
Ne  would  with  yaine  occasions  be  inflam'd; 
Yet  others  she  more  urgent  did  devise; 
Yet  nothing  could  him  to  impatience  entise. 

XXII 

Their  fell  contention  still  increased  more, 
And  more  thereby  increased  Furors  might. 
That  he  his   foe  has  hurt,  and  wounded 

sore. 
And  him   in    blood    and    durt    deformed 

quight. 
His  mother  eke,   more   to    augment    his 

spight. 
Now  brought  to  him  a  flaming  fyer  brond. 
Which   she  in  Stygian  lake,  ay   burning 

bright. 
Had  kindled:  that  she  gave  into  his  hond. 
That,  armd  with  fire,  more  hardly  he  mote 

him  withstond. 

XXIII 

Tho  gan  that  villein  wex  so  fiers  and  strong, 
That  nothing  might   sustaine   his   furious 

forse: 
He  cast  him  downe  to  ground,  and  all  along 
Drew  him  through  durt  and  myre  without 

remorse, 
And  fowly  battered  his  comely  corse. 
That  Guyon  much  disdeignd  so  loathly  sight. 
At  last  he  was  compeld  to  cry  perforse, 
*  Help,   O  Sir   Guyon !  helpe,  most  noble 

knight, 
To  ridd  a  wretched  man  from  handes  of  hell- 
ish wight ! * 

XXTV 

The  knight  was  greatly  moved  at  his  playnt. 
And  gan  him  dight  to  succour  his  distresse. 
Till  that  the  palmer,  by  his  grave  restraynt. 
Him  stayd  from  yielding  pitifull  redresse, 
And   said :    *  Deare   sonne,    thy  causelesse 

ruth  represse, 
Ne  let  thy  stout  hart  melt  in  pitty  vayne : 
He  that  his  sorow  sought  through  wilful- 

nesse. 
And  his  foe  fettred  would  release  agayne. 
Deserves  to  taste  his  follies  fruit,  repented 

payne.' 

XXV 

Guyon  obayd:  so  him  away  he  drew 
From  needlesse  trouble  of  renewing  fight 
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Already  fought,  his  voyage  to  poursew. 
But  rash  Pyi'ochles  varlett,  Atin  hight, 
\Vhen  late  he  saw  his  lord  in  heavie  plight, 
Under   Sir   Guyons   puissauut    stroke    to 

feU, 
Him  deeming  dead,  as  then  he  seemd  in 

sight, 
Fledd  fast  away,  to  tell  his  funerall 
Unto  his  brother,  whom  Cymochles  men  did 

call. 

XXVI 

He  was  a  man  of  rare  redoubted  might. 
Famous  throughout  the  world  for  warlike 

prayse. 
And  glorious  spoiles,  purchast  in  perilous 

fight: 
Full  many  doughtie  knightes  he  in  his  dayes 
Had  duen   to  death,  subdewde  in  equall 

fniyes. 
Whose  carkuses,  for  terrour  of  his  name. 
Of  fowles  and  beastes  he  made  the  piteous 

prayes, 
And  hong  their  conquerd  armes  for  more 

defame 
On  gallow  trees,  in  honour  of  his  dearest 

dame. 

XXVII 

His  dearest  dame  is  that  enchaunteresse. 
The  vyle  Acrasia,  that  with  vaino  delightes. 
And  ydle  pleasures  in  her  Bowre  of  Blisse, 
Does  chamie  her  lovers,  and   the  feeble 

sprightes 
Can  call  out  of  the  bodies  of  fraile  wightes; 
Whom  then  she  does  trasforme  to  monstrous 

hewes, 
And  horribly  misshapes  with  ugly  sightes, 
Captiv'd  eternally  in  yron  mewes, 
And  darksom  dens,  where  Titan  his  face 

never  shewes. 

XXVIII 

There  Atin  fownd  Cymochles  sojourning, 
To  serve  his  lemans  love:  for  he  bv  kynd 
Was  given  all  to  lust  and  looee  living, 
When  ever  his  fiers  handes  he  free  mote 

fynd: 
And  now  he  has  pourd  out  his  ydle  mynd 
in  daintie  dclices  and  lavish  joyes. 
Having  his  warlike  weapons  cast  behynd, 
And  ilowes  in  pleasures  and  vaine  pleasing 

toyes, 
Mingled  emongst  loose  ladies  and  lascivious 

boy< 


XXIX 

And  over  him,  Art,  stryving  to  eommvii 
With  Nature,  did  an  arber  greene  ms 
Framed  of  wanton  yvie,  flouring  fiiyre. 
Through  which  the  fragrant  eglant 

spred 
His  prickling  armes,  entrayld  with  k 

red, 
Which  daintie  odours  round  abont  t 

threw; 
And  all  within  with  flowres  was  gmmiib 
That,  when  myld  Zephyrus  emoi 

blew. 
Did  breath  out  bounteous  smela,  and  ] 

colors  shew. 

XXX 

And  fast  beside,  there  trickled  softly  dowa 
A  gentle  streame,  whose  murmuring  va? 

did  play 
Emongst  the  pumy  stones,  and  made  i 

sowne. 
To  lull  him  soft  a  sleepe,  that  by  it  lay: 
The  wearie  traveller,  wandring  that  wayt 
Therein  did  often  quench  his  thristr  lwit» 
And  then  by  it  his  wearie  limbes  dispbr. 
Whiles  creeping  slomber  made  him  to 

get 
His  former  payne,  and  wypt  away  hit 

8om  sweat. 

XXXI 

And  on  the  other  syde  a  pleaaannt  ffroft 
Was  shott  up  high,  full  of  the  statdy  tm 
That  dedicated  is  t'  Olympick  Jove, 
And  to  his  soune  Alcides,  whenas  hee 
Gaynd  in  Nemea  goodly  vktoree: 
Therein  the  mery  birdes  of  everj  i      i 
C  haunted  alowd  their  cheaietnll  ha 
And  made  emongst  them  selves  a  d« 

consort. 
That  quickned  the  dull  spright  with  mtd^ 

all  comfort 

XXXII 

There  he  him  fonnd  all  earelealy  displsi^ 
In  secrete  shadow  from  the  sunny  rayi 
On  a  sweet  bed  of  lillies  softly  lud. 
Amidst  a  flock  of  damzelles  fresh  and  giyi 
Tliat  rownd  about  him  dissolute  did  play 
Their  wanton  follies  and  light  meriiMiii 
Every  of  which  did  loosely  diaaray 
Her  upper  partes  of  meet  babiliineDta» 
And  snewd  them  naked,  deekt  witk 
omamenta. 
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XXXIII 

<»£  them  gtroye,  with  most  de- 
lights 
to   aggrate,  and  g^atest  pleasures 

shemr; 
frmmd.  f aire  lookes,  glancing  like  eyen- 
ing  lights, 
in  sweet  wordes,  dropping  like  honny 

de-w; 
t  hathc^  kisses,  and  did  soft  embrew 
licour  through  his  melting  lips: 
her  beautie,  and  does  yield  to 


dainty  limbes  above  her  tender  hips; 
r  her  out  boastes,  and  all  for  tryall 
strips. 

XXXIV 

He,  like  an  adder  lurking  in  the  weedes, 

His  wandring  thought  in  deepe  desire  does 
steepe, 

And  his  frayle  eye  with  spoyle  of  beauty 
feedes: 

Sometmies  he  falsely  faines  himselfe  to 

sleepe, 

Whiles  through  their  lids  his  wanton  eies  do 
peepe, 

To  steale  a  snatch  of  amorous  conceipt, 

Whereby   close  tire   iuto   his  heart  docs 

creepe: 
So'  he  them  deceives,  deceivd  in  his  deceipt, 
Made  dronke  with  drugs  of  deare  voluptu- 
ous receipt. 

XXXV 

Attin,  arriving  there,  when  him  he  spyde 
Thus  in  still  waves  of  deepe  delight  to  wade, 
fiercely  approcliing,  to  him  lowdly  cryde, 
*  Cymochles  !  oh  !  no,  but  Cymochles  shade, 
In  which  that  manly  person  late  did  fade  ! 
What  is  become  of  great  Aerates  sonne  ? 
Or  where  hath  he   hong  up  his   mortall 

blade, 
That  hath    so  many    liaughty    conquests 

wonne  ? 
"  all  his  force  forlome,  and  all  his  glory 
donne  ? ' 


XXXVI 


flen  pricking  him  with  his  sharp-pointed 

He     .  ^^* 
®^de:  *  Up,  up  I  thou  womanish  weake 

jh        knight, 

(j/^^  here  in  ladies  lap  entombed  art, 

^^df  ull  of  thy  praise  and  prowest  might, 


And  weetlesse  eke  of  lately  wrought  de- 
spight. 

Whiles  sad  Pyrochles  lies  on  sencelesse 
ground. 

And  g^oneth  out  his  utmost  grudging 
spright. 

Through  many  a  stroke,  and  many  a  stream- 
ing wound, 

Calling  thy  help  in  vaine,  that  here  in  joyes 
art  dround.' 

xxxvn 

Suddeinly  out  of  his  delightf  ull  dreame 
The  man  awoke,  and  would  have  questiond 

more; 
But   he  would  not    endure    that    wofull 

theame 
For  to  dilate  at  large,  but  urg^  sore, 
With  percing  wordes  and  pittifull  implore, 
Him  hisisty  to  arise.   As  one  affright 
With  hellish  feends,  or  Furies  mad  uprore, 
He  then  uprose,  iuflamd  with  fell  despight^ 
And  called  for  his  armes^  for  he  would  al- 

gates  fight. 

XXXVIII 

They  bene  ybrought;  he  quickly  does  him 

dight, 
And,  lightly  mounted,  passe th  on  his  way; 
Ne  ladies  loves,  ne  sweete  entreaties  might 
Appease  his  heat,  or  hastie  passage  stay ; 
For  he  has  vowd  to  beene  avengd  that  day 
(That  day   it  selfe    him   seemed  all   too 

On  him  that  did  Pyrochles  deare  dismay: 
So  proudly  prieketli  on  his  courser  strong, 
And  Attin   ay   him    pricks  with  spurs  of 
shame  and  wrong. 


CANTO   VI 

Ouyon  is  of  Immodest  Merth 

Led  into  loose  deayre  ; 
Fights  with  Cymochles,  whiles  his  bixv 

Uier  burues  iu  furious  fyre. 


A  HARDER  lesson  to  learne  continence 
In  joyous  pleasure  then  in  grievous  paine: 
For  sweetnesse    dutli   allure   the   weaker 

sence 
So  strongly,  that  uncathes  it  can  refraine 
From  that  which  feeble  nature  covets  faine; 
But  griefe  and  wrath,  that  be  her  enemies. 
And  foes  of  life,  she  better  can  restraine; 
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Yet  Vertue  yauntes  in  both  her  victories, 
And  Guyon  in  them  all  shewes  goodly  mays- 
teries. 

II 

Whom  bold  Cymochles  trayeiling  to  finde, 
With  cruell  purpose  bent  to  wreake  on  him 
The  wrath  which  Atin  kindled  in  his  mind, 
Came  to  a  river,  by  whose  utmost  brim 
Way  ting  to  passe,  he  saw  whereas  did  swim 
Along  the  sliore,  as  swift  as  glaunce  of  eye, 
A  litle  gondelay,  bedecked  trim 
With    bouglies  and    arbours  woven   cun- 
ningly. 
That  like  a  litle  forrest  seemed  outwardly. 

Ill 

And  therein  sate  a  Lady  fresh  and  fayre, 
Making  sweete  solace  to  herself e  alone; 
Sometimes  she  song,  as  lowd  as  larke  in 

ayre, 
Sometimes  she  laught,  that  nigh  her  breth 

was  gone, 
Yet  was  there  not  with  her  else  any  one, 
That  might  to  her  move  cause  of  meriment: 
Matter  of  merth  enough,  though  there  were 

none, 
She  could  devise,  and  thousand  waies  in- 
vent, 
To  feede   her  foolish   humour  and  vaine 
jolUment. 

IV 

Which  when  far  of  Cymochles  heard  and 

saw, 
He  lowdly  cald  to  such  as  were  abord, 
The  little  barke  unto  the  shore  to  draw. 
And  him  to  ferry  over  that  deepe  ford. 
The  merry  mariner  unto  his  word 
Soone    hearkned,    and    her    painted  bote 

streightway 
Tumd  to  the  shore,  where  that  same  war- 
like lord 
She  in  received;  but  Atin  by  no  way 
She  would  admit,  albe  the  knight  her  much 
did  pray. 


Eftsoones  her  shallow  ship  away  did  slide, 
More  swift  tlien  swallow  sheres  the  liquid 

skye, 
Withouten  oare  or  pilot  it  to  guide, 
Or  winge<l  canvas  with  the  wind  to  fly: 
Onely  she  tumd  a  pin,  and  by  and  by 
It  cut  away  upon  the  yielding  wave; 


Ne  cared  she  her  course  for  to  apply: 
For  it  was  taught  the  way  whieh  the  w 

have. 
And  both  from  rocks  and  flats  it  weHittn 

wisely  save. 

VI 

And  all  the  way,  the  wanton  dai     ell  1 
New  merth,  her  passenger  to  1     e 
For  she  in  pleasaunt  purpose  c&m  auuuuu. 
And  greatly  joyed  merty  tales  to  fune^ 
Of  which  a  store-house  did  with  her 

maine: 
Yet  seemed,  nothing  well  they  her  beei 
For  all  her  wordes  she  drownd  with  Is 

ter  vaine. 
And  wanted  grace  in  utt'ring  of  the 
That  turned  all  her  pleasaunoe  to  a  te 

g^me. 

VII 

And  other  whiles  vaine  toyes  she  w 

devize. 
As  her  fantasticke  wit  did  most  delight: 
Sometimes    her    head   she   fondly  woik 

agnize 
With  gaudy  girlonds,   or   fresh   flon 

dight 
About  her  neoke,  or  rings  of  mshes  pli 
Sometimes,  to  do  him  laugh,  she  w 

assay 
To  laugh  at  shaking  of  the  leaves  liffhti 
Or  to  l^hold  the  water  worke  and  pisy 
About  her  little    frigot,  therein  ma! 

way. 

VIII 

Her  light  behaviour  and  loose  dalljawist 
Gave  wondrous  great  contentment  to  thi 

knight, 
That  of  his  way  he  had  no  sovenannee, 
Nor  care  of  vow*d  revenee  and  cruell  fl{|fali 
But  to  weake  wench  did  yield  his  mtrtiiH 

might: 
So  easie  was,  to  quench  his  flamed  minda 
With  one  sweete  drop  of  sensuall  deliriit; 
So  easie  is,  t'  appease  the  stormy  winm 
Of  malice  in  the  calme  of  pleasaunt  womaB* 

kind. 

IX 

Diverse  discourses  in  their  way  they  speafti 
Mongst  which  Cymochles  of  her  questJonsJ, 
Both  what  she  was,  and  what  that  usgt 
ment, 
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ich  in  her  cott  she  daily  practized, 
aine  maD  ! '  saide  she,  *  that  wouldest  be 

reckoned 
traonger  in  thy  home,  and  ignoraunt 
Phiedria  (for  so  my  name  is  red) 
Phsedria,  thine  owne  fellow  servaimt; 
thou  to  serve  Acrasia  thy  selfe  doest 

vaunt. 


a  this   wide  inland  sea,  that  hight  by 
name 
Idle  Lake,  my  wandring  ship  I  row, 
t  knowes  her  port,  and  thether  sayles 
by  ay  me; 
e  care,  ne  feare  I,  how  the  wind  do  blow, 
f  whether  swift  I  wend,  or  whether  slow: 
oth  slow  and  swift  a  like  do  serve   my 

toume: 
Te  swelling  Neptune,  ne  lowd  thundring 

Jove 
>an  chaunge  my  cheare,  or  make  me  ever 
mourne : 
little  boat  can  safely  passe  this  perilous 
bourne.' 

XI 

lies  thus   she  talked,  and  whiles  thus 
she  toyd, 
Iliey  were  far  past  the  passage  which  he 

spake, 
A™'  come  unto  an  island,  waste  and  voyd, 
fluted  in  the  midst  of  that  great  lake. 
Auere  her   small  gondclay   her   port  did 
make, 
that  gay  pay  re  issewing  on  the  shore 
i/uuurdned  her.   Their  way  they  forward 

take 
Into  the  laud,  that  lay  them  faire  before. 
Whose   pleasaunce    she    him   shewd,   and 
plentifull  great  store. 

XII 

It  was  a  chosen  plott  of  fertile  land, 
Emongst  wide  waves  sett,  like  a  litle  nest, 
As  if  it  had  by  Natures  cunning  hand 
Bene  choycely  picked  out  from  all  the  rest, 
^laid  forth  for  cnsaniple  of  the  best: 
Ko  dainty  flowre  or  herbe,  that  g^owes  on 

g^wnd, 
^0  arborett  with  painted  blossomes  drest, 
^  smelling;  sweete,  but  there  it  might  be 

fownd 
<fo  bod  out  faire,  and  her  sweete  smels 

throwe  al  arownd« 


XIII 

No  tree,  whose  braunches  did  not  bravely 

spring; 
No  braunch,  whereon  a  fine  bird  did  not 

sitt; 
No  bird,  but  did  her  shrill  notes  sweetely 

sing; 
No  song,  but  did  containe  a  lovely  ditt: 
Trees,  braimches,   birds,  and  songs   were 

framed  fitt 
For  to  allure  fraile  mind  to  carelesse  ease. 
Carelesse  the  man  soone  woxe,  and  his  weake 

witt 
Was  overcome  of  thing  that  did  him  please; 
So  pleased,  did  his  wrathfull  purpose  faire 

appease. 

XIV 

Thus  when  shee  had  his  eyes  and  sences 

fed 
With  false  delights,  and  fild  with  pleasures 

vayn, 
Into  a  shady  dale  she  soft  him  led, 
And  laid  him  downe  upon  a  grassy  playn; 
And  her  sweete  selfe  without  dread  or  dis- 

dayn 
She  sett  beside,  laying  his  head  disarmd 
In  her  loose  lap,  it  softly  to  sustayn. 
Where  soone  he  slumbred,  fearing  not  be 

harmd, 
The  whiles  with  a  love  lay  she  thus  him 

sweetly  charmd: 

XV 

*  Behold,  O  man,  that  toilesome  paines  doest 

take. 
The  flowrs,  the  fields,  and  all  that  pleasaunt 

growes. 
How  they  them  selves  doe  thine  ensample 

make. 
Whiles  nothing  envious  Nature  them  forth 

throwes 
Out  of  her   fruitfull    lap;  how   no  man 

knowes, 
They  spring,  they  bud,  they  blossome  fresh 

and  faire. 
And  decke  the  world  with  their  rich  pomp- 
ous showes; 
Yet  no  man  for  them  taketh  paines  or  care, 
Yet  no  man  to  them  can  his  carefull  paines 

compare. 

XVI 

*  The  lilly,  lady  of  the  flowring  field. 
The  flowre  deluce,  her  lovely  paramoore. 
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ITet  Vertue  vauntes  in  both  her  victories, 
^d  Guyon  in  them  all  shewes  goodly  mays- 
teries. 

II 

i^^^hom  bold  Cymochles  traveiling  to  finde, 
^ith  cruell  purpose  bent  to  wreake  on  him 
Dhe  wrath  which  Atin  kindled  in  his  mind, 
Dame  to  a  river,  by  whose  utmost  brim 
^ayting  to  passe,  he  saw  whereas  did  swim 
Hong  the  shore,  as  swift  as  glaunce  of  eye, 
K  litle  gondelay,  bedecked  trim 
^ith    boughes  and    arbours  woven   cun- 
ningly, 
Chat  like  a  litle  forrest  seemed  outwardly. 

Ill 

Vnd  therein  sate  a  lady  fresh  and  fayre, 
taking  sweete  solace  to  herself e  alone; 
H)metimes  she  song,  as  lowd  as  larke  in 

ayre, 
sometimes  she  laught,  that  nigh  her  breth 

was  gone, 
ITet  was  there  not  with  her  else  any  one, 
Dhat  might  to  her  move  cause  uf  meriment: 
Matter  of  merth  enough,  though  there  were 

none, 
^he  could  devise,  and  thousand  waies  in- 
vent, 
Co  feede  her  foolish   humour  and   vaine 
jolliment. 

IV 

iYhich  when  far  of  Cymochles  heard  and 

saw, 
tie  lowdly  cald  to  such  as  were  abord, 
Dhe  little  barke  unto  the  shore  to  draw, 
\nd  him  to  ferry  over  that  deepe  ford, 
rhe  merry  mariner  unto  his  word 
kK>ne    hearkned,    and    her    painted  bote 

streightway 
fumd  to  the  shore,  where  that  same  war- 
like lord 
)he  in  received;  but  Atin  by  no  way 
^he  would  admit,  albe  the  knight  her  much 
did  pray. 


Bftsoones  her  shallow  ship  away  did  slide, 
Slave  swift  then  swallow  sheres  the  liquid 

skye, 
iVithouten  oare  or  pilot  it  to  guide, 
!)r  winged  canvas  with  the  wind  to  fly: 
3nely  she  turnd  a  pin,  and  by  and  by 
It  out  away  upon  the  yielding  wave; 


Ne  cared  she  her  course  for  to  apply: 
For  it  was  taught  the  way  wbieh  she  w 

have. 
And  both  from  rocks  and  flats  it  aelfee 

wisely  save. 

VI 

And  all  the  way,  the  wanton  damsel!  f 
New  merth,  her  passenger  to  entertaite; 
For  she  in  pleasaunt  purpose  did  abound, 
And  greatly  joyed  merry  tales  to  faine. 
Of  which  a  store-house  did  with  hei 

mauie: 
Yet  seemed,  nothing  well  they  her  beesa 
For  all  her  wordes  she  drownd  with  b 

ter  vaine. 
And  wanted  grace  in  ntt'ring  of  the  i 
That  turned  all  her  pleasaunoe  to  a  sc 

g^me. 

VII 

And  other  whiles  vaine  toyes  she  wo 

devize. 
As  her  fantasticke  wit  did  most  delight: 
Sometimes    her    head   she   fondly  woiU 

ag^ze 
With  gaudy  girlonds,  or   fresh   flowi 

dight 
About  her  neoke,  or  rings  of  rushes  pi 
Sometimes,  to  do  him  laugh,  she  %u 

assay 
To  laugh  at  shaking  of  the  leaves  liffhty 
Or  to  behold  the  water  worke  and  |mst 
About  her  little    frigot,  therein  msl 

way. 

VIII 

Her  light  behaviour  and  loose  daWaimei 
Gave  wondrous  great  contentment  to  tkt 

knight. 
That  of  his  way  he  had  no  sovenannee, 
Nor  care  of  vow*d  revenge  and  cruell  fif^ 
But  to  weake  wench  did  yield  his  marciiu 

might: 
So  easie  was,  to  quench  his  flamed  minds 
With  one  sweete  drop  of  sensuall  delu;iil; 
So  easie  is,  t'  ap])ease  the  stormy  wincb 
Of  malice  in  the  calme  of  pleasaunt  watf** 

kind. 

IX 

Diverse  discourses  in  their  way  they  ^ff^ 
Mong^t  which  Cymochles  of  her  qnestMOiS, 
Both  what  she  'was,  and  what  that  vtfff 
ment, 
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I  ber  cott  she  daily  practized. 

lan  I '  saide  she,  *  that  wouldest  be 

ekoned 

in  thy  home,  and  ignoraunt 
[for  so  my  name  is  red) 

^tt^  thine  owne  fellow  servaunt; 

to  serve  Acrasia  thy  self  e  doest 

ant. 


wide  inland  sea,  that  hight  by 

me 

Lake,  my  wandring  ship  I  row, 

wes  her  port,  and  thether  sayles 

ayme; 

ae  f eare  I,  how  the  wind  do  blow, 

er  swift  1  wend,  or  whether  slow: 

7  and  swift  a  like  do  serve  my 

ime: 

ng  Neptune,  ne  lowd  thundring 

ve 

age  my  cheare,  or  make  me  ever 

tume: 

boat  can  safely  passe  this  perilous 

irne/ 

XI 

bus  she  talked,  and  whiles  thus 
J  toyd, 

e  far  past  the  passage  which  he 
ike, 

i  unto  an  island,  waste  and  voyd, 
d  in  the  midst  of  that  g^reat  lake, 
small  gondelay   her  port  did 

gay  pay  re  issewing  on  the  shore 

S  her.   Their  way  they  forward 

ce 

and,  that  lay  them  faire  before, 

leasaunce    she    him   shewd,  and 

intif  ull  great  store. 

XII 

chosen  plott  of  fertile  land, 

wide  waves  sett,  like  a  litle  nest, 

id  by  Natures  cunning  hand 

f cely  picked  out  from  all  the  rest, 

forth  for  cnsample  of  the  best: 

f  flowre  or  herbe,  that  growes  on 

>wnd, 

3tt  with  painted  blossomes  drest, 

ling  sweete,  but  there  it  might  be 

wnd 

out  faire,  and  her  sweete  smels 

wwe  al  arownd« 


xin 

No  tzee,  whow  faraimohes  did  not  famvely 

spring; 
No  biaunoh,  whereon  a  fine  bird  did  not 

sitt; 
No  bird,  bnt  did  her  shzill  notes  iweetely 

No  sonff ,  but  did  containe  a  lovely  ditt: 
Trees,  braonches,  birds,  and  songs  weie 

framed  fitt 
For  to  allure  fraile  mind  to  oanlesie  eaaa, 
Carelesse  the  man  soone  woxe,  and  bis  weaka 

witt 
Was  overeome  of  thing  that  did  him  please; 
So  pleased,  did  bis  wrathfull  porpoM  fave 

appease. 

XIV 

Thus  when  shoe  had  his  eyea  and  Mnoea 

fed 
With  false  delights,  and  fild  with  pleafom 

vayn, 
Into  a  shady  dale  she  soft  him  led, 
And  laid  him  downe  upon  a  grassy  jplayn; 
And  her  sweete  selfe  without  dreadf  or  dla- 

dayn 
She  sett  beside,  laying  his  head  disarmd, 
In  her  loose  lap,  it  softly  to  sustayn, 
Where  soone  he  slumbred,  fearing  not  be 

harmd, 
The  whiles  with  a  love  lay  she  thus  him 

sweetly  charmd: 

XV 

*  Behold,  O  man,  that  toilesome  paines  doest 

take. 
The  flowrs,  the  fields,  and  all  that  pleasaunt 

growes, 
How  they  them  selves  doe  thine  ensample 

make. 
Whiles  nothing  envious  Nature  them  forth 

throwes 
Out  of  her  fruitfull    lap;  how   no  man 

knowes, 
They  spring,  they  bud,  they  blossome  fresh 

and  faire. 
And  decke  the  world  with  their  rich  pomp- 

ous  showes; 
Tet  no  man  for  them  taketh  paines  or  eare,' 
Yet  no  man  to  them  can  his  oarefull  paines 

compare. 

XVI 

<  The  lilly,  lady  of  the  flowrl      leld. 
I  The  flowre  deluce,  her  lovel>  ^m 
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Bid  thee  to  them  thy  fniitlesse  labors  yield. 
And  soone  leave  off  this  toylsome  weary 

stoure: 
Jjoe,  loe,  how  brave  she  decks  her  bounteous 

boure, 
With  silkin  curtens  and  gold  coverletts, 
Therein   to  shrowd   her  sumptuous  bela- 

moure ! 
Tet  nether  spinnes  nor  cards,  ne  cares  nor 

fretts, 
But  to  her  mother  Nature  all  her  care  she 

letts. 

XVII 

'  Why  then  doest  thou,  O  man,  that  of  them 

all 
Art  lord,  and  eke  of  Nature  soveraine. 
Wilfully  make  thy  selfe  a  wretched  thrall. 
And  waste  thy  joyous  howres  in  needelesse 

paine, 
Seeking  for  dauuger  and  adventures  vaine  ? 
What  bootes  it  al  to  have,  and  nothing  use  ? 
Who  shall  him  rew,  that  swimming  in  the 

maine 
Will  die  for  thrist,  and  water  doth  refuse  ? 
Refuse  such  fniitlesse  toile,  and  present 

pleasures  chuse.' 

XVIII 

By  this  she  had  him  lulled  fast  a  sleepe, 
Tliat  of  no  worldly  thing  he  care  did  take; 
Then  she  with  liquors  strong  his  eies  did 

steepe. 
That  nothing  should  him  hastily  awake: 
So  she  him  lefte,  and  did  her  selfe  betake 
Unto  her  boat  again,  with  which  she  clefte 
The  slouthfuU  wave  of  that  great  g^iesy 

lake; 
Soone  shee  that  island  far  1)ehind  her  lefte. 
And  now  is  come  to  tliat  same  place,  whore 

first  she  wefte. 

XIX 

By  this  time  was  the  worthy  Guyon  brought 
Unto  the  other  side  of  that  wide  stroud. 
Where  she  was  rowing,  and  for  passage 

sought: 
Him  needed  not  long  call;  shee  soone  to 

hond 
Her  ferry  brought,  where  him  she  byding 

fond 
With  his  sad  guide:   him  selfe  she  tooke 

a  boord. 
But  the  blacke  palmer  suffred  still  to  stond. 


Ne  would  for  price  or  prayers  onoe 
To  ferry  that  old  man  over  the  pen 
foord. 

XX 

Guyon  was  loath  to  leave  his  eoide  belu 
Yet,  being  entred,  might  not  ba^ce  ret 
For  the  liitt  barke,  obaying  to  her  m 
Forth  launched  quickly,  as  she  did  (        ^ 
Ne  gave  him  leave  to  bid  that  aged  miv 
Adieu,  but  nimbly  ran  her  wonted  ooims 
Through  the  dull  billowes  thicke  as  tioubk 

mire. 
Whom  nether  wind  out  of  their  seat  o 

forse. 
Nor  timely  tides  did  drive  oat  of 

sluggish  sourse. 

XXI 

And  by  the  way,  as  was  her  wonted  goiiei 
Her  mery  fitt  shee  freshly  can  to  reare, 
And  did  of  joy  and  jollity  devize, 
Her  selfe  to  cherish,  and  her  g^est  to  ehetzei 
The  knight  was  courteous,  and  did  not  for* 

beare 
Her  honest  merth  and  pleasaunce  to  partike; 
But  when  he  saw  her  toy,  and  gibe,  and 

geare, 
And  passe  the  bonds  of  modest  merimakib 
Her  dalliaunce  he  despisd,  and  follies  dtf 

forsake. 

XXII 

Yet  she  still  followed  her  former  style^ 
And  said,  and  did,  all  that  mote  hum  del^ 
Till  they  arrived  in  that  pleasaunt  ile, 
Where  sleeping  late  she  lefte  her  othtf 

knight. 
But  whenas  Guyon  of  that  land  had  iiglit» 
He  wist  him  selfe  amisse,  and  ang^  isid: 

*  Ah !  dame,  perdy  ye  have  not  doen  i» 

right. 
Thus  to  mislead  mee,  whiles  I  yon  obaid: 
Me  litle  needed  from  my  right  wtj  ^ 

have  straid.' 

XXIII 

*  Faire  sir,'  quoth  she,  *  be  not  displetidi^ 

all: 
Who  fares  on  sea  may  not  oomnumid  hii 

way, 
Ne  wind  and  weather  at  his  pleasure  eiQ* 
The  sea  is  wide,  and  easy  for  to  stray; 
The  wind  unstable,  and  doth  never  st^. 
But  here  a  while  ye  may  in  safety  leiti 
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Lson  serve  new  passage  to  assay: 
safe  port,  then  be  in  seas  distrest.' 
rith  she  laught,  and  did  her  earnest 
end  in  jest. 

XXIV 

,  halfe  discontent,  mote  nathelesse 

Ife  appease,   and    issewd    forth   on 

shore: 

p-es  whereof,  and  happy  fruitf uhiesse, 

s  he  saw,  she  gan  him  lay  before, 

11,  though   pleasaunt,  yet  she  made 

much  more: 

Ids  did  laugh,  the  flowres  did  freshly 

spring, 

!es  did  bud,  and  early  blossomes  bore, 

1  the  quire  of  birds  did  sweetly  sing, 

)ld  that  gardins  pleasures  in  their 

caroling. 

XXV 

be,  more  sweete  then  any  bird  on 
bough, 

oftentimes  emongst  them  beare  a 
part, 

trive   to   passe    (as   she   could  well 
enough) 

lative  musicke  by  her  skilful  art: 
.   she  all,  that  might  his  constant 
hart 

i^w  from  thought  of  warlike  enter- 
prize, 
•owne  in  dissolute  delights  apart, 

noise  of  armes,  or  vew  of  martiall 
guize, 
act  revive  desire  of  knightly  exercize. 

XXVI 

was  wise,  and  wary  of  her  will, 
'er  held  his  Iiand  upon  his  hart: 
>uld  not  seeme  so  rude,  and  thewed 

ill,  . 

lespise  so  curteous  seeming  part, 

entle  lady  did  to  him  impart: 

y  tempring  fond  desire  subdewd, 
er  her  desired  to  depart. 
t  not  heare,  but  her  disports  pour- 
sewd, 

rer  bad  him  stay,  till  time  the  tide 
renewd. 

XXVII 

low  by  this,  Cymochles  howre  was 

spent, 

le  awoke  out  of  his  ydle  dreme. 


And  shakin?  off  his  drowsy  dreriment, 
Gan  him  avize,  howe  ill  did  him  beseme, 
In   slouthfull  sleepe  his   molten  hart  to 

steme, 
And  quench  the  brond  of  his  conceived 

yre. 
Tho  up  he  started,  stird  with  shame  ex- 
treme, 
Ne  staled  for  his  damsell  to  inquire, 
But  marched  to  the  strond,  there  passage 
to  require. 

XXVIII 

And  in  the  way  he  with  Sir  Guyon  mett, 
Accompanyde  with  Phsedria  the  faire: 
Eftsoones  he  gan  to  rage,  and  inly  f rett, 
Crying:    *  Let  be  that  lady  debonaire. 
Thou  recreaimt  knight,  and  soone  thy  selfe 

prepaire 
To  batteile,  if  thou  meane   her  love   to 

gayn: 
Loe  !  loe  already,  how  the  fowles  in  aire 
Doe  flocke,  awaiting  shortly  to  obtayn 
Thy  carcas  for  their  pray,  the  guerdon  of 

thy  payn.' 

XXIX 

And  therewithal!  he  fiersly  at  him  flew, 
And  with  importune  outrage  him  assayld; 
Who,  soone  prepard  to  field,  his  sword  forth 

drew. 
And  him  with  equall  valew  countervayld: 
Their  mightie  strokes  their  habeijeons  dis- 

mayld. 
And  naked  made  each  others  manly  spalles; 
The  mortall  Steele  despiteously  entayld 
Deepe  in  their  flesh,  quite  through  the  yron 

walles. 
That  a  large  purple  stream  adown  their 

giambeux  falles. 

XXX 

Cymocles,  that  had  never  mett  before 
So  puissant  foe,  with  envious  despight 
His  prowd  presumed  force  increased  more, 
Disdeigning  to  bee  held  so  long  in  fight: 
Sir    Guyon,    grudging   not    so   much    his 

might. 
As  those  unknightly  raylinges  which  he 

spoke. 
With  wrathfuU    fire    his  corage  kindled 

bright. 
Thereof  devising  shortly  to  bo  wroke. 
And,  doubling  all  his  powres,  redoubled 

every  stroke. 
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XXXI 

Both  of  them  high  attonce  their  hands  en- 

haunst, 
And  both  attonce  their  huge  blowes  down 

did  sway: 
Cymochles  sword  on  Guyons  shield  yglaunst, 
And  thereof  nigh  one  quarter  sheard  away; 
But  Guyons  angry  blaae  so  fiers  did  pky 
On  th'  others  hehnett,  which  as  Titan  shone, 
That  quite  it  clove  his  plumed  crest  in  tway, 
And  bared  all  his  head  unto  the  bone; 
Wherewith  astouisht,  still  he  stood,  as  sence- 

lesse  stone. 

XXXII 

Still  as  he  stood,  fayre  Phsedria,  that  be- 
held 

That  deadly  daunger,  soone  atweene  them 
nin; 

And  at  their  feet  her  selfe  most  humbly 
fuld, 

Crying  with  pitteous  voyce,  and  countenance 
wan, 

*  Ah,  well  away  !  most  noble  lords,  how  can 
Your  crucll  eyes  endure  so  pitteous  sight. 
To  shed  your  lives  on  ground  ?   Wo  worth 

the  man, 

That  first  did  teach  the  cursed  Steele  to 
bight 

In  his  owne  flesh,  and  make  way  to  the  liv- 
ing spright ! 

XXXIII 

*  If  ever  love  of  Lady  did  empierce 

Your  yron  brcstes,  or  pittie  could  find  place, 
Witlihold  your  bloocly  handes  from  battaill 

fien»e. 
And  sith  for  me  ye  fight,  to  me  this  grace 
Both  yield,   to  stay  your  deadly  stryfe  a 

space.' 
They  stiiyd  a   while;  and   forth  she  gan 

pr(K»eed : 

*  Most  wretched  woman,  and  of  wicked  race. 
That  am  the  authour  of  this  hainous  deed, 
And  cause  of  death  betweene  two  doughtie 

knights  do  breed  ! 

XXXIV 

*  But  if  for  me  ye  fight,  or  me  will  serve. 
Not  this  rude  kynd  of  battaiU,  nor  these 

armes 
Arc  meet,  the  which  doe  men  in  bale  to 

8t«»rve, 
And  doolefuU  sorrow  heape  with  deadly 

harmes: 


Such  cruell  game  my  scarmoges  diaarm 
Another  warre,  and  other  weapons,  I 
Doe  love,  where  Love  does  give  his  si 

alarmes. 
Without  bloodshed,  and  where  the  emmT 
Does  yield  unto  his  foe  a  pleasaunt  vici 

XXXV 

*  Debatef uU  strife,  and  cmell  enmi^, 
The  famous  name  of    knighthood  fowlj 

shend; 
But  lovely  peace,  and  gentle  amity. 
And  in  amours  the  passing  howres  to  si 
The  mightie    martiall    handes  doe 

commend; 
Of  love  they  ever  greater  glory  bore, 
Then  of  their  armes:  Mars  is  CnpidflNS 

frend. 
And  is  for  Venus  loves  renowmed  more, 
Then  all  his  wars  and  spoiles,  the  which  ht 

did  of  yore.* 

XXXVI 

Therewith    she     sweetly    smyld.     Thejf 

though  full  bent 
To  prove  extremities  of  bloody  fight. 
Yet  at  her  speach  their  rages  gan  relent, 
And  calme  the  sea  of  their  tempestnoot 

spight: 
Such  powre  have  pleasing  wordes;  such  if 

the  might 
Of  courteous  clemency  in  gentle  hart. 
Now  after  all  was  ceast,  the  Faery  knight 
Besought  that  damzell  su£fer  him  depart, 
And  yield  him  ready  passage  to  that  other 

part. 

xxxvn 

She  no  lesso  glad,  then  he  desirons,  was 
Of  his  departure  thence;  for  of  her  joy 
And  vaine  delight  she  saw  he  li^t  did 

pas, 
A  foe  of  folly  and  immodest  tor. 
Still  solemne  sad,  or  still  disdainfnll  coy, 
Delighting  all  in  armes  and  cruell  wane, 
That  her  sweet  peace  and  pleasures  did 

annoy. 
Troubled  with  terroor  and  unquiet  jam, 
That  she  well  pleased  was  thence  to  amov^ 

him  farre. 

xxxvni 

Tho  him  she  brought  abord,  and  ber  swi 

bote 
Forthwith  durected  to  that  further  itandl 
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dk  on  the  dull  waves  did  lightly 

>te, 

le  arrived  on  the  shallow  sand, 

la4lsome  Gnyon  salied  forth  to  land, 

that  damsell  thankes  gave  for  re- 


at  shore  he  spyed  Atin  stand, 
Y  Ins  maister  left  when  late  he  f ar'd 
Irias  flitt  barck  over  that  perlous 
hard. 

XXXIX 

*iild  he  him  remember,  sith  of  late 

E^yrochles  sharp  debatement  made : 
b  gan  he  him  revyle,  and  bitter 
rate, 

pheardes  curre,  that  in  darke  even- 
mges  shade 

:racted  forth  some  salvage  beastes 
trade: 

aiscreaont ! '  said  he, '  whether  dost 
thou  five 

ime  and  death,  which  will  thee  soone 
invade  ? 

toward  hand  shall  doe  thee  next  to 
dye, 

irt  thus  fowly  fledd  from  famous 
enimy  ?  * 

XL 

that  he  stilly  shooke   his  steelhead 
dart: 

ber  Guyon  hearing  him  so  rayle, 
h   somewhat  moved  in  his  mightie 
hart, 

ith  strong  reason  maistred  passion 
fraile, 

massed  fayrely  forth.     He,   turning 
taile, 

to  the  strond  retyrd,  and  there  still 
stayd, 

ing  passage,  which  him  late  did  faile ; 
v'hiles  Cymochles  with  that  wanton 
mayd 

asty  heat  of  his  avowd  revenge  de- 
layd. 

XLI 

Jst  there   the  varlet  stood,  he  saw 
from  farre 

i  knight,  that  towardes  him  fast 
ran; 

a  on  foot,  as  if  in  lucklesse  warre 
>rlome  steed  from  him  the  victour 
wan; 


He   seemed    breathlesse,   hartlesse,   faint, 

and  wan. 
And  all  his  armour  sprinckled  was  with 

blood. 
And  soyld  with  durtie  gore,  that  no  man 

can 
Disceme  the  hew  thereof.   He  never  stood, 
But  bent  his  hastie  course  towardes  the  ydle 

flood. 

XLII 

The  varlett  saw,  when  to  the  flood  he  came, 
How  without  stop  or  stay  he  fiersly  lept. 
And  deepe  him  selfe  beducked  in  the  same, 
That  in  the  lake  his  lof  tie  crest  was  stept, 
Ne  of  his  safetie  seemed  care  he  kept. 
But  with  his  rag^g  armes  he  rudely  flasht 
The  waves  about,  and  all  his  armour  swept^ 
That  all  the  blood  and  fllth  away  was  washt, 
Yet  still  he  bet  the  water,  and  the  billowes 
dasht. 

XLIII 

Atin  drew  nigh,  to  weet  what  it  mote 

bee; 
For  much  he   wondred  at   that  uncouth 

sight: 
Whom  should  he,  but  his  own  deare  lord, 

there  see. 
His  owne   deare    lord    Pyrochles  in  sad 

plight, 
Ready  to  drowne  him  selfe  for  fell  de- 

spight. 

*  Harrow  now  out,  and  well  away  I '  he 

cryde, 
'What  dismall  day  hath  lent  this  cursed 

light. 
To  see  my  lord  so  deadly  damnifyde  ? 
Pyrochles,  O  Pyrochles,  what  is  thee  be- 

tyde  ? ' 

XLIV 

*  I  bume,  I  bume,  I  burne  ! '  then  lowd  he 

cryde, 

*  O  how  I  bume  with  implacable  fyre  I 
Yet  nought  can  quench  mine  inly  flaming 

syde, 
Nor  sea  of  licour  cold,  nor  lake  of  my  re, 
Nothing  but  death  can  doe  me  to  respyre.' 

*  Ah  !  be  it,'  said  he,  *  from  Pyrochles  itarre. 
After  pursewing  Death  once  to  requyre, 
Or  thmk,  that  ought  those  puissant  hands 

may  marre: 
Death  is  n)r  wretches  borne  under  unhappy 
starre.' 
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XLV 

*  Perdye,  then  is  it  fitt  for  me/  said  he, 
'That  am,  I  weene,  most  wretched  man 

alive, 
Burning  in  flames,  yet  no  flames  can  I  see, 
And  dying  dayly,  dayly  yet  revive. 
O  Atin,  helpe  to  me  laJst  death  to  give.' 
The   varlet  at  his  phiint  was  grieved  so 

sore, 
That  his  deepe  wounded  hart  in  two  did 

rive, 
And  his  owne  health  remembring  now  no 

more. 
Did  follow  that  ensample  which  he  blam'd 

afore. 

XLVI 

Into  the  lake  he  lept,  his  lord  to  ayd, 

(So  love  the  dread  of  damiger  doth  despise) 

And   of   him  catching  hold,  him  strongly 

stayd 
From  drowning.   But  more  happy  he  then 

wise, 
Of  that  seas  nature  did  him  not  avise. 
The  waves  thereof  so   slow  and  slugg^h 

were, 
Engrost  with  mud,  which  did  them  fowle 

agrise. 
That  every  weighty  thing  they  did  upbeare, 
Ne  ought  mote   ever  sinck  downe  to  the 

Dottom  there. 

XLVII 

Whiles  thus  they  stmgled  in  that  ydle 

wave. 
And  strove  in  vaine,  the  one  him  selfe  to 

drowne, 
The  other  both  from  drowning  for  to  save, 
Lo  !  to  that  shore  one  in  an  auncicnt  gowne. 
Whose    hoary    locks    great   gravitie    did 

crowne. 
Holding  in  hand  a  goodly  arming  sword. 
By  fortune  came,  ledd  with  the  troublous 

sowne: 
Where  drenched  deepe  he  fownd  in  that 

dull  ford 
The  carefuU  servaunt,  stryving  with  his 

raging  lord. 

XLVIII 

Him  Atin  spying,  knew  right  well  of  yore. 
And  lowdly  cald:  <  Help,  helpe  I  O  Archi- 

mage, 
To  save  my  lord,  in  wretched  plight  for- 

lore; 


Helpe  with  thy  hand,  or  with  thy  e 

sage: 
Weake  handes,  but  connseU  is  mort  1 

in  age.' 
Him  when  the  old  man  saw,  he  woundni 

sore, 
To  see  Pyrochles  there  so  mdelj  xwe: 
Yet  sithens  helpe,  he  saw,  he  needed       M 
Then  pitty,  he  in  hast  approehed  W  < 

shore; 

XLIX 

And  cald,  *  Pyrochles  I  what  is  this  I  seef 
What  hellish  fury  hath  at  earst  thee  ] 
Furious  ever  I  thee  knew  to  bee, 
Yet  never  in  this  straunge  astonishment.' 

*  These  flames,  these  flames,*  he  cryde, 

me  torment  I ' 
'  What  flames,'  quoth  he,  *  when  I  thee  jk^ 

sent  see 
In  daunger  rather  to  be  drent  then  brent  f' 

*  Harrow  !  the  flames  which  me  oonsanu/ 

said  bee, 
'Ne  can    be  quencht,  within    my 
bowelles  bee. 


'  That  cursed  man,  that  cruel  feend  of '. 
Furor,  oh  !  Furor  hath  me  thus  bedighii 
His  deadly  woundes  within  my  liver  sweU^ 
And  his  whott  fyre  bumes  in  mine  entnDBf 

bright. 
Kindled  through  his    infomall  hiond  ti 

spight, 
Sith  late  with  him  I  batteill  Tsine  wosU 

boste; 
That  now  I  weene  Joves  dreaded  tlraaikr 

light 
Does  scorch  not  halfe  so  sore,  nor  dmuM^ 

ghoste 
In  flammg  Phlegeton  does  not  so  felly  roite-' 

LI 

Which  when  as  Archimago  heard,  hbg 
He  knew  right  well,  and  him  attoMb  w^ 

armd: 
Then  searcht  his  secret  wonndes,  and  mt^ 

a  priefe 
Of  every  place,  that  was   widi  linisi^ 

harmd. 
Or  with  the  hidden  fire  too  Inly  wannd. 
Which  doen,  he  balmes  and  herfaes  theretl 

applyde. 
And  evermore  with  mig] 

charmd, 
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ith  great  uprore  preaced  to  draw 
re 

pper  part,  where  was  advaunced 
e 

siege  of  soveraine  majestye; 
eon  satt  a  woman  gorgeous  gay, 
ly  cladd  in  robes  of  royaltye, 
er  earthly  prince  in  such  aray 
'  did  enhaunce  and  pompous  pryde 
iplay. 

XLV 

right  wondrous  faire  did  seeme  to 

e, 

broad  beauties  beam  great  bright- 

s  threw 

the  dim  shade,  that  all  men  might 

see; 

not   that  same  her  owne  native 

w, 

ght  by  art  and  counterfetted  shew, 

more  lovers  unto  her  to  call; 

e  most  hevenly  faire  in  deed  and 

w 

•eation  was,  till  she  did  fall; 

rth  she  sought  for  helps  to  cloke 

r  crime  withall. 

XL  VI 

in  glistring  glory  she  did  sitt, 

I   a   great    gold    chaine    ylincked 

•11, 

ipper  end  to    highest   heven  was 

litt, 

?r  part  did  reach  to  lowest  hell; 

that  preace  did  rownd  about  her 

rell, 

en  hold  of  that  long  chaine,  thereby 

e  aloft,  and  others  to  excell: 

\  Ambition,  rash  desire  to  sty, 

■y  linck  thereof  a  step  of  dignity. 

XLVIT 

3ught  to  raise  themselves  to  high 

gree 

i  and  unrightoous  reward; 

close  shouldring,  some  by  flatteree; 

hrough  friendes,   others  for  base 

gard; 

y  wrong  waies  for  themselves  pre- 

,rd. 

hat    were    up    themselves,    kept 

hers  low, 

tiat    were    low    themselves,    held 

hers  hard. 


Ne  suffred  them  to  ryse  or  greater  g^ow. 
But  every  one  did  strive  his  fellow  downe  to 
throw. 

XLVIII 

Which  whenas  Guyon  saw,  he  gan  inquire, 
What  meant  that  preace  about  that  ladies 

throne, 
And  what  she  was  that  did  so  high  aspyre. 
Him  Mammon  answered:  *  That  goodly  one, 
W  hom  all  that  f olke  with  such  contention 
Doe  Hock  about,  my  deare,  my  daughter  is: 
Honour  and  dignitie  from  her  alone 
Derived  are,  and  all  this  worldes  blis. 
For  which  ye  men  doe  strive:  few  gett,  but 

many  mis. 

XLIX 

*  And  fayre  Philotime  she  rightly  hight, 
The  fairest  wight  that  wonneth  under  skye, 
But  that  this  darksom  neather  world  her 

light 
Doth  dim  with  horror  and  deformity, 
Worthie  of  heven  and  hye  felicitie. 
From  whence  the  gods  have  her  for  envy 

thrust: 
But  sith  thou  hast  found  favour  in  mine  eye. 
Thy  spouse  I  will  her  make,  if  that  thou 

lust. 
That  she  may  thee  advance  for  works  and 

merits  just.* 


*  Gramercy,    Mammon,'    said   the    gentle 

knight, 

*  For  so  great  grace  and  offred  high  estate. 
But  I,  that  am  fraile  flesh  and  earthly  wight, 
Unworthy  match  for  such  immortall  mate 
My  selfe  well  wote,  and  mine  unequall  fate: 
And  were  I  not,  yet  is  my  trouth  yplight. 
And  love  avowd  to  other  lady  late. 

That  to  remove  the  same  I  have  no  might: 
To  chaunge  love   causelesse  is  reproch  to 
warlike  knight.* 

LI 

Mammon  emmoved  was  with  inward  wrath; 
Yet,  forcing  it  to  fayne,  him  forth  thence 

ledd. 
Through  griesly  shadowes  by  a  beaten  path. 
Into  a  gardin  goodly  garnished 
With  hearbs  and  fruits,  whose  kinds  mote 

not  be  redd: 
Not  such  as  earth    out  of  her   fruitfull 

woomb 
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I  read  thee  rash  and  heedlesse  of  thy  selfe, 
To  trouble  my  still  seate,  and  heapes  of 
pretious  pelfe. 

VIII 

<  God  of  the  world  and  worldlings  I  me  call, 
Great  Mammon,  greatest  god  below  the 

skye, 
That  of  my  plenty  poure  out  imto  all, 
And  unto  none  my  g^oes  do  envye: 
Riches,  renowme,  and  principality, 
Honour,  estate,  and  all  this  worldes  good. 
For  which  men  swinck  and  sweat  inces- 
santly. 
Fro  me  do  flow  into  an  ample  flood, 
And  in  the  hollow  earth  have  their  etemall 
brood. 

IX 

*  Wherefore,  if  me  thou  deigne  to  serve  and 

sew, 
At  thy  commaund,  lo  I  all  these  mountaines 

bee; 
Or  if  to  thy  great  mind,  or  greedy  vew. 
All  these  may  not  suffise,  there  shall  to 

thee 
Ten  times  so  much  be  nombred  francke  and 

free.' 

•  Mammon,'  said  he,  '  thy  godheads  vaunt 

IS  vame. 
And  idle  offers  of  thy  golden  fee; 
To  them  that  covet  such  eye-glutting  gaine 
Proffer  thy  giftes,   and    fitter    servaunts 

entertaine. 


*  Me  ill  besits,  that  in  derdoing  armes 
And  honours  suit  my  vowed  dales  do  spend, 
Unto  thy  bounteous  baytes  and  pleasing 

charmes. 
With  which  weake  men  thou  witchest,  to 

attend: 
Regard  of  worldly  mucke  doth  fowly  blend 
And  low  abase  the  high  heroicke  spright. 
That  joyes  for  crownes  and  kingdomes  to 

contend; 
Faire  shields,  gay  steedes,  bright  armes  be 

my  delight: 
Those  be  the  riches  fit  for  an  advent*rous 

knight' 

XI 

*  Vaine  elorions  Fife,'  saide  he, '  doest  not 

thou  weet. 
That  moBey  can  thy  wantes  at  will  supply  ? 


Sheilds,  steeds,  and  armes,  and  al 

for  thee  meet 
It  can  purvay  in  twinckling  of  an  e 
And  crownes  and  kingdomes  to  the 

ply. 
Doe  not  I  kings  create,  and  thi 

crowne 
Sometimes  to  him  that  low  in  di 

ly? 
And  him  that  raignd  into  his  xowm 

downe. 
And  whom  I  lust  do  heape  with  gl 

renowne  ?  * 

XII 

<  All  otherwise,  saide  he, '  I  riches 
And  deeme  them  roote  of  all  c 

nesse; 
First  got  with  guile,  and  then  p 

with  dread. 
And  after  spent  with  pride  and  lavi 
Leaving  behind  them  griefe  and  hea 
Infinite  mischiefes  of  them  doe  ariz 
Strife  and  debate,   bloodshed  and 

nesse. 
Outrageous  wrong  and  hellish  covei 
That  noble  heart,  as  great  dishonoi 

despize. 

xni 

*Ne  thine  be  kingdomes,  ne  the  i 

thine; 
But  realmes  and  rulers  thou  doest  Ix 

found, 
And  loyall  truth  to  treason  doest  in 
Witnesse  the  guiltlesse  blood  pourd 

g^und, 
The  crowned  often  slaine,  the  slayer 
The  sacred  diademe  in  peeces  rent, 
And  purple  robe  gored  with  many  a 
Castles  surprizd,  great  citties  sac 

brent: 
So  mak'st  thou  kings,  and  gaynest 

full  government. 

XIV 

'  Long  were  to  tell  the  tronbloos  s 

that  tosse 
The  private  state,  and  make  the  ! 

sweet: 
Who  swelling  sayles  in  Ca 

crosse, 
And  in  frayle  wood  on  Adrian  | 

fleet. 
Doth  not,  I  weene,  so  man/  enli 
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rhen  Mammon,  wexiiig  wroth,  *  And  why 

then,'  sayd, 
Are  mortall  men  so  fopd  and  undiscreet, 

eTill  thing  to  seeke  mito  their  ayd, 
ojid  having  not,  complaine,  and  having  it, 

upbrayd  ?  ' 

XV 

*  Indeede,'  qnoth  he,  *  through  fowle  intem- 

perauuce, 
Frayle  men  are  oft  captiv'd  to  covetise: 
Bat   would   they  thiiike,  with   how  small 

allowaimce 
Untroubled  nature  doth  her  selfe  suffise, 
^~*h  superfluities  they  would  despise, 
ich  with  sad  cares  empeach  our  native 
joyes: 
^t  the  well  head  the  purest  streames  arise : 
mucky  filth  his  braunching  armes  an- 
noyes. 
And  with  uncomely  weedes  the  gentle  wave 
accloyes. 

XVT 

'The  antique  world,  in  his  first  flowring 

youth, 
Fownd  no  defect  in  his  Creators  grace, 
But  with  glad  thankes,  and   unreproved 

truth, 
The  guif  ts  of  soveraine  bounty  did  embrace : 
Like  angels  life  was  then  mens  happy  cace: 
But  later  ages  pride,  like  corn-fed  steed, 
Abusd  her  plenty  and  fat  swolne  encreace 
To  all  licentious  lust,  and  gan  exceed 
The  measure  of   her  meane,  and  naturall 

first  need. 

XVII 

'Then  gan  a  cursed  hand  the  quiet  wombe 
Of  his  great  grandmother  with  Steele  to 

wound, 
And  the  hid  treasures  in  her  sacred  tombe 
"  ith  sacriledge  to  dig.   Therein  he  fownd 
'ountaines  of  gold  and  silver  to  abownd. 
Of  which  the  matter  of  his  huge  desire 
And  pompous  pride  eftsoones  he  did  com- 

pownd; 
Then  avarice  gan  through  his  veines  inspire 
His  greedy  flames,  and  kindled  life-devour- 
ing fire.' 

XVIII 

'Sonne,'  said  he  then,  '  lett  be  thy  bitter 

scome, 
And  leave  the  rudenesne  of  that  antique  age 


To  them  that  liv'd  therin  in  state  forlome. 

Thou,  that  doest  live  in  later  times,  must 
wage 

Thy  workes  for  wealth,  and  life  for  gold 
engage. 

If  then  thee  list  my  offred  grace  to  use, 

Take  what  thou  please  of  all  this  surplus- 
age; 

If  thee  list  not,  leave  have  thou  to  refuse: 

But  thing  refused  doe  not  afterward  accuse.' 

XIX 

<Me  list  not,'  said  the  Elfin  knight,  're- 

ceave 
Thing  offred,  till  I  know  it  well  be  gott; 
Ne   wote   I,  but  thou  didst  these  goods 

bereave 
From  rightf  ull  owner  by  unrighteous  lott. 
Or  that   blood  guiltinesse  or  guile  them 

blott.' 

*  Perdy,'  quoth  he,  *  yet  never  eie  did  vew, 
Ne  tong  did  tell,  ne  hand  these  handled 

not; 
But  safe  I  have  them  kept  in  secret  mew 
From  hevens  sight,  and  powre  of  al  which 

them  poursew.* 

XX 

*  What  secret  place,'  quoth  he,  *can  safely 

hold 
So  huge  a  masse,  and  hide  from  heavens  eie? 
Or  where    hast  thou   thy  wonne,  that  so 

much  gold 
Thou    canst    preserve    from    wrong    and 

robbery  ? ' 

*  Come  thou,'  quoth  he,  *  and  see.'     So  by 

and  by, 
Through   that  thick    covert  he   him   led, 

and  fownd 
A  darkesome   way,  which   no   man  could 

descry. 
That  deep  descended  through  the  hollow 

g^ownd, 
And  was  with  dread  and  horror  compassed 

arownd. 

XXI 

At  length  they  came  into  a  larger  space. 
That  stretcht  it  selfe  into  an  ample  playne. 
Through  which  a  beaten  broad  high  way 

did  trace. 
That  streight  did  lead  to  Plutoes  griesly 

rayne: 
By  that  wayes  side  there  sate  infemall 

Payne, 
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And  fast  beside  him  sat  tumultnous  Strife: 
The  one  in  hand  an  yron  whip  did  strayne, 
The  other  brandished  a  bloody  knife, 
And  both  did  gnash  their  teeth,  and  both 
did  thrcten  life. 

XXII 

On  thother  side,  in  one  consort,  there  sate 
Cruell  Revenge,  and  rancorous  Despieht, 
Disloyall  Treason,  and  hart-buniing  Hate; 
But  gnawing  Gealosy,  out  of  their  sight 
Sitting  alone,  his  bitter  lips  did  bight; 
And  trembling  Feare  still  to  and  fro  did  fly, 
And  found  no  place,  wher  safe  he  shroud 

him  might; 
Lamenting  Sorrow  did  in  darknes  lye; 
And  Shame  his  ugly  face  did  hide  from 

living  eye. 

XXIII 

And  over  them  sad  Horror  with  grim  hew 
Did  alwaies  sore,  beating  his  yron  wings; 
And  after  him  owles  and  night-ravens  flew, 
The  liatefull  messengers  of  heavy  thuig^. 
Of  death  and  dolor  telling  sad  tidings; 
Whiles  sad  Celeno,  sitting  on  a  clifte, 
A  song  of  bale  and  bitter  sorrow  sings. 
That  hart  of  flint  a  sonder  could  liave  rifte: 
Which  having  ended,  after  him  she  flyeth 
swifte. 

XXIV 

All  tbesc  before  the  gates  of  Pluto  lay; 
By  whom  they  passing,  s|)ake  unto  them 

nouG^ht. 
But  th'  KHin  knight  with  wonder  all  the 

way 
Did  feed  his  eyes,  and  flld  his  inner  thong^t. 
At  last  him  to  a  litle  dore  he  brought. 
That  to  the  gate  of  hell,  which  gaped  wide, 
Was  next  adjovning,  ne  them  parted  ought: 
Betwixt  them  t)oth  vmn  but  a  litle  stride, 
That  did  the  house  of  Richcsse  from  hell- 
mouth  divide. 

XXV 

Before  the  dore  sat  selfe-consuming  Care, 
Day  and   night   keeping  wary  watch  and 

ward, 
For  feare  least  Force  or  Fraud  should  mia- 

ware 
Breake  in,  and  spoile  the  treasure  there  in 

gard: 
Ne  would  he  suffer  Sleepe  once  thether- 

ward 


Approcb,  albe  his  drowsy  den  were  next; 
For  next  to  Death  is  Sleepe  to  be  oompud 
Therefore  his  house  is  unto  his  annezt: 
Here  Sleep,  ther  Richease,  and  helgmte 
both  botwezt. 

XXVI 

So  soone  as  Mammon  there  arrivd,  the  d 
To  him  did  open  and  affoorded  way: 
Him  followed  eke  Sir  Guy  on  evei 
Ne  darkenesse  him,  ne  daunger  n 

mav. 
Soone  as  he  entred  was,  the  dore  stn 

way 
Did  shutt,  and  from  behind  it  fortli 

lept 
An  ugly  feend,  more  f owle  then  dismal 
The  which  with  monstrous  stalke 

him  stept. 
And  ever  as  he  went,  dew  watch  upon  In 

kept. 

XXVII 

Well  hoped  hee,  ere  long  that  hardy  giM4 
If  ever  covetous  hand,  or  lustfnll  efs. 
Or  lips  he  layd  on  thing  that  likte  him  belli 
Or  ever  sleepe  his  eiestrinn  did  nntye. 
Should  be  his  pray.  AimI  tneref ore  still  ai 

hye 
He  over  him  did  hold  his  cmell  clai 
Threatning  with  greedy  gripe  to  doc 

dye. 
And  rend  in  peeoes  with  his  ravenons  pawMb 
If  ever  he  transgrest  the  fstall  1^ 

lawes. 

XXVIII 

That  houses  forme  within  was  mde  sal 

strong, 
Lyke  an  huge  cave,  hewne  out  of  roek| 

clifte. 
From  whose  rough  vant  the  ragged  bieMbtf 

hong, 
Embost  with  massy  sold  of  glorious  niftiB^ 
And  with  rich  metali  loaded  eferj  mte. 
That  heavy  mine  they  did  seeme  to  tloeiitt; 
And  over  them  Arachne  high  did  lifte 
Her  cunning  web,  and  spreaber  subtile  Bstti 
Enwrapped  in  fowle  smoke  and  donds  moit 

black  then  jett. 

XXIX 

Both  roof  e,  and  floore,  and  walls  w«ra  aH 

of  gold. 
But  overgrowne  with  dust  and  old  daoajy 
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in  darkenes,  that  none  could  be- 
)ld 
V  thereof:    for  vew   of  cherefull 

iT  in  that  house  it  selfe  display, 

int  shadow  of  uncertein  light; 

a  lamp,  whose  life  does  fade  away; 

he  moone,  cloathed  with  cloway 

ight, 

>w  to  him  that  walkes  in  feare  and 

id  affright. 

XXX 

at  rownie  was  nothing  to  be  seene, 
!  great  yron  chests  and  coffers 

,rong, 
with  double  bends,  that  none  could 

eene 

>  efforce  by  violence  or  wrong: 

y  side  they  placed  were  along. 

he  growna  with  sculs  was  scattered, 

d  mens  bones,  which  round  about 

rere  flong; 

ives,  it  seemed,  whilome  there  were 

bed, 

ir  vile  carcases  now  left  unburied. 

XXXI 

rward  passe,  ne  Guyon  yet  spoke 

'ord, 

;  they  came  unto  an  yron  dore, 

0  them  opened  of  his  owne  accord, 
wd  of  richesse  such  exceeding  store, 
f  man  did  never  see  before, 
could  within  one  place  be  fownd, 
all  the  wealth,  which  is,  or  was  of 
ore, 

athered  be  through  all  the  world 

pownd, 

t  above  were  added  to  that  under 

rownd. 

XXXII 

pffe  thereof  unto  a  covetous  spright 
ed  was,  who  thereby  did  attend, 
uj  awaited  day  and  night, 
her  covetous  feends  it  to  defend, 
4}  rob  and  ransacke  did  intend, 
ammon,  turning  to  that  warriour, 

i: 
rtj  the  worldes  blis  I  loe  here  the 
id, 

1  al  doe  ayme,  rich  to  be  made  I 

uuw  to  be  happy  is  before  thee 


XXXIII 

'  Certes,'  sayd  he,  *  I  n*ill  thine  offred  grace, 
Ne  to  be  made  so  happy  doe  intend: 
Another  blis  before  mine  eyes  I  place, 
Another  happines,  another  end. 
To  them  that  list,  these  base  regardes  I 

lend: 
But  I  in  armes,  and  in  atchievements  brave. 
Do  rather  choose   my  flitting  houres  to 

spend. 
And  to  be  lord  of  those  that  riches  have, 
Then  them  to  have  my  selfe,  and  be  their 

servile  sclave.' 

XXXIV 

Tliereat  the  feend  his  gnashing  teeth  did 

grate. 
And  griev'd,  so  long  to  lacke  his  greedie 

pray; 
For  well  he  weened  that  so  glorious  bayte 
Would  tempt  his  guest  to  take  thereof 

assay: 
Had  he  so  doen,  be  had  him  snatcht  away. 
More  light  then  culver  in  the  faulcons  fist. 
Etemall  God  thee  save  from  such  decay  ! 
But  whenas  Mammon  saw  his  purpose  mist. 
Him  to   entrap  unwares  another  way  he 

wist. 

XXXV 

Thence  forward  he  him  ledd,  and  shortly 

brought 
Unto  another  rowme,  whose  dore  forthright 
To  him  did  open,  as  it  had  beene  taught: 
Therein  an  hundred  raunges  weren  pight, 
And  hundred  foumaces  all  burning  bright: 
By  every  foumace  many  feendes  did  byde. 
Deformed  creatures,  horrible  in  sight: 
And  every  feend  his  busie  paines  applyde, 
To  melt  the  golden   metall,  ready  to  be 

tryde. 

XXXVI 

One  with  great  bellowes  gathered  filling 
ayre. 

And  with  forst  wind  the  fewell  did  inflame; 

Another  did  the  dyin^  bronds  repayre 

With  yron  tongs,  and  sprinckled  of  te  the 
same 

With  liquid  waves,  fiers  Vulcans  rage  to 
tame. 

Who,  maystring  them,  renewd  his  former 
heat; 

Some  scumd  the  drosse,  that  from  the  met- 
all came, 
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Some  stird  the  molten  owre  with  ladles  great; 
And  every  one  did  swincke,  and  every  one 
did  sweat. 

XXXVII 

But  when  an  earthly  wight  they  present  saw, 
(rlistring  in  armes  and  battailous  aray, 
From  their  whot  work  they  did  themselves 

withdraw 
To  wonder  at  the  sight:  for,  till  that  day, 
They  never  creature  saw,  that  cam  that  way. 
Their  staring  eyes,  sparckling  with  fervent 

fyre, 
And  ugly  shapes  did  nigh  the  man  dismay, 
Tliat,  were  it  not  for  shame,  he  would  re- 
tyre; 
Till  that  him  thus  bespake  their  soveraine 
lord  and  syre: 

XXXVIII 

*  Behold,  thou  Faeries  sonne,  with  mortall 

eye, 
That  living  eye  before  did  never  see: 
The  thing  that  thou  didst  crave  so  earnestly 
To  weet,  whence  all  the  wealth  late  shewd 

by  mee 
Proceeded,  lo  f  now  is  reveald  to  thee. 
Here  is  the  fountaine  of  the  worldesgood: 
Now  therefore,  if  thou  wilt  enriched  bee, 
A  vise  thee  well,  and  chaunge  thy  wilfull 

mood; 
Least  thou  porhaps  hereafter  wish,  and  be 

withstood.' 

XXXIX 

'Suffise  it  then,  thou  Money  God,*  quoth 
hee, 

*  That  all  thine  ydle  offers  I  refuse. 

All  that  I  need  I  have ;  what  needcth  mee 
To  covet  more  then  I  have  cause  to  use  ? 
With  such  vaine  shewes   thy  worldlinges 

vyle  abuse: 
But  give  me  leave  to  follow  mine  emprise.* 
Mammon  was  much  displeasd,  yet  no*te  he 

chuse 
But  beare  the  rigour  of  his  bold  mesprise. 
And  thence  him  forward  ledd,  him  further 

to  entise. 

XL 

He  brought  him  through  a  darksom  narrow 

strayt. 
To  a  broad  gate,  all  built  of  beaten  gold: 
The  gate  was  open,  but  therein  did  wayt 
A  sturdie  villein,  stryding  stifTe  and  bold, 


As  if  that  Highest  Grod  defy  he  would: 
In  his  right  hand  an  yron  club  be  held, 
But  he  lumselfe  was  all  of  golden  rnooU 
Yet  had  both  life  and  senoe,  and  well  e 

weld 
That  cursed  weapon,  when  his  cmell  i 

he  queld. 

XLI 

Disdayne  he  called  was,  and  did 

To  be  so  cald,  and  who  so  did  hiiu  am: 

Sterne  was  his  looke,  and  full  of  stomse 

vayne. 
His  portaunce  terrible,  and  stature  tftH 
Far  passing  th*  hight  of  men  ten- 
Like  an  huge  gyant  of  the  Titans  nwci 
That  made  him  scome  all  creatures  gi 

and  small. 
And  with  his  pride  all  others  powie  d 
More  fitt  emongst  black  fiendes  i     i 

to  have  his  place. 

XLII 

Soone  as  those  glitterand  armes  be 

espye. 
That  with  their  brightnesse  made  that  diih* 

nes  light. 
His  harmefuU  club  he  gan  to  hurtle  hn, 
And  threaten  batteill  to  the  Faery  knigiU; 
Who  likewise  gan  himself e  to  batteill  digkl^. 
Till  Mammon  did  his  hasty  hand  withiioli 
And  counseld  him  abstaine  from  potbtf 

fight: 
For  nothing  might  abash  the  yillein  boldi 
Ne  mortall  Steele  emperoe  his  miicreitrf 

mould. 

XUII 

So  liaving  him  with  reason  pacifvdsi 
And  the  fiers  carle  commaundmg  to  fd^ 

beare. 
He  brought  him  in.  The  rowme  was  htfi 

and  wyde. 
As  it  some  gyeld  or  solemne  temple  wetit: 
Many  great  golden  pillours  did  upbeaie 
The  massy  roofe,  and  riches  huge  sosla^a^ 
And  every  pillour  decked  was  roll  dealt 
With  crownes,  and  diademes,  and  titl0 

vaine, 
,  Which  mortall  princes  wore,  whiles  th^  <)■ 

earth  did  rayne. 

XLIV 

A  route  of  people  there  assembled  wen^ 
Of  every  sort  and  nation  under  skj^ 
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th  g^eat  uprore  preaced  to  draw 
re 

)er  part,  where  was  advaunced 
a 

siege  of  soveraine  majestye; 
;on  satt  a  woman  gorgeous  gay, 
y  cladd  in  robes  of  royaltye, 
iv  earthly  prince  in  such  aray 

did  enhaunce  and  pompous  pryde 
iplay. 

XLV 

right  wondrous  faire  did  seeme  to 

broad  beauties  beam  great  bright- 
s  threw 

the  dim  shade,  that  all  men  might 
see: 
not   that  same  her  owne  native 

w, 

ght  by  art  and  counterfetted  shew, 

more  lovers  unto  her  to  call; 

e  most  hevenly  faire  in  deed  and 

w 

-eation  was,  till  she  did  fall; 

rth  she  sought  for  helps  to  cloke 

r  crime  withall. 

XL  VI 

in  glistring  glory  she  did  sitt, 
a  great    gold    chaine    ylincked 

pper  end  to    highest   heven  was 
itt, 

T  part  did  reach  to  lowest  hell; 
that  preace  did  rownd  about  her 
ell, 

;n  hold  of  that  long  chaine,  thereby 
3  aloft,  and  others  to  excell: 
Ambition,  rash  desire  to  sty, 
y  linck  thereof  a  step  of  dignity. 

XLVII 

)ught  to  raise  themselves  to  high 

gree 

I  and  unrighteous  reward; 

jlose  shouldring,  some  by  flatteree; 

[irough  friendes,   others  for  base 

^rd; 

Y  wrong  waies  for  themselves  pre- 

rd. 

lat    were    up    themselves,    kept 

fiers  low, 

t    were    low    themselves,    held 
uers  hard, 


Ne  suffred  them  to  ryse  or  greater  grow. 
But  every  one  did  strive  his  fellow  downe  to 
throw. 

XLVIII 

Which  whenas  Guyon  saw,  he  gan  inquire. 
What  meant  that  preace  about  that  ladies 

throne. 
And  what  she  was  that  did  so  high  aspyre. 
Him  Mammon  answered :  *  That  goodly  one, 
Whom  all  that  folke  with  such  contention 
Doe  flock  about,  my  deare,  my  daughter  is: 
Honour  and  dignitie  from  her  alone 
Derived  are,  and  all  this  worldes  blis. 
For  which  ye  men  doe  strive:  few  gett,  but 

many  mis. 

XLIX 

*  And  fayre  Philotime  she  rightly  hight. 
The  fairest  wight  that  wonneth  under  skye, 
But  that  this  darksom  neather  world  her 

light 
Doth  dim  with  horror  and  deformity, 
Worthie  of  heven  and  hye  felicitie. 
From  whence  the  gods  have  her  for  envy 

thrust: 
But  sith  thou  hast  found  favour  in  mine  eye, 
Thy  spouse  I  will  her  make,  if  that  thou 

lust. 
That  she  may  thee  advance  for  works  and 

merits  just.* 


*  Gramercy,    Mammon,'    said   the    gentle 

knight, 

*  For  so  great  grace  and  offred  high  estate, 
But  I,  that  am  f  raile  flesh  and  earthly  wight. 
Unworthy  match  for  such  immortall  mate 
My  selfe  well  wote,  and  mine  unequall  fate: 
And  were  I  not,  yet  is  my  trouth  yplight. 
And  love  avowd  to  other  lady  late. 

That  to  remove  the  same  I  have  no  might: 
To  chaunge  love   causelesse  is  reproch  to 
warlike  knight.* 

LI 

Mammon  emmoved  was  with  inward  wrath; 
Yet,  forcing  it  to  fayne,  him  forth  thence 

ledd. 
Through  griesly  shadowes  by  a  beaten  path. 
Into  a  gardin  goodly  garnished 
With  hearbs  and  fruits,  whose  kinds  mote 

not  be  redd: 
Not  such  as  earth   out  of  her   fruitfuU 

woomb 
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Throwes  forth  to    men,  sweet  and  well 

savored, 
But  diref ull  deadly  black,  both  leafe  and 

bloom, 
Fitt  to  adome  the  dead  and  deck  the  drery 

toombe. 

LII 

There  moumf  ull  cypresse  grew  in  greatest 

store, 
And  trees  of  bitter  gall,  and  heben  sad, 
Dead  sleeping  poppy,  and  black  hellebore. 
Cold  coloquiutida,  and  tetra  mad, 
Mortall  samnitis,  and  cicuta  bad. 
With  which  th*  unjust  Atheniens  made  to  dy 
Wise  Socrates,  who  thereof  quaffing  glad, 
Pourd  out  his  life  and  last  philosopliy 
To  the  fayre  Critias,  his  dearest  belamy. 

LIII 

The  Gardin  of  Proserpina  this  hight; 
And  in  the  midst  thereof  a  silver  seat, 
With  a  thick  arber  goodly  overdight, 
In  which  she  often  usd  from  open  heat 
Her  selfe  to  shroud,  and  pleasures  to  en- 
treat. 
Next  thereunto  did  grow  a  goodly  tree, 
With  bitiunches  br(^  dispredd  and  body 


feat, 
W] 


Clothed  with  leaves,  that  none  the  wood 

mote  see, 
And  loaden  all  with  fruit  as  thick  as  it 

might  bee. 

Liv 

Their  fruit  were   golden  apples  glistring 

bright. 
That  g^oodly  was  their  glory  to  behold; 
On  earth  like  never  g^w,  ne  living  wight 
Like  ever  saw,  but  they  from  hence  were 

sold; 
For  those,  which  Hercules  with  conquest 

bold 
Got  from  great    Atlas  daughters,  hence 

began, 
And,  planted  there,  did  bring  forth  fruit  of 

gold; 
And  those  with  which  th'  EulxBan  young 

man  wan 
Swift  Atalanta,  when  through  craft  he  her 

out  ran. 

LV 

Here  also  sprong  that  goodly  golden  fruit, 
With  which  Acontius  got  his  lover  trew, 


Whom  he  had  long  time  sought  with 

lesse  suit: 
Here  eke  that  famoos  ffolden  ap] 
The  which  emoogst  Sie  gods  xi       t 

threw; 
For  which  th*  Idsean  ladies  disagreed, 
Till  partiall  Paris  dem^  it  Veniis  dew, 
And  had  of  her  fayre  Helen  for  his  me 
That  manv  noble    Greekes  and  Tni^ 

made  to  bleed. 

LVI 

The  warlike  £lfe  much  wondred  at  tfc 

tree. 
So  fayre  and  great,  that  shadowed  sU 

ground. 
And  his  broad  braunches,  laden  with  li 

fee. 
Did  stretch  themselves  without  the  ' 

bound 
Of  this  great  gardin,  compast  with  a  moa 
Which  over-hanging,  they  themselves  d 

steepe 
In  a  blacke  flood,  which  flow'd  abont 

round; 
That  is  the  river  of  Cocytns  deepe, 
In  which  full  many  soules  do  endlesse  waj 

and  wecpe. 

LVII 

Which   to  behold,  he  clomb  up  to  t 

bancke, 
And,  looking  downe,  saw  many  dams 

wightes. 
In  those  sad  waves,  which  direfoll  desc 

stancke, 
Plonged  continually  of  cruell  sp         ss. 
That  with  their  piteous  orjes,  aiM  j 

shrightes, 
They  made  the  further  shore  xeaomid 

¥ride. 
Emongst  the  rest  of  those  same 

sightes, 
One  cursed  creature  he  by  channoe  espi 
That  drenched  lay  full  deepe^  under  1 

garden  side. 

Lvni 

Deepe  was  be  drenched  to  the  immoetel 
Yet  gaped  still,  as  cove  tine  to  drinke 
Of  the  cold  liquour  which  he  waded  in, 
And  stretching  forth  his  hand,  did  of 

thinke 
To  reach  the  fruit  which  grew  upon 

brincke: 
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both  the  fruit  from  hand,  and  flood 
from  mouth, 
Hi  fly  abacke,  and  made    him   vainely 
swincke: 
whiles  he   stery'd   with  hunger  and 
with  drouth, 
He  daily  dyde,  yet  never  throughly  dyen 
couth. 

LIX 

Fhe  knight,  him  seeing  labour  so  in  vaine, 
who  he  was,  and  what  he  ment  there- 
by: 
SHio,  groning  deepe,   thus  answerd   him 
aeraine: 

sed  of  all  creatures  under  skye, 
uui  xHutalus,  I  here  tormented  lye: 
Of  whom  high  Jove  wont  whylome  feasted 

bee, 
Lo!  here  I  now  for  want  of  food  doe  dye: 
Bat  if  that  thou  be  such  as  I  thee  see, 
Of  grace  I  pray  thee,  give  to  eat  and  drinke 
to  mee.' 

LX 

*Nay,  nay,  thou  greedy  Tantalus,'  quoth 

he, 
'  Abide  the  fortune  of  thy  present  fate. 
And  unto  all  that  live  in  high  degree 
^Hsample  be  of  mind  intemperate, 
To  teach   them  how  to  use  their  present 

state.' 
Then  gan  the  cursed  wretch  alowd  to  cry, 
Accusing  highest  Jove  and  gods  ingrate. 
And  eke  blaspheming  heaven  bitterly. 
As  authour  of  uujustice,  there  to  let  him 

dye. 

LXI 

He  lookt  a  litle  further,  and  espyde 
Another  wretch,  whose  carcas  deepe  was 

drent 
Within  the  river,  which  the  same  did  hyde: 
But  both  his  handes,  most  filthy  feculent. 
Above  the  water  were  on  high  extent. 
And  faynd  to  wash  themselves  incessantly; 
^et  nothing  cleaner  were  for  such  intent, 
But  rather  fowler  seemed  to  the  eye; 
So  lost  his  labour  vaine  and  ydle  industry. 

LXII 

The  knight,  him  calling,  asked  who  he  was; 
Who, lifting  up  his  head,  him  answerd  thus: 
'I  Pilate  am,  the  falsest  judge,  alas  ! 
And  most  imjust;  that,  by  unrighteous 


And  wicked  doome,  to  Jewes  despiteous 
Delivered  up  the  Lord  of  Life  to  dye. 
And  did  acquite  a  murdrer  felonous: 
The  whiles  my  handes  I  washt  in  purity, 
The  whiles  my  soule  was  soyld  with  fowle 
iniquity.' 

LXIII 

Infinite  moe,  tormented  in  like  paine. 
He  there  beheld,  too  long  here  to  be  told: 
Ne  Mammon  would  there  let  him  long  re- 

mayne, 
For  terrour  of  the  tortures  manifold. 
In  which  the  damned  soules  he  did  behold, 
But  roughly  him  bespake:  *Thou  fearefuU 

foole. 
Why  takest  not  of  that  same  f  mite  of  gold, 
Ne  sittest  downe  on  that  same  silver  stoole. 
To  rest  thy  weary  person  in  the  shadow 

coole  ? ' 

LXIV 

All  which  he  did,  to  do  him  deadly  fall 
In   frayle   intemperaunce   through   sinfull 

bayt; 
To  which  if  he  inclyned  had  at  all. 
That  dreadfuU  feend,  which  did  behinde  him 

wayt,  - 
Would  him  have  rent  in  thousand  peeces 

stray  t: 
But  he  was  wary  wise  in  all  his  way. 
And  well  perceived  his  deceiptfull  sleight, 
Ne  suffred  lust  his  safety  to  betray; 
So  goodly  did  beguile  the  g^yler  of  his  pray. 

LXV 

And  now  he  has  so  long  remained  theare, 
That  vitall  powres  gan  wexe  both  weake 

and  wan. 
For  want  of  food  and  sleepe,  which  two  up- 

beare. 
Like  mightie  pillours,  this  frayle  life  of 

man. 
That  none  without  the  same  enduren  can. 
For  now  three  dayes  of  men  were  full  out- 
wrought. 
Since  he  this  hardy  enterprize  began: 
Forthy  great  Mammon  fayrely  he  besought, 
Into  the  world  to  guyde  him  backe,  as  he 
him  brought. 

LXVI 

The  god,  though  loth,  yet  was  constraynd 
t*  obay, 
,  For,  lenger  time  then  that,  no  living  wight 
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Below  the  earth  might  suffred  be  to  stay: 
So  backe  ag^ine  him  brought  to  living  light. 
Hut  all  so  sooue  as  his  enfeebled  spright 
Gan  sucke  this  vitall  ayre  into  his  brest, 
As  overcome  with  too  exceeding  might, 
The  life  did  flit  away  out  of  her  nest, 
And  all  his  sences  were  with  deadly  tit  op- 
prest. 

CANTO   VIII 

Sir  Guyon,  layd  in  swowne,  Is  by 

Aerates  sonnes  despoyld ; 
Whom  Arthure  aoone  hath  reskewed 

And  Payuim  brethren  foyld. 


And  is  there  care  in  heaven  ?   And  is  there 

love 
In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  bace. 
That  may  compassion  of  their  evilles  move  ? 
There  is:  else  much  more  wretched  were 

the  cace 
Of  men  then  beasts.    But  O  th'  exceeding 

grace 
Of  Highest  God,  that  loves  his  creatures  so, 
And  all  his  workes  with  mercy  doth  em- 
brace, 
That  blessed  angels  he  sends' to  and  fro. 
To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked 
foe  I 

II 

How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 
To  come  U>  succour  us,  that  succour  want  I 
How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pineons  cleave 
The  flitting  skyes,  like  flying  pursuivant. 
Against  fowle  feendes  to  ayd  us  militant  ! 
They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  dewly 

ward. 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us 

flant; 
for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward: 
0  why  should  hevenly  God  to  men  have 
such  regard  ? 

Ill 

During  the  while  that  Guyon  did  abide 
In  Mamons  house,  the  palmer,  whom  whyl- 

eare 
That  wanton  mayd  of  passage  had  denide. 
By  further  search  had  passage  foiuid  else- 
where. 
And,  being  on  his  way,  approched  neare 
Where  Guyon   lay  in  traunce,  when   sud- 
deinly 


He  heard  a  voyce,  that  called 

cleare, 
*  Come    hether  I    come  hether  ! 

hastily  I ' 
That  all  the  fields  resounded  witl 

full  cry. 

IV 

The  palmer  lent  his  eare  unto  the 
To  weet  who  called  so  importune) 
Againe  he  heard  a  more  efiforced 
That  bad  him  come  in  haste.   H 

His  feeble  feet  directed  to  the  cri 
Which  to  that  shady  delve  him  bi 

last, 
Where  Mammon  earst  did  sunne  ] 

sury: 
There  the  good  Guyon  he  found  s 

fast 
In  senceles  dreame;  which  sight  at 

sore  aghast. 


Beside  his  head  there  satt  a  fai 

man. 
Of  wondrous  beauty  and  of  frcshe 
Whose  tender  bud  to   blossome 

gan. 
And  florish  faire  above  his  equall 
His  snowy  front,  curled  with  goldc 
Like  Phoebus  face  adomd  with  sun 
Divinely    shone,   and   two    sharp 

sheares. 
Decked  with  diverse  plumes,  lik< 

jayes. 
Were  fixed  at  his  backe,  to  cut  1 

wayes. 

VI 

Like  as  Cupido  on  Idiean  hill. 
When  having  laid  his  cruell  bow  a 
And  mortal!  arrowes,  wherewith 

fill 
The  world  with  murdrous  spoiles  ai 

pray, 
With   his    faire  mother  he  him  < 

pky. 
And  with  his  goodly  sisters,  Graces 
The   goddesse,  pleased    with    his 

pky. 
Suffers  her  selfe  through  sleepe  h 

bee. 
The  whiles  the  other  ladies  m 

mery  glee. 
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VII 

^m  when  the   palmer   saw,  abasht  he 
was 
)iigh  fear  and  wonder,  that  he  nought 
could  say, 

nil  him  the  chJlde  bespoke:  <  Long  lackt, 
alas ! 

lath  bene  thy  faithful!  aide  in  hard  as- 
say, 

Vhiles  deadly  fitt  thy  pupill  doth  dismay. 

behold   this   heavy    sight,   thou   revei-end 
sire: 
Iread  of  death  and  dolor  doe  away; 
ife  ere  long  shall  to  her  home  retire, 

tni  he,  that  breathlesse  seems,  shal  corage 
bold  respire. 

VIII 

The   charge,  which   God   doth  unto  me 

arrett, 
}f  his  deare  safety,  I  to  thee  commend; 
^''*^  will  I  not  forgoe,  ne  yet  forgett, 

care  thereof  my  selfe  unto  the  end, 
Dui  evermore  him  succour,  and  defend 

inst  his  foe  and  mine:  watch  thou,  I 

For  evill  is  at  hand  him  to  offend.' 
§0  having  said,  ef  tsoones  he  gan  display 
His  painted  nimble  wings,  and  vauisht  quite 
away. 

IX 

The  palmer  seeing  his  lefte  empty  place, 
And  his  slow  eies  beguiled  of  their  sight, 
Woxe  sore   affraid,  and    standing   still   a 

space, 
Gaz'd  after  him,  as  fowle  escapt  by  flight: 
At  last  him  turning  to  his  charge  behiglit, 
^ith  trembling    hand  his   troubled  pulse 

gan  try, 
Where  finding  life  not  yet  dislodged  quight. 
He  much  rejoyst,  and  courd  it  tenderly, 
As  chicken   newly    hatcht,   from   dreaded 

destiny. 


At  last  he  spide  where   towards  him  did 

pace 
Two  Paynim  knights,  al  armd  as  bright  as 

skie. 
And  them  beside  an  aged  sire  did  trace. 
And  far  before  a  light-foote  page  did  flie, 
^t  breathed  strife  and  troublous  enmitie. 
Those  were  the  two  sonnes  of  Aerates  old, 
"  ^  meeting  earst  with  Archimago  slie. 


Forebv  that  idle  strond,  of  him  were  told, 
That  he  which  earst  them  combatted  was 


Guyon  bold. 


XI 


Which  to  avenge  on  him  they  dearly  vowd. 
Where  ever  that  on  ground  they  mote  him 

find: 
False    Archimago    provokte    their  corage 

pi-owd. 
And  stryf ul  Atin  in  their  stubbome  mind 
Coles  of  contention  and  whot  vengeaunce 

tin^. 
Now  bene  they  come  whereas  the  Palmer 

sate. 
Keeping  that  slombred  corse  to  him  assind: 
Well  knew  they  both  his  person,  sith  of  late 
With  him  in  bloody  armes  they  rashly  did 

debate. 

XII 

Whom  when  Pyrochles  saw,  inflam'd  with 

rage 
That  sire  he  fowl  bespake:  'Thou  dotard 

vile, 
That  with    thy    brutenesse    shendst    thy 

comely  age. 
Abandon  soone,  I  read,  the  caytive  spoile 
Of  that  same  outcast  carcas,  that  ere  while 
Made  it  selfe  famous  through  false  trechery, 
And  crownd  his  coward  crest  with  knightly 

stile : 
Loe  where  he  now  inglorious  doth  lye, 
To  proove  he  lived  il,  that  did  thus  fowly 

dye.» 

XIII 

To  whom  the  palmer  fearlesse  answered: 
*  Certes,  sir  knight,  ye  bene  too*  much  to 

blame. 
Thus  for  to  blott  the  honor  of  the  dead. 
And  with  fowle  cowardize  his  carcas  sliame. 
Whose     living     handes    immortalizd    his 

name. 
Vile  is  the  vengeaunce  on  the  ashes  cold. 
And  envy  base,  to  barke  at  sleeping  fame: 
Was  never  wight  that  treason  of  him  told: 
Your  self  his  prowesse  proved,  and  found 

him  fiers  and  bold.' 

XIV 

Then  sayd  Cymochles:  *  Palmer,  thou  doest 

dote, 
Ne  canst  of  prowesse   ne   of   knighthood 

deeme, 
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Save  as  thou  seest  or  hearst:    but  well  I 

wote, 
That  of  his  puissaunce  tryall  made  ez- 

treeme: 
Yet  gold  al  is  not,  that  doth  golden  seeme, 
Ne  all  good  knights,  that  shake  well  speare 

and  shield: 
The  worth  of  all  men  by  their  end  es- 

teeme, 
And  then  dew  praise  or  dew  reproch  them 

yield: 
Bad  therefore  I  him  deeme  that  thus  lies 

dead  on  field.* 

XV 

*  Good  or  bad,*  gan  his  brother  fiers  reply, 
'  What  doe  1  recke,  sith  tliat  he  dide  en- 
tire ? 
Or  what  doth  his  bad  death  now  satisfy 
The  greedy  hunger  of  revenging  yre, 
Sith  wrathfull  Laud  wrought  not  her  owne 

desire  ? 
Yet  since  no  way  is  lefte  to  wreake  my 

spight, 
I  will  him  reave  of  armes,  the  victors  hire, 
And  of  that  shield,  more  worthy  of  g^ood 

knight; 
For  why  should  a  dead  dog  be  deckt  in 
armour  bright  ? ' 

XVI 

'  Fayr  sir,*  said  then  the  palmer  suppliaunt, 
'  For  knighthoods  love,  doe  not  so  fowle  a 

deed, 
Ne  blame  your  honor  with   so   shamefull 

vaunt 
Of  vile  revenge.     To  spoile  the  dead  of 

wee<l 
Is  sacrilege,  and  doth  all  sinnes  exceed ; 
But  leave  these  rclicks  of  his  living  might 
To  decke  his  herce,  and  trap  his  tomb-blacke 

steed.' 
'  What  herce  or  steed,'  said  he, '  should  he 

have  dight. 
But    be  entombed  in  the    raven  or   the 

kight  ? ' 

XVII 

With  that,  rode  hand  upon  his  shield  he 
laid, 

And  th'  other  brother  gan  his  helme  un- 
lace, 

Both  fiercely  bent  to  have  him  disaraid; 

TlHH  that  they  spyde  where  towards  them 
did  pace 


An  armed  knight,  of  bold  and  boimta 

grace, 
Whose  squire  bore  after  him  an  ] 

launce 
And  coverd  shield.  Well  kend  him  ic 

space 
Th*  enchaunter  by  his  armes  and  aa 

aunce. 
When  under  him  he  saw  his  Ly 

to  praunce; 

XVIII 

And  to  those  brethren  sayd:   '  Riie^ 

bylive, 
And  unto  batteil  doe  your  selves  adi 
For  yonder  comes  the  prowest  kn      ^mi 
Prince  Arthur,  flowre  of  grace  kim  nob. 

esse. 
That  hath  to  Paynim  knights  wroi^;ht  gifl 

distresse, 
And    thousand    Sar'zins   fowly    doiuM 

dye.' 
That  word  so  deepe  did  in  their  b 

presse. 
That  both  ef tsoones  upstarted  fnriouly 
And  gan  themselves  prepare  to  bal 

greedily. 

XIX 

But  fiers  Pyrochles,  lacking  his  owns  iw 
The   want    thereof    now   greatly  gaa  ■ 

plaine. 
And  Archimage  besought,  him  that       i 
Which  he   had  brought  for 

vaine. 
*  So  would  I,'  said  th'  enchaonter,  'gla' 

and  faine 
Beteeme  to  you  this  sword,  yon  to  dehA 
Or  ought  that  eb  your  honor  might  i 

taine, 
But  that  this  weapons  powre  I  well  h 

kend 
To  be  contrary  to  the  worke  which  ys  '^ 

tend. 

XX 

'  For  that  same  knights  owne  swoid  thb  4 

of  yore 
Which  Merlin  made  by  his  almu^tie  art 
For  that  his  noursling,  when  he  kaightbon 

swore, 
Therewith  to  doen  his  foes  eb       11  sntrti 
The  metall  first  he  mixt  with  irt. 

That  no  enchauntment  from  lu.  ^i... 

save; 
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it  in  flames  of  Aetna  wrought  apart, 
seven  times  dipped  in  the  bitter  wave 
lellish  Styx,  which  hidden  vertue  to  it 

gave. 

XXI 

)  vertne  is,  that  nether  Steele  nor  stone 
stroke  thereof   from  entraunce  may 

defend; 
tver  may  be  used  by  his  fone, 
orst  his  rightful  owner  to  offend; 
jver  will  it  breake,  ne  ever  bend: 
srefore  Morddure  it  rightfully  is  hight. 
line  therefore,  Pyrochles,  should  I  lend 
same  to  thee,  against  his  lord  to  fight, 
sore  yt  would  deceive  thy  labor  and 

thy  might.' 

XXII 

sh  old  man,'  said  then  the   Pagan 

wroth, 
at  weenest  words  or  charms  may  force 

withstond: 

shalt  thou  see,  and  then  beleeve  for 

troth, 
it  I  can  carve  with  this  inchaunted  brond 
lOrds  owne  flesh.'     Therewith  out  of 

his  bond 

vertuous   Steele    he   rudely   snatcht 

away, 
i  Guyons  shield  about  his  wrest  he  bond; 
ready  dight,  fierce  battaile  to  assay, 
i  match  his  brother  proud  in  battailous 

aray. 

XXIII 

this,  that  straunger  knight  in  presence 

came, 
d  goodly  salued    them;    who    nought 
againe 

inswered,  as  courtesie  became, 
k  with   Sterne   lookes,  and    stomachous 

disdaine, 
ve  signes  of  grudge  and  discontentment 

vaine : 
en,  turning  to  the  palmer,  he  gan  spy 
lercJ  at  his  feet,  with  sorrowful!  demayne 
d  deadly  hew,  an  armed  corse  did  lye, 
whose  dead  face  he  redd  great  magna- 
nimity. 

XXIV 

'^  he  then  to  the  palmer:  *  Reverend  syre, 
•  great  misfortune   hath  betidd   this 
knight? 


Or  did  his  life  her  fatall  date  expyre. 
Or  did  he  fall  by  treason,  or  by  tight  ? 
How  ever,  sure  I  rew  his  pitteous  plight.' 
*  Not  one;  nor  other,'  sayd  the  palmer  grave, 
<Hath  him  befalne;  but  cloudes  of  deadly 

night 
A  while  his  heavy  eylids  cover'd  have. 
And  all  his  seuces  drowned  in  deep  sence- 

lesse  wave. 

XXV 

'Which  those  his  cruel!  foes,  that  stand 

hereby. 
Making  advauntage,  to  revenge  their  spight. 
Would  him  disarme  and  treaten  shame- 
fully; 
Unworthie  usage  of  redoubted  Imight. 
But  you,  faire  sir,  whose  honourable  sight 
Doth  promise  hope  of  helpe  and   timely 

grace. 
Mote  I  beseech  to  succour  his  sad  plight. 
And  by  your  powre  protect  his  feeble  cace. 
First  prayse  of  knighthood  is,  fowle  outrage 
to  deface.' 

XXVI 

'Palmer,'  said  he,  'no  laiight  so  rude,  I 

•  weeue. 
As  to  doen  outrage  to  a  sleeping  ghost: 
Ne  was  there  ever  noble  corage  scene. 
That  in  advauntage  would  his  puissaunce 

host: 
Honour  is  least,  where  oddes  appeareth 

most. 
May  bee,  that  better  reason  will  aswage 
The  rash  revengers  heat.     Words  well  dis- 

post 
Have  secrete  powre  t'  appease  inflamed 

rage: 
If  not,  leave  unto  me  thy  knights  last  pa- 
tronage.' 

XXVII 

Tho,  turning  to  those  brethren,  thus  be- 
spoke: 

*Ye  warlike  payre,  whose  valorous  great 
might. 

It  seemes,  just  wronges  to  vengeaunce  doe 
provoke. 

To  wreake  your  wrath  on  this  dead  seeming 
knight. 

Mote  ought  allay  the  storme  of  your  de- 
spight. 

And  settle  patience  in  so  furious  heat  ? 

Not  to  debate  the  clialenge  of  your  right, 
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Save  as  thou  seest  or  hearst:   but  well  I 

wote, 
That  of  his  puissaunce  tryall  made  ez- 

treeme: 
Yet  gold  al  is  not,  that  doth  golden  seeme, 
Ne  all  good  knights,  that  shake  well  speare 

and  shield: 
The  worth  of  all  men  by  their  end   es- 

teeme, 
And  then  dew  praise  or  dew  reproch  them 

yield: 
Bad  therefore  I  him  deeme  that  thus  lies 

dead  on  field.' 

XV 

*  Grood  or  bad,'  gan  his  brother  fiers  reply, 

'  What  doe  1  recke,  sith  that  he  dide  en- 
tire ? 
Or  what  doth  his  bad  death  now  satisfy 
The  greedy  hunger  of  revenging  yre, 
Sith  wrathfuU  Laud  wrought  not  her  owne 

desire  ? 
Yet  since  no  way  b  lefte  to  wreake  my 

spight, 
I  will  him  reave  of  armes,  the  victors  hire. 
And  of  that  shield,  more  worthy  of  g^ood 

knight; 
For  why  should  a  dead  dog  be  deckt  in 
armour  bright  ? ' 

XVI 

*  Fayr  sir,'  said  then  the  palmer  suppliaunt, 
'  For  knighthoods  love,  doe  not  so  fowle  a 

detnl, 
Ne  blame  your  honor  with   so   shamefuU 

vaunt 
Of  vile  revenge.    To  spoile  the  dead  of 

weed 
Is  sacrilege,  and  doth  all  sinnes  exceed; 
But  leave  these  relieks  of  his  living  might 
To  decke  his  herce,  and  trap  his  tomb-blacke 

steed.' 
'  What  herce  or  steed,'  said  he, '  should  he 

have  dight, 
But    be   entombed  in   the    raven   or   the 

kight  ?  • 

XVII 

With  that,  rude  hand  upon  his  shield  he 
laid. 

And  th*  other  brother  gan  his  helme  un- 
lace, 

Both  fiercelv  bent  to  have  him  disaraid; 

Till  that  they  spyde  where  towards  them 
did  pace 


An  armed  knight,  of  bold  and  bomita 

grace, 
Whose  squire  bore  after  him  an  Iiel 

launce 
And  coverd  shield.  Well  kend  him  ao 

space 
Th'  enchaunter  by  his  armes  and  aaw 

aunce. 
When  under  him  he  saw  his  Lylnu 

to  praunce; 

XVIII 

And  to  those  brethren  nyd:   '  Riie^ 

bylive, 
And  unto  batteil  doe  3roiir  selves  add 
For  yonder  comes  the  prowest  knigklsu. 
Prince  Arthur,  flowre  of  grace  and  nob. 

esse. 
That  hath  to  Paynim  knights  wroo^  gH' 

distresse. 
And    thousand    Sar'zins   fowly   donne 

dye.' 
That  word  so  deepe  did  in  their  1 

presse, 
That  both  eftsoones  upstarted  forionslT 
And  gan  themselves  prepare  to  bi 

greedily. 

XIX 

But  fiers  Pyrochles,  lacking  his  owne  in 
The   want    thereof    now  greatly  gaa 

plaine. 
And  Archimage  besonght,  him  that  affnA 
Which  he   had  brought  for  Braggadc 

vaine. 
*  So  would  I,'  said  th'  enchannter,  ' 

and  faine 
Bcteeme  to  you  this  sword,  yon  to  defdA 
Or  ought  that  eb  your  honor  might  "^ 

taine, 
But  that  thb  weapons  powre  I  well  k 

kend 
To  be  contrary  to  the  worke  whieh  jt 

tend. 


XX 


*  For  that  same  knights  owne  twnid  thb  4 

of  yore 
Which  Merlin  made  by  hb  almu^tis  art 
For  that  his  noursling,  when  he  ndgfatkood 

swore, 
Therewith  to  doen  hb  foes  etemall  n 
The  metall  first  he  mixt  with 
That  no  enchauntment  from  I 

save; 
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1  it  in  flames  of  Aetna  wrought  apart, 
seven  times  dipped  in  the  bitter  wave 
lellish  Styx,  which  hidden  vertue  to  it 
gave. 

XXI 

3  vertne  is,  that  nether  Steele  nor  stone 
stroke  thereof  from  entraunce  may 

defend; 
jver  may  be  used  by  his  fone, 
brst  his  rightful  owner  to  offend; 
8ver  will  it  breake,  ne  ever  bend: 

sfore  Morddure  it  rightfully  is  hight. 

u      therefore,  Pyrochles,  should  I  lend 

to  thee,  against  his  lord  to  fight, 

sure  yt  would  deceive  thy  labor  and 

thy  might.' 

XXII 

)lish  old  man,'  said  then  the   Pagan 

wroth, 
at  weenest  words  or  charms  may  force 

withstond: 

thou  see,  and  then  beleeve  for 

brutu, 

I  can  carve  with  this  inchaunted  brond 
lords  owne  flesh.'     Therewith  out  of 

his  bond 
it  vertuous   Steele    he   rudely  snatcht 
awav, 
[rayons  shield  about  his  wrest  he  bond ; 
Iv  dight,  fierce  battaile  to  assay, 
1       tch  his  brother  proud  in  battailous 
airay. 

XXIII 

this,  that  straunger  knight  in  presence 

came, 
1  goodly  salued    them;    who    nought 

againe 
n  answered,  as  courtesie  became, 
t  with  steme   lookes,  and   stomachous 

disdaine, 
76  signes  of  grudge  and  discontentment 

vaine: 
en,  turning  to  the  palmer,  he  gan  spy 
iewJ  at  his  feet,  with  sorrowful!  demayne 

ly  hew,  an  armed  corse  did  lye, 
wu^  <fead  face  he  redd  great  magna- 

numty. 

XXIV 

^d  he  then  to  the  palmer:  *  Reverend  syre, 
bit  great  misfortune   hath  betidd  this 
knight? 


Or  did  his  life  her  fatall  date  expyre. 
Or  did  he  fall  by  treason,  or  by  tight  ? 
How  ever,  sure  I  rew  his  pitteous  plight.* 
*  Not  one;  nor  other,'  sayd  the  palmer  grave, 
<Hath  him  befalne;  but  cloudes  of  deadly 

night 
A  while  his  heavy  eylids  cover'd  have. 
And  all  his  seuces  orowned  in  deep  sence- 

lesse  wave. 

XXV 

'Which  those  his  cruell  foes,  that  stand 

hereby, 
Making  advauntage,  to  revenge  their  spight. 
Would   him  disarme  and  treaten  shame- 
fully; 
Unworthie  usage  of  redoubted  knifi^ht. 
But  you,  faire  sir,  whose  honourable  sight 
Doth  promise  hope  of  helpe  and  timely 

grace. 
Mote  I  beseech  to  succour  his  sad  plight. 
And  by  your  powre  protect  his  feeble  cace. 
First  prayse  of  knighthood  is,  fowle  outrage 
to  deface.' 

XXVI 

'Palmer,'  said  he,  'no  knight  so  rude,  I 

•  weene. 
As  to  doen  outrage  to  a  sleeping  ghost: 
Ne  was  there  ever  noble  corage  scene, 
That  in  advauntage  would  lus  puissaunce 

host: 
Honour  is  least,  where  oddes  appeareth 

most. 
May  bee,  that  better  reason  will  aswage 
The  rash  revengers  heat.     Words  well  dis- 

post 
Have  secrete  powre  t'  appease  inflamed 

rage: 
If  not,  leave  unto  me  thy  knights  last  pa- 
tronage.' 

XXVII 

Tho,  turning  to  those  brethren,  thus  be- 
spoke: 

*Ye  warlike  payre,  whose  valorous  great 
might. 

It  seemes,  just  wronges  to  vengeaunce  doe 
provoke, 

To  wreake  your  wrath  on  this  dead  seeming 
knight. 

Mote  ought  allay  the  storme  of  your  de- 
spight. 

And  settle  patience  in  so  furious  heat  ? 

Not  to  debate  the  chalenge  of  your  right. 
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But  for  this  carkas  pardon  I  entreat, 
Whom  fortune  hath  already  laid  in  lowest 
seat.' 

XXVIII 

To  whom  Cymochles  said:  *  For  what  art 
thou, 

That  mak'st  thy  selfe  his  dayes-man,  to 
prolong 

The  vengeaunce  prest  ?  Or  who  shall  let 
me  now, 

On  this  vile  body  from  to  wreak  my  wrong, 

And  make  his  carkas  as  the  outcast  dong  ? 

Why  should  not  that  dead  carrion  satis- 
fy© 

The  g^ilt  which,  if  be  lived  had  thus  long, 

His   life   for  dew  revenge   should   deare 

abye? 
The  trespas  still  doth  live,  albee  the  person 

dye.' 

XXIX 

'  Indeed,'  then  said  the  Prince,  <  the  evill 
donne 

Dyes  not,  when  breath  the  body  first  doth 
leave, 

But  from  the  grandsyre  to  the  nephewes 
soinie, 

And  all  his  seede,  the  curse  doth  often 
cleave. 

Till  vengeaunce  utterly  the  guilt  bereave : 

So  streightly  God  doth  judge.  But  gentle 
knight. 

That  doth  against  the  dead  his  hand  up- 
heave. 

His  honour  staines  with  rancour  and  de- 
spight. 

And  great  disparagment  makes  to  his  for- 
mer might. 

XXX 

Pyrochles  gan  reply  the  second  tyme, 
And  to  hun  said:  'Now,  felon,  sure  I  read, 
How  that  thou  art  partaker  of  his  cryme : 
Therefore   by   Tennagaunt  thou  shalt  be 

dead.'         ^""^ 
With  that,  his  hand,  more  sad  then  lomp  of 

lead. 
Uplifting  high,  he  weened  with  Morddure, 
His  owne  good  sword  Morddure,  to  cleave 

his  head. 
The  faithfull  Steele  such  treason  no'uld  en- 
dure. 
But  swarving  from  the  marke,  his  loides 
life  dul  assure. 


XXXI 

Yet  was  the  force  so  furious  and  so  I 
That  horse   and   man  it  made  to  1 

asyde: 
Nath'lesse   the  Prince  would  not  f 

his  sell. 
For  well  of  yore  he  learned  had  to  r 
But  full  of  anger  fiersly  to  him  cxydb; 
*  False  traitour  miscreauntl  thoa  bi 

hast 
The  law  of  armes,  to  strike  foe 
But  thou  thy  treasons  fruit,  I  uupe, 

taste 
Right  sowre,  and  f eele  the  law»  the  w 

thou  hast  defast.' 

XXXII 

With  that,  hb  balefull  speare  he  fieic 

bent 
Against  the  Pagans  brest,  and  thev 

thought 
His  cursed  life  out  of  her  lodg  have  rak 
But  ere  the  point  arrived  where  it  ovgfat 
That  seven  fold  shield,   which  he  I 

Guyon  brought. 
He  cast  between  to  ward  the  bitter  Btor 
Through  all  those  foldes  the  steelem 

passage  wrought. 
And  through  his  shoulder  perst;  wher 

to  ground 
He  groveling  fell,  all  gored  in  his  gmlHil 

wound. 

XXXIII 

Which  when  his  brother  saw,  fraught  wA 

great  griefe 
And  wrath,  he  to  him  leaped  f nriomlji 
And  fowly  saide.  *By  Mahoune,  eaad 

thiefe. 
That  direfull  stroke    thou  deaiely  AtS^ 

aby.' 
Then,  hurling  up  his  harmefull  Made  ii 

Smote  him  so  hugely  on  his  haughtieem 
That  from  his  saddle  forced  him  to  fly: 
Els  mote   it  needes  downe  to  his  miid) 

brest 
Have  cleft  his  head  in  twaine,  sni  ^ 

thence  dispossest. 

XXXIV 

Now  was  the  Prince  in  danngerooi  vt 

tresse, 
Wanting  liis  sword,  when  he  on  foot  ibiNP 

^ht: 
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His  ms\e  speare  could  doe  him  small  re- 

c&esse 
Against  two  foes  of  so  exceeding  might, 
The  least  of   which  was  match  for  any 

knight, 
now  the  other,  whom  he  earst  did 

damit, 
Had  reard  him  selfe  againe  to  cruel  fight, 
Three  times  more  furious  and  more  puis- 

saunt, 
Unmindf uU  of  his  wound,  of  his  fate  ignor- 

aunt. 

XXXV 

^  both  attonce  him  charge  on  either  syde, 
h  hideous  strokes  and  importable  powre, 
t  forced   him   his  ground  to  traverse 

wyde. 
And  wisely   watch  to  ward  that  deadly 

stowre: 
in  his  shield,   as  thicke  as  storm ie 

showre, 
Their  strokes  did  raine;  yet  did  he  never 

quaile, 
Ne  backward  shrinke,  but  as   a  stedfast 

towre. 
Whom  foe  with  double  battry  doth  assaile, 
Tbem  on  her  bulwarke  beares,  and  bids 

them  nought  availe,  — 

XXXVI 

So  stoutly  he  withstood  their  strong  assay ; 
Till  that  at  last,  when  he  advantage  spyde, 
His  poynant  speare  he  thrust  with  puissant 

sway 
At  proud  Cymochles,  whiles  bis  shield  was 

wyde. 
That  through  his  thigh  the  mortall  Steele 

did  gryde: 
He,swarving  with  the  force,  w^ithm  his  flesh 
Did  breake  the  launce,  and  let  the  head 

abyde: 
Out  of  the   wound  the  red  blood  flowed 

fresh. 
That  underneath    his   feet   soone  made  a 

purple  plesh. 

XXXVII 

Horribly  then  he  gan  to  rage  and  rayle, 
Cursing  his  gods,  and  him  selfe  damning 

deeper 
Ala  when  his  brother  saw  the  red  blood 

AQowne  so  fast,  and  all  his  armour  steepe, 
'<*  very  felnesse  lowd  he  gan  to  weepe, 


And  said :  *  Caytive,  cursse  on  thy  cruell  bond. 
That  twise  hath  spedd  I  yet  shall  it  not  thee 

keepe 
From  the  third  brunt  of  this  my  fatall 

brond: 
Lo  where  the  dreadfull  Death  behynd  thy 

backe  doth  stond  I ' 

XXXVIII 

With  that  he  strooke,  and  thother  strooke 

withall, 
That  nothing  seemd  mote  beare  so  mon- 
strous might: 
The  one  upon  his  covered  shield  did  fall. 
And  glauncing  downe  would  not  his  owner 

byte: 
Rut  th'  other  did  upon  his  troncheon  smyte. 
Which  hewing  quite  a  sunder,  further  way 
It  made,  and  on  his  hacqueton  did  lyte. 
The  which  dividing  with  importune  swav. 
It  seizd  in  his  right  side,  and  there  the  dint 
did  stay. 

XXXIX 

Wyde  was  the  wound,  and  a  larg^  luke- 

warme  flood. 
Red  as  the  rose,  thence  gushed  grievously. 
That  when  the  Paynym  spyde  the  stream- 
ing blood. 
Gave  him  great  hart,  and  hope  of  victory. 
On  thother  side,  in  huge  perplexity 
The  Prince  now  stood,  having  his  weapon 

broke ; 
Nought  could  he  hurt,  but  still  at  warde 

did  ly: 
Yet  with  his  troncheon  he  so  rudely  stroke 
Cymochles  twise,  that  twise  him  forst  his 
foot  revoke. 

XL 

Whom  when  the  palmer  saw  in  such  dis- 

tresse. 
Sir  Guyons  sword  he  lightly  to  him  raught. 
And   said :    *  Fayre  Sonne,   great  God   thy 

right  hand  blesse. 
To  use  that  sword  so  well  as  he  it  ought.' 
Glad  was  the  knight,  and  with  fresh  courage 

fraught, 
When  as  againe  he  armed  felt  his  bond : 
Then  like  a  lyon,  which   hath  long  time 

saught 
His  robbed  whelpes,  and  at  the  last  them 

fond 
Emongst    the   shepeheard    swaynes,   then 

wexeth  wood  and  yond; 
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XLI 

So  fierce  he  laid  about  him,  and  dealt  blowes 
On  either  side,  that  neither  mayle  could 

hold, 
Ne  shield  defend  the  thunder  of  his  throwes: 
Now  to  Pyrochles  many  strokes  he  told; 
Eft  to  Cymochles  twise  so  many  fold: 
Then  backe  againe  turning  his  busie  bond, 
Them   both  atonce  compeld  with  courage 

bold. 
To  yield   wide  way  to  his   hart-thrilling 

brond; 
And   though  they   both  stood   stiffe,  yet 

could  not  both  withstond. 

XLII 

As  salvage  bull,  whom  two  fierce  mastives 

bayt, 
When  rancour  doth  with  rage  him  once 

engore, 
Forgets  with  wary  warde  them  to  awayt, 
But  with  his  dreadfull  homes  them  drives 

afore, 
Or  fliuc^s  aloft,  or  treades  downe  in  the 

fiore, 
Breathing  out  wrath,  and  bellowing  dis- 

daine, 
That  all  the  forest  quakes  to  heare  him  rore: 
So  rag*d  Prince  Arthur  twixt  his  foemen 

twaine, 
Tliat  neither  could  his  mightie  puissaunce 

sustaine. 

XLIII 

But  ever  at  Pyrochles  when  he  smitt. 
Who  Guyons  shield  east  ever  him  before. 
Whereon  the  Faery  Queenes  pourtract  was 

writt. 
His  hand  relented,  and  the  stroke  forbore. 
And  his  deare  hart  the  picture  gan  adore; 
Which  oft  the  Paynim  sav'd  from  deadly 

stowre. 
But  hun  henceforth  the  same  can  save  no 

more; 
For  now  arrived  is  his  fatall  howre. 
That  no'te  avoyded  be  by  earthly  skill  or 

powre. 

XLIV 

For  when  Cymochles  saw  the  fowle  re- 

proch, 
Which  them  appeached,  prickt  with  guiltie 

shame 
And  inward  griefe,  he  fiercely  gan  approch, 
Resolv'd  to  put  away  that  loathly  blamei 


Or  dye  with  honour  and  desert  of  ; 

And  on  the  haubergh  stroke  the  I . 

sore, 
That  (|uite  disparted  all  the  linked 
And  pierced  to  the  skin,  but  bit  no 
Yet  made  him  twise  to  reele,        y 

moov'd  afore. 

XLV 

Whereat  renfierst  with  wrath  and 

regret. 
He  stroke  so  hugely  with  his  bonowdU 
That  it  empierst  the  Pagans  buigmnet, 
And  cleaving  the  hard  Steele,  did  deepc 

vade 
Into  his  head,  and  cmell  passafe  made 
Quite  through  his  bravne.    He,  torn 

downe  on  g^nnd, 
Breathd  out  his  ghost,  which,  to  th' 

nail  shade 
Fast  flying,  there  etemall  torment  foo^ 
For  all  the  sinnes  wherewith  his  lend 

did  abound. 

XLVI 

Which  when  his  german  saw,  the  i 

feare 
Ran  to  his  hart,  and  all  his  sence  d 
Ne  thenceforth  life  ne  corage  did  appmni 
But  as  a  man,  whom  hellish  feendes 

frayd, 
Long  trembling  still  he  stoode:  at  1 

sayd: 
'Tray tour,  what  hast  thon  doen? 

ever  may 
Thy  cursed  hand  so  cmellir  have  swafd 
Against  that  knight  ?     Harrow  and  i 

away  I 
After  so  wicked  deede  why  IiT^t 

leuger  day  ? ' 

XLVII 

With  that  all  desperate,  as  loathing  IkM 
And  with  revenge  desyring  soone  to  dr^ 
Assembling  all  his  force  and  ntmosl 
With  his  owne  swerd  he  fierce  at        -' 

flye, 

And  strooke,  and  ifgjp^*  *^  1*^ 

rageously, 
Withouten  reason  or  regard.  Well  kat* 
The  Prince,  with  pacience  and  fofleiaV 

•ly 
So  hastv  heat  soone  cooled  to  snbleir: 
Tho,  when  this  breatMesse  woae^  thst  W* 

teil  gan  renew. 
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XLVIII 

^*       1  a  windy  tempest  bloweth  hye, 
uothinfir  may  withstand  his  stormy 
w 
eiuwi       us  thinges  afifrayd,  before  him 

Jl  so  soone  as  his  outrageous  powre 
u»  ja      they  fiercely  theu  begin  to  showre, 
iod,  H8  in  scome  of  his  spent  stormy  spight, 
^owall  attonce  their  malice  forth  do  poure: 
So  did  Prince  Arthur  beare   himselfe  in 

fight, 
bA  suffred  rash  Pyrochles  waste  his  ydle 

might. 

XLIX 

At  last  when  as  the  Sarazin  perceiv'd, 
How  that  straunge  sword  refusd  to  serve 

his  neede, 
But,  when  he  stroke  most  strong,  the  dint 

deceived, 
HefloDg  it  from  him,  and,  devoyd  of  dreed, 
Upon  him  lightly  leaping  without  heed, 
Twixt  his  two  mighty  armes  eng^sped  fast, 
Thinking  to  overthrowe  and  downe  him  tred : 
But  him  in  strength  and  skill  the  Prince 

Burpast, 
And  through  his  nimble  sleight  did  under 

him  down  cast. 


Koaght  booted  it  the  Pajrnim  then  to  strive; 
For  as  a  bittur  in  the  eagles  elawe, 
That  may  not  hope  by  flight  to  scape  alive, 
Still  way  tes  for  death  with  dread  and  trem- 
bling aw, 
So  he,  now  subject  to  the  victours  law, 
^d  not  once  move,  nor  upward  cast  his  eye. 
For  vile  disdaine  and  rancour,  which  did 

gnaw 
"is  hart  in  twaine  with  sad  melancholy, 
As  one  that  loathed  life,  and  yet  despysd  to 
dye. 

LI 

But  full  of  princely  bounty  and  great  mind, 
The  conquerour  nought  cared  him  to  slay, 
But  casting  wronges  and  all  revenge  behind, 
More  glory  thought  to  give  life  then  decay. 
And sayd:  *  Paynim,  this  is  thy  dismall  day; 
let  if  thou  wilt  renounce  thy  miscreaunce, 
And  my  trew  liegeman  yield  thy  self  e  for  ay, 
^ife  will  I  graunt  thee  for  thy  valiaunce. 
And  all  thy  wronges  will  wipe  out  of  my 
aovenaunce.' 


LII 

*  Foole  I '  sayd  the  Pagan,  <  I  thy  gift  defye; 
But  use  thy  fortune,  as  it  doth  befall. 
And  say,  that  I  not  overcome  doe  dye, 
But  in  despight  of  life  for  death  doe  call.' 
Wroth  was  the  Prince,  and  sory  yet  withall, 
That  he  so  wilfully  refused  grace; 
Yet,  sith  his  fate  so  cruelly  did  fall. 
His  shining  helmet  he  gan  soone  unlace, 
And  left  his  headlesse  body  bleeding  all  the 
place. 

LIII 

By  this.  Sir  Guyon  from  his  traunce  awakt, 
Life  having  maystered  her  sencelesse  foe; 
And  looking  up,  when  as  his  shield  he  lakt. 
And  sword  saw  not,  he   wexed  wondrous 

woe: 
But  when  the  palmer,  whom  he  long  ygoe 
Had  lost,  he  by  him  spyde,  right  glaa  he 

grew. 
And  saide:  *  Deare  sir,  whom  wandring  to 

and  fro 
I  long  have  lackt,  I  307  thy  face  to  vew: 
Firme  is  thy  faith,  whom  daunger  never 

fro  me  drew. 

LTV 

'  But  read,  what  wicked  hand  hath  robbed 

mee 
Of  my  good  sword  and  shield  ?  *  The  palmer, 

glad 
With  so  fresh  hew  uprysing  him  to  see. 
Him  answered:   *  Fayre  sonne,  be  no  whit 

sad 
For  want  of  weapons;  they  shall  soone  be 

had.' 
So  gan  he  to  discourse  the  whole  debate. 
Which  that  straunge  knight  for  him  sus- 
tained had, 
And  those  two  Sarazins  confoimded  late. 
Whose  carcases  on  ground  were  horribly 
prostrate. 

LV 

Which  when  he  heard,  and  saw  the  tokens 

trew, 
His  hart  with  great  affection  was  embayd. 
And  to  the  Prince  bowing  with  reverence 

dew. 
As  to  the  patrone  of  his  life,  thus  sayd: 
<  My  lord,  my  liege,  by  whose  most  gratious 

ayd 
I  live  this  day,  and  see  my  foes  subdewd. 
What  may  suffise  to  be  for  meede  repayd 
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Of  so  great  graces  as  ye  have  me  skewd, 
But  to  be  ever  bound  — ' 

LVI 

To   whom    the   infant  thus:    <  Fayre   sir, 

what  need 
Good  tumes  be  counted,  as  a  servile  bond, 
To  bind  their  dooers  to  receive  their  meed  ? 
Are  not  all  knightes  by  oath  bound  to 

withstond 
Oppressours  powre  by  armes  and  puissant 

bond? 
Suffise,  that  I  have  done  my  dew  in  place.* 
So  ffoodly  purpose  they  together  fond 
Of  kindnesse  and  of  courteous  agg^race; 
The  whiles  false  Archimage  and  Atin  fled 

apace. 


CANTO   IX 

The  Houie  of  Tempenmce,  in  which 

Doth  sober  Alma  dwell, 
Beaiegd  of  manv  foes,  whom  stnunger 

kuightes  to  flight  compell. 


Of  all  Gods  workes,  which  doe  this  world 

adorne. 
There  is  no  one  more  faire  and  excellent, 
Then  is  mans  body  both   for  powre   and 

forme, 
Whiles  it  is  kept  in  sober  government; 
But  none  then  it  more  fowle  and  indecent, 
Distempred  through  misrule  and  passions 

bace: 
It  growes  a  monster,  and  incontinent 
Doth  loose  his  dignity  and  native  grace. 
Behold,  wIk)  list,  both  one  and  other  in  this 

place. 

II 

After  the  Paynim  brethren  conquered  were. 
The   Briton   Prince   recovering  his  stolne 

sword. 
And  Guyon  his  lost  shield,  they  both  yfcre 
Forth  passed  on  their  way  in  fayre  accord, 
Till  him  the  Prince  with  gentle  court  did 

bord: 
*Sir  knight,  mote  I  of  you  this  court'sy 

read, 
To  weet   why  on  your  shield,  so  goodly 

scord, 
Beare  ve  the  picture  of  that  ladies  head  ? 
Full  lively   is  the  semblaunt,  though  the 

■ubfitance  dead.' 


Ill 

*  Fayre  sir,'  sayd  he,  *  if  in  that  piet 

dead 
Such  life  ye  read,  and  vertne  in  vaine  d 
What  mote  ye  weene,  if  the  trew  li 

head 
Of  that  most  glorious  yiaage  ye  did  vew 
But  yf  the  beauty  of  her  mind  ye  knew. 
That  is,  her  bounty  and  imperiall  pow 
Thousand  times  fairer  then  her  mor 
O  how  great  wonder  would  your  Uw 

devoure, 
And  infinite  desire  into  your  spirite  pi 

IV 

<  Shee  is  the  mighty  Qoeene  of  Faerr, 
Whose  faire  retraitt  I  in  my  shield  d 

beare; 
Shee  is  the  flowre  of  grace  and  chastitr. 
Throughout  the  world  renowmed  far 

neare, 
My  liefe,  my  lie|;e,  my  soveraine,  my  de 
Whose  glory  shineth  as  the  momi 
And  with  her  light  the  earth  ei 

cleare: 
Far  reach  her  mercies,  and  her  pn 

farre. 
As  well  in  state  of  peace,  as  pnissamioe 

warre.' 


*  Thrise  happy  man,'  said  then  the  B 

knight, 
'  Whom   gfracious  lott  and  thy  great  n 

iaunce 
Have  made  thee  soldier  of  that  princ 

bright. 
Which  with  her  bounty  and  glad  < 

aunce 
Doth  blesse  her  servaunts,  and  them  li^ 

advaunce. 
How  may  straunge  knight  h(^  ever  t 

aspire. 
By  faithf ull  service  and  meete  i       i 
Unto  such  blisse  ?  Sufficient  were  t 
For  losse  of  thousand  lives,  to  die  m 

desire.' 

VI 

Said  Guyon,  <  Noble  lord,  what  meed  i 

Or  grace  of  earthly  prince  so  soveraiai 
But  by  your  wonarous  worth  and  \ 

feat 
Ye  well  may  hope,  and  easely  atteiDB  f 
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n        t  ycMxr  will,  her  sold  to  entertaine, 
ubred  be  mongst  Knights  of  May- 
uenhed, 

oily  well  I  wote,  should  you  re- 


T  favor  high  bee  reckoned, 
U  and  Sophy  now  beene  honored.' 


VII 

^         s.'  then  said  the  Prince,  <  I  God  avow, 

h  I  armes  and  knighthood  first  did 

plight, 

whole  desire  hath  beene,  and  yet  is  now, 

xo  serve  that  Qtieene  with  al  my  powre  and 

might. 

iw  hath  the  sunne  with  his  lamp-burning 

light 

ilkt  round  about  the  world,  and  I  no 

lesse, 
&th  of  that  goddesse  I  have  sought  the 

sight. 
Yet  no  where  can  her  find:   such  happinesse 
Heyen  doth  to  me  envy,  and  Fortune  fa- 

vourlesse/ 

VIII 

*  Fortune,  the  foe  of  famous  chevisaunce, 
Seldome,'  said  Guy  on,  *  yields  to  vertue  aide, 
But  iu  hei  way  throwes  mischiefe  and  mis- 

cbaunce. 
Whereby  her  course  is  stopt  and  passage 

staid. 
But  you,  faire  sir,  be  not  herewith  dismaid, 
But  constant  keepe  the  way  in  which  ye 

stand; 
JHich  were  it  not  that  I  am  els  delaid 
»» ith  hard  adventure,  which  I  have  in  hand, 
I  labour  would  to  guide  you  through  al  Fary 
Land.* 

IX 

.  V'^^mercy,  sir,'  said  he ;  *  but  mote  I  weete 
"'lat  straunge  adventure  doe  ye  now  pur- 
p        sew  ? 

..^'"naps  my  succour  or  advizement  meete 
*"*^te  stead  you  much  your  purpose  to  sub- 
dew.' 


i\f^  gan  Sir  Guyon  all  the  story  shew 


r,f  false  Acrasia,  and  her  wicked  wiles, 
'^ich  to  avenge,  the  palmer  him   f( 


forth 


drew 


^lu  Faery  court.     So  talked  they,  the 
»»>,        whiles 
**«y  wasted  had  much  way,  and  measurd 
many  miles. 


And  now  faire  Phoebus  gan  decline  in  haste 
His  weary  wagon  to  the  westeme  vale, 
Whenas  they  spide  a  goodly  castle,  plaste 
Foreby  a  river  in  a  pleasaunt  dale ; 
Which  choosing  for  that  evenings  hospitale. 
They  thether  marcht:  but  when  they  came 

in  sight. 
And  from  their  sweaty  coursers  did  avale, 
They  fonnd  the  gates  fast  barred  long  ere 

night. 
And  every  loup  fast  lockt,  as  fearing  foes 

despight. 

XI 

Which  when  they  saw,  they  weened  fowle 

reproch 
Was  to  them  doen,  their  entraunce  to  for- 

stall. 
Till  that  the  squire  gan  nigher  to  approch, 
And  wind  his  home  under  the  castle  wail. 
That  with  the  noise  it  shooke,  as  it  would 

fall. 
Eftsoones  forth  looked   from  the  highest 

spire 
The  watch,  and  lowd  unto  the  knights  did 

call. 
To  weete  what  they  so  rudely  did  require: 
Who  gently  answered,  tiiey  entraunce  did 

desire. 

XII 

*  Fly,  fly,  good  knights,'  said  he,  *  fly  fast 

away, 
If  that  your  lives  ye  love,  as  meete  ye 

should ; 
Fly  fast,  and  save  your  selves  from  neare 

decay; 
Here  may  ye  not  have  entraunce,  though  we 

would: 
We  would  and  would  againe,  if  that  we 

could; 
But  thousand  enemies  about  us  rave, 
And  with  long  siege  us  in  this  castle  hoiild: 
Seven  yeares  this  wize  they  us  besieged  have, 
And  many  good  knights  slaine,  that  liave  us 

sought  to  save.' 

XIII 

Thus  as  he  spoke,  loe  I  with  outragious  cry 
A    thousand   villeins  rownd    about    them 

swarmd 
Out  of  the  rockes  and  caves  adioyning  nye: 
Vile   caitive  wretches,   ragged,   rude,  de- 

formd, 


^go 
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All  threatning  death,  all  in  straunge  manner 
amid; 

Some  with  unweldy  cluhs,  some  with  long 
speares, 

Some  rusty  knifes,  some  staves  in  fier 
warmd. 

Sterne  was  their  looke,  like  wild  amazed 
steares, 

Staring  with  hollow  eies,  and  stiffe  upstand- 
ing heares. 

XIV 

Fiersly  at  first  those  knights  they  did  as- 

sayle, 
And    drove   them   to  recoile:    but,   when 

againe 
They  g^ve  fresh  charge,  their  forces  gan  to 

fayle, 
Unhable  their  encounter  to  sustaine; 
For  with  such  puissaunce  and  impetuous 

maine 
Those  champions  broke  on  them,  that  forst 

them  fly. 
Like  scattered  sheepe,  whenas  the  shepherds 

swaine 
A  lyon  and  a  tigre  doth  espye. 
With  greedy  pace  forth  rushing  from  the 

forest  uye. 

XV 

A  while    they  fled,  but  soone    retoumd 

againe 
With  grater  fury  then  before  was  fownd; 
And  evermore  their  cruell  capitaine 
Sought   with   his  raskall  routs  t'  enclose 

them  rowiid, 
And  overronne  to  tread  them  to  the  grownd. 
Hut  soone  the  knights  with  their  bright* 

burning  blades 
Broke  their  rude  troupes,  and  orders  did 

confownd, 
Hewing  and  slashing  at  their  idle  shades; 
For  though  they  bodies  seem,  yet  substaunce 

from  them  fades. 

XVI 

As  when  a  swarme  of  gnats  at  eventide 
Out  of  the  fennes  of  Allan  doe  arise. 
Their  murmuring  small  trompetts  sowndcn 

wide, 
Whiles  in  the  aire  their  clustring  army 

flies. 
That  as  a  cloud  doth  seeme  to  dim  the 

skies; 
Ne  man  nor  beast  may  rest,  or  take  repast. 


For  their  sbarpe  woundB  and  bojom 

juries, 
Till  the  fierce  northenie  wind  with 

tring  blast 
Doth  blow  them  quite  away,  \ 

ocean  cast 

XVII 

Thus  when  they  had  that  troabloiii  roi 

disperst, 
Unto  the  caatle  gate  they  come  agaiae. 
And  entraunce  crav*d,  which  was  • 

erst. 
Now  when  report  of  that  their  peri 

paine, 
And  combrous  conflict  whieh  they  did 

taine, 
Came  to  the  ladies  eare^  which  theiv 

dwell, 
Shee  forth  issewed  with  a  goodly  trtiat 
Of  squires  and  ladies  equipaged  well, 
And  entertained  them  right  Purely,  as  beMl 

xvin 

Alma  she  called  was,  a  vimn  bi      t 

That  had  not  yet  felt  Cupicks  ^ 

Yet  was  shee  wooed  of  j  ^  w 

knight, 
And  many  a  lord  of  noble  parenfe 
That  sought  with  her  to  lincke  in  ku 
For  shee  ^vas  faire,  as  faire  mote  etvr 
And  in  the  flowre  now  of  her  freshest 
Yet  full  of  grace  and  goodly  modesteet 
That  even  heven  rejoyced  her  iwe 

to  see. 

XIX 

In  robe  of  lilly  white  she  was  arayd» 
That  from  her  shoulder  to  her  heek  dofwi* 

raught; 
The  traiiie  whereof  loose  far  behind  Vi 

strayd, 
Braunched  with  gold  and  perle,  most  xi^ 

wrought, 
And  borne  of  two  faire  ^iamfi^lT,  whieh  wtf* 

taught 
That  service  well.  Her  yellow  golden  U^ 
Was  trimly  woven,  and  m  tretset  wroogbli 
Ne  other  tire  she  on  her  head  did  weafe» 
But  crowned  with  a  garland  of  aweeta  K^ 


siere. 


XX 


Goodly  shee  entertamd  thoae  noble  haigM 
And  brought  them  up  into  Iwr  eaatla  i^'* 
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ntle  court  and  gracious  delieht 
lem  made,  with  mildnesse  virgin- 

ler  selfe  both  wise  and  liberall. 
en  they  rested  had  a  season  dew, 
besought,  of  favour  speciall, 
lire  castle  to  affoord  them  vew: 
inted,  and  them  leading  forth,  the 
ae  did  shew. 

XXI 

them  led  up  to  the  castle  wall, 

so  high  as  foe  might  not  it  clime, 

>  faire  and  f ensible  withall ; 

)f  bricke,  ne  yet  of  stone  and  lime, 

ng  like  to  that  ^Egyptian  slime, 

King  Nine  whilome  built  Babell 

rre: 

;at  pitty  that  no  lenger  time 

workemanship  should  not  endure  ! 

must  turne  to  earth:  no  earthly 

ng  is  sure. 

XXII 

B  thereof  seemd  partly  circulare, 
triangulare:    O  worke  divine  ! 
» the  first  and  last  proportions  are; 
mperfect,  mortall,  foeminine, 
immortall,  perfect,  masculine: 
t  them  both  a  quadrate  was  the 

ned  equally  by  seven  and  nine; 
the  circle  sett  in  heavens  place : 
I  compacted  made  a  goodly  dia- 

te. 

XXIII 

^o  gates  were  placed  seemly  well: 
efore,  by  which  all  in  did  pas, 
her  far  in  workmanship  excell; 
•  wood,  nor  of  enduring  bras, 
lore  worthy  substance  framed  it 
i: 

sparted,  it  did  locke  and  close, 
n  it  locked,  none  might  thorough 

» 

it  opened,  no  man  might  it  close ; 

to  their  frieudes,  and  closed  to 

ir  foes. 

XXIV 

stone    the  porch  was  fayrely 
.       t, 

tv  uf  valew,  and  more  smooth 
I  fine, 


Then    jett   or    marble  far  from  Ireland 

brought; 
Over  the  which  was  cast  a  wandring  vine, 
Enchaced  with  a  wanton  yvie  twine. 
And  over  it  a  fayre  portcullis  hong. 
Which  to  the  gate  directly  did  incline, 
With  comely  compasse    and   compacture 

strong. 
Nether  unseemly  short,  nor  yet  exceeding 

long. 

XXV 

Within  the  barbican  a  porter  sate, 

Day  and  night  duely  keeping  watch  and 

ward; 
Nor  wight  nor  word  mote  passe  out  of  the 

gate, 
But  in  good  ordei,  and  with  dew  reg^ard: 
Utterers  of  secrets  he  from  thence  debard, 
Bablers  of  folly,  and  blazers  of  cryme: 
His  larumbell  might  lowd and  wyde  be  hard. 
When  cause  requyi'd,  but  never  out  of  time; 
Early  and  late  it  rong,  at  evening  and  at 

prime. 

XXVI 

And  rownd  about  the  porch  on  every  syde 
Twise  sixteene  warders  satt,  all  armea  bright 
In  glistring  Steele,  and  strongly  fortifyde: 
Tall  yeomen  seemed  they,  and  of  great 

might. 
And  were  enraunged  ready  still  for  fight. 
By  them  as  Alma  passed  with  her  g^estes, 
They  did  obeysaunce,  as  beseemed  right, 
And  then  againe  retoumed  to  their  restes: 
The  porter  eke  to  her  did  lo^it  with  humble 

gestes. 

XXVII 

Thence  she  them  brought  into  a  stately 

hall. 
Wherein  were  many  tables  fayre  dispred; 
And  ready  dight  with  drapets  festivall. 
Against  the  viaundes  should  be  ministred. 
At  th*  upper  end  there  sate,  yclad  in  red 
Downe  to  the  ground,  a  comely  personage, 
That  in  his  hand  a  white  rod  menaged: 
He  steward  was,  hight  Diet;  rype  of  age, 
And  in  demeanure  sober,  and  in  counsell 

sage. 

XXVIII 

And  through  the  hall  there  walked  to  and 

fro 
A  jolly  yeoman,  marshall  of  the  samei 
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Whose  name  was  Appetite:  he  did  be- 
stow 

Both  giiestes  and  meate,  when  ever  in  they 
came, 

And  knew  them  how  to  order  without 
blame, 

As  him  the  steward  badd.  They  both  at- 
tone 

Did  dewtv  to  their  hidv,  as  became; 

Who,  |)assing  by,  forth  ledd  her  gnestes 
anone 

Into  tlie  kitehui  rowme,  ne  spard  for  nice- 
nesse  none. 

XXIX 

It  was  a  vant  ybuilt  for  g^at  dispence. 
With  many  raunges  reard  along  the  wall, 
And  one  gi'eat  chimney,  whose  long  touuell 

thence 
The  smoke  forth  threw:  and  in  the  midst 

of  all 
There  placed  was  a  caudron  wide  and  tall, 
Upon  a  mightie  fomace,  burning  whott, 
More  whott  then  Aetn*,  or  flaming  Mongi- 

ball: 
For  day  and  night  it  brent,  ne  ceased  not. 
So  long  as  any  thing  it  in  the  caudron  g^tt. 

XXX 

But  to  delay  the  heat,  least  by  mischaunce 
It  might  breake  out,  and  set  the  whole  on 

fyre. 
There  added  was  by  goodly  ordinaunce 
An  huge  great  payre  of  bellowes,  which  did 

styre 
Continually,  and  cooling  breath  inspyre. 
About  the  caudron  many  cookes  accoyld, 
With  hookcs  and  ladles,  as  need  did  re- 

quyre : 
The   whyles  the   viaundes   in  the  vessell 

bovld. 
They  did  about  their  businesse  sweat,  and 

sorely  toyld. 

XXXI 

The  maister  cooke  was  cald  Concoction, 
A  carefuU  man,  and  full  of  comely  guyse. 
The  kitchin  clerke,  that  bight  Digestion, 
Did  order  all  th'  achates  in  seemely  wise. 
And  set  them  forth,  as  well  he  could  de- 
vise. 
The  rest  had  severall  offices  assynd: 
Some  to  remove  the  scum,  as  it  did  rise; 
Others  to  beare  the  same  away  did  mynd; 
And  others  it  to  nse  according  to  his  kynd. 


XXXII 

But  all  the  liquour,  which  was  fowle 

waste, 
Not  good  nor  serviceable  elles  for  ooffht. 
They  in  another  great  rownd  vessel  p&sl 
Till    by    a   conduit   pipe   it   thence  ^ 

brought: 
And  all   the  rest,   that  noyons  was 

nought, 
By  secret  wayes,  that  none  might  it  espy. 
Was  close  convaid,  and  to  the  baek; 

brought, 
That  cleped  was  Port  Esqoiline,  wherebr 
It  was  avoided    quite,  and   throwne  i 

privily. 

XXXIII 

Which  iroodly  order  and  great  work 


good! 
ikill 


s 
Whenas  those  knightes  beheld,  with 

delight 
And  gazing  wonder  they  their  mindes  iid 

fill; 
For  never  had  they  seene  so  strannge  ai 

sight. 
Thence  backe  againe  faire  Alma  led  th 

right. 
And  soone  into  a  goodly  parlour  bronghty 
That  was  with  royall  arras  richly  di^t^ 
In    which    was    nothing    pourtrahed    nor 

wrought, 
Not  wrought  nor  pourtrahed,  bat  easie  to 

be  thought. 

XXXIV 

And  in  the  midst  thereof  upon  the  floore, 
A  lovely  bevy  of  faire  ladies  sate. 
Courted  of  many  a  jolly  paramoure. 
The  which  them  did  in  modest  wise  ams 
And  eachone  sought  his  lady  to  aggrate: 
And  eke  emongst  them  litle  Cupid  playd 
His  wanton  sportes,  being  retoumea  late 
From  his  fierce  warres,  and  having  frovs 

him  layd 
His  cruel  bow,  wherewith  he  thonsacMls 

hath  dismayd. 

XXXV 

Diverse  delights  they  f ownd  them  selves  to 

please ; 
Some  song  in  sweet  consort,  some  laaglit  far 

joyi 
Some  plaid  with  strawes,  some  ydly  ntt  at 

ease; 
But  other  some  could  not  abide  to  tby. 
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pleasaunce   was  to   them  griefe  and 

annoy: 
froimdy   that    faund,   the    third    for 

shame  did  blush, 
>ther  seemed  enviouS)  or  coy, 
>ther  in  her  teeth  did  gnaw  a  rush: 
;  at  these  strauugers  presence  every  one 

did  hush. 

XXXVI 

as  the  g^cious  Alma  came  in  place, 
all  attonce  out  of  their  seates  arose, 
A  to  her  homage  made,  with  humble 

grace: 
lom  when  the  knights  beheld,  they  gan 

dispose 
imselves  to  court,  and  each  a  damzell 

chose. 
i  Prince  by  chaunce  did  on  a  lady  light, 
it  was  right  f aire  and  fresh  as  morning 

rose, 
t  somwfaiat  sad  and  solemne  eke  in  sight, 
if  some  pensive  thought  constraind  her 

gentle  spright. 

XXXVII 

aloug  purple  pall,  whose  skirt  with  gold 
u  fretted  all  about,  she  was  arayd; 
id  in  her  hand  a  poplar  braunch  did  hold: 
'  whom  the   Prince  in  courteous  maner 

sayd: 
entle  madame,  why  beene  ye  thus  dis- 

mayd, 
'd  your  faire  beautie  doe  with   sadnes 

spill  ? 
^es  any,  that  you  hath  thus  ill  apayd  ? 
doen  you  love,  or  doen  you  lack  your 

wUl? 
^t  ever  bee  the  cause,  it  sure  beseemes 

you  ill.* 

XXXVIII 

lyre  sir,*  said  she,  halfe  in  disdainef ull 

wise, 
Dw  is  it,  that  this  word  in  me  ye  blame, 
1  in  your  selfe  doe  not  the  same  ad- 
vise ? 
Q  ill  beseemes,  anothers  fault  to  name, 
it  may  unwares   bee   blotted  with   the 
same: 
ve  I  yeeld  I  am,  and  sad  in  mind, 
uugh  great  desire  of  glory  and  of  fame ; 
ought  1  weene  are  ye  therein  behynd, 
t  have  twelve  moneths  sought  one,  yet 
no  where  can  her  find.' 


XXXIX 

The  Prince  was  inly  moved  at  her  speach, 
Well  weeting  trew  what  she  had  rashly 

told. 
Yet  with  faire  semblaunt  sought  to  hyde 

the  breach. 
Which  chaunge  of  colour  did  perforce  un- 
fold. 
Now   seeming  flaming  whott,  now   stony 

cold. 
Tho,  turning  soft  aside,  he  did  inquyre 
What  wight  she  was,  that  poplar  braunch 

did  hold: 
It  answered   was,  her  name  was  Prays- 

desire. 
That  by  well  doing  sought  to  honour  to 

aspyre. 

XL 

The  whyles,  the  Faery  knight  did  enter- 

tayne 
Another  damsell  of  that  gentle  crew, 
That  was  right  fayre,  and  modest  of  de- 

mayne. 
But  that  too  oft  she  chaung*d  her  native 

hew: 
Straunge  was  her  tyre,  and  all  her  garment 

blew. 
Close  rownd  about  her  tuckt  with  many  a 

plight: 
Upon  her  fist  the  bird,  which  shonneth  vew 
And  keepes  in  coverts  close  from  living 

wight. 
Did  sitt,  as  yet  ashamd,  how  rude  Pan  did 

her  dight. 

XLI 

So  long  as  Guyon  with  her  commoned. 
Unto  the  grownd  she  cast  her  modest  eye. 
And  ever  and  anone  with  rosy  red 
The  bashf ull  blood  her  snowy  cheekes  did 

dye. 
That  her  became,  as  polislit  yvory 
Which  cunning  craftesman  hand  hath  over- 

layd 
With  fayre  vermilion  or  pure  castory. 
Gre^t  wonder  had  the  knight,  to  see  the 

mayd 
So  straungely  passioned,  and  to  her  gently 

said: 

XLII 

*  Fayre  damzell,  seemeth  by  your  troubled 

cheare. 
That  either  me  too  bold  ye  weene,  this  wise 
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You  to  molest,  or  other  ill  to  feare 
That  in  the  secret  of  your  hart  close  lyes, 
From  whence  it  doth,  as  cloud  from  sea, 

aryse. 
If  it  be  I,  of  pardon  I  you  pray; 
But  if  ought  else  that  I  mote  not  devyse, 
I  will,  if  please  you  it  discure,  assay 
To  ease  you  of  that  ill,  so  wisely  as  I  may.' 

XLIII 

She  answerd  nought,  but  more  abasht  for 
shame, 

Held  downe  her  head,  the  whiles  her  lovely 
face 

The  flashing  blood  with  blushing  did  inflame. 

And  the  strong  passion  mard  her  modest 
grace, 

ThatGuyon  mervayld  at  her  uncouth  cace; 

Till  Alma  him  bespake:  *  Why  wonder  yee, 

Faire  sir,  at  that  which  ye  so  much  em- 
brace ? 

She  is  the  f  uuntaine  of  your  modestee ; 

You  shame  fast  are,  but  Sliamefastnes  it 
selfe  is  shee.' 

XLIV 

Thereat  the  Elfe  did  blush  in  privitee. 
And   tumd   his   face   away  ;   but  she  the 

same 
Dissembled  faire,  and  faynd  to  oversee. 
Thus  they  awhile  with  court  and  goodly  game 
Themselves  did  solace  each  one  with  his 

dame, 
Till  that  great   lady   thence  away   them 

sought. 
To  vew  her  castles  other  wondrous  frame. 
Up  to  a  stately  turret  she  them  brought. 
Ascending    by    ten    steps    of    alablaster 

wrought. 

XLV 

That  turrets  frame  most  admirable  was, 
Like  higliest  heav«*n  conijiassed  around. 
And  liftt»d  high  above  this  earthly  masse. 
Which    it    survewd,   as   hils  doen    lower 

ground: 
But  not  on  ground  mote  like  to  this  be 

found; 
Not  that,  which  antique  Cadmus  whylome 

built 
In  Thebes,  which  Alexander  did  confound; 
Nor  that  proud  towre  of  Troy,  though 

richlj  g^lt, 
¥nak  wliieh  young  Heeton  blood  by  cniell 

OiMkM  was  ipilt 


XLVI 

The  roofe  hereof  was  arched  OTer  head. 
And  deckt  with  flowers  and  herbui  d 

ily: 
Two  goodly  beacons,  set  in  watches  st 
Therein  gave  light,  and  flamd  contimikuij^ 
For  they  of  living  fire  most  subtiUy 
Were  made,  and  set  in  silver  sockets  bri 
Covered  with  lids  deviz'd  of  substance 
That  readily  they  shut  and  open  might 
O  who  can  tell  Uie  prayses  of  that 

might? 

XL  VII 

Ne  can  I  tell,  ne  can  I  stay  to  tell 
This  parts  great  workemanship  and 

drous  powre. 
That  all  this  other  worldes  worke  doth  ei> 

cell, 
And  likest  is  unto  that  heavenly  towre, 
That  God  hath  built  for  his  owne  blened 

bowre. 
Therein  were  divers  rowmes,  and  difOl 

stages. 
But  three  the  chief  est,  and  of  greateit 

powre. 
In  which  there  dwelt  three  honorable  nftt, 
The  wisest  men,  I  weene,  that  lived  m 

their  ages. 

XLVIII 

Not  he,  whom  Greece,  the  nonrae  of  til 

good  arts. 
By  Phiebus  doome,  the  wisest  thought  aliTe, 
Might  be  compar'd  to  these  by  many  parts: 
Nor  that  sage  Pylian  syre,  which  dia  sur- 
vive 
Three  ages,  such  as  mortall  men  eontrive, 
Bv  whose  advise  old  Priams  cittie  fell, 
W  ith  these  in  praise  of  poUicies  mote  strive. 
These  three  in  these  tliree  rowmes  did  ton- 
dry  dwell, 
And  counselled  faire  Alma,  how  to  goreim 
well. 

xux 

The  first  of  them  could  things  to  eome  fore- 
see; 

The  next  could  of  thinges  present  best  ad- 
vize; 

The  third  things  past  could  keepe  in  mem- 
oree: 

So  that  no  time  nor  reason  could  ariie. 

But  that  the  same  could  one  of  these  com- 
prize. 
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"thy  the  first  did  in  the  forepart  sit, 
it  nought  mote  hinder  his  quieke  preju- 
dize: 

a  sharpe  foresight,  and  working  wit, 
iiever  iale  was,  ne  once  would  rest  a 
whit. 


er  was  dispainted  all  with  in 
u  suuury  colours,  in  the  which  were  writ 
Dite  shapes  of  thinges  dispersed  thin; 
i  such  as  in  the  world  were  never  yit, 
devized  be  of  mortall  wit; 
daily  seene,  and  knowen   by  their 
nsimes, 
as  in  idle  fantasies  doe  flit: 
11  hags,   centaurs,    feendes,  hippo- 

8. 

pes,  ijuus,  aegles,  owles,  foolcs,  lovers, 
children,  dames. 

LI 

Ind  aU  the  chamber  filled  was  with  flyes, 
Hiich  buzzed  all  about,  and  made  such 
sound, 
i  they  encombred  all  mens  eares  and 
eyes, 

many  swarmes    of   bees  assembled 
round, 
ifter  their  hives  with  honny  do  abound : 
All  those  were  idle  thoughtes  and  fantasies, 
1^     ;s,  dreames,  opinions  unsound, 

wes,  visions,  sooth-sayes, and  prophesies; 
And  all  that  fained  is,  as  leasings,  tales, 
and  lies. 

LII 

Emongst  them  all  sate  he  which  wonned 

there, 
That  hight  Phantastes  by  his  nature  trew, 
A  man  of  yeares  yet  fresh,  as  mot;?  appere, 
Of  swarth  complexion,  and  of  crabbed  hew, 
That  him  full  of  melancholy  did  shew; 
fient  hollow  beetle  browes,  sharpe  staring 

eves, 
T  d  or  foolish  seemd :  one  by  his  vew 

vc  ueeme  him  borne  with    ill-disposed 

skyes, 
When  oblique  Satume  sate  in  the  house  of 

agonyes. 

Ull 

Whom  Alma  having  shewed  to  her  guestes. 
Thence  brought  them  to  the  second  rowme, 
whose  wals 


Were  painted  faire  with  memorable  gestes 
Of  famous  wisards,  and  with  picturals 
Of  magistrates,  of  courts,  of  tribunals. 
Of  commen  wealthes,  of  states,  of  pollicy. 
Of  lawes,  of  judg^mentes,  and  of  decretals; 
All  artes,  all  science,  all  philosophy. 
And  all  that  in  the  world  was  ay  thought 
wittily. 

LIV 

Of  those  that  rowme  was  full,  and  them 

among 
There  sate  a  man  of  ripe  and  perfect  age,. 
Who  did  them  meditate  all  his  life  long. 
That  through  continuall  practise  and  usage, 
He  now  was  growne  right  wise  and  won- 
drous sage. 
Great  plesure  had  those  straimger  knightes^ 

to  see 
His  goodly  reason  and  grave  personage. 
That  his  disciples  both  desyrd  to  bee ; 
But  Alma  thence  them  led  to  th'  hindmost 
rowme  of  three. 

LV 

That  chamber  seemed  ruinous  and  old. 
And  therefore  was  removed  far  behind. 
Yet  were  the  wals,  that  did  the  same  up- 
hold. 
Right  firme  and  strong,  though  somwhat 

thev  declind ; 
And  therein  sat  an  old  old  man,  halfe  blind, 
And  all  decrepit  in  his  feeble  corse. 
Yet  lively  vigour  rested  in  his  mind, 
And  recompenst  him  with  a  better  scorse: 
Weake  body  well  is  chang'd  for  minds  re- 
doubled forse. 

LVI 

This  man  of  infinite  remembraunce  was, 
And  things  foregone  through  many  age^ 

held. 
Which  he  recorded  still,  as  they  did  pas, 
Ne  suffred  them  to  perish  through  long  eld. 
As  all  things  els,  the  which  this  world  doth 

weld, 
But  laid  them  up  in  his  immortall  serine, 
Where  they  for  ever  incorrupted  dweld: 
The  warres  he  well  remembred  of  King 

Nine, 
Of  old  Assaracus,  and  Inachus  divine. 

LVII 

The  yeares  of  Nestor  nothing  were  to  his, 
Ne  yet  Mathusalem,  though  longest  liv*d; 
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Fur  he  remembred  both  their  infancis: 

Ne  wonder  then,  if  that  he  were  deprived 

Of  native  strength  now  that  he  them  siuv 
viv'd. 

His  chamber  all  was  hangd  about  with 
rolls, 

And  old  records  from  auncient  times  de- 
rivd, 

Some  made  in  books,  some  m  long  parch- 
ment scrolls, 

That  were  all  worm-eaten  and  full  of  canker 
holes. 

LVIII 

Amidst  them  all  he  in  a  chaire  was  sett, 
Tossing  and  turning  them  withouten  end; 
3ut  for  he  was  unhabiu  them  to  fett, 
A  litle  boy  did  on  him  still  attend, 

* 

To  reach,  when  ever  he  for  ought  did  send; 
And  oft  when  tliinges  were  lost,  or  laid 

amis, 
That  boy  them  sought  and  unto  him  did 

lend: 
Therefore  he  Anamnostes  cleped  is. 
And  that  old  man  Kunniestes,  by  their  pro- 

IK'rtis. 

Lix 

The  knightes,  there  entring,  did  him  rever- 
ence dew, 

And  wondrcd  at  his  endh^sse  exercise. 

Then  as  they  gsin  his  library  to  vew. 

And  antitjue  regusters  for  to  avise. 

There  chaunced  to  the  Princes  hand  to 
rize 

An  aunciiMit  booke,  bight  Briton  Moni- 
jtierttKf 

That  of  this  lands  first  conquest  did  devize, 

An<l  old  division  into  r(*gimcnts, 

Till  it  reduced  was  to  one  mans  goveme- 
ments. 

LX 

Sir  Guvon  chaunst  eke  on  another  booke. 
That  hight  A  utiquitee  of  Ftury  Loud: 
In  which  whenas  he  greedily  did  looke, 
Th*  of.spring  of  Elves  and  Faryes  there  he 

fund. 
As  it  deliv(*red  was  fn>m  bond  to  bond. 
Whereat  tliev,  burning  both  with  fervent 

fire 
Their  countrcys  auncestry  to  imdcrstond, 
Crav'd  leave  of  Alma  and  that  aged  sire, 
To  read  tboM  bookei;  who  gladly  graimted 

their  deiive* 


CANTO  X 

A  chronicle  <A  BritoD  Unga, 
From  Brute  to  Uthers  rayn*  • 

And  rolls  of  Elfln  empeiouia, 
Till  time  of  Oloriaue. 


Who  now  shall  give  unto  me  wordi  adi 

sound, 
Equall  unto  this  haughty  enterprise? 
Or  who  shall  lend  me  wings,  with  which 

from  ground 
My  lowly  verse  may  loftily  arise. 
And  lift  it  selfe  unto  the  highest  skyes  ? 
More  ample  spirit,  then  hetherto  was  wi 
Here  needes  me,  whiles  the  famous  au     r 

tryes 
Of  my  most  dreaded  Soyeraigne  I  recount 
By  wLich  all  earthly  princes  she  doth  fu 

surmount. 

II 

Ne  under  sunne,  that  shines  so  wide  and 

faire, 
\yhence  all  that  lives  does  borrow  life  and 

light. 
Lives  ought  that  to  her  linage  may  com- 

paire. 
Which,  though  from  earth  it  be  derived 

right. 
Yet  doth  it  selfc  stretch  forth  to  berefli 

bight. 
And  all  tlie  world  with  wonder  overspred; 
A  labor  hugi^,  exceeding  far  my  might: 
How  shall  f raile  pen,  with  feare  disparaged* 
Conceive  such  soveraine  glory,  and  grnt 

bountyhed  ? 

Ill 

Argument  worthy  of  Mceonian  quill, 
Or  nither  worthy  of  great  Phoebus  rote, 
Whereon  the  nunes  of  great  Ossa  hill. 
And   triumphes   of    Phlegnean   Jove,  be 

wrote. 
That  all  the  gods  admird  his  lofty  note. 
Hut,  if  some   relish  of  that  heveuly  lay 
His  learned  daughters  would  to  me  nport. 
To  decke  my  song  witliall,  I  would  assay 
Thy  name,  O  soveraine  Quecne,  to  Uaion 

far  away. 

IV 

Thy  name,  O  soveraine  Queene,  thy  realmei 

and  race, 
From  this  renowmed  Prince  derived 
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btily  upheld  that  royall  mace, 
•w  thou  bear'st,  to  thee  descended 
rre 

ighty    kings  and   conquerours   in 
irre, 

ers  and  g^reat  grandfathers  of  old, 
*ble    deeds    above   the   northern 
(ure 

11  Fame  for  ever  hath  enrold; 
iat  old  mans  booke  they  were  in 
der  told. 


ly  which  warlike  Britons  now  pos- 

sse, 

ein  have  their  mighty  empire  raysd, 

le  times  was  salvage  wildernesse, 

ed,  unmannurd,  unprovd,  unpraysd; 

it  island  then,  ne  was  it  paysd 

e  ocean  waves,  ne  was  it  sought 

:haiints  farre,   for   profits   therein 

raysd; 

all  desolate,  and  of  some  thought 

to   have   bene   from   the  Celticke 

layn-land  brought. 

VI 

t  then  des?.rve  a  name  to  have, 
the  venturous  mariner  that  way, 
J  his  ship  from  those  white  rocks 
J  save, 
all   along  the  southeme  sea-coast 

ing  unheedy  wrecke  and  rash  de- 

;ties  sake  that  same  his  sea-marke 
aade, 

nd  it  Albion.    But  later  day, 
in  it  fit  ixjrts  for  fishers  trade, 
>re  the  same  frequent,  and  further 
0  invade. 

VII 

in  land  a  salvage  nation  dwelt 

JUS  giaunts,  and  halfe  beastly  men, 

ver  tasted  grace,  nor  goodnes  felt, 

5  wild  beastes  lurking  in  loathsome 

len, 

iug  fast  as  roebueke  tlirough   the 

en, 

id  without  shame  or  care  of  cold, 

;ing  and  by  s|x)iling  liveden; 

u-e  huge,  and  eke  of  corage  bold, 

nnes  of  men  amazd  their  steruesse 

D  behold. 


VIII 

But  whence  they  sprong,  or  how  they  were 

begott, 
Uneath  is  to  assure;  uneath  to  wene 
That  monstrous  error,  which  doth  some  as- 

sott, 
That  Dioclesians  fifty  daughters  shene 
Into  this  land  by  chaunce  have  driven  bene, 
Where  companing  with  feends  and  filthy 

cprights 
Through  vaine  illusion  of  their  lust  unclene, 
They   brought    forth    geaunts,   and    such 

dreadful  wights 
As  far  exceeded  men  in  their  immeasurd 

mights. 

IX 

They  held  this  land,  and  with  their  filthl- 

nesse 
Polluted  this  same  gentle  soyle  long  time: 
That    their    owne    mother    loathd    their 

beastlinesse. 
And  gan  abhorre  her  broods  unkindly  crime. 
All  were  they  borne  of  her  owne  native 

slime: 
Until  that  Brutus,  anciently  deriv'd 
From  roiall  stocke  of  old  Assaracs  line. 
Driven  by  fatall  error,  here  arriv'd. 
And  them  of  their  unjust  possession  de- 

priv'd. 

X 

But  ere  he  had  established  his  throne. 
And  spred  his  empire  to  the  utmost  shore. 
He  fought  great  batteils  with  his  salvage 

fone; 
In  which  he  them  defeated  evermore. 
And  many  giaunts  left  on  groning  flore. 
That  well  can  witnes  j'ct  unto  this  day 
The  westerne  Hogh,  besprincled  with  tho 

gore 
Of  mighty  Go'imot,  whome  in  stout  fray 
Corineus  conquered,  and  cruelly  did  slay. 

XI 

And  eke  that  ample  pitt,  yet  far  renownd 
For  the  large  leape  which  Debon  did  com- 

pell 
Coulin  to  make,  being  eight  lugs  of  grownd. 
Into  the  which  retourning  backe  lie  fell: 
But  those  three  monstrous  stones  doe  most 

excell 
Which  that  huge  sonne  of  hideous  Albion, 
Whose   father   Hercules   in   Fraunce  did 

quell, 
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Great  Godiner,  threw,  in  fierce  contention, 
At  bold  Cauutus;  but  of  him  was  slaine 
anon. 

XII 

In  meed  of  these  great  conquests  by  them 

gott, 
Corineus  had  that  province  utmost  west 
To  him  assigned  for  his  worthy  lott, 
Which  of  his  name  and  memorable  gest 
He  called  Coniwaile,  yet  so  called  best: 
\nd  Debons  shay  re  was  that  is  Devoushyre: 
But  Canute  had  iiis  |X)rtiou  from  the  rest, 
The  which  he  cald  Canutium,  for  hLs  hyre; 
Now  Cautium,  which  Kent  we  comenly  in- 

qup'e. 

XIII 

rhus  Brute  this  realme  unto  his  rule  sub- 

dewd, 
And  raigm>d  long  in  great  felicity, 
Lov'd  of  his  frecnds,  and  of  his  foes  es- 

chewd. 
He  left  three  sonnes,  his  famous  progeny, 
Home  of  fayre  Inogcnc  of  Italy; 
Mongst  whom  ho  |)artcd  iiis  in]i)eriall  state. 
And  Loorine  left  chicfe  lortl  of  Britany. 
At  last  ripe  age  bad  iiim  surrender  late 
His  life,  and  long  good  fortune,  unto  finall 

fate. 

XIV 

I^>crine  was  loft  the  sovorainc  lord  of  all; 
But  Albanaot  liad  all  the  norlliernc  jiart, 
Which  of  him  solfe  Albania  he  did  call; 
And   CamlHu*  did   posscsse    the    westcmo 

(jiuirt. 
Which  Sevenie  now  from  Logris  doth  de- 

]iart: 
And  each  his  portion  pt'aceably  enjoyd, 
Ne  was  there  outward  breaoli,  nor  grudge 

in  hart, 
Tliat  once  their  quiet  government  annoyd, 
But  each  his  mynes  to  others  profit  still 

employd. 

XV 

Untill  a  nation  straung,  with  visage  swart 
And  corago  fierce,  that  all  men  did  aifray. 
Which  through  the  world  then  swarmd  in 

every  uart. 
And  overflow  d  all  countries  far  awa^, 
Like  Noyes  great  flood,  witli  their  impor- 
tune iway, 
ThiM  land  iiiTaded  with  like  violence^ 


And  did  themselves  through  all  the  1 

display: 
Untill  that  Locrine,  for  his  realmei 

fence. 
Did  head  against  them  make,  and  sti 

munificence. 

XVI 

He  them  encountred,  a  confused  root, 
Foreby  the  river,  that  whylome  was  hi 
The  ancient  Abus,  where  with  couragi 
He  them  defeated  in  victorious  fight, 
And  chaste  so  fiercely  after  fearefull  1 
That  forst  their  chiefetain,  for  his  ni 

sake,  • 

(Their  chief  etainHumber  named  was  a 
Unto  the  mighty  streame  him  to  b     » 
Where  he  an  end  of  batteill,  and  oi  u& 

make. 

XVII 

The  king  retoumed  proud  of  victorj. 
And  msolent  wox  tlut>ugh  unwonted  ea 
That  shortly  he  forgot  Uie  jeopardy, 
Which  in  his  land  he  lately  did  appeass^ 
And  fell  to  vaine  voluptuous  disease: 
He  lov'd  fairc  Ladie  Estrild,  leudlv  lovV 
Whose  wanton  pleasures  him  too 

please, 
That  quite  his  hart  from  Gnendolena 

mov*d. 
From  Guendolene  his  wife,  though  1 

faithful  prov'd. 

XVIII 

The  noble  daughter  of  Corinena 
Would  not  endure  to  bee  so  vile  i^itJti'*^i 
But,  gathering  force  and  eoraee  vakirooi^ 
Kncountred  him  in  batteill  well  ordaind. 
In   which   him  vanquisht  she  to  fly 

straind : 
But  she   so  fast  pursewd,  that  him 

tooke. 
And  threw  in  bands,  where  he  tiU  d 

remaind: 
Als  his  faire  leman,  flying  through  al 
She  overhent,  nought  moved  with  her  fte- 

ous  looke. 

XIX 

But  both  her  selfe,  and  eke  her  daaghtef 

deare. 
Begotten  by  her  kingly  paramonre, 
The  faire  Sabrina,  almost  dead  with  feaii^ 
She  there  attached,  fBx  from  all  soBeonn; 
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she  slew  in  that  impatient  stoure, 
md  Tir^in,  innocent  of  all, 

the  rolling  river  she  did  poure, 

4  her  name  now  Severne  men  do 

dl: 

9  the  end  that  to  disloyall  love  did 

XX 

r  her  sonne,  which  she  to  Locrin 

>re, 

was  young,  nmneet  the  rule  to 

«^y, 

wne  hand  the  crowne  she  kept  in 

ore, 

IT  yeares  he  raught,  and  stronger 

« 

vuich  time  her  powre  she  did  dis- 
ay 
all  this  realme,  the  glory  of  her 

;  taught  men  a  woman  to  obay: 

;n  her  sonne  to  mans  estate  did 

ex, 

rrendred,  ne  her  selfe  would  lenger 

sx. 

XXI 

Ian  raignd,  unworthie  of  his  race: 
I  all  shame  that  sacred  throne  he 
d: 

imprise,  as  unworthy  of  tliat  place, 
being  consorted  with  Manila, 
it  of  single  kingdom  iiini  he  kild. 
inck  salved  both  their  infamies 
jle  deedes,  and  warreyd  on  Brun- 
did 

lilt,  where  yet  of  his  victories 
toniments  remame,  which  yet  that 
nd  envies. 

XXII 

Y  man  in  his  first  dayes  he  was, 
py  father  of  faire  progeny: 

0  many  weekes  as  the  yeare  has, 
children  he  did  multiply; 

n  were  twentie  somies,  which  did 
>dIv 

es   to   prayse   and   chevalrous 
:a  J  I'e : 
irmans  did  subdew  all  Germany, 

1  it  hight;   but  in  the  end  their 
Te 

le  repulse  from  Fraunce  was  forced 
retyre. 


XXIII 

Which  blott  his  sonne  succeeding  in  his  seat, 
The  second  Brute,  the  second  both  in  name 
And  eke  in  semblaunce  of  his  puissaunce 

great, 
Ri|;fat  well  recur'd,  and  did  away  that  blame 
With  recompence  of  everlasting  fame. 
He  with  his  victour  sword  first  opened 
The  bowels  of  wide   Fraunce,  a  forlome 

dame, 
And  taught  her  first  how  to  be  conquered; 
Since  which,  with  sondrie  spoiles  she.  hath 

bene  ransacked. 

XXIV 

Let  Scaldis  tell,  and  let  tell  Hania, 
And  let  the  marsh  of  Esthambruges  tell. 
What  colour  were  their  waters  uiat  same 

day, 
And  all  the  moore  twizt  Elversham  and 

Dell, 
With  blood  of  Henalois,  which  therein  fell. 
How  oft  that  day  did  sad  Brunchildis  see 
The  greene  shield  dyde  in  dolorous  vermeil  I 
That  not  sctuth  guirxdh  it  mote  seeine  to  bee, 
But   rather  y  scuith    ffogh,  signe  of  sad 

crueltee. 

XXV 

His  Sonne,  King  Leill,  by  fathers  labour 

long, 
Enjoyd  an  heritage  of  lasting  peace, 
And  built  Cairleill,  and  built  Cairleon  strong. 
Next   Huddibras   his  realme  did  not  en- 
crease. 
But  taught  the  land  from  wearie  wars  to 

cease. 
Whose  footsteps  Bladud  following,  in  artes 
Kxceld  at  Athens  all  the  learned  preace, 
From  whence  he  brought  them  to  these 

salvage  parts. 
And  with    sweet    science    moUifide    their 
stubborne  harts. 

XXVI 

Ensample  of  his  wondrous  faculty, 
Behold  the  boyling  bathes  at  Cairbadon, 
Which  seeth  with  secret  fire  eternally, 
And    in    their    entrailles,   full    of    quick 

brimston, 
Nourish  the  flames  which  they  are  warmd 

upon, 
That  to  their  people  wealth  they  forth  do 

well. 
And  health  to  every  forreyne  nation: 
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Yet  be  at  last,  contending  to  excell 
The  reach  of  men,  through  flight  into  fond 
mischief  fell. 

XXVII 

Next  him  King  Leyr  in  happie  peace  long 

raynd, 
But  had  no  issue  male  him  to  succeed, 
But  three  faire  daughters,  which  were  well 

uptraind 
In  all  that  seemed  fitt  for  kingly  seed: 
Mongst  whom  his  realme  he  equally  decreed 
To  have  divided.   Tho,  when  feeble  age 
Nigh  to  bis  utmost  date  he  saw  proceed, 
He  cald  his  daughters,  and  with  speeches 

sage 
Inquyrd,  which  of  them  most  did  love  her 

parentage. 

XXVIII 

The  eldest  Gonorill  gan  to  protest. 

That  she  much  more  then  her  owne  life  him 

lov'd; 
And  Regan  greater  love  to  him  profest 
Then  all   the  world,  when  ever  it  were 

proov*d; 
But  Cordeill  said  she  lov'd  him  as  behoov*d: 
Whose    simple    answerc,  wanting   colours 

fayre 
To  pauit  it   forth,  him   to  displeasaunce 

moov*d, 
Tliat  in  bis  crown  he  counted  her  no  hayre. 
But  twixt  the  other  twain  bis  kingdom  whole 

did  sliayre. 

XXIX 

So  wedded   tb'  one   to  Maglan,  king  of 

Scottes, 
And  thotber  to  the  king  of  Cambria, 
And  twixt  them  slmyrd  his  realme  by  equall 

lottes: 
But  without  dowre  the  wise  Conlelia 
Was  sent  to  Aggannip  of  Celtiea. 
Their  aged  syre,  tlms  eased  of  bis  crowne, 
A  pri\'ate  life  ledd  in  Albania, 
Witli  Gonorill,  long  bad  in  great  renowne. 
That  nought  him  griev*d  to  beene  from  rule 

deposed  downe. 

XXX 

But  true  it  is  that,  when  the  oyle  is  spent. 
The  light  goes  out,  and  weeke  is  throwne 

away; 
So  when  he  had  resignd  his  regiment, 
His  danghter  gan  drapiie  his  £ouping  day, 


And  wearie  wax  of  his  contmnall  sta 
Tho  to  his  daughter  Regan  he  repay 
Who  him  at  first  well  used  eyenr  wa 
But  when  of  hb  departure  she  desps 
Her  bountie  she  abated,  and  his  • 
empayrd. 

XXXI 

The  wretched  man  gan  then  avise  to 
That  love  is  not,  where  most  it  is  on 
Too  truely  tryde  in  his  extremest 
At  last,  resolv'd  likewise  to  prove  ui 
He  to  Cordelia  him  selfe  addrest, 
Who  with  entyre  affection  him  recea 
As  for  her  syre  and  king  her  seemed 
And  after  all  an  army  strong  she  lea' 
To  war  on  those  whicn  him  had  of  his  i 
bereav'd. 

XXXII 

So  to  bis  crowne  she  him  restord  aga 
In  which  he  dyde,  made  ripe  for  aet 

eld. 
And  after  wild,  it  should  to  her  renu 
Who  peaceably  the  same  long  time  did 
And  all  mens  harts  in  dew  obedience 
Till  that  her  sisters  chUdren,  woxen 
Through  proud  ambition  against  her  r 
And  overcommen  kept  in  prison  long 
Till,  weary  of  that  wretched  life,  faei 

she  hong. 

XXXIII 

Then  gan  the  bloody  brethren  both  to 
But  fierce  Cundah  gan  shortly  to  env 
His  brother  Morgan,  prickt  with 

disdaine. 
To  have  a  pere  in  part  of  soverainty; 
And  kindling  coles  of  cniell  enmity, 
Raisd  warre,  and  him  in  batteill  overt 
Whence  as  he  to  those  woody  hill« 

fly. 

W  hich  bight  of  him  Glamorgan,  tbef 

slew: 
Then  did  he  raigne  alone,  when  he 

equall  knew. 

XXXIV 

His  Sonne  Rivall*  his  dead  rowme  did 
In  whose  sad  time  blood  did  from  n 

rayne: 
Next  great  Gurgustus,  then  faire  Cm 
In  constant    peace    their    kingdome 

contayne: 
After  whom  Lago  and  Kinmarke  did  i 
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rbogud,  till  far  in  yeares  he  grew: 

is   ambitious     sonnes    unto    them 

tirayne 

it  the  rule,  and  from  their  father 

w: 
rrex  and  steme  Porrex  him  in  prison 
irew. 

XXXV 

the  greedy  thirst  of  royall  crowne, 
lowes  no  kinred,  nor  regardes  no 
ght, 

rrex  up  to  put  his  brother  downe; 
to  him  assembling  forreigne  might, 
irre  on  him,  and  fell  him  selfe  in 
ght: 

death     t'     avenge,     his     mother 
lercilesse, 

ircilesse  of  women,  Wyden  hight, 
iT  Sonne  fast  sleeping  did  oppresse, 
h  most  cruell  hand  him  murdred 
ittilesse. 

XXXVI 

ded  Brutus  sacred  progeny, 

ad  seven  hundred  yeares  tins  scepter 

orne, 

rh  renowme  and  great  felicity: 

le  braunch  from  th'  antique  stocke 

'as  tome 

I   discord,   and    the   roiall    throne 

jrlorne : 

orth  this  realme  was  into  factions 

Bnt, 

each  of  Brutus  boasted  to  be  borne, 

the  end  was  left  no  moninient 

us,  nor  of  Britons  glorie  auncient. 

XXXVII 

I  arose  a  man  of  niatchlesse  might, 
idrous  wit  to  menage  high  affayres, 
rd  with  pitty  of  the  stressed  plight 
jad  realme,  cut  into  sondry  shayres 
as  claymd  themselves  Brutes  right- 
ill  hayres, 

i  the  princes  of  the  people  loose, 
3  counsell  of  their  common  cares; 
ith  his  wisedom  won,  him  ^treight 
id  choose 

ng,  and  swore  him  fealty,  to  win  or 
K)se. 

XXXVIII 

ide  he  head  against  his  enimies, 
iner  slew,  of  Logris  miscreate ; 


Then  Ruddoc  and  proud  Stater,  both  alljes^ 
This  of  Albany  newly  nominate, 
And  that  of  Cambry  king  confirmed  late. 
He  overthrew  through  his  owne  valiaunce; 
W  hose  countries  he  redus'd  to  quiet  state, 
And  shortly  brought  to  civile  govemaunce. 
Now  one,  which  earst  were  many  made 
through  variaunce. 

XXXIX 

Then  made  ho  sacred  lawes,  which  some 

men  say 
Were  unto  him  reveald  in  vision, 
By  which  he  freed  the  traveilers  high  way, 
'i'he  churches  part,  and  ploughmans  portion, 
Restraining  stealth  and  strong  extortion; 
The  gratious  Numa  of  Great  Britan^: 
For,  till  his  dayes,  the  chiefe  domimon 
By  strength  was  wielded  without  pollicy; 
Therefore  he  first  wore  crowne  of  gold  for 

dignity. 

XL 

Donwallo  dyde  (for  what  may  live  for  ay  ?) 
And  left  two  sonnes,  of  pearelesse  prowesse 

both. 
That  sacked  Rome  too  dearely  did  assay^ 
The  recompence  of  their  perjured  oth,. 
And  ransackt  Greece  wel  tryde,  when  they 

were  wroth; 
Besides  subjected  France  and  Germany, 
Which  yet  their  praises  speake,  all  be  they 

loth, 
And  mly  tremble  at  the  memory 
Of  Brennus  and  Belinus,  kinges  of  Britany* 

XLI 

Next  them  did  Gurgimt,  great  Belinus  sonne, 
In  rule  succeede,  and  eke  in  fathers  praise: 
He   Easterland  subdewd,  and   Denmarke 

wonne. 
And  of  them  both  did  f oy  and  tribute  raise, 
The  which  was  dew  in  his  dead  fathers  daies: 
He  also  gave  to  fugitives  of  Spayne, 
Whom  he  at  sea  found  wandring  from  their 

waies, 
A  seate  in  Iieland  safely  to  remayne. 
Which  they  should  hold  of  him,  as  subject 

to  Britayne. 

XLII 

After  him  raigned  Guitheline  his  hayre, 
The  justest  man  and  trewest  in  his  dales, 
Who  had  to  wife  Dame  Mertia  the  fayre, 
A  woman  worthy  of  immortall  praise, 
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Which  fur  this  realme  found  many  goodly 

layes, 
And  wholesome   statutes  to  her  hushand 

brought: 
Her  many   deemd   to  have  beene  of  the 

Fayes, 
As  was  Aegerie,  that  Numa  tought: 
Those  yet  of  her  be   Mertian  lawes  both 

nam*d  and  thought. 

XLIII 

Her  Sonne  Sisillus  after  her  did  rayne, 
And  then  Kiajarus,  and  then  Danius; 
Next  whom  Moriudus  did  the  crowne  sua- 

tayne, 
Who,  had  he  not  with  wrath  outrageous 
And  oniell  rancour  dini'd  his  valorous 
And  miglitie  deedes,  should  matched  have 

the  best: 
As  well  in  tliat  same  field  victorious 
Against  the  forreine  Morands  he  ezprest: 
Yet    lives    his    memorie,    though    carcas 

sleepe  in  rest. 

XLIV 

Five  Ronnes  he  left  begotten  of  one  wife, 
All  which  successively  by  tunics  did  rayne; 
First  GorlMmian,  a  man  of  vertuous  life; 
Next  Archigald,  who,  for  his  proud  dis- 

davne, 
Deposed  was  from  princcdome  soverayne. 
And  pittcoiLS  Elidure  put  in  his  sted; 
Who  shortly  it  to  him  restonl  agayne, 
Till  by  his  death  he  it  recovereil; 
But  Pcridure  and  Vigent  him  disthronized. 

XLV 

In  wretched  prison  long  he  did  remaine, 
Till  they  outraigned  had  their  utmost  date, 
And  then  therein  reseized  was  againe. 
And  ruled  hmg  with  honorable  state, 
Till  he  surrendred  realme  and  life  to  fate. 
Then  all  the  sonnes  of  these  five  brethren 

raynd 
By  dew  successe,  and  all  their  nephewes 

late; 
Even  thrise  eleven  descents  the  crowne  re- 

taynd, 
Till  aged  Hely  by  dew  heritage  it  gaynd. 

XL  VI 

He  had  two  fonnes,  whose  eldest,  called  Lad, 
Left  of  his  life  most  famous  memory, 
And  endleiie  moniments  of  his  great  good: 
The  nun'd  wbIb  he  did  readifye 


Of  Troynovant,  gainst  force  of  enimy, 
And  built  that  gate  which  of  his 

hight, 

By  which  he  lyes  entombed  solemnly. 
He  left  two  sonnes,  too  young  to  rule  ai 
Androgens  and  TenantiuSy  pictures  ok 

might. 

xLvn 

Whilst  they  were  young,  Cassibalane  tl 

erne 
Was  by  the  people  chosen  in  their  sted| 
Who  on  him  tooke  the  roiall  diademe. 
And  goodly  well  long  time  it  govened: 
Till  the  prowde  Romanes  him  disqu      L 
And  warlike  Ciesar,  tempted  with  thi 
Of  this  sweet  island,  never  conquereu, 
And  envying  the  Britcms  blazea  fame, 
(O  hideous  hunger  of  dominion !)  he 

came. 

XLVIII 

Yet  twise  they  were  repulsed  backe  agi 
And  twise  renforst  backe  to  their  shiiii 

The  whiles  with  blood  they  all  t 

staiue. 
And  the  gray  ocean  into  purple  dy: 
Ne  had  they  footing  found  at  last  perdiib 
Had  not  Andrqgeus,  false  to  native  soyk. 
And  envious  of  uncles  soveraiutie, 
Betravd  his  countrey  unto  forreine  spoyk 
Nought  els  but  treason  from  the  first  tft 

land  did  foyle. 

xux 

So  by  him  Ctesar  got  the  victory, 
Through  g^at  bloodshed  and  many  a 

assay. 
In  which  himselfe  was  charged  heaviW 
Of  hardy  Xennius,  whom  he  vet  did  shv. 
But  lost  his  sword,  yet  to  be  scene 

day. 
Thenceforth  this  land  was  tributarie  m 
T'  ambitious  Rome,  and  did  their  nde  obij 
Till  Arthur  all  that  reckoning  defrajd: 
Yet  oft  the  Briton   kings  against 

strongly  swayd. 


Next  him  Tenantius  raignd;  then  X 

line, 
What  time  th'  Etemall  Loid  ii      ihW 
Enwombed  was,  from  wretcheu  i 
To  purge  away  the  guilt  of  sinfuu 
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rie  of  happy  time, 
grace  so  plenteouslydisplayd! 
uity  for  my  simple  rime  ! 
this  the  Romanes  him  warrayd, 
eir  tribute  he  refusd  to  let  be 


LI 

las,  that  next  was  emperour, 
*ought,  and  with  him   batteile 

i  king  was  by  a  treachetour 
aiue,  ere  any  thereof  thought: 
lot  the  bloody  fight  for  ought; 
e  his  brothers  place  supplyde, 
irmes  and  crowne,  and  by  that 

t 
c  Romanes  to  the  weaker  syde, 
peace  agreed.  So  all  was  paci- 

LII 

:ing  more  highly  magnifide, 
f  Romanes,  then  was  Arvirage; 

emperour  to  kim  allide 
r  Geuuiss'  in  marriage : 
he  renounst  the  vassallage 
aine,  who  hether  hastly  sent 
hat  with  g^at  spoile  and  rage 
11,  till  Genuissa  gent 
lim  to  ceasse,  and  her  lord  to 


LIII 

I  him  succeeded  Marius, 

8  dayes  in  great  tranquillity: 

and  after  him  good  Lucius, 

ceived  Christianity, 

)ledge  of  Christes  Evangely: 

B,  that  long  before  that  day 

Joseph  of  Arimathy, 
it  with  him  the  Holy  Grayle, 

say) 

.  the  truth;  but  since  it  greatly 
3cay. 

LIV 

Jig  shortly  without  issew  dide, 
eat   trouble  in  the   kingdome 

•  selfe  in  sondry  parts  divide, 
jr  powre  her  owne  selfe  over- 

r 

9 

>mane8   daily  did  the    weake 
w: 


Which  seeing  stout  Bunduca,  up  arose. 
And  taking  armes,  the  Britons  to  her  drew; 
With  whom  she  marched  streight  against 

her  foes, 
And  them  unwares  besides  the  Severne  did 

enclose. 

LV 

There  she  with  them  a  cmell  batteill  tryde, 
Not  with  so  good  successe  as  shee  deserv'd, 
By  reason  that  the  captaines  on  her  syde, 
Corrupted  by  Paulinus,  from  her  swerved: 
Yet  such  as  were  through  former  flight 

presepv'd 
Gathermg  againe,  her  host  she  did  renew. 
And  with  fresh  corage  on  the  victor  serv'd: 
But  being  all  defeated,  save  a  few. 
Rather  then  fly,  or  be  captiv'd,  her  selfe 

she  slew. 

LVI 

O  famous  moniment  of  womens  prayse, 

Matchable  either  to  Semiramis, 

Whom  antique  history  so  high  doth  rayse, 

Or  to  Hypsiphil*,  or  to  Thomiris  i 

Her  host  two  hundred  thousand  numbred 

is; 
^ho,  whiles  good  fortune   favoured  her 

might. 
Triumphed  oft  against  her  enemis; 
And  yet,  though  overcome  in  haplesse  flght, 
Shee  triumphed  on  death,  in  enemies  de- 

spight. 

LVII 

Her  reliques  Fulgent  having  gathered, 
Fought  with  Severus,  and  him  overthrew; 
Yet  in  the  chace  was  slaine  of  them  that  fled: 
So  made  them  victors  whome  he  did  subdew. 
Then  gan  Carausius  tirannize  anew, 
And  gainst  the  Romanes  bent  their  proper 

powre; 
But  him  Allectus  treacherously  slew, 
And  tooke  on  him  the  robe  of  emperoure: 
Nathlesse    the    same    enjoyed   but   short 

happy  howre. 

LVIII 

For  Asclepiodate  him  overcame, 
And  left  inglorious  on  the  vanquisht  playne. 
Without  or  robe  or  rag  to  hide  his  shame. 
Then  afterwards  be  in  his  stead  did  raigne; 
But  shortly  was  by  Coy  11  in  batteill  slame: 
Who  after  long  debate,  since  Lucies  tyme. 
Was  of  the  Britons  first  crownd  soveraine. 
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Some    like  to  puttockes,  all    in    plumes 

arayd; 
All  shap't  according  their  conditions: 
For  by  those  ugly  formes  weren  pourtrayd 
Foolish  delights  and  fond  abusions, 
Which  doe  that  sence  besiege  with  light 

illusions. 

XII 

And  that  fourth  band,  which  cruell  battry 

bent 
Against  the  fourth  bulwarke,  that  is  the 

Taste, 
Was,  as  the  rest,  a  grysie  rablement, 
Some  mouth'd  like  greedy  oystriges,  some 

faste 
Like  loathly  toades,  some  fashioned  in  the 

waste 
Like  swine ;  for  so  def ormd  is  luxury, 
Surfeat,  misdiet,  and  unthriftie  waste, 
Vaine  feastes,  and  ydle  superfluity: 
All  those  this  sences  fort  assayle  incessantly. 

XIII 

But  the  fift  troupe,  most  horrible  of  hew 
And  ferce  of  force,  is  dreadfull  to  report: 
For  some  like  snailes,  some  did  like  spyd- 

crs  shew. 
And  some  like  ugly  urchins  thick  and  short: 
Cruelly  they  assayled  that  fift  fort. 
Armed  with  dartes  of  sensuall  delight. 
With   stinges   of  camall  lust,  and  strong 

effort 
Of  feeling  pleasures,  with  which  day  and 

night 
Against  that  same  fift  bulwarke  they  con- 
tinued fight. 

XIV 

Thus  these  twelve  troupes  with  dreadfull 

piiissaunce 
Against  that  castle  restlesse  siege  did  lay. 
And  evermore  their  hideous  ordinaunce 
Upon  the  bulwarkes  cruelly  did  play, 
That  now  it  gan  to  threaten  neare  decay; 
And  evermore  their  wicked  capita3m 
Provoked  them  the  breaches  to  assav, 
Somtimcs  with  threats,  somtimes  with  hope 

of  gayn. 
Which  by  the  ransack  of  that  peece  they 

should  attayn. 

XV 

On  th'  other  syde,  th'  assieged  castles  ward 
Their  stedf  ast  stonds  did  mightily  maintaine, 


And  many  bold  repulse  and  many 
Atchievement  wrought,  with  perill 

payne. 
That  goodly  frame  from  mine  to  a 
And  those  two  brethren  gyanntes 

fend 
The  walles  so  stoutly  with  their 

mayne, 
That  never  entraunce  any  durst  p 
But  they  to  direfull  death  theur 

ghosts  did  send. 

XVI 

The  noble  virgin,  ladie  of  the  iJac< 
Was   much  dismayed  with  that  • 

sight; 
For  never  was  she  in  so  evill  cace: 
Till  that  the  Prince,  seeing  her  wof  u 
Gan  her  recomfort  from  so  sad  affi 
Offring  his  service  and  his  dearest 
For  her  defence,  against  that  carle 
Which  was  their  chiefe  and  th^  an 

that  strife: 
She  him  remercied  as  the  patrom 

life. 

XVII 

Eftsoones  himselfe  in  glitterand  a 

dight. 
And  his  well  proved  weapons  to  hi 
So  taking  courteous  conffe,  he  behij 
Those  gates  to  be  unbar'd,  and  forth 
Fayre  mote  he  thee,  the  prowest  a 

gent 
That  ever  brandished  bright  Steele 
Whom  soone  as  that  unruly  rablen 
With  his  gay  squyre  issewing  did  e 
They  reard  a  most  outrageous  i 

yelling  cry; 

xvin 

And  therewithall  attonoe  at  him  lei 
Their  fluttring  arrowes,  thicke  as 

snow. 
And  round  about  him  flocke  impet 
Like  a  great  water  flood,  that,  tomb 
From  the  high  mountaines,  threates 

flow 
With  suddein  fury  all  the  fertile  vi. 
And  the  sad  husbandmans  long  a 

throw 
A  downe  the  streame,  and  all  ] 

make  vayne, 
Nor  bounds  nor  banks  his  heai 

may  sustayne. 
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Hengist,  seeming  sad   for  that  was 

donne, 
iiyed  is  to  grace  and  new  accord, 
nurh  his  faire  dauerhters  face  and  flat- 

tring  word.       * 

after  which,  three  hundred  lords  he 

slew 
British  blood,  all  sitting  at  his  bord; 
se  dolefuU  moniments  who  list  to  rew, 
}temall  marks  of  treason  may  at  Ston- 

heng  vew. 

LXVII 

his  the  sonnes  of  Constantine,  which 

fled, 
irose  and  Uther,  did  ripe  yeares  at- 

tayne, 
here  arriving,  strongly  challenged 
crowne,  which  Vortiger  did  long  de- 

tayne; 
>,  flying  from  his  guilt,  by  them  was 

slayne, 
Hengist  eke  soone  brought  to  shame- 
full  death, 
iceforth  Aurelius  peaceably  did  rayne, 
that  through  poyson  stopped  was  his 

breath  ; 
ow  entombed  lies  at  Stoneheng  by  the 

heath. 

LXVIII 

T  him  Uther,  which  Pendragon  bight, 

:eeding  There   abruptly   it   did 

end, 
bout  full  point,  or  other  cesure  right, 
f  the  rest  some  wicked  hand  did  rend, 
th'  author  selfe  could  not  at  least  at- 
tend 
inish  it:  that  so  untimely  breach 
Prince  him  selfe  halfe  seemed  to  of- 
fend; 
secret  pleasure  did  offence  empeach, 
wonder  of  antiquity  long   stopt   his 
speach. 

LXIX 

ast,  quite  ravisht  with  delight,  to  hcare 
royall  ofspring  of  his  native  land, 
de  cut:  *Deare  countrey  I  O  howdearely 
deare 

t  thy  remembraunce   and   perpetual 
band 
^        foster  childe,  that  from  thy  hand 
u     lun  breath  and  nouriture  receave  ! 
r  bru        is  it  not  to  understand 


How  much  to  her  we  owe,  that,  all  us 

gave, 
That  gave  unto  us  all,  what  ever  good  we 

have !' 

LXX 

But  Guyon  all  this  while  his  booke  did  read, 
Ne  yet  has  ended:  for  it  was  a  great 
And  ample  volume,  that  doth  far  excead 
My  leasure,  so  long  leaves  here  to  repeat: 
It  told,  how  first  Prometheus  did  create 
A  man,  of  many  parts  from  beasts  deryy'd, 
And  then  stole  fire  from  heven,  to  animate 
His  worke,  for  which  he  was  by  Jove  de- 

pryv*d 
Of  life  him  self,  and  hart-strings  of  an 

aegle  ryv*d. 

LXXI 

That  man  so  made  he  called  Elfe,  to  weet 
Quick,  the  first  author  of  all  Elfin  kynd: 
Who,  wandring  through  the   world  with 

wearie  feet, 
Did  in  the  gardins  of  Adbnis  fynd 
A  goodly  creature,  whom  he  deemd  in 

mynd 
To  be  no  earthly  wight,  but  either  spright 
Or  angell,  th'  authour  of  all  woman  kynd; 
Therefore  a  Fay  he  her  according  hight. 
Of  whom  all  Faryes  spring,  and  fetch  their 

lignage  right. 

LXXII 

Of  these  a  mighty  people  shortly  grew. 
And  puissant  kinges,  which  all  the  world 

warrayd. 
And  to  them  selves  all  nations  did  subdew. 
The  first  and  eldest,  which  that  scepter 

swayd, 
Was  Elfin;  him  all  India  obayd. 
And  all  that  now  America  men  call: 
Next  him  was  noble  Elfinan,  who  laid 
Cleopolis  foundation  first  of  all: 
But  Elfiline  enclosd  it  with  a  golden  wall. 

LXXIII 

His  Sonne  was  Elfinell,  who  overcame 
The  wicked  Gobbelines  in  bloody  field: 
But  Elfant  was  of  most  renowmed  fame. 
Who  all  of  christall  did  Panthea  build: 
Then   Elfar,  who  two  brethren  gyauntes 

kild. 
The  one  of  which  had  two  heades,  th'  other 

three: 
Then  Elfinor.  who  was  in  magick  skild; 
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Some    like  to  puttockes,  all    in    plumes 

arayd; 
All  8hap*t  according  their  conditions: 
For  by  those  ugly  formes  weren  pourtrayd 
Foolish  delights  and  fond  abusions, 
Which  doe  that  sence  besiege  with  light 

illusions. 

XII 

And  that  fourth  band,  which  cruell  battry 

bent 
Against  the  fourth  bulwarke,  that  is  the 

Taste, 
Was,  as  the  rest,  a  grysie  rablement, 
Some  mouth'd  like  greedy  oystriges,  some 

faste 
Like  loathly  toades,  some  fashioned  in  the 

waste 
Like  swine;  for  so  deformd  is  luxury, 
Surfeat,  misdiet,  and  unthrlftie  waste, 
Vaine  feastes,  and  ydle  superfluity: 
All  those  this  sences  fort  assayle  incessantly. 

XIII 

But  the  fift  troupe,  most  horrible  of  hew 
And  ferce  of  force,  is  dreadfull  to  report: 
For  some  like  snailes,  some  did  like  spyd- 

crs  shew. 
And  some  like  ugly  urchins  thick  and  short: 
Cruelly  they  assayled  that  fift  fort. 
Armed  with  dartes  of  sensuall  delight. 
With   stinges   of  camall  lust,  and  strong 

effort 
Of  feeling  pleasures,  with  which  day  and 

night 
Against  tliat  same  fift  bulwarke  they  con- 
tinued fight. 

XIV 

Thus  these  twelve  troupes  with  dreadfull 

puissaunce 
Against  that  castle  restlesse  siege  did  lay. 
And  evermore  their  hideous  ordinaunce 
Upon  the  bulwarkes  cruelly  did  play. 
That  now  it  gan  to  threaten  neare  decay; 
And  evermore  their  wicked  capita3m 
Provoked  them  the  breaches  to  assay, 
Somtimcs  with  threats,  somtimes  with  hope 

of  gayn, 
Which  by  the  ransack  of  that  peece  they 

should  attayn. 

XV 

On  th'  other  syde,  th'  assieged  castles  ward 
Their  stedfast  stonds did  mightily  maintaine, 


And  numy  bold  repulse  and  many 
Atchievement  wrought,  with  periU 

payne, 
That  goodly  frame  from  mine  to  i 
And  those  two  brethren  gyaantei 

fend 
The  walles  so  stoutly  with  theu 

mayne, 
That  never  entraunce  any  durst  pz 
But  they  to  direfull  death  their 

ghosts  did  send. 

XVI 

The  noble  virgin,  ladie  of  the  plac* 
Was   much  dismayed  with  that 

sight; 
For  never  was  she  in  so  evill  cace: 
Till  that  the  Prince,  seeing  her  wof  u 
Gan  her  recomf ort  from  so  sad  aff: 
Offring  his  service  and  his  dearest 
For  her  defence,  against  that  carle 
Which  was  their  chiefe  and  th*  ai 

that  strife: 
She  him  remercied  as  the  patron 

life. 

XVII 

Eftsoones  himselfe  in  glitterand  a 

dight. 
And  his  well  proved  weapons  to  hi 
So  taking  courteous  conffe,  he  behi 
Those  gates  to  be  unbar'd,  and  forth 
Fayre  mote  he  thee,  the  prowest  s 

gent 
That  ever  brandished  bright  Steele 
Whom  soone  as  that  unruly  rablei 
With  his  gay  squyre  issewing  did  < 
They  reard  a  most  outrageous  < 

yelling  cry; 

XVIII 

And  therewithal!  attonoe  at  him  le 
Their  fiuttring  arrowes,  thicke  as 

snow. 
And  round  about  him  flocke  impet 
Like  a  great  water  flood,  that,  toml 
From  the  high  mountaines,  threatei 

flow 
With  suddein  fury  all  the  fertile  p 
And  the  sad  husbandmans  long  h 

throw 
A  downe  the  streame,  and  all  ] 

make  vayne, 
Nor  bounds  nor  banks  his  heai 

may  sustayne. 
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IV 


em  awaited  ready  at  the  ford 
nan,  as  Alma  had  behight, 
'^11  rigged  bote.   They  goe  abord, 
ones  gan  launch  his  barke  forth- 


IIU. 


hey  rowed  were  quite  out  of  sight, 

the  land  behynd  them  fled  away. 

.em  pas,  whiles  winde  and  wether 

ht 

I  their  tumes:  here  la  while  must 

mell  fight  doen  by  the  Prince  this 


soone  as  Guyon  thence  was  gon 
voyage  with  his  trustie  guyde, 
:ed  band  of  villeins  fresh  begon 
le  to  assaile  on  every  side, 
brong  siege  about  it  far  and  wyde. 
,iid  infinite  their  numbers  were, 
he  land  they  under  them  did  hyde ; 
and  ugly,  that  exceeding  feare 
iges  imprest,  when  they  approched 
are. 

VI 

twelve  troupes  their  captein  did 
spart, 

id  about  in  fittest  steades  did  place, 
ach  might  best  offend  his  proper 
rt, 
contrary  object  most  deface, 

one  seem*a  meetest  in  that  cace. 

the  same  against  the  castle  gate 

g   entrenchments    he   did   closely 

ace, 

ith  incessaunt  force  and  endlesse 

e 

tred  day  and  night,  and  entraunce 
d  awate. 

VII 

r  five,  five  sondry  wayes  he  sett, 

the  five  great  bulwarkes  of  that 

le, 

>  each  a  bulwarke  did  arrett, 

e  with  open  force  or  hidden  guyle, 

:hereof  to  win  victorious  spoile. 

that  charge  did  fervently  apply 

!edie  malice  and  importune  toyle, 

ited  there  their  huge  artillery, 

ich  they  dayly  made  most  dread- 

11  battery. 


VIII 

The  first  troupe  was  a  monstrous  rablement 
Of  fowle  misshapen  wightes,  of  which  some 

were 
Headed  like  owles,  with  beckes  uncomely 

bent. 
Others    like    dogs,  others    like  gryphons 

dreare. 
And  some  had  wings,  and  some  had  clawes 

to  teare. 
And  every  one  of  them  had  lynces  eyes, 
And  every  one  did  bow  and  arrowes  beare; 
All    those   were   lawlesse   lustes,   corrupt 

envyes. 
And  covetous  aspects,  all  cruel  enimyes. 

IX 

Those  same  against  the  bulwarke  of  the 

Sight 
Did  lay  strong  siege  and  battailous  assault, 
Ne  once  did  yield  it  respitt  day  nor  night, 
But  soone  as  Titan  gan  his  head  exault. 
And  soone  againe  as  he  his  light  withhault, 
Their  wicked  engins  they  against  it  bent: 
That  is,  each  thing  by  which  the  eyes  may 

fault: 
But  two,  then  all  more  huge  and  violent, 
Beautie   and   money,  they   that  bulwarke 

sorely  rent. 


The    second    bulwarke  was   the   Hearing 

Sence, 
Gainst  which  the  second  troupe  dessignment 

makes, 
Deformed  creatures,  in  straunge  difference. 
Some  having  heads  like  harts,  some  like  to 

snakes. 
Some  like  wilde  bores  late  rouzd  out  of  the 

brakes; 
Slaunderous  reproches,  and  fowle  infamies, 
Leasinges,  backbytinges,  and  vaineglorious 

crakes. 
Bad  counsels,  prayses,  and  false  flatteries; 
All  those  agamst  that  fort  did  bend  their 

batteries. 

XI 

Likewise  that  same  third  fort,  that  is  the 

Smell, 
Of  that  third  troupe  was  cruelly  assayd; 
Whose  hideous  shapes  were  like  to  feendes 

of  hell. 
Some  like  to  houndes,  some  like  to  apeSf 

dismayd, 
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Some    like  to  puttockes,  all    in    plumes 

arayd; 
All  shap't  according  their  conditions: 
For  by  those  ugly  formes  weren  pourtrayd 
Foolish  delights  and  fond  abusions, 
Which  doe  that  sence  besiege  with  light 

illusions. 

XII 

And  that  fourth  band,  which  cruell  battry 

bent 
Against  the  fourth  bulwarke,  that  is  the 

Taste, 
Was,  as  the  rest,  a  grysie  rablement, 
Some  mouth'd  like  greedy  oystriges,  some 

faste 
Like  loathly  toades,  some  fashioned  in  the 

waste 
Like  swine;  for  so  deformd  is  luxury, 
Surfeat,  misdiet,  and  unthrif tie  waste, 
Vaine  f castes,  and  ydle  superfluity: 
All  those  this  sences  fort  assayle  incessantly. 

XIII 

But  the  fift  troupe,  most  horrible  of  hew 
And  ferce  of  force,  is  dreadfuU  to  report: 
For  some  like  snailes,  some  did  like  spyd- 

crs  shew, 
And  some  like  ugly  urchins  thick  and  short: 
Cruelly  they  assay  led  that  fift  fort. 
Armed  with  dartes  of  sensuall  delight. 
With  stinges   of  camall  lust,  and  strong 

effort 
Of  feeling  pleasures,  with  which  day  and 

night 
Against  that  same  fift  bulwarke  they  con- 
tinued fight. 

XIV 

Thus  these  twelve  troupes  with  dreadfull 

piiissaunce 
Against  that  castle  restlesse  siege  did  lay. 
And  evermore  their  hideous  ordinaimce 
Upon  the  bulwarkes  cruelly  did  play, 
That  now  it  gan  to  threaten  neare  decay; 
And  evermore  their  wicked  capitayn 
Provoked  them  the  breaches  to  assay, 
Somtimcs  with  threats,  somtimes  with  hope 

of  gayn, 
Which  by  the  ransack  of  that  peece  they 

should  attayn. 

XV 

On  th'  other  syde,  th*  assieged  castles  ward 
Their  stedfast  stonds  did  mightily  maintaine, 


And  numy  bold  repulse  and  manj 
Atchievement  wrought,  with  peril 

payne, 
That  goodly  frame  from  mine  to 
And  those  two  brethren  gyanntc 

fend 
The  walles  so  stoutly  with  thei 

mayne, 
That  never  entraunce  any  durst  v 
But  they  to  direfuU  death  theu 

ghosts  did  send. 

XVI 

The  noble  virgin,  ladie  of  the  plai 
Was  much  dismayed  with  that 

sight; 
For  never  was  she  in  so  evill  cace 
Till  that  the  Prince,  seeing  her  wof 
Gan  her  recomfort  from  so  sad  afi 
Offring  his  service  and  his  deares 
For  her  defence,  against  that  carlt 
Which  was  their  chiefe  and  th*  a 

that  strife: 
She  him  remercied  as  the  patroi 

life. 

XVII 

Eftsoones  himselfe  in  glitterand 

dight. 
And  his  well  proved  weapons  to  I 
So  taking  courteous  conffe,  he  b 
Those  gates  to  be  unbar'd,  andforu 
Fayre  mote  he  thee,  the  prowest 

gent 
That  ever  brandished  bright  steel 
Whom  soone  as  that  unruly  rab 
With  his  gay  squyre  issewing  diu 
They  reard  a  most  outrageous 

yelling  cry; 

XVIII 

And  therewithall  attonce  at  him  L 
Their  fluttring  arrowes,  thicke  as 

snow. 
And  round  about  him  flocke  impe 
Like  a  great  water  flood,  that,  tc 
From  the  high  mountaines,  threaic 

flow 
With  suddein  fury  all  the  fertile  i 
And  the  sad  husbandmans  long  1 

throw 
A  downe  the  streame,  and  all  I 

make  vayne. 
Nor  bounds  nor  banks  his  head 

may  sustayne. 
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XIX 

hield  their  heaped  hayle  he  bore, 
bis    sinrord  disperst  the  raskall 
kes, 

L  a  sonder,  and  him  fell  before, 
dd.  leaves  drop  from  their  dryed 
skes, 

i  ^wroth  western  wind  does  reave 
ir  locks; 

r  neath  him  his  courageous  steed, 
:  Spumador,  trode  them  downe  like 
eks; 

3  Spumador  borne  of  heavenly  seed, 
aoniedon  of  Phsebus  race  did  breed. 

XX 

i 

iddeine  horrour  and  confused  cry 

>  their  capteine  heard,  in  haste  he 

Mle, 

ke  to  weet,  and  fault  to  remedy: 

;ygre  swift  and  fierce  he  rode, 

the  winde  ran  underneath  his  lode, 

his  long  legs  nigh  raught  unto  the 

round: 

ge  he  was  of  limbe,  and  shoulders 

rode, 

uch  subtile  substance  and  unsound, 

:e  a  ghost  he  seem'd,  whose  grave- 

lothes  were  unbound. 

XXI 

lis  hand  a  bended  bow  was  scene, 
ay  arrowes  under  his  right  side, 
lly  daungerous,  all  cruell  keene, 
with  flint,  and  fethers  bloody  dide, 
the  Indians  in  their  quivers  hide: 
)uld  he  well  direct  and  streight  as 
ne, 

[  them  strike  the  marke  which  he 
ad  eyde; 

there  salve,  ne  was  there  medicine, 
>te  recure  their  wounds,  so  mly  they 
id  tine. 

XXII 

and  wan  as  ashes  was  his  looke, 
y  leane  and  meagre  as  a  rake, 
a  all  withered  like  a  dryed  rooke, 
as  cold  and  drery  as  a  snake, 
md  to  tremble  evermore,  and  quake : 
canvas  thin  he  was  bedight, 
led  with  a  belt  of  twisted  brake: 
3  head  he  wore  an  helmet  light, 

a  dead  mans  skull,  that  seemd  a 
hastly  sight. 


XXIII 

Maleger  was  his  name;  and  after  him 
There  followed   fast  at  hand  two  wicked 

hags, 
With  hoary  lockes  all  loose  and  visage  grim; 
Their  feet  imshod,  their  bodies  wrapt  in 

rags. 
And  both  as  swift  on  foot  as  chased  stags; 
And  yet  the  one  her  other  legge  had  lame, 
Which  with  a  staff e,  all  full  of  litle  snags, 
She  did  support,  and  Impotence  her  name: 
But  th'  other  was  Impatience,  arm'd  with 

raging  flame. 

XXIV 

Soone  as  the  carle   from   far  the  Prince 

espyde 
Glistring  in  armes  and  warlike  ornament, 
His  beast  he  felly  prickt  on  either  syde, 
And  his  mischievous  bow  full  readie  bent. 
With  which  at  him  a  cruell  shaft  he  sent: 
But  he  was  warie,  and  it  warded  well 
Upon  his  shield,  that  it  no  further  went. 
But  to  the  ground  the  idle  quarrell  fell: 
Then  he  another  and  another  did  expell. 

XXV 

Which  to  prevent,  the  Prince  his  mortall 

spearc 
Soone  to  him  raught,  and  fierce  at  him  did 

ride. 
To  be  avenged  of  that  shot  whyleare: 
But  he  was  not  so  hardy  to  abide 
That  bitter  stownd,  but  turning  quicke  aside 
His  light-foot  beast,  fled  fast  away  for  feare: 
Whom  to  poursue,  the  infant  after  hide. 
So  fast  as  liis  good  courser  could  him  beare; 
But   labour  lost  it  was  to  weene  approch 

him  neare. 

XXVI 

For  as  the  winged  wind  his  tigre  fled. 
That  vew  of  eye  could  scarse  hmi  over- 
take, 
Ne  scarse  his  feet  on  ground  were  scene  to 

tred: 
Through  hils  and  dales  he  speedy  way  did 

make, 
Ne  hedge  ne  ditch  his  readie  passage  brake, 
And  in  his  flight  the  villein  turned  liis  face, 
(As  wonts  the  Tartar  by  the  Caspian  lake, 
When  as  the  Russian  him   in   fight   docs 

chace) 
Unto  his   tygres   taile,   and  shot  at  h 
apace. 
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XXVII 

Apace  he  shot,  and  jet  he  fled  apace. 
Still  as  the  greedy  Imight  nigh  to  him  drew, 
And  oftentimes  he  would  relent  his  pace, 
That    him   his  foe   more   fiercely   should 

poursew: 
Who  when  his  imcouth  manner  he  did  vew, 
He  gan  a^dze  to  follow  him  no  more, 
But  keepe  his   standing,  and  his  shaftes 

eschew, 
Untill  he  quite  had  spent  his  perlous  store. 
And  then  assayle  him  fresh,  ere  he  could 

shift  for  more. 

XXVIII 

But  that  lame  hag,  still  as  abroad  he  strew 
Uis  wicked  arrowes,  gathered  them  againe. 
And  to  him  brought,  fresh  batteill  to  re- 
new: 
Which  he  espying,  cast  her  to  restraine 
From  yielding  succour  to  that  cursed  swaine. 
And  her  attaching,  thought  her  hands  to 

tye; 
But  soone  as  him  dismounted  on  the  plaine 
That  other  hag  did  far  away  espye 
Binding  her  sister,  she  to  him  ran  hastily; 

XXIX 

And  catehing  hold  of  him,  as  downe  he  lent. 
Him  backeward  overthrew,  and  downe  him 

stayd 
With  their  rude  handes  and  g^yesly  graple- 

ment, 
Till  that  the  villein,  comming  to  their  ayd. 
Upon   him  fell,  and  lode  upon  him  layd: 
Full  litle  wanted,  but  he  had  him  slaine. 
And  of  the  battell  balef  uU  end  had  made. 
Had  not  his  gentle  squire  beheld  his  paine. 
And  commen  to  his  reskew,  ere  his  bitter 

bane. 

XXX 

So  greatest  and  most  glorious  thing  on 

ground 
May  often  need  the  helpe  of  weaker  hand; 
So  feeble  is  mans  state,  and  life  misound. 
That  in  assuraunce  it  may  never  stand. 
Till  it  dissolved  be  from  earthly  band. 
Proofe  be  thou.  Prince,  the  prowest  man 

alyve, 
And  noblest  borne  of  all  in  Britayne  land; 
Yet   thee   fierce    Fortune   did   so  nearely 

drive, 
That  had  not  Grace  thee  blest,  thou  should- 

est  not  survive. 


XXXI 

The  squyre  airiYing,  fiercely  in  lufl 
Snateht  first  the  one,  and  then  tii 

jade. 
His  chief  est  letts  and  authors  of  his 
And  them  perforce  withheld  with  tl 

blade. 
Least  that  his  lord  they  should  hel 

vade; 
The  whiles  the  Prince,  prickt  with  i 

f  ul  shame, 
As  one  awakte  out  of  long  slombriD 
Revivyng  thought  of  glory  and  of  I 
United  all  his  powres  to  purge  '. 

from  blame. 

XXXII 

Like  as  a  fire,  the  which  in  hollow 
Hath  long  bene  underkept  and  do 

prest, 
With  murmurous  disdayne  doth  in] 
And  grudge,  in  so  stzeight  priso 

prest, 
At  last  breakes  forth  with  furious  i 
And  strives  to  mount  onto  his  nati^ 
All  that  did  earst  it  hinder  and  mo! 
Yt  now  devoures  with  flames  and  S( 

heat, 
And  carries  into  smoake  with  n 

horror  great. 

XXXIII 

So  mightely  the  Briton  Prince  him 
Out  of  his  holde,  and  broke  his 

bands; 
And  as  a  beare,  whom  angry  cnrr 

touzd. 
Having  off-shakt  them,  and  esca] 

hands. 
Becomes  more  fell,  and  all  that  hii 

stands 
Treads  down  and  overthrowes.   K 

the  carle 
Alighted  from  his  tigre,  and  his  hai 
Discharged  of  his  bow  and  deadly  c 
To  seize  upon  his  foe  flatt  lying 

marie. 

XXXIV 

Which  now  him  tumd  to  disaTtnt 
For  neither  can  he  fly,  nor  other  L 
But  trust  unto  his  strength  and  m 

meare, 
Sith  now  he  is  far  from  his 

swarme^ 
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And  of  his  weapons  did  him  selfe  disarme. 
The  knight,  yet  wrothf iill  for  his  late  dis- 

freely  advaunst  his  valorous  right  arme, 
And  him  so  sore  smott  with  his  yron  mace, 
rhat  groveling  to  the  ground  he  fell,  and 
fild  his  place. 

XXXV 

bI  weened  hee  that  field  was  then  his 
owne, 
^•^  all  his  labor  brought  to  happy  end, 

ten  suddein  up  the  villeine  overthrowne 
Jnt  of  his  swowne  arose,  fresh  to  contend, 
llnd  gan  him  selfe  to  second  battaill  bend. 
As  hurt  he  had  not  beene.   Thereby  there 

lay 
An  huge  ^reat  stone,  which  stood  upon  one 

end, 
A«id  had  not  bene  removed  many  a  day; 

d-marke  seemd  to  bee,  or  signe  of 
sundry  way. 

XXXVI 

The  same  he  snatcht,  and  with  exceeding 

sway 
Threw  at  his  foe,  who  was  right  well  aware 
To  shonne  the  engin  of  his  meant  decay; 
It  booted  not  to  thinke   that    throw   to 

beare, 
But   grownd    he  gave,   and   lightly  lept 

areare: 
Efte  €erce  retouming,  as  a  faulcon  fayre, 
That  once  hath  failed  of  her  souse  full 

neare, 
Bemounts  againe  into  the  open  ayre, 
And  onto  better  fortune  doth  her  selfe  pre- 
payre. 

XXXVII 

So  brave  retouming,  with  his  brandisht 

blade. 
He  to  the  carle  him  selfe  agayn  addrest, 
And  strooke  at  him  so  stemely,  that  he 

made 
An  open  passage  through  his  riven  brest, 
^t  halfe  the  Steele  behind  his  backe  did 

rest; 
"  bich  drawing  backe,  he  looked  ever  more 
When  the  hart  blood  should  gush  out  of  his 

chest, 
^  his  dead  corse   should  fall  upon  the 

flore; 
Bat  his  dead  corse  upon  the  flore  fell  nathe- 

more. 


XXXVIII 

Ne  drop  of  blood  appeared  shed  to  bee, 
All  were  the  wownd  so  wide  and  wonderous. 
That  through  his  carcas  one  might  playnly 

see. 
Halfe  in  amaze  with  horror  hideous. 
And  halfe  in  rage  to  be  deluded  thus. 
Again  through  both  the  sides  he  strooke 

him  quight. 
That  made  his  spright  to  g^ne  full  piteous: 
Yet  nathemore  forth  fled  his  groning  spright. 
But  freshly  as  at  first,  pre^MLrd  himselfe  to 

fight. 

XXXIX 

Thereat  he  smitten  was  with  g^eat  affright, 
And  trembling  terror  did  his  hart  apall, 
Ne  wist  he  what  to  thinke  of  that  same 

sight, 
Ne  what  to  say,  ne  what  to  doe  at  all; 
He  doubted  least  it  were  some  magicall 
Illusion,  that  did  beguile  his  sense. 
Or  wandring  ghost,  that  wanted  fimerall, 
Or  aery  spirite  under  false  pretence. 
Or  hellish  feend  raysd  up  through  diveliah 

science. 

XL 

His  wonder  far  exceeded  reasons  reach. 
That  he  began  to  doubt  his  dazeled  sight, 
And  oft  of  error  did  him  selfe  appeach: 
Flesh    without    blood,   a  person  without 

spright. 
Wounds  without  hurt,  a  body  without  might. 
That  could  doe  harme,  yet  could  not  harmed 

bee, 
That  could  not  die,  yet  seemd  a  mortall 

wight, 
That  was  most  strong  in  most  infirmitee ; 
Like  did  he  never  heare,  like  did  he  never 


see. 


XLI 


A  while  he  stood  in  this  astonishment, 
Yet  would  he  not  for  all  his  great  dismay 
Give  over  to  effect  his  first  intent, 
And  th'  utmost  meanes  of  victory  assay, 
Or  th'  utmost  yssew  of  his  owne  decay. 
His  owne  good  sword  Mordure,  that  never 

fayld 
At  need  till  now,  he  lightly  threw  away. 
And   his  bright  shield,  that  nought  lum 

now  avayld. 
And  with  his  naked  hands  him  forcibly  as- 

sayld. 
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XLH 

Twixt  his  two  mighty  armes  him  ap  he 

snatcht, 
And  crushlt  his  carcas  so  against  his  brest, 
That  the  disdainfull  sowle  he  thence  dis- 

patcht, 
And  th  ydle  breath  all  utterly  ezprest: 
Tho,  when  he  felt  him  dead,  adowne  he 

kest 
The    lumpish    corse    unto   the  sencelesse 

g^wnd; 
Adowne  he  kest  it  with  so  puissant  wrest, 
That  backe  againe  it  did  alofte  rebownd, 
And  gave  against  his  mother  Earth  a  grone- 

f uU  sownd. 

XLIII 

As  when  Joves  hamcsse-bearing  bird  from 

hye 
Stoupes  at  a  flying  heron  with  proud  dis- 

dayne, 
The  stone-dead  quarrey  falls  so  forciblye, 
That  yt  rebownds  against  the  lowly  playne, 
A  second  fall  redoubling  backe  agayne. 
Then  thought  the  Prince  all  peril  sure  was 

past, 
And  that  he  victor  onely  did  remayne; 
No  sooner  thought,  then  that  the  carle  as 

fast 
6an  heap  huge  strokes  on  him,  as  ere  he 

down  was  cast. 

XLIV 

Nigh  his  wits  end  then  woxe  th'  amazed 

knight, 
And  thought  his   labor    lost  and   travell 

vayne, 
Against  this  lifelesse  shadow  so  to  fight: 
Yet  life  he  saw,  and  felt  his  mighty  mayne. 
That,  whiles  he  marreild  still,  did  still  him 

pa3me: 
Forthy  he  gan  some  other  waves  advize, 
How  to  take   life  from   that  dead-living 

swayne. 
Whom  still  he  marked  freshly  to  arize 
From  th*  earth,  and  from  her  womb  new 

spirits  to  reprize. 

XLV 

He  then  remembred  well,  that  had  bene 

savd, 
How  th'  Earth  his  mother  was,  and  first 

him  bore; 
Shee  eke,  so  often  as  his  life  decajrd. 
Did  life  with  usury  to  him  restore, 


And  reysd  him  up  much  stronger  th 

fore. 
So  soone  as  he  unto  her  wombe  dk 
Therefore  to  grownd  he  would  him  < 

more, 
Ne  him  committ  to  grave  terrestrial] 
But  beare  him  farre  from  hope  of  m 

usuall. 

XLVI 

Tho  up  he  caught  him  twixt  his  pi 

hands. 
And  having  scruzd  out  of  his  carrioi 
The  lothfuU  life,  now  loosd  from 

hands. 
Upon  his  shoulders  carried  him  perf 
Above  three  furlongs,  taking  his  nill  < 
Untill  he  came  unto  a  standing  lake: 
Him  thereinto  he  threw  without  n 
Ne  stird,  till  hope  of  life  did  him  luj 
So  end  of  that  carles  dayes,  and  hii 

paynes  did  make. 

XLvn 

Which  when  those  wicked  hags  tn 

did  spye. 
Like  two  mad  dogs  they  ran  aboi 

lands; 
And  th'  one  of  them  with  dreadfull ; 

crye. 
Throwing  away  her  broken  chainc 

bands. 
And  having  quencht  her  burning  fier  \ 
Hedlong  her  selfe  did  cast  into  that 
But  Imnotence  with  her  owne  wilfull 
One  of  Malegers  cursed  darts  did  ta 
So  ryv'd  her  trembling  hart>  and  y 

end  did  make. 

XLvm 

Tlius  now  alone  he  conquerour  rema 
Tho,  cumming  to  his  squyre,  that  k< 

Sveeci, 
Thought  to  have  mounted,  but  his 

values 
Him  faild  thereto,  and  served  not  hi 
Through   losse  of  blood,  which   frc 

wounds  did  bleed. 
That  he  began  to  faint,  and  life  d< 
But  his  good  squyre,  him  helping  u 

speed. 
With   stedfast  hand   upon  his   hor 

stay. 
And  led  him  to  the  castls  by  the 

way. 
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xux 

ire  many  groomes  and  squyres  ready 

were 
kake  him  from  his  steed  full  tenderly, 
I  eke  the  fayrest  Alma  mett  him  there 
h  halme  and  wine  and  costly  spicery, 
comfort  him  in  his  infirmity: 
esoones  shee  causd  him  up  to  be  convayd, 
1  of  his  armes  despoyled  easily, 
imnptuous  bed  shee  made  him  to  be  layd, 
1  al  the  while  his  womids  were  dressing, 

by  him  stayd. 


CANTO   XII 

Oayon  by  palmers  gorernaunce 
Passing  through  perilles  great. 

Doth  overthrow  the  Bowre  of  BllSf 
And  Acrasy  defeat. 


>w  ginnes  this  goodly  frame  of  Temper- 
aunce 

jrrely  to  rise,  and  her  adorned  hed 
pricke  of  highest  prayse  forth  to  ad- 
Taunce, 

nnerly  grounded  and  fast  setteled 

firme  foundation  of  true  bounty  hed: 

d  that  brave  kniglit,  that  for  this  vertue 
fightes, 

w  comes  to  point  of  that  same  perilous 
8ted, 

lere  Pleasure   dwelles  in   sensuall  de- 
lights, 

ngst  thousand  dangers,  and  ten  thousand 
magick  mights. 

II 

0  dayes  now  in  that  sea  he  sayled  has, 
ever  land  beheld,  ne  living  wight, 
ought  save  pcrill,  still  as  he  did  pas: 

>,  when    appeared    the   third    morrow 

bright, 
)n  the  waves  to  spred  her  trembling  light, 
hideous  roring  far  away  they  heard, 
it  all  their  sences  filled  with  affright, 

1  streight  they  saw  the  raging  surges 

reard 
to  the  skyes,  that  them  of   drowning 
made  affeard. 

Ill 

i  then    the   boteman,    *  Palmer,   stere 

aright, 
i  keepe  an  even  course ;  for  yonder  way 


We  needes  must  pas  (God  doe  us  well 

acquight !) 
That  is  the  Gulfe  of  Greedinesse,  they  say, 
That  deepe  engorge th  all  this  worldes  pray; 
Which  having  swallowd  up  excessively, 
He  soone  in  vomit  up  againe  doth  lay. 
And  belcheth  forth  his  superfluity, 
That  all  the  seas  for  feare  doe  seeme  away 

to  fly. 

IV 

*  On  thother  syde  an  hideous  rock  is  pight 
Of  mightie  magnes  stone,  whose  craggie 

clift 
Depending  from  on  high,  dreadf  ull  to  sight. 
Over  the  waves  his  rugged  armes  doth  Tift, 
And  threatneth  downe  to  throw  his  ragged 

rift 
On  whoso  Cometh  nigh;  yet  nigh  it  drawes 
All  passengers,  that  none  from  it  can  shift: 
For  whiles  they  fly  that  gulfes  devouring 

jawes. 
They  on  this  rock  are  rent,  and  simck  in 

helples  wawes.' 


Forward  they  passe,  and  strongly  he  them 

rowes, 
Untill  they  nigh  unto  that  gulfe  arryve. 
Where  streame  more  violent  and  greedy 

growes : 
Then  he  with  all  his  puisaunee  doth  stryve 
To  strike  his  oares,  and  mightily  doth  dryve 
The  hollow  vessel!  through  the  threatfull 

wave, 
Which,  gaping  wide,  to  swallow  them  alyve 
In  th*  huge  abysse  of  his  engulfing  grave, 
Doth  rore  at  them  in  vaiue,  and  with  great 

terrour  rave. 

VI 

They,  passing  by,  that  grisely  mouth  did 

see. 
Sucking  the  seas  into  his  entralles  deepe. 
That  seemd  more  horrible  then  hell  to  bee. 
Or  that  darke  dreadfuU  hole  of  Tartare 

steepe, 
Through  which  the   damned   ghosts  doen 

often  creep 
Backe  to  the  world,  bad  livers  to  torment: 
But  nought  that  falles  into  this  direfuU 

deepe, 
Ne  that  approcheth  nigh  the  wyde  descent. 
May  backe  retoume,  but  is  condemned  to 

be  dreut. 
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VII 

On  thother  side   they   saw  that  perilous 

rocke, 
Threatning  it  self e  on  them  to  ruinate, 
On  whose  sharp  cliftes  the  ribs  of  vessels 

broke, 
And    shivered    ships,    which    had    beene 

wrecked  late, 
Yet  stuck,  with  carcases  exanimate 
Of  such,  as  having  all  their  substance  spent 
In  wanton  joyes  and  lustes  intemperate. 
Did  afterwardcs  make  shipwrack  violent. 
Both  of  their  life,  and  fame  for  ever  fowly 

blent. 

VIII 

Forthy  this  hight  the  Rock  of  vile  Reproch, 

A  dauugerous  and  detestable  place, 

To  which  nor  fish  nor  fowle  did  once  ap- 

proch, 
But  yelling  meawes,  with  seag^les  hoars 

and  bace, 
And  cormoyraunts,  with  birds  of  ravenous 

race, 
Which  still  sat  wayting  on  that  wastfull 

clift 
For  spoile  of  wretches,  whose  unhappy  cace, 
After  lost  credit  and  consunie<l  thrift, 
At  last  them  driven  hath  to  this  despaire- 

f ull  drift. 

IX 

The  palmer,  seeing  them  in  safetie  past. 
Thus  snide :  '  Behold  th'  ensamples  in  our 

sightes 
Of  lustfull  luxurie  and  thriftlesse  wast: 
What  now  is  left  of  miserable  wightes. 
Which  K])eiit  their  looser  dales  in  leud  de- 

lightes, 
But  sluime  and  sad  rcproch,  here  to  be 

rt?d 
By  these  rent  reliques,  si>caking  their  ill 

])lightes  ? 
I-,et  all  that  live,  hereby  be  counselled 
To  shunnc  Rock  of  Reproch,  and  it  as  death 

to  dread.' 


So  forth  thoy  rowo<l,  and  that  ferrj'man 
With  his  stiff e  oarcs  did  brush  the  sea  so 

strong, 
That  the  hoiire  waters  from  his  frigot  ran. 
And  the  light  bublos  daunced  all  along, 
Whiles  the  salt  brine  out  of  the  billowes 

sprong. 


At  last  far  off  they  many  islandea       , 
On  every  side  flotiug  the  floodei  e«u 
Then  said   the  knight:  '  Lo  1  I   tliB  . 

descry; 
Therefore,  old  syre,  thy  eoune  doe  tl 

unto  apply.* 

XI 

'That  may  not  bee,'  said  tben  the  £ 

man, 
'  Least  wee  unweeting  hap  to  be  fotdc 
For  those  same  islands,  seeming  now 

than, 
Are  not  firme  land,  nor  any  certein 
But  stragling  plots,  which  to  and  fro  du 

ronne 
In  the  wide  waters:   therefore  nre  thc| 

hight 
The  Wandring  Islands.  Therefore  doe  them 

shonne; 
For  the^  have  ofte  drawne  many  a 

rmg  wight 
Into  most  deadly  daungcr  and  dii 

plight. 

XII 

'Yet  well  they  seeme  to  him,  that  fam 

doth  vew. 
Both  faire  and  fruitfull,  and  the  groi 

dispred 
With  grassy  greene  of  delectable  hew. 
And  the  tall  trees  with  leaves  appareled. 
Are  deckt  with  blossoms  dyde  in  white 

red, 
Tliat  mote  the  passengers  thereto  aUnre; 
But  whosoever  once  hath  fastened 
His  foot  thereon,  may  never  it  recure. 
But  wandreth  ever  more  uncertein  and 

sure. 

XIII 

*  As  th'  isle  of  Delos  whylome,  men 
Amid  th'  Aegsean  sea  long  time  did  stray, 
Ne  made  for  shipping  any  certeine  poirtp 
Till  tlmt  L«atona  travelling  that  way. 
Flying  from  Junoes  wrath  and  hard  assaj. 
Of  her  fayre  twins  was  there  delivered. 
Which  afterwards  did  rule  the  night  and 

day; 
Thenceforth  it  firmely  was  established. 
And  for  ApoUoes  honor  highly  herried.' 

XIV 

They  to  him  hearken,  as  heseemeth  meete^ 
And  passe  on  forward:  eo  their  way  doM  ^» 
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those  same  islands,  which  doe 

sea,  they  needes  must  passen 

L  so  sweet  and  pleasaimt  to  the 

tempt  a  man  to  touchen  there: 
ick  they  sitting  did  espy 
asell,  dressing  of  her  heare, 
ttle  skippet  iioting  did  appeare. 

XV 

pying,  loud  to  them  can  call, 
1  nigher  draw  unto  the  shore; 
3ause  to  busie  them  withall; 
th  lowdly  laught:  but  nathe- 

•nee  tume,  but  kept  on  as  afore : 
she  saw,  she  left  her  lockes 
It, 

to  her  boat  withouten  ore, 
carting  land  it  launched  light, 
im  did  drive  with  all  her  power 
ight. 

XVI 

iking,  she  in  merry  sort 
bopd,  and  purpose  diversly, 
dalliaunce  and  wanton  sport, 
g  forth  lewd  wordes  immod- 

palmer  gan  full  bitterly 
8,  for  being  loose  and  light: 
)iding,  but  more  scornfully 
m  that  did  her  justly  wite, 
r  bote  about,  and  from  them 
quite. 

XVII 

wanton  Phoedria,  which  late 
a  over  the  Idle  Lake : 
it  regarding,  they  kept  on  their 

'aine  allurements  did  forsake; 
iie  wary  bote  man  thus  be  spake : 
^hoveth  us  well  to  avyse, 
if ety  good  heede  to  take ; 
)re  a  perlous  passage  lyes, 
mermayds  haunt,  making  false 
ies. 

XVIII 

way  there  is  a  great  quick- 
poole  of  hidden  jeopardy: 


Therefore,  sir  palmer,  keepe  an  even  hand; 
For  twrxt  them  both  the  narrow  way  dofh 

Scarse  had  he  saide,  when  hard  at  hand  they 

spy 
That  quicksand  nigh  with  water  covered; 
But  by  the  checked  wave  they  did  descry 
It  plame,  and  by  the  sea  discoloured: 
It  called  was  the  Quickesaud  of  Unthrif ty- 

hed. 

XIX 

They,  passing  by,  a  goodly  ship  did  see, 
Laden  from  far  with  precious  merchandize, 
And  bravely  furnished  as  ship  might  bee. 
Which  through  great  disaventure,  or  mes- 

prize, 
Her  selfe  had  ronne  into  that  hazardize; 
Whose  mariners  and  merchants,  with  much 

toyle, 
Labour*d  in  vaine  to  have  recur'd  their  prize. 
And  the  rich  wares  to  save  from  pitteous 

spoyle; 
But  neither  toyle  nor  traveill   might  her 

backe  recoyle. 

XX 

On  th'  other  side  they  see  that  perilous 

poole. 
That  called  was  the  Whirlepoole  of  Decay, 
In  which  full  many  had  with  haplesse  dooie 
Beene  suncke,  of  whom   no   memorie  did 

stay: 
Whose  circled  waters   rapt  with  whirling 

sway, 
Like   to  a  restlesse  wheele,  still  ronning 

round. 
Did  covet,  as  they  passed  by  that  way. 
To  draw  their  bote  within  the  utmost  bound 
Of   his  wide  labyrinth,  and  then   to  have 

them  droimd. 

XXI 

But  th*  heedf  ull  boteman  strongly  forth  did 

stretch 
His  brawnie  armes,  and  all  his  bodie  straine. 
That  th*  utmost  sandy  breach  they  shortly 

fetch. 
Whiles  the  dredd  daunger  does  behind  re- 

maine. 
Suddeine  they  see  from  midst  of  all  the 

maine 
The  surging  waters  like  a  mountaine  rise. 
And  the  great  sea,  puft  up  with  proud  dift- 

daine,  « 
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To  swell  above  the  measure  of  his  guise, 
As  threatning  to  devoure  all  that  his  powre 
despbe. 

XXII 

The  waves  come  rolling,  and  the  billowes 
rore 

Outragiously,  as  they  enraged  were. 

Or  wrathfull  Neptune  did  them  drive  be- 
fore 

Hb  whirling  charet,  for  exceeding  feare ; 

For  not  one  puffe  of  winde  there  did  ap- 
peare; 

That  all  the  three  thereat  woxe  much 
afrayd, 

Unweeting  what  such  horrour  straunge  did 
reare. 

Eftsoones  they  saw  an  hideous  boast  arrayd 

Of  huge  sea  monsters,  such  as  living  sence 
dismay  d. 

XXIII 

Most  ugly  shapes  and  horrible  aspects, 
Such  as  Dame  Nature  selfe  mote  feare  to 

Or  shame  that  ever  should  so  fowle  defects 
From  her  most  cunning  hand  escaped  bee; 
All  dreadfull  pourtraicts  of  deformitee: 
Spring-headed  hydres,  and  sea-shouldring 

whales, 
Great  whirlpooles,  which  all  fishes  make  to 

flee, 
Bright    scolopcndraes,   ann'd   with   silver 

scales. 
Mighty  monoceros  with  immeasured  taylcs, 

XXIV 

The  dreadfull  fish,  that  hath  deserved  the 

name 
Of  Death,  and  like  him  lookes  in  dreadfull 

hew. 
The  griesly  wasserman,  that  makes  his  game 
The  fiying  ships  with  swiftncs  to  purse w. 
The  horrible  sea-satvre,  that  doth  shew 
His  f  careful!  face  in  time  of  greatest  storme. 
Huge  zifKus,  whom  mariners  eschew 
No   lessc   then   rockes,   (as  travellers   in- 

forme,) 
And   greedy  rosmarines  with  visages  de- 
forme. 

XXV 

All  these,  and  thousand  thousands  many 
more, 

And  more  deformed  monsters  thousand  fold, 

# 


With  dreadfull  noise  and  hollow  roml 

rore, 
Came  rushing,  in  the  fomy  wa' 
Which  seemed  to  fly  for  feare  l      i  w 

hold: 
Ne  wonder,  if  these  did  the  knight  apn 
For  all,  that  here  on  earth  we  dre 

hold. 
Be  but  as  bugs  to  fearen  babes  withall, 
Compared  to  the  creatures  in  the  aesi 

trail. 

XXVI 

*  Feare  nought,'  then  saide  the  palmer  ^ 

aviz'd ; 
'  For  these  same  monsters  are  not 

deed. 
But  are  into  these  fearefull  shapes 

guiz'd 
By  that  same  wicked  witch,  to  i 

dreed. 
And  draw  ^m  on  this  joomey  to 

ceed.* 
Tho,  lifting  up  his  vertuons  staffe  on  W 
He  smote  the  sea,  which  calmed  was ' 

speed. 
And  all  that  dreadfull  armie  fast  gan  ih< 
Into  great    Tethys  bosome,   where 

hidden  lye. 

XXVII 

Quit  from  that  danger,  forth  their  • 

they  kept. 
And  as  they  went  they  heard  a  mefuU  c^ 
Of  one  that  wayld  and  pittifuUy  wept^ 
Tliat  through  the  sea  the  resoanding  pi 

did  fly: 
At  last  they  in  an  island  did  espy 
A  s(>emely  maiden,  sitting  by  the  shoN^ 
That  with  great  sorrow  and  sad  agooy 
Seemed  some  great  misfortune  to  depkiib 
And  lowd  to  them  for  succour  oallaa  9^ 


more. 


XXVIII 


Which  Guyon  hearing,  streight 

bad 
To   stere  the  bote  towards  that  dokfiJ 

mayd. 
That  he  might  know  and  ease  her  i 

sad: 
Who,  him  avizing  better,  to  him  sayd: 
*  Faire  sir,  be  not  displeaisd  if  disobayd: 
For  ill  it  were  to  hearken  to  her  eiy; 
For  she  is  inly  nothing  ill  apayd. 
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ly  womanish  fine  forgery, 
ubbome  hart  t'  affect  with  fraile 
ifirmity. 

XXIX 

ch  when  she  your  courage  hath  in- 
lind 

1  foolish  pitty,  then  her  guilefull 
ayt 

.  embosome  deeper  in  your  mind, 
your  ruine  at  the  last  awayt.' 
ight  was  ruled,  and   the  boteman 
trayt 
1  his  course  with  stayed  stedfast- 

shroncke,  ne  ever  sought  to  bayt 
;d  amies  for  toylesome  wearinesse, 
:h  his  oares  did  sweepe  the  watry 
vildemesse. 

XXX 

N  they  nigh  approched  to  the  sted, 

as  those  mermayds  dwelt:  it  was  a 

till 

my  bay,  on  th'  one  side  sheltered 

e  brode  shadow  of  an  hoarie  hill, 

>ther  side  an  high  rocke  toured  still, 

ixt  them  both  a  pleasaunt  port  they 

nade, 

.  like  an  halfe  theatre  fulfill: 

those   five   sisters    had    continuall 

rade, 

I  to  bath  themselves  in  that  deceipt- 
ull  shade. 

XXXI 

ere   faire   ladies,  till   they   fondly 
triv'd 

*  Heliconian  maides  for  maystery; 
n  they  over-comen,  were  depriv'd 
proud  beautie,  and  th'  one  moyity 
rmd  to  fish,  for  their  bold  surquedry; 
upper  halfe  their  hew  retayned  still, 
ir  sweet  skill  in  wonted  melody; 
!ver  after  they  abusd  to  ill, 
e  weake  traveillers,  whom  gotten 
bey  did  kill. 

XXXII 

to  Guyon,  as  he  passed  by, 
easaunt  tunes  they  sweetly  thus  ap- 
lyde: 

fayre  sonne  of  gentle  Faery, 
;  in  mightie  armes  most  magnifyde 

II  knights  that  ever  batteill  tryde, 


O  turne  thy  rudder  hetherward  a  while: 
Here   may  thy  storme-bett  vessell   safely 

ryde; 
This  is  the  port  of  rest  from  troublous  toyle, 
The  worldes  sweet  in  from  paind  and  wea- 
risome turmoyle.' 

XXXIII 

With  that  the  rolling  sea,  resounding  soft, 
In  his  big  base  them  fitly  answered. 
And  on  die  rocke  the  waves  breaking  aloft, 
A  solemne  meane  unto  them  measured, 
The  whiles  sweet  Zephyrus  lowd  whisteled 
His  treble,  a  straunge  kinde  of  harmony; 
Which  Guyons  senses  softly  tickeled, 
That  he  the  boteman  bad  row  easily, 
And  let  him  heare  some  part  of  their  lare 
melody. 

XXXIV 

But  him  the  palmer  from  that  vanity 
With  temperate  advice  discounselled. 
That  they  it  past,  and  shortly  gan  descry 
The  land,  to  which  their  course  they  leveled; 
AV  hen  suddeinly  a  grosse  fog  over  spred 
With  his  dull  vapour  all  that  desert  has, 
And  heavens  chearefull  face  enveloped. 
That  all  things  one,  and  one  as  nothing  was. 
And  this  great  universe  seemd  one  confused 


mas. 


XXXV 


Thereat  they  greatly  were  dismayd,  ne  wist 
How  to  direct  theyr  way  in  darkenes  wide. 
But  feard  to  wander  in  that  wastefull  mist. 
For  tombling  into  mischief e  unespide : 
Worse  is  the  daunger  hidden  then  descride. 
Suddeinly  an  innumerable  flight 
Of  harmef  ull  f  owles,  about  them  fluttering, 

cride. 
And  with  their  wicked  wings  them  ofte  did 

smight. 
And  sore  annoyed,  groping  in  that  griesly 

night. 

XXXVI 

Even  all  the  nation  of  unfortunate 
And  fatall  birds  about  them  flocked  were, 
Such  as  by  nature  menabhorre  and  hate; 
The  ill-faste  owle,  deaths  dreadfull   mes- 

sengere. 
The  hoars  night-raven,  trump  of  dolefuH 

drere. 
The  lether-winged  batt,  dayes  enimy. 
The  ruefull  strich,  still  waiting  on  the  bere^ 
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The  whistler  shrill,  that  who  so  heares  doth 
The  hellish  harpyes,  prophets  of  sad  destiny. 

XXXVII 

All  those,  and  all  that  els  does  horror  breed, 

About  them  flew,  and  iild  their  sayles  with 
feare: 

Yet  stayd  they  not,  but  forward  did  pro- 
ceed, 

Whiles  th'  one  did  row,  and  th'  other  stifly 
steare; 

Till  that  at  last  the  weather  g^  to  cleare. 

And  the  faire  land  it  selfe  did  playnly  sheow. 

Said  then  the  palmer:  *  Lo  where  does  ap- 
peare 

The  figicred  soile  where  all  our  perills  g^ow; 

Theriore,  sir  knight,  your  ready  arms 
about  you  throw. 

XXXVIII 

He  hearkned,   and  his   armes  about  him 

tooke, 
The  whiles  tlie  nimble  bote  so  well  her  sped. 
That  with  her  crooked  keele  the  land  she 

strooke. 
Then  forth  tbe  noble  Guyon  sallied. 
And  his  sage  palmer,  that  him  governed; 
But  th'  other  by  bis  bote  behind  did  stay. 
They  marched  fayrly  forth,  of  nought  ydred. 
Both  flrmely  amid  for  every  hara  assay. 
With  constancy  and  care,  gainst  daunger 

and  dismay. 

XXXIX 

Ere  long  they  heard  an  hideous  bellowing 
Of  many  beasts,  that  roard  outrageously, 
As  if  that  hungers  poynt  or  Venus  sting 
Had  them  enraged  with  fell  surquedry ; 
Yet  nought  they  feard,  but  past  on  hardily, 
Untill  they  came  in  yew  of  those  wilde 

beasts: 
Who  all  attonce,  gaping  full  greedily. 
And  rearing  fercely  their  upstarting  crests. 
Ran  towards,  to  devoure  those  unexpected 

guests. 

XL 

But  soone  as  they  approcbt  with  deadly 

threat. 
The  palmer  over  them  liis  staffe  upheld. 
His  mighty  stafife,  that  could  all  charmes 

defeat: 
Eftesoones  their  stubbome  corages  were 

queld, 


And  high  advaunoed  crests  downe  i 

feld; 
Instead  of  fraying,  they  them  se) 

feare, 
And  trembled,  as  them  passing  t 

held: 
Such  wondrous  powre  did  in  thai 

peare. 
All  monsters  to  subdew  to  him  Un 

beare. 

XLI 

Of  that  same  wood  it  fram'd  was  cm 
Of  which  Caduceus  whilome  was  m 
Caduceus,  the  rod  of  Mercury, 
With  which  he  wonts  the  S^gian  : 

invade. 
Through  ghastly  horror  and  etema] 
Th'  ini^mall  feends  with  it  he  can  a 
And  Orcus  tame,  whome  nothing  c 

suade. 
And  rule  the  Furyes,  when  they  i 

rage: 
Such  yertue  in  his  staffe  bad  eke  this 


sage. 


xui 


Thence  passing  forth,  they  shortly 

ryye 
Whereas  the  Bowre  of  Blisse  was  s 
A  place  pickt  out  by  choyce  of  best 
That  Natures  worke  by  art  can  imi 
In  which  what  ever  in  this  worldly 
Is  sweete,  and  pleasing  onto  liying 
Or  that  may  dayntest  fantasy  aegn 
Was  poured  forth  with  plentif nU  d 
And  made  there  to  aboimd  witk 

afBuence. 

XLin 

Goodly  it  was  enclosed  rowiid  abov 
As  well  their  entred  g^uestes  to  keen 
As  those  unruly  beasts  to  hold  wiu 
Yet  was  the  fence  thereof  but  wei 

thin; 
Nought  feard  theyr  force,  that. fort 

win. 
But  wisedomes  powre,  and  tempe 

might. 
By  which   the  mightiest  things 

bin: 
And  eke  the  gate  was  wronglit 

staunce  light, 
Rather  for  pleasme  then  for  btl 

fight. 
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XLIV 

ed  was  of  precious  yvory, 

tmd  a  worke  of  admirable  witt; 

rein  all  the  famous  history 

1  and  Medsea  was  ywritt; 

hty  charmes,  her  furious  loving  fitt, 

lly  conquest  of  the  golden  fleece, 

jQ  fayth,  and  love  too  lightly  flitt, 

ndred  Argo,  which   in   venturous 

eece 

■onorh  the  Euxine  seas  bore  all  the 

owr  of  Greece. 

XLV 

it  have  seene  the  frothy  billowes 

le  ship,  as  thorough  them  she  went, 

!md  the  waves  were  into  yvory, 

f  into  the  waves  were  sent; 

berwhere    the    snowy    substaunce 

jrent 

rmell,  like  the  boyes  blood  therein 

led, 

spectacle  did  represent; 
crwhilcs  with  gold  besprinkeled, 
id  thenchaunted  flame,  which  did 
reusa  wed. 

XL\T 

and  more  might  in  that  goodly  gate 

that  ever  open  stood  to  all 

hether  came :  but  in  the  porch  there 

ite 

y  personage  of  stature  tall, 

iblaunce  pleasing,  more  then  natur- 

.veilers  to  him  seemd  to  entize ; 
er  garment  to  the  ground  did  fall, 
r  about  his  heeles  in  wanton  >vize, 
for  speedy  pace  or  manly  exercize. 

XLVll 

that  place  him  Genius  did  call: 

;  celestiall  powre,  to  whom  the  care 

md  generation  of  all 

3S,  perteines  in  charge  particulare, 

ndrous  things  concerning  our  wel- 

ire, 

lunge  phantomes,  doth  lett  us  ofte 

)r8ee, 

i  of  secret  ill  bids  us  beware: 

onr  selfe,  whom  though  we  doe 

jc  see, 

I  doth  in  him  selfe  it  well  perceive 

>  bee. 


XLVIU 

Therefore  a  god  him  sage  antiquity 
Did  wisely  make,  and  good  Agoistes  call: 
But  this  same  was  to  tibat  quite  contrary. 
The  foe  of  life,  that  good  envyes  to  all, 
That  secretly  doth  us  procure  to  fall. 
Through    guilefull    semblants,  which  he 

makes  us  see. 
He  of  this  gardin  had  the  govemall. 
And  Pleasures  porter  was  devizd  to  bee, 
Holding  a  staffe  in  hand  for  more  formali- 

tee. 

XLIX 

With  diverse  flowres  he  daintily  was  deckt, 
And  strowed  rownd  about,  and  by  his  side 
A  mighty  mazer  bowle  of  wine  was  sett, 
As  if  it  had  te  him  bene  sacrifide; 
Wherewith  all  new-come  guests  he  gratj- 

fide: 
So  did  he  eke  Sir  Guyon  passing  by: 
But  he  his  ydle  ourtesie  defide. 
And  overthrew  his  bowle  disdainfully. 
And  broke  his  staff e,  with  which  he  charmed 

semblgnts  sly. 


Thus  being  entred,  they  behold  arownd 
A  large   and    spacious    plaine,  on   every 

side 
Strowed  with  pleasauns,  whose  fayre  grassy 

grownd 
Mantled  with  greene,  and  goodly  beautifide 
With  all  the  ornaments  of  Floraes  pride, 
Wherewith   her  mother  Art,  as  halfe  in 

scome 
Of  niggard  Nature,  like  a  pompous  bride 
Did  decke  her,  and  too  lavishly  adome. 
When  forth  from  virgin  bowre  she  comes 

in  th'  early  mome. 

LI 

Thereto  the  heavens  alwayes  joviall, 
Lookte   on   them   lovely,  still  in  stedfast 

state, 
Ne  suffred  storme  nor  frost  on  them  to 

fall. 
Their  tender  buds  or  leaves  to  violate. 
Nor  scorching  heat,  nor  cold  intemperate, 
T'  afflict  the  creatures  which  therein  did 

dwell. 
But  the  milde  ayre  with  season  moderate 
Gently  attempred,  and  disposd  so  well. 
That  still  it  breathed  forth  sweet  s]^tuid 

holesom  smelL 
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LII 

More  sweet  and  holesome  then  the  pleasaunt 

hill 
Of  Rhodope,  on  which  the  nimphe  that  bore 
A  gyaunt  babe  her  self e  for  g^iefe  did  kill; 
Or  the  Thessalian  Tempe,  where  of  yore 
Fayre  Daphne  Phsebus  hart  with  love  did 

gore; 
Or  Ida,  where  the  gods  lov'd  to  repayre, 
When  ever  they  their  heavenly  bowres  for- 

lore; 
Or  sweet  Pamasse,  the  haunt  of  Muses 

fayre; 
Or  Eden  selfe,  if  ought  with  Eden  mote 

compayre. 

LIII 

Much  wondred  Guyon  at  the  fayre  aspect 
Of  that  sweet  place,  yet  sufifrea  no  delight 
To  sincke  into  his  sence,  nor  mind  a£Pect, 
But  passed  forth,  and  lookt  still  forward 

right, 
Brydling  hb  will,  and  maystering  his  might: 
TiU  that  he  came  unto  another  gate. 
No  gate,  but  like  one,  being  goodly  dight 
With  bowes  and  braunches,  which  did  broad 

dilate 
Their  clasping  armes,  in  wanton  wreathings 

intricate: 

Liv 

So  fashioned  a  porch  with  rare  device, 
Archt  over  heaa  with  an  embracing  vine, 
Whose  bonnches,  banging  downc,  seemd  to 

entice 
All  passers  by  to  taste  their  lushious  wine. 
And  did  them  selves  into  their  hands  in- 
cline, 
As  freely  offering  to  be  gathered: 
Some  deepe  empurpled  as  the  hyacine. 
Some  as  the  rubine  laughing  sweetely  red, 
Some   like   faire  emeraudes,  not  yet  well 
ripened. 

LV 

And  them  amongst,  some  were  of  burnisht 

gold. 
So  mado  by  art,  to  beautify  the  rest. 
Which  did  themselves  emongst  the  leaves 

enfold. 
As  lurking  from  the  vew  of  covetous  g^est. 
That  the  weake  boughes,  with  so  rich  load 

opprest. 
Did  bow  adowne,  as  overburdened. 
Under  that  porch  a  comely  dame  did  rest, 


Clad  in  fayre  weedes,  but  fowle  du 
And  garments  loose,  that  seemd 
for  womanhed. 

LVI 

In  her  left  hand  a  cup  of  gold  she 
And  with  her  right  the  riper  fruit  d 
Whose  sappy  liquor,   that  with 

sweld, 
Into  her  cup  she  scruzd,  with  daiat 
Of  her  fine  fingers,  without  fowle  < 
That  so  faire  winepresse  made  * 

more  sweet: 
Thereof  she  usd  to  give  to  drinke 
Whom  passing  by  she  happened  tc 
It  was  her  guise,  all  straungers  { 

to  greet. 

LVII 

So  she  to  Guyon  offred  it  to  tast, 
Who,  taking  it  out  of  her  tender  h 
The  cup  to  ground  did  violently  o 
That  all  in  peeces  it  was  broken  f< 
And  with  the  liquor  stained  all  th< 
Whereat  Excesse  exceedingly  was 
Yet  no'te  the  same  amend,  ne  3 

stond. 
But  suffered  him  to  passe,  all  were 
Who,  nought  regardmg  her  displea 

ward  goth. 

LVIII 

There  the  most  daintie  paradise  01 
It  selfe  doth  offer  to  his  sober  eye 
In  which  all  pleasures  plenteously 
And  none  does  others  luippinesse  c 
The  painted  fiowres,  the  trees  o] 

The  dales  for  shade,  the  hilles  foi 

ing  space, 
The  trenibling  groves,  the  christal 

by; 
And  that  which  all  &dre  workes  d 

aggrace. 
The  art,  which  all  that  wrought, 

in  no  place. 

LIX 

One  would  have  thought,  (80 

rude 
And  scorned  partes  were  mingled 

fine,) 
That  Nature  had  for  wantonesse  c 
Art,  and  that  Art  at  Natt  t\ 

So  striving  each  th'  other  w 
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iich  did  the  others  worke  more  beautify; 

•odiffVing  both  in  willes  agreed  in  fine: 
So  all  agreed  through  sweete  diversity, 
This  gardin  to  adorne  with  all  variety. 

LX 

midst  of  all  a  fountaine  stood, 
n  nciiesb  substance  that  on  earth  might 

bee, 
!o  pore  and  shiny  that  the  silver  flood 
[lirough  every  channell  running  one  might 

see: 
Aost  goodly  it  with  curious  ymageree 
Wis  overwrought,   and  shapes   of  naked 

boyes, 
Of  which  some  seemd  with  lively  jollitee 
To  fly  about  playing  their  wanton  toyes, 
Whylest  others  did  them  selves  embay  in 

liquid  joyes. 

LXI 

And  over  all,  of  purest  gold  was  spred 
A  trayle  of  yvie  in  his  native  hew: 
For  the  rich  metall  was  so  coloiu*ed, 
That  wight,  who  did  not  well  avis'd  it  vew. 
Would  surely  deeme  it  to  bee  yvie  trew: 
Low  his  lascivious  armes  adown  did  creepe, 
That  themselves  dipping  in  the  silver  dew, 
Their  fleecy  flowres  they  tenderly  did  steepe, 
Which  drops  of  christall  seemd  for  wantones 
to  weep. 

LXII 

Infinit  streames  continually  did  well 
Out  of  this  fountaine,  sweet  and  faire  to  see, 
The  which  into  an  ample  laver  fell, 
And  shortly  grew  to  so  great  quantitie. 
That  like  a  litle  lake  it  seemd  to  bee; 
Whose  depth   exceeded  not    three   cubits 

That  through   the  waves   one   might   the 

bottom  see, 
AUpav'd  beneath  with  jaspar  shining  bright, 
That  seemd  the  fountaine  in  that  sea  did 

sayle  upright. 

LXIII 

And  all  the  margent  round  about  was  sett 
With  shady  laurell  trees,  thence  to  defend 
The  sunny  beames,  which  on  the  billowes 

bett. 
And  those  which  therein  bathed  mote  offend. 
As  Guyon  hapned  by  the  same  to  wend, 
^0  naked  damzelles  he  therein  espyde, 
Which,  therein  bathing,  seemed  to  contend 


And  wrestle  wantonly,  ne  car'd  to  hyde 
Their  dainty  partes  from  vew  of  any  which 
them  eyd. 

LXIV 

Sometimes  the  one  would   lift  the   other 

quight 
Above  the  waters,  and  then  downe  againe 
Her  plong,  as  over  maystered  by  might, 
Where  both  awhile  would  covered  remaine, 
And  each  the  other  from  to  rise  restraine; 
The  whiles  their  snowy  limbes,  as  through 

a  vele. 
So  through  the  christall  waves  appeared 

plaine: 
Then  suddeinly  both  would  themselves  un- 

hele, 
And  th'  amarous  sweet  spoiles  to  g^reedy 

eyes  revele. 

LXV 

As    that  faire   starre,   the    messenger  of 

mome, 
His  deawy  face  out  of  the  sea  doth  reare, 
Or  as  the  Cyprian  g^desse,  newly  borne 
Of  th^  oceans  fruitfull  froth,  did  first  ap- 

peare. 
Such  seemed  they,  and  so  their  yellow  heare 
Christalline  humor  dropped  downe  apace. 
Whom  such  when  Guyon  saw,  he  drew  liim 

neare, 
And  somewhat  gan  relent  his  earnest  pace; 
His  stubbome  brest  gan  secret  pleasaunce 

to  embrace. 

LXVI 

The  wanton  maidens,  him  espying,  stood 
Gazing  a  while  at  his  unwonted  gube; 
Then  th'  one  her  selfe  low  ducked  in  the 

flood, 
Abasht  that  her  a  strauuger  did  avise: 
But  thother  rather  higher  did  arise. 
And  her  two  lilly  paps  aloft  displayd, 
And  all,  that  might  his  melting  hart  entyse 
To  her  delights,  she  unto  him  oewrayd: 
The  rest,  hidd  underneath,  him  more  de- 
sirous made. 

Lxvn 

With  that  the  other  likewise  up  arose. 
And  her  faire  lockes,  which  formerly  were 

bownd 
XJp  in  one  knott,  she  low  adowne  did  lose: 
Which,  flowing  long  and  thick,  her  cloth'd 

arownd. 
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And  th'  YTorie  in  gulden  mantle  g^wnd: 
So  that  laire  spectacle  from  him  was  reft, 
Yet  that  which  reft  it  no  lesse  faire  was 

fownd: 
So  hidd  in  lockes  and  waves  from  lookers 

theft, 
Nought  but  her  lovely  face  she  for  his  look- 
ing left. 

LXVIII 

Withall  she  laughed,  and  she  blusht  witb- 

all. 
That  blushing  to  her  laughter  gave  more 

grace, 
And  laughter  to  her  blushing,  as  did  fall. 
Now  when  they  spyde  the  knight  to  slacke 

his  pace. 
Them  to  behold,  and  in  his  sparkling  face 
The  secrete  signes  of  kindled  lust  appeare, 
Their  wanton  meriments  they  did  encreace. 
And  to  }iim  beckned  to  approch  more  neare. 
And  sbewd  him  many  sights,  that  corage 

cold  could  reare. 

LXIX 

On  which  when  gazing  him  the  palmer  saw. 
He  much  rebukt  those  wandnng  eyes  of 

his, 
And,  counseld  well,  him  forward  thence  did 

draw. 
Now  are  they  come  nigh  to  the  Bowre  of 

Blis, 
Of  her  fond  favorites  so  nam'd  amis: 
When   thus  the   imlnier:  <Now,   air,  well 

avise ; 
For  here  the  end  of  all  our  traveill  is: 
Here  wonnos  Acrasia,  whom  we  must  sur- 
prise, 
£lfl  she  will  slip  away,  and  all  our  drift  de- 
spise.' 

LXX 

Eftsoones  they  heard  a  most  melodious 

sound. 
Of  all  that  mote  delight  a  daintie  eare. 
Such  as  attonce  might  not  on  living  ground, 
Save  in  this  paradise,  be  heard  elswhere: 
Right  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it 

heare. 
To  read  what  manner  musicke  that  mote 

bee: 
For  all  that  pleasine  is  to  living  eare 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmonee; 
Birdes,  voices,  instruments,  windes,  waters, 

all  agree. 


i« 


LXXI 

The  joyous  birdes,  shrouded  in  e 

shade, 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attempted  tm 
Th'  angelicall  soft  trembling  voyces  n 
To  th'  instruments  divine  respondeno 
The  silver  soimding  instruments  did 
With  the  base  murmure  of  the  waten  1 
The  waters  fall  with  difference  discreet 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  i        did  ( 
The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  i 

all. 

LXXII 

There,  whence  that  musick  seemed  bevi 

to  bee. 
Was  the  faire  witch,  her  self e  now  sol 
With  a  new  lover,  whom,  through  aoiccni 
And  witchcraft,  she  from  £arre  did  thettei 

'    bring: 
There  she  had  him  now  laid  a  slombenngi 
In  secret  shade  after  long  wanton  jo, 
Whilst  round  about  them  pleaaaumij 

sing 
Many  faire  ladies  and  lascivious  boyeii 
That  ever  mixt  their  song  with  light  li 

tious  toyes. 

LXXIII 

And  all  that  while,  right  OTer  him  iki 

hong, 
With  her  raise  eyes  fast  fixed  in  his  sigliti 
As  seeking  medicine  whence  she  was  stoqgi 
Or  CTeedily  depasturing  delight: 
And  oft  inclining  downe,  with  kisses  light, 
For  feare  of  waking  him,  his  lins  bedewd, 
And  through  his  humid  eyes  did  sucks  * ' 

spright. 

Quite  molten  into  lust  and  pleasure  Iswd; 
Wherewith  she  sighed  soft,  as  if  his  case  dis 

rewd. 

LXXIV 

The  whiles  some  one  did  channt  this  lovely 

lay:  — 
Ah  I  see,  who  so  ftiyre  thing  doest  fiune  to 

see. 
In  springing  flowre  the  image  of  tfar  dmy; 
Ah !  see  the  virgin  rose,  how  sweetty  shee 
Doth  first  peepe  foorth  with  hanhlwll  mo- 

destee, 
That  fairer  seemes,  the  lesse  ye  sm  htat 

may; 
Lo  I  see  soone  after,  how  more  bold 

free 
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bared  bosome  8he  doth  broad  dis- 
play; 

see  soone  after,  how  she  fades  and  falls 
away. 

LXXV 

asseth,  in  the  passing  of  a  day, 
lortall  life  the  leaf e,  the  bud,  the  flowre, 
nore  doth  fiorish  after  first  decay, 
:  earst  was  sought  to  deck   both  bed 

and  bowre 
oany  a  lady,  and  many  a  paramowre : 
ler  therefore  the  rose,  whilest  yet  is 

prime, 
soone  comes  age,  that  will  her  pride 

deflowre: 
tier  the  rose  of  love,  whilest  yet  is  time, 
ilest  loving  thou  mayst  loved  be  with 

equall  crime. 

LXX\T 

oeast,  and  then  gan  all  the  quire  of 

birdes 

diverse  notes  t'  attune  unto  his  lay, 
ut  approvaimce  of  his  pleasing  wordes. 
I  constant  payre  heard  all  that  he  did 

say, 
•  swarved  not,  but  kept  their  forward 

way, 
•ough  many  covert  groves  and  thickets 

close, 
irhich  they  creeping  did  at  last  display 
it  wanton  lady,  with  her  lover  lose, 
tose  sleepie  head  she  in  her  lap  did  soft 

dispose.  t 

Lxxvn 

an  a  bed  of  roses  she  was  layd, 

faint  through  heat,  or  dight  to  pleasant 

sin, 
1  was  arayd,  or  rather  disarayd, 
in  a  vele  of  silke  and  silver  thin, 
it  hid  no  whit  her  alablaster  skin, 
t  rather  shewd  more   white,   if  more 

might  bee: 
re  subtile  web  Arachne  cannot  spin, 
r  the  fine   nets,  which  oft  we  woven 

see 
scorched  deaw,  do  not  in  th*  ayre  more 

lightly  flee. 

LXXVIII 

p  snowy  brest  was  bare  to  ready  spoyle 
hnngry  eies,  which  n'ote  therewith  be 
fild; 


And  yet  through  languour  of  her  late  sweet 

toyle, 
Few  drops,  more  cleare  then  nectar,  forth 

distUd, 
That  like  pure    orient  perles  adowne  it 

trild; 
And  her  faire  eyes,  sweet  smyling  in  de- 

Ught, 
Moystened  their  fierie  beames,  with  which 

she  thrild 
Fraile  harts,  yet  quenched  not,  like  starry 

light. 
Which,  sparckling  on  the  silent  waves,  does 

seeme  more  bright. 

LXXIX 

The  young  man,  sleeping  by  her,  seemd  to 

be 
Some  goodly  swayne  of  honorable  place, 
That  certes  it  g^eat  pitty  was  to  see 
Him  his  nobility  so  fowle  deface: 
A  sweet  regard  and  amiable  grace. 
Mixed  with  manly  stemesse,  did  appeare, 
Yet  sleeping,  in  his  well  proportiond  face, 
And  on  his  tender  lips  the  downy  heare 
Did  now   but  freshly  spring,  and  silken 

blossoms  beare. 

LXXX 

His  warlike  armes,  the  ydle  instruments 
Of  sleeping  praise,  were  hong  upon  a  tree, 
And  his  brave   shield,  full  of  old  moni- 

ments, 
Was  fowly  ra'st,  that  none  the  signes  might 

see; 
Ne  for  them,  ne  for  honour,  cared  hee, 
Ne  ought  that  did  to   his  advauncement 

tend. 
But  in  lewd  loves,  and  wastf ull  luxuree. 
His  dayes,   his  goods,  his   bodie   he   did 

spend: 
O  horrible  enchantment,  that  him  so  did 

blend  I 

LXXXI 

The  noble  Elfe  and  carefull  palmer  drew 
So  nigh  them,  minding  nought  but  lustful! 

game. 
That  suddein  forth  they  on  them  rusht,  and 

threw 
A  subtile  net,  which  only  for  that  same 
The  skilfuU  palmer  formally  did  frame: 
So  held  them  under  fast,  the  whiles  the 

rest 
Fled  all  away  for  feare  of  fowler  shame. 
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The  faire  enchaimtresse,  so  unwares   op- 

prest, 
Tryde  all  her  arts  and   all   her  sleights, 

thence  out  to  wrest. 

Lxxxn 

And   eke  her   lover    strove :   hut    all    in 

vaine; 
For  that  same  net  so  cunningly  was  wound, 
That  neither  guile  nor  force  might  it  di- 

stminc. 
They  tooke   them    both,   and   both   them 

strongly  bound 
In  captive  bandes,  which  there  they  readie 

found: 
But  her  in  chaincs  of  adamant  he  tyde; 
For  nothing  else  might  keepe  her  safe  and 

sound; 
But  Verdant  (so  he  hight)  he  soone  un- 

tyde. 
And  coimsell  sag^  in  steed  thereof  to  him 

applyde. 

LXXXIII 

But  all  those  pleasaunt  bowres  and  pallace 

brave 
Guyon   broke   downe,   with    rigoiu:    pitti- 

lessc ; 
Xe  ought  their  goodly  workmanship  might 

save 
Them  from  the  tempest  of  his  wrathful- 

nesse, 
But  that  tlieir  blisse  he  tum'd  to  baleful- 

nesse : 
Their  groves  he  feld,  their  gardins  did  de- 
face, 
Their  arbers  spoylc,   their  cabinets   sup- 

presse, 
Their  banket  houses  bume,  their  buildings 

race, 
And,  of  tlie   fay  rest   late,  now  made  the 

fowlest  place. 

LXXXIV 

Then   led   they   her  away,  and   eke   that 

knight 
They  with  them  led,  both  sorroin-fuU  and 

sad: 
The  wav  thev  came,  the  same   retoum'd 

they  right, 
Till  thev  arrived  where  they  lately  had 
Charm\\  those  wild-beasts,  that  rag^d  with 

furie  mad: 
Which,  now  awaking,  fierce  at  them  gan 

fly. 


As  in  their  mistresse  reakew,  whom  tl 

lad; 
But  them  the  palmer  Boone  did  pacify. 
Then  Guyon  askt,  whaJt  meant  those  1 

which  there  did  ly. 

LXXXV 

Sayd  he :  *  These  seeming  beasts  are 

indeed, 
Whom  this  enchauntresse  hath  trai  ' 

thus, 
Whylome  her  lovers,  which  her  lusies  d 

feed. 
Now  turned  into  figures  hideous. 
According  to  their  mindes  like  uKmstw 

ous.' 
*  Sad  end,'  quoth  he,  *  of  life  intempeimle^ 
And  moumef ull  meed  of  joyes  delicioiis  I 
But,  palmer,  if  it  mote  thee  so  aggrate, 
Let  them  returned  be  unto  their  formal 

state.' 

LXXX\T 

Streight  way  he  with  his  Tertnons  st 

them  strooke. 
And  streight  of  beastes  they  oomely 

became; 
Yet  being  men  they  did  onmanly  looke. 
And    stared    ghastly,    some    rar    ini 

shame, 
And  some  for  wrath,  to  see  their  eaptivt 

dame: 
But  one  above  the  rest  in  specially 
That  had  an  hog  beene  late,  night  Grylle  hf 

nanK, 
Repyned  greatly,  and  did  him  miscall. 
That  had  from  hoggish  forme  him  bro 

to  naturall. 

Lxxxvn 

Saide  Guyon:  'See  the  mind  of  beastly 

man. 
That    liath    so    soone   forgot   the    exeeW 

lence 
Of  his  creation,  when  he  life  began, 
That  now  he  chooseth,  with  vile  diffav- 

ence. 
To  be  a  beast,  and  lacke  intelligence.' 
To  whom  the  palmer  thns:  *  The  donghill 

kinde 
Delightes  in  filth  and  fowle  incontinenee: 
Let  Gryll  be  Gryll,  and  have  his  hoggidh 

minde; 
But  let  us  hence  denart,  whileit 

serves  and  winae.' 
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THE    THIRDE  BOOKE 
OF    THE    FAERIE  QUEENE 
CONTAYNING 
THE    LEGEND   OF  BRITOMARTIS 

OR  J 

OF  CHASTITY 


It  falls  me  here  to  write  of  Chastity, 
"niat  fo-yrest  vertue,  far  above  the  rest; 
For  ^wbich  what  ueedes  me  fetch  from  Faery 
Forreine  ensamples,  it  to  have  exprest  ? 
Sith  it  is  shrined  in  my  Sovecaines  brest, 
And  formd  so  lively  in  each  perfect  part, 
That  to  all  ladies,  which  have  it  profest, 
Neede  but  behold  the  pourtraict  of  her  hart. 
If  poftrtrayd  it  might  bee  by  any  living  art. 

II 

But  living  art  may  not  least  part  expresse, 
Nor  life-resembling  pencill  it  can  paynt. 
All  were  it  Zeuxb  or  Praxiteles: 
His  dsedale  hand  would  faile,  and  greatly 

^"Kynt, 
And  her  perfections  with  his  error  taynt: 
Ne  poets  witt,  that  passeth  painter  farre 
In  picturing  the  parts  of  beauty  daynt, 
So  hard  a  workemanship  adventure  darre, 
For  fear  through  want  of  words  her  excel- 
lence to  marre. 

m 

How  then  shall  I,  apprentice  of  the  skill 
That  whilome  in  divinest  wits  did  rayne, 
Presume  so  high  to  stretch  mine  hiuuble 

quill  ? 
Yet  now  my  luckelesse  lott  doth  me  con- 

strayne 
Hereto  perforce.   But,  O  dredd  Soverayne, 
Thus  far  forth  pardon,  sith  that  choicest 

witt 
Cannot    your    glorious    pourtraict    figure 

playne, 
That  I  in  colourd  showes  may  shadow  itt,  - 
And  antique  praises  unto  present  persons 
_  litt. 

IV 

But  if  in  living  colours,  and  right  hew. 
Your  selfe  you  covet  to  sec  pictured, 
AVho    can   it   doe   more   lively,   or    more 
trew. 


Then  that  sweete  verse,  with  nectar  sprinck- 

In  which  a  gracious  servaunt  pictured 
His  Cynthia,  his  heavens  fayrest  light  ? 
That  with  his  melting  sweetnes  ravished, 
And  with  the  wonder  of  her  beames  bright^ 
My  sences  lulled  are  in  slomber  of  delight. 


But  let  that  same  delitious  poet  lend 

A  little  leave  imto  a  rusticke  Muse 

To  sing  his  mistresse  prayse,  and  let  him 

mend. 
If  ought  amis  her  liking  may  abuse : 
Ne  let  his  fayrest  Cynthia  refuse. 
In  mirrours  more  then  one  her  selfe  to 

see. 
But  either  Gloriana  let  her  chuse,  ^ 
Or  in  Belphcebe  fashioned  to  bee:* 
In  th'  one  her  rule,  in  th'  other  her  rare 

chastitee. 


J 


CANTO   I 


Ouyon  encountreth  Britomart : 
Fayre  Florimell  is  chaced  : 

Dueaaaes  troiues  and  Malecaataaa 
champions  are  defaced. 


The    famous    Briton    Prince    and   Faery 

knight. 
After  long  wayes  and  perilous  paines  en- 
dured. 
Having  their  weary  limbes  to  perfect  plight 
Restord,  and  sory  wounds  right  well  recur*d, 
Of  the  faire  Alma  greatly  were  procured  ' 
To  make  there  lenger  sojoiuTie  and  abode ;  - 
But  when  thereto  they  might  not  be  allur'd 
From  seeking  praise  and  deeds  of  armas 

abrode. 
They  courteous  conge  tooke,  and  forth  to- 
gether yode. 

II 

But  the  captiv*d  Acrasia  he  sent,  " 
Because  of  traveill  long,  a  nigher  way. 
With  a  strongf  gard,  all  reskew  to  prevent, 
And  her  to  Faery  court  safe  to  convay,  " 
That  her  for  witncs  of  his  hard  assay 
Unto  his  Faery  Queene  he  might  present: 
But  he  him  selfe  betooke  another  way, 
To  make  more  triall  of  his  hardiment, 
And  seeke  adventures,  as  he  with  Prince 
Arthure  went. 
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III 

Long  so  they  traveiled  through  wastefull 

wayes, 
Where  daung^rs  dwelt,  and  perils  most  did 

wonne, 
To  hunt  for  glory  and  renowmed  prayse : 
Full  many  countreyes  they  did  overronne, 
From  the  uprising  to  the  setting  sunne, 
And  many  hard  adventures  did  atchieve ;  ^ 
Of  all  the  which  they  honour  ever  wonne, 
Seeking  the  weake  oppressed  to  relieve,  ' 
And  to  recover  right  for  such  as  wrong  did 

grieve. 

IV 

At  last,  as  through  an  open  plaine  they 

yode, 
They  spide  a  knight,  that  towards  pricked " 

fayre ; 
And  Iiim  beside  an  aged  squire  there  rode. 
That  seemd  to  couch  under  his  shield  three- 

s<|uare, 
As  if  that  age  badd  him  that  burden  spare. 
And  yield  it   those  that  stouter  could   it 

wield: 
He  them  espying,  gan  him  selfe  prepare. 
And  on  his  arme  addresse  his  goodly  shield,^ 
That  bore  a  lion  jiassant  in  a  golden  field.  ^ 


Which  seeing  g^od  Sir  Guyon,  deare  be- 
sought 
The  Prince,  of  grace,  to  let  him  ronne  that 

turne. 

He  graunted :  then  the  Faery  quickly  raught  ^ 
His   ]M)ynant   si>eart>,  and   sharply  gan   to 

spume 
His  fomy  steed,  whose  fiery  feete  did  burne 
The  verdant  gras,  as  he  thereon  did  tread ; 
Ne  did  the  other  backe  his  f<K»te  retume,  ^ 
But  fiercely  forwanl  came  withouten  dread, 
And  bent  his  dreadful  speare  against  the 
others  head. 

VI 

They  beone  ymett,  and  both  theyr  points 

arrivM; 
But  Guvon  drove  so  furious  and  fell, 
Tliat  seemd  lK>th  shield  and  plate  it  would 

have  rivM: 
NathelcHso  it  bore  his  foe  not  from   his 

sell, 
But  made  him  stagger,   as   he  were   not 

well: 
But  Guyon  selfe,  ere  well  he  was  aware,  ^ 


Nigh  a  speares  length  behind  his  ero) 

fell; 
Yet  in  his  fall  so  well  him  selfe  he  hue. 
That  mischievous  mischaunce  his  life 

limbs  did  spare. 

vn 

Great  shame  and  sorrow  of  that  fsU  ht 

tooke; 
For  never  yet,  sith  warlike  ormes  he  I      .^ 
And  shivering  speare  in  bloody  field  u 

shooke. 
He  fownd  him  selfe  dishonored  so  sore.^ 
Ah  !  gentlest  knieht  that  ever  armor  bo 
Let  not  thee  ^ews^  dismounted   to  haw 

beene. 
And  brought  to  grownd,  that  never 

before; 
For  not  thy  fault,  but  secret  powre 
That  speare  enchaunted  was,  which  layd  tbet. 

on  the  greene. 

vin 

But  weenedst  thou  what  wight  tliee  orer- 

threw, 
Much  greater  griefe  and  shamef uller  re- 

grett 
For  thy  hard  fortune  then  thon  wonldst 

renew, 
That  of  a  single  damzell  thon  wert  mett 
On  equall  plaine,  and  there  so  hard  be* 

sen: 
Even  the  famous  Britomart  it  was,  <-^ 
Whom  straunge  adventure  did  from  Bri> 

tayne  fett, 
To  seeke  her  lover,  (love  far  songht,  alas  1)^ 
Whose  image  shee  had  seene  in  Venns  look* 

ing  glas. 

IX 

Full  of  disdainefull  wrath,  he  fierce  xc^ 

rose. 
For  to  revenge  that    fowle  reprochefull 

shame. 
And  snatching  his  bright  sword,  began  to^ 

close 


With  her  on  foot,  and  stontly  forward  came;  ^ 
Dye  rather  would  he  then  endure  that  same. 
Which  when  his  palmer  saw,  he  gan  to 

feare 
His  toward  perill  and  untoward  blame, 
Which  by  that  new  rencounter  he  dioiild 

reare: 
For  death  sate  on  the  point  of  that 

chaunted  speare. 
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jid  hasting  towards  him  gan  fajre  per-^ 

swade, 
jt  to  provoke  misfortiine,  nor  to  weene 
mje  speares  default  to  mend  with  cruell 
blade: 
^  by  his  mightie  science  he  had  s^ne  ^ 
lecrete  yertue  of  that  weapon  keene, 
h  mortall  puissaunce  mote   not  with- 

stond: 
thing  on  earth  mote  alwaies  happy  beene. 
I      t  hazard  were  it,  and  adventure  fond, 
!u       se  long  gotten  honour  with  one  evill 
hond. 

XI 

so      good  meanes  he  him  discounselled 
r       jrosecuting  his  revenging  rage; 
*-%  c^e  the  Prince  like  treaty  handeled, 
vrathfull  will  with  reason  to  aswage, 
nu       i  the  blame,  not  to  his  carriage, 
(otw  uis  starting  steed,  that  swarv'd  asyde,' 
M  to  the  ill  purveyaunce  of  his  page,  — 

t  had  his  furnitures  not  firmely  tyde: 
I       lis  angry  corage  fayrly  pacifyde. 

XII 

I1US  reconcilement   was   betweene  them^ 

knitt, 
ugh  goodly  temperaunce  and  affection 

chaste; 
bid  either  vowd  with  all  their  power  and 

witt, 
To  let  not  others  honour  be  defaste 
)f  friend  or  foe,  who  ever  it  embaste, 
ie  armes  to  beare  against  the  others  syde : 
Ji  which  accord  the  Prince  was  also  plaste, 
And  with  that  golden   chaine  of   concord 

tyde. 
So  gooaly  all  agreed,  they  forth  yfere  did^ 

ryde. 

XIII 

0  goodly  usage  of  those  antique  tymes, 
Ib  which  the  sword  was  servauut  imto  right !' 
When   not    for    malice    and    contentious 

crymes, 
Bat  all  for  prayse,  and  proofe  of  manly 

mi^t, 
"^  nartiall  brood  accustomed  to  fight: 

lonour  was  the  meed  of  victory, 
Aouyet  the  vanquished  had  no  despight: 
I^  utter  age  that  noble  use  envy, 
^ylt    rancor    to   avoid,  and    cruel    sor- 

quedry. 


XIV 

Long  they  thus  traveiled  in  friendly  wise, ' 
Through  countreyes  waste  and  eke  well 

edifyde, 
Seeking  adventures  hard,  to  exercise 
Their    puissaunce,   whylome    full    demly 

tryde: 
At  length  they  came  into  a  forest  wyde,-** 
Whose  hideous  horror  and  sad  trembling 

sownd 
Full  griesly  seemd:  therein  they  long  did 

ryde, 
Yet  tract  of  living    creature  none  they  < 

fownd. 
Save  beares,  lyons,  and  buls,  which  romed  . 

them  arownd. 

XV 

All  suddenly  out  of  the  thickest  brush,  ^ 
Upon  a  milkwhite  palfrey  all  alone, 
A  goodly  lady  did  foreby  them  rush,  -^ 
Whose  face  did  seeme  as  cleare  as  christall 

stone. 
And  eke  through  feare  as  white  as  whales 

bone: 
Her  garments  all  were  wrought  of  beaten -^ 

gold, 
And  all  her  steed  with  tinsell  trappings  ' 

shone. 
Which  fiedd  so  fast  that  nothing  mote  him 

hold. 
And  scarse  them  leasure  gave,  her  passing 

to  behold. 

XVI 

Still  as  she  fledd  her  eye  she  backward 

threw. 
As  fearing  evill  that  poursewd  her  fast; 
And  her  faire  yellow  locks  behind  her  flew, 
Loosely  dLsperst  with  puff  of  every  blast: 
All  as  a  blazing  starre  doth  farre  outcast 
His  hearie  beames,  and  flaming  lockes  di- 

spredd. 
At  sight  whereof  the  people  stand  aghast: 
But  the  sage  wisard  telles,  as  he  has  redd. 
That  it  importimes  death  and  dolefull  dre- 

ryhedd. 

xvn 

So  as  they  gazed  after  her  a  whyle, 
Lo  I  where  a  griesly  foster  forth  did  rush,^ 
Breathing  out  beastly  lust  her  to  defyle:  ^ 
His  tyreling  jade  he  fiersly  forth  did  push. 
Through  thicke  and  thin,  both  over  banok 
and  bush| 
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In  hope  her  to  attaine  by  hooke  or  crooke, 
That  from  his  gory  sydes  the  blood  did 

gush: 
Large   were   his  liinbes,  and  terrible   his 

looke. 
And  in  his  clownish  hand  a  sharp  bore 

speare  he  shooke. 

XVIII 

Which  outrage  when  those  gentle  knights 

did  see, 
Full  of  great  envy  and  fell  gealosy, 
They  stayd  not   to  avise  who  first  should 

DeCy 
But  all  spurd  after  fast  as  they  mote  fly,  ^ 
To  reskew  her  from  sliamefuU  villany. 
The  Prince  and  Guyon  cijually  by  live 

?lfe  pursewd.  in  hoj)c  to  win  thereby  «- 
Most  goodly  meede,  the  fairest  dame  alive : 
But  after  the  foule  foster  Timias  did  strive.^ 

XIX 

The  whiles  faire  Britomart,  whose  constant 

mind 
Would  not  so  lightly  follow  beauties  chace, 
Ne  n»ckt  of  hidies  love,  did  stay  bohynd, 
Ami  thcni  awaytoil  there  a  certaine  space,' 
To  weet  if  tliey  would  turne  backe  to  that  ^ 

place : 
But  when  she  saw  them  gone,  she  forward  ^ 

wont. 
As  lay  hor  journey,  through  that  perlous 

iwcc. 
With  stcdfivst  coragi^  and  stout  liardiment; 
No  evil  thing  she  foanl,  ne  evill  thing  she 

ment. 

XX 

At  last,  as  nigh  out  of  the  wood  she  came, 
A  stately  castlo  fur  away  sho  spydo,  — 
To  whio^  hor  sto|>8  din»otly  sho  did  frame. 
That  oastlo  ^-as  most  gtxxlly  tnlifydo, 
Aihl  plasto  for  pleasure  nigh  that  forrest  ■ 

sydo: 
Hut  fain*  U^fort*  the  pito  a  spatious  plaj-no,'^ 
MantliHl  with  grotMio,  it  si'lfo  did  sprotldcn 

wydo,  I 

On   which  sho    saw  six  knights,  that  did^ 

damivno 
Fiors  Uittaill  ag:iinst  one,  with  cruel  might  ^ 

and  mavno.  i 


\\l 

Mainoly  tlM\v  all  attomv  wp*>n  him  lai^i, 
And  wrc  Ih»»*M  on  ovorv  side  ait>wnd, 


That  nigh  he  breathlesse  grew,  yet 

dismaidy 
Ne  ever  to  them  yielded  foot  of  gro 
All  had  he  lost  much  blood  throng! 

a  wownd, 
But  stoutly  dealt  his  blowes,  and  eve: 
To  which  he  turned  in  his  wrathf  uU  i 
Made  them  recoile,aDd  fly  from  dredc 
That  none  of  all  the  six  before  hix 

assay. 

xxn 

Like  dastard  curres,  that,  having  at 
The  salvage  beast  embost  in  wearie 
Dare  not  adventure  on  the  stubborn 
Ne  byte  before,  but  rome  from  p) 

place. 
To  g^t  a  snatch,  when  turned  is  his 
In  such  distresse  and  doubtf  nil  jeop 
When  Britomart  him  saw,  she  ran  a 
Unto  his  reskew,  and  with  earnest 
Badd  those  same  sixe  forbeare  thai 

enimy. 

xxm 

But  to  her  cry  they  list  not  lenden 
Ne  ought  the  more  their  mightie  i 

surceasse, 
But  gathering  him  rownd  about  mon 
Their  direfull  rancour  rather  did  enc 
Till  that  she,  rushing  through  the  t 

preasse, 
Perforce  disparted  their  compacted 
And  sooiie  compeld  to  hearken  unto 
Tho  gan  she  myldly  of  them  to  inqi 
The  cause  of  their  dissention  and  outi 

yre. 

XXIV 

Whereto  that  single  knight  did  a 

frame: 
*  These  six  would  me  enforce  by  o( 

might. 
To  chaunge  my  liefe,  and  love  f 

dame. 
That  death  me  liefer  were  then  sc 

spight, 
So  unto  wrong  to  yield  my  wretied 
For  I  love  one,  the  truest  one  on  gn 
Ne  list  me  chaunge;  she  th'  Errant 

rgjl  hight;  " 

For  whose  deare  sake  full  many  • 

stomiid 
I  have  endurd,  and  tasted  manj  a 

wownd.* 
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XXV 

i  she,  *  then  beene  ye  sixe  ta^ 

war  wrong  by  force  to  justify: 

to  leave  his  lady  were  great 
le, 

all  is,  and  better  were  to  dy. 
lesse,  and  lesse  the  infamy, 
of  love  to  him  that  loves  but 

re  be  compeld  by  maistery; 
as  maistery  comes,  sweet  Love 
le 

nimble  winges,  and  soone  away 
>ne.' 

XXVI 

!  one  of  those  six:  *  There  dwell- 
here, 

;  castle  wall,  a  lady  fayre, 
eraine   beautie   hath   no   living 

> 

bounteous  and  so  debonayre, 

any  mote  with  her  compayre. 

>rdaind  this  law,  which  we  ap- 

e, 

knight,  which  doth  this  way  re- 

■e, 

have  no  lady  nor  no  love,  ^^ 

Qto  her  service,  never  to  remove." 

XXVII 

have  a  lady  or  a  love,    •- 
he  her  forgoe  with  fowle  de-:. 

■'» 

US  by  diiit  of  sword  approve,  ^ 
fairer  then  our  fairest  dame ;  — 
knight,  before  ye  hether  came.' 

d  Britomart,  *  the  choise  is  hard: 

Bward  had  he  that  overcame  ?  * 
advaunced  bee  to  high  regard,* 

and  have  our  ladies  love  for  his 

ird. 

XX^TEI 

aread,  sir,  if  thou  have  a  love.*-* 
;  I  sure,'  quoth  she,  *  but  lady 

■  > 

lot  fro  mine  owne  love  remove, 

lady  will  I  service  done, 

?  your  wronges  wrought  to  thiS' 

ht  alone, 

his  cause.'   With  that,  her  mor- 

speare 

ly  aventred  towards  one. 


And  downe  him   smot  ere  well  aware  he 

weare; 
Then  to  the  next  she  rode,  and  downe  the 

next  did  beare. 

XXIX 

Ne  did  she  stay,  till  three  on  ground  she 

layd, 
That  none  of  them  himselfe  could   reare 

againe; 
The  fourth  was  by  that  other  knight  dis- 

mayd. 
All  were  he  wearie  of  his  former  paine. 
That  now   there  do   but  two  of   six  re* 

maine; 
Which  two  did  yield  before  she  did  them 

smight. 

*  Ah  ! '  sayd  she  then,  *  now  may  ye  all  see 

plaine. 
That  truth  is  strong,  and  trew  love  most  of 

might. 
That    for    his    trusts   servaunts  doth    so 

strongly  fight. 

XXX 

*  Too  well  we  see,'  saide  they,  *  and  prove 

too  well 
Our  faulty  weakenes,  and  your  matchlesse 

might: 
Forthy,  faire  sir,  yours   be  the  damozell,' 
Which  by  her  owne  law  to  your  lot  doth 

light, 
And  we  your  liege   men    faith  unto  you 

plight.' 
So  underneath  her  feet  their  swords  they 

mard, 
And   after,   her    besought,   well   as   they 

might. 
To  enter  in  and  reape  the  dew  reward: 
She  graunted,  and  then  ui  they  all  together 

far'd. 

XXXI 

Long  were  it  to  describe  the  goodly  frame 
And  stately  port  of  Castle  Joyeous,  •^ 
(For  so  that  castle  hight  by  commun  name) 
Where  they  were  entertaynd  with  courteous 
And  comely  glee  of  many  gratious 
Faire  ladies,  and  of  many  a  gentle  knight. 
Who  through   a   chamber   long   and   spa- 
cious, 
Eftsoones  them  brought  unto  their  ladies 

sight. 
That  of  them  cleeped  was  the  Lady  of  De* 
light. 
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XXXII 

But  for  to  tell  the  sumptuous  aray 

Of  that  great  chynber  should   be   labour* 

lost: 
For  living  wit,  I  weene,  cannot  display 
The  roiall  riches  and  exceeding  cost 
Of  every  pillour  and  of  every  post; 
Which  all  of  purest  bullion  framed  were, 
And  with  great  perles  and  pretious  stones 

embost, 
That  the  bright  glister  of  their   beames 

cleare 
Did  sparckle  forth  great  liglit,  and  glorious 

did  appeare. 

XXXIII 

These  stranger  knights,  through  passing, 

forth  were  led 
Into  an  inner  rowine.  whose  royaltee  ^~ 
And  rich  purveyance  might  uueath  be  red; 
Mote   princes  place  beseeme  so  deckt  to 

bee. 
Which  stately  manner  when  as  they  did  see. 
The  image  of  8U|)erfluous  riotize, 
Exceeding  much  the  state  of  meane  degree, 
They   greatly  wondred  whence   so   sump- 

tcous  guize 
Might  l>e  maintiiynd,  and  each  gan  diversely 

devize. 

,  XXXIV 

The  wals  were  round  about  appiireiled 
With  costly  clothes  of  Arras  and  of  Toure, 
In  which  with  cunning  hsind  was  jHJurtrahed 
The  love  of  Venus  and  her  ]Kiramoure,  — 
The  fayre  Adonis,  turned  to  a  iiowre,   ■* 
A  worke  of  rare  device;  and  wondrous  wit. 
First  did  it  shew  the  bitter  balef ull  sto>%Te, 
W^hich   her  assay d  with  many  a   fervent 

fit, 
When  first  her  tender  hart  was  with  his 

beautie  smit: 

XXXV 

Then  with  what  sleights  and  sweet  allure- 
ments she 

Entvst  the  1m>v,  as  well  that  art  she  knew, 

And  w(MM^l  him  her  paramoure  to  bee; 

Now  making  girlonds  of  each  fiowre  that 
grew, 

To  crowne  his  golden  lockes  with  honour 
d*»w; 

Now  leading  him  into  a  secret  sliade 

From  his  l)eau[H*res,  and  from  bright  hea- 
vens vew, 


Where  him  to  sleepe  she  gently  would  ] 

swade, 
Or  bathe  him  in  a  f  ountaine  by  some  oo 

glade. 

XXXVI 

And  whilst  he  slept,  she  over  him  W0 

spred 
Her  mantle,  coloured  like  the  stanr 
And  her  soft  arme  lay  underneath  1       ■ 
And  with  ambrosiall  kisses  bathe  In*  or 
And  whilst  he  bath'd,  with  her  two  c 

spyes 
She  secretly  would  search  each  daintif 
And  throw  into  the  well  sweet  roiemai^ 
And  fragrant  violets,  and  paunces  trim. 
And  ever  with  sweet  nectar  she  did 

him. 

xxxvn 

So  did  she  steale  his  heedelesse  hart  mnf 
And  joyd  his  love  in  secret  unespvde. 
But  for  she  saw  him  bent  to  cruell  pby, 
To  hunt  the  salvage  beast  in  forrest  irjim^ 
Dreadf  ull  of  daunger,  that  mote  him  bet 
She  oft  and  oft  aaviz'd  him  to  refraine' 
From  chase  of  greater  beastes,  whose 

ish  pryde 
Mote  breede  him  scath  onwares:  but  iH 

vaine; 
For  who  can  shun  the  chance  that  deitVi 

doth  ordaine  ? 

xxx\in 

IjO  !  where  beyond  he  lycth  langnisliiiig^ 
Deadly  engorcd  of  a  great  wilde  bore, 
And  by  his  side  the  goddesse  g^veliiy 
Makes  for  him  endlesse  mone,  and  efff" 

more 
With  her  soft  garment  ^npes  away  the  gor* 
W^hich  staynes  his  snowy  skin  with  hateliJ 

hew: 
But  when  she  saw  no  helpe   nught  hL 

restore, 
Ilim  to  a  dainty  fiowre  she  did  tiansmeir' 
Which  in  tliat  cloth  was  wrou^t,  as  if 

lively  grew. 

XXXIX 

So  was  that  chamber  clad  in  goodly  wir» 
And  rownd  about  it  many  beds  wefe 
As  whylome  was  the  antique  worldes  n 
Some  for  untimely  ease,  some  for  dehgl 
As  pleased  them  to  use,  that  use  it  m^ 
And  all  was  full  of  danizels  and  of  sqiiyi 
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Datmcing  and  reyeling  both  day  and  night,  - 
And  swimming  deepe  in  sensuall  desyres;  -> 
And  Cupid  still  emongest  them  kindled  lust- 
full  fyres. 

XL 

And  all  the  while  sweet  musicke  did  divide. 

Her  looser  notes  with  Lydian  harmony ; 

And  all  the   while  sweet   birdes   thereto^ 
applide 

Their  daintie  layes  and  dulcet  melody, 

Ay  caroling  of  love  and  jollity, 

That  wonder  was  to  heare  their  trim  con- 
sort. 

Which  when  those  knights   beheld,  with_ 
scomefull  eye. 

They  sdeigned  such  lascivious  disport,  .^ 

And  loath'd  the  loose  demeanure  of  that 
wanton  sort. 

XLI 

Thence  they  were  brought  to  that  g^at^ 

ladies  yew. 
Whom  they  found  sitting  on  a  sumptuous 

bed. 
That  glistred  all  with  gold  and  glorious 

shew, 
As  the  proud  Persian  queenes  accustomed: 
She  seemd  a  woman  of  great  bountihed 
And  of  rare  beautie,  saving  that  askaunce 
Her  wanton  eyes,  ill  signes  of  womanhed. 
Did  roll  too  lightly,  and  too  often  glaunce. 
Without  regard  of  grace  or  comely  amen- 

aunce. 

XLII 

Long  worke  it  were,  and  needlesse,  to  devize 
Their  goodly  entertainement  and  great  glee : 
She  caused  them  be  led  in  courteous  wize-^ 
Into  a  bowre,  disarmed  for  to  be,  -^ 

Andcheared  well  with  wine  and  spiceree:-* 
The  Redcrosse  Knight  was  soone  aisarmed_^ 

there, 
But  the  brave  mayd  would  not  disarmed^ 

^Jnt  onely  vented  up  her  umbriere. 

And  80  did  let  her  goodly  visage  to  appere. 

XLHI 

As  when  fayre  Cynthia,  in  darkesome  night,> 

« in  a  noyous  cloud  enveloped, 

Where  she  may  finde  the  substance  thin 

and  light 
B^eakes  forth  her  silver  beames,  and  her 

bright  bed 


Discovers  to  the  world  discomfited; 
Of  the  poore  traveiler,  that  went  astray, 
With  thousand  blessings  she  is  heried; 
Such  was  the  beautie  and  the  shining  ray, 
With  which   fayre  Britomart  gave  liglLS* 
unto  the  day. 

XLIV 

And  eke  those  six,  which  lately  with  her  ^ 

fought. 
Now  were  disarmd,  and  did  them   selves 

present  ^ 

Unto  her  vew,  and  company  unsought; 
For  they  all  seemed  courteous  and  gent, 
And  all  sixe  brethren,  borne  of  one  pa- 
rent. 
Which  had  them  traynd  in  all  civilitee, 
And  goodly  taught  to  tilt  and  turnament; 
Now  were  they  liegmen  to  this  ladie  free, 
And  her  knights  service  ought,  to  hold  of 
her  in  fee.  ^ 

$ 

XLV 

The  first  of  them  by  name  Grardante  bight, 
A  jolly  person,  and  of  comely  vew; 
The  second  was  Parl^te,  a  bold  knight, 
And  next  to  him  Jocante  did  ensew; 
BafiSJaiite  did  him  selfe   most  courteous 

shew; 
But  fierce  Bacchante  seemd   too  fell  and 

keene ; 
And  yett  in  armes  Noctante  g^reater  grew: 
All  were  faire  knights,  and  goodly  well  be- 

seene, 
But  to  faire  Britomart  they  all  but  shad-^ 

owes  beene. 

-^  XLVI 

For  shee  was  full  of  amiable  grace. 
And  manly  terror  mixed  therewithall. 
That  as  the  one  stird  up  affections  bace, 
So  th'  other  did  mens  rash  desires  apall. 
And  hold  them  backe,  that  would  in  error 

faU; 
As  bee  that  bath  espide  a  vermeill  rose. 
To  which  sharpe  thomes  and  breres   the 

way  forstall. 
Dare   not  for  dread  his  hardy  hand  ex- 
pose. 
But  wishing  it  far  off,  his  ydle  wish  doth 
^^         lose. 

XLVII 

Whom  when  the  lady  saw  so  faire  a  wight,  ^ 
All  ignorant  of  her  contrary  sex. 
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(For  shee   her  weend  a  fresh  and  lusty 

kuight) 
Shee  greatly  gan  enamoured  to  wex,**** 
And  with  yaine  thoughts  her  falsed  fancy 

vex: 
Her  fickle  hart  conceived  hasty  fyre. 
Like  sparkes  of  fire  which  fall  in  sclender 

fiex, 
That  shortly  brent  into  extreme  desyre, 
And  ransackt  all  her  veiues  with  passion 

entyre. 

XL  VIII 

Eftsoones  shee  grew  to  great  impatience,^ 
And  into  termes  of  open  outrage  brusti 
That  plaine  discovered  her  iucontincncei 
Ne  reckt  shee  who  her  meaning  did  mis- 
trust; 
For  she  was  given  all  to  fleshly  lust, 
And  poured  forth  in  sensuall  delight, 
That  all  regard  ol  shame  she  liad  discust, 
And  meet  res])ect  of  honor  putt  to  fiight: 
So   shamelesse   beauty   soone    becomes  a 
loathly  sight. 

XLIX 

Faire  ladies,  that  to  love  captived  arre, 

And  chaste  desires  doe  nourish  in  your 
mind. 

Let  not  her  fault  your  sweete  affections 
marre, 

Ne  blott  the  lM)uuty  of  all  womankind, 

'  Mongst  thousands  good  one  wanton  dame 
to  find: 

Emongst  the  roses  g^ow  some  wicked 
weeds: 

For  this  was  not  to  love,  but  lust,  inclind ; 

For  love  does  alwaies  bring  forth  boun- 
teous deeds, 

And  in  each  gentle  hart  desire  of  honor 
breeds. 


Nought  so  of  love   this  looser  dame   did 

skill, 
But  as  a  cole  to  kindle  fleshly  flame. 
Giving  the  bridle  to  her  wanton  will. 
And  treading  under  footeher  honest  name: 
Such  love  is  hatt>,  and  such  desire  is  shame. 
Still  did  she  rove  at  her  with  crafty  glauncc  ^ 
Of   her   false  eies,  that  at  her   hart  did 

avme, 
And  told  her  meaning  in  her  countenaunce ;  / 
But   Britomart  dissembled  it  with  ignor- 

auuce. 


LI 

Supper  was  ahortly  dight,  And  downe  tl 

satt; 
Where  they  were  served  with  all  siuni 

fare. 
Whiles  fruitfull  Ceres  and  Lyieiu  £att 
Pourd  out  their  plenty,  withont  spigbt  a 

spare: 
Nought  wanted  there  that  dainty  was 

rare; 
And  aye  the  cups  their  bancka  did  overflow. 
And  aye,  betweene  the  cnps,  she  did  nrep 
Way  to  her  love,  and  secret  darts  diathmrj 
But  Britomart  would  not  such  guilfnll  mesi 

sage  know. 

LII 

So  when  they  slaked  had  the  fervent  heit ' 
Of  api)etite  with  meates  of  every  sort, 
The  lady  did  faire  Britomart  entreat,  ^^ 
Her  to  aisarme,  and  with  delightfuU  spoit 
To   loose  her  warlike    limbs  and  stroBf 

effort: 
But  when  shee  mote  not  thereunto  be  womM^ 
(For  shee  her  sexe  under  that  straungep■^ 

jwrt 
Did   use  to  hide,  and  plaine  apparamM 

shonne,) 
In  playner  wise  to  tell  her  grievannoe  ibi^ 

begonne. 

LIU 

And  all  attonce  discovered  her  desire 
With   sighes,  and   sobs,   and   plaints,  lai 

piteous  g^efe. 
The  outward  simrkes  of  her  inhuming  flre» 
Which  spent  in  vaine,  at  last  she  toU  lieC 

briefe. 
That,  but  if  she  did  lend  her  short  reUefe* 
And  doe  her  comfort,  she  mote  algates  dje 
But  the  chaste  damzell,  that  had  never  prief<i 
Of  such  malengine  and  fine  forgerye, 
Did  easely  beleeve  her  strong  eztremitye. 

—  Liv 

Full  easy  was  for  her  to  have  beliefe, 
Who  by  self-feeling  of  her  feeble  seze. 
And  by  long  triall  of  the  inward  griefe, 
Wherewith  imperious  love  her  hart  did  vezt 
Could  judge  what  paines  doe  loving  hart 

perplexe. 
Who  meanes   no  guile,  be  gulled  sooii 

sliall. 
And  to  faire  semblaunce  doth  light  lai 

annexe: 
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knowes  not  the  false  fowlers 
I  nett  full  easelj  doth  fall. 

LV 

tld  not  in  discourteise  wise 
e  offer  of  good  will  prof  est; 
ke  it  \Sf  love  to  despise, 
jne  a  gentle  harts  request; 
countenaunce,  as  beseemed 

;  nath*lesse  shee  inly  deemd  < 
light,  to  wooe  a  wandriug " 

construing,  thereby  esteemd  * 
e  inward  fire  that  outwards 
lad  steemd. 

LVI 

hile  she  her  flit  fancy  fedd, 
v^inne  lit  time  for  her  desire, 
vound   still   inward   freshly 

T  bones  the  false  instilled  fire 
Ife,  and  venime  close  inspire, 
ables  taken  all  away,         — 
jht,  and  every  gentle  squire 
dame  with  basciomani  gay,  ^ 
ment  to  make  his  sport  and  . 
play. 

LVII 

aunce,  some  fel  to  hazardry, 
love,  some  to  make  mery- 

;3  to  diverse  things  apply; 
ile  faire  Malecasta  bent 
ins  to  her  close  intent, 
nail  lampes,  wherewith  high 

e   lower  world,  were    halfe 

t  daughters  of   huge  Atlas 

deepe  to  drive  their  weary 


LVIII 

emed  then  for  everie  wight 
e  unto  their  kindly  rest: 
y  waxen  torches  weren  light, 
res  to  guyden  every  g^est: 
Britonesse  saw  all  the  rest  — 
she  gan  her  selfe  despoile, 
litt  to  her  soft  fethered  nest,- 


Wher  through  long  watch,  and  late  dales 

weary  toile, 
She  soundly  slept,  and  caref  ull  thoughts  did 

qtiite  assoUe. 

LIX 

Now  whenas  all  the  world  in  silence  deepe 
Yshrowded  was,  and  every  mortall  wight 
Was  drowned  in  the  depth  of  deadly  sleepe, 
Faire  Majecasta,  whose  eng^eved  spright 
Could  find  no  rest  in  such  perplexed  plight, 
Lightly  arose  out  of  her  wearie  bed,      ^ 
And,  under  the  blacke  vele  of  guilty  night, 
Her  with  a  scarlott  mantle  covered. 
That  was  with  gold  and  ermines  faire  en- 
veloped. 

LX 

Then  panting  softe,  and  trembling  every 
joynt. 

Her  fearfuU  feete  towards  the  bowre  she 

moVd, 
Where  she  for  secret  purpose  did  appoynt 
To  lodge  the  warlike  maide,  unwisely  loov*d; 
And  to  her  bed  approching,  first  she  proov'd 
Whether  she  slept  or  wakte;  with  her  softe 

hand 
She  softely  felt  if  any  member  moov'd, 
And  lent  her  wary  eare  to  understand 
If  any  pufPe  of  breath  or  signe  of  sence  shee 

fond. 

LXI 

Which  whenas   none  she   fond,  with  easy 

shifte. 
For  feare   least   her  unwares   she   should 

abrayd, 
Th*  embroderd  quilt  she  lightly  updid  lifte, 
And  by  her  side  her  selfe  she  softly  layd,    • 
Of  every  finest  fingers  touch  affrayd; 
Ne  any  noise  she  made,  ne  word  she  spake, 
But  inly  sigh'd.    At  last  the  royall  mayd 
Out  of  her  quiet  slomber  did  awake. 
And  chamig^  her  weary  side,  the  better  ease 

to  take. 

LXII 

Where   feeling  one  close  couched   by  her, 

side. 
She  lightly  lept  out  of  her  filed  bedd. 
And  to  her  weapon  ran,  in  minde  to  g^ide  ^ 
The  loathed  leachour.   But  the  dame,  halfe 

dedd 
Through  suddein  feare  and  ghastly  dreri- 

hedd, 
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Did  shrieke  alowd,  that  through  the  hous  it^ 

rong, 
And  the  whole  family,  therewith  adredd, 
Rashly  out  of  their  rouzcd  couches 'sprong, 
And  to  the  troubled  chamber  all  in  armes 

did  throng. 

LXIII 

And  those  sixc  knights,  that  ladies  cham- 
pions,        ^ 
And  eke  the  Redcrosse  Knight  ran  to  the 

stownd,       

Halfe  armd  and  halfe  unarmd,  with  them 

attons: 
Where  when  confusedly  they  came,  they 

fownd 

Their  lady  lying  on  the  sencelesse  g^ownd  ;^ 
On    thothcr    side,  they   saw   the   warlike 

mayd 
Al  in  her  snow-white  smocke,  with  locks 

mibownd, 
Threatning  the  ])oint  of  her  avenging  blaed ; 
That  with  so  troublous  terror  they  were  all 

dismayd. 

LXIV 

About  their  ladye  first  they  flockt  arownd^ 
Whom  having  laid  in  comfortable  couch, 
Shortly   they   reard    out    of    her    frosen 

swownd ;  " 

And  aftorwardes  they  gpin  with  fowle  re- 

proch  ^ 

To  stirre  up  strife,  and  troublous  conteckeu^ 

broch : 
But,  by  ensam])le  of  the  last  dayes  losse. 
None  of  them  rashly  durst  to  her  approch, 
Ke  in  so  glorious  S]X)ilc  themselves  embosse: 
Her  succourd  eke  tlie  cliampion  of  the  bloody 

crosse. 

LXV 

But  one  of  those  sixe   knights,  Gardante 

hight. 
Drew  out  a  doadlv  bow  and  arrow  keene, 
Which  forth  he  sent  with  f elonous  despight, . 
And  fell  intent,  against  the  virgin  sheene: 
The   mortall  Steele  stavd  not  till    it   was 

seene 
To  gore  her  side;  yet  was  the  wound  not^ 

deepe. 
But  lightly  rased  her  soft  silken  skin. 
That  drops  of  purple  blood  thereout  did 

weepe. 
Which  did  her  lilly  smock  with  staines  of 

vermeil  steep. 


LXVI 

Wherewith  enrag'd,  she  fiercely  at 

flew. 
And  with  her  flaming  sword  abont  her  layd, 
That  none  of  them  foule  mischiefe  could 

eschew, 
But  with  her  dreadf  ull  Btrokes  were  all 

mayd: 
Here,  there,  and  every  where  abont  her 

swayd 
Her  wrathfull  Steele,  that  none  mote 

abyde; 
And  eke  the  Redcrosse  Knight  gare  her  good 

Ay  joyning  foot  to  foot,  and  syde  to  srde, 
That  in  short  space  their  foes  they  have 
quite  temfyde. 

LXVII 

Tho  whenas  all  were  put  to  shamef  nil  ffigfati 
The  noble  Britomartis  her  arayd, 
And  her  bright  armes  about  her  body  dight: 
For  nothine  would  she  lenger  there  be^ 

stayd, 
Where  so  loose  life,  and  so  ungentle  tiade^' 
Was  usd  of  knights  and  lames  seeming 

gent: 
So,  earely,  ere  the  grosse  earthes  gryory 

shade 
Was  all  disperst  out  of  the  flmament, 
They  tooke  tlieir  steeds,  and  forth  npoa 

their  journey  went. 


i 


CANTO   II 


Th«  RedcTOMe  Knight  to  Brltonut 

Describeth  Artegall : 
The  wondrouB  myrrhoar,  hy  which  abe 

In  love  with  him  did  (all. 


Here  have  I  cause  in  men  just  blame  to 

And, 
That  in  their  proper  praise  too  partiall  bee^ 
And  not  indiflferent  to  woman  kind, 
To  whom  no  share  in  armes  and  chcTalree 
Tliey  doe  impart,  no  maken  memoree 
Of  their  brave  gestes  and  prowesae  nous 

tiall: 
Scarse  doe  they  spare  to  one,  or  two^  or 

three, 
Rowme  in  their  writtes;  yet  the  same  writ- 
ing small 
Does  all  their  deedes  de&ce,  and  dims  their 
glories  alL 
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II 

i  hj  record  of  antique  times  I  finde, 
wemen  wont  in  warres  to  beare  most 
sway, 
1  to  all  great  exploites  them  selves  in- 

clind: 
which  they  still  the  girlond  bore  away, 
envious  men,  fearing  their  rules  decay, 
t  coyne  streight  lawes  to  curb  their  lib- 
erty: 
sith   they  warlike  armes  have   laide 

away, 
y  have  exceld  in  artes  and  pollicy, 
t  now  we  foolish  men  that  prayse  gin 
eke  t'  envy. 

m 

?arlike  puissaunce  in  ages  spent, 
thou,  faire  Britomart,  whose  prayse  I 

wryte; 
of  all  wisedom  bee  thou  precedent, 
>veraine  Queene,  whose  prayse  I  would 

endyte, 
ite  I  would  as  dewtie  doth  excyte; 
ah!  my  rymes  to  rude  and  merged  arre, 
en  in  so  high  an  object  they  doe  lyte, 
i,  striving   fit   to   make,   I   feare   doe 

marre: 
selfe  thy  prayses  tell,  and  make  them 

knowen  farre. 

IV 

,  travelling  with  Guyon,  by  the  way 
jondry  thinges  faire  purpose  gan  to  find, 
ibridg  their  journey  long  and  ling^ing 

day: 
igst  which  it  fell  into  that  Fairies  mind 
aske  this   Briton  maid,  what   uncouth 

wind 
ught  her  into  those  partes,  and  what 

inquest 
ie  her  dissemble  her  disguised  kind:    ^ 
re  lady  she  him  seemd,  like  lady  drest, 
;  fairest  knight  alive,  when  armed  was 

her  brest. 


Jreat  she  sighing  softly,  had  no  powre 
speake  a  while,  ne  ready  answere  make, 
•  with  hart-thrilling  throbs  and   bitter 

Btowre, 
if  she  had  a  fever  fitt,  did  quake, 
i  every  daintie    limbe   with    horrour 
shake, 
!ver  and  anone  the  rosy  red 


Flasht  through'  her  face,  as  it  had  beene  a 

flake 
Of  lightnin?  through    bright  heven  ful- 

mined: 
At  last,  the  passion  past,  she  thus  him  an*  ' 

swerea: 

""^  VI 

*  Faire  sir,  I  let  yon  weete,  that  from  the 

howre 
I  taken  was  from  nourses  tender  pap, 
I  have  beene  trained  up  in  warlike  stowre,^ 
To  tossen  speare  and  shield,  and  to  afiPrap 
The  warlike  ryder  to  his  most  mishap: 
Sithence  I  loathed  have  my  life  to  lead, 
As  ladies  wont,  in  pleasures  wanton  lap. 
To  finger  the  fiine  needle  and  nyce  thread; 
Me  lever  were  with  point  of  f oemans  speare 

be  dead. 

VII 

*  All  my  delight  on  deedes  of  armes  is  sett,  " 
To  hunt  out  perilles  and  adventures  hard,  ^ 
By  sea,  by  land,  where  so  they  may  be  mett,  " 
Onely  for  honour  and  for  high  regard. 
Without  respect  of  richesse  or  reward. 

For  such  intent  into  these  partes  I  came, 
Withouten  compasse  or  withouten  card. 
Far  fro  my  native  soyle,  that  is  by  name 
The  Greater  Brytayne,  here  to  seeke  for 
praise  and  fame. 

VIII 

*  Fame  blazed  hath,  that  here  in  Faery  Lond  *" 
Doe    many   famous    knightes   and   ladies 

wonne. 
And  many  strannge  adventures  to  bee  fond, 
Of  which  great  worth  and  worship  may  be 

wonne ; 
Which   I  to   prove,  this  voyage  have  be- 

gonne. 
But  mote  I  weet  of  you,  right  courteous 

knight, 
Tydings  of  one,  that  hath  unto  me  donne  ' 
Late  f  oule  dishonour  and  reprochf  ull  spight, 
The  which  I  seeke  to  wreake,  and  Arthegall  " 

he  hight.' 

IX 

The  word  gone  out  she  backe  againe  would 

call. 
As  her  repenting  so  to  have  missayd, 
But  that  he  it  uptaking  ere  the  fall. 
Her    shortly   answered:    *  Faire    martiall 

mayd, 
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Certes  ye  misavised  beene,  t*  upbrayd  ^ 
A  gentle  knight  with  so  unknightly  blame:' 
For  weet  ye  well,  of  all  that  ever  playd 
At  tilt  or  tourney,  or  like  warlike  game, 
The  noble  Arthegall  hath  ever  borne  the 


name. 


*Forthy  great  wonder  were    it,   if    such 

shame 
Should  ever  enter  in  his  boimteous  thought. 
Or  ever  doe  that  mote  deserven  blame: 
The  noble  corage  never  weeneth  ought, 
That  may  unworthy  of  it  self  e  be  thought. 
Therefore,  faire  damzell,  be  ye  well  aware. 
Least  that  too  farre  ye  have  your  sorrow 

sought: 
You  and  your  countrey  both  I  wish  welfare. 
And  honour  both;  for  each  of  other  worthy 

are.* 

XI 

The  royall  maid  woxe  inly  wondrous  glad,  ^ 
To  heare  her  love  so  highly  magnifyde, 
And  joyd  that  ever  she  affixed  had 
Her  hart  on  knight  so  goodly  glorifyde. 
However  ftnely  she  it  faind  to  hyde: 
The  loving  mother,  that  nine  monethes  did 

beare. 
In  the  deare  closett  of  her  painefuU  syde, 
Her  tender  babe,  it  seeing  safe  appeare, 
Doth  not  so  much  rejoyce  as  she  rejoyced 

theare. 

XII 

But  to  occasion  him  to  further  talke,  ^ 
To  feed  her  humor  with  his  pleasing  style. 
Her  list  in  stryfull  termes   with  him   to. 

balke. 
And  thus  replyde:  *  How  ever,  sir,  ye  fyle 
Your  courteous  tongue,  his  prayses  to  com- 

pyle, 
It  ill  beseemes  a  knight  of  gentle  sort. 
Such  as  ye  have  him  boasted,  to  beg^yle 
A  simple  maide,  and  worke  so  hainous  tort, 
In  shame  of  knighthood,  as  I  largely  can 

report. 

XIII 

<  Let  bee  therefore  my  vengeaunce  to  dis- 

swade. 
And  read,  where  I  that  faytour  false  may  . 

find.'  ^ 

*  Ah  t  but  if  reason  faire  might  you  per- 

swade 


To  slake  your  wrath,  and  mol 

mind,' 
Said  he, '  perhaps  ye  shoidd  it  bei 
For  bardie  thing  it  is,  to  weene  b 
That  man  to  hard  oonditions  to 
Or  ever  hope  to  match  in  eqoall 
Whose  prowesse  paragone  saw  ne 

wight. 

XIV 

<  Ne  soothlich  is  it  easie  for  to  re 
Where  now  on  earth,  or  how,  h 

fownd; 
For  he  ne  wonneth  in  one  cerl 
But  restlesse  walketh  all  the  wun 
Ay  doing  thing^s  that  to  his  fame 
Defending  ladies  cause  and  orphs 
Where  so  he  heares  that  any  doth 
Them   comfortlesse,  through    t^ 

might: 
So  is  his  soveraine  hononr  raisde 

bight' 

XV 

His  feeling  wordes  her  feeble  8< 

pleased. 
And  softly  sunck  into  her  molten 
Hart  that  is  inly  hurt  is  g^reatly  < 
With  hope  of  thing  that  may  a 

smart; 
For  pleasing  wordes  are  like  1 

art, 
That  doth  the  charmed  snake  i 

lay: 
Such  secrete  ease  felt  gentle  Brit 
Yet  list  the  same  efforce  with  fa 

say: 
So  dischord   ofte  in    musick 

sweeter  lay: 

XVI 

And  sayd:  <  Sir  knight,  these  yd 

lorbeare. 
And  sith  it  is  uneath  to  finde  his 
Tell  me  some  markes  by  which  h 

peare. 
If  chaunce  I  him  encounter  paia' 
For  perdy  one  shall  other  slay,  o 
What  shape,  what  shield,  what  ai 

steed,  what  stedd. 
And  what  so  else  his  ] 

vaunt.' 
All  which  the  Redcrosse  Knigl 

aredd. 
And  him  in  everie  part  before  htir 
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xvn 

Yet  him  in  everie  part  before  she  knew,-^ 
How  ever  list    her  now  her  knowledge 

fayne, 
Sith  him  whylome  in  Brytayne  she  did  yew, 
To  her  revealed  in  a  mirrbour  playue,    ^ 
Whereof  did  grow  her  first  engrafted  payne, 
Whose  root  and  stalke  so  bitter  yet  did 

taste, 
That,  but  the  fruit  more  sweetnes  did  con- 

tayne. 
Her  wretched  dayes  in  dolour  she  mote 

waste, 
And  yield  the  pray  of  loye  to  lothsome 

death  at  last. 

xvin 

By  straunge  occasion  she  did  him  behold, 
And  much  more  straunge ly  gan  to  love  his 

sight. 
As  it  in  bookes  hath  written  beene  of  old. 
In  Deheubarth,  that  now  South- Wales  is- 

bight, 
What  time  King  Ryence  raign'd  and  dealed . 

right. 
The  great  magitien  Merlin  had  deviz'd,  — 
By  his    deepe    science  and  hell-dreaded 

might, 
A  looking  glasse,  right  wondrously  agnized," 
Whose  vertues  through  the  wyae  worlde 

soone  were  solemniz'd. 

—  XIX 

It  vertue  had  to  shew  in  perfect  sight 
What  ever  thing  was  in  the  world  contaynd, 
Betwixt  the  lowest  earth  and  hevens  hight, 
So  that  it  to  the  looker  appertaynd; 
What  ever  foe  had  wrought,  or  frend  had 

favnd, 
Therein  discovered  was,  ne  ought  mote  pas, 
Ne  ought  in  secret  from  the  same  remaynd; 
Forthy  it  round  and  hollow  shaped  was. 
Like  to  the  world  it  selfe,  and  seemd  a 
M       world  of  glas. 

XX 

Who  wonders  not,  that  reades  so  wonder- 

ous  worke  ? 
But  who  does  wonder,  that  has  red  the^ 

towre, 
JyJerein  th*  Aegyptian  Phao  long  did  lurke 
*rom  all  mens  vew,  that  none  might  her 
y       discoure, 
^^t  she  might  all  men  yew  out  of  her 

bowre? 


Great  Ptolomsee  it  for  his  lemans  sake 
Ybuilded  all  of  glasse,  by  magicke  powre, 
And  also  it  impregnable  did  make; 
Yet  when  his  love  was  false,  he  with  a 
peaze  it  bi-ake.  > 

XXI 

Such   was  the  glassy  globe,  that  Merlin 

made. 
And  gave  unto  King  Ryence  for  his  gard,  -> 
That  never  foes  his  kingdome  might  in- 
vade, 
But  he  it  knew  at  home  before  he  hard 
Tydings  thereof,  and  so  them  still  debar'd. 
It  was  a  famous  present  for  a  prince. 
And  worthy  worke  of  infinite  reward. 
That  treasons  could  bewray,  and  foes  con- 
vince: 
Happy  this  realme,  had  it  remayued  ever 
since  I 

xxn 

One  day  it  fortuned  fayre  Britomart 
Into  her  fathers  closet  to  repayre ;      '^ 
For  nothing  he  from  her  reserved  apart, 
Being  his  onely  daughter  and  his  hayre: 
Where  when  she  had  espyde  that  mirrhour 

fayre. 
Her  selfe  awhile  therein  shevewd  in  vaine; 
Tho  her  avizing  of  the  vertues  rare 
Which  thereof  spoken  were,  she  gan  againe 
Her  to  bethinke  of  that  mote  to  her  selfe 

pertaine. 

XXIII 

But  as  it  falleth,  in  the  gentlest  harts 
Imperious  Love  hath  highest  set  his  throne. 
And  tyrannizeth  in  the  bitter  smarts 
Of  them  that  to  him  buxome  are  and  prone: 
So  thought  this  mayd  (as  maydens  use  to 

done) 
Whom  fortune  for  her  husband  would  allot; 
Not  that  she  lusted  after  any  one. 
For  she  was  pure  from  blame  of  sinful!  blot. 
Yet  wist  her  life  at  last  must  lincke  in  that 

same  knot. 

XXIV 

Eftsoones  there  was  presented  to  her  eye 
A  comely  knight,  all  arm*d  in  complete  wize. 
Through  whose  bright  yentayle,  lifted  up 

on  bye. 
His  manly  face,  that  did  his  foes  agrize. 
And  frends  to  termes  of  gentle  truce  en- 

tize^ 
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Looktfc«ortk,as 
Betvizt  tvo 
Fcctij  bift  person 
Tfamtgii  Lift  henneice 


tiiowtf  »d  i^gbes  and 


e  did  bat  vrnjle,  a 


wiiici 


did 


Hif  crest  «u  cpieied 

bwad, 
AadaUkifti 
But  vciodruBS 

And  runiid  idM>at  rfreued  all  wxib  gold. 
In  vhirh  thtn  vritxea  vat,  villi  crplncs 

old. 

And  on  hift  shield  Cfinreloped  scTenlcJd 
He;  bore  a  ercfvoed  litle  ennilin. 
That  deekt  the  aznre  field  with 
poaldred  skin. 

XXVI 

Tb«  daxnzeD  veU  did  rew  his 
And  liked  veil,  ne  farther  fatftned  not. 
Bat  vent  ber  vaj;  ne  her  anguihr  age 
Did  veene,  onvares,  that  her  onliiekj  lot 
Laj  hidden  in  the  bottome  of  the  pot: 
(H  hart  onvist  most  daanger  doth  redoimd: 
But  the  false  archer,  which  that  arrovshot^ 
So  slyly  that  she  did  not  feele  the  voond. 
Did  smrle  full  snioothlv  at  her  veetletse 
vof  ull  stoond.  ' 

xx\-n 

Thenceforth  the  fether  in  her  loftj  erest, 

Kuifed  of  love,  gan  lowly  to  availe, 

And  her  prowd  portaunce  and  her  princely 

gebt. 
With  which  she  earst  trjomphed,  now  did^ 

(luaile: 
Sad,  solemne,  sowre,  and   fall  of  fancies 

fraile 
She  woxe;  yet  wist  she  nether  how,  nor 

why; 
She  wist  not,  silly  mayd,  what  she  did  aile, 
Yet  wist  she  was  not  well  at  ease  perdy,    ^ 
Yet  thought  it  was  not  love,  bat  some  mel-;, 

ancholy. 

xxv-m 

So  soone  as  Night  had  with  her  pallid  hew 
Defaste  the  beautie  of  the  shyiiing  skye, 
And  reft  from  men  the  worldes  desired  vew, 
She  with  her  nourse  adowne  to  sleepe  did 

lye; 
But  sleepe  full  far  away  from  her  did  fly: ^ 


diti|»  of  akmhring 

to  stfll  into  ber  weary 

mtmn  feh  ber  aelfe  < 

J  vitb  dzcamesy  and  vit 


Of  dRadfoD  tbii^stbe 

That  oft  out  of  ber  bed  ibe  did  ast 
As  oae  vitb  Tev  of  gbaitlj  f eends 
llfeo  gan  ibe  to  renev  ber  former  i 
And  thinke  of  that  fajre  visage,  n 


One  nigbt,  vben  ibe  was  tost  with 

rest. 
Her  aged  noone,  vboae  name  wa 

bight. 
Feeling  her  leape  oat  of  ber  loathe 
Betwixt  ber  f  eeue  amies  ber  qnicU 
And  downe  againe  in  ber  wmrme 

dight: 
'  Ah  !  my  deare  dangbter,  ah !  m^ 

dread. 
What  onconth  fit,'  sayd  the,  '  \ 

plight. 
Hath  thee  opprest,  and  with  tad 

head 
Chaonged  thy  liTely  ebeare,  and  livi 

thee  dead? 

XXXI 

<  For  not  of  nongbt  these  sodddn 

feares 
All  night  afflict  thy  natnrall  r      a 
And  all  the  dar,  when  as  thine  o 
Their  fit  disports  with  faire  ueu 

chose, 
T!ioa  in  dull  comers  doest  thy  selfi 
Ne    tastest    princes    pleasares,  i 

spred 
Abroad  thy  fresh  youths  fayrest  flc 

lose 
Both  leafe  and  froite,  both  too 

shed. 
As  one  in  wilf all  bale  for  STer  bvc 
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XXXII 

Fhe  time  that  mortall  men  their  weary 
cares 

0  lay  away,  and  all  wilde  beastes  do  rest, 

every  river  eke  his  course  forbeares, 
loth  this  wicked  evill  thee  infest, 

u  rive  with  thousand  throbs  thy  thrilled 
brest; 

an  huge   Aetn'  of    deepe   engulfed 
gryefe, 

rrow  is  heaped  in  thy  hollow  chest, 

^ce  foorth  it  breakes  in  sighes  and  an- 
guish ryfe, 

smoke  and  sulphure  mingled  with  con- 
fused stryfe. 

xxxin 

f  me  !  bow  much  I  feare  least  love  it 

bee  ! 
t  if  that  love  it  be,  as  sure  I  read 
knowen  signes  and  passions  which  I 

it  worthy  of  thy  race  and  royall  sead, 
[  avow  by  this  most  sacred  head 

deare  foster   childe,  to   ease  thy 
griefe, 

1  win  thy   will:    therefore   away  doe 

dread; 
death  nor  daunger  from  thy  dew  re- 

liefe 
11  me  debarre:  tell  me,  therefore,  my 
liefest  liefe.* 

xxxiv 

laving  sayd,  her  twixt  her  armes  twaine 

e  streightly  straynd,  and  colled  tenderly, 

I  every  trembling  joynt  and  every  vaine 

e  softly  felt,  and  rubbed  busily, 

doe  the  frosen  cold  away  to  fly; 

I  her  faire  deawy  eies  with  kisses  deare 

ofte  did  bathe,  and  ofte  againe  did 

dry; 
I  ever  her  importund,  not  to  feare 
let  the  secret  of  her  hart  to  her  appeare. 

XXXV 

damzell   pauzd,  and  then  thus  fear- 
fully: 

I  nurse,  what  needeth  thee  to  eke  my 

paine  ? 
ot  enough  that  I  alone  doe  dye, 

it  must   doubled  bee  with  death  of 
twaine  ? 

nought  for  me  but  death  there  doth 
remaine.' 


*  O  daughter  deare,'  said  she,  *  despeire  no 

whit; 
For  never  sore,  but  might  a  salve  obtaine: 
That  blinded  god,  which  hath  ye  blindly 

smit. 
Another  arrow  hath  your  lovers  hart  to  hit.' 

XXXVI 

'  But  mine  is  not,'  quoth  she,  <  like  other 

wownd; 
For  which  no  reason  can  finde  remedy.' 
'Was  never  such,  but  mote   the   like  be 

fownd,' 
Said  she,  *  and  though  no  reason  may  apply 
Salve  to  your  sore,  yet  love  can  higher 

stye 
Then  reasons  reach,  and  oft  hath  wonders 

donue.' 

*  But  neither  god  of  love  nor  god  of  skye 
Can  doe,'  said  she,  <  that  which  cannot  be 

donne.' 

*  Things  ofte  impossible,'  quoth  she,  *  seeme 

ere  begonne.' 

xxxvn 

*  These  idle  wordes,'  said  she,  *  doe  nought 

aswage 
My  stubborne  smart,  but  more  annoiaunce 

breed: 
For  no  no  usuall  fire,  no  usuall  rage 
Yt  is,  O  nourse,  which  on  my  life  doth  feed, 
And  sucks  the  blood  which  from  my  hart 

doth  bleed. 
But  since  thy  faithf  ull  zele  lets  me  not  hyde 
My  crime,  (if  crime  it  be)  I  will  it  reea. 
Nor  prince,  nor  pere  it  is,  whose  love  hath 

gryde 
My  feeble  brest  of  late,  and  launched  this 

wound  wyde. 

XXXVIII 

*  Nor  man  it  is,  nor  other  living  wight; 
For  then  some  hope  I  might  unto  me  draw; 
But  th'  only  shade  and  semblant  of  a  knight, 
Whose  shape  or  person  yet  I  never  saw. 
Hath  me  subjected  to  Loves  cruell  law: 
The  same  one  day,  as  me  mbfortune  led, 

I  in  ray  fathers  wondrous  mirrhour  saw. 
And,  pleased  with  that  seeming  goodly-hed, 
Un wares  the  hidden  hooke  with  &te  I  swal- 
lowed. 

XXXIX 

'  Sithens  it  hath  infixed  faster  bold 
Within  my  bleeding  bo  wells,  and  so  sore 
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Now  ranckleth  in  this  same  fiaile  fleshly 

mould, 
That  all  mine  entrailes  flow  with  poisnous 

core, 
And  th  ulcer  growcth daily  more  and  more; 
Ne  can  my  ronning  sore  finde  remedee, 
Other  then  my  hard  fortune  to  de]>lore, 
And  languish  as  the   leafe  fain  from  the 

tree, 
Till  death  make  one  end  of  my  dales  and 

miseree.' 

XL 

'  Daughter,'  said  she, '  what  need  ye  he  dis- 
iiiayd. 

Or  why  make   ye  such  monster  of  your^''' 
minde  ? 

Of  much  more  uncouth  thing  I  was  affrayd; 

Of  ftlthy  lust,  contrary  unto  kinde: 

But  this  affection  nothing  straung^  I  finde; 

For  who  with  reason  can  you  aye  reprove. 

To  love  the  semblauut  pleasing  most  your 
minde, 

And  yield  your  heart  whence  ye  cannot  re- 
move ? 

No  guilt  in  you,  but  in  the  tyranny  of  Love. 

XLI 

'  Not  so  th*  Arabian   Myrrhe  did  sett  her 

mvnd, 
Nor  so  did  BiblLs  spend  her  pining  hart, 
But  lov'd  their  native  flesh  against  al  kynd, 
And  to  their  purpose  used  wicked  art: 
Yet  plnyd  Pasiphae  a  more  monstrous  part, 
That  lov*d  a  bul,   and  leanid  a  beast  to 

bee: 
Such  shamef  uU  lusts  who  loaths  not,  which 

depart 
From  course  of  nature  and  of  modestee  ? 
8wete  Ix>ve  such  lewdnes  bands  from  his 

faire  coni|)anee. 

XLII 

*  But  thine,  my  deare,  (welfare  thy  heart, 

my  deare) 
Though  straunge  beginning  had,  yet  fixed  is 
On  one  that  worthy  may  ])erhaps  appeare; 
And  certes  seemes  bestowed  not  amis: 
»Joy  thereof  have  thou  and  etemall  blis.' 
With  that  upleaning  on  her  eH)ow  weake. 
Her  alablastcr  brest  she  soft  did  kis, 
Which  all  tliat  while  shee  felt  to  pant  and 

quake, 
As  it  an  earth-quake  were:  at  last  she  thus 

bespoke:  | 


XLin 


'  Beldame,  your  words  doe  worke  me 


ease; 


For  though  my  love  be  not  so  lewdly  b* 
As  those  ye  blame,  yet  may  it  nought 

pease 
My  raging  smart,  ne  ongfat  my  flame  rel< 
But  rather  doth  my  helpelesse  griefe  a 

ment. 
For  they,  how  ever  shamefull  and  trnkm 
Yet  did  possesse  their  horrible  intent: 
Short  end  of  sorowes  they  therby  dkl 
So  was  their  fortune  eood,  though  n 

were  their  minae. 

XLIV 

*  But  wicked  fortune  mine,  though  minde 

good, 
Can  have  no  end,  nor  hope  of  my  desire, 
But   feed  on  shadowes,  whilee  I  die  i 

food. 
And  like  a  shadow  wexe,  whiles  with  enti 
Affection  I  doe  languish  and  expire. 
I,  fonder  then  Cephisos  foolish  chyld, 
Who,  having  vewed  in  a  fountaine  shere 
II  is   face,  was  with  the   love  thereof  1 

guyld; 
I,  fonder,  love  a  shade,  the  body  far  exjl 

XLV 

*  Nought  like,'  quoth  shee,  *  for  that  aai 

wretched  boy 
Was  of  him  selfe  the  ydle  paramoare. 
Both  love    and    lover,    without   hope 

joy; 

For  which  he  faded  to  a  watry  flowre. 
But  better  fortune  thine,  and  hotter  horn 
Which    lov'st  the  shadow  of   a  wa 

knight; 
No  shadow,  but  a  body  hath  in  powre: 
Tluit  body,  wheresoever  that  it  fight, 
May  learned  be  by  cyphers,  or  by  magii 

might 

XLVI 

*  But  if  thou  may  with  reason  yet  renrei 
The  growing  evill,  ere   it  strength  hi 

gott, 
And  thee  abandond  wboly  doe  possesse. 
Against  it  strongly  strive,  and  yield 

nott, 
Til  thon  in  open  fielde  adowne  be  smoti 
But  if  the  passion  mayster  thy  fraile  mil 
So  that  needs  love  or  death  most  bee 

lott. 
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n  I  avow  to  thee,  by  wrong  or  right 
Lo  compas  thy  desire,  and  find  that  loved  ^' 
knight.'  ^ 


XLvn 

[er  chearefull  words   much   cheard    the 
feeble  spright 
the  sicke   virgin,  that  her  downe   she 

layd 
ler  warme  bed  to  sleepe,   if  that   she, 
D      it; 
viu-woman  carefully  displayd 
ciutfaes  about  her  round  with  busy  ayd, 
0  ihat  at  last  a  litle  creeping  sleepe  ^^ 

'isd  her  sence.    Shee,  therewith  well 

apayd, 
dronken   lamp  down  in  the   oyl   did 
steepe, 

ett  her  by  to  watch,  and  sett  her  by 
to  weepe. 


XLVIII 

fiipely  the  morrow  next,  before  that  day 
His  joyous  face  did  to  the  world  revele, 
They  both  uprose  and  tooke  their  ready  way 
Unto  the  churchi  their  praiers  to  appele, 
With  great  devotion,  and  with  litle  zele:*^ 
For  the  faire  damzeil  from  the  holy  herse 
love-sicke  hart  to  other  thoughts  did 

steale ; 
And  that  old  dame  said  many  an  idle  verse, 
Out  of  her  daughters  hart  fond  fancies  to 

reverse. 

•.  XLIX 

Retoumed  home,  the  royall  infant  fell 
luto  her  former  fitt;  forwhy  no  powre 
^or  guidaunce  of  her  selfe  in  her  did  dwell. 
But  th'   aged  nourse,   her   calling  to  her 

bowre, 
Had  gathered   rew,   and  savine,  and    the 

flowre 
^f  camphora,  and  calamint,  and  dill, 
-All  which  she  in  a  earthen  pot  did  poure, 
-And  to  the  brim  with  colt  wood  did  it  fill, 
-And  many  drops  of  milk  and  blood  through 

it  did  spill. 

L 
"^en,  taking  thrise  three  heares  from  of  her 

I  hem  trebly  breaded  in  a  threefold  lace, 
"^^  round  about  the  pots  mouth  bomid  the 

thread, 
"A^  after  having  whispered  a  space 


Certein  sad  words,  with  hollow  voice  and 

bace, 
Shee  to  the  virgin  sayd,  thrise  sayd  she  itt : 
*  Come,  daughter,  come, come;  spit  upon  my 

face, 
Spitt  thrise  upon  me,  thrise  upon  me  spitt; 
Th'  uneven  nomber  for  this  busines  is  most 

fitt.' 


LI 


That  sayd,  her  rownd  about  she  from  her 

tumd. 
She  turned  her  contrary  to  the  sunne, 
Thrise  she  her  turnd  contrary,  and  retumd 
All  contrary,  for  she  the  right  did  shunne. 
And  ever  what  she  did  was  streight  un- 
.«^  doune. 

So  thought  she  to  uudoe  her  daughters  love:- 
But  love,  that  is  in  gentle  brest  begonne. 
No  ydle  charmes  so  lightly  may  remove; 
That  well  can  witnesse,  who  by  tryall  it 
does  prove. 

LII 

Ne  ought  it  mote  the  noble  mayd  avayle, 
Ne  slaike  the  fury  of  her  cruell  fiame,      "^ 
But  that  shee  still  did  waste,  and  still  did 

wayle, 
That  through  long  languour  and  hart-burn- 
ing brame 
She  shortly  like  a  pyued  ghost  became, 
Which  long   hath  waited  by  the  Stygian 

strond. 
That  when  old  Glauce  saw,  for  feare  least 

blame 
Of  her  miscarriage  should  in  her  be  fond. 
She  wist  not  how  t'  amend,  nor  how  it  to 
withstond. 


CANTO    III 

Merlin  bewrayes  to  Britomart 

The  Btate  of  Arthegall : 
And  shews  the  famous  progeny, 

Which  from  them  springen  shall. 


Most  sacred  fyre,  that  bumest  mightily 
In  living  brests,  ykindled  first  above, 
Emongst  th'  eternall  spheres  and  lamping 

sky. 
And   thence  pourd   into  men,  which   men 

call  Love; 
Not  that  same  which  doth  base  affections 

move 
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In  brutish  miudeSi  and  filthy  lust  inflame, 
But  that  sweete  fit  that  doth  true  beautie 

love, 
And  choseUi  Yertue  for  his  dearest  dame, 
Whence  spring  all  noble  deedes  and  never 

dying  fame: 

II 

Well  did  antiquity  a  god  thee  deeme, 
That  over  mortall  mindes   hast  so  great 

might. 
To  order  them  as  best  to  thee  doth  seeme, 
And  all  their  actions  to  direct  aright: 
The  fatall  purpose  of  divine  foresight 
Thou  doest  effect  in  destined  descents, 
Through  deepe   impression  of  thy  secret 

might. 
And  stirredst  up  th'  heroes  high  intents. 
Which  the  late  world  admyres  for  wondrous 

moniments. 

ni 

But  thy  dredd  dartes  in  none  doe  triumph 

more, 
Ne  braver  proofe,  in  any,  of  thy  powre 
Shew'dst  thou,  then  in  this  royaU  maid  of 

yore. 
Making  her  seeke  an  unknowne  paramoure. 
From  the  worlds  end,  through  many  a  bit- 
ter stowre: 
From  whose  two  loynes  thou  afterwardes 

did  rayse 
Most  famous  f mites  of  matrimoniall  bowre. 
Which  through  the  earth  have  spredd  their 

livuig  prayse. 
That  Fame  in  tromp  of  gold  eternally  dis- 
playes. 

IV 

Begin  then,  O  my  dearest  sacred  dame. 
Daughter  of  Pbcebus  and  of  Memorye, 
That  doest  ennoble  with  immortall  name 
The  warlike  worthies,  from  antiquitye. 
In  thy  great  volume  of  etemitye: 
Begin,  O  Clio,  and  recount  from  hence 
My  glorious  Soveraines  goodly  auncestrye. 
Till  that  by  dew  degrees  and  long  protense, 
Thou  have  it  lastly  brought  unto  her  Ex- 
cellence. 


Full  many  waves  within  her  troubled  mind 
Old  Glance  cast,  to  cure  this  ladies  griefe  : 
Full  many  waies  she  sought,  but  none  could 
find. 


Nor  herbes,  nor  charmes,  nor  cc 

is  chiefe 
And  choisest  med'eine  for  si 
Forthy  great  care  she  too&e,  a 

feare, 
Least  that  it  should  her  tome  t 

priefe 
And  sore  reproch,  when  so  her  ff 
Should  of  his  dearest  daughters 

fortune  heare. 

VI 

At  last  she  her  avisde,  that  he  im 
That  mirrhour,  wherein  the  sick 
So  straungely  vewed  her  stra 

shade. 
To  weet,  the  learned  Merlin,  wel 
Under  what  coast  of  heaven  th 

dwell. 
And  by  what  means  his  love  mi| 

wrought: 
For  though  beyond  the  Africk  Ii 
Or  th'  Indian  Fern  he  were,  she 
Him  forth  through  infinite  endev< 

sought. 

vn 

Forthwith  them  selves  disgoisii 

straung^ 
And  base  atyre,  that  none  migh 

wray. 
To  Maridimum,  that  is  now  by  c 
Of  name  Cayr-Merdin  cald,  they 

way: 
There  the  wise  Merlin  whylome ' 

say) 
To  make  his  wonne,  low  nndei 

ground. 
In  a  deepe  delve,  farre  from  t 

day. 
That  of  no  living  wight  he  mote 
When  so  he  counsela  with  his  s 

compast  round. 

vin 

And  if  thou  ever  happen  that  sai 
To  traveill,  go  to  see  that  dread 
It  is  an  hideous  hollow  cave  (th< 
Under  a  rock,  that  lyes  a  litle  si 
From  the  swift  Barry,  tombling  d 
Emongst  the  woody  hilles  of  Dy 
But  dare  thou  not,  I  charge,  in  » 
To  enter  into  that  same  balefull 
For  feare  the  cruell  feendes  si 
unwares  devowre. 
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kt  standing  high  aloft,  low  lay  thine  eare, 
iod  there   such    ghastly  noyse  of  yron 

chaines 

>»8en  candrons  thou  shalt  rombling 

heare, 
fFhich  thousand  sprights  with  long  enduring 

paines 
Doe  iosse,  that  it  will  stonn  thy  feeble 

braines; 
ind  oftentimes  great  g^nes,  and  g^evous 

stownds. 
When  too  huge  toile  and  labour  them  con- 

straines. 
And  oftentimes  loud  strokes,  and  ringing 

sowndes. 
From  under  that  deepe  rock  most  horribly 

rebowndes. 


The  cause,  some  say,  is  this:  A  litle  whyle 
Before  that  Merlin  dyde,  he  did  intend 
A  brasen  wall  in  compas  to  compyle 
About  Cairmardin,  and  did  it  commend 
Unto  these  sprights,  to  bring  to  perfect  end. 
During  which  worke  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Whom  long  he  lov'd,  for  him  in  hast  did 

send ; 
Who,  thereby  forst  his  workemen  to  for- 
sake, 
Them  bownd,  till  his  retoume,  their  labour 
not  to  slake. 

XI 

In  the  meane  time,  through  that  false  ladies 

traine. 
He  was  surprisd,  and  buried  under  beare, 
Ne  ever  to  his  worke  returnd  ag^ine : 
^'athlesse  those  feeuds  may  not  their  work 

forbeare, 
So  greatly  his  commandement  they  f  eare, 
But  there  doe  toyle  and  traveile  day  and 

^ntill  that  brasen  wall  they  up  doe  reare : 
'or  Merlin  had  in  magick  more  insight 
Then  ever  him  before  or  after  living  wight. 

XII 

For  he  by  wordes  could  call  out  of  the  sky 
Both  sunne  and  moone,  and   make   them 

him  obay: 
The  hmd  to  sea,  and  sea  to  maineland  dry, 
And  darksom  night  he  eke  could  turne  to 

^^^  hostes  of  men  he  could  alone  dismay, 


And  hostes  of  men  of  meanest  thinges  could 

frame, 
When  so  him  list  his  enimies  to  fray: 
That  to  this  day,  for  terror  of  his  fame, 
The  feends  do  quake,  when  any  him  to 

them  does  name. 

XIII 

And  sooth,  men  say  that  he  was  not  the 

Sonne 
Of  mortall  syre  or  other  living  wight, 
But  wondrously  begotten,  and  begonne 
By  false  illusion  of  a  guilefull  spright 
On  a  faire  lady  nonne,  that  whilome  hight 
Matilda,  daughter  to  Pubidius, 
Who  was  the  lord  of  Mathraval  by  right, 
And  coosen  unto  King  Ambrosius: 
Whence  he  indued  was  with  skill  so  mer- 

veilous. 

XIV 

They,  here  ariving,  staid  a  while  without, 
Ne  durst  adventure  rashly  in  to  wend. 
But  of  their  first  intent  gan  make  new  dout. 
For  dread  of  daunger,  which  it  might  por- 
tend: 
Untill  the  hardy  mayd  (with  love  to  frend) 
First  entering,  the  dreadfull  mage   there 

fownd 
Deepe  busied  bout  worke  of  wondrous  end. 
And   writing  straunge   characters   in   the 

grownd. 
With  which  the  stubbome  feendes  he  to  his 
service  bownd. 

XV 

He  nought  was  moved  at  their  entraunoe 

bold. 
For  of  their  comming  well  he  wist  afore ; 
Yet  list  them  bid  their  businesse  to  un- 
fold. 
As  if  ought  in  this  world  in  secrete  store 
Were  from  him   hidden,  or  unknowne  of 

yore. 
Then  Glance  thus:  'Let  not  it  thee  offend. 
That  we  thus  rashly  through  thy  darksom 

dore 
Un wares  have  prest:  for  either  fatall  end, 
Or  other  mightie  cause,  us  two  did  hether 
send.' 

XVI 

He  bad  tell  on;  and  then  she  thus  began: 
'Now  have   three   moones  with  borrowd 
brothers  light 
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Thrise  shiiied  faire,  and  thrise  seemd  dim 

and  wan, 
Sith  a  sore  evill,  which  this  yirgiu  brij?ht 
Tormenteth,  and  doth   plonge  in  doleiull 

plipht, 
First  rootmg  tooke;  but  what  thing  it  mote 

bee, 
Or  whence  it  sprong,  I  can  not  read  aright; 
But  this  I  read,  that,  but  if  remedee 
Thou  her  affoid,  full  shortly  I  her  dead 

shall  see.' 

x\'n 

Therewith  th*enchaunter  softly  gan  to  smyle 
At  her  smooth  speeches,  weeting  inly  well 
That  she   to   him    dissembled  womanish 

And  to  her  said:  *  Beldame,  by  that  ye  tell, 
More  neede  of  leach-craf  te  hath  your  damo- 

zcll, 
Then  of  my  skill:  who  helpe  may  have  els- 

where. 
In  yaine  seekes  wonders  out  of   magick 

spell.' 
Th'  old    woman  wox   half  blanck  those 

wordes  to  he<are; 
And  yet  was  loth  to  let  her  purpose  plaine 

appeare; 

XVLll 

And  to  him  said:   *  Yf  any  leaches  skill, 
Or  other  learned  meanes,  could  have  redrest 
This  my  deare  daughters  deepe  cugraffed 

ill, 
Certes  I  should  be  loth  thee  to  molest: 
But  this  sad  evill,  which  doth  her  infest, 
Doth  course  of  naturall  cause  farre  exceed, 
And  housed  is  within  her  hollow  brest, 
That   either   seemes  some  cursed  witches 

deed. 
Or  evill  spright,  that  in  her  doth  such  tor- 
ment breed.* 

XIX 

The  wisard  could  no  longer  bcare  her  bord. 
But  bnisting  forth  in  laughter,  to  her  sayd: 
*  Glance,  what  needcs  this  colourable  word. 
To  cloke  the  cause  that  hath  it  selfe  be- 

wrayd  ? 
Ne  ye,  fayro  Britomartis,  thus  arayd, 
More  hidden  are  then  sunne  in  cloudy  vele; 
Whom  thy  gocnl  fortune,  having  fate  obayd. 
Hath  hcthcr  brought,  for  succour  to  appele : 
The  which  the  Powres  to  thee  are  pleased 

to  revele.* 


XX 

The  doubtfull  mayd,  seeing  Iier  lelfe  d» 

scrvde, 
Was  all  abasht,  and  her  pure  yrory 
Into  a  deare  carnation  snddeine  dyde; 
As  fayre  Aurora,  rysing  hastily, 
Doth  Dv  her  blushing  tell  that  she  did  lj« 
All  night  in  old  Tithonus  frosen  bed, 
Whereof  she  seemes  ashamed  inwaxdly. 
But  her  olde  nourse  was  nought  disharteMi 
But  vauntage  made  of  that  which  M 

had  ared; 

XXI 

And  sayd :  *  Sith  then  then  knowest  all  om 

griefe, 
(For  what  doest  not  thou  knowe  ?)  of  gnecb 

I  pray, 
Pitty  our  pla}'nt,  and  yield  us  meet  reliefe.' 
With  that  the  prophet  still  awhile  diditaji 
And  then  his  spirite  thus  gan  foorth  dii* 

play: 

*  Most  noble  virgin,  that  by  £atall  lore 
Hast  leam'd  to  love,  let  no  whit  thee  dift* 

may 
The  hard  beginne  that  meetes  thee  in  tb0 

dore. 
And  with  sharpe  fits  thy  tender  hart  op 

presseth  sore. 

xxu 

*  For  so  must  all  things  excellent  begm, 
And  eke  enrooted  deepe  must  be  that  tm 
Whose  big  embodied  braunches  shall  nt^ 

lin. 
Till  they  to  hevens  bight  forth  stretched  b 
For  from  thy  wombe  a  famous  progenee 
h>hall  spruig,  out  of  the  auncient  Tie 

blood. 
Which  shall  revive  the  sleeping  memoree 
Of  those  same  antique  peres,  the  J 

brood, 
Which  Greeke  and  Asian  riTertstajned  wi 

their  blood. 

xxm 

*  Renowmed  kings  and  sacred  emperoun. 
Thy  f  ruitf  uU  of  spring,  shall  from  thee  ( 

scend; 
Brave  captaines  and  most  m     ity  i 
That  shall  their  conquests  tiui 

extend, 
And  their  decayed  kingdomes  shall . 

The  feeble  Britons,  broken  with  long  

They  shall  npreare,  and  mightily  £fend 
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;ir  forren  foe,  that  commes  from 
-sail  peace  compound  all  civill 


XXIV 

t,  Britomart.  thy  wandring  eye, 
mwares  in  charmed  looking  glas, 
eight  course  of  hevenly  destiny, 
itemall  Providence,  that  has 
Y  glaunce,  to  bring  His  will  to 

ate,  ne  is  thy  fortune  ill, 

t  prowest  knight  that  ever  was: 

submit  thy  wayes  unto  His  will, 

Dy  all  dew  meanes,  thy  destiny 

11.' 

XXV 

saide  Glauce,  '  thou  magitian, 
les  shall  she  out  seeke,  or  what 
s  take  ? 

she  know,  how  shall  she  finde 
man  ? 

edes  her  to  toyle,  sith  Fates  can 
e 
lemselves,  their  purpose  to  per- 

• 

in  thus:  *  Indeede  the  Fates  are 

e, 

ot  shrinck,  though  all  the  world 

hake: 

mens  good  endevours  them  con- 

e, 

the  heavenly  causes  to  tneir  con- 

t  terme. 

XXVI 

whom  heavens  have  ordaynd  to 

of  Britomart,  is  Arthegall: 
h  in  the  land  of  Fayeree, 
ary  borne,  ne  sib  at  all 
ut  sprong  of  seed  terrestriall, 
me  by  false  Faries  stobie  away, 
;  in  infant  cradle  he  did  crall; 
)  himselfe  is  knowne  this  day, 
f  by  an  Elfe  was  gotten  of  a  Fay. 

XXVII 

he  is  the  sonne  of  Gorlois, 
r  unto  Cador,  Cornish  king, 
;  warlike  feates  renowmed  is, 
'6  the  day  out  of  the  sea  doth 


Untill  the  closure  of  the  evening. 

From  thence  him,  firmely  bound  with  faith- 
full  band. 

To  this  his  native  soyle  thou  backe  shalt 
bring, 

Strongly  to  ayde  his  countrey  to  withstand 

The  powre  of  forreine  Paynims,  which  in- 
vade thy  land. 

XX  vm 

'  Great  ayd  thereto  his  mighty  puissaunce 
And  dreaded  name  shall  give  in  that  sad 

day: 
Where  also  proof e  of  thy  prow  valiaunce 
Thou  then  shalt  make,  t'  increase  thy  lovers 

pray. 
Long    time  ye  both   in  armes  shall  beare 

great  sway, 
Till  thy  wombes  burden  thee  from  them  do 

call. 
And  his  last  fate  him  from  thee  take  away, 
Too  rathe  cut  off  by  practise  criminall 
Of  secrete  foes,  that  him  shall  make  in  mis- 

chiefe  fall. 

XXIX 

*  With  thee  yet  shall  he  leave,  for  memory 
Of  his  late  puissaunce,  his  ymage  dead, 
That   living  him  in  all  activity 

To  thee  shall  represent.    He  from  the  head 
Of  his  coosen  Constantius,  without  dread. 
Shall  take  the  crowne,  that  was  his  fathers 

right. 
And  therewith  crowne  himselfe  in  th'  others 

stead: 
Then  shall  he  issew  forth  with  dreadful! 

might. 
Against  his   Saxon  foes  in  bloody  field  to 

fight. 

XXX 

*  Like  as  a  lyon,  that  in  drowsie  cave 
Hath  long  time  slept,  himselfe  so  shall  he 

shake. 
And  comming  forth,  shall  spred  his  banner 

brave 
Over  the  troubled  South,  that  it  shall  make 
The  warlike  Mertians  for  feare  to  quake: 
Thrise  shall  he  fight  with  them,  and  twise 

shall  win. 
But  the  third  time  shall  fayre  accordaunce 

make: 
And  if  he  then  with  victorie  can  lin, 
He  shall  his  dayes  with  peace  bring  to  his 

earthly  in. 
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XXXI 

*  His  Sonne,  Light  Voilipore,  shall  him  sue- 

ceede 
In  kiugdome,  but  not  in  felicity; 
Yet  shall  he  long  time  warro  ^vith  happy 

speed, 
And  with  great  honour  many  batteills  try: 
But  at  the  last  to  th'  importunity 
Of  froward  fortune  shall  be  forst  to  yield. 
But  his  Sonne  Malgo  shall  full  mightily 
Avenge  his  fathers  losse,  with  speare  and 

shield, 
And  his  proud  foes  discomfit  in  victorious 

field. 

xxxn 

'  Behold  the  man  !  and  tell  me,  Britomart, 
If  ay  more  goodly  creature  tliou  didst  see: 
ilow  like  a  gyamit  in  each  manly  part 
Beares  he  hiuisclfe  with  |X)rtly  majcstee. 
That  oue  of  th'  old  heroes  seemes  to  bee  I 
He  the  six  islands,  comproviuciall 
In  auncieut  times  unto  Great  Britainee, 
Shall  to  the  same  reduce,  and  to  him  call 
Their  sondry  kings  to  doe  their  homage 
severall. 

XXXIII 

<  All  which  his  sonne  Careticus  awhile 
Shall  well  defend,  and  Saxons  powre  sup- 

j)rc8se, 
Untill  a  Rtraunger  king,  from  unknowne 

soyle 
Arriving,  liim  with  multitude  opprcsse; 
Great  Gurmond,  liaving  with  huge  mighti- 

nessc 
Irelaud  subdewd,  and  therein  fizt  his  throne, 
Like   a   swift  otter,   fell  through    empti- 

nesse. 
Shall  overswim  the  sea  with  many  one 
Of  his  Norveyses,  to  assist  the  Bntons  fone. 

XXXIV 

*  He  in  his  f urie  all  shall  overronne. 

And  holy  church  with  faithlcsse  handes  de- 
face. 
That  thy  sad  people,  utterly  fordonne, 
SluiU  to  the  utmost  mountaincs  fiy  apace: 
Was  never  so  great  waste  in  any  place. 
Nor  so  fowle  outrage  doen  by  living  men: 
For  all  thycitties  they  shall  sacke  and  race, 
And  tlie  greene  grasse  that  groweth  they 

shall  brcn, 
That  even  tho  wilde  beast  shall  dy  in  starved 
den. 


XXXV 

*  Whiles  thus  thy  Britons  doe  in  hngaoi 

pine, 
Proud  Etheldred  shall  from  the  N( 
Serving  th'  ambitious  will  of  Au| 
And  passing  Dee  with  hardy  enttrynmf 
Shall  backe  repulse  the  yaliaunt  Brackinl 

twise, 
And  Bangor  with  massacred  mart 
But  the  third  time  shall  rew  his  foo 
For  Cadwan,  pittying  his  peoples  in, 
Shall  stoutly  him  defeat,  and   thomuii 

Saxons  kilL 

XXXVI 

*  But  after  him,  Cadwallin  mightily 

On  liis  Sonne  Edwin  all  those  wrongi  ibB 

wreake; 
Ne  shall  availe  the  wicked  sorcery 
Of  false  Pellite,  his  purposes  to  bre 
But  him  shall  slay,  and  on  a  gallowts  m 
Shall  give  th'  enchaunter  his  mihappy 
Then  shall  the  Britons,  late  dismmyd 

weake, 
From  their  long  vassallage  gin  to  respire. 
And  on  their  Paynim  foes  avenge  i 

ranckled  ire. 

xxxvn 

'  Ne  shall  he  yet  his  wrath  so  mitinte, 
Till  both  the  sonnes  of  Edwmlie  bfti* 

slayne, 
Offricke  and  Osricke,  twinnes  unfortimi^ 
Both  slaine  in    battaile  upon    Layhaiti 

playne, 
Together  with  the  kine  of  Lonthiane, 
Hight  Adin,  and  the  kmg  of  Orkenv, 
Both  joyut  partakers  of  their  fatdLl  psysB* 
But  Penda,  fearefull  of  like  desteny, 
Shall  yield  him   selfe  his  liegemaoi  SB^ 

sweare  fealty. 

xxxvni 

*  Him  shall  he  make  his  fatall  instmmeati 
T'  afflict  the  other  Saxons  imsubdewd; 
He  marching  forth  with  fury  insoleiit 
Against  the  good  King  Oswald,  who^  i>' 

dewd 
With  heavenly  powre,  and  by  angels  x** 

kewd, 
Al  holding  crosses  in  their  hands  on  hye, 
Shall   him  defeate   withonten    blood  b^ 

brewd: 
Of  which  that  field  for  endlesse  memoiy 
Shall  Hevenfield  be  cald  to  aU  poitoi^. 
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XXXIX 

Cadwallin   wroth,    shall    forth 
w, 

hoste  into  Northumber  lead, 
»  he  godly  Oswald  shall  subdew, 
ae  with  inartiredome  his  sacred 
1. 
>ther  Oswiu,  daunted  with  like 

of  silver  shall  his  kingdome  buy, 
L,  seeking  him  adowne  to  tread, 
adowne,  and  doe  him  fowly  dye, 
with  guifts  his  lord  Cadwallin 

XL 

11  Cadwallin  die,  and  then  the 
e 

eke  with  him  attonce  shall  dye ; 
le  good  Cadwallader,  with  paine 
be  hable  it  to  remedy, 
full  time,  prefixt  by  destiny, 
ird  of  Britons  regiment: 

it  self e  shall  their  successe  envy, 

.    with    plagues    and     murri^ 

ilent 

;ill  all  their  warlike  puissaunce 

pent. 

XLI 

all  these   sorrowes,  and  huge 

eople,  during  eight  yeares  space, 
ir,  not  yielding  to  his  ills, 
ricke,  where  long  in  wretched 

jtouming  to  his  native  place, 
irision  staide  from  his  intent  : 
avens  liave  decreed  to  displace 
IS  for  their  sinnes  dew  punish- 

Saxons  over-give  their  govern- 
t. 

XLII 

and  woe,  and  everlasting  woe, 
$riton  babe,  that  shalbe  borne 
hraldome  of  his  fathers  foe  ! 
now  captive,  late  lord,  now  for- 

s     reproch,    the    cruell    victors 

ne. 

Dm  princely  bowre  to  wasteful 

i! 

il  helpe  me  to  lament  and  mourne 


The  royall  seed,  the  antique  Trojan  blood. 
Whose  empire  lenger  here  then  ever  any 
stood?* 

XLIII 

The  damzell  was  full  deepe  empassioned, 
Both  for  his  grief e,  and  for  her  peoples  sake, 
Whose  future  woes  so  plaine  he  fashioned. 
And  sighing  sore,  at  length  him  thus  be- 
spake: 
*  Ah  !  but  will  Hevens  fury  never  slake, 
Nor  vengeaunce  huge  relent  it  selfe  at  last  ? 
Will  not  long  misery  late  mercy  make, 
But  shall  their  name  for  ever  be  defaste. 
And  quite  from  of  the  earth  their  memory 
be  raste?' 

XLIV 

<  Nay,  but  the  terme,'  sayd  he, '  is  limited. 
That  in  this  thraldome  Britons  shall  abide, 
And  the  just  revolution  measured. 

That  they  as  straungers  shalbe  notifide: 
For  twise   fowre  hundreth  yeares   shalbe 

supplide. 
Ere  they  to  former  rule  restored  shalbee, 
And  their  importune  fates  all  satisfide: 
Yet  during  this  their  most  obscuritee. 
Their  beames  shall  ofte  breake  forth,  that 

men  them  faire  may  see. 

XLV 

'For  Rhodoricke,   whose   surname  shalbe 

Great, 
Shall  of  him  selfe  a  brave  ensample  shew, 
That  Saxon  kings  his  frendship  shall  in- 

treat; 
And  Howell  Dha  shall  goodly  well  indew 
The  salvage  minds  with  skill  of  just  and 

trew; 
Then  Griffyth  Conan  also  shall  up  reare 
His  dreaded  head,  and  the  old  sparkes  re- 
new 
Of  native  corage,  that  his  foes  shall  feare 
Least  back  againe  the  kingdom  he  from 
them  should  beare. 

XL  VI 

<  Ne  shall  the  Saxons  selves  all  peaceably 
Enjoy  the  crowne,  which  they  from  Britons 

wonne 
First  ill,  and  after  ruled  wickedly: 
For  ere  two  hundred  yeares  be  full  out- 

ronne. 
There  shall  a  Raven,  far  from  rising  sunne, 
With  his  wide  wings  upon  them  fiercely  fly, 
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And  bid  his  faithlesse  chickens  overonne 
The  f ruitfuU  plaiues,  and  with  fell  cruelty, 
In  their  avenge,  tread  downe  the  victors 
suiquedry. 

XLvn 

'  Yet  shall  a  third  both  these  and  thine  sub- 
dew: 
There  shall  a  Lion  from  the  sea-bord  wood 
Of  Neustria  come  roring,  with  a  crew 
Of  hungry    whelpes,   his   battailous   bold 

brood, 
Whose  clawes  were  newly  dipt  in  cruddy 

blood, 
That  from  the  Daniske  tyrants  head  shall 

rend 
Th'  usurped  crowne,  as   if    that  he  were 

wood, 
And  the  spoile  of  the  countrev  conquered 
Emongst  his  young  ones  shall  divide  with 
bountyhed. 

XLvm 

<  Tho,  when  the  terme  is  full  accomplishid, 
There  shall  a   sparke  of  fire,  which  hath 

long-while 
Bene  in  his  ashes  raked  up  and  hid. 
Bee  freshly  kindled  in  the  fruitfull  ile 
Of  Mona,  where  it  lurked  in  exile; 
Which  shall  breake  forth  into  bright  burning 

flame, 
And  reach  into  the  house   that  beares  the 

stile 
Of  roiall  majesty  and  soveraine  name: 
So  shall   the   Briton  blood  their  crowne 

agayn  reclame. 

XLIX 

*  Thenceforth  etemall  union  shall  be  made 
Betweene  the  nations  different  afore, 
And  sacred  Peace  shall  lovingly  persuade 
The  warlike  minds  to  leame  her  goodly 

lore. 
And  civile  armes  to  exercise  no  more: 
Then  shall  a  royall  Virgin  raine,  which  shall 
Stretch  her  white  rod  over  the  Belgicke 

shore, 
And  the  great  Castle  smite  so  sore  with  all, 
That  it  shall  make  him  shake,  and  shortly 

learn  to  fall. 


*  But  yet  the  end  is  not. *  There  Merlin 

stayd, 
As  overcomen  of  the  spirites  powre, 


Or  other  ghastly  spectacle  dismayd 
That  secretly  he  saw,  yet  note  diso 
Which  suddein  fitt  aiid  half  e  extatic 
When  the  two  fearefull  wemen  si 

grew 
Greatly  confused  in  bebaTeonre: 
At  last  the  fury  past,  to  former  he 
Hee  tumd  asaine,  aiid  chearfull  '. 

earst  £d  shew. 

Then,  when   them  selves   they  i 

structed  had 
Of  all  that  needed  them  to  be  inqv 
They  both,  conceiving  hope  of  comf 
With  lighter  hearts  unto  their  h 

tird; 
Where  they  in  secret  connsell  el 

spird, 
How  to  effect  so  hard  an  enterpriz 
And  to  possesse  the  purpose  they  d 
Now  this,  now  that  twixt  them  i 

devize, 
And  diverse  plots  did  frame,  to 

strange  disguise. 

Ul 

At  last  the  nourse  in  her  foolhardy 
Conceivd  a  bold  devise,  and  thus  bi 
*  Daughter,  I  deeme  that  counsel  a 

fit. 
That  of  the  time  doth  dew  adi 

take: 
Ye  see  that  good  Kii«  Uther  n 

make 
Strong  warre  upon  the  Paynim  I 

hight 
Octa  and  Oza,  whome  hee  lately  bi 
Beside  Cavr  Verolame  in  victoriou 
That  now  all  Britany  doth  Iranie  i 

bright. 

un 

•That  therefore  nought  our  paasi 

empeach. 
Let  us  in  leigned  armes  our  selves  c 
And  our  weake  hands  (whom  nc 

strength  sliall  teach) 
The  dreadf  id  speare  and  shield  to  c 
Ne  certes,  daughter,  that  same 

wize, 
I  weene,  would  youmisseeme;  for  i 

tall 
And  large  of  limbe  t'  atohieve  an  I 

prize, 
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ye  want,  but  skil,  which  practize 
aU 

and  shortly  make  you  a  mayd 
»iialL 


UV 


f  it  ought  your  corage  much  in- 


xte. 


BO  often,  in  that  royall  hous, 
ince  to  none  inferior  ye  came^ 
.  of  many  wemen  valorous, 
ve  full  many  feats  adventurous 
,  in  paragone  of  proudest  men: 
Bunduca,  whose  victorious 
made    Rome    to    quake,    stout 
endolen, 
d  Martia,  and  redoubted  Enmii- 


LV 

t  which  more  then  all  the  rest 

y  sway, 

8  ensample,  which  these  eyes  be- 

d: 

t  field  before  Menevia, 

ther  with   those  forrein  pagans 

ixon  virgin,  the  which  f  eld 

In  thrise  upon  the  bloody  playne, 

lot  Carados  her  hand  witbheld 

h  revenge,  she   had  him  surely 

jme, 

los  himself e  from  her  escapt  with 

ne.' 

LVI 

I,'  quoth  Britomart,  '  how  is  she 
ht?' 

igela,'  quoth  she,  *  men  do  her  call, 
isse  fayre  then  terrible  in  fight: 
:he  leading  of  a  martiall 
tie  people,  dreaded  more  then  all 
Saxons,  which  doe,  for  her  sake 
themselves  of  her  name  Angles 
L 

,  faire  infant,  her  ensample  make 
selfe,  and  cquall  corage  to  tbee 
e> 

Lvn 

wordes  so  deepe  into  tbe  mynd 
Qg  damzell  sunke,  that  great  de- 

:e  armes  in  her  forthwith  they 


And  generous  stout  couza^  did  inspyze. 
That  sbe  resolv'd,  unweeting  to  her  syze, 
Adyent'rous  knighthood  on  her  selfe  to 

don, 
And  oounseld  with  her  nourse,  her  maides 

at^rze 
To  tume  mto  a  massj  habergeon. 
And  bad  her  all  thmgs  put  in  zeadinesso 


anon. 


Lvra 


Th'  old  woman  nought  that  needed  did 

omit; 
But  all  thix^g^es  did  conveniently  purvay. 
It  fortuned  (so  time  their  tume  did  fitt) 
A  band  of  Biitonf,  zyding  on  lozzay 
Few  dayes  before,  had  gotten  a  gzeat  pzay 
Of  Saxon  goodsy  amongst  the  which  wu 

scene 
A  goodly  armour,  and  full  rich  azay. 
Which  long*d  to  Angela,  the  Saxon  queene. 
All  fretted  zound  with  gold,  and  goodly 

wel  beseene. 

LDC 

The  same,  with  all  the  other  ornaments, 

King  Ryence  caused  to  be  handed  by 

In  his  chiefe  ohuzeh,  for  emuesse  moni- 

ments 
Of  his  successe  and  gladfull  victory: 
Of  which  her  selfe  avising  readily, 
In  th'  evening  late  old  Glance  thether  led 
Faire  Britomart,  and  that  same  armory 
Downe  taking,  her  therein  appareled, 
Well  as  she  mi^ht,  and  with  brave  baidd- 

rick  garnished. 

LX 

Beside  those  armes  there  stood  a  znightie 

speare, 
Which  Bladud  made  by  noaffick  art  of  yore. 
And  usd  the  same  in  liatteiU  aye  to  beare; 
Sith  which  it  had  beene  here  preserv'd  in 

store, 
For  his  great  vertues  proved  long  afore: 
For  never  wight  so  fast  in  sell  could  sit. 
But  him  perforce  unto  the  nound  it  bore: 
Both  speare  she  tooke  aira.  shield,  which 

hong  by  it; 
Both  speare  and  shield  of  great  powre,  for 

her  purpose  fit. 

LXI 

Thus  when  she  had  the  virgin  all  azayd, 
Another  hamesse,  which  did  hang  thereby. 
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And  bid  bis  faitblesse  chickens  overonne 
The  f ruitf uU  plaiues,  and  with  fell  cruelty, 
In  their  avenge,  tread  downe  the   victors 
surquedry. 

XL\1I 

'  Yet  shall  a  third  both  these  and  thine  sub- 
dew: 
There  shall  a  Lion  from  the  sea-bord  wood 
Of  Neustria  come  roring,  with  a  crew 
Of  hungry    whelpes,   his   battailous   bold 

brood, 
Whose  clawes  were  newly  dipt  in  cruddy 

blood, 
That  from  the  Daniske  tyrants  head  shall 

rend 
Th'  usurped  crowne,  as    if    that  he  were 

wood. 
And  the  spoile  of  the  countrey  conquered 
Emongst  his  young  ones  shall  divide  with 
bountyhed. 

XLvni 

*  Tho,  when  the  terme  is  full  accomplishid, 
There  shall  a    sparke  of  fire,  which  hath 

long-while 
Bene  in  his  ashes  raked  up  and  hid, 
Bee  freshly  kindled  in  the  fruitfull  ile 
Of  Mona,  where  it  lurked  in  exile; 
Which  sliall  breake  forth  into  bright  burning 

Hame, 
And  re:ich  into  the  house   that  beares  the 

stile 
Of  roiall  majesty  and  soveraine  name: 
80  shall    the   Triton  blood  their  crowne 

agayn  reclame. 

XLIX 

*  Thenceforth  etemall  union  shall  be  made 
Betweene  the  nations  different  afore. 
And  8acre<l  Peace  sliall  lovingly  persuade 
The  warlike  minds  to  leame  her  goodly 

lore. 
And  civile  armes  to  exercise  no  more: 
Then  shall  a  rovall  Virgin  mine,  which  shall 
Stretch  her  white  rod  over  the  Belgicke 

shore, 
And  the  great  Castle  smite  ao  sore  with  all. 
That  it  sliall  make  him  shake,  and  shortly 

learn  to  fall. 


*  But  yet  the  end  is  not. '  There  Merlin 

stayd, 
As  overcomen  of  the  spirites  powre, 


Mi 


Or  other  ghastly  spectacle  dismayd, 
That  secretly  he  saw,  yet  note  ditoome: 
Which  suddein  fitt  and  half  e  extaticki 
When  the  two  f earefull  wemen  aaw,  thof 

grew 
Greatly  confused  in  bebaTeoure: 
At  last  the  fury  past,  to  former  hew 
Hee  tumd  asaine,  and  chearfnll  looia 

earst  £d  shew. 

Then,  when   them  selTes  they  wdl  ■• 

structed  had 
Of  all  that  needed  them  to  be  inquiid, 
They  both,  conceiving  hope  of  comfort  gU 
With  lighter  hearts  unto  their  home  » 

tird; 
Where  they  in  secret  oonnsell  eloie  tot 

spird, 
How  to  effect  so  hard  an  enterprize, 
And  to  possesse  the  purpose  they  desird: 
Now  this,  now  that  twixt  them  they  dii 

devize, 
And  diverse  plots  did  frame,  to  ma^  n 

strange  disguise. 

Ln 

At  last  the  nourse  in  her  foolhardy  wit 
Conceivd  a  bold  devise,  and  thus  bespdtt: 

*  Daughter,  I  deeme  that  counsel  aye  bm^ 

fit, 
That  of  the  time  doth  dew  advi 

take: 
Ye  see  that  good  King  Uther  now  M 

make 
Strong  warre  upon  the  Paynim  hrethid 

hight 
Octa  and  Oza,  whome  hee  lately  brake 
Beside  Cayr  Verolame  in  victorious  ilghki 
That  now  all  Britany  doth  Iranie  m  amM 

bright. 

un 

*  That  therefore  nooght  our  panage  mi 

empeach. 
Let  us  in  leigned  armes  our  selves  < 
And  our  weake  hands  (whom  neea  m 

strength  sliall  teach) 
The  dreadful  speare  and  shield  to  ezercia 
Ne  certes,  daughter,  that  same   warli 

wize, 
I  weene,  would  youmisseeme;  for  ye  bee 

tall 
And  large  of  limbe  t'  atohieve  an  bard  e 

prize. 
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e  want,  but  skil,  which  practize 

11 

and  shortly  make  you  a  mayd 

ialL 

LIV 
f  it  ought  your  corage  much  in- 

•  often,  in  that  royall  hons, 

ce  to  none  inferior  ye  came^ 

»f  many  wemen  valorous, 

i  full  many  feats  adventurous 

n  paragone  of  proudest  men: 

unduca,  whose  victorious 

nade    Rome    to    quake,    stout 

idolen, 

Martia,  and  redoubted  Enmii- 


LV 

which  more  then  all  the  rest 

sway, 

ensample,  which  these  eyes  be- 

&eld  before  Menevia, 

ler  with   those  forrein  pagans 

on  virgin,  the  which  f  eld 
thrise  upon  the  bloody  playne, 

t  Carados  her  hand  witbheld 
revenge,  she  had  him  surely 

le, 

3  himself e  from  her  escapt  with 

e.* 

LVI 

quoth  Britomart,  '  how  is  she 
;?' 

ela,'  quoth  she, '  men  do  her  call, 
se  &,yre  then  terrible  in  fight: 
e  leading  of  a  martiall 
3  people,  dreaded  more  then  all 
axons,  which  doe,  for  her  sake 
hemselves  of  her  name  Angles 

taire  infant,  ber  ensample  make 
3lfe,  and  cquall  corage  to  thee 


Lvn 

rordes  so  deepe  into  the  mynd 
;  damzell  sunke,  that  great  de- 

armes  in  her  forthwith  they 


And  generous  stout  coura^  did  inspyre, 
That  sbe  resolv'd,  nnweetmg  to  her  syre, 
Advent'rous  knighthood  on  her  self e  to 

don, 
And  oounseld  with  her  nourse,  her  maides 

at^rre 
To  tume  mto  a  massj  habergeon, 
And  bad  her  all  thmgs  put  in  readinesso 


anon. 


Lvra 


Th'  old  woman  nought  that  needed  did 

omit; 
But  all  thinges  did  conveniently  purvay. 
It  fortuned  (so  time  their  tume  did  fitt) 
A  band  of  Biitonfi  ryding  on  lonay 
Few  dayes  before,  had  gotten  a  great  pray 
Of  Saxon  goodsy  amongst  the  which  wu 

scene 
A  goodly  armour,  and  full  rich  aiay. 
Which  lonff 'd  to  Angela,  the  Saxon  queene, 
All  fretted  round  with  gold|  and  goodly 

wel  beseene. 

LDC 

The  same,  with  all  the  other  ornaments, 

King  Ryence  caused  to  be  handed  by 

In  his  chief 0  ohurehi  for  encQesse  moni- 

ments 
Of  his  successe  and  gladfull  victory: 
Of  which  her  self e  avising  readily, 
In  th'  evening  late  old  GJknoe  thether  led 
Faire  Britomart,  and  that  same  armory 
Downe  taking,  her  therein  appareled. 
Well  as  she  mi^ht,  and  with  brave  bauld- 

rick  garnished. 

LX 

Beside  those  armes  there  stood  a  znightie 

soeare. 
Which  Bladnd  made  by  noaffickart  of  yore. 
And  usd  the  same  in  l^tteiU  aye  to  bc^re; 
Sith  which  it  had  beene  here  preserv'd  in 

store. 
For  his  great  vertues  proved  long  afore: 
For  never  wight  so  fast  in  sell  could  sit. 
But  him  perforce  unto  the  nound  it  bore: 
Both  speare  she  tooke  taSi  shield,  which 

hong  by  it; 
Both  speare  and  shield  of  great  powre,  for 

ner  purpose  fit. 

LXI 

Thus  when  she  had  the  vii^  all  arayd. 
Another  hamesse,  which  did  hang  thereby. 
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XIV 

Eftsoones  her  goodly  shield  addressing 
fayre, 

That  inortill  speare  she  in  her  hand  did 
take, 

And  unto  iMittaill  did  her  selfe  prepayre. 

The  knight,  approching,  stemely  her  be- 
spake: 

*  Sir  knight,  that  doest  thy  voyage  rashly 
make 

By  this  forbidden  way  in  my  despight, 

Ne  doest  by  others  death  ensample  take, 

I  read  thee  soone  retyre,  whiles  thou  hast 
might. 

Least  afterwards  it  be  too  late  to  take  thy 
night* 

XV 

Ythrild  with  deepe  disdaine  of  his  proud 

threat. 
She  shortly  thus:  *  Fly  they,  that  need  to  fly ; 
Wordes  fearen  babes:  I  meane  not  thee 

entreat 
To  passe;  but  maugre  thee  will  passe  or 

dy:* 
Ne  leuger  stayd  for  th'  other  to  reply, 
Bui  with  sharpe  speare  the  rest  made  dearly 

knowne. 
Strongly  the  straungc  knight  ran,  and  stur- 

Strooke  her  full  on  the  brest,  that  made 

her  downe 
Decline  her  head,  and  touch  her  crouper 

with  her  crown. 

XVI 

But  she  againe  him  in  the  shield  did  smite 
With  so  fierce  furie  and  great  puissaunce, 
That  through  his  threesquare  scuchin  per- 

cing  quite, 
And  through  his  mayled  hauberque,  by  mis- 

chaunce 
The  wicked  Steele  through  his  left  side  did 

glaunce: 
Him  so  transfixed  she  before  her  bore 
Beyond  his  croupe,  the  length  of  all  her 

launce, 
Till,  sadly  soucing  on  the  sandy  shore. 
He  tombled  on  an  heape,  and  wallowd  in 

his  gore. 

x\ll 

Like  as  the  sacred  oze,  that  carelesse  stands 
With  gilden  homes  and  flowry  girlonds 
crownd- 


Prood  of  his  dying  honor  and  deare  bai 
W^hiles  th'  altars  fame  with  frankinon 

arownd, 
All  suddeinly  with  mortall  stroke  aatowi 
Doth  groveling  fall,  and  with  his  streami 

gore 
Distaines  the  pillonrs  and  the  holy  giowi 
And  the  faire  flowres   that  decked 

afore: 
So  fell  proud  Marinell  upon  the  pretiff 

shore. 

xvm 

The  martiall  mayd  stayd  not  him  to  li 

ment. 
But  forward  rode,  and   kept  her 

way 
Along  the  strond;  which  as  she  over-weil 
She  saw  bestrewed  all  with  rich  aray 
Of  pearles  and  pretious  stones  of  great  ii 

say. 
And  all  the  gravell  mixt  with  golden  owie 
Whereat  she  wondred  much,  but  mnk 

not  stay 
For  gold,  or  perles,  or  pretions  ai 

howre, 
Bnt  them  despised  all,  for  all  was  in  ^ 

powre. 

XDC 

Whiles  thus  he  lay  in  deadly  stonishmeitf 
Ty dings  hereof  came  to  his  mothers  ears: 
His  mother  was  the  blacke-browd  Cym' 

ent. 
The  daughter  of  great  Kerens,  which  di 

b^re 
This  warlike  sonne  nnto  an  earthly  peii0i 
The  famous  Dumarin;  who  on  a  day 
Finding  the    nymph    a  sleepe  in  imp 

wheare. 
As  he  by  channce  did  wander  that  bkO 

way. 
Was  taken  with  her  love,  and  by  her  cloi0 

lay. 

XX 

There  he  this  knight  of  her  begoti  wh 

borne 
She,  of  his  father,  Marinell  did  name, 
And  in  a  rocky  cave,  as  wight  forkmier 
Long  time  she  fostred  up,  till  he  bee 
A  mighty  man  at  armes,  and  mi        iw*^ 
Did  get  through  great  adv  ■  dy  b^ 

donne: 
For  never  man  he  snffred  by  that 
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Mid  to  traTell,  whereas  he  did 

ne  zniuit  do  battail  with  the  sea- 
mphes  aonne. 

XXI 

ed  knights  of  honorable  name 

subdew'd,  and  them  his  vassals 

ide, 

«igh  all  Farie  Lond  his  noble  fame 

ed  was,  and  f eare  did  all  invadey 

e  dnrst  passen  through  that  perU- 

s  glade. 

Ivannce  his  name  and  glory  more, 

;od  syre  she  dearelj  did  perswade, 

her  Sonne  with  threasure  and  rich 

»re, 

the  sonnes  that  were  of  earthly 

imbes  ybore. 

xxn 

did  grannt  his  daughters  deare 

maund, 

lis  nephew  in  all  riches  flow: 

I  his  heaped  waves  he  did  com- 

lund 

eir  hollow  bosome  forth  to  throw 

age  threasure,  which  the  sea  below 

s  greedy  gulfe  devoured  deepe, 

enriched  through  the  overthrow 

ikes  of  many  wretches,  which  did 

sepe 

n  wayle  their  wealth,  which   he 

tm.  them  did  keepe. 

XXIII 

pon  that  shore  there  heaped  was 
y  riches  and  all  prctious  thin^, 
ie  of  all  the  world,  that  it  didpas 
bh  of  th'  East,  and  pompe  of  Per- 

kings: 
i^r,  yv'orie,  perles,  owches,  rings, 
lat  els  was  pretious  and  deare^ 
into  him  voluntary  brings, 
^tly  he  a  great  lord  did  appeare, 
a  all  the  lond  of  Faery,  or  else 
leare. 

xxiv 

le  was  a  doughty  dreaded  knight, 

ten  to  the  scath  of  many  deare, 

le  in  equall  armes  him  matchen 

ght: 

h  his  mother  seeing,  gan  to  feare 

too  haughtie  hardines  might  reare 


Some  hard  mishap,  in  haiazd  of  his  life: 
Forthy  she  oft  him  ooimaeld  to  fbvbeaxe 
The  moody  faatteill,  and  to  stine  up  •trifep 
But  after  all  his  waire  to  rest  his  wearie 
knife. 

XXV 

And,  for  his  more  assoiannoe,  she  ]nqiiir*d 
One  day  of  Protens  bv  his  migfa^  spell 
(For  Iroteus  was  with  propheoy  uuqpir'd) 
tier  deaie  sonnes  destiny  to  her  to  tell, 
And  the  sad  end  of  her  sweet  MarinelL 
Who^  through  foresifffatof  his  etemall  akiU, 
Bad  her  from  woman  Kind  to  keepe  him  well; 
For  of  a  woman  he  should  have  mneh  ill; 
A  virgin  stranngeand  stout  him  ahonid  djt- 
may  orulL 

XXVI 

Forthy  she  gave  him  waxning  eveory  day, 
The  love  of  women  not  to  entertaine; 
A  lesson  too  too  hard  for  living  day, 
Frmn  love  in  course  of  nature  to  zefraine: 
Tet  he  his  mothers  lose  did  well  rotaine. 
And  ever  from  favxe  ladies  k>ve  did  fl^; 
Tet  many  ladies  layredidoift  complauie^ 
That  they  for  love  of  him  would  algates  dy : 
Dy  who  so  list  for  him,  he  was  lovea  enhny. 

XXVII 

But  ah  I  who  can  deceive  his  destinv, 
Or  weene  by  warning  to  avoyd  his  fate  ? 
That,  when  he  sleepes  in  most  security 
And  safest  seemes,  nim  soonest  doth  amate. 
And  findeth  dew  effect  or  soone  or  late. 
So  feeble  is  the  powre  of  fleshly  arme  I 
His  mother  bad  nim  wemens  love  to  hate. 
For  she  of  womans  force  did  feare  no  harme ; 
So  weening  to  have  arm'd  him,  she  did  quite 
disarme. 

xxvin 

This  was  that  woman,  this  that  deadly 

wownd. 
That  Proteus  prophecide  should  him  dismay. 
The  which  his  mother  vainely  did  expownd, 
To  be  hart-wownding  love,  which  should 

assay 
To  bring  her  sonne  unto  his  last  decay. 
So  tide  be  the  termes  of  mortall  state 
And  full  of  subtile  sophismes,  which  doe 

With  double  sences,  and  with  false  debate, 
T'  approve  the  unknowen  purpose  of  eter- 
nallfate. 
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XXIX 

Too  trew  the  famous  Marinell  it  fowud, 
Who,  through  hite  triall,  on  that  wealthy 

strond 
Inglorious  now  lies  in  sencelesse  swownd, 
Through  heavy  stroke  of  Britomartis  hond. 
Which  when  his  mother  dcare  did  under- 

stond, 
And  heavy  tidings  heard,  whereas  she  playd 
Amongst  her  watry  sisters  by  a  pond, 
Gathering  sweete  daff adillyes,  to  have  made 
Gray  girlonds,  from  the  sun  their  forheads 

fayr  to  shade, 

XXX 

Eftesoones  both  flowres  and  girlonds  far 

away 
Shee  flong,  and  her  faire  deawy  locks  yrent; 
To  sorrow  huge  she  turnd  her  former  play, 
And   gamesome  luerth   to  g^evous  dreri- 

ment: 
Shee  threw  her  selfe  downe  on  the  contin- 
ent, 
Ne  word  did  speake,  but  lay  as  in  a  swowne, 
Whiles  al  her  sisters  did  for  her  lament. 
With  yelling  outcries,  and  with  shrieking 

sowne; 
And  every  one  did  teare  her  girlond  from 
her  crowne. 

XXXI 

Soone  as  shee  up  out  of  her  deadly  fitt 
Arose,  sliee  bad  her  charett  to  be  brought, 
And  all  her  sisters,  that  with  her  did  sitt, 
Bad  eke  attonce  their  chare tts  to  be  sought: 
Tho,  full    of    bitter    griefe    and  pensife 

thought, 
She  to  her  wagon  clombe;  clombe  all  the 

rest, 
And    forth    together    went,   with    sorow 

fraught. 
The  waves,  obedient  to  theyr  beheast. 
Them  yielded  ready  passage,  and  their  rage 

surceast. 

XXXII 

Great  Neptune  stoode  amazed  at  their 
sight. 

Whiles  on  his  broad  rownd  backe  they  softly 
slid, 

And  eke  him  selfe  moumd  at  their  mourn- 
full  plight. 

Yet  wist  not  what  their  wailing  ment,  yet 
did, 

For  great  compassion  of  their  sorow,  bid 


His  mighty  waters  to  them  buzome  bee: 
Eftesoones  the  roaring  billowes  still  abid. 
And  all  the  griesly  monsters  of  the  see 
Stood  gaping  at  their  gate,  and  woodni 
them  to  see. 

XXXIII 

A  teme  of  dolphins,  rannged  in  aiaj, 
Drew  the  smooth  charett  of  sad  Cymoot; 
They  were  all  taught  by  Triton  to  <AitT 
To  the  long  raynes  at  her  o 

ment: 
As  swifte  as  swallowes  on  the  waTes  they 

went, 
That  their  brode  flaggy  finnes  no  feme  dil 

reare, 
Ne  bubling  rowndell  they  behinde  thea 

sent; 
The  rest  of  other  fishes  drawen  wearf 
Which  with  their  finny  oars  the  sw 

sea  did  sheare. 

XXXIV 

Soone  as  they  bene  arriv'd  upon  the  Mi 
Of  the   Rich  Strond,  their  cha^ti  ibtf 

forlore. 
And  let  their  temed  fishes  softly  swim 
Along  the  mareent  of  the  fomv  shore, 
Least  they  their  finnes  shoold  bnue,  ui 

siiroate  sore 
Their  tender  feete  upon  the  stony  gnr 
And  comming  to  the  place,  where  au  ■ 

gore 
And  cruddy  blood  enwallowed  they  fomd 
The  lucklesse  Marinell,  lying  in  dc 

swownd; 

XXXV 

His  mother  swowned  thrise,  and  the  tlM 

time 
Could  scarce  recovered  bee  ont  of 

paine; 
Had   sne  not   beene  devoide  of  mortiD 

slime, 
Shee  should  not  then  baye  bene  lel^^ 

againe; 
But  soone  as  life  recovered  bad  the  naaBt 
Shee  made  so  piteons  mone  and  deare  vsf* 

ment. 
That  the  hard  rocks  could  soarse  hon  ttiB 

refraine, 
And  all  her  sister  nymphes  with  000  0^ 

sent 
Supplide  her  sobbing  breaches  wA  9^ 

complement. 
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XXXVI 

lage  of  my  self  e,'  she  sayd,  *  that 

ched  Sonne  of  wretched  mother 
me, 

ime  high  advanncement  ?    O  I  is 
s 

)rtall  name,  with  which  thee  yet 
borne 

sire  Nereiis  promist  to  adome  ? 
t  thou  of  life  and  honor  refte, 
t  thou  a  lumpe  of  earth  forlorne, 
late  life  memory  is  lefte, 
ly  irrevocable  desteny  bee  wef te  ? 

xxxvn 

oteos,  father  of  false  prophecis  I 

'  more  fond,  that  credit  to  thee 

e! 

;he  worke  of  womans  hand  ywis, 

leepe  wound  through  these  deare 

imbers  drive. 

ove:  but  they  that  love  doe  live, 

that  dye  doe  nether  love  nor  hate. 

3  to  thee  thy  folly  I  forgive, 

y  selfe  and  to  accursed  fate 

;  I  doe  ascribe:   deare  wisedom 

ight  too  late. 

xxxvm 

ivailes  it  of  immortall  seed 
ybredd  and  never  borne  to  dye  ? 
ter  I  it  deeme  to  die  with  speed, 
in  woe  and  waylfull  miserye. 
J  the  utmost  dolor  doth  abye, 
hat  lives  is  lefte  to  waile  his  losse : 
losse,  and  death  felicity: 
orse  then  glad  death :  and  greater 
>sse 

ends  grave,  then  dead  the  grave 
f  to  engrosse. 

xxxix 

le  heavens  did  his  dayes  envie, 

hort  bib  maligne,  yet  mote  they 

11 

h  afford  me,  ere  that  he  did  die, 

iim  eies  of  my  deare  Marinell 

ve  closed,  and  him  bed  farewell, 

•  offices  for  mother  meet 

i  not  graunt 

I     e  them,  farewell,  my  sweetest 

my  sweetest  sonne,  sith  we  no 
re  shall  meet  I ' 


XL 

Thus  when  they  all  had  sorowed  their  fill. 
They  softly   gan    to    search    his    griesly 

wownd: 
And  that  they  might  him  handle  more  at 

wiU, 
They  him  disarmd,  and  spredding  on  the 

grownd 
Their  watchet  mantles  frindgd  with  silver 

rownd. 
They  softly  wipt  away  the  gelly  blood 
From  th*  orifice;  which  havuig  well  up- 

bownd. 
They  pourd  in  soveraine  balme  and  nectar 

good. 
Good  both  for  erthly  med'cine   and  for 

hevenly  food. 

XU 

Tho,  when  the  lilly  handed  Liagore 

S'his  Liagore  whilome  had  learned  skill 
leaches  craft,  by  great  AppoUoes  lore, 
Sith  her  whilome  upon  high  Pindus  hill 
He  loved,  and  at  last  her  wombe  did  fill 
With  hevenly  seed,  whereof  wise  P»on 

sprong) 
Did  feele  his  pulse,  shee  knew  there  staled 

still 
Some  litle  life  his  feeble  sprites  emong; 
Which  to  his  mother  told,  despeyre  she  from 

her  flong. 

XLII 

Tho  up  him  taking  in  their  tender  hands. 

They  easely  unto  her  charett  beare: 

Her  teme  at  her  commaundement  quiet 

stands. 
Whiles   they   the   corse   into   her  wagon 

reare. 
And  strowe  with  flowres  the  lamentabk 

beare: 
Then  all  the  rest  into  their  coches  dim, 
And  through  the  brackish  waves  their  pas- 
sage shear; 
Upon  great  Neptunes  necke  they  softly 

swim. 
And  to  her  watry  chamber  swiftly  carry 
him. 

XLin 

Deepe  in  the  bottome  of  the  sea,  her  bowre 
Is  built  of  hollow  billowes  heaped  hye. 
Like  to  thicke  clouds  that  threat  a  stormy 

showre, 
And  vauted  all  within,  like  to  the  skye. 
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In  which  the  gods  doe  dwell  eternally: 
There  they  hun  laide  in  easy  couch  well 

dight, 
And  sent  in  haste  for  Tryphon,  to  apply 
Salves   to    his  wounds,  and   medicines  of 

might: 
For  Tryphon  of   sea  gods    the  soveraine 

leach  is  hight. 

XLIV 

The  whiles  the  nymphes  sitt  all  about  him 
rowud, 

Lamenting  his  mishap  and  heavy  plight; 

And  ofte  his  mother,  vewing  his  wide 
wownd, 

Cursed  the  hand  that  did  so  deadly  smight 

Her  dearest  sonnc,  her  dearest  harts  de- 
light. 

But  none  of  all  those  curses  ovcrtooke 

The  warlike  maide,  th*  ensample  of  that 
might; 

But  fairely  well  shee  thryvd,  and  well  did 
brookc 

Her  noble  deeds,  ne  her  right  course  for 
ought  foi-sooke. 

XLV 

Yet  did  false  Archimage  her  still  pursew, 
To  bring  to  passe  his  mischievous  intent, 
Now  that  he  had  her  shigled  from  the  crew 
Of  courteous  knights,  tlie  Prince  and  Fary 

gent, 
Whom   late  in  chace  of  beauty  excellent 
Shee    lefte,  pursewing    that    same   foster 

strong; 
Of  whose  fowle  outrage  they  impatient. 
And  full  of  tiry  zele,  him  followed  long. 
To  reskew  her  from  shame,  and  to  revenge 

her  wrong. 

XIAT 

Through  thick  and  thin,  through  mountains 

and  through  playns, 
Those  two  gret  cliampions  did  attonce  pur- 
sow 
The  fearefull  damzell,  with  incessant  payns: 
Who  from  them  fled,  as  light- foot  hare  from 

vew 
Of  hunter  swifte  and  sent  of  howndes  trew. 
At  last  they  came  unto  a  double  way, 
Where,  doubtfull  which  to  take,  her  to  res- 
kew, 
Themselves  they  did  dispart,  each  to  assay 
Whether  more  happy  were  to  win  to  goodly 
pray. 


XLvn 

But  Timias,  the  Princea  gentle  eanyn^ 
That  ladies  love  unto  his  loid  forWnty 
And  with  proud  envy  and  indiguant  yra 
After  that  wicked  foster  fiercely  went 
So  beene  they  three  three  aoDdxy  ' 

ybent: 
But  fayrest  fortune  to  the  Prinoe  befeD: 
Whose  chaunce  it  was,  that  aoooe  hn 

repent, 
To  take  that  way  in  which  that  damoidl 
Was  fledd  afore,  afifraid  of  him  is  leal 

of  helL 

XLvm 

At  last  of  her  far  of  he  gained  vew: 
Then  gan  he  freshly  pricke  his  fomy  itee^ 
And  ever  as  he  nif  her  to  her  drew, 
So  evermore  he  did  increase  his  speed, 
And  of  each  turning  still  kept  wanr  heed: 
Alowd  to  her  he  oftentimes  did  eaU, 
To  doe  away  vaine  doubt   and  needlem 

dreed: 
Full  myld  to  her  he  spake,  and  oft  hi 

fall 
Many  meeke  wordes,  to  stay  and  oomfort 

her  withalL 

XUX 

But  nothing  might  relent  her  hasty  BMi 
So  deepe  the  deadly  feare  of  that  I 

swaine 
Was  earst  impressed  in  her  gentle  spright: 
Like  as  a  fearefull  dove,  which  through  tk 

raine 
Of  the  wide  ayre  her  way  does  cnt  amtisfl 
Having  farre  off  espyde  a  tassel!  gent, 
Which  after  her  his  nimble  winges  ( 

straine, 
Doubleth  her  hast  for  feare  to  bee  U^ 

bent. 
And  with  her  pineons  cleaves  the  liq^i 

firmament. 


With  no  lesse  hast,  and  eke  with  no  1 

dreed. 
That  fearefull  ladie  fledd  from  him  tli 

ment 
To  her  no  evill  thought  nor  erill  deed; 
Yet  former  feare  of  being  fowly  shent 
Carried  her  forward  with  her  first  in 
And  though,  oft   looking  backward,  w 

she  vewde 
Her  self e  freed  from  that  foater  inioWM^. 
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t  it  was  a  knight  which  now  her 
aewde, 
Yet  she  no  lesse  the  knight  f  eard  then  that 
villein  rode. 

LI 

His  uncouth  shield  and  stniunge  armes  her 

dismayd, 
Whose  like  in  Faery  Lond  were  seldom 

seene, 
r      h      she  from  him  fledd,  no  lesse  af rayd 
ui  wilde  beastes  if  she  had  chased 
beene: 
Tet  he  her  followd  still  with  corage  keene, 

long  that  now  the  golden  Hesperus 
1       c        ;ed  high  in  top  of  heaven  sheene, 
i       m         his  other  brethren  joyeous 
U  u  bli       i  lamps  in  Joves  eter- 

lUUl  Uli 

III 

An  soddeinly  dim  woz  the  dampish  ayre, 
Andgriesly  shadowes  covered  heaven  bright, 
That  now  with  thousand  starres  was  decked 

fayre; 
Which  when  the  Prince  beheld,  a  lothf  ull 

sight, 
And  that  perforce,  for  want  of  lenger  light, 
He  mote  surceasse  his  suit,  and  lose  the 

hope 
Of  his  long  labour,  he  gan  f owly  >vyte 
His  wicked  fortune,  that  had  tunid  aslope, 
And  cursed  Night,  that  reft  from  him  so 

goodly  scope. 

LIII 

Tho,  when  her  wayes  he  could  no  more  de- 
scry, 
But  to  and  fro  at  disaventure  stray d, 
Like  as  a  ship,  whose  lodestar  suddeinly 
Covered  with  cloudes  her  pilott  hath  dis- 

"w  wearisome  pursuit  perforce  he  stayd, 
■^nd  from  his  loitie  steed  dismounting  low, 
^  let  him  forage.     Downe  himselfe  he 

layd 
ywn  the  grassy  ground,  to  sleepe  a  throw; 
The  cold  earth  was   his  couch,  the   hard 

Steele  his  pillow. 

LIV 

But  gentle  Sleepe  envyde  him  any  rest; 
In  stead  thereof  sad  sorow  and  disdaine 
Of  his  hard  hap  did  vexe  his  noble  brest, 
^  thousand  fancies  bett  his  ydle  brayne 


With  their  light  wings,  the  sights  of  sem- 

blants  vaine ; 
Oft  did  he  wish  that  lady  faire  mote  bee 
His  Faery  Queene,  for  whom  he  did  com- 

plaine; 
Or  that  his  Faery  Queene  were  such  as 

shee; 
And  ever  hasty  Night  he  blamed  bitterlie. 

LV 

*  Night,  thou  f  oule  mother  of  annoyaunce 

sad, 
Sister  of  heavie  Death,  and  nourse  of  Woe, 
Which  wast  begot  in  heaven,  but  for  thy 

bad 
And  brutish  shape  thrust  downe  to  hell  be- 
low. 
Where  by  the  grim  floud  of  Cocytus  slow 
Thy  dwelling  is,  in  Herebus  black  hous, 
(Black  Herebus,  thy  husband,  is  the  foe 
Of  all  the  gods)  where  thou  ungratious 
Halfe  of  thy  dayes  doest  lead  in  horrour 
hideous: 

LVI 

*  What  had  th'  Etemall  Maker  need  of  thee, 
The  world  in  his  continiuill  course  to  keepe. 
That  doest  all  thinges  deface,  ne  lettest  see 
The  beautie   of  his   worke?     Indeed,  in 

sleepe 
The  slouthf ull  body  that  doth  love  to  steep 
His  lustlesse  limbes,  and  drowne  his  baser 

mind. 
Doth  praise  thee  oft,  and  oft  from  Stygian 

deepe 
Calles  thee,  his  goddesse  in  his  errour  blind. 
And  great  Dame  Natures  handmaide  chear- 

ing  every  kind. 

Lvn 

*  But  well  I  wote,  that  to  an  heavy  hart 
Thou  art  the  roote  and  nourse  of  bitter 

cares, 
Breeder  of  new,  renewer  of  old  smarts: 
In  stead  of  rest  thou  lendest  rayling  teares. 
In  stead  of  sleepe  thou  sendest  troublous 

feares 
And  dreadfull  visions,  in  the  which  alive 
The  dreary  image  of  sad  death  appeares: 
So  from  the  wearie  spirit  thou  doest  drive 
Desired  rest,  and  men  of  happinesse  deprive. 

LVIII 

*  Under  thy  mantle  black  there  hidden  lye 
Light-shonning  thef te,  and  traiterous  intent. 
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Abhorred  bloodshed,  and  vile  felouy, 
ShainefuU  deceipt,  aiid  daunger  inimiuent, 
Fowle  horror,  and  eke  hellish  drerinicnt: 
All  these,  I  wote,  in  thy  protection  bee. 
And  light  doe  shonne,  for  feare  of  being 

shent: 
For  light  ylike  is  loth*d  of  them  and  thee. 
And  all  that  lewdnesse  love  doe  hate  the 

light  to  see. 

LIX 

*  For  Day  discovers  all  dishonest  waycs, 
And  sheweth  each  thing  as  it  is  in  deed: 
The  prayses  of  High  God  he  faire  dis- 

playes, 
And  His  large  boiintie  rightly  doth  arecd. 
Dayes  dearest  children  be  the  blessed  seed 
Which  Darkuesse  shall  subdue  and  heaven 

win: 
Truth  is  his  daughter;    he  her  first  did 

breed. 
Most  sacred  virgin,  without  spot  of  sinne. 
Our  life  is  day,  but  death  with  darknesse 

doth  begin. 

LX 

*  O  when  will  Day  then  tume  to  me  againe, 
And  bring  with  him  his  long  expected  light  ? 
O  Titan,  hast  to  reare  thy  joyous  waine: 
Si)eed   thee   to  spred  abroad  thy  beamcs 

bright, 
And   cliace   away   this   too   long    lingring 

Night; 
Chace  her  away,  from  whence  she  came,  to 

hell:  • 

She,  she  it  is,  that  hath  me  done  despight: 
Tliere  let  her  with  the  damned  spirits  dwell. 
And  yield  her  rowme  to  Day,  that  can  it 

governe  well.* 

LXI 

Thus  did  the  Prince  that  wearie  night  out- 

weare 
In  restlesse  anguish  and  unquiet  paine; 
And  earely,  ere  the  Morrow  did  upreare 
His  deawy  head  out  of  the  ocean  maine, 
He  up  arose,  as  halfe  in  great  disdaine, 
And  clombe  unto  his  steed.     So  forth  he 

went. 
With  heavy  looke  and  lumpish  pace,  that 

]>lainc 
In   hhn   In'wniid  great  grudge  and  mal- 

talent : 
His  stee<l  eke  seemd  t'  apply  his  steps  to 

his  intent. 


CANTO   V 

Princa  Arthur  htaam  of  FlorlmiU: 
Three  fosters  Timias  wmmd ; 

Belphebe  fiudes  him  almost  dead, 
And  reareth  out  of  aownd. 


Wonder  it  is  to  see  in  diverse  miiides 
How  diversly  Love  doth  his  paceaunts  pi 
And  shewes  his  powre  in  variable  kin&m. 
llie  baser  wit,  whose  ydle  thouriits  alwij 
Are  wont  to  cleave  unto  the  lomj  eUji 
It  stirreth  up  to  sensuall  desire, 
And  in  lewa  slouth  to  wast  lus  caiel 

day: 
But  in  brave  sprite  it  kindles  goodly  fin. 
That  to  all  high  desert  and  honour  d 

aspire. 

U 

No  suffereth  it  uncomely  idlenesse 
In  his  free  thought  to  build  her  si 

nest; 
Ne  suffereth  it  thought  of  ungejitlcincm 
Ever  to  creeye  into  his  noblek^st; 
But  to  the  highest  and  the  worthiest 
Liftcth  it  up,  that  els  would  lowly  fall: 
It  lettes  not  fall,  it  Icttes  it  not  to  r 
It  lettes  not  scarse  this  Prinee  to 

all. 
But  to  his  first  poursuit  him  forward  stil 

doth  calL 

in 

Who  long  time  wandred  thiougli  the  fbicit 

w^-de, 
To  finde  some  issue  thence,  till  that  at  1 
He  met  a  dwarfe,  that  seemed  terrifydfl  ^ 
With  some  late  perill,  which  he  haidfypiili 
Or  other  accident  which  him  afflttit; 
Of  whom  he  asked,  whence  he  lately  eua»t 
And  whether  now  he  traveiled  so  fut: 
For  sore  he  swat,  and  ronning  thfougb  t 

same 
Thicke  forest,  was  bescraoht,  and  1 

feet  nigh  lame. 

IV 

Panting  for  breath,  and  almost  oot  of  hxU 
The  dwarfe  him  answerd:  'Sir,  ill  mots  I 

stay 
To  tell  the  same.  I  lately  did  depart 
From  Faery  court,  where  I  have  nmttj  * " 

day 
Served  a  gentle  lady  of  great  swij 
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high  accompt  through  out  all   £lim 

Land, 
I  lately  left  the  same,  and  tooke  this_ 

way: 
now  I  seeke,  and  if  ye  understand 
ch  way  she  fared  hath,  good  sir,  tell 

out  of  hand.* 


mister  wight,'  saide  he,  <  and  how 

arayd  ? ' 
^y  clad,*  quoth  he,  *  in  cloth  of  gold,  * 
aeetest  may  beseeme  a  noble  mayd; 
faire  lockes  in  rich  circlet  be  enrold,  - 
yrer  wight  did  never  sunue  behold; 
on  a  palfrey  rydes  more  white  then^ 

snow, 
she  her  selfe  is  whiter  manifold: 
surest   signe,    whereby   ye   may   her 

know, 
lat  she  is  the  fairest  wight  alive,  I  trow.* 

VI 

w  certes,  swaine,'  saide  he,  *  such  one, 

I  weene, 
:  flying  through  this  forest  from  her  fo,- 
)ule  ill  favoured  foster,  I  have  scene;  "^ 
selfe,  well  as  I  might,  I  reskewd  tho, 
could  not  stay,  so  fast  she  did  foregoe, 
ried  a>vay  with  wings  of  speedy  feare.*^ 
If  dearest  God  I '  quoth  he,  '  that  is  great 

woe, 
I  wondrous   ruth  to  all  that  shall   it 

heare. 
an  ye  read,  sir,  how  I  may  her  finde, 

or  where  ?  * 


VII 

f,  me  lever  were  to  weeten  that,* 
K  he,   '  then  ransome   of   the   richest 
knight, 

he  good  that  ever  yet  I  gat: 
iroward    Fortune,   and    too   forward 
Night, 
happinesse  did,  maulgre,  to  me  spight, 

I  (to  me  reft  both  life  and  light  attone. 
iwarfe,  aread  what  is  tliat  lady  bright, 

II  through  this  forrest  wandreth  tiius 

alone ; 
'  of  her  errour  straunge  I  have  great 
ruth  and  mone.* 

VIII 

at  ladie  is,*  quoth  he,  *  where  so  she  bee, 
s  bountiest  virgin  and  most  debonaire 


That  ever  living  eye,  I  weene,  did  see; 
Lives  none  this  day  that  may  with  her  cou* 

pare 
In  stedfast  chastitie  and  vertue  rare. 
The  goodly  ornaments  of  beau  tie  bright; 
And  IS  ycleped  Florimell  the  Fayre,   -^ — ' 
Faire  Florimell,  belov'd  of  many  a  knight, 
Yet  she  loves  none  but  one,  that  Mariueil  is 

hight. 

IX 

*A   sea-nymphes  sonne,  that  Marinell   is 

hight. 
Of  my  deare  dame  is  loved  dearely  well; 
In  other  none,  but  him,  she  sets  delight, 
All  her  delight  is  set  on  Marinell; 
But  he  sets  nought  at  all  by  Florimell: 
For  ladies  love  his  mother  long  ygoe 
Did  him,  they  say,  forwarne  through  sacred 

spell. 
But  fame  now  flies,  that  of  a  forreine  foe 
He  is  yslaine,  which  is  the  ground  of  all. 

our  woe. 


'Five  dales  there  be  since  he  (they  say) 

was  slaine. 
And  fowre,  since  Florimell  the  court  for- 
went, 
And  vowed  never  to  retume  againe. 
Till  him  alive  or  dead  she  did  invent. 
Therefore,  faire  sir,  for  love  of  knighthood 

gent 
And  honour  of  trew  ladies,  if  ye  may 
By  your    good  counsell,   or   bold    hardi- 

ment. 
Or  succour  her,  or  me  direct  the  way,     .-- 
Do  one  or  other  good,  I  you  most  humbly 
pray. 

XI 

*  So  may  ye  gaine  to  you  full  great  re- 

nowme 
Of  all  good  ladies  through  the  world  so 

wide. 
And  haply  in  her  hart  finde  highest  rowme, 
Of  whom  ye  seeke  to  be  most  magnifide: 
At  least  etemall  meede  shall  you  abjj^* 
To  whom  the  Prince:  *  Dwarfe,  comfort  to 

thee  take; 
For  till  thou  tidings  learne,  what  her  be- 
tide, 
I  here  avow  thee  never  to  forsake. 
Ill  weares  he  arines,  that  nill  them  use  for 
ladies  sake.* 
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XII 

So  with  the  dwarfe  he  backe  retoum'd 

agaiue, 
To  seeke  his  lady,  where  he  mote  her 

iinde; 
But  by  the  way  he  greatly  gan  complaine  ^ 
The  want  of  his  go^  squire,  late  left  be- 

hinde, 
Fur  whom  he  wondrous  pensive  grew  in 

muide, 
For  doubt  of  daunger,  which  mote  him  be- 
tide; 
For  him  he  loved  above  all  mankinde, 
Having  him  trew  and  faithful  1  ever  tride, 
And  bold,  as  ever  squyre  that  waited  by 
knights  side. 

XIII 

Who  all  this  while  full  hardly  was  assayd 
Of  deadly  dauuger,  which  to  him  betida; 
For  whiles   his  lord  pursewd  that  noble 

mayd, 
After  that  foster  fowle  he  fiercely  ridd,^^ 
To  bene  avenged  of  the  shame  he  did 
To   that   faire  damzell.     Him   he   chaced 

Through  the  thicke  woods,  wherein  he  would  ^ 
have  hid 

His  shame  full  head  from  his  avengement> 
strong, 

And  oft  him  threatned  death  for  his  outra- 
geous wrong. 

XIV 

Nathlesse  the  villein  sped  himselfe  so  well, ' ' 
Whether  through  swiftuesse  of  his  speedie 

beast, 
Or  knowledge  of  those  woods,  where  he  did 

dwell,  ^ 

That  shortly  he  from  daunger  was  releast,  ^ 
And  out  of  sight  escaped  at  the  least; 
Yet  not  escaped  from  the  dew  reward 
Of  his  bad  deedes,  which  daily  he  increast, 
Ne  ceased  not,  till  him  oppressed  hard 
The  heavie  plague  that  for  such  leachours 

is  prepard. 

XV 

For  soone  as  he  was  vanisht  out  of  sight, 
His  coward  courage  gan  emboldned  bee. 
And  cast  t'  avenge  him  of  tliat  fowle  de-^ 

spight, 
Which  he  had  borne  of  his  bold  cnimee. 
Tho  to  his  brethren  came;  for  they  were^ 

three 


Ungratious  ehildreii  of  one  gracelet 
And  unto  them  complayued  how  th 
Had  used  beene  of  that  f  oolehardie 
So  them   vrith  bitter  words  he 
bloodie  yre. 

XVI 

Forthwith  themselves  with  their  ni 

ments 
Of  spoyle  and  mmder  they  gan  ai 

live. 
And  with  him  foorth  into  the  forrei 
To  wreake  the  wrath,  which  he  dj 

revive 
In  their  steme  brests,  on  him  nHii 

did  drive 
Their   brother  to  reproch  and   sh 

flight: 
For  they  had  vow'd,  that  never  he  i 
Out  of   that   forest   should   escap 

.^^  light; 
Vi^^V^cour  their  rude  harts  had  £ 

mch  despight. 

xvn 

Within  that  wood  there  was  a  ooverl 
Foreby  a  narrow  f oord,  to  them  well  k 
Through  which  it  was  uneath  for  n 

wade, 
And  now  by  fortune  it  was  overflow 
By  that  same  way  they  knew  that 

unknowne 
Mote  aliKites  passe;  forthy  themselv 

set 
There   in  await,  with  thicke  wood 

growne. 
And  all  the  while  their  malice 

whet 
With  cruell  threats,  his  passage  ti 

the  ford  to  let. 

XVIII 

It  fortimcd,  as  they  devized  had. 
The  gentle  squyre  came  ryding  thtt 

way, 
Unweeting  of  their  wile  and  treason 
And   through  the   ford  to  passen  < 

say; 
But  that  fierce  foster,  which  late  fled 
Stoutly  foorth    stepping   on  the  i 

shore. 
Him  boldlv  bad  his  passage  there  to 
Till  he  had  made  amends,  and  full  n 
For  all  the  damage  which  he  had  hiD 

afore. 
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XIX 

1  that,  at  him  a  qui v 'ring  dart  he  threw, 
1  so  fell  force  and  villeinous  despite, 
;  through  his  haberjeon  the  forkehead 

flew, 
through  the  linked  mayles  empierced^ 

Quite, 
haa  no  powre  in  his  soft  flesh  to  bite: 
:  stroke  the  hardy  squire  did  sore  dis- 
please, 
more  that  hun  be  could  not  come  to 

smite; 
by  no  meanes  the  high  banke  he  could^ 

sease, 
laboured  long  in  that  deepe  ford  with 
yaine  disease. 

XX 

still  the  foster  with   his  long  bore- 

speare 
kept  from  landing  at  his  wished  will." 
ae  one  sent  out  of  the  thicket  neare  ^^ 
uell  shaft,  headed  with  deadly  ill, 
fethered  with  an  unlucky  quill: 
wicked  Steele  stayd  not,  till  it  did  ligh^ 

eft  thieh,  and  deepely  did  it  thrill: 
griefe  that  wound  in  him  em- 

p      t, 
mok-v  that  with  his  foes  he  could  not 

come  to  fight. 

XXI 

last,  through  wrath   and   vengeaunce 

making  way, 
on  the  bancke  arry  vd  with  mickle  payne,- 
lere  the  third  brother  him  did  sore  as-, 

say, 
1  drove  at  him  with  all  his  might  and 

mayne 
forest  bill,  which  both   his   hands  did 

strayne ; 
t  warily  he  did  avoide  the  blow, 
d  with  his  speare  requited  him  agayne, 
It  both  his  sides  were  thrilled  with  the 

throw, 

I  large  streame  of  blood  out  of  the 

wound  did  flow. 

XXII 

itombling  downe,  with  gnashing  teeth 

did^e 
B  bitgrearthf  and  bad  to  lett  him  in 
0  tEe^leTiill  house  of  endlesse  night,  — 
lere  wicked  ghosts  doe  waile  their  for- 
mer sin. 


Tho  gan  the  battaile  freshly  to  begin; 
'For  nathemore  for  that  spectacle  bad 
Did  th*  other  two  their  cruell  vengeaunce 

blin. 
But  both  attonce  on  both  sides  him  bestad, 
And   load  upon  him  layd,  his  life  for  to 

have  had. 

XXIII 

Tho  when  that  villavn  he  aviz'd,  which  late 
Affrighted  had  the  lairest  Florimell, 
Full  of  fiers  fury  and  indignant  hate, 
To  him  he  turned,  and  with  rigor  fell 
Smote  him  so  rudely  on  the  paimikell,       ^ 
That  to  the  chin   he    clefte    his   head  in 

twaine: 
Downe  on  the  ground  his  carkas  groveling 

fell; 
His  sinf  ull  sowle,  with  desperate  disdaine. 
Out  of  Ijfic  fleshly  ferme  fled  to  the  place 

of  paiue. 

XXIV 

That  seeing  now  the  only  last  of  three. 
Who  with  that  wicked  shafte  him  wounded 

had, 
Trembluig  with  horror,  as  that  did  foresee 
The  fearefull  end  of  his  avengement  sad, 
Through  which  he  follow  should  his  breth- 
ren bad. 
His  bootelesse  bow  in  feeble  hand  upcaught,- 
And  therewith  shott  an  arrow  at  the  lad;    ^ 
Which,  fayntly  fluttring,  scarce  his  helmet 

raught. 
And  glauncing  fel  to  ground,  but  him  an- 
noyed naught. 

XXV 

With  that  he  would  have  fled  into  the  wood; 
But  Timias  him  lightly  overhent,  • 
Right  as  he  entring  was  into  the  flood. 
And  strooke  at  him  with  force  so  violent. 
That  headlesse  him  into  the  foord  he  sent^« 
The  carcas  j£itlL.lhestreame  was  carried 


lowne, 

But  th'  hftg^j  fp]!  ^ackeward  on  the  contin- 
ent. 

So  mischief  fel  upon  the  meaners  crowne; 

They  three  be  dead  with  shame,  the  squire 
lives  with  renowne. 

XXVI 

He  lives,  but  takes  small  joy  of  his  re« 

nowne; 
For  of  that  cruell  wound  he  bled  so  sore, 
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That  from  his  steed  he  fell  in  deadly 
swowue;  "^ 

Yet  still  the  blood  forth  gusht  in  so  g^at 
store, 

That  he  lay  wallowd  all  in  his  owne  gore. 

Now  Gud  thee  keepe,  thou  gentlest  squire 
alive, 

Kls  shall  tliy  loving  lord  thee  see  no  more, 

But  both  of  comfort  him  thou  shalt  de- 
prive, 

\nd  eke  thy  sclfe  of  honor,  which  thou 
didst  atchive. 

XXVII 

Providence  hevenly  passe th  living  thought, 
And  doth  for  wretched  mens  relief e  make 

wav; 
For  loe  !  great  g^ce  or  fortune  thether 

brought 
Comfort  to   him    that    comfortlesse    now 

lay. 
In  those  same  woods,  ye  well  remember 

may 
How  that  a  noble  hunteresse  did  wonne,  ^ 
8iiee  that  base  Bra^^gadoi'hio  did  affray. 
And  made  him  fast  out  of  the  forest  ronnc; 
£elp^£be  was  her  name,  as  faire  as  Plue-, 

bus  simne. 


XXVIII 

She  on  a  day,  as  shee  pursewd  the  chace 
Of  some  wilde  beast,  which  with  her  arrowes 

keene 
She   wounded   had,   the    same  along  did 

trace 
By  tract  gf  blood,  which  she  had  freshly  - 

seene 
To  have  besprinckled  all  the  grassy  greene; 
By  the  g^at  persuc,  which  she  there  per- 

ceav*d. 
Well  hoped  shee  the  beast  engor*d  had 

beene. 
And  made  more  haste,  the  life  to  have  be- 

reav*d: 
But  ah  I  her  expectation  greatly  was  de- 

Cvsav'd. 

XXIX 

Shortly  she   came  whereas    that  woefulP' 

squire. 
With     blood     deformed,    lay    in    deadly 

swownd: 
In  whose  faire  eyes,  like  lamps  of  quenched 

fire, 
The  christall  humor  stood  congealed  rownd; 


His    locks,    like  faded    leaves    fallen 

grownd, 
Knottea  with  blood  in  bounches  r\ 
And  his  sweete  lips,  on  which  bexura 

stowud 
The  bud  of  youth  to  blossome  faire  bi 
Spoild  of  their  rosy  red,  were  wo: 

and  MTon. 

XXX 

Saw  never  living  eie  more  heavy       ht. 
That  could  have  made  a  rocke  ui 

rew. 
Or  rive  in  twaine:  which  when  that  1 

bright, 
Besjdes  j5l  hope,  with    melting  c 

vew. 
All  suddeinly  abasht  shee  chaunged  hev 
And  with  steme  horror  backward  gaa 

start: 
But  when  shee  better  him  beheld,  shee  g 
Full  of  soft  passion  and  unwonted  snuuh 
The  point  of  pitty  perced  through  her 

der  hart 

XXXI 

Meekely  shee  bowed  downe,  to  we 

life 
Yett  in  his  frosen  members  did  rematiie; 
And  feeling  by  his  pulses  beating  rife 
That  the  weake  sowle  her  seat  did  7 

taine. 
She  cast  to  comfort  him  with  bnsr  ptis^ 
His  double  folded  necke  she  rem.  npri 
And  rubd  his  temples  and  eaeh  tiei 

vaine; 
His  may  led  haberjeon  she  did  nnd^ht 
And  from  his  head  his  heavy  ba]*guel 

light 

XXXII 

Into  the  woods  thenceforth  in  hssti 

went. 
To  seeke  for  hearbes  that  mote  \ 

edy; 
For  shee  of  herbes  had  great  intendinm 
Taught  of  the  nymphe,  which  from  her* 

fancy 
Her  nourced  had  in  trew  nobility: 
There,  whether  yt  divine  tobacco  wefBb 
'Or  panachiea,  or  polygeny, 
Shee  f ownd,  and  Drought  it  to  her  | 

dcare. 
Who  al  this  while  ky  blediDg  out  Uskv* 

blood  neare. 
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XXXIII 

soTeraine  weede  betwixt  two  marbles 

plaiiie 
>  pownded   small,  and  did  in  peeces 

bruze, 
then  atweene  her  lilly  handes  twaine 
his  wound  the  juice  thereof  did  scruze,*'' 
round  about,  as  she  could  well  it  uze, 
flesh  therewith  shee  suppled  and  did 

steepe, 
bate  all  spasme  and  soke  the  swelling 

bruze, 
[  after  having  searcht  the  intuse  deepe<^ 
with  her  scarf  did  bind  the  wound  from 

cold  to  keepe. 

XXXIV 

this  he  had  sweet  life  recur'd  agayne,  ^ 
g^roning  inly  deepe,  at  last  his  eies, 
watry  eies,  drizling  like  deawy  rayne, 
up  gan  lif  te  toward  the  azure  skies, 
m  whence  descend  all  hopelesse  reme- 
dies : 
rewith  he  sigh'd,  and  turning  him  aside, 
!  goodly  maide  f ul  of  divinities 
I  gifts  of  heavenly  grace  he  by  him  spide, 
'  bow  and  gilden  quiver  lying  him  be- 
side. 

XXXV 

:y !  deare  Lord,*  said  he,  *  what  grace 

is  this, 
t  thou  hast  shewed  to  me,  sinfull  wight, 
send  thine  angell   from  her  bowre  of* 

blis, 
Jomfort  me  in  my  distressed  plight  ? 
ell,  or  goddesse  doe  I  call  thee  right  ?** 
it  service  may  I  doe  imto  thee  meete,  ^^ 
t  hast   from  darkenes  me  returnd   to 

light, 

with  thy  hevenly  salves  and  med'cines 

sweete 
t  drest  my  sinfull  wounds  ?  I  kisse  thy 

blessed  feete. 

XXXVI 

Peat  she   blushing  said:   *Ah  !  gentle 

squire, 
goddesse  I,  nor  angell,  but  the  mayd 
daughter  of  a  woody  nymphe,  desire, 
lerv'ice  but  thy  safety  and  ayd ; 
ch  if  thou  gaine,  I  shalbe  well  apayd. 
mortall  wights,  whose  lives  and  for- 
tunes bee 
ommun  accidents  stil  open  layd, 


Are  bownd  with  commun  bond  of  frailtee, 
To  succor  wretched  wights,  whom  we  cap- 
tived  see.' 

XXXVII 

By  this  her  damzells,  which  the  former  ^^ 

chace 
Had  undertaken  after  her,  arryv'd, 
'As  did  Belphcebe,  in  the  bloody  place. 
And  thereby  deemd  the  beast  had  bene  de-^^^ 

priv'd  ^^^ 

Of  lifcj  whom  late  their  ladies  arrow  ryv'd: 
Forthy  the  bloody  tract  they  followd  fast. 
And  every  one  to  ronne  the  swiftest  stry v'd ; 
But  two  of  them  the  rest  far  overpast,  "^ 
And  where  their  lady  was  arrived  at  the 

last. 

XXXVIII 

Where  when  they  saw  that  eroodly  boy,  with 
blood       '  S       J     J> 

Defowled,  and  their  lady  dresse  his  wownd, 

They  wondred  much,  and   shortly  under- 
stood 

How  him  in  deadly  case  theyr  lady  fownd, 

And  reskewed  out  of  the  heavy  stownd. 

Eftsoones  his  warlike  courser,  which  was  ^^ 
strayd 

Farre  in  the  woodes,  whiles  that  he  lay  in 
swownd. 

She  made  those  damzels  search,  which  be-  ^^ 
ing  stayd. 

They  did  him  set  theron,  and  forth  with 
them  convayd. 

XXXIX 

Into   that   forest   farre    they  thence   him  ^ 

led. 
Where  was   their  dwelling,  in  a   pleasant  — - 

glade 
With  mountaines  rownd  about  environed, 
And  mightie  woodes,  which  did  the  valley 

shade, 
And  like  a  stately  theatre  it  made. 
Spreading  it  self e  into  a  spatious  plaine ; 
And  in  the  midst  a  little  river  plaide 
Emongst  the  pumy  stones,  which  seemd  to 

plaine 
With  gentle  murmure  that  his  cours  they 

did  restraine. 

XL 

Beside  the  same  a  dainty  place  there  lay. 
Planted    with    mirtle    trees    and   laurells 
greene, 
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In  which  the  birds  song  many  a  lovely  lay 
Of  Gods  high  praise,  and  of  their  loves 

sweet  teene, 
As  it  an  earthly  paradize  had  beene: 
In  whose  enclosed  shadow  there  was  pight 
A  faire  pavilion,  scarcely  to  be  scene,      -^ 
The  which  was  al  within  most  richly  dight. 
That  greatest  princes  living  it  mote  well 

delight. 

XLI 

Thether  they  brought  that  wounded  squyre, 

and  layd 
In  easie  couch  his  feeble  limbes  to  rest. 
He  rested  him  a  while,  and  then  the  mayd  ' 
His  readie  wound  with  better  salves  new 

drest: 
Daily  she  dressed  him,  and  did  the  best. 
His  grievous  hurt  to  g^risli,  that  she  might. 
That  shortly  she  his  dolour  hath  redrest. 
And  liis  foule  sore  reduced  to  faire  plight: 
It  she   reduced,   but    himselfe   destroyed^ 

quight. 

XLII 

O  foolish  physick,  and  unfruitf nil  paine, 
That   heales   up  one  and  makes   another 

wound ! 
She  his  hurt  thigh  to  him  recurd  againe. 
But   hurt  his  Imrt,  the  which  before  was 

soimd, 
Through  an  unwary  dart,  which  did  rebownd 
From  her  faire  eyes  and  g^tious  counteu- 

aunce. 
What  bootcs  it  him  from  death  to  be  un- 

bownd. 
To  be  captived  in  endlesse  duraunce 
Of  sorrow  and  despeyre  without  alegge- 

aunce  ? 

XLIII 

Still  as  his  wound  did  gather,  and   grow 

hole. 
So  still  his  hart  woxe  sore,  and  health  de- 

cayd: 
Madnesse  to  save  a  part,  and  lose  the  whole  ! 
Still  whenas  he  beheld  the  heavenly  mayd. 
Whiles  dayly  playsters  to  his  wownd  she 

layd. 
So  still  his  maladv  the  more  increast. 
The  whiles  her  matchlesse  beautie  him  dis- 

mayd. 
Ah  God  !  what  other  could  he  doe  at  least, 
But  love  so  fay  re  a  lady,  that  his  life  ^e^ 

least  ?  ^     I 


XLIV 

Long  while  he  strove  in  his  oorageo 
With  reason  dew  the  passion  to  sul 
And  love  for  to  dislodge  out  of  his 
Still  when  her  excellencies  he  did  y 
Her  soveraine  bountie  and  celestial 
The  same  to  love  be  strongly  \ 

straynd: 
But  when  his  mesne  estate  lie  did  ; 
He  from  such  hardy  boldnesse 

straynd, 
And  of  his  lucklesse  lott  and  em 

thus  playnd. 

XLV 

<  Unthankf ull  wretch,'  said  he,  *  is 

meed, 
With  which  her  soverain  mercy  tb 

quight? 
Thy  life  she  saved  by  her  gratic 
But  thou  doest  weene  with  viLi 

spight 
To  blott  her  honour  and  her  heayen 
Dye  rather,  dye,  then  so  disloyally 
Deeme  of  her  high  desert,  or  m 

light: 
Fayre  death  it  is,  to  shonne  more 

to  dy: 
Dye  rather,  dy,  then  ever  love  disk 

XLVI 

<  But  if  to  love  disloyalty  it  bee, 
Shall  I  then  hate  her,  that  from 

dore 
Me  brought?  ah  I  farre  be  such  repi 

meel 
What  can  I  lesse  doe,  then  her  lov 

fore, 
Sith  I  her  dew  reward  cannot  resto 
Dye  rather,  dye,  and  dying  doe  bei 
Dying  her  serve,  and  living  her  adc 
Thy  life  she  gave,  thy  life  she  i 

serve: 
Dye  rather,  dye,  then  ever  from  hn 

swerve. 

XLVII 

<  But,  foolish  boy,  what  bootes  thy 

bace 
Tq^er,  to  whom  the  hevens  doe  sa 

agw7  ~  '  "^ 

Thou  a  meane  squyre,  of  meeke  ai 

place, 
She  hevenly  borne,  and  of  < 
How  then  ?  of  all  Love  taki 
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d  doth  not  Highest  God  vouchsafe  to 

take 
love  and  service  of  the  basest  crew  ? 

will  not,  dye  meekly  for  her  sake: 
o   father,  dye,  then  ever  so  faire  love 

forsake. 

XLVin 

••  warreid  he  long  time  against  his  will, 
that  through  weaknesse  he  was  forst 

at  last 
^eld  himself e  unto  the  mightie  ill: 
ich,  as  a  victour  proud,  cfan  ransack  fast 

)  inw     L   partes,  and  ail  his  entrayles 

W! 

uer  blood  in  face  nor  life  in  hart  ^ 
,  uut  both  did  quite  drye   up  and 
blast; 

'  levin,  which  the  inner  part 
e      ^  bhing  consumes  and  calcineth  by 


XLIX 

e      I  isLyre  Belphoebe,  gan  to  feare 

b  iiis   woimd  were  inly  well  notr^" 
uvald, 
that  the  wicked  Steele  empoysned  were: 
)e  weend  that  love  he  close  con- 
i: 


Mb 


C 


it  still  utf  wasted,  as  the  snow  congeald, 
hen  the  bright  sunne  his  beams  theron 

doth  beat; 
"t  never  he  his  hart  to  her  reveald, 
;  rather  chose  to  dye  for  sorow  great,  -^ 
aen  with  dishonorable  termes  her  to  en- 
treat. 


gracious  lady,  yet  no  paines  did  spare^  - 
"doe  him  ease,  or  doe  him  remedy: 

ly  restoratives  of  vertues  rare 
^w  costly  cordialles  she  did  apply, 
0 mitigate  his  stubbome  malady: 
)ut  that  sweet  cordiall,  which  can  restore 
^love-sick  hart,  she  did  to  him  envy; 
fo  him,  and  to  all  th*  unworthy  world  for-^ 
lore, 

did  envy  that  soveraine  salve,  in  secret 
store. 

LI 

^t  daintie  rose,  the  daughter  of   her 
mome, 
t  deare  then  life  she  tendered,  whose^ 
flowre 


The  girlond  of  her  honour  did  adome: 
Ne   suffred   she   the   midday es    scorching 

powre, 
Ne  the   sharp  northeme  wind  thereon  to 

showre. 
But  lapped  up  her  silken  leaves  most  chayre. 
When  so  the  froward  skye  beg^n  to  lowre; 
But  soone  as  calmed  was  the  christall  ayre. 
She  did  it  fayre  dispred,  and  let  to  fiorish 

fayre. 

LII 

Etemall  God,  in  his  almightie  powre. 
To  make  eusample  of  his  heavenly  grace. 
In  paradize  whylome  did  plant  this  Howre;< 
Whence  he  it  fetcht  out  of  her  native  place, 
And  did  in  stocke  of  earthly  flesh  enrace. 
That  mortall  men  her  glory  should  admyre. 
In  gentle  ladies  breste  and  bounteous  race 
Of  woman  kind  it  fayrest  flowre  doth  spyre, 
And  beareth  fruit  of  honour  and  all  chast 
desyre. 

LIII 

Fayre    ympes  of    beautie,   whose    bright 

shining  beames 
Adorne   the  world   with  like  to  heavenly 

light, 
And   to    your  willes    both  royalties  and 

reames 
Subdew,  through   conquest   of  your   won- 
drous might, 
With  this  fayre  flowre  your  goodly  girlonds 

dight 
Of  chastity  and  vertue  virginall, 
That  shall   embellish   more  your  beautie 

bright. 
And   crowne  your  heades   with  heavenly 

coronall, 
Such  as  the  angels  weare  before  Gods  tri- 

bunall. 

LIV 

To  youre  faire    selves  a  faire   ensample 

frame 

Of  this  faire  virgin,  this  Belphebe  fayre. 
To  whom,  in  perfect  love  and  spotlesse  fame 
Of  chastitie,  none  livmg  may  compayre: 
Ne  poysnous  envy  justly  can  empayre 
The  prayse  of  her  fresh  flowring  mayden« 

head; 
Forthy  she  standeth  on  the  highest  stayre 
Of  th'  honorable  stage  of  womanhead. 


That  ladies  all  may  follow  her  ensampU 
dead. 


/" 
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LV 

In  so  great  prayse  of  stedfast  chastity 
Nathlesse  she  was  so  courteous  and  kynde,  ^ 
Tempred  with  grace  and  goodly  modesty,  y 
That  seemed  those  two  vertues  strove  to  * 

fvnd 
The  higher  place  in  her  heroick  mynd:     '^ 
So  striving  each  did  other  more  augment, 
And   both   encreast  the  prayse  of  woman 

kynde, 
And  both  encreast  her  beautie  excellent; 
So  all  did  make  in  her  a  perfect  comple- 
ment. 


CANTO  VI 


The  birth  of  fayre  B«lphoebe  and 

Of  Amorett  U  told : 
The  Oardins  of  AdonU  fraught 

With  pleaaurea  manifold. 


Well  may  I  weene,  faire  ladies,  all  this 

while 
Ye  wonder  how  this  noble  damozell 
So  great  perfections  did  in  her  compile, 
Sith  that  in  salvage  forests  she  did  dwell. 
So  farre  from  court  and  royall  citadell, 
The  great  schoolmaistresse  of  all  courtesy: 
Seemeth  tliat  such  wilde  woodes  should  far 

expell 
All  civile  usage  and  gentility, 
And  gentle  sprite  deforme  with  rude  rus- 
ticity. 

II 

But  to  this  faire  Belphoebe  in  her  berth 
The  heveus  so  favorable  were  and  free, 
I..ooking  with  myld  aspect  upon  the  earth 
In  th*  horoscope  of  her  nativitec, 
That  all  the  gifts  of  grace  and  chastitee 
On  her  they  poured  forth  of  plenteous  home ; 
Jove  laught  on  Venus  from  his  soverayne 

see, 
And  Phcebus  with  faire  beames  did  her 

adome, 
And  all  the  Graces  rockt  her  cradle  being 

borne. 

Ill 

Her  berth  was  of  the  wombe  of  morning 

dew, 
And  her  conception  of  the  joyous  prime, 
And  all  her  whole  creation  did  her  shew 
Pure  and  unspotted  from  all  loathly  crime, 


That  is  in^nerate  in  fleshly  slime. 
So  was  this  virgin  borne,  so  was  sfc 
So  was  she  trayned  up  from  time  \ 
In  all  chaste  vertue  aad  true  boont 
Till  to  her  dew  perfection  she  was 

IV 

Her  mother  was  the  faire  Chrysog 
The  daughter  of  Amphisa,  who  by 
A  Faerie  was,  ybome  of  high  degi 
She  bore  Belpmebe,  she  bore  in  ul 
Fayre  Amoretta  in  the  second  plM 
These  two  were  twinnes,  and  twi 

two  did  share 
The  heritage  of  all  oelestiall  grace 
That  all  the  rest  it  seemd  they  rob 
Of  bounty,  and  of  beautie,  and  al 

rare. 


It  were  a  goodly  storie  to  declare 
By  what  straunge  accident  fiiire  Ck 
Conceived  these  infants,  and  how  \ 

bare. 
In  this  wilde  forrest  wandring  all 
After  she  had  nine  m<meths  ful 

gone: 
For  not  as  other  wemens  oommn» 
Tliev  were  enwombed  in  tlie  sacrc 
Of  her  chaste  bodie,  nor  with  c 

food. 
As  other  wemens  babes,  they  fuek 

blood. 

VI 

But  wondrously  they  were  begd 
Through  influence  of  th'  hcT 

ray. 
As  it  in  antique  bookes  is  mentioM 
It  was  upon  a  sommers  shinie  day, 
When  Titan  faire  his  beanies        i 
In  a  fresh  fountaine,  far  from  «ui 
She  bath*d  her  brest,  the  boyL 

allay; 
She  bath'd  with  roses  red  \ 
And  all  the  sweetest  flow; 

forrest  g^w: 

vn 


Till,    faint    through 

adowne 
Upon  the  grassy  rround  I 
To  sleepe,  the  whiles  a 

swowne 
Upon  her  fell  all  naked  1 
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"be  snnbeames   bright    upon    her    body 
playd, 

through  former  bathing  moUifide, 
jMi  pierst  into  her  wombe,  where  they 

embayd 
nth  so  sweet  sence  and  secret  power  un- 
spide, 
t  in  her  pregnant  flesh  they  shortly 
tifide. 


fructii 


vni 


Ions  may  seeme  to  him  that  reades 
Bkmunge  ensample  of  conception; 
ut  reason    teacheth    that    tne    fruitfull 

seades 
If  all  things  living,  through  impression 
if  the  sunbeames  in  moyst  complexion, 
)oe  life  conceive  and  quickned   are   by 

kynd: 
lO,  after  Nilus  inundation, 
nfinite  shapes  of  creatures  men  doe  fynd, 
aformed  in  the  mud,  on  which  the  sunne 

hath  shynd. 

IX 

jieat  father  he  of  generation 

b  rightly  cald,  th'  authour  of  life  and 

lis  faire  sister  for  creation 
jimistreth  matter  fit,  which,  tempred  right 
W^ith  heate  and  humour,  breedes  the  living 

wight. 
So  sprong  these  twinnes  in  womb  of  Chry so- 
gone; 
let  wist  she  nought  thereof,  but,  sore  af- 
fright, 
Wondred  to  see  her  belly  so  upblone, 
Wliich  still  increast,  till  she  her  terme  had 
full  outgone. 

X 

Whereof  conceiving  shame  and  foule  dis- 
grace, 
Albe  her  guiltlesse  conscience  her  cleard, 
She  fled  into  the  wildemesse  a  space. 
Till  that  unweeldy  burden  she  had  reard, 
And  shund  dishonor,  which  as  death  she 

feard: 
"here,  wearie  of  long  traveill,  downe  to 

rest 
Her  selfe  she  set,  and  comfortably  cheard; 
•^re  a  sad  cloud  of   sleepe  her  over- 

kest, 
And  seized  every  sence  with  sorrow  sore 
opprest. 


XI 

It  fortuned,  faire  Venus  having  lost 
Her  little  sonne,  the  winged  Gud  of  Love, 
Who  for  some  light  displeasure,  which  him 

crost. 
Was  from  her  fled,  as  flit  as  ayery  dove, 
And  left  her  blisfull  bowre  of  joy  above; 
(So  from  her  often  he  had  fled  away, 
When  she  for  ought  him  sharpely  did  re- 
prove. 
And  wandred  in  the  world  in  straunge  aray, 
Disguiz'd  in  thousand  shapes,  that  none 
might  him  bewray;) 

xn 

Him  for  to  seeke,  she  left  her  heavenly 

hous. 
The   house   of  goodly  formes   and   faire 

aspects. 
Whence  all  the  world  derives  the  glorious 
Features  of  beautie,  and  all  shapes  select. 
With  which  High  God  his  workmanship 

hath  deckt; 
And  searched  everie  way  through  which  his 

wings 
Had  borne  him,  or  his  tract  she  mote  de- 
tect: 
She    promist    kisses  sweet,  and    sweeter 

things. 
Unto  the  man  that  of  him  tydings  to  her 

brings. 

XIII 

First  she  him  sought  in  court,  where  most 

he  us'd 
Whylome  to  haunt,  but  there  she  found  him 

not; 
But  many  there  she  found,  which  sore  ac- 
cused 
His  falshood,  and  with  fowle  infamous  blot 
His  cruell  deedes  and  wicked  wyles  did 

spot: 
Ladles  and  lordes  she  every  where  mote 

heare 
Complayning,    how   with    his    empoysned 

shot 
Their  wofuU  harts  ho  wounded  had  whyl- 

eare. 
And  so  had  left  them  languishing  twist 

hope  and  feare. 

XIV 

She  then  the  cities  sought  from  gate  to 

gate, 
And  everie  one  did  aske,  did  he  him  see  ? 
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And  eyerie  one  her  auswerd,  that  too  late 
He  had  him  seene,  and  felt  the  crueltee 
Of  his  sharpe  dartes  and  whot  artilleree; 
And  every  one  threw  forth  reproches  rife 
Of  his  mischievous  deedes,  and  sayd  that 

hee 
Was  the  disturber  of  all  civill  life, 
The  enimy  of  peace,  and  authour  of  all 

strife. 

XV 

Then   in    the  countrey   she    abroad    him 

sought, 
And  in  the  rurall  cottages  inquired, 
Where   also   many  plaiutes  to   her  were 

brought. 
How  he  their  heedelesse  harts  with  love 

hadfir'd. 
And  his  false  venim  through  their  veines 

inspired ; 
And  eke   the  gentle  shepheard  swaynes, 

which  sat 
Keeping  their  Heecy  ilockes,  as  they  were 

hyr'd, 
She  sweetly  heard  complaine  both  how  and 

what 
Her  Sonne  had  to  them  doen;  yet  she  did 

smile  thereat. 

XVI 

Hut  when  in  none  of  all  these  she  him  got, 
She  gan  avize  where  els  he  mote  him  hyde: 
At   last  she  her  betliought,  that  she  had 

not 
Yet  sought  the  salvage  woods  and  forests 

wvde, 
In  which  full  many  lovely  nymphes  abyde, 
Mongst  whom  miglit  be  that  he  did  closely 

lye. 

Or  that  the   love  of  some  of  them  him 

tyde: 
Korthy  she  thethcr  cast  her  course  t'  apply. 
To  search  the  secret  haunts  of  Dianes  com- 
pany. 

X\1I 

Shortly  unto  the  wastefull  woods  she  came. 
Whereas  she  foimd  the  goddesse  with  her 

crew, 
After  late  cliace  of  their  embrewed  game, 
Sitting  beside  a  fountaine  in  a  rew; 
Some  of  them  washing  with  the  liquid  dew 
From  of  their  daintv  limbs  the  dusty  sweat 
And  soyle,  which  did  deforme  their  lively 

hew; 


Others  lay  shaded  from  the  scorchii 
The  rest  upon  her  person  gave  mtt 
great. 

xvm 

She,  having  hong  upon  a  bongfa  on  1 
Her  bow  and  painted  quiver,  had  oi 
Her  silver  buskins  from  her  nimble 
And  her  lanck  loynes  ungirt,  and  br 

braste. 
After  her  heat  the  breathing  cold  tc 
Her  golden  lockes,  that  late  in 

bright 
Embreaded  were  for  hindrinff  of  he] 
Now  loose  about  her  shoumers  ho 

dight. 
And  were  with  sweet  ambiosia  i 

sprinckled  light. 

XIX 

Soone  as  she  Venus  saw  behinde  bei 
She  was  asham'd  to  be  so  loose 
And  woxe  halfe  wroth  against  J      i 

slacke. 
That  had  not  her  thereof  before  avi 
But  suffred  her  so  carelesly  disi     z' 
Be  overtaken.     Soone  her  ]      i 
Upgath'ring,  in  her  bosome         % 
Well  as  she  might,  and  to  wie  g< 

rose, 
Whiles  all  her  nymphes  did  like  a 

her  enclose. 


XX 

Goodly  she  gan  faire  Cytherea  gree 
And  shortly  asked  her,  what  cat 

brought 
Into  that  wudemesse  for  her  nnmec 
From  her  sweete  bowresy  and  bo 

pleasures  fraught: 
That  suddein  chaung  she  straong 

ture  thought. 
To  whom  halfe  weeping  she  thos  ant 
That  she  her  dearest  sonne  Cnpido  \ 
W^ho  in  his  frowardnes  from  her  \ 
That  she  repented  sore  to  have  h      ■ 

XXI 

Thereat  Diana  gan  to  smile,       tc 
Of  her  vaine  playnt,  and  Vu  j 

sa^d: 
*  Great  pitty  sure  that  ye  be  so  forli 
Of  your  gay  sonne,  that  givea  ye 

ayd 
To  your  disports:  ill  mot«  ye  bene  i 
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!  was  more  engrieved,  and  replide: 
sister,  ill  beseemes  it  to  upbrayd 
uU  heart  with  so  disdainful!  pride; 
e  that  mine,  may  be  your  paiue  an- 
)ther  tide. 

XXII 

1  in  woods  and  wanton  wildemesse 

lory  sett,  to  chace  the  salvage  beasts, 

delight  is  all  in  joyfulnesse, 

s,  in   bowres,  in   banckets,  and   in 

feasts : 

becomes  you,  with  your  lofty  creasts. 

Be  the  joy  that  Jove  is  glad  to  seeke ; 

h  are  bowiid  to  follow  heavens  be- 

beasts, 

?nd    our    charges   with    obeisaunce 

meeke : 

gentle  sister,  with  reproch  my  paine 

to  eeke. 

XXIII 

tU  me  if  that  ye  my  sonne  have  heard 
le  emongst  your  nimphes  in  secret 
wize, 

pe  their  cabins:  much  I  am  afPeard, 
e  like  one  of  them  him  self  e  disguize, 
me  his  arrowes  to  their  exercize: 
he  long  him  selfe  full  easie  hide: 
is  faire,  and  fresh  in  face  and  guize, 
nimphe  (let  not  it  be  envide.)  ' 
ng,  every  nimph  full  narrowly  shee 
>ide. 

XXIV 

oebe  therewith  sore  was  angered, 
irplysaide:  *Goe,  dame;  goe,  seeke 
^'our  boy, 

you  him  lately  lefte,  in  Mars  his  bed: 
aes  not  here;  we  scorne  his  foolish 

i  we  leisure  to  his  idle  toy: 
[  catch  him  in  this  company, 
gian  lake  I  vow,  whose  sad  annoy 
ds  doe  dread,  he  dearly  shall  abye: 
his  wanton  wings,  that  he  no  more 
shall  flye/ 

XXV 

whenas  Venus  saw  so  sore  displeasd, 
ily  sory  was,  and  gfan  relent 
ihee  had  said:  so  her  she  soone  ap- 
peasd 

mgred  words  and  gentle  blandish- 
ment, 


Which  as  a  fountaine  from  her  sweete  lips 

went. 
And  welled  goodly  forth,  that  in  short  space 
She  was  well  pleasd,  and  forth  her  damzells 

sent 
Through  all  the  woods,  to  search  from  place 

to  place. 
If  any  tract  of  him  or  tidings  they  mote 

trace. 

XXVI 

To  search  the  God  of  Love  her  nimphes  she 

sent, 
Throughout    the    wandring    forest    every 

where : 
And  after  them  her  selfe  eke  with  her  went 
To  seeke  the  fugitive  both  farre  and  nere. 
So  long  they  sought,  till  they  arrived  were 
In  that  same  shady  covert  whereas  lay 
Faire  Crysogone  in  slombry  traunce  whilere : 
Who  in  her  sleepe  (a  wondrous  thing  to 

say) 
Unwares  had  borne  two  babes,  as  faire  as 

springing  day. 

XXVII 

Unwares  she  them  conceivd,  unwares  sho 

bore: 
She  bore  withouten  paine  that  she  conceived 
Withouten  pleasure:  ne  her  need  implore 
Lucinaes  aide:  which  when  they  both  per- 
ceived. 
They  were  through  wonder  nigh  of  sence 

berev'd. 
And  gazing  each  on  other,  nought  bespake: 
At  last  they  both  agreed,  her  seeming  griev*d 
Out  of  her  heavie  swowne  not  to  awake, 
But  from  her  loving  side  the  tender  babes 
to  take. 

XXVIII 

Up  they  them  tooke,  eachone  a  bal>e  up- 

tooke. 
And  with  them  carried,  to  be  fostered: 
Dame  Phsebe  to  a  nymphe  her  babe  be- 

tooke. 
To  be  upbrought  in  perfect  maydenhed, 
And,   of   her   selfe,   her  name    Belphcebe 

red: 
But  Venus  hers  thence  far  away  convayd, 
To  be  upbrought  in  goodly  womanhed, 
And  in  her  litle  Loves  stead,  which  was 

strayd, 
Her   Amoretta  cald,  to  comfort  her  < 

mayd. 
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XXIX 

Shee  brought  her  to  her  joyous  paradize, 
Wher  most  she  wonoes,  when  she  on  earth 

does  dwell: 
So  faire  a  place  as  Nature  can  devize: 
Whether  in  Paphos,  or  Cytheron  hill, 
Or  it  in  Gnidus  bee,  I  wote  not  well; 
But  well  I  wote  by  triall,  that  this  same 
All  other  pleasaunt  places  doth  excel], 
And  called  is  by  her  lost  lovers  name, 
The  Gardin  of  Adonis,  far  renowmd   by 

fame. 

XXX 

ji  that  same  gardin  all  the  goodly  flowres, 
iVherewith  Dame  Nature  doth  her  beautify, 
And  decks  the  girlonds  of  her  paramoures. 
Are  fetcht:  there  is  the  first  seminary 
Of  all  things  that  are  borne  to  live  and 

dye, 
According  to  their  kynds.     Long  worke  it 

were, 
Here  to  account  the  endlesse  progeny 
Of  all  the  weeds  that  bud  and  blossome 

there; 
But  so  much  as  doth  need  must  needs  be 

counted  here. 

XXXI 

It  sited  was  in  f ruitf ull  soyle  of  old. 
And  g^rt  in  with  two  walls  on  either  side, 
The  one  of  yron,  the  other  of  bright  gold, 
That  none  might  thorough  breake,  nor  over- 
stride: 
And   double   gates  it  had,  which   opened 

wide. 
By  which  both  in  and  out  men  moten  pas; 


I 


Th'  one  faire  and  fresh,  the  other  old  and 

dride : 
Old  Genius  the  porter  of  them  was, 
Old  Genius,  the  which  a  double  nature  has. 

XXXII 

He  letteth  in,  he  lettcth  out  to  wend. 
All  that  to  rome  into  the  world  desire: 
A  thousand  thnusand  naked  l>abes  attend 
About  him  day  and   night,  which  doe  re- 
quire 
That  he  with  firnhly  weeds  would   them 

attirr: 
Such  an  him  lint,  Runh  im  rtrrnall  Fate 
Ordained  hnth,  hn  i<lii(hi«ii  with  sinfull  mire. 
And  fif*ndi<(h  forth  in  tivn  In  mortall  state, 
TxU  thfy  AffAyti  rMtiirit«  twcke  by  the  hinder 
giit«. 


xxxin 

After  that  they  againe  letonmed  beene, 
They  in  that  gar£n  pLinted  bee  agayne, 
And  grow  afresh,  as  they  had  never  seeM 
Fleshly  corruption  nor  mortall 
Some  thousand  yeares  so  doeu  i 

remayne. 
And  then  of  him  are  clad  with  other  hem 
Or  sent  into  the  chaongef  nil  world  i 
Till  thether  they  retoume,  where : 

grew: 
So  like  a  wheele  arownd  they  zome  b 

old  to  new. 

xxxnr 

Ne  needs  there  gardiner  to  sett  or  sow, 
To  plant  or  prune:  for  of  their  owne  • 

cord 
All  thingrs,  as  they  created  were,  doe  c 
And  yet  remember  well  the  mifllibr  > 
Which  first  was  spoken  Irf  tn^  Al 

Lord, 
That  bad  them  to  increase  and  mnltiply: 
Ne  doe  they  need  with  water  of  the  toid 
Or  of  the  clouds  to  moysten  their  roi 

dry; 
For  in  themselves  etemall  moistut  ti 

imply. 

XXXV 

Infinite  shapes  of  creatures  there  are 
And  uncouth  formes,  which  none  yet « 

knew; 
And  every  sort  is  in  a  sondrr  bed 
Sett  by  it  selfe,  and  ranckt  m  comeW  ic 
Some  fltt  for  reasonable  aowles  t'  inoew 
Some  made  for  beasts,  some  made  foi 

to  weare. 
And  all  the  f ruitfull  spawne  of  fishes  he 
In  endlesse  rancks  along  enrmnnged  wei 
That  seemd  the  ocean  could  not  cooti 

them  there. 

XXXVI 

Daily  they  grow,  and  daily  forth  are  i 
Into  the  world,  it  to  replenish  more; 
Yet  is  the  stocke  not  lessened  nor  spent 
But  still  remaines  in  everlasting  sttne. 
As  it  at  first  created  was  of  yore: 
For  in  the  wide  wombe  of  the  worid 

Ives, 
In  hatef  ull  darknes  and  in  deepe  1 
An  huge  eternal  chaos,  which  — 

The  substaunces  ol  Natnres  1 

genyes. 
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XXXVII 

lU  things  from  thence  doe  their  first  being 
fetch, 
borrow  matter  whereof  they  are  made, 
n        ^  s  forme  and  feature  it  does 

^       9  a  body,  and  doth  then  invade 
Buice  of  life  out  of  the  g^iesly  shade, 
substaunce  is  eteme,  and  bideth  so, 
I«  1      n  the  life  decayes,  and  forme  does 

lade, 
)oth  it  consume  and  into  nothing  goe, 
chaunged  is,  and  often  altred  to  and 
froe. 

xxxvin 

substaunce  is  not  chaungd  nor  altered, 
DQi  th*  only  forme  and  outward  fashion; 
For  every  substaunce  is  conditioned 
To  chaunge  her  hew,  and  sondry  formes  to 

don, 
Meet  for  her  temper  and  complexion: 
For  formes  are  variable,  and  decay 
By  course  of  kinde  and  by  occasion; 
Aiid  that   faire   flowre  of   beautie  fades 

away. 
As  doth  the  lilly  fresh  before  the  sunny 

ray. 

XXXIX 

Great  enimy  to  it,  and  to  all  the  rest. 
That  in  the  Gardin  of  Adonis  springs, 
ricked  Tyme,  who,  with  his  scyth  ad- 

drest, 
Does  mow  the  flowring  herbes  and  goodly 

things, 
And  all  their  glory  to  the  ground  downe 

flings, 
Where  they  do  wither  and  are  fowly  mard: 
He  flyes  about,  and  with  his  flaggy  winges 
Beates  downe  both  leaves  and  buds  without 

regard, 
^e  ever  pitty  may  relent  his  malice  hard. 

XL 

Yet  pitty  often  did  the  gods  relent, 

JO  see  so  faire  thinges  mard  and  spoiled 

quight: 
^  their  great  mother  Venus  did  lament 
The  losse  of  her  deare  brood,  her  deare  de- 

«w  hart  was  pierst  with  pitty  at  the  sight, 
*^en  walking  through  the  gardin  them  she 

^^no'te  she  find  redresse  for  such  despight : 


For  all  that  lives  is  subject  to  that  law: 
All  things  decay  in  time,  and  to  their  end 
doe  draw. 

XLI 

But  were  it  not,  that  Time  their  troubler  is, 
All  that  in  this  delightf  ull  gardin  growes 
Should  happy  bee,  and  have  immortall  blis: 
For  here  all  plenty  and  all  pleasure  flowes. 
And  sweete  Love  gentle  fitts  emongst  them 

throwes, 
Without  fell  rancor  or  fond  gealosy: 
Franckly  each  paramor  his  leman  knowes, 
Each  bird  his  mate,  ne  any  does  envy 
Their  goodly  meriment  and  gay  felicity. 

XLII 

There  is  continuall   spring,   and    harvest 

there 
Continuall,  both  meeting  at  one  tyme: 
For  both  the  boughes  doe  laughing  blossoms 

beare, 
And  with  fresh  colours  decke  the  wanton 

pryme, 
And    eke  attonce  the    heavy  trees  they 

dyme. 
Which  seeme  to  labour  under  their  fruites 

lode: 
The  whiles  the  joyous  birdes  make  their 

pastyme 
Emongst    the   shady   leaves,  their    sweet 

abode, 
And  their  trew  loves  without  suspition  tell 

abrode. 

XLIII 

Right  in  the  middest  of  that  paradise 
There   stood  a   stately  mount,   on  whose 

round  top 
A  gloomy  grove  of  mirtle  trees  did  rise. 
Whose   shady   boughes    sharp   Steele    did 

never  lop, 
Nor  wicked  beastes  their  tender  buds  did 

crop. 
But  like  a  girlond  compassed  the  hight. 
And  from  their  fruitfull  sydes  sweet  gum 

did  drop. 
That  all  the  ground,  with  pretious  deaw 

bedight, 
Threw  forth  most  dainty  odours,  and  most 

sweet  delight. 

XLIV 

And  in  the  thickest  covert  of  that  shade 
There  was  a  pleasaont  arber,  not  by  1 
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LV 

In  so  great  prayse  of  stedfast  chastity 
Nathlesse  she  was  so  courteous  and  kynde,  ^ 
Tempred  with  grace  and  goodly  modesty,  y 
That  seemed  those  two  vertues   strove  to  * 

fynd 
The  higher  place  in  her  heroick  mynd:     ^ 
So  striving  each  did  other  more  augment, 
And   both   encreast  the  prayse  of  woman 

kyude, 
And  both  encreast  her  beautie  excellent; 
So  all  did  make  in  her  a  perfect  comple- 
ment. 


CANTO  VI 

The  birth  of  fayre  B«lphoebe  and 

Of  Amorett  is  told : 
The  Oardina  of  AdonU  fraught 

With  pleaauree  manifold. 


Well  may  I  weene,  faire  ladies,  all  this 

while 
Ye  wonder  how  this  noble  damozell 
So  great  perfections  did  in  her  compile, 
Sith  that  in  salvage  forests  she  did  dwell. 
So  farre  from  court  and  royall  citadell, 
The  great  schoolmaistresse  of  all  courtesy: 
Seemeth  tliat  such  wilde  woodes  should  far 

expell 
All  civile  usage  and  gentility, 
And  gentle  sprite  deforme  with  rude  rus- 
ticity. 

II 

But  to  this  faire  Belphoebe  in  her  berth 
The  hevens  so  favorable  were  and  free, 
I..ooking  with  myld  aspect  upon  the  earth 
In  th'  horoscoi)e  of  her  nati\ntee, 
That  all  the  gifts  of  grace  and  chastitee 
On  her  they  poured  forth  of  plenteous  home ; 
Jove  laught  on  Venus  from  his  soverayne 

see, 
And  Phcebus  with  faire  beames  did  her 

adome, 
And  all  the  Graces  rockt  her  cradle  being 

borne. 

Ill 

Her  berth  was  of  the  wombe  of  morning 

dew. 
And  her  conception  of  the  joyous  prime, 
And  all  her  whole  creation  did  her  shew 
Pure  and  unspotted  from  all  loathly  crime, 


That  is  inp^enerate  in  fleshly  slime. 
So  was  this  virgui  borne,  so  was  she 
So  was  she  trayned  up  from  time  to 
In  all  chaste  vertue  and  true  bomiti- 
Till  to  her  dew  perfection  she  was 

IV 

Her  mother  was  the  faire  Chrysogoi 
The  daughter  of  Amphisa,  who  b? 
A  Faerie  was,  ybome  of  high  d  n 
She  bore  Belphsebe,  she  bore  in  uma 
Fay  re  Amoretta  in  the  second  place 
These  two  were  twinnes,  and  twiz 

two  did  share 
The  heritage  of  all  oelestiall  grace; 
That  all  the  rest  it  seemd  they  robb< 
Of  bounty,  and  of  beantiey  and  all ' 

rare. 


It  were  a  goodly  storie  to  declare 
By  what  straunge  accident  faire  Chrj 
Conceived  these  infants,  and  how  tb 

bare. 
In  this  wilde  forrest  wandring  all  •! 
After   she  had  nine  moneths  fi 

gone: 
For  not  as  other  wemens  co 
Tbev  w^ere  enwombed  in  the  sacreu 
Of  her  cliaste  bodie,  nor  with  coi 

food. 
As  other  wemens  babes,  ti 

blood. 

VI 

But  wondrously  they  were  begot  an 
Through  influence  of  th'  hevens  £ 

ray. 
As  it  in  antiqne  bookes 
It  was  upon  a  sommen  auuuo       , 
When  Titan  faire  his  beanies  u«t  dii 
In  a  fresh  fountaine,  far  from  all  n 
She  bath*d  her  brest,  the  boy 

allay; 
She  bath'd  with  roses  red  and  violel 
And  all  the  sweetest  flowies  that 

forrest  grew: 

vn 

Till,   faint    through   yrkeec»ii0  \ 

adowne 
Upon  the  grassy  ground  her  i         il 
To  sleepe,  the  whiles  a  gei        % 

swowne 
Upon  her  fell  all  naked 
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LU 

,  when  she  to  perfect  ripenes  grew, 
and  beautie  noble  paragone, 
ght  her  forth  into  the  worldes  vew, 
*  ensaniple  of  true  love  alone, 
jstarre  of  all  chaste  affection 
yre  ladies,  that  doe  live  on  grownd. 
f  court  she  came,  where  many  one 
her  goodly  haveour,  and  fownd 
•le  hart  wide  launched  with  loves 
uel  wownd. 

LIII 

to  none  of  them  her  love  did  cast, 
;he  noble  knight.  Sir  Scudamore, 
her  loving  hart  she  linked  fast 
uU  love,  t'  abide  for  evermore, 
his  dearest  sake  endured  sore, 
ible  of  an  hainous  enimy, 
would  forced  have  to  have  f orlore 
aer  love  and  stedfast  loialty, 
ly  elswhere  reade  that  ruefull  his- 
•ry. 

Liv 

I  weene  ye  first  desire  to  learne 

imto  that  fearefuU  damozell, 
icdd  so  fast  from  that  same  foster 
earne, 

.'ith  his  brethren  Timias  slew,  be- 
ll: 

3,  to  weet,  the  goodly  Florimell, 
ndring  for  to  seeke  her  lover  deare, 
T  deare,  her  dearest  Marinell, 
fortime  fell,  as  ye  did  heare, 
in  Prince  Arthure  fled  with  wings 
:  idle  feare. 


CANTO   VII 

Che  witches  sonne  lovea  Florimell: 
She  flyes,  he  fainea  to  dy. 

iatyrane  saves  the  Squyre  of  Dames 
From  gyauiits  tyranny. 


an   hynd  forth  singled  from  the 

?ard, 

h  escaped  from  a  ravenous  beast, 

away  of  her  owne  feete  afeard, 
ry  leafe,   that    shaketh  with    the 
ast 
2  of  winde,  her  terror  hath  encreast ; 

fayre  Florimell   from  her  vaine 
are. 


Long  after  she  from  peril!  was  releast: 
Each  shade  she  saw,  and  each  noyse  she  did 

heare, 
Did  seeme  to  be  the  same  which  she  escapt 

whileare. 

II 

All  that  same  evening  she  in  flying  spent, 
And  all  that  night  her  course  continewed: 
Ne  did  she  let  dull  sleepe  once  to  relent. 
Nor  wearinesse  to  slack  her  hast,  but  fled 
Ever  alike,  as  if  her  former  dred 
Were  hard  behind,  her  ready  to  arrest: 
And  her  white  palfrey,  having  conquered 
The   maistring  raines   out  of  her   weary 

wrest. 
Perforce  her  carried  where  ever  he  thought 

best. 

Ill 

So  long  as  breath  and  hable  puissaunce 
Did  native  corage  unto  him  supply, 
His  pace  he  freshly  forward  did  advaunce, 
And  carried  her  beyond  all  jeopardy; 
But  nought   that   wanteth  rest  can   long 

aby: 
He,  having  through  incessant  traveill  spent 
His  force,  at  last  perforce  adowne  did  ly, 
Ne  foot  could  further  move.  The  lady  gent 
Thereat   was    suddein    strook   with   great 

astonishment; 

IV 

And  forst  t'  alight,  on  foot  mote  algates 

fare, 
A  traveller  unwonted  to  such  way: 
Need   teacheth   her  this  lesson  hard  and 

rare. 
That  Fortune   all   in   equall   launce  doth 

sway. 
And  mortall  miseries  doth  make  her  play. 
So  long   she   traveild,  till   at   length   she 

came 
To  an  hilles  side,  which  did  to  her  bewray 
A  litle  valley,  subject  to  the  same, 
All  coverd  with  thick  woodes,  that  quite  it 

overcame. 


Through  the  tops  of  the  high  trees  she  did 

descry 
A  litle  smoke,  whose  vapour  thin  and  light. 
Reeking  aloft,  uprolled  to  the  sky: 
Which  chearefull  sigue  did  send  unto  her 

sight 
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Shee  brought  her  to  her  jojous  paradize, 
Wher  most  she  wonnes,  when  she  on  earth 

does  dwell: 
So  faire  a  place  as  Nature  can  devize: 
Whether  in  Paphos,  or  Cytheron  hill, 
Or  it  in  Gnidus  bee,  I  wote  not  well; 
But  well  I  wote  by  triall,  that  this  same 
All  other  pleasaimt  places  doth  excell, 
And  called  is  by  her  lost  lovers  name, 
The  Gardin  of  Adonis,  far  renowmd  by 

fame. 

XXX 

ji  that  same  gardin  all  the  goodly  flowros, 
iVherewith  Dame  Nature  doth  her  beautify, 
And  decks  the  girlonds  of  her  paramoures, 
Are  fetcht:  there  is  the  first  seminary 
Of  all  things  that  are  borne  to  live  and 

dye, 
According  to  their  kynds.     Long  worke  it 

were. 
Here  to  account  the  endlesse  progeny 
Of  all  the  weeds  that  bud  and   blossome 

there; 
But  so  much  as  doth  need  must  needs  be 

counted  here. 

XXXI 

It  sited  was  in  fniitfull  soyle  of  old, 
And  girt  in  with  two  walls  on  either  side, 
The  one  of  yron,  the  other  of  bright  gold, 
Tliat  none  might  thorough  breake,  nor  over- 
stride: 
And   double   gates  it  had,  which   opened 

wide. 
By  which  both  in  and  out  men  moten  pas; 
Th'  one  faire  and  fresh,  the  other  old  and 

dride : 
Old  Genius  the  porter  of  them  was. 
Old  Genius,  the  which  a  double  nature  has. 

XXXII 

He  letteth  in,  he  letteth  out  to  wend, 
All  that  to  come  into  the  world  desire: 
A  thousand  thousand  naked  babes  attend 
About  him  day  and   night,  which  doe  re- 
quire 
That   he  with  fleshly  weeds  would   them 

attire : 
Such  as  him  list,  such  as  etemall  Fate 
Ordained  hath,  he  clothes  with  sinfull  mire. 
And  scndeth  forth  to  live  in  mortall  state, 
Till  they  agayn  retume  backe  by  the  hinder 
gate. 


xxxin 

After  that  they  againe  retonmed  beene, 
They  in  that  gar£n  planted  bee  agayne, 
And  grow  afresh,  as  they  had  never  mcm 
Fleshly  corruption  nor  mortall  pavw. 
Some  thousand  yeares  so  doen 

remayne. 
And  then  of  him  are  clad  with  other  kv. 
Or  sent  into  the  chaongef  nil  world  ai 
Till  thether  they  retoume,  where  I 

grew: 
So  like  a  wheele  arownd  they  zome  i 

old  to  new. 

xxxnr 

Ne  needs  there  gardiner  to  sett  or  sow, 
To  plant  or  prune:  for  of  their  owne  i^ 

cord 
All  thingrg,  as  they  created  were,  doe  giMi 
And  yet  remember  well  the  mightr  iroHL 
Which  first  was  spoken  by  tk^  Alm%hl| 

Lord, 
That  bad  them  to  increase  and  multiply: 
Ne  doe  they  need  with  water  of  the  km 
Or  of  the  clouds  to  moysten  their  ndH 

dry; 
For  in  themselves  etemall  moisture  t 

imply. 

XXXV 

Infinite  shapes  of  creatnres  there  are  hiii 
And  uncouth  formes,  which  none  yet 

knew; 
And  every  sort  is  in  a  sondrr  bed 
Sett  by  it  selfe,  and  ranckt  m  oomel?  itr 
Some  fitt  for  reasonable  sowles  t'  inoew, 
Some  made  for  beasts,  some  made  for  fairti 

to  weare. 
And  all  the  f  ruitf  ull  spawne  of  flshei  bet 
In  endlesse  rancks  along  enraunged  weM^ 
That  seemd  the  ocean  could  not  oontaitf 

them  there. 

XXXVI 

Daily  they  grow,  and  daily  forth  are  M^ 
Into  the  world,  it  to  replenish  more; 
Yet  is  the  stocke  not  lessened  nor  wftai^ 
But  still  remaines  in  everlasting  store, 
As  it  at  first  created  was  of  yore: 
For  in  the  wide  wombe  of  the  world  tb*^ 

lyes, 
In  hatefull  darknes  and  in  deepe  horrM 
An  huge  eternal  chaos,  which  sa^yei 
The  substaimces  of  Natoies  frutfaU  f^ 

genyes. 
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xxx\^I 

i  from  thence  doe  their  first  being 

ch, 

)w  matter  whereof  they  are  made, 

henas  forme  and  feature  it  does 

tch, 

%  body,  and  doth  then  invade 

of  life  out  of  the  griesly  shade. 

taunce  is  eterne,  and  bideth  so, 

the  life  decayes,  and  forme  does 

>nsume  and  into  nothing  goe, 
nged  is,  and  often  altred  to  and 
•e. 

XXXVTTI 

aunce  is  not  chaungd  nor  altered, 
dy  forme  and  outward  fashion; 
substaunce  is  conditioned 
^e  her  hew,  and  sondry  formes  to 

h 

her  temper  and  complexion: 

js  are  variable,  and  decay 

!  of  kinde  and  by  occasion; 

i    faire   flowre  of    beautie  fades 

ay, 

the  lilly  fresh  before  the  sunny 


XXXIX 

my  to  it,  and  to  all  the  rest, 

le  Gardiu  of  Adonis  springs, 

I  Tyme,  who,  with  his  scyth  ad- 

;st, 

r  the  flowring  herbes  and  goodly 

ngs, 

heir  glory  to  the  ground  downe 

igs, 

2y  do  wither  and  are  fowly  mard: 

ibout,  and  with  his  flaggy  winges 

wne  both  leaves  and  buds  without 

rard, 

»itty  may  relent  his  malice  hard. 

XL 

often  did  the  gods  relent, 
»  faire  thinges  mard  and  spoiled 
ight: 

great  mother  Venus  did  lament 
of  her  deare  brood,  her  deare  de- 
bt: 

was  pierst  with  pitty  at  the  sight, 
Iking  through  the  gardin  them  she 

she  find  redresse  for  such  despight: 


For  all  that  lives  is  subject  to  that  law: 
All  things  decay  in  time,  and  to  their  end 
doe  draw. 

XLI 

But  were  it  not,  that  Time  their  troubler  is, 
All  that  in  this  delightfull  gardin  growes 
Should  happy  bee,  and  have  immortall  blis: 
For  here  all  plenty  and  all  pleasure  flowes. 
And  sweete  Love  gentle  fitts  emongst  them 

throwes. 
Without  fell  rancor  or  fond  gealosy: 
Franckly  each  paramor  his  leman  knowes, 
Each  bird  his  mate,  ne  any  does  envy 
Their  goodly  meriment  and  gay  felicity. 

XLII 

There  is  continuall   spring,  and    harvest 

there 
Continuall,  both  meeting  at  one  tyme: 
For  both  the  boughes  doe  laughing  blossoms 

beare, 
And  with  fresh  colours  decke  the  wanton 

pryme, 
And    eke   attonce  the    heavy   trees  they 

clyme. 
Which  seeme  to  labour  under  their  fruites 

lode: 
The  whiles  the  joyous  birdes  make  their 

pastyme 
Emongst    the   shady   leaves,   their    sweet 

abode. 
And  their  trew  loves  without  suspition  tell 

abrode. 

XLIII 

Right  in  the  middest  of  that  paradise 
There   stood  a   stately  mount,   on  whose 

round  top 
A  gloomy  grove  of  mirtle  trees  did  rise. 
Whose   shady  boughes    sharp  Steele    did 

never  lop. 
Nor  wicked  beastes  their  tender  buds  did 

crop. 
But  like  a  girlond  compassed  the  hight. 
And  from  their  fruitf ull  sydes  sweet  gum 

did  drop. 
That  all  the  ground,  with  pretious  deaw 

bedight. 
Threw  forth  most  dainty  odours,  and  most 

sweet  delight. 

XLIV 

And  in  the  thickest  covert  of  that  shade 
There  was  a  pleasaunt  arber,  not  by  art| 
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But  of  the  trees  owne  inclination  made, 
Which  knitting  their  rancke  braimches  part 

to  part, 
With  wanton  yvie  twyne  entrayld  athwart, 
And  eglantine  and  caprifole  emong, 
Fashiond  above  within  their  inmost  part, 
That  nether  Phoebus  beams  could  through 

them  throng, 
Nor  Aeolus  sharp  blast  could  worke  them 

any  wrong. 

XLV 

And  all  about  grew  every  sort  of  flowre, 
To  which  sad  lovers  were  transformde  of 

yore; 
Fresh  Hyacinthus,  Phcebus  paramoure 
And  dearest  love, 

Foolish  Narcisse,  that  likes  the  watry  shore. 
Sad  Amaranthus,  made  a  flowre  but  late. 
Sad  Amaranthus,  in  whose  purple  gore 
Me  seemes  I  see  Amintas  wretched  fate, 
To  whom  sweet  poets  verse  hath  g^ven  end- 

lesse  date. 

XLVI 

There  wont  fayre  Venus  often  to  enjoy 

Her  deare  Adonis  joyous  company. 

And  reape  sweet  pleasure  of  the  wanton 

boy: 
There  yet,  some  say,  in  secret  he  does  ly, 
Lappea  in  flowres  and  pretious  spycery, 
By  her  hid  from  the  world,  and  from  the 

skill 
Of  Stygian  gods,  which  doe  her  love  envy; 
But  she  her  selfe,  when  ever  that  she  will, 
Possesseth  him,  and  of  his  sweetnesse  takes 

her  fill. 

XLvn 

And  sooth,  it  seemes,  they  say:  for  he  may 

not 
For  ever  dye,  and  ever  buried  bee 
In  balefull  night,  where  all  thinges  are  for- 
got; 
All  be  he  subject  to  mortalitie. 
Yet  is  eteme  in  mutabilitie. 
And  by  succession  made  perpetuall. 
Transformed  oft,  and  chaunged  diverslie: 
For  him  the  father  of  all  formes  they  call; 
Therfore  needs  mote  he  live,  that  living 
gives  to  all. 

xlViii 

There  now  he  liveth  in  etemall  blis. 
Joying  his  go<idcsse,  and  of  her  en  joy  d: 


Ne  feareth  he  henceforth  that  f 
Which  with  his  cruell  tuske  I 

cloyd: 
For  that  wilde  bore,  the  whicl 

annoyd. 
She  firmely  hath  emprisoned  foi 
That  her  sweet  love  his  malice  i 
In  a  strong  rocky   cave,   whi< 

say, 
Uewen  underneath  that  mount 

him  losen  may. 

XLIX 

There  now  he  lives  in  everlastir 
With  many  of  the  gods  in  comp 
Which  thether  haunt,  and  with 

boy 
Sporting  him  selfe  in  safe  felici 
Who,  when  he  hath  with  spoil) 

elty 
Ransackt    the   world,  and  in 

harts 
Of  many  wretches  set  his  trium 
Thether  resortes,  and  laying  hu 
Asyde,  with  faire  Adonis  playes 

partes. 


And  his  trew  love,  faire  Psyche 

playes, 
Fayre  Psyche  to  him  lately  recc 
After  long  troubles  and  unmeet 
With  which  his  mother  Venus  1 
And  eke  himselfe  her  cruelly  e^ 
But  now  in  stedfast  love  and  ha 
She  with  him  lives,  and  hath  b 

chyld. 
Pleasure,  that  doth    both    god 

aggrate. 
Pleasure,  the  daughter  of  Cupd 

late. 

LI 

Hether  g^at  Venus  brought 

fayre. 
The  yonger  daughter  of  Chrys* 
And  unto  Psyche  with  g^reat  tr 
Committed  her,  yfostered  to  btst 
And  trained  up  in  trew  feminitc 
Who  no  lesse  carefully  her  tend 
Then  her  owne  daughter  Pleasix 

shee 
Made  her  companion,  and  her  1< 
In  all  the  lore  of  love  and  go 

head. 
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LU 

I  when  she  to  perfect  ripenes  g^w, 
)  and  beautie  noble  paragone, 
ight  her  forth  into  the  worldes  vew, 

I  ensample  of  true  love  alone, 
3starre  of  all  chaste  affection 

lyre  ladies,  that  doe  live  on  grownd. 
y  court  she  came,  where  many  one 
her  goodly  haveour,  and  fownd 
>le  hart  wide  launched  with  loves 
niel  wownd. 

Lm 

to  none  of  them  her  love  did  cast, 

the  noble  knight,  Sir  Scudamore, 

a  her  loving  hart  she  linked  fast 

'ull  love,  t'  abide  for  evermore, 

his  dearest  sake  endured  sore, 

able  of  an  hainous  enimy, 

?  would  forced  have  to  have  f orlore 

ner  love  and  stedfast  loialty, 

ay  elswhere  reade  that  ruef  ull  his- 

)ry. 

Liv 

I I  weene  ye  first  desire  to  leame 
id  unto  that  fearef ull  damozell, 
iedd  so  fast  from  that  same  foster 
teame, 

vith  his  brethren  Timias  slew,  be- 

;11: 

s,  to  weet,  the  goodly  Florimell, 

indring  for  to  seeke  her  lover  dcare, 

iT  deare,  her  dearest  Marinell, 

fortune  fell,  as  ye  did  heare, 

m  Prince  Arthure  fled  with  wings 

f  idle  feare. 


CANTO   VII 

rhe  witches  aoiine  lores  Florimell: 
She  flyea,  he  fainea  to  dy. 

fa^yrane  saves  the  Squyre  of  Dames 
From  gyauuts  tyramiy. 


an  hynd  forth  singled  from  the 
eard, 

h  escaped  from  a  ravenous  beast, 
I  away  of  her  owne  feete  afeard, 
iry  leafe,  that    shaketh  with    the 
ast 
e  of  winde,  her  terror  hath  encreast ; 

fayre  Florimell  from  her  vaine 
e. 


Long  after  she  from  perill  was  releast: 
Each  shade  she  saw,  and  each  noyae  she  did 

heare. 
Did  seeme  to  be  the  same  which  she  eseapt 

whileare. 

II 

All  that  same  evening  she  in  flying  spenty 
And  all  that  night  her  course  oontmewed: 
Ne  did  she  let  dull  sleepe  once  to  relent. 
Nor  wearinesse  to  slack  her  hast,  but  fled 
Ever  alike,  as  if  her  former  dred 
Were  hard  behind,  her  ready  to  arrest: 
And  her  white  palfrey,  having  conquered 
The  maistring  raines  out  of  her  weuy 

wrest, 
Perforce  her  carried  where  ever  he  thongfat 

best. 

m 

So  long  as  breath  and  hable  puissamioe 
Did  native  corage  unto  him  supply. 
His  pace  he  freshly  forward  did  advaanoe, 
And  carried  her  beyond  all  jeopardy; 
But  nought  that  wanteth  rest  can  long 

aby: 
He,  having  through  incessant  traveill  spent 
His  force,  at  last  perforce  adowne  did  ly, 
Ne  foot  could  further  move.  The  lady  gent 
Thereat  was   suddein   strook  with  great 

astonishment; 

IV 

And  forst  t'  alight,  on  foot  mote  algates 

fare, 
A  traveller  unwonted  to  such  way: 
Need  teacheth  her  this  lesson  hard  and 

rare. 
That  Fortune  all  in  equall  launoe  doth 

sway, 
And  mortal!  miseries  doth  make  her  play. 
So  long  she  traveild,  till  at  length  she 

came 
To  an  hilles  side,  which  did  to  her  bewray 
A  litle  valley,  subject  to  the  same, 
All  coverd  with  thick  woodes,  that  quite  it 

overcame. 


Through  the  tops  of  the  high  trees  she  did 

descry 
A  litle  smoke,  whose  vapour  thin  and  light, 
Reeking  aloft,  unrolled  to  the  skv: 
Which  chearefuU  sigue  did  send  unto  her 

sight 
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That  in  the  same  did  wonne  some  living 

wight. 
Eftsoones  her  steps  she  thereunto  applyd, 
And  came  at  last,  in  weary  wretched  plight, 
Unto  the  place,  to  which  her  hope  did 

guyde. 
To  finde  some  refuge  there,  and  rest  her 

wearie  syde. 

VI 

There  in  a  gloomy  hollow  glen  she  found 
A  little  cottage,  built  of  stickes  and  reedes 
In  homely  wize,  and  wald  with  sods  arotind. 
In  which  a  witch  did  dwell,   in   loathly 

weedes. 
And   wilfull   want,   all   carelesse   of   her 

needes; 
So  choosing  solitarie  to  abide. 
Far  from  all  neighbours,  that  her  divelish 

deedes 
And  hellish  arts  from  people  she  might 

hide, 
And  hurt  far  off  unknowne  whom  ever  she 

envide. 

VII 

The  damzell  there  arriving  entred  in ; 
Where   sitting  on  the  flore   the   hag  she 

found, 
Busie  (as  seem'd)  about  some  wicked  g^: 
Who,  soone  as  she   beheld   that  suddein 

stound, 
Lightly  upstarted  from  the  dustie  ground. 
And  with   fell  looke   and  hollow  deadly 

gaze 
Stared  on  her  awhile,  as  one  astound, 
Ne   had   one   word  to  speake,   for  great 

amaze, 
But  shewd  by  outward  signes  that  dread 

her  sence  did  daze. 

VIII 

At  last,  turning  her  feare  to  foolish  wrath, 
She   askt,   what  devill    had    her  thether 

brought. 
And  who  she  was,  and  what  unwonted  path 
Had  guided  her,  un welcomed,  unsought. 
To  which  the  damzell,  full  of  doubtfull 

thought. 
Her  mildly  answer*d:  *  Beldame,  be   not 

wroth 
With  silly  virgin,  by  adventure  brought 
Unto  your  dwelling,  ignorant  and  loth, 
That  crave  but  rowme  to  rest,  while  tem- 
pest overblo'th.' 


IX 

With  that,  adowne  out  of  he 

eyne 
Few  trickling  teares  she  soft!] 

fall. 
That  like  to  orient  perles  did  pv 
Upon  her  snowy  cheeke;  and  tb 
She  sighed  soft,  that  none  so  b 
Nor  lutlvage  hart,  but  rath  u 

plight 
Would  make  to  melt,  or  pitteouj 
And  that  vile  hag,  all  were  her 

light 
In  mischiefe,  was  much  moved 

teous  si^t; 


And  gan  recomf  ort  her  in  her  ru 
With  womanish  compassion  of  b 
Wiping  the  teares  from  her  snffi 
And  bidding  her  sit  downe,  U 

faint 
And   wearie   limbs  awhile.    Sfa 

quaint 
Nor  s'deignfull  of  so  homely  fasl 
Sith  brought  she  was  now  to  so 

strain  t. 
Sate  downe  upon  the  dusty  gron 
As  glad  of  thiat  small  rest,  as  bi 

pest  gon. 

XI 

Tho  gan  she  gather  up  her  gai 
And  her  loose  lockes  to  dight  iu 
With  golden  wreath  and  gorg 

ment; 
Whom  such  whenas  the  wicke 

vew. 
She  was  astonisht  at  her  beavenl 
And  doubted   her  to  deeme   i 

wight, 
But  or  some  goddesse,  or  of  I 
And  thought  her  to  adore  wti 

spri^ht: 
T'  adore  thmg  so  divine  as  beaut 

right. 

xn 

This  wicked  woman  bad  a  wicke 
The  comfort  of  her  age  and  wea 
A  laesy  loord,  for  nothing  good  i 
But  stretched  forth  in  ySenesse 
Ne  ever  cast  his  mind  to  ooret  n 
Or  ply  him  selfe  to  any  1 
But  all  the  day  before 
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)  slug,  or  sleepe  in  slothful!  shade: 
linesse  both  lewd  and  poore  at- 
ice  him  made. 

xui 

ning  home  at  undertime,  there 

ind 

ist  creature  that  he  ever  saw 

iside  his  mother  on  the  ground; 

;  whereof  did  ^atly  him  adaw, 

lase  thought  with  terrour  and  with 

r 

not,  that,  as  one  which  hath  gaz'd 

•right  sunne  unwares,  doth  soone 

thdraw 

e  eyne,  with  too  much  brightnes 

z'd, 

[  he  on  her,  and  stood  long  while 

laz'd. 

XIV 

last  he  gan  his  mother  aske, 

er  wight  that  was,  and  whence 
riv'd, 

0  straunge  disguizement  there  did 
iske, 

rhat  accident  she  there  arrived: 
93  one  nigh  of  her  wits  deprived, 
ught  but  ghastly  lookes  him  an- 
ered, 

ghost,  that  lately  is  revived 
ygisLU  shores,  where  late  it  wan- 
red; 
t  her,  and  each  at  other  wondered. 

XV 

fayre  virgin  was  so  meeke  and 
jrld, 

to  them  vouchsafed  to  embace 
Jy  port,  and  to  their  senses  vyld 
tie  speach  applyde,  that  in  short 
ace 

familiare  in  that  desert  place, 
'hich  time  the  chorle,  through  her 
kind 

beise  use,  conceived  afPection  bace, 
to  love  her  in  his  brutish  mind; 
mt  brutish  lust,  that  was  so  beastly 

XVI 

le  wicked  flame  hb  bowels  brent, 
tly  grew  into  outrageous  fire; 
le  not  the  hart,  nor  hardiment, 
ler  to  utter  his  desire; 


His  caytive    thought  durst  not  so  high 

aspire: 
But  with  soft  sighes  and  lovely  semblanncefl 
He  ween'd  that  his  affectbn  entire 
She  should  aread;  many  resemblannoes 
To  her  he  made,  and  many  kinde  remem- 

xvn 

Oft  from  the  f orrest  wildings  he  did  bring, 
Whose  sides  empurpled  were  with  smylii^ 

red. 
And  oft  yoimg  birds,  which  he  had  taught 

to  sing 
His  maistreMe  praises  sweetly  caroled; 
Girlonds  of  flowres  sometimes  for  her  faire 

hed 
He  fine  would  dight;  sometimes  the  squirrell 

wild 
He  brought  to  her  in  bands,  as  conquered 
To  be  her  thrall,  his  fellow  servant  vild; 
All  which  she  of  him  tooke  with  ooanten- 

ance  meeke  and  mild. 

xvin 

But,  past  awhile,  when  she  fit  season  saw 
To  leave  that  desert  mansion,  she  cast 
In  secret  wize  her  selfe  thence. to  withdraw, 
For  feare  of  mischief e,  which  she  did  fore* 

cast 
Might  be  by  the  witch  or  that  her  sonne 

compast: 
Her  wearie  palfrey  closely,  as  she  might, 
Now  well  recovered  after  long  repast. 
In  his  proud  furnitures  she  freshly  dight, 
His  late  miswandred  wayes  now  to  remea- 

sure  right. 

XDC 

And  earelv,  ere  the  dawning  day  appeard. 
She  forth  issewed,  and  on  her  journey  went; 
She  went  in  perill,  of  each  noyse  affeard. 
And  of  each  shade  that  did  it  selfe  present; 
For  still  she  feared  to  be  overhent 
Of  that  vile  hag,  or  her  uncivile  sonne: 
Who  when,  too  late  awaking,  well  they 

kent 
That  their  fayre  guest  was  gone,  they  both 

begonne 
To  make  exceeding  mono,  as    they  had 

beene  undonne. 

XX 

But  that  lewd  lover  did  the  most  lament 
For  her  depart,  that  ever  toBh  did  heaie; 
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He  kuockt  his  brest  with  desperate  intent, 
And  seratcht  his  face,  and  with  his  teeth 

did  teare 
His  nigj^ed  flesh,  and  rent  his  ragged  heare: 
That  his  sad  motlier,  seeing  his  sore  plight, 
Was  greatly  woe  begon,  and  gan  to  feare 
Least    his   fraile    senses   were   emperisht 

quight. 
And  love  to  frenzy  turnd,  sith  love  is  fran- 

ticke  hight. 

XXI 

All  wayes  shee  sought,  him  to  restore  to 

plight, 
With  herbs,  with  charms,  with  counsel,  and 

with  teares. 
But  tears,  nor  charms,  nor  herbs,  nor  coun- 

SiOl  might 
Ass  wage  the  fury  which  his  entrails  teares: 
So  strong  is  ms»ion  that  no  reason  heares. 
Tho,  when  all  other  helpes  she  saw  to  faile, 
She  turnd  her  selfe  backe  to  her  wicked 

Icares, 
And  by  her  divelish  arts  thought  to  pre- 

vailc. 
To  bring  her  backe  againe,  or  worke  her  finall 

bale. 

XXII 

Eftcsoones  out  of  her  liidden  cave  she  cald 
An  hideous  l)east,  of  horrible  aspect. 
That  could  the  stoutest  corage  have  appald; 
Monstn>us,  misliapt,  and  all  his  backe  was 

With  thousand  spotsof  colours  queint  elect; 
Thereto  so  swif to  that  it  all  beasts  did  pas: 
Like  never  yet  did  living  eie  detect; 
Hut  liki'st  it  to  an  hvena  was. 
That  feeds  on  wemeiis  flesh,  as  others  feede 
on  gras. 

XXIII 

It  forth  she  cald,  ami  gave  it  streight  in 

c-harg<\ 
Thmugh   tliicke  and  thin  her  to  poursew 

aixit't\ 
N»»  one*'  to  stay  to  n^st.  or  bn^ath  at  large, 
Till    her  he    luul  attuind,  and    brought  in 

place. 
Or  <iuito  devounl  her  Wautivs  8iH>mefull 

piiu'e. 
The  monster,  swif  to  as  wonl  that  fn>m  her 

Wfllt, 

Wt  Kt  fi»rth  in  liaste,  and  did  her  footing 
tiaet* 


I 


So  sure  and  swiftly,  throu^  his  pei 

sent 
And  passing  speede,  that  shortly  he  hs 

overhand 

XXIV 

Whom  when  the  fearefull  damiell  i^ 

espide, 
No  need  to  bid  her  fast  away  to  file; 
That  ugly  shape  so  sore  her  terrifide, 
That  it  she  shuud  no  lesse  tiien  dieid  li 

die; 
And  her  flitt  palfrey  did  so  well  ftpply 
His  nimble  feet  to  her  oonceived  feare» 
That  whilest  his  breath  did  strength  to  Ub 

supply, 
From  perill  free  he  her  away  did  be 
But  when  his  force  gan  faile,  his  p 

wez  areare. 

XXV 

Which  whenas  she  perceiv'd,  she  i 

mayd 
At  that  same  last  extremity  ful  sore. 
And  of  her  safety  greatly  grew  afrayd: 
And  now  she  gan  approch  to  the  sea  shoo 
As  it  befell,  that  she  could  flie  no  more, 
But  yield  her  selfe  to  spoile  of  greed 

nesse: 
Lightly  she  leaped,  as  a  wight  forlore, 
From  her  dull  horse,  in  desperate  distress 
And  to  her  feet  betooke  her  doubtfull  i 


emesse. 


XX\T 


Xot  halfe  so  fast  the  wicked  Myrrfaa  fled 
From  dread  of  her  revenging  fathers  hum 
Nor  halfe  so  fast,  to  save  her  maydenhed 
Fled  fearfull  Daphne  on  th'  JEgiean  stm 
As  Florimell  fled  from  that  monster  yoni 
To  reach   the  sea  ere  she  of  him  we 

raught: 
For  in  the  sea  to  drowne  her  selfe        i 
Rather  then  of  the  tyrant  to  be  c« 
Thereto  fear  gave  her  wings,  and  ucvu  b 

corage  taught. 

XXVII 

It  fortimed  (High  God  did  so  ordaine) 
As  shee  arrived  on  the  rorins  shore, 
In  miude  to  leape  into  the  mighty  nuune, 
A  little  bote  lay  hoving  her  before. 
In  which  there  slept  a  fisher  old  and  p 
The  whiles  his  nets  were  dr         an 
Into  the  same  shee  lept,  anu  «i 
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I  shallop  from   the  floting 
iw        at  sea,  which  she  fowiid 

t  at  lauu. 

xxvin 

ter,  ready  on  the  pray  to  sease, 
3  forward  hope  deceived  quight, 
issay  to  wade  the  plerous  seas, 
lily  long  gaping  at  the  sight, 
raine  was  f  orst  to  turne  his  flight, 
le  idle  tidings  to  his  dame: 
mge  his  divelishe  despight, 
•on  her  palfrey  tired  lame, 
lim  cruelly,  ere  any  reskew  came. 

XXIX 

having  him  embowelled, 
lellish  gorge,  it  chaimst  a  knight 
lat  way,  as  forth  he  tra veiled: 
Dodly  swaine,  and  of  great  might, 
am  that  bloody  field  did  fight; 
1  sheows,  that  wont  yong  knights 
itch, 

y  services  tooke  no  delight, 
joyd  to  bee  then  seemen  sich: 
)  be  and  seeme  to  him  was  labor 


XXX 

veete  the  good  Sir  Satyrane, 
gd   abrode  to  seeke '  adventures 

wont,  in  forest  and  in  plaine: 
armd  in  rugged  Steele  untilde, 
imoky  forge  it  was  compilde, 
scutchin  bore  a  satyres  hedd: 
ing  present,  where  the  monster 
e 
t    milke-white   palfreyes   carcas 

1. 

reskew   ran,   and   greedily   him 
Id. 

XXXI 

I   perceivd   he,  that   it  was   the 
»e 

aire  florimell  was  wont  to  ride, 
at  feend  was   rent  without  re- 
se: 

id  he,  least  ought  did  ill  betide 
re  maide,  the  tlowre  of  wemens 
e; 

dearely  loved,  and  in  all 
5  conquests  highly  magnifide: 


Besides,  her  golden  girdle,  which  did  fall 
From  her  in  flight,  he  fownd,  that  did  him 
sore  apaU. 

XXXII 

Full  of  sad  feare  and  doubtf ull  agony. 
Fiercely  he  flew  upon  that  wicked  feend; 
And  with  huge  strokes  and  cruell  battery 
Him  forst  to  leave  his  pray,  for  to  attend 
Him  selfe  from  deadly  damiger  to  defend: 
Full  many  wounds  in  his  corrupted  flesh 
He  did  engrave,  and  muchell  blood  did  spend. 
Yet  might  not  doe  him  die,  but  aie  more  fresh 
And  fierce  he  still  appeard,  the  more  he  did 
him  thresh. 

XXXIII 

He  wist  not  how  him  to  despoile  of  life, 

Ne  how  to  win  the  wished  victory, 

Sith  him  he  saw  still  stronger  grow  through 

strife, 
And  him  selfe  weaker  through  infirmity: 
Greatly  he  grew  enrag'd,  and  fiu-iously 
Hurling  his  sword  away,  he  lightly  lept 
Upon  the  beast,  that  with  great  cruelty 
Rored  and  raged  to  be  undcrkept; 
Yet  he  perforce  him  held,  and  strokes  upon 

him  hept. 

XXXIV 

As  he  that  strives  to  stop  a  suddein  flood. 
And  in  strong  bancks  his  violence  coutaine, 
Forceth  it  swell  above  his  wonted  mood. 
And  largely  overflow  the  fruitfull  plaine, 
That  all  the  coimtrey  seemes  to  be  a  maine. 
And  the  rich  furrowes  flote,  all  quite  for- 

donne: 
The  wofull  husbandman  doth  lowd  com- 

plaine, 
To  see  his  whole  yeares  labor  lost  so  soone. 
For  which  to  God  he  made  so  many  an  idle 

boone: 

XXXV 

So   him  he  held,  and   did   through  might 

amate : 
So  long  he  held  him,  and  him  bett  so  long. 
That  at  the  last  his  fiercenes  gan  abate. 
And  meekely  stoup  mi  to  the  victor  strong: 
Who,  to  avenge  the  implacable  wrong. 
Which  he  supposed  donne  to  Florimell, 
Sought  by  all  meanes  his  dolor  to  prolong, 
Sith  dint  of  Steele  his  carcas  could  not  quell, 
His  maker  with  her  charmes  had  framed  him 

so  well. 
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XXXVI 


The  golden  ribband,  which  that  virgin  wore 
About  her  sclender  waste,  he  tooke  in  hand, 
And  with  it  bownd  the  beast,  that  lowd  did 

rore 
For  ereat  despight  of  that  unwonted  band. 
Yet  dared  not  his  victor  to  withstand, 
But  trembled  like  a  lambe  fled  from  the 

pray. 
And  all  the  way  him  foUowd  on  the  strand. 
As  he  had  long  bene  learned  to  obay ; 
Yet  never  learned  he  such  service  till  that 

day. 

XXXVII 

Thus  as  he  led  the  beast  along  the  way, 
He  spide  far  of  a  mighty  giauntesse. 
Fast  Hying  on  a  courser  dapled  g^y 
From  a  bold  knight,  that  with  great  hardi- 

nesse 
Her  hard  pursewd,  and  sought  for  to  sup« 

presse: 
She  bore  before  her  lap  a  dolefuU  squire. 
Lying  athwart  her  horse  in  great  distresse, 
Fast  bounden  hand  and  foote  with  cords  of 

wire, 
Whom  she  did  meane  to  make  the  thrall  of 

her  desire. 

XXXVIII 

Which  whenas  Satyrane  beheld,  in  haste 

He  lefte  bis  captive  beast  at  liberty. 

And  crost  the  nearest  way,  by  which  he 

cast 
Her  to  encounter  ere  she  passed  by: 
But  slie  the  way  shund  nathemore  forthy. 
But  forward  gallopt  fast;  which  wheu  he 

spyde. 
His  mighty  speare  he  couched  warily. 
And  at  her  ran:  she  having  him  descryde. 
Her  selfe  to  fight  addrest,  and  threw  her 

lode  aside. 

XXXIX 

Like  as  a   goshaukc,  that  in  foote  doth 

beare 
A  trembling  culver,  having  spide  on  hight 
An  eagle,   that   with    plumy   wing^  doth 

sheare 
The    subtile    ayre,   stouping   with   all   his 

might, 
The  qiiarrey  throwes  to  g^und  with  fell 

despight, 
And  to  the  batteill  doth  her  selfe  prepare: 
So  ran  the  geauntesse  unto  the  fignt; 


Her  fyrie  eyes  with  furious  s] 

stare. 
And  with  blasphemous  baones  H 

peeces  tare. 

XL 

She  caught  in  hand  an  huge  | 

mace. 
Wherewith  she  many  had  of  lifi 
But  ere  the  stroke  could  seize  ! 

place, 
His  speare  amids  her  smi-brode 

riv'd; 
Yet  nathemore  the  Steele  a  8ond< 
All  were  the  beame  in  bignes  lik 
Ne  her  out  of  the  stedfast  sadle  c 
But  glauncing  on  the  tempred  m< 
In  thousand  shivers,  and  so  forth 

past. 

XLI 

Her  steed  did  stagger  with  that 

strooke. 
But  she  no  more  was  moved 

might. 
Then  it  had  lighted  on  an  aged  o 
Or  on  the  marble  pillour,  that  is 
Upon  the  top  of  Mx)unt  Olympus 
For  the  brave  youthly  champions 
With   burning  charet  wheeles   i 

smite: 
But  who  that  smites  it  mars  1 

play, 
And  18  the  spectacle  of  ruinous  d 

XLII 

Yet  therewith  sore  enrag'd,  with 

gard 
Her  dreadf  uU  weapon  she  to  him 
Which  on  his  helmet  martelled  s 
That  made  him  low  incline  his  lo 
And  bowd  his  battred  visour  to  1 
Wherewith  he  was  so  stund  tha 

ryde. 
But  reeled  to  and  fro  from  east  \ 
Which  wh^n  his  cruell  enimy  es( 
She  lightly  unto  him  adjoyned  sy< 

XUII 

And  on  his  collar  laying  ] 

Out  of  his  wavering  seat  u       | 

forse, 
Perforse  him  pluckt,  unable  to  n 
Or  helpc  himselfe,  and  laying  t 

horse, 
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oathly  wise  like  to  a  carrion  corse, 
I      bore  him  fast  away.   Which  when  the 

knight 
That  her  pursewed  saw,  with  great  remorse 
He  nere  was  touched  iu  his  noble  spright, 
And  gan  encrease  his  speed,  as  she  encreast 

her  flight. 

XLIV 

om  when  as  nigh  approching  she  espyde, 
She      ew  away  her  buirdeu  angrily; 
For       list  not  the  batteill  to  abide, 
fiut  mode  her  selfe  more  light,  away  to 

let  her  the  hardy  knight  pursewd  so  nye 
That  almost  in  the  backe  he  oft  her  strake: 
Bat  still,  when  him  at  hand  she  did  espy. 
She  tumd,  and  semblaimce  of   faire  fight 

did  make; 
fiat  when  he  stayd,  to  flight  againe  she  did 

her  take. 

XLV 

fiy  this  the  ffood  Sir  Satyrane  gan  wake 
Out  of  his  dreame,  that  did  Mm  long  en- 

traunce, 
And  seeing  none  in  place,  he  gan  to  make 
Exceeding   mone,    and   curst   that    cruell 

chaunce, 
•^ch  reft  from  him  so  faire  a  chevisaunce: 
At  length  he   spyde  whereas   that  wofull 

ITU     ^"y"*®' 

*»noni  he  had  reskewed  from  captivamice 

^J  his  strong  foe,  lay  torn  bled  in  the  myre, 

Pliable  to  arise,  or  foot  or  hand  to  styre. 

XLVI 

^^  whom  approching,  well    he  mote  per- 
.         ceive 

^^  that  fowle  plight  a  comely  personage, 
^lid  lovely  face,  made  fit  for  to  deceive 
*^ile  ladies    hart  with  loves    consuming 

f;Ow  in  the  blossome  of  his  freshest  age : 
**6  reard  him  up,  and  loosd  his  yron  bands, 
"^Qd  after  gan  inquire  his  parentage. 
And  how  he  fell  into  that  gy aunts  hands, 
^  who  that  was,  which  chaced  her  along 
the  lands. 

XLVII 

■^heu  trembling  yet    through   feare,  the 
,^     squire  bespake: 
Aiiat  geauntesse  Arg^nte  is  behight, 
A  daughter  of  the  Titans  which  did  make 


Warre  against  heven,  and  heaped  hils  on 

hight. 
To  scale  the  skyes,  and  put  Jove  from  his 

right: 
Her  syre  Typhoeus  was,  who,  mad  through 

merth. 
And  dronke  with  blood  of  men,  slaine  by  his 

might. 
Through   incest  her  of  his  owne  mother 

Earth 
Whylome  begot,  being  but  halfe  twin  of 

that  berth. 

XLVUI 

<  For  at  that  berth  another  babe  she  bore, 
To    weet,    the    mightie    OUyphant,    that 

wrought 
Great  wreake  to  many  errant  knights  of 

yore. 
And  many  hath  to  foule  confusion  brought. 
These  twinnes,  men  say,  (a  thing  far  pass- 
ing thought) 
Whiles   in  their  mothers  wombe   enclosd 

they  were, 
Ere  they   into   the   lightsom   world   were 

brought, 
In  fleshly  lust  were  mingled  both  vfere, 
And   in  that  monstrous  wise  dia  to  the 

world  appere. 

XLIX 

*  So  liv'd  they  ever  after  in  like  sin, 
Gainst  natures  law  and  good  behaveoure: 
But  greatest   shame  was  to  that  maiden 

twin. 
Who,  not  content  so  fowly  to  devoure 
Her  native  flesh,  and  staine  her  brothers 

bowre. 
Did  wallow  in  all  other  fleshly  mjrre. 
And  sufPred  beastes  her  body  to  deflowre. 
So  whot  she  burned  in  that  lustful!  fyre: 
Yet  all  that  might  not  slake  her  sensual! 

desyre. 


'  But  over  all  the  countrie  she  did  raunge. 
To  seeke  young  men,  to  quench  her  flaming 

thrust. 
And    feed    her    fancy    with    delightful! 

chaunge : 
Whom  so  she  fittest  Andes  to  serve  her  lust, 
Through  her  maine  strength,  in  which  she 

most  doth  trust. 
She  with  her  bringes  into  a  secret  ile, 
Where  in  eternall  bondage  dye  he  must. 
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Or  be  the  vassall  of  her  pleasures  vile, 
Aud  in  all  shamefull  sort  him  selfe  with 
her  defile. 

LI 

'Me,  seely   wretch,  she  so  at    Taimtage 

caught, 
After  she  long  in  waite  for  me  did  lye, 
And  meant  unto  her  prison  to  have  brought, 
Fler  lothsom  pleasure  there  to  satisfye; 
That  thousand  deathes  me  lever  were  to 

dye, 
rhen  breake  the  vow,  that  to  faire  Colum- 

bell 
[  plighted  have,  and  yet  keepe  stedfastly. 
As  for  my  name,  it  mistreth  not  to  tell ; 
Dall  me  the   Squyre  of  Dames;  that  me 

beseemeth  well. 

LII 

'  But  that  bold  knight,  whom  ye  pursuing 

saw 
Fhat  gcauntesse,  is  not  such  as  she  seemd. 
But  a  faire  vir^n,  that  in  martiall  law 
And  deedes  of  armes  above  all  dames  is 

deemd, 
\nd  above  many  knightes  is  eke  esteemd, 
For  her  great  worth;  she  Palladine  is  hight: 
i^he  you  from  death,  you  me  from  dread, 

redeemd. 
Se  any  may  that  monster  match  in  fight, 
But  she,  or  such  as  she,  that  is  so  chaste  a 

wight.' 

LIII 

Her  well  beseemes  that  quest,'  quoth  Sa- 

tyrane: 
But  read,  thou   Squyre  of  Dames,  what 

vow  is  this, 
iVhich  thou  upon  thy  selfe  hast  lately  ta'ne?' 
That  shall  I  you  recount,'  quoth  he,  *  ywis, 
^  be  ye  pleasd  to  pardon  all  amis. 
Chat  gentle  lady  whom  I  love  and  serve, 
\fter  long  suit  and  wearie  servieis, 
i)id  aske  me  how  I  could  her  love  deserve, 
Vnd  how  she  might  be  sure  that  I  would 

never  swerve. 

LIV 

I,  glml  by  any  meanes  her  g^ce  to  gaine, 
indd  h(*rc<)nimaund  my  life  to  save  or  spill, 
^iftsoonrw  she   badd   me,   with   incessaunt 

pninn 
Po  WRudrr  through  the  world  abroad  at 

will, 


And  every  where,  where  with  m 

skill 
I  might  doe  service  unto  gentle  < 
That  I  the  same  should  faithfull 
And  at  the  twelve  monethes  c 

bring  their  names 
And  pledges,  as  the  spoiles  of  mj 

games. 

LV 

*  So  well  I  to  faire  ladies  sei^ce 
And   found   such   favour   in  th 

hartes. 
That,  ere  the  yeare  his  course 

passid, 
Thre  hundred  pledges  for  my  goo 
And  thrise  three  nundred  t&n 

good  partes, 
I  with  me  brought,  and  did  to  h< 
Which  when  she  saw,  more  bent 

smarter 
Then  to  reward  my  trusty  true  i 
She  gan  for  me  devise  a  grievo 

ment: 

LVI 

'  To  weet,  that  I  my  trayeill  shou 
And   with  like  labour  walke 

arownd, 
Ne  ever  to  her  presence  should  ] 
Till  I  so  many  other  dames  had  : 
The  which,  for  all  the  suit  I  < 

pownd, 
Would  me  refuse  their  pledges  t 
But  did  abide  for  ever  chaste  am 

*  Ah  !  gentle  squyre,*  quoth  he,  * 

word, 
How  many  fowndst  thou  such  to 
record? ' 

Lvn 

'In  deed,  sir  knight,'  said  he,  ' 

may  tell 
All  that  I  ever  fownd  so  wisely  f 
For  onely  three  they  were  dispo! 
And  yet  three  yeares  I  now  ab 

strayd, 
To  fynd  them  out.'  '  Mote  I,'  the 

sayd 
The   knight,  'inquire  of  thee,  ' 

those  three. 
The  which  thy  proffred  curtesie  • 
Or  ill  they  seemed  sure  avizd  to 
Or  brutishly   brought  up,  that 
fashions  see.' 
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L\11I 

'  The  first  which  then  refused  me,'  said  hee, 
'Certes  was  but  a  common  courtisane, 
Yet  flat  refusd  to  have  adoe  with  mee, 
Because  I  could  not  give  her  many  a  jane.' 
(Thereat  full  hartely  laughed  Satyrane.) 
'  The  second  was  an  holy  nunne  to  chose, 
Which  would  not  let  me  be  her  chappel- 

lane, 
Because  she  knew,  she  sayd,  I  would  dis- 
close 
Her  coimsell,  if  she  should  her  trust  in  me 
repose. 

LIX 

*  The  third  a  damzell  was  of  low  degree, 
AVhom    I    in   coimtrey   cottage   fownd  by 

chaunce : 
Full  litle  weened  I,  that  chastitee 
Had  lodging  in  so  meane  a  maintenaunce; 
Yet  was  she  fayre,  and  in  her  countenaunce 
Dwelt  simple  truth  in  seemely  fashion. 
Long  thus  I  woo'd  her  with  dew  observ- 

aunce. 
In  hope  unto  my  pleasure  to  have  won, 
But  was  as  far  at  last,  as  when  I  first  begon. 

LX 

*  Safe  her,  I  never  any  woman  found. 
That  chastity  did  for  it  selfe  embrace. 
But  were  for  other  causes  firme  and  sound, 
Either   for   want   of   handsome    time   and 

place. 
Or  else  for  feare  of  shame  and  fowle  dis- 

g^ce. 
Thus  am  I  hopelesse  ever  to  attaine 
My  ladies  love,  in  such  a  desperate  case, 
But  all  my  dayes  am  like  to  waste  in  vaine, 
Seeking  to  match  the  chaste  with  th*  un- 
chaste ladies  traine.* 

LXI 

*  Perdy,'  sayd   Satyrane,  *  thou  Squyre  of 

Dames, 
Great  labour  fondly  hast  thou  hent  in  hand. 
To  get  small  thankes,  and  therewith  many 

blames. 
That  may  emougst  Alcides  labours  stand.' 
Thence  backe  returning  to  the  former  land. 
Where  late  he  left  the  beast  he  overcame, 
He  found  him  not;  for  he  had  broke  his 

band. 
And  was  returnd  againe  unto  his  dame. 
To  tell  what  tydings  of  fayre  Florimell  be- 
came. 


CANTO  VIII 

The  witch  creates  a  snowy  lady, 

like  to  Florimell : 
Who,  wronged  by  carle,  by  Protecu  8av*d, 

Lb  sought  by  Paridell. 


So  oft  as  I  this  history  record, 
My  hart  doth  melt  with  meere  compassion. 
To  thinke  how  causelesse  of  her  owue  accord 
This  gentle  damzell,  whom  I  write  upon, 
Should  plonged  be  in  such  afBiction, 
Without  all  hope  of  comfort  or  reliefe. 
That  sure  I  weene,  the  hardest  hart  of  stone 
Would  hardly  finde  to  aggravate  her  grief  e; 
For  misery  craves  rather  mercy  then  re- 
priefe. 

II 

But  that  accursed  hag,  her  hostesse  late, 
Had  so  enranckled  her  malitious  hart, 
That  she  desyrd  th'  abridgement  of  her  fate, 
Or  long  enlargement  of  her  painef  uU  smart. 
Now  when  the  beast,  which  by  her  wicked 

art 
Late  foorth  she  sent,  she  backe  retouming 

spyde, 
Tyde  with  her  broken  girdle,  it  a  part 
Of  her  rich  spoyles,  whom  he  had  earst  de- 

stroyd. 
She  weend,  and  wondrous  gladnes  to  her 

hart  applyde. 

Ill 

And  with  it  ronning  hast'ly  to  her  sonne. 
Thought  witli  that  sight  him  much  to  have 

reliv'd; 
Who   thereby  deeming  sure   the  thmg   as 

donne, 
His  former  grief e  with  furie  fresh  reviv'd. 
Much  more  then  earst,  and  would  have  al- 

gates  riv'd 
The  hart  out  of  his  brest :  for  sith  her  dedd 
He  surely  dempt,  himselfe  he  thought  de- 

priv'd 
Quite  of  all  hope,  wherewith  he  long  had 

fedd 
His  foolish  malady,  and  long  time  had  mis- 

ledd. 

IV 

With  thought  whereof,  exceedmg  mad  he 

grew. 
And   in   his  rage  his  mother  would  have 

slaine. 
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[ad  she  not  fled  into  a  secret  mew, 
\rhere  she  was  wont  her  sprightes  to  enter- 

taine, 
lie  maisters  of  her  art:  there  was  she  faine 
'o  call  them  all  in  order  to  her  ayde, 
ind  them  conjure,  upon  eternall  paine, 
'o  counsell  her  so  carefully  dismayd, 
[ow   she  might  heale   her  sonne,  whose 

senses  were  decayd. 


iy  their  advise,  and  her  owne  wicked  wit, 
he  there  deviz'd  a  wondrous   worke  to 

frame, 
(Those  like  on  earth  was  never  framed 

yit, 
"hat  even  Nature  selfe  envide  the  same, 
Lud  grudg'd  to  sec  the  counterfet  should 

shame 
lie   thing  it  selfe.   In  hand  she   boldly 

tooke 
'o  make  another  like  the  former  dame, 
another  Florimell,  in  shape  and  looke 
o  lively  and  so  like  that  many  it  mistooke. 

VI 

lie  substance,  whereof  she  the  body  made, 
ir'as  purest  snow  in  massy  mould  congeald, 
i^hich  she  had  gathered  in  a  shady  glade 
^f  the  Kiphoean  hils,  to  her  revoald 
'y  errant  sprights,  but  from  all  men  con- 

ceald: 
lie  same  she  tcmpred  with  fine  mercurv, 
.nd  virgin  wex,  that  never  yet  was  seald, 
.nd  mingled  them  with  perfect  vermily, 
'hat  like  a  lively  sanguine  it  seemd  to  the 

eye. 

VII 

a  stead  of  eyes,  two  burning  lampes  she 

set 
n  silver  sockets,  shyning  like  the  skyes, 
nd  a  quicke  moving  spirit  did  arret 
o  stirre  and  roll  them,  like  a  womans  eves: 
ri  stead  of  yellow  lockcs,  she  did  devyse, 
rith  golden  wyre  to  weave  her  curled  head; 
et  golden  wyre  was  not  so  yellow  thryse 
.8  Floriniells  fayre  hoare:  and  in  the  stead 
*f  life,  she  put  a  spright  to  rule  the  carcas 

dead: 

VIII 

.  wicked  spright,  yfraught  with  fawning 

giiyle 
.od  fayre  resemblance,  above  all  the  rest 


Which  with  the  Prince  of  Darkenes  fdl 

somewhyle 
From  heavens  blis  and  everlasting  rest: 
Him  needed  not  instruct,  which  way  wot 

best 
Him  selfe  to  fashion  likest  Florimell, 
Ne  how  to  speake,  ne  bow  to  uae  hit  geit; 
For  he  in  counterfesaonce  did  ezoell, 
And  all  the  wyles  of  wemens  wits  knew 

passing  welL 

DC 
Him  shaped  thus  she  deckt  in  gannenti 

Which  Florimell  had  left  behind  her  Ute, 
That  who  so  then  her  saw  would  surely  ttTi 
It  was  her  selfe  whom  it  did  imitate, 
Or  fayrer  then  her  selfe,  if  oufht  algate 
Might  fayrer  be.    And  then  uie  forth  hei 

brought 
Unto  her  sonne,  that  lay  in  feeble  state: 
Who  seeing  her  gan  streight  upstart, 

thought 
She  was  the  lady  selfe,  whom  he  so  long  luu 

sought. 


Tho,  fast  her  clipping   twixt    his  : 

twayne. 
Extremely  joyed  in  so  happy  siffht, 
And  soone  forget  his  former  sif^Eely  psyM 
But  she,  the  more  to  seeme  such  as  ih 

hight. 
Coyly  rebutted  his  embracement  light; 
Yet  still  with  gentle  countenaonee  retain*^ 
Enoufi^h  to  hold  a  foole  in  vaine  delight: 
Him  long  she  so  with  shadowes  entertaii 
As  her  creatresse  had  in  charge  to  her 

dain*d. 

XI 

Till  on  a  day,  as  he  disposed  was 

To  walke  the  woodes  with  that  his  id 

faire, 
Her  to  disport,  and  idle  time  to  pas 
In  th'  open  f  reshnes  of  the  gentle  aire, 
A  knight  that  way  there  chaunoed  toi 

paire; 
Yet   knight   he  was  not,  but  a  boMtfo! 

swaine. 
That  deedes  of  armes  had  em  in  de^pain 
Proud    Braggadocchio,  that   m    Tmuiti^ 

vaine 
His  glory  did  repose,  and  er« 

taine. 
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XII 

He,  seeing  with  that  chorle  so  faire  a  wight, 

Beeked  with  many  a  costly  ornament, 
h  merveiled  thereat,  as  well  be  might, 

J      thought  that  match  a  f owle  disparage- 
ment: 

His  bloody  speare  ef  tcsoones  he  boldly  bent 

Against  the  silly  clowne,  who,  dead  through 
feare. 

Fell  streight  to  ground  in  g^reat  astonish- 
ment: 

'Villein,'  sayd  he,  *  this  lady  is  my  deare; 

Dy,  if  thou  it  gaiuesay:  I  will  away  her 
beare.* 

XIII 

The  fearef ull  chorle  durst  not  g^inesay,  nor 

dooe, 
Bat  trembling  stood,  and  yielded  him  the 

pray; 
Woo,  finding  litle  leasure  her  to  wooe. 
On  Tromparts  steed  her  mounted  without 

And  without  reskew  led  her  quite  away. 
^roud  man   himselfe  then   Braggadochio 

deem'd, 
^nd  next  to  none,  after  that  happy  day, 
^ing  possessed  of  that  spoyle,  which  seem'd 
'^  fairest  wight  on  ground,  and  most  of 

men  esteem 'd. 

XIV 

""It  when  bee  saw  him  selfe  free  from  pour- 
^        sute, 

^  gan  make  gentle  purpose  to  his  dame, 
^ith  termes  of  love  and  lewdnesse  disso- 

*or   he  could  well    his  glozing  speaches 

frame 
^o  such  vaine  uses,  that  him  best  became : 
"Ut  she  thereto  would  lend  but  light  regp,rd, 
A^s  seeming  sory  that  she  ever  came 
,  JJ^to  his  powre,  that  used  her  so  hard, 
AO  reave  her  honor,  which  she  more  then 
life  prefard. 

XV 

Thus  as  they  two  of  kindnes  treated  long, 
^re  them  by  chaunce  encountred  on  the 

^  armed  knight,  upon  a  courser  strong, 
Whose  tramplmg  feete  upon  the  hollow  lay 
Seemed  to  thunder,  and  did  nigh  affray 
-^t  capons  corage:  yet  he  looked  grim, 
And  &ynd  to  cheare  his  lady  in  dismay. 


Who  seemd  for  feare  to  quake  in  every 

lim. 
And  her  to  save  from  outrage  meekely 

prayed  him.  # 

XVI 

Fiercely  that  straunger  forward  came,  and 

nigh 
Approching,  with  bold  words  and  bitter 

threat, 
Bad  that  same  boaster,  as  he  mote  on  high, 
To  leave  to  him  that  lady  for  ezcheat. 
Or  bide  him  batteill  without  further  treat. 
That  challenge  did  too  peremptory  seeme. 
And  fild  his  senses  with  abashment  great; 
Yet,  seeing  nigh  him  jeopardy  extreme, 
He  it  dissembled  well,  and  light  seemd  to 

esteeme; 

xvn 

Saying,  *  Thou  foolish  knight !  that  weenst 

with  words 
To  steale  away  that  I  with  blowes  have 

wonne. 
And  broght  throgh  points  of  many  perilous 

swords: 
But  if  thee  list  to  see  thy  courser  ronne, 
Or   prove  thy  selfe,  this    sad    encounter 

shonne. 
And  seeke  els  without  hazard  of  thy  hedd.' 
At  those  prowd  words  that  other  knight  be- 

gonne 
To  wez  exceeding  wroth,  and  him  aredd 
To  tume  his  steede  about,  or  sure  he  should 

be  dedd. 

xvni 

*  Sith  then,'  said  Braggadochio,  <  needes  thou 

wilt 
Thy  dales  abridge,  through  proofe  of  puis- 

saunce, 
Tume  we  our  steeds,  that  both  in  equall  tilt 
May  meete  ag^aine,  and  each  take  happy 

chaunce/ 
This  said,  they  both  a  furlongs mountenaunce 
Retird  their  steeds,  to  ronne  in  even  race: 
But  Braggadochio  with  his  bloody  launce 
Once  having  tumd,  no  more  retumd  his 

face. 
But  lefte  his  love  to  losse,  and  fled  him  selfe 

apace. 

XIX 

The  knight,  him  seeing  flie,  had  no  regard 
Him  to  poursew,  but  to  the  lady  rode, 
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And  having  her  from  Trompart  lightly  reard, 
Upon  his  courser  sett  the  lovely  lode, 
And  with  her  fied  away  without  abode. 
Weli  weened  he,  that  fairest  Floiimell 
It  was,  with  whom  in  company  he  yode, 
And  so  her  selfe  did  alwaies  to  him  tell; 
So  made  him  thinke  him  selfe  in  heven,  that 
was  in  hell. 

XX 

But  Florimell  her  selfe  was  far  away, 
Driven    to    great    distresse    by    fortmie 

straunge. 
And  taught  the  carefull  mariner  to  play, 
Sith  late  mischaunce  had  her  compeld  to 

chaunge 
The  land  for  sea,  at  randon  there  to  raunge: 
Yett  there  that  cruell  queene  avengeresse, 
Not  satisfyde  so  far  her  to  estraunge 
Fron^  courtly  blis  and  wonted  happinesse, 
Did   heape   on   her   new  waves  of   weary 

wretchednesse. 

XXI 

For  being  fled  into  the  fishers  bote. 
For  refuge  from  the  monsters  cruelty, 
Long  so  she  on  the  mighty  maine  dia  flote, 
And  with  the  tide  drove  forward  carelesly; 
For  th'  ay  re  was  milde,  and  cleared  was 

the  skie, 
And  all  his  windes  Dan  Aeolus  did  keepe 
From  stirring  up  their  stormy  enmity, 
As  pit^ying  to  see  her  waile  and  weepe; 
But  all   the  while  the  fisher  did  securely 

sleepe. 

XXII 

At  last  when  droncke  with  drowsinesse  he 

woke. 
And  saw  his  drover  drive  along  the  streame, 
He  was  dismayd,  and  thrise  his  brest  he 

stroke, 
For  marveill  of  that  accident  extreame; 
But  when   he   saw   that   blazing   beauties 

beame. 
Which  with  rare  light  his  bote  did  beauti- 

He  marveild  more,  and  thought  he  yet  did 

dreame 
Not  well  awakte,  or  that  some  extasye 
Assotted  had  his  sence,  or  dazed  was  his  eye. 

XXIII 

But  when  her  well  avizing,  hee  perceiv'd 
To  be  no  vision  nor  fantasticke  sight, 


Great  comfort  of  her  presence  he 
And  felt  in  hb  old  corage  new  d 
To  gin  awake,  and  stir  his  froseo 
Tho  rudely  askte  her,  how  she  the 
*  Ah  I '  sayd  she,  *  father,  I  note  i 
What  hard  misfortune  brought 

same; 
Yet  am  I  glad  that  here  I  noiM 

ame. 

XXIV 

<  But  thou  good  man,  sith  far  in  s< 
And  the  great  waters  gin  apace  1 
That  now  no  more  we  can  the  : 

see. 
Have  care,  I  pray,  to  guide  the 

well, 
Least  worse  on  sea  then  us  on  lai 
Thereat  th'  old  man  did  nought 

grin. 
And  saide,  his  boat  the  way  ci 

tell: 
But  his  deceiptfuU  eyes  did  neve 
To  looke  on  her  faire  face,  and  1 

snowy  skin. 

XXV 

The  sight  whereof  in  his  congea1< 
lufixt  such  secrete  sting  of  greed 
That  the  drie  withered  stocke  it  g 
And  kindled  heat,  that  soone  in  i 

brust: 
The  driest  wood  is  soonest  burnt 
Rudely  to  her  he  lept,  and  his  re 
Where  ill  became  him,  rashly  ^ 

thrust; 
But  she  with  angry  scome  him 

stoud. 
And  shamefully  reproved  for  h 

fond. 

XXM 

But  he,  that  never  good  nor  man 
Her  sharpe  rebuke  full  litle  did  * 
Hard  is  to  teach  an  old  horse  a 
The  inward  smoke,  that  did   1 

steeme. 
Broke  into  open  fire  and  rage  ex 
And  now  he  strength  g^n  adde  nn 
Forcyng  to  doe  that  did  him   i 

seeme: 
Beastly  he  threwe  her  downe,  n 

spill 
Her  garments  gay  with  fcalei 

all  did  mi 
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xxvn 

in?  yirgin  strove  him  to  withstand, 

might,  and  him  in  vaiue  revild: 
Bi        ^d  strongly  both  with  foote  and 

uauu, 
i?e  her  honor  from  that  vilhiine  vilde, 
.Tide  to  heven,  from  humane   helpe 
exild. 
)7e  brave  knights,  that  boast  this  ladies 
love, 
re  be  ye  now,  when  she  is  nigh  defild 
ft  filthy  wretch  ?     Well  may  she  you  re- 
prove 
)f  falsehood  or  of  slouth,  when  most  it  may 
behove. 

XXVIII 

But  if  that  thou.  Sir  Satyran,  didst  weete, 

Or  thou,  Sir  Peridure,  her  sory  state. 

How  soone  would   yee  assemble  many  a 

fleete. 
To  fetch  from  sea  that  ye  at  land  lost  late  ! 
Towres,  citties,  kingdomes  ye  would  ruin- 
ate, 
ivengement  and  dispiteous  rage, 
A1C  uiigut  your  burning  fury  mote  abate; 
But  if  Sir  Calidore  could  it  presage, 
No  living  creature  could   his  cruelty  as- 
swage. 

XXIX 

But  sith  that  none  of  all  her  knights  is  nye, 
^  how  the  heavens,  of  voluntary  grace 
^d  soveraine  favor  towards  chastity, 
^oe  succor  send  to  her  distressed  cace: 
^  ttiuch  High  God  doth  innocence  embrace. 
*t  fortuned,  whilest  thus  she  stifly  strove, 
^d  the  wide  sea  importuned  long  space 
*»  »th  shrilling  shriekes,  Proteus  abroide  did 

'^ODg  the   fomy  waves  driving  his  finny 
drove. 

XXX 

^'^teiis  is  shepheard  of  the  seas  of  yore, 
^d  hath  the  charge  of  Neptunes  mighty 
.  heard, 

7^  aged  sire  with  head  all  frowy  hore, 
W^k  ^P^^^ckled  frost  upon  his  deawy  beard : 
r^o  when  those  pittifull  outcries  he  heard 
tt.  Qugh  all  the  seas  so  ruefully  resownd, 
vJ^  charett  swifte  in  hast  he  thether  steard, 
v^'^ich,  with  a  teeme  of  scaly  phocas  bownd, 
^  drawne  upon  the  waves,  that  fomed 
him  arownd. 


XXXI 

And  comming  to  that  fishers  wandrmg  bote, 
That  went  at  will,  withouten  card  or  sayle. 
He  therein  saw  that  yrkesome  sight,  which 

smote 
Deepe  indignation  and  compassion  frayle 
Into  his  hart  attonce:  streightdid  he  hayle 
The  greedy  villein  from  his  hoped  pray, 
Of  which  he  now  did  very  litle  fayle, 
And  with  his  staffe,  that  drives  his  heard 

astray. 
Him  bett  so  sore,  that  life  and  sence  did 

much  dismay. 

XXXII 

The  whiles  the  pitteous  lady  up  did  ryse. 
Ruffled  and  fowly  raid  with  filthy  soyle. 
And  blubbred  face  with  teares  01  her  faire 

eyes: 
Her  heart  nigh  broken  was  with  weary 

toyle, 
To  save   her  selfe  from  that  outrageous 

spoyle: 
But  when   she   looked   up,  to  weet  what 

wight 
Had  her  from  so  infamous  fact  assoyld. 
For  shame,  but  more  for  feare  of  his  grim 

sight, 
Downe  in  her  lap  she  hid  her  face,  and 

lowdly  shright. 

XXXIII 

Her  selfe   not    saved   yet   from  daunger 

dredd 
She   thought,  but   chaung'd   from   one  to 

other  feare: 
Like  as  a  fearefull  partridge,  that  is  fledd 
From  the  sharpe  hauke,  which  her  attached 

neare. 
And  fals  to  ground,  to  seeke  for  succor 

theare. 
Whereas   the    hungry   spaniells    she  does 

spye. 
With  greedy  jawes  her  ready  for  to  teare; 
In  such  distresse  and  sad  perplexity 
Was  Florimell,  when  Proteus  she  did  see 

thereby. 

XXXIV 

But  he  endevored  with  speaches  milde 
Her  to  recomfort,  and  accourage  bold, 
Bidding  her  feare   no  more   her  foeman 

vilde. 
Nor  doubt  himself e;  and  who  he  was  her 

told. 
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Yet  all  that  could  not  from  affright  her  hold, 
Ne  to  rccomfort  her  at  all  prevayld; 
For  her  faint  hart  was  with  the  frosen  cold 
Benumhd  no  inly,  that  her  wits  nigh  fayld, 
Aad  all  her  seuces  with  abashment  quite 
were  quayld. 

XXXV 

Her  up  betwixt  his  rugged  hands  he  reard, 
And  with  his  frory  lips  full  softly  kist, 
Whiles  the  cold  ysiekles  from  his  rough 

beard 
Dropped  adowne  upon  her  y  vory  brest : 
Yet  he  him  selfe  so  busily  addrest. 
That  her  out  of  astonishment  he  wrought, 
And  out  of  that  same  fishers  filthy  nest 
Removing  her,  into  his  charct  brought, 
And  there  with  many  gentle  termes  her 

faire  besought. 

XXXVT 

But  that  old  leachour,  which  with  bold  as- 
sault 
That  beautie  durst  presume  to  violate. 
He  cast  to  punish  for  his  hainous  fault: 
Then  tooke  he  him,  yet  trembling  sith  of 

late. 
And  tyde  behind  his  charet,  to  aggrate 
The  virgin,  whom  he  had  abusde  so  sore: 
So  drag'd  him  through  the  waves  ui  scorn- 
full  state. 
And  after  cast  him  up  upon  the  shore; 
But  Florimell  with  him  unto  his  bowre  he 
bore. 

XXXMI 

His  bowre  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  maine, 
Under  a  mightie  rocke,  gainst  which  doe 

rave 
The  ruring  billowes  in  their  proud  disdaine. 
That  with  the  angry  working  of  the  wave 
Therein  is  eaten  out  an  hollow  cave, 
That  secmes  rough  masons  hand  with  en- 
gines keene 
Had  long  while  laboured  it  to  engrave: 
There  was  his  wonne,  ne  living  wight  was 

seene, 
Save  one  old    nymph,  hight  Panope,  to 
keepe  it  cleane. 

XXXMII 

Thether  he  brought  the  sory  Florimell, 
And  entertained  ner  the  best  he  might. 
And  Panope  her  entertaind  eke  well, 
Aa  an  immortall  mote  a  mortall  wight, 


To  winne  her  liking  unto  his  deligbt: 
With  flattering  wordes  he  sweetly  w 

her. 
And  offered  faire  guif tes,  t'  allure  her  ajg 
But  she  both  offers  and  the  offerer 
Despysde,  and  all  the  £awiiiiig  of 

terer. 

XXXIX 

Dayly  he  tempted  her  with  this  or  tliili 
And  never  suffred  her  to  be  at  rest: 
But  evermore  she  him  refused  flat» 
And  all  his  fained  kindnes  did  detest: 
So  firmely  she  had  sealed  up  her  br 
Sometimes  he  boasted  that  a  god  he 
But  she  a  mortall  creature  loved  1 
Then  he  would  make  him  selfe  ii  mM 

wight; 
But  then  she  said  she  loy'd  i 

Faery  knight. 

XL 

Then  like  a  Faerie  knight  him  selfe 

drest; 
For  every  shape  on  him  he  oould  endew: 
Then  like  a  king  he  was  to  her  ezprest, 
And  offred  kingdoms  unto  her  in  veVi 
To  be  his  leman  and  his  lady  trew: 
But  when  all  this  he  nothing  saw  pretiikb 
With  harder  meanes  he  cast  her  to  snUeV* 
And  with  sharpe  threates  her  often  dk 

sayle, 
So  thinking  for  to  make  her  atahboni 

corage  quayle. 

xu 

To  dreadfuU  shapes  he  did  him  selfe  tie^ 

forme, 
Now  like  a  gyaunt,  now  like  to  a  feend, 
Then  like  a  centaure,  then  like  to  a  stocin^ 
Raging  within  the  waves:  thereby  he  weti^ 
Her  will  to  win  unto  his  wished  eend. 
But  when  with  feare,  nor  faTonr,  nor  i 

all 
He  els  could  doe,  he  saw  him  selfe  <•* 

teemd, 
Downe  in  a  dongeon  deepe  he  let  her  UL 
And  threatned  Uiere  to  make  lier  his  sM^ 

nail  thralL 

xin 

Etemall  thraldome  was  to  her  move  lieh 
Then  losse  of  chastitie,  or  chaimge  of  k***^ 
Dye  had  she  rather  in  tormenting  gnthi 
Then  any  should  of  fslsenesse  her  reproi^ 
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that  she  lightly  did  remove, 
us  virgin  !  glory  be  thy  meed, 
of  heavenly  pi-ayse  with  saintes 

> 

sweet  hymmes  of  this  thy  fa- 
deed 

ongst  them  song,  that  far  my 

}  exceed. 

XLIII 

mgels  caroled  to  bee ! 
t  so  my  feeble  Muse  can  frame, 
/ance  thy  goodly  chastitee, 
11  thy  memorable  name 
of  every  honourable  dame, 
y  vertuous  deedes  may  imitate, 
ikers  of  thy  endlesse  fame. 
:  leave  thee  in  this  wofull  state, 
>atyrane,  where  I  him  left  of 

XLIV 

r  ended   with  that  Squyre  of 

;s 

urse  of  his  adventures  vayne, 

limselfe,  then  ladies,  more  de- 

J, 

not  th*  hyena  to  be  slayne, 

same   squyre    retoumed    back 

le 

ay.   And  as  they  forward  went, 

a  knight  fayre  pricking  on  the 

e, 

€  on  some  adventure  bent, 

ort  appeared  manly  hardiment. 

XLV 

him  towardes  did  addresse, 
it  wight  he  was,  and  what  his 

ng  nigh,  eftsoones   he  gan   to 

e   burning   hart  which  on  his 

I  by  the  colours  in  his  crest, 
;1  it  was:  tho  to  him  yode, 
iiting  as  beseemed  best, 
uire  of  tydinges  f arre  abrode ; 
irdes,  on  what  adventure  now 
le. 

XLVL 

o  answering   said:  *  The   tyd- 

bad, 

in  Faery  court  all  men  doe  tell, 


Which  turned  hath  great  mirth  to  mourning 

sad. 
Is  the  late  ruine  of  proud  Marinell, 
And  suddein  parture  of  faire  Florimell, 
To  find  him  forth:  and  after  her  are  gone 
All  the  brave  knightes,  that  doen  in  armes 

excell. 
To  savegard  her,  ywandred  all  alone; 
Emongst  the  rest  my  lott  (unworthy')  is  to 

be  one.' 

XLVII 

*  Ah  !  gentle  knight,'  said  then  Sir  Satyrane, 
<  Thy  labour  all  is  lost,  I  greatly  dread. 
That  hast  a  thanklesse  service   on   thee 

ta'ne. 
And  offrest  sacrifice  imto  the  dead. 
For  dead,  I  surely  doubt,  thou  maist  aread 
Henceforth  for  ever  Florimell  to  bee. 
That  all  the  noble  knights  of  Mayden- 

head, 
Which  her  ador'd,  may  sore  repent  with 

mee, 
And  all  faire  ladies  may  for  ever  scry 

bee.' 

XL  VIII 

Which  wordes  when  Paridell  had  heard,  his 

hew 
Gan  greatly  chaung,  and  seemd  dismaid  to 

bee; 
Then  said:  *  Fayre  sir,  how  may  I  weene  it 

trew. 
That  ye  doe  tell  in  such  uncerteintee  ? 
Or  speake  ye  of  report,  or  did  ye  see 
Just  cause  of  dread,  that  makes  ye  doubt 

so  sore  ? 
For,  perdie,  elles  how  mote  it  ever  bee. 
That  ever  hand  should  dare  for  to  engore 
Her  noble  blood  ?   The  hevens  such  cruel- 
tie  abhore.' 

XLIX 

*  These  eyes  did  see,  that  they  will  ever 

rew 
To  have  scene,'  quoth  he,  '  when  %»  a  mon- 
strous beast 
The  palfrey  whereon  she  did  travell  slew. 
And  of  his  bowels  made  his  bloody  feast: 
Which  speaking  token  sheweth  at  the  least 
Her  certeine  losse,  if  not  her  sure  decay: 
Besides,  that  more  suspicion  encreast, 
I  found  her  golden  girdle  cast  astrav, 
Distaynd  with  durt  and  blood,  as  relique  of 
the  pray.' 
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•  Ay  me  ! '  said  Paridell,  *  the  signes  be  sadd, 
And  but  God  turne  the  same  to  good  sooth 

say, 
That  ladii  3  safetie  is  sore  to  be  dradd: 
Yet  will  1  not  forsjikc  my  forward  way, 
Till  tiiall  doe  more  certeine  truth  bewray.' 

*  Faire  sir,*  quoth  he,  *  well  may  it  you  suc- 

ceed: 
Ne  long  shall  Satyrane  behind  you  stay, 
But  to  the  rest,  which  in  this  (}ucst  proceed. 
My  labour  add(^,  and  be  piirtiiker  of  their 

speed.* 

LI 

*  Ye  noble  knights,*  said  then  the  Squyre  of 

Dames, 

•  Well  may  yee  speede  in  so  praiseworthy 

payne: 
But  sith  the  sunne  now  ginnes  to  slake  his 

lK»ames 
In  deawy  vajiours  of  the  westeme  ma^nie, 
And  lose  the  temo  out  of  his  weary  wayne, 
Mote  not  mislike  vou  also  to  abate 
Your  zealous  h:ist,  till  morrow  next  againe 
Both  light  of  lieven  and  strength  of  men 

relate : 
Which  if  ye  ]»lease,  to  yonder  castle  turne 

your  gate.' 

Lli 

That  counsell  please<l  well;  so  all  yfere 
Forth  marcheil  to  a  castle  them  lH*fore; 
Where  soone  arryving,  tliey  restrained  were 
Of  ready  entrauuoe,  which  ought  evennore 
To  errant  knights  be  commime:  wondrous 

son* 
Thereat  displeasd  they  were,  till  tlmt  young 

Mjuyre 
Gan  them  informe  the  cause  why  that  same 

doro 
Was  shut  to  all  which  lodgini;  did  desyre: 
The  which  to  let  you  weet  will  further  time 

requjTc. 


^  CANTO    IX 

M^Wcro  will  iMt  utrannipe  kni|thtt  hott, 

t^HiXAl  i;iu»tii  wit  Ik  llritomArt : 
Doth  aUew  their  atiiu'«>«try. 

I 

RRDOVRTKn  kniffhts,  and  honorable  dames, 
To  whom  I  levoll  all  my  Uboura  end, 


Right  sore  I  feare,  least  with  uawt 

blames 
This  odious  argument  my  ijmes  • 

shend, 
Or  ought  your  goodly  patience  ol 
Whiles  of  a  wanton  uiay  I  doe  wnic, 
Which  with  her  loose  incontinenee 

blend 
The  shyning  glory  of  your  sover 
And  knighthood  f owle  defaced  uj  •  j 

lesse  knight. 

n 

But  never  let  th'  ensample  of  the  hid 
Oifeud  the  good:  for  good,  by  paragooB 
Of  evill,  may  more  notably  be  rad, 
As  white  seemes  fayrer,  macht  wiUi  U 

attone; 
Ne  all  are  shamed  by  the  fault  of  one: 
For  lo  !  in  heven,  wnereas  all  gooduet  i% 
Emongst  the  angels,  a  whole  legione 
Of  wicked  sprightes  did  fall  tTom 

blis; 
What  wonder  then,  if  one  of  women  all  di 

mis? 

ni 

Then  listen,  lordings,  if  ye  list  to  weet 
The  cause  why  Satyrane  and  Paridell 
Mote  not  be  entertaynd,  as  seemed  mceti 
Into  that  castle  (as  that  squyre  does  telL) 
'Therein   a  cancred   crabbed    carie  <te 

dwell. 
That  has  no  skill  of  court  nor  oomiesiet 
Ne  cares  what  men  say  of  hun  ill  or  veil; 
For  all  his  dayes  he  drownes  in  urivitie, 
Yet  has  full  large  to  live,  ana  spend  it 

libertie. 

IV 

*  But  all  his  mind  is  set  on  mucky  pelh 
To  hoord  up  heapes  of  evill  gotten  muNf 
For  which  he  others  wrongs  and  wifcke* 

himself e; 
Yet  is  he  lincked  to  a  lovely  lasse^ 
Whose  beauty  doth  her  bounty  farsaipiM^i 
The  which  to  him  both  far  uneqnall  yesK* 
And  also  far  unlike  conditions  has; 
For  she  does  joy  to  play  emongst  her  yeut^f 
And  to  be  free  from  haxd  rettrt jiit  tf' 

gealous  feares. 


*  But  he  is  old,  and  withered  liks  hayi 
Unfit  faire  ladiies  serrioe  to  ncpfijp 
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lOt  whereof  makes  him  alway 
ruth,  and  keepe  contiuuall  spy 
h  his  other  blincked  eye; 
e  resort  of  living  wight 
er,  ne  keepe  her  company, 
owre  her  mewes  from  all  mens 

indly  joy  and  naturall  delight. 

VI 

t,  and  Hellenore  she  hight, 
together  in  one  teeme: 
luse  why  never  any  knight 
•e  to  enter,  but  he  seeme 

doubt  of  him  he  neede  mis- 

» 

■ 

latyrane  gan  smyle,  and  say: 
iiad  the  man  I  surely  deeme, 
ivith  watch  and  hard  restraynt 

.1,  which  is  disposd  to  go  astray. 

VII 

feares  that  which  he  cannot 

*  • 

is  not,  that  womans  subtiltyes 
rgus,  when  she  list  misdonne  ? 
bandes,  nor  hundred  eyes, 
alls,  nor  many  wakefull  spyes, 
thhold    her  wilfuU  waudring 

Iwill  with  gentle  courtesyes, 
srvice  to  her  pleasures  meet, 
laps  containe,  that  else  would 
5  fleet/ 

VIII 

ot  more  mad,'  sayd  Paridell, 

niselfe  unto  such  service  sold, 

thraldome  all    his  dayes    to 
7 

• 

ole  I  doe  him  firniely  hold, 
s  fetters,  though  they  were  of 

wee  dtnise  of  others  ill, 
we  suft'er  this  same  dotard  old 
ut,  in  scorne,  of  his  owne  will, 
0  not  ransack  all,  and  him  selfe 


IX 

first,'  savd  Satvrane,  *  entreat 
]rentle  meanes,  to  let  us  in; 
des  affray  with  cruell  threat, 
o  efiForce  it  doe  begin: 


Then  if  all  fayle,  we  will  by  force  it  win, 
And  eke  reward  the  wretch  for  his  mes- 

prise, 
As  may  be  worthy  of  his  haynous  sin.' 
That  counsell  pleasd:  then  Paridell  did  rise, 
And  to  the  castle  gate  approcht  in  quiet 

wise. 


Whereat  soft  knocking,  entrance  he  de- 

syrd. 
The  good  man  selfe,  which  then  the  porter 

playd. 
Him  answered,  that  all  were  now  retyrd 
Unto  their  rest,  and  all  the  keves  convayd 
Unto  their  maister,  who  in  bed  was  layd, 
That  none   him  durst  awake  out  of  his 

dreme; 
And    therefore   them   of  patience  gently 

prayd. 
Then  Paridell  began  to  chaunge  his  theme, 
And  threatned  him  with  force  and  punish- 
ment extreme. 

XI 

But  all  in  vaine ;  for  nought  mote  him  re- 
lent: 
And  now  so  long  before  the  wicket  fast 
They  wayted,  that  the  night  was  forward 

spent. 
And  the  faire  welkin,  fowly  overcast, 
Gan  blowen  up  a  bitter  stormy  blast. 
With   showre  and   hayle  so  horrible   and 

dred. 
That  this  faire  many  were  compeld  at  last 
To  fly  for  succour  to  a  little  shed. 
The  which  beside  the  gate  for  swyne  was 
ordered. 

XII 

It  fortuned,  soone  after  they  were  gone. 

Another  knight,  whom  tempest  thether 
brought. 

Came  to  that  castle,  and  with  earnest 
mone. 

Like  as  the  rest,  late  entrance  deare  be- 
sought; 

But  like  so  as  the  rest,  he  prayd  for 
nought. 

For  flatly  he  of  entrance  was  refusd. 

Sorely  thereat  he  was  displeasd,  and 
thought 

How  to  avenge  himselfe  so  sore  abusd. 

And  evermore  the  carle  of  courtesie  ao- 
cusd. 
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XIII 

But  to  avoyde  th'  intollerable  stowre, 

He   was  compeld   to  seeke   some  refuge 

nearc, 
And  to  ihdt  shed,  to  shrowd  him  from  the 

showre, 
He  came,  which  full  of  guests  he  found 

whyleare, 
So  as  he  was  not  let  to  enter  there: 
Whereat  he  gan  to  wex  exceeding  wroth, 
And  swore  that  he  would  lodge  with  them 

yfere, 
Or  them  dislodg,  all  were  they  liefe  or 

loth; 
And  so  defyde  them  each,  and  so  defyde 

them  both. 

XIV 

Both  were  full  loth  to  leave  that  needfuU 

tent, 
And  both  full  loth  indarkenesse  to  debate; 
Yet  both  full  licfe  him  lodging  to  have  lent. 
And  both  full  liefe  his  boastin?  to  abate; 
But  chiefelv  Paridell  his  hart  did  grate. 
To  heare  hmi  threaten  so  despightfully. 
As  if  he  did  a  dogge  in  kencll  rate, 
That  durst  not  Imrke;  and  rather  had  he  dy 
Then,  when  he  was  defyde,  in  coward  cor- 
ner ly. 

XV 

Tho,  hastily  remounting  to  his  steed, 

He  forth  issewM;  like  as  a  boystrous  winde, 

Which  in  tW  oarthes  lioilow  caves  hath  long 

ben  hid, 
And  shut  up  fast  within  her  prisons  blind, 
Makes  the  huge  element,  against  her  kinde. 
To  move  and  tremble  as  it  were  aghast, 
Untill  that  it  an  issow  forth  may  iinde; 
Then  forth  it  brcakes,  and  with  his  furious 

blast 
Confounds  both  land  and  seas,  and  skyes 

doth  overcast. 

XVI 

Their  stoel-hod  speares  they  strongly  coucht, 

and  mot 
Together  with  impetuous  rage  and  forse, 
'I'liat  with  the  tcrrour  of  their  fierce  affret. 
They  rudely  drove  to  ground  both  man  and 

horse, 
That  each  awhile  lav  like  a  sencelesse  corse. 
But  ParidoU,  sore  brused  with  the  blow. 
Could    not   arise,   the   counterchaunge   to 

scorse. 


Till  that  young  sqnyre  him  reared 

below; 
Then  drew  he  hie  bright  sword,  and 

about  him  throw. 

xvn 

But   Satyrane,  forth  stej^ing,  did  tl 

stay. 
And  with  faire  treaty  pacifide  their  tk: 
Then,  when  they  were  accorded  fi 

fray, 
Against  that  castles  lord  they  gan  eonsi 

To  heape  on  him  dew  vengeaonce 

hire. 
They  beene  agreed,  and  to  the  gates  ( 

goe. 
To   bume    the    same  with   unqneiu 

fire. 
And  that  uncurteous  carle,  their  oomn 

foe. 
To  doe  fowle  death  to  die,  or  wrap 

grrievous  woe. 

xvin 

Malbecco  seeing  them  resolvd  in  deed 
To  fiame  the  gates,  and  hearing  them  ti 

call 
For  fire  in  earnest,  ran  with  fearful!  speed, 
And  to  them  calling  from  tftie  castle  waO. 
Besought  them  humbly  him  to  bean ' 

As  ignorant  of  servants  bad  abuse. 

And  slacke  attendaunce  unto  stransgBit 
call. 

The  knights  were  willing  aU  things  to  ex- 
cuse. 

Though  nought  belev'd,  and  entraniwe  Ui 
did  not  refuse. 

XIX 

They  beene  ybrought  into  a  comely  bowKi 
And  servd  of  all  &ings  that  mote  needfiD 

bee; 
Yet  secretly  their  boste  did  on  them  lo«i^ 
And  welcomde  more  for  feare  then  cbsH' 

tee; 
But  they  dissembled  what  they  did  not  tf^ 
And  welcomed  themselyes.  Each  gan  ■■" 

dight 
Their  garments  wett,  and  weary  annoC 

free. 
To  dry  them  selves  by  Vnlcanes  ila**f 

light. 
And  eke  their  lately  brazed  parti  to  bnf 

in  plight. 
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XX 

eke  that  straimger  knight  emongst 
the  rest 
18  for  like  need  enforst  to  disaray: 
0,  whenas  vailed  was  her  lofty  crest, 
r  golden  locks,  that  were  in  tramells 

gay 

bounden,  did  them  selves  adowne  dis- 

play, 
d  raught  unto  her  heeles;  like  sunny 

Ix^mes, 

in  a  cloud  their  light  did  long  time 

stay, 
iir  vapour  vaded,  shewe  their  gulden 

gleames, 
1  through  the  persant  aire  shoote  forth 

their  azure  streames. 

XXI 

e  also  dofte  her  heavy  haberjeon, 

ich  the  faire  feature  of  her  limbs  did 

hyde, 
[  her  well  plighted  frock,  which  she  did 

won 
tucke  about  her  short,  when  she  did 

ryde, 
)  low  let  fall,   that  flowd   from  her 

lanck  syde 
me  to  her  foot  with  carelesse  modes- 
tee. 
Q  of  them  all  she  pbiinly  was  espyde 
)e  a  woman  wight,  unwist  to  bee, 
fairest  woman  wight  that  ever  eie  did 
see. 

XXII 

I  as  Minerva,  being  late  retumd 

n  slaughter  of  the  giaunts  conquered; 

jre  proud  Encelade,  whose  wide  nose- 

thrils  burnd 
h  breathed  flames,  like  to  a  furnace 

redd, 
isfixed  with  her  speare,  downe  tombled 

dedd 
n  top  of  Hemus,  by  him  heaped  bye; 
h  loosd  her  helmet  from  her  lofty  hedd, 
her  Gorgonian  shield  gins  to  untye 
n  her  lefte  arme,  to  rest  in  glorious 

victory  e. 

XXIII 

ich  whenas  they  beheld,  they  smitten 

were 
h  g^eat   amazement  of   so  wondrous 

sight. 


And  each  on  other,  and  they  all  on  her. 
Stood  gazing,  as  if  suddein  great  affright 
Had  them  surprizd.  At  last  avizing  right 
Her  goodly  personage  and  glorious  hew, 
Which  they  so  much  mistooke,  they  tooke 

delight 
In  their  first  error,  and  yett  still  anew 
With  wonder  of  her  beauty  fed  their  hongry 

vew. 

XXIV 

Tet  note  their  hongry  vew  be  satisfide, 
But  seeing,  still  the  more  desir'd  to  see, 
And  ever  firmely  fixed  did  abide 
In  contemplation  of  divinitee: 
But  most  they  mervaild  at  her  chevalree 
And  noble  prowesse,  which  they  had  ap- 
proved. 
That  much  they  faynd  to  know  who  she 

mote  bee; 
Yet  none  of  all  them  her  thereof  amov'd. 
Yet  every  one  her  likte,  and  every  one  her 
lovU 

XXV 

And  Paridell,  though  partly  discontent 
With  his  late  fall  and  fowle  indignity. 
Yet  was  soone  wonne  his  malice  to  relent, 
Through  gratious  regard  of  her  faire  eye. 
And  knightly  worth,  which  he  too  late  did 

try. 
Yet  tried  did  adore.   Supper  was  dight; 
Then  they  Malbecco  prayd  of  courtesy. 
That  of  his  lady  they  might  have  the  sight, 
And  company  at  meat,  to  doe  them  more 

delight. 

XXVI 

But  he,  to  shifte  their  curious  request, 
Gan  causen  why  she  could  not  come  in 

place; 
Her  erased  helth,  her  late  recourse  to  rest, 
And  humid  evening,  ill  for  sicke  folkes  cace; 
But  none  of  those  excuses  could  take  place, 
Ne  would  they  eate,  till  she  in  presence 

came. 
Shee  came  in  presence  with  right  comely 

grace. 
And  fairely  them  saluted,  as  became. 
And  shewd  her  selfe  in  all  a  gentle  cour- 
teous dame. 

XXVII 

They  sate  to  meat,  and  Satvrane  his  chaunce 
Was  her  before,  and  ParideU  beside; 
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But  he  him  selfc  sute  hiukiiig  still  askaiince 
Gaiiist  Britoniai't,  and  ever  closely  eide 
Sir  Ssityraiie,  tliat  glauuces  might  not  glide : 
But  liis  bliiide  uie,  tluit  sided  Paridell, 
All  his  demeasnure  from  his  sight  did  hide: 
On  her  fairu  face  so  did  he  feede  his  fill, 
And  sent  close  messages  of  love  to  her  at 
will. 

XXMII 

And  ever  and  anoue,  when  none  was  ware, 
With  speaking  lookes,  tliat  close  embassage 

bore, 
He  rov'd  at  her,  and  told  his  secret  care: 
For  all  that  art  he  learned  hail  of  yore. 
Ne  was  she  ignoniimt  of  that  lend  lore, 
But  in  his  eye  his  me.ining  wisely  redd, 
And  with  the  like  him  aunswerd  evermore: 
Shvtii  st>nt  at  him  one  fyrie  dart,  whose  hedd 
Enqxiisned  was  with  privy  lust  and  gealous 

dredd. 

XXIX 

He  from  that  deadly  throw  made  no  de- 
fence. 

But  to  the  wound  his  weake  heart  oi)ened 
wyde : 

The  wicktHl  engine  through  false  influence 

Past  through  liis  eies,  and  secretly  did 
glyde 

Into  his  heart,  which  it  did  sorely  gryde. 

But  nothing  new  to  him  was  that  same 
]Kiiiie, 

Ne  jwine  at  all;  for  he  so  ofte  luul  tryde 

The  iK>wre  thereof,  and  lov'd  so  oft  in 
vaine, 

That  thing  of  course  he  counted,  love  to  en- 
tertaine. 

XXX 

Thenceforth  to  her  he  sought  to  intimate 
His  inward  griefe,  by  meanes  to  him  well 

knowne: 
Now  Bacchus  fruit  out  of  the  silver  plate 
He  on  the  tal>le  <lasht,  as  ovcrthrowne. 
Or  of  the  fruit  full  liijuor  overllowne. 
Anil  by  the  dauncing  bul»blcs  did  divine, 
Or  thiM-ciii  write  to  h*tt  his  love  be  sh<iwne; 
Which  wi'U  she  rcdil  out  of  the  learned  line: 
A  s;icranient  ])ruph:ine  ui  mLstery  of  wine. 

xxxi 

AimI  wht>n  so  of  his  liand  the  pledgi'  she 

nuiglit. 
The  guilty  cup  she  faiued  to  misUikc, 


And  in  her  lap  did  shed  her  idle  draught 
Shewing  desire  her  inward  flame  to  il 
By  such  close  sigues  they  seczet  way 

make 
Unto  their  wils,  and  one  eies  watch  etn 
Two  eies  him  necdeth,  for  to  watch 

wake. 
Who  lovers  will  deceive.   Thus  was  theapi 
By  their  faire  handling,  put  into  Malbeoeoi 

cape. 

XXXII 

Now  when  of  meats  and  drinks  they  hi 

their  fill, 
Purpose  was  moved  by  that  gentle  dame 
Unto  those  knights  adventurous,  to  tell 
Of  deeds  of  armes  which   unto  them  b^ 

came, 
And  every  one  his  kindred  and  hb  name. 
Then  Paridell,  in  whom  a  kindlv  pride 
Of  gratious  si)each  and  skill  bis  words  d 

frame 
Abounded,  beuig  glad  of  so  fitte  tide 
Him  to  commend  to  her,  thus  spake,  of  il 

w^ell  eide: 

XXXIII 

*Troy,  that  art  now  nought   but  an  idb 

name. 
And  m  thine  ashes  buried  low  dost  lie, 
i  Though   whilome  far  much   greater  thci 
thy  fame, 
Before  that  angry  gods  and  cmell  skie 
i  iMKin  thee  heapt  a  direful!  destinie, 
!  \\  liat  boots  it  boast  thy  glorious  descent, 
I   And  fetch  from  hcven  thy  great  genfatugNi 
Sith  all  thy  worthie  prayscs  beine  blent, 
Their  of  spring  hath  emlnute,  and  later  gkiy 
shent  ? 

XXXIV 

*Most   famous  worthy  of  the  world,  I7 
I  whome 

I  That  warre  was  kindled  which  did  Troj  i^ 
j  tlame, 

'   And  statelv  towres  of  Ilion  whilome 

Bn)ught  unto  baleful!  mine,  was  lif  vUt^ 
I  Sir  Paris,  far  renowmd  thmugh  noble  fai^Jj 

Who,   through    great    prowesse  and  bo* 
j  lijinlinesse, 

1  From  I^ceda»mon  fetcht  the  fayrest  din*t 

That  ever  Greece  did  boast,  or  kni|^tp<M- 
'  sesse, 

I  Whom  Venus  to  him  gave  for  meed  of  ^^ 
I  thinesse: 
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XXXV 

le,  ilowre  of  beautie  excellent, 
of  the  mighty  conqiierours, 
many  ladies  deare  lament 
>sse  of  their  brave  paramours, 
far   off  beheld  from   Trojan 

» 

e   fieldes  of   faire  Scamauder 

le 

s  of  noble  warrioures, 

[esse  lives  were  under  furrow 

* 

i  sandy  bankes  with  blood  all 

)wne. 

XXXVI 

ly  linage  1  derive  aright, 
gfore  the  ten  yeares  siege  of 

n  Ida  he  a  shepeheard  hight, 
one  got  a  lovely  boy, 
emembi-ance  of  her  passed  joy, 
ther  Parius  did  name; 
rreekes  did  Priams  realme  de- 
Trojan  reliques   sav*d    from 

!m  sayliiig  thence,  to  th*  isle  of 
came. 

XXXVII 

r  him  cald  Pares,  which  before 
i;  there  he  many   yeares   did 

lusicle  by  the  Pontick  shore, 
3  dying  lefte  next  in  remaine 
is  Sonne, 

I,  Paridell,  by  kin  descend; 
3  ladies  love  and  glories  gaine, 
oile  have  lefte,  my  dayes   to 

deeds  of  armes,  my  lives  and 
end.' 

XXXVIII 

noble  Britomart  heard  tell 
arres  and  Priams  citie  sackt, 
story  of  Sir  Paridell, 
•assiond  at  that  piteous  act, 
envy  of  Greekes  cruell  fact 
nation,  from  whose  race  of  old 
fit  she  was  lineally  extract: 
itons  sprong  from  Trojans  bold, 
vant  was   built  of  old  Troyes 
cold. 


XXXIX 

Then  sighing  soft  awhile,  at  last  she  thus: 

*  O  lamentable  fall  of  famous  towne. 
Which  raignd  so  many  yeares  victorious, 
And  of  all  Asie  bore  the  soveraine  crowne. 
In   one   sad    night  consumd  and  throwen 

downe  ! 
What  stony  hart,  that  heares  thy  haplesse 

fate. 
Is  not  empierst  with  deepe  compassiowne, 
And   makes   ensample  of   mans  wretched 

state. 
That  Houres  so  fresh  at  mome,  and  fadeer 

at  evening  late  ? 

XL 

*  Behold,  sir,  how  your  pitif nil  complaint 
Hath  fownd  another  partner  of  yourpayne: 
For  nothing   may  impresse  so  deare  con- 
straint, 

As  countries  cause  and  commune  foes  dis- 

dayne. 
But  if  it   should   not   grieve  you,   backe 

agayne 
To  turne  your  course,  I  would  to  heare  de- 

syre 
What  to  Aeneas  fell;  sith  that  men  sayne 
He  was  not  in  the  cities  wofull  f3rre 
Consum'd,  but  did  him  selfe  to  safety  re- 
tyre.* 

XLI 

*  Anchyses  sonne,  begott  of  Venus  fayre,' 
Said  he,  *  out  of  the  flames  for  safeg^rd  fled, 
And  with  a  remnant  did  to  sea  repay  re. 
Where  he  through  fatall  errour  long  was 

led 
Full  many  yeares,  and  weetlesse  wandered 
From  shore  to  shore,  emongst  the  Lybick 

sandes. 
Ere  rest  he  fownd.     Much  there  he  suf- 
fered. 
And  many  perilles  past  in  forreine  landes. 
To  save  his  people  sad  from  victours  venge- 
fuU  handes. 

XLII 

*  At  last  in  Latium  he  did  arryve. 

Where  he  with  cruell  warre  was  entertaind 
Of  th'  inland  folke,  which  sought  him  backe 

to  drive. 
Till  he  with  old  Latinus  was  constraind 
To  contract  wedlock;  (so  the  Fates  ordaind;) 
Wedlocke   contract  in  blood,  and  eke 

blood 
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Accomplished,  that  many  deare  complaind: 
The  rivall  shiine,  the  victour,  through  the 

flood 
Escaped  hardly,  hardly  praisd  his  wedlock 

good. 

XLIII 

*  Yet  after  all,  he  victour  did  survive, 
And  with  Latinus  did  the  kingdom  part. 
But  after,  when  both  nations  gan  to  stiive, 
Into  their  names  the  title  to  convart. 

His  Sonne  liilus  did  from  thence  depart 
With  all   the    warlike    youth   of  Trojans 

bloud. 
And  in  Long  Alba  plast  his  throne  apart, 
Where   faire   it  llorished,  and   long  time 

stoud. 
Till   Romulus,  renewing  it,  to  Rome  re- 

moud.' 

XLIV 

*  There,  there,'  said  Britomart,  *  a  fresh  ap- 

peard 
The  glory  of  the  later  world  to  spring. 
And  Troy  againe  out  of  her  dust  was  reard. 
To  sitt  in  second  sent  of  soveraine  king 
Of  all  the  world  under  her  governing. 
But  a  third  kingdom  yet  is  to  arise 
Out  of  the  Trojans  scattered  ofspring, 
Tliat,  in  all  glory  and  great  enterprise. 
Both  first  and  second  Troy  shall  dare  to 

equalise. 

XLV 

'It  Troynovant   is   hight,   that    with    the 

waves 
Of  wealthy  Thamis  washed  is  along. 
Upon  whose   stubbome   neck,  whereat  he 

raves 
With  roring  rage,  and  sore  him  selfe  does 

throng. 
That  all  men  fcare  to  tempt  his  billowes 

strong, 
She  fastned  hath  her  foot,  wliich  standes  so 

hy, 
Tliat  it  a  wonder  of  the  world  is  song 
In  forreine  landes,  and  all  which  passen  by, 
Beholding  it   from    farre,  doe    thinke    it 

threates  the  skye. 

XLM 

'The   Trojan   Brute  did    first    that    citie 

fownd, 
And  Hygate  made  the  meare  thereof  by 

west, 


And    Overt    gate  by  north:    thai 

bownd 
Toward  the  land;  two  rivers  bo' 

rest. 
So  huge  a  scope  at  first  him  seemec 
To  be  the  compasse  of  his  kingdom 
So  huge  a  mind  could  not  in  lesser 
Ne  in  small  meares  containe  his  gloi 
That  Albion  had  oonauered  first  by 

feat'  ■•  ^' 

XLvn 

*  Ah  !  fairest  lady  knight,'  said  Far 

*  Pardon,  I  pray,  my  heedlesse  ovei 
Who  had  forgot  that  whylome  I  ha 
From  aged  Mnemon;  for  my  wit 

light. 
Indeed  he  said  (if  I  remember  righ 
That  of  the  antique  Trojan  st^ 

grew 
Another  plant,  that  raught  to  w 

hieht. 
And  far  abroad  his  mightie  braundu 
Into  the  utmost  ai«le  of  the  w 

knew. 

XLVin 

*  For  that  same  Brute,  whom  mncl 

advaunce 
In  all  his  speach,  was  Sylvius  his  sc 
Whom   having  slain  through  lud 

rowes  glaunce. 
He  fled  for  feare  of  that  he  had  i 
Or  els  for  shame,  so   fowle    r 

shonne. 
And  with  him  ledd  to  sea  an  youthl^ 
Where  wearie  wandring  they  long  1 

wonne, 
And  many  fortunes  prov'd  in  Ui 

mayne, 
And  great  adventures  found,  that  n 

long  to  sayne. 

XLIX 

'  At  last  by  fatall  course  they  drive: 
Into  an  island  spatious  and  brode, 
The  furthest  north  that  did  to 

peare: 
Which,  after  rest,  they  seeking  fam 
Found  it  the  fittest  soyle  for  their  i 
Fruitf ull  of  all  thinges  fitt  for  livim 
But  wholy  waste  aiid  void  of  people 
Save  an  huge  nation  of  the  geftants 
That  fed  on  living  flesh,  and  dr 

YitaUbloo£ 
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».  throng  wearie  wan  and  la- 
long, 
r«<fa  losse  of  many  Britosis  bold: 
be  great  Groemagot  of  strong 
md  Conlin  of  Debon  old, 

rowne  and  laide  on  th'  earth 
cold, 

ked  ondec  ^Jo^  so  hideons  masse: 
history  id  nee  enrold 
ing  mOniinents  of  brasse, 
te  antique  worthies  meritis  far  did 


LI 

9  great  Troynoyant,  his  worke  is 

olne,  both  renowmed  far  away, 

from  east  to  west  will  endlong 

te, 

>  fairer  cities  find  this  day, 

iopolis:  so  heard  I  say 

on.    Therefore,  sir,  I  greet  you 

trey  kin,  and  you  entyrely  pray 
for  the  strife  which  late  befell 
s   both   unknowne.'    So   ended 
idelL 

Ln 
e  while  that  he  these  speeches 

ps  hong  faire  Dame  Hellenore, 
int  regard  and  dew  attent, 
worldes  of  fancies  evermore 
lie  witt,  that  now  her  quite  for- 

• 

unwares  away  her  wondring  eye 
y  eares  her  wcake  hart  from  her 


perceiving,  ever  privily, 


g,  many  false  belgardes  at  her 


LHI 

ise  knightes  discoursed  diversly 
e  affaires,  and  noble  hardiment, 
y  had  past  with  mickle  jeopardy, 
the   humid  night  was  farforth 
It, 

nly    lampes    were    halfendeale 
mt: 
old  man  seeing  wel,  who  too  long 

it 
uuTse  and  every  argument, 


Which  bj  the  hovirM  he  motmand,  b»« 

songfat 
ThemgotoiMt    So  all  unto  their  bowm 

weie  faioiight. 


^  CANTO  X 

MalbMOO  bar  poarHNTM : 
"WjadM  emoont  Batynt.  wbtmob  with 
To  tanw  ate  dou  iwtaM. 


Thx  morow  next,  so  scone  as  Fhcebns  lamp 
Bewrayed  had  the  world  with  early  ]i|^ 
And  fresh  Auronk  had  the  shady  damp 
Out  of  the  goodly  heyen  amoyed  quMti 
Faire   Brilomart  and   that  same  Iknj 

knig^it 
Uprose,  forai  on  their  jonmej  lor  to  wend: 
But  Fteidell  eompUynd,  that  his  kto  fight 
With  Britomart  so  sore  did  him  oflBsnd, 
That  xyde  he  eoold  not,  till  his  hnrto  he  did 

amend. 

n 

So  foorth  they  far'd,  but  he  behind  them 

stajrd, 
Maulgre  his  host,  who  grudged  griyonsly 
To  house  a  guest  that  would  be  needes 

obayd. 
And  of  his  owne  him  left  not  liberty: 
Might  wanting  measure  moveth  surquedrj. 
Two  things  he  feared,  but  the  third  was 

death: 
That  fiers  youngmans  unruly  maystery; 
His  money,  which  he  loy'd  as  livmg  breath; 
And  his  faire  wife,  whom  honest  long  he 

kept  uneath.  • 

m 

But  patience  perforce,  he  must  able 
What  fortune  and  his  fate  on  him  will  lay; 
Fond  is  the  feare  that  findes  no  remedie; 
Yet  warily  he  watcheth  eYery  way. 
By  which  he  feareth  evill  happen  may: 
So  th'  evill  thinkes  by  watching  to  prevent; 
Ne  dotii  he  suffer  her,  nor  night  nor  day. 
Out  of  his  sight  her  self  e  once  to  absent. 
So  doth  he  punish  her  and  eke  himselfe 
torment. 

IV 

But  Fkffidell  kept  bettor  watoh  then  hee^ 
A  fit  occasion  for  his  tume  to  finde. 
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False  Love,  why  do  men  say  thou  canst  not 

see, 
And  in  their  foolish  fancy  fcigne  thee  hliude, 
That  with  thy  charines  the  sharpest  sight 

doest  binde, 
And  to  thy  will  abuse  ?   Thou  walkest  free, 
And  seest  every  seci'et  of  the  minde; 
Thou  seest  all,  yet  none  at  all  sees  thee; 
All  that  is  by  the  working  of  thy  deitee. 


So  perfect  in  that  art  was  Paridell, 
That  he  Malbeecoes  halfen  eve  did  wyle; 
His  lialfen  eye  he  wiled  wondrous  well, 
Ami  Hellenors  both  eyes  did  eke  Ix'g^iyle, 
Both   eyes   and   luirt  attonee,   during  the 

whyle 
That  he  there   sojourned   his  woundes  to 

heale; 
That  Cupid  selfe,  it  seeing,  close  did  smyle. 
To  weet  how  lie  her  love  away  did  steale. 
And   bad   tliat   none   their  joyous  treason 

should  reveale. 

VI 

The  learned  lover  lost  no  time  nor  tyde. 
That  least  a  vantage  mote  to  him  afford, 
Yet  bore  so  faire  a  sayle,  that  none  espyde 
His  secret  drift,  till  he  her  Liyd  alK)rd. 
When  so  hi  o]>en  ])lace  and  commune  bord 
lie  fortuuM  her  to  meet,  with  commune 

8])each 
He  courted  her,  yet  bjiyttMl  <»very  word, 
That  his  ungmtle  host(>  n'ote  him  ap])each 
Of  vile  ungentlenesse,  or  hospitages  breach. 

VII 

But  when  apart  (if  ever  her  apart) 

He  found,  then  his  false   engins   fast  ho 

plyde. 
And  all  the  sl«>ights  unbosomd  in  his  hart; 
He  sighed,  he  solxl,  lie  swownd,  he  |)erdy 

dyde. 
And  cast  himselfe  on  ground  her  fast  be- 

syde: 
Tho,  when  ngaine  he  him  U'thought  to  live, 
He  wept,  and  wayld,  and  false  laments  be- 

lyde. 
Saying,  but  if  she  mercie  would  him  give, 
Tluit  he  mote  algates  dye,  yet  did  his  death 

forgive. 

VIII 

And  otherwhyles  with  amorous  delights 
A.nd  pleasing  toyes  he  would  her  entcrtainei 


Now    singing    sweetlyy    to    surprize 

sprights. 
Now  making  layes  of  love  and  loven 
Bransles,    tmllaidB,    virelayes,   and   n 

vaine; 
Oft  purposes,  oft  riddles  he  deT}'sd, 
And  thousands  like,  which   flowed 

braine. 
With  which  he  fed  her  fancy,  and  en^ 
To  take  to  his  new  love,  autil  leave  ha 

despysd. 

IX 

And  every  where  he  might,  and  ei 

while. 
He  did  her  service  dewtif ull,  and  sewd 
At  hand  with  humble  pride  and  f 

guile, 
So  closely  yet,  that  none  but  she  it  vevdi 
Who  well  perceived  all,  and  all  indewd. 
Thus  finely  did  he  his  false  nets  d 
With  which  he  many  weake  hai  m 

dewd 
Of  yore,  and  many  had  ylike  misled: 
What  wonder  then,  if  she  weze  likewii 

carried  ? 


No  fort  so  fensible,  no  wals  so  stroi^, 
But  tliiit  continuall  battery  will  rive, 
Or  djiily  siege,    through    dispurva; 

long 
And  lacke  of  reskewes,  will  to  parley  dri 
And  peece,  that  unto  parley  eare  will 
Will  shortly  yield  it  selfe,  and  will  h 
The  vassall  of  the  victors  will  bylive: 
Tliat  stratageme  had  oftentimes' asaavd 
This  crafty  paramoure,  and  now  it 

displayd. 

XI 

For  through  his  traines  he  her  in 

hath. 
That  she   her  love  and  hart  hath  i 

sold 
To  him,  without  regard  of  gaine  or  MitK 
Or  eare  of  crcdite,  or  of  husband  old, 
Whom  she  hath  yow*d  to  dub  a  fajtt 

quold. 
Nought  wants  but  time  and  place, « 

shortly  shoe 
Devized  luith,  and  to  her  lover  told. 
It  pleased  well:  so  well  they  both  f^i'^^^ 
So  readie  r}'pe  to  ill,  ill  wemens 

bee. 
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XII 


»  was  the  evening,  fit  for  lovers  stealth, 
chaunst  Malbecco  biisie  be  elsewhere, 

to  his  closet  went,  where  all  his  wealth 

hid:  thereof  she  countlesse  summes  did 
reare, 

which  she  meant  away  with  her  to 
beare; 

pest  she  fjr'd  for  sport,  or  for  despight; 

lellene,  when  she  saw  aloft  appeare 

Trojane  flames,  and  reach  to  hevens 
bight, 

clap  her  hands,  and  joyed  at  that  dole- 
full  sight. 

XIII 

ond  Helene,  fayre  Dame  Hellenore, 
wmles  her  husband  ran  with  sory  haste, 
quench  the  flames  which  she  had  tyu*d 
before, 

at  his  foolish  labour  spent  in  waste, 
ran  into  her  lovers  armes  right  fast; 
ere  streight  embraced,  she  to  him  did  cry 
bd  call  alowd  for  helpe,  ere  helpe  were 

past, 
?op  lo !  that  g^est  did  beare  her  forcibly, 
bd  meant  to  ravish  her,  that  rather  had  to 
dy. 

XIV 

Rie  wretched  man,  hearing  her  call  for  ayd, 
And  ready  seeing  him  with  her  to  fly, 
[a  his  disquiet  mind  was  much  dismayd:      • 
Bat  when  againe  he  backeward  cast  his  eye, 
And  saw  the  wicked  fire  so  furiously 
^nsume   his   hart,  and   scorch   his  idoles 
face, 

was  therewith  distressed  diversely, 
^^  wist  he  how  to  turne,  nor  to  what  place: 

9  never  wretched  man  in  such  a  wof ull 


cace. 


XV 


Ay  when  to  him  she  cryde,  to  her  he  tumd, 
And  left  the  fire ;  love  money  overcame : 
But  when  he  marked  how  his  money  bumd. 
He  left  his  wife;  money  did  love  disclame: 
Both  was  he  loth  to  loose  his  loved  dame, 
And  loth  to  leave  his  liefest  pelfe  behinde, 
l«t  sith  he  n'ote  save  both,  he  sav*d  that 


same 


•^ch  was  the  dearest  to  his  dounghill 

minde, 
-^  god  of  his  desire,  the  joy  of  misers 

blinde. 


XVI 

Thus  whilest  all  things  in  troublous  uprore 

were. 
And  all  men  busie  to  suppresse  the  flame, 
The  loving  couple  neede  no  reskew  feare, 
But  leasure  had  and  liberty  to  frame 
Their  purpost  flight,  free  from  all  mens  re- 
clame; 
And  Night,  the  patronesse  of  love-stealth 

fayre, 
Gave  them   safeconduct,  till  to  end  they 

came: 
So  beene  they  gone  yfere,  a  wanton  payre 
Of  lovers  loosely  knit,  where  list  them  to 
repayre. 

XVII 

Soone  as  the  cruell  flames  yslaked  were, 
Malbecco,  seeing  how  his  losse  did  lye. 
Out  of  the  flames,  which  he  had  quencht 

whylere. 
Into  huge  waves  of  griefe  and  gealosye 
Full  deepe  emplonged  was,  and  drowned 

nye 
Twixt  inward  doole  and  felonous  despight: 
He  rav*d,  he  wept,  he  stampt,  he  lowd  did 

cry, 
And  all  the  passions  that  in  man  may  light 
Did  him  attonce  oppresse,  and  vex  his  cay- 

tive  spright. 

XVIII 

Long  thus  he   chawd  the  cud  of  inward 

f'iefe, 
consume  his  gall  with  anguish  sore: 
Still  when  he  mused  on  his  late  mischiefe. 
Then  still  the  smart  thereof  increased  more. 
And  seemd  more  grievous  then  it  was  be- 
fore: 
At  last,  when  sorrow  he  saw  booted  nought, 
Ne  griefe  might  not  his  love  to  him  re- 
store, 
He  gan  devise  how  her  he  reskew  mought; 
Ten  thousand  wayes  he  cast  in  his  confused 
thought. 

XIX 

At  last  resolving,  like  a  pilgrim  pore. 

To  search  her  forth,  where  so  she  might  be 

fond. 
And   bearing  with  him  treasure  in  close 

store. 
The  rest  he  leaves  in  ground:  so  takes  in 

bond 
To  seeke  her  endlong  both  by  sea  and  lond. 
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That  was  him  loth,  yet  durst  he  not  gu 

say. 
And  comming  him  before,  low  l 

the  lay. 

xxrv 

The  boaster  at  him  stemely  bent  his 
As  if  he  could  ha^e  kild  him  with       mm 
That  to  the  ground  him  meekely  m^i 

bo  we, 
And  awf  ull  terror  deepe  into  him  stro 
That  every  member  of  his  body  qnooke. 
Said  he,  '  Thou  man  of  nought,  what 

thou  here, 
Unfitly  fumisht  with  thy  bag  and  bo 
Where   I  expected  one  with  n  i 

spere. 
To  prove  some  deeds  of  armes  npooi 

equal!  pere  ? ' 

XXV 

The  wretched  man  at  his  impenous  spciui 
Was  all  abasht,  and  low  prostrating,  slid: 

*  Good  sir,  let  not  my  maenes  be  no  \xnd 
Unto  your  patience,  ne  be  ill  ypaid; 
For  I  unwares  this  way  by  fortune  ttiui^ 
A  silly  pilgprim  driven  to  distresse. 
That  seeke  a  lady  — '  There  he 

staid. 
And  did  the  rest  with  grievous 

presse. 
While  teares  stood  in  his  eies,  few  d 

bittemesse. 

XXVI 

'What  lady,  man ?*  said  Trompart  <Mi 

good  hart, 
And  teU  thy  griefe,  if  any  hidden  Ije: 
Was  never  better  time  to  shew  ihj  sanit 
Then  now  that  noble  succor  is  thee  hr*    , 
That  is  the  whole  worlds  commune  rei     '• 
That  chearful  word  his  weak  heart  i 

did  cheare. 
And  with  vaine  hope  his  spirits  f 

That  bold  he  sayd:  *  O  most  redonbted  i 
Vouchsafe  with  mild  regard  a  wretc 
to  heare.' 

XX\TI 

Then  sighing  sore,  'It  is  not  IiMg/i 
bee, 

*  Sith  I  enjovd  the  gentlest  dame  alire- 
Of  whom  a  knieht,  no  knight  at  all  p< 

i  But  shame  of  tSl  that  doe  for  honor  • 


Long  he  her  songht,  he  sought  her  far  and 

nere, 
And  every  where  that  he  mote  understood 
Of  knights  and  Ladies  any  meetings  were. 
And  of  eaohone  he  mett  he  tidings  did  in- 

quere. 

XX 

But  all  in  vaine;  his  woman  was  too  wise. 
Ever  to  come  into  hLs  clouch  againe. 
And  hce  U)0  simple  ever  to  surprise 
Tlic  jolly  Paridell,  for  all  his  paine. 
One  day,  as  hee  forpassed  by  tlie  plaine 
With  weary  pace,  he  far  away  espide 
A  couple,  seeming  well  to  be  his  twaine, 
W'hich  hovcd  close  under  a  forest  side. 
As  if  they  lay  in  wait,  or  els  them  selves 
did  hide. 

XXI 

Well  weened  hee  that  those  the  same  mote 

bee. 
And  as  he  better  did  their  shape  avize, 
Ilim  seemed  more  their  maner  did  agpree; 
For  th*  one  was  armed  all  in  warlike  wize, 
Whom  to  be  Paridell  he  did  devize; 
And  th'  other,  al  yclad  in  garments  light, 
Discolourd  like  to  womanish  disguise. 
He  did  resemble  to  his  lady  bright. 
And  ever  his  faint  hart  much  earned  at  the 

sight. 

XXII 

And  ever  faine  ho  towards  them  would  goe. 
But  yet  durst  not  for  dread  approchen  nie, 
But  stood  nioofe,  unwoeting  what  to  doe. 
Till  that  prickt  forth  with  loves  extremity, 
That  is  the  father  of  fowlc  gealosy, 
He  closely  nearer  crept,  the  truth  to  weet: 
But,  ns  he  nigher  drew,  he  easily 
Might  scenic  that  it  was  not  his  sweetest 

sweet, 
Nc  yet  her  l)clamour,  the  partner  of  his 

sheet. 

XXIII 

But  it  was  sct>rnefull  Brajnjadochio, 

Tliat  with   his  servant  Trom}iart  hoveid 

then*, 
Sith  late  ho  lied  from  hi!i  tix>  earnest  foe: 
Whom  such  whenns  MuIUhto  spved  clere, 
He  turned   Imekc,  mui   would  ^ve    fled 

nren*; 
Till  Tn>m)mrt  riMuung  hast ely,  him  did  stay, 
And  bad  U'forv  hit  ■ovoraino  lord  apperc: 
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deceipt  did  me  deprive; 
^ou  outrage  he  her  hore  away, 
fowle  force  unto  his  will  did 

d^, 

I  for  to  revenge  and  punish  if 

'may. 

xxvni 
most  nohle  lord,  that  can  and 

be  wrong  of  miserable  wight, 
ploy  your  most  victorious  speare 
uareU  then  defence  of  right, 
lady  gainst  a  faithlesse  knight: 
ur  glory  bee  advaunced  much, 
re  ladies  magnify  your  might, 

selfe,  albee  I  simple  such, 
uv  paino  shall  wel  reward  with 
xLan  rich.' 

XXIX 

>ut  of  his  bouget  forth  he  drew 
9  of  treasure,  therewith  him  to 
pt; 

it  lookt  scomef ully  askew, 
isdeigning  to  be  so  misdempt, 
>nger  to  be  basely  nempt; 
-  Thy  offers  base  I  gpreatly  loth, 
hy  words  uncourteous  and  un- 
j- 
ust thee  and  thy  money  both, 

it  not  for  shame  — '   So  turned 
him  wroth. 


r. 


XXX 

part,   that  his  maistres   humor 

V, 

»ks  to  hide  an  humble  minde, 

ickled  with  that  golden  vew, 
s  eare  him   rownded   close  be- 
er 

;  he  not,  but  lay  still  in   the 
le, 

vauntage  on  the  pray  to  sease; 
part,   lowly  to  the   grownd  in- 

im  his  great  corage  to  appease, 
1  simple  man,  that  rash  aid  him 
lease. 

XXXI 

like  a  doughty  doucepere, 
^us:  <Thou  clod  of  vilest  clay. 


I  pardon  yield,  and  with  thy  mdraee  beaie; 
But  weete  henoelorthy  that  all  that  gdUien 

And  all  that  els  the  vaine  world  vaimten 
may, 

I  loath  as  donng,  ne  deeme  my  dew  re- 
ward: 

Fame  is  my  meed,  and  gkny  vertoes  pay; 

But  minds  of  moital  men  are  muohell  mard 

And  mov'd  amisae  with  massy  mneks  un- 
meet r^;ard. 

xxxn 

*  And  more,  I  gmimt  to  thy  great  misery 
Gratious  respeet;  thy  wife  shall  hacke  be 

sent, 
And  that  vile  knight,  who  ever  that  he  beeu 
Whieh  hath  thy  lady  reft,  and  knightliood 

sbent, 
By  Saiuglamort  my  swoid,  whoee  deadly 

The  blood  hath  of  somanr  thonsanda  tbedd, 
I  sweare,  ere  long  shall  dearly  it  repent; 
Ne  he  twizt  heven  and  earth  shall  hide  his 

hedd. 
But  soone  he  shalbe  fownd,  and  iiiertly 

doen  be  dedd.' 

xxxin 

The  foolish  man  thereat  woxe  wondrous 

bUth, 
As  if  the  word  so  spoken  were  half  e  donne, 
And  humbly  thanked  him  a  thousand  sith, 
That  had  from  death  to  life  him  newly 

wonne. 
Tho  forth  the  boaster  marching,  brave  be- 

eonne 
His  stolen  steed  to  thunder  furiously. 
As  if  he  heaven  and  hell  would  overonne, 
And  all  the  world  confound  with  cruelty, 
That  much  Malbecco  joyed  in  his  jollity. 

XXXIV 

Thus  long  they  three  together  travelled. 

Through  many  a  wood  and  many  an  un- 
couth wav. 

To  seeke  his  wife,  that  was  far  wandered: 

But  those  two  sought  nought  bnt  the  pre- 
sent pray. 

To  weete,  the  treasure  which  he  did  be- 
wray. 

On  which  their  eies  and  harts  were  wholly 
sett. 

With  purpose  how  they  might  it  best  be- 
tray; 
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For  sith  the  howre  that  first  he  did  them 
lett 

The  same  behold,  therwith  their  keene  de- 
sires were  whett. 

XXXV 

It  fortuned,  as  they  together  far'd, 

They  spidc,  where  Paridell  came  pricking 

fast 
Upon  the  plaine,  the  which  him  selfe  pre- 

jMirM 
To  giust  with  tliat  brave  stramiger  knight 

a  cast. 
As  on  adventure  by  the  way  he  past: 
Alone  he  rode  without  his  paragone; 
For  having  filcht  her  bells,  her  up  he  cast 
To  the  wide  world,  and  let  lier  fly  alone; 
He  nould  be  clogd.  So  had  he  served  many 


one. 


XXXVI 


The  gentle  lady,  loose  at  randon  lefte, 
The  greene-wood  long  did  walke,  and  wan- 
der wide 
At  wilde  adventure,  like  a  forlorne  wefte, 
Till  on  a  day  the  Satyres  her  espide 
Straying  alone  withouten  groome  or  guide: 
Her  up  they  tooke,  and  with  them  home  her 

ledd, 
With  them  as  housewife  ever  to  abide, 
To  milk  their  gotes,  and  make  them  cheese 

and  bredd, 
And  every  one  as  commune  good  her  hand- 
clcd: 

XXXVII 

That  shortly  she  Malbecco  has  foreott, 
And  eke  Sir  Paridell,  all  were  he  deare; 
Who  from  her  went  to  seeke  another  loti, 
And  now  by  fortune  was  arrived  here, 
Where  those   two  guilers  with  Malbecco 

were. 
Soone  as  the  oldman  saw  Sir  Paridell, 
He   fainted,  and   was    almost   dead   with 

feare, 
Ne  word  he  had  to  speake,  his  griefe  to 

tell, 
But  to  him  louted  low,  and  greeted  goodly 

well; 

xxx\7n 

And  after  asked  him  for  Hellenore. 
'  I  take  no  keepe  of  her,'  sayd  Paridell, 
'  She  wonneth  m  the  forrest  there  before.' 
So  forth  he  rode,  as  his  adventure  fell; 


The  whiles  the  boaster  from  his  loftie  leO 
Faynd  to  alight,  something  amisse  to 
But  the  fresh  swayne  would  not  his  ] 

dwell, 
But  went  his  way;  whom  when  he  pit 

kend, 
He  up  remounted  light,  and  after  funi  • 

wend. 

XXXIX 

*  Perdy  nay,'  said  Malbecco, '  shall  ye  iiofe 
But  let  him  passe  as  lightly  as  he  came: 
For  litle  good  of  him  is  to  be  got, 

And  mickle  perill  to  bee  put  to  shame. 
But  let  us  goe  to  seeke  my  dearest  duM^ 
Whom  he  hath  left  in  yonder  forest  wyU: 
For  of  her  safety  in  g^reat  doubt  I  ame^ 
Least  salvage  beastes  her  person  hsTB  A 

spoyld: 
Then  all  the  world  is  lost,  and  we  is  i 

have  toy  Id.' 

XL 

They  all  agree,  and  forward  them  a 

*  Ah  !  but,'  said  crafty  Trompart,  *  weew  j« 

well, 
That  yonder  in  that  wasteful]  wilderneM 
Huge  monsters  haunt,  and  many  di 

dwell; 
Dragons,  and  minotauies,  and  feendei" 

hell, 
And  many  wilde  woodmen,  which  robbetf* 

rend 
All  travellers;  therefore  advise  ye  well, 
Before  ye  enterprise  that  way  to  wend* 
One  may  his  journey  bring  too  won*  * 

evill  end.' 

xu 

Malbecco  stopt  in  g^reat  astonishmenty 
And  with  pale  eyes  fast  fixed  on  tiie  r|^^ 
Their  counsell  crav'd,  in  daunger  inuiuB^ 
Said  Trompart:   « You,  that  are  the  i«»^ 

opprest  , . 

With  buraein  of  great  treasure,  I  tfci"** 

best 
Here  for  to  stay  in  safetie  behynd;      ^, 
My  lord  and  I  will  search  the  wide  ^"■jj. 
That  counsell  pleased  not  Malbeoeoaf  iBT*^ 
For  he  was  much  afraid,  him  selfe  sloo^  ■* 

fynd. 

XLn 
»Then  is  it  best,'  said  he,  'that  ye  to  1** 
Your  treasure  here  in  some  secnriCyi 
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r  f       slosed  in  some  hollow  greave, 

M  m  the  gromid  from  jeopardy, 
tv  retame  againe  in  safety: 
[or  us  two,  least  doubt  of  us  ye  have, 
i  hire  away  we  will  blyndfolded  ly, 
rj  bee  unto  your  treasures  grave, 
iimsed:  so  he  did.   Then  they  march 
forward  brave. 

XLHI 

r  when  amid  the  thickest  woodes  they 

were, 

heard   a  noyse    of    many  bagpipes 

shrill, 
I  shrieking    hububs   them   approching 

nere, 
ieh  all  the  forest  did  with  horronr  fill: 
.t  dreadf  uU  sound  the  bosters  hart  did 

thrill 
ii  such  amazment,  that  in  hast  he  fiedd, 
eyer  looked  back  for  good  or  ill, 
I  after   him    eke    fearefull  Trompart 

spedd; 
I  old  man  could  not  fly,  but  fell  to 

ground  half  dedd. 

XLTV 

>  afterwardes  close  creeping  as  he  might, 
m  a  bush  did  hyde  his  fearefull  hedd. 
!  iolly  Satyres,  full  of  fresh  delight, 
dauncing  forth,  and  with  them  nim- 
bly ledd 
re  Helenore,  with  girlonds  all  bespredd, 
om   their  May-lady  they  had    newly 

made: 
)  proude  of  that  new  honour  which  they 

redd, 
I  of  their  lovely  fellowship  full  glade, 
inst  lively,  and  her  face  did  with  a  law- 
rell  shade. 

XLV 

!  silly  man  that  in  the  tbickett  lay 
'  all  this  goodly  sport,  and  grieved  sore, 
'  durst  he  not  against  it  doe  or  say, 
'  did  his  hart  with  bitter  thoughts  en- 
gore, 
^e  th'  unkindnes  of  his  Hellenore. 
day  they  daunced  with  great  lustyhedd, 
*  with  their  homed  feet  the  greene  gras 

wore, 
^  whiles  their  gotcs  upon  the  bronzes 
fedd, 

drouping  Pbcebus  gan  to  hyde    his 
golaen  hedd. 


XLVI 

Tho  up  they  gan  their  mery  pypes  to  tmsse, 
And  ail  their  goodly  heitfaes  did  gather 

rownd, 
But  every  Satyre  first  did  give  a  busse 
To  Hellenore:  so  busses  did  abound. 
Now  gan  the  humid  vapour  shed  the  grownd 
With  perly  deaw,  and  th'  earthes  gloomy 

shade 
Did    dim  the  brigfatnesse  of  the  welkin 

rownd, 
That  every  bird  and  beast  awamed  made 
To  shrowd  themselves,  whiles  sleepe  their 

sences  did  invade. 

XLvn 

Which  when  Malbecco  saw,  out  of  his  bosh 
Upon  his  hands  and  feete  he  crept  full 

light. 
And  like  a  gote  emongst  the  gotes  did  rush, 
That  through  the  helpe  of  his  faire  homes 

on  bight. 
And  misty  dampe  of  misconceyving  night, 
And  eke  through  likenesse  of  his  gotish 

beard, 
He  did  the  better  counterfeite  aright: 
So  home  he  marcht  emongst  the  homed 

heard. 
That  none  of  all  the  Satyres  him  espyde  or 

heard. 

XLvm 

At  night,  when  all  they  went  to  sleepe,  he 

vewd 
Whereas  his  lovely  wife  emongst  them  lay, 
Embraced  of  a  Satyre  rough  and  rude, 
Who  all  the  night  did  minde  his  joyous 

play: 
Nine  times  he  heard  him  come  aloft  ere 

<iay. 
That  all  his  hart  with  gealosy  did  swell; 
But  yet  that  nights  ensample  did  bewray. 
That  not  for  nought  his  wife  them  lovea  so 

well. 
When  one  so  oft  a  night  did  ring  his  matins 

bell. 

XLIX 

So  closely  as  he  could,  he  to  them  crept. 
When  wcarie  of  their  sport  to  sleepe  they 

And  to  his  wife,  that  now  full  soundly  slept. 
He  whispered  in  her  eare,  and  did  her  tell, 
That  it   was  he,  which  by   her  side   did 
dwell, 
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Aud   therefort!   prayd  her  wake,  to  heare 

Iiiiu  plaiiic. 
As  one  out  of  :i  drcainc  not  waked  well, 
She  tumd  her,  and  returned  backe  againe: 
Yet  her  for  to  awake  he  did  the  more  con- 

straiue. 


At  last  with  irkesom  trouble  she  abrayd; 
And  then  perceiving,  that  it  was  indeed 
Her  old  Malbt'cco,  which  did  her  upbrayd 
With   loosenesse   of  her  love  and  loathly 

deed, 
She  was  astonisht  with  exceeding  dreed, 
And  would  have  wakt  the  Satyre  by  her 

syde ; 
But  he  her  prayd,  for  mercy  or  for  meed, 
'J'o  save  his  life,  no  let  him  Ihj  descryde. 
But  hearken  to  his  lore,  and  all  his  counsell 

hyde. 

LI 

Tho  gan  he  her  perswade  to  leave  that  lewd 
And   loiithsom  life,  of  God  and  uuin  ab- 

hoitl, 
And  home  retumc,  where  all  should  be  re- 

newd 
With  (Kirfect  jieace  and  bandes  of  fresh  ac- 

eonl. 
And  she  nn-eivd  againe  to  bed  and  bord, 
As  if  no  tros|)as  ever  had  beene  donne: 
But  8h««  it  all  refused  at  one  word, 
And  bv  no  meanes  would  to  his  will  be 

won  no, 
But  chose  (iiiongst  the  jolly  Satyres  still  to 

woune. 

Lll 

He  wooed  her  till  day  spring  he  espyde; 
But  all  in  vaine:   and   then  tumd   to  the 

heard. 
Who  butted  liim  with  homes  on  everv  svde. 
And  ti-oile  downe  in  the  durt,  where  his 

hore  l)oard 
Was  f«»wly  dight,  and  he  of  death  afeard. 
Karly,  bi'fore  the  heavens  fairest  light 
Out  of  the  ruddv  east  was  fullv  reard, 
The  heanles  out  of  tlieir  foldes  were  loosed 

<iuight, 
And  he  emongst  the  rest  crept  forth  in  sor}' 

plight. 

LIII 

So  soonc  as  he  the  prison  dore  did  pas, 
He  ran  as  fast  as  both  his  feet  could  beare, 


And  neyer  looked  who  behind  him  wu^ 
Ne  scarsely  who  before:  like  as  a  beaie. 
That  creeping  close,  amongst  the  hifCf 

reare 
An  bony  combe,  the  wakefnll  dogs  eipj, 
And  him  assaylin^,  sore  his  carkas  tesn^ 
Tliat  hardly  he  with  life  away  does  flf. 
Ne  stayes,  till  safe  him  selfo  he  see 

jeopardy. 

UV 

Ne  stayd  he,  till  he  came  onto  the  pliee. 
Where    late    his    treasure    he    ent 

had; 
Where  when  he  fomid  it  not  (for  Tio» 

part  bace 
Had  it  purloyned  for  his  maister  bad) 
With  extreme  fury  he  became  quite  noad, 
And  ran  away,  ran  with  him  seue  suit: 
Thatwhosoitra«Bgelyh«ihim««i 

stadd, 
With  upstart  haire  and  staring  eyei  ^ 

may. 
From  Limbo  lake  him  late  escaped 

would  say. 

LV 

High  over  hilles  and  over  dales  he  fledd, 
As  if   the   wind  him  on  his  wingei  kid 

borne, 
Ne  banck  nor  bush  could  stay  him,  whes  kt 

spedd 
His  nimble  feet,  as  treading  still  on  tboflMj 
Griefe,  and    despight,  and    gealosyi  *^ 

sconie 
Did  all  the  ¥ray  him  follow  hard  behTiA 
And  he  hiniselfe  himselfe  loath*d  ao  ^ 

Ionic, 
So  shamefully  forlome  of  womankynd; 
That,  as  a  snake,  still  lurked  in  bis  weindcd 

mynd. 

L\T 

Still  fled  he  forward,  looking  backntf^ 

still 
Ne  stayd  his  flight,  nor  fearefull  agonyi 
Till  that  he  came  unto  a  rocky  hill. 
Over  the  sea  suspended  drea&ully. 
That  living  creature  it  would  ternfr^ 
To  looke  adowne,  or  upward  to  the  B^,^* 
From  thence  he  threw  him  selfe  dtfp"*" 

ously. 
All  desperate  of  his  fore-damned  ^p^. 
That  secmd  no  help  for  him  was  left  i>  ^ 

iug  sight. 
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LVII 

long  anguish  and  selfe-muid- 
houghty 

asted  and  forpined  quight, 
I   substance   was   consumed  to 

left,  but  like  an  aery  spright, 
rockes  he  fell  so  Hit  and  light, 
eby  receiv'd  no  hurt  at  all; 
1  on  a  craggy  cliff  to  light; 
rith  crooked  clawes  so  long  did 

last  he  found  a  cave  with  en- 

I  small. 

LVIII 

le  he  creepes,  and  thenceforth 

>uild  his  balefull  mansion, 
keneSy  and  continuall  feare 
i  fall,  which  ever  and  anon 
h  huge  ruine  him  to  fall  upon, 
never  sleepe,  but  that  one  eye 
ceepes  for  that  occasion; 
i  he  in  tranquillity, 
Howes  beat  his  bowre  so  boyst- 

• 

LIX 

J  wont  on  ought  to  feed 

ad  frogs,  his  pasture  poyson- 

cold  complexion  doe  breed 
d,  or  humour  rancorous, 
ubt  and  dread  suspitious, 
th  curelesse  care  consume  the 

stomacke  with  gall  vitious, 
liver  with  internall  smart, 
finsftxe  the  soule  with  deathes 

II  dart. 

LX 

ever  dye,  but  dying  lives, 
mselfe  with  sorrow  new  sus- 

nd  life  attonce  unto  him  gives, 
11  pleasure  turnes  to  pleasing 

he  ever,  miserable  swaine, 

1  to  him  selfe  and  every  wight; 

hrough  privy  griefe  and  hor- 

aine, 

ieform*d,  that  he  has  quight 

18  a  man,  and  Gelosy  is  hight. 


CANTO   XI 

Britomart  chaceth  Ollyphant ; 

Findes  Scudamour  dUtrest : 
AMayes  the  house  of  Busyrane, 

Where  Loves  spoyles  are  ezprest. 


O  HATEFULL  hellish  snake  I    what  Furie 

furst 
Brought  thee  from  balefull  house  of  Pro- 
serpine, 
Where  in  her  bosome  she  thee  long  had 

nurst. 
And  fostred  up  with  bitter  milke  of  tine, 
Fowle  Gealosy  !  that  turnest  love  divine 
To  joylesse  oread,  and  mak'st  the  loving 

hart 
With  hatefull  thoughts  to  languish  and  to 

pine. 
And    feed    it  selfe   with    selfe-consuming 

smart? 
Of  all  the  passions  in  the  mind  thou  vilest 

art. 

II 

O  let  him  far  be  banished  away. 

And  in  his  stead  let  Love  for  ever  dwell, 

Sweete  Love,  that  doth  his  golden  wings 

embay 
In    blessed    nectar,    and    pure     pleasures 

well. 
Untroubled  of  vile  feare  or  bitter  fell. 
And  ye,  faire  ladies,  that  your  kingdomes 

make 
In  th*  harts  of  men,  them  governe  wisely 

well, 
And  of  faire  Britomart  ensample  take. 
That  was  as  trew  in  love  as  turtle  to  her 

make. 

HI 

Who  with  Sir  Satyrane,  as  earst  ye  red. 
Forth   ryding   from   Malbeccoes   hostlesse 

hous. 
Far  off  aspyde  a  young  man,  the  which 

fled 
From  an  huge  geaunt,  that  with  hideous 
And    hatefull    outrage    long    him    chaced 

thus ; 
It  was  that  Ollyphant,  the  brother  deare 
Of  that  Argante  vile  and  vitious. 
From  whom  the  Squyre  of  Dames  was  reft 

whylere ; 
This  all  as  bad  as  she,  and  worse,  if  worse 

ought  were. 
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IV 

For  as  the  sister  did  in  feminine 
And  filthy  lust  excecde  all  woman  kinde, 
So  he  surpassed  his  sex  masculine, 
In  beastly  use,  all  that  I  ever  finde: 
Whom  when  as  Britomart  beheld  behinde 
The  fearefull  boy  so  greedily  poursew. 
She  was  emmoved  in  her  noble  minde 
T'  employ  her  puissaunce  to  his  reskew. 
And  pricked   fiercely  forward,  where  she 
did  him  vew. 


Ne  was  Sir  Satyrane  her  far  behinde. 
But  with   like  fierceuesse  did  ensew  the 

chace: 
Whom  when  the  gyaunt  saw,  he  soone  re- 

sinde 
His  former  suit,  and  from  them  fled  apace: 
They  after  both,  and  boldly  bad  him  bace. 
And  each  did  strive  the  other  to  outgoe; 
But  he  them  both  outran  a  wondrous  space. 
For  lie  was  long,  and  swift  as  any  roe. 
And  now  made  better  speed,  t'  escape  his 

feared  foe. 

VI 

It  was  not  Satyrane,  whom  he  did  feare, 

But  Britomart  the  ilowre  of  chastity; 

For  he  the  jwwre  of  oliaste  hands  might  not 

bcare. 
But  al waves  did  their  dread  encounter  fly: 
And  now  so  fust  his  fcr*t  he  did  apply. 
That  he  has  gotten  to  a  forrest  neare. 
Where  he  is  shrowdwl  in  security. 
The  wood   they  enter,  and   search  everie 

where ; 
They  searched  diversely,  so  both  divided 

were. 

\ll 

Fayre  Britomart  so  long  him  followed, 
Tliat  she  at  last  came  to  a  f ountaine  sheare. 
By  which  there  lay  a  knight  all  wallowed 
Upon  the  j^nissy  ground,  and  by  him  neare 
His  haberjeon,  liis  helmet,  and  his  speare: 
A  little  of,  his  shield  was  rudely  throwne. 
On  which  the  Winged  Boy  in  colours  cleare 
Depeincted  was,  full  easie  to  be  knowne. 
And  he  thereby,  where  ever  it  in  field  was 
showne. 

VIII 

His  face  upon  the  grownd  did  groveling  ly. 
As  if  he  liad  beene  slombring  in  the  shade. 


That  the  brave  mayd  would  not  for  e< 
Out  of  his  quiet  slomber  him  abrade, 
Nor  seeme  too  suddeinly  him  to  invade: 
Still  as  she  stood,  she  heard  with  griev 

throb 
Him  grone,  as  if  his  hart  were  peeoes  mide. 
And  with  most  painefuU  pangs  to  a^ 

sob. 
That  pitty  did  the  virginB  hart  of 

rob. 

IX 

At  last  forth  breaking  into  bitter  plaintei 
He  sayd:  <0  soverayne  Lord,  that  iit*itai 

hye. 
And  raignst  in  blis  amongst  thy  bkyrf 

saintes. 
How  suffrest  thou  such  shamefoll  croft\tjt 
So  long  unwreaked  of  thine  enimy  ? 
Or  liast  thou,  Lord^  of  good  mens  caiw 

heed? 
Or  doth  thy  justice  sleepe,  and  silently  T 
What  booteth  then  the  good  and  righteoM 

deed. 
If  goodnesse  find  no  grace,  nor  nghteoiiM> 

no  meed  ? 


<  If  good  find  grace,  and  righteonsnei  n* 

ward. 
Why  then  is  Amoret  in  caytive  band, 
Sith  that  more  bounteous  creature  nertf 

far*d 
On  foot  upon  the  face  of  living  land  ? 
Or  if  that  hevenly  justice  may  withstaai 
The  wrongfull  outrage  of  unnghteoni  9/^ 
Why  then  is  Busirane  with  wicked  band 
Suffred,  these  seven  monethes  day  in  lecict 

den 
My  lady  and  my  love  so  cruelly  to  pen? 

XI 

<  My  lady  and  my  love  is  cruelly  pend 
In  dolef uU  darkenes  from  the  vew  of  diji 
Whilcst   deadly  torments  doe    her  eb>^ 

brest  rend. 
And  the  sharpe  Steele  doth  iiTe  her  htft  0 

tway. 
All  for  she  Scudamore  will  not  denay. 
Yet  thou,  vile  man,  vile  Scodamoce,  tf^ 

sound, 
Ne  canst  her  ayde,  ne  canst  her  foe  disiD*^' 
Unworthy  wretch  to  tread  upon  the  grcnt^ 
For  whom  so  faire  a  lady  feelet  so  itf*  * 

wound.' 
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XII 

age  heape  of  smgulfes  did  op- 

ie 

ng  soule,  and  swelling  throbs 

^acb 

toung  with  pangs  of  drerinesse, 
remnant  of  his  plaintife  speach, 

layes  were  come  to  their  last 

I. 

1  she  heard,  and  saw  the  ghastly 

into  his  life  to  make  a  breach, 
Teat  ruth  and  terrour  she  was 

Lst   from   her   cage  the  wearie 
:  would  flit. 

XIII 

g  downe,  she  him  amoved  light; 
ivith  somewhat  starting,  up  gan 

him  behind  a  stranger  knight, 
>  living  creature  he  mistooke, 
indignaunce  he  that  sight  for- 

againe  himselfe  disdainef ully 

h*  earth  with  his  faire  forhead 

ke: 

)old  virgin  seeing,  gan  apply 

;  to  his  griefe,  and  spake  thus 

;esly : 

XIV 

le    knight,   whose    deepe    con- 

d  griefe 

;s  t'  exceede  the  powre  of  pa- 

e, 
hevenly  grace  some  good  re- 

ubmit  you  to  High  Providence, 
your  noble  hart  prepense, 
!  sorrow  in  tlie  world  is  lesse 
»8  might  and  values  confidence. 
1  bide  the  burden  of  distresse 
lere  thinke  to  live:  for  life  is 
chednesse. 

XV 

faire  sir,  doe  comfort  to  you 

read  what  wicked  felon  so 

fd  you,  and  thrald  your  gentle 

^* 

s  hand  may  helpe  to  ease  your 


And  wreake  your  sorrow  on  your  cniell 

foe; 
At  least  it  faire  endevour  will  apply.' 
Those  feeling  words  so  neare  the  quicke 

did  goe, 
I'hat  up  his  head  he  reared  easily, 
And  leaning  on  his  elbowe,  these  few  words 

lett  fly: 

XVI 

'What  boots  it  plaine  that  cannot  be  re- 

drest. 
And  sow  vaine  sorrow  in  a  fruitlesse  eare, 
Sith  powre  of  hand,  nor  skill  of  learned 

brest, 
Ne  worldly  price  cannot  redeeme  my  deare 
Out  of  her  thraldome  and  continuall  feare  ? 
For  he,  the  tyrant,  which  her  hath  in  ward 
By  strong  enchauntments  and  blacke  mag- 

icke  leare. 
Hath  in  a  dungeon  deepe  her  close  embard, 
And  many  dreadf  ull  f eends  hath  pointed  to 

her  gard. 

XVII 

*  There  he  tormenteth  her  most  terribly, 
And  day  and  night  afflicts   with   mortall 

paine. 
Because  to  yield  him  love  she  doth  deny. 
Once  to  me  yold,  not  to  be  yolde  againe: 
But  yet   by   torture   he   would    her    oon- 

straine 
Love  to  conceive  in  her  disdainfuU  brest; 
Till  so  she  doe,  she  must  in  doole  remaine, 
Ne  may  by  living  meanes  be  thence  relest: 
What  boots  it  then  to  plaine  that  cannot  be 

redrest  ?  * 

XVIII 

With  this  sad  hersall  of  his  heavy  stresse 
The  warlike  damzell  was  empassiond  sore, 
And  sayd:  'Sir  knight,  your  cause  is  no- 
thing lesse 
Then  is  your  sorrow,  certes,  if  not  more; 
For  nothing  so  much  pitty  doth  implore, 
As  gentle  ladyes  helplesse  misery. 
But  yet,  if  please  ye  listen  to  my  lore, 
I  will,  with  proofe  of  last  extremity. 
Deliver  her  fro  thence,  or  with  her  for  you 
dy.' 

XIX 

*  Ah !  gentlest  knight  alive,'  sayd  Scuda- 

more, 
'  What  huge  heroicke  magnanimity 
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Dwells    in    thy   bounteous    brest?    what 

couldst  thou  more, 
If  shee  were  thme,  and  thou  as  now  am  I  ? 
O  spare  thy  happy  dales,  and  them  apply 
To  better  boot,  but  let  me  die,  that  ought; 
More  is  more  losse:  one  is  enough  to  dy.' 

*  Life  is  not  lost,'  said  she,  *  for  which  is 

bought 
Endlesse  renowm,  that  more  then  death  is 
to  be  sought/ 

XX 

Thus  shee  at  length  persuaded  him  to  rise. 
And  with  her  wend,  to  see  what  new  sue- 

eesse 
Mote  him  befall  upon  new  enterprise: 
His  annes,  which  he  had  vowed  to  dispro- 

fesse. 
She  gathered  up  and  did  about  him  dresse, 
And  his  forwandrcd  steed  unto  him  gott: 
So  forth  they  both  yfere  make  their  pro- 

gresst', 
And  march  nut  past  the  mountenaunce  of  a 

shott, 
Till  thev  arriv'd  whereas  their  purpose  they 

did  plott. 

XXI 

There  they  dismounting,  drew  their  weap- 
ons bold, 
And  stoutly  came  unto  the  castle  g^tc. 
Whereas  no  gate  they  found,  them  to  with- 
hold, 
Kor  ward  to  wait  at  mome  and  evening 

late; 
But  in  the  porch,  that  did  them  sore  amate, 
A  flaming  tire,  yniixt  with  smouldr^'  smoke 
And  stinking   sulphure,  that  with  griesly 

liate 
And    dreadfull   horror  did   all   entraimce 

choke. 
Enforced   them  their  forward  footing  to 
revoke. 

XXII 

Greatlv  tliereat  was  Britomart  dismavd, 
Ne  in  timt  stownd  wist  how  her  selfo  to 

bcare; 
For  daungcr  vaine  it  were  to  have  assayd 
That  crucll  element,  which  all  things  feare, 
Ne  none  can  suffer  to  npprochen  neare: 
And  turning    backe   to   Scudamour,   thus 

savd: 

•  What     monstrous    enmity    provoke    we 

heare, 


Foolhardy  as  th'  Earthes  children,  the  wl 

made 
Batteill  a£;ainst  the  gods  ?  to  we  a  goc 

vade. 

XXIII 

*  Daunger  without  discretioo  to  attempt 
Inglorious  and  beastlike  is:  therefore,  0 

knight, 
Aread  what  course  of  you  if  safest  demp^ 
And  how  we  with  our  foe  may  oome  to 

fight.' 
'This  is,' quoth  he,  'the  dolorous  desncH 
W^hich  earst  to  you  I  playnd:  for  n 

may 
This  fire  be  quencht  by  any  witt  or  migkt, 
Ne  yet  by  any  meanes  remoT*d  awny; 
So  mighty  be  th'  enchauntments  wlucb 

same  do  stay. 

XXIV 

<  What  is  there  ells,  but  cease  these  i 

lesse  paines, 
And  leave  me  to  my  former  lang^uishiB^T 
Faire  Amorett  must  dwell  in  wicked  chaiii^ 
And  Scudamore  here  die  with  sorrowing.' 

<  Perdy,  not  so,'  saide  shee;  *for  sbtmefnl 

thing 
Yt  were  t'  abandon  noble  chevisaunce, 
For  she  we  of  perill,  without  TeDtnring: 
Rather  let  try  extremities  of  chaunce, 
Then  enterprised  praise  for  dread  to  dii- 

avaunce.' 

XXV 

Therewith,  resolv'd  to  pfrove  her  at&oit 

might, 
Her  ample  shield  she  threw  before  kr 

face,  ...  3 

And  her  swords  point  directing  forW^ 

right, 
Assayld  the  flame,  the  which  eftetoonei 

five  place, 
it  selfe  divide  with  eqiiall  spseSi 
Tliat  through  she  passed,  as  a  tbonder  bott 
Perceth  the  yieldmg  ayre,  and  doth  dis- 
place 
The  soring  clouds  into  sad  showres  ymo^l 
So  to  her  yold  the  flames,  and  did  th0>^ 
force  revolt. 

XXVI 

Whome  whenas  Scudamour  saw  past  tli 

fire. 
Safe  and  untoucht,  he  likewise  gan  WMmjt 
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1  greedy  will  and  envious  desire, 

bad  the  stubborue  ilaines  to  yield  him 

way: 
cruell  Mulciber  would  not  obay 
tbreatfull  pride,  but  did  the  more  aug- 
ment 
mighty  rage,  and  with  imperious  sway 
I  forst  (maulgre)  his  fercenes  to  relent, 

>  backe  retire,  all  scorcht  and  pitifully 

brent. 

XXVII 

h  huge  impatience  he  inly  swelt, 

re  for  great  sorrow  tliat  he  could  not  pas 

or  the  burning  torment  which  he  felt; 
I  with  fell  woodnes  he  effierced  was, 
I  wilfully  him  throwing  on  the  gras, 
beat  and  bounse  his  head  and  brest  f  ul 

sore; 

>  whiles  the  championesse  now  entred 

has 

I  utmost  rowme,  and  past  the  formost 
dore, 

t  utmost  rowme,  abounding  with  all  pre- 
cious store. 

XXVIII 

round  about,  the  walls  yclothed  were 

h  goodly  amis  of  great  majesty, 

ven  with  gold  and  silke  so  close  and 

nere, 
t  the  rich  metall  lurked  privily, 
faining  to  be  hidd  from  envious  eye; 
here,  and  there,  and  every  where  un- 

wares 
hewd  it  selfe,  and  shone  unwillingly; 
eadiscolourd  snake,  whose  hidden  snares 
ough  the  greene  gras  his  long  bright 

bumisht  back  declares. 

XXIX 

I  in  those  tapets  weren  fashioned 

17  faire  pourtraicts,  and  many  a  faire 

f eate ; 

11  of  love,  and  al  of  lusty-hed, 
»e       d  by  their  semblaunt,  did  entreat; 
I  fcnc  all  Cupids  warres  they  did  rej^eate, 
i  cruell    battailes,   which   he   whilome 

fought 
t  all  the  gods,  to  make  his  empire 

great; 

!8    the    huge    massacres,   which    he 

wrought 
mighty  kings  and  kesars,  into  thraldome 

brought. 


XXX 

Therein  was  writt,   how   often  thondring 

Jove 
Had  felt  the  point  of  his  hart  perchig  dart, 
And  leaving  heavens  kingdome,  here  did 

rove 
In  straunge  disg^uize,  to  slake  his  scalding 

smart; 
Now  like  a  ram,  faire  Helle  to  pervart, 
Now  like  a  bull,  Europa  to  withdi*aw: 
Ah  !  how  the  fearefull  ladies  tender  hart 
Did  lively  seeme  to  tremble,  when  she  saw 
The  huge  seas  under  her  t'  obay  her  ser- 

vaunts  law  I 

XXXI 

Soone  after  that,  into  a  golden  showre 
Him  selfe  he  chaung'd,  faire  Danae  to  vew, 
And  through  the  roof e  of  her  strong  brasen 

towre 
Did  raine  into  her  lap  an  hony  dew. 
The  whiles  her  foolish  garde,  that  litle  knew 
Of  such  deceipt,  kept  th'  yron  dore  fast 

bard. 
And  watcht,  that  none  should  enter  nor  is- 

sew; 
Yaine  was  the  watch,  and  bootlesse  all  the 

ward, 
Whenas  the  god  to  golden  hew  him  selfe 

transfard. 

XXXII 

Then  was  he  turnd  into  a  snowy  swan, 
To  win  faire  Leda  to  his  lovely  trade: 
O  wondrous  skill  and  sweet  wit  of  the  man, 
That  her  in  daffadillies  sleeping  made. 
From  scorching  heat  her  daintie  limbes  to 

shade : 
Whiles  the  proud  bird,  ruffing  his  fethers 

wyde 
And  brushing  his  faire  brest,  did  her  in- 
vade I 
Shee   slept,  yet  twixt  her  eielids   closely 

spyde 
How  towards  her  he  rusht,  and  smiled  at 
his  pryde. 

XXXIII 

Then  shewd  it  how  the  Thebane  Semelee, 
Deceivd  of  gealous  Juno,  did  require 
To  see  him  in  his  soverayne  majestee, 
Armd  with  his  thunderbolts  and  lightning 

fire, 
Whens  dearely  she  with  death  bought  her 

desire. 
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But  faire  Alcmena  better  match  did  make, 
Joying  his  love  in  likenes  more  entire: 
Three  nights  in  one  they  say  that  for  her 

sake 
He  then  did  put,  her  pleasures  lenger  to 

partake. 

XXXIV 

Twise  was  he  seene  in  soaring  eagles  shape, 
And  with  wide  winges  to  beat  the  buxome 

ay  re: 
Once,  when  he  with  Asterie  did  scape, 
Againe,  when  as  the  Trojane  boy  so  fayre 
He  snatcht  from  I<la  hill,  and  with  him  bare: 
"Wondrous  delight  it  was,  there  to  behould 
How  the  rude  shepheards  after  him  did  stare, 
Trembling   through   feare   least  down  he 

fallen  should. 
And  often   to   him  calling  to  take  surer 

hould. 

XXXV 

In  Satyres  sliape  Antiopa  he  snatcht: 
And  like  a  fire,  when  he  Aegin'  assayd: 
A  shcpeheard,  when  Mnemosyne  he  catcht: 
And  like  a  serpent  to  the  Thmcian  mayd. 
Whyles  thus  on  earth  great  Jove  these  pa- 

geaunts  phivd, 
The  Winged  Boy  did  thrust  into  his  throne, 
And  scoffing,  thus  unto  his  mother  sayd: 
*  Lo  !  now  tlie  lievens  obey  to  me  alone. 
And  tike  me  for  their  Jove,  whiles  Jove  to 

earth  is  gone/ 

XXX\T 

And   thou,   faire  Phcebus,  in   thy  colours 

bright 
Wast  there  enwoven,  and  the  sad  distresse 
In  which  tluit  boy  thee  plonged,  for  de- 

spight 
That  tliou  bewray'dst  his  mothers  wanton- 

nesse. 
When  she  with  Mars  was  meynt  in  joyful- 

nesse : 
Forthy  he  thrild  thoe  with  a  leaden  dart. 
To  love   faire  Daphne,  which  thee  loved 

lesw: 
I^sse  she  thee  loy*d  then  was  thy  just  de- 

sart, 
Yet  was  thy  love  her  death,  and  her  death 

was  thy  smart. 

XXXVII 

So  lovodst  thou  the  lusty  Hyacinct, 

So  lovedst  thou  the  faire  Coronis  deare: 


Yet  both  are  of  thy  haplesae  hand 

tinct, 
Yet  both  in  ilowres  doe  lire,  and  lore  tki 

beare, 
The  one  a  paunce,  the  other  a  sweet ' 
For  griefe  whereof,  ye  mote  have  umj 

seene 
The  god  himself  e  rending  his  golden  he 
And  breaking  quite  his  garlond  ever  fir 
With  other  signes  of  sorrow  and 

teene. 

XXX  viu 

Both  for  those  two,  and  for  his  owne 

soime. 
The  somie  of  Cliraene,  he  did  repent, 
Who,   bold   to   guide  the  charet  of  ik 

sunne, 
Himselfe  in  thousand  peeces  fondly  rent, 
And  all  the  world  with  flashing  fire  bieBt: 
So  like,  that  all  the  walles  £d  seenw  to 

tlame. 
Yet  cruell  Cupid,  not  herewith  oont 
Forst  him  ef tsoones  to  follow  otl  flb 

And  love  a  shephards  daughter  kw 

dearest  dame. 

XXXIX 

He  loved  Isse  for  his  dearest  dame, 
And  for  her  sake  her  cattell  fedd  a  whOe, 
And  for  her  sake  a  cowheard  vile  becADMb 
The  servant  of  Admetus,  cowheard  vik, 
Whiles  that  from  heaven  he  suffered  6i- 

ile. 
Long  were  to  tell  each  other  lovely  fltt, 
Now  like  a  lyon,  hunting  after  spoile, 
Now  like  a  stag,  now  like  a  fauleon  flit: 
All  which  in  that  faire  arras  was  most  H^ 

writ 

XL 

Next  unto  him  was  Neptune  pictured. 
In  his  divine  resemblance  wondrous  lyke: 
His  face  was  rugged,  and  his  hoarie  bed 
Dropped  with  brackish  deaw;  his  threeforiEt 

pyke 
He  steamly  shooke,  and  therewith  fieic^ 

did  strvke 
The  raging  billowes,  that  on  eveir  syde 
They  trembling  stood,  and  made  a  kMf 

broad  dyke, 
That  his  swift  charet  might  have  ptsisgs 

wyde. 
Which  foure  ^ht  hippodamei  did  drav  ■ 

temewise  tyde. 
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XLI 

seahorses  did  seeme  to  snort  amayne, 
from  their  nosetlirilies  blow  the  brynie 

streame, 
t  made  the  sparckling  waves  to  smoke 

agayne, 
.  flame  with  gold,  but  the  white  fomy 

creame 
shine  with  silver,  and  shoot  forth  his 

beanie, 
god  himselfe  did  pensive  seeme  and 

sad, 
[  hong  adowne   his    head,   as   he   did 

dreame: 
privy  love  his  brest  empierced  had, 
ought  but  deare  Bisaltis  ay  could  make 

him  glad. 

XLII 

loved  eke  Iphimedia  deare, 
I  Aeolus  faire  daughter,  Arne  hight, 
whom  he  turnd  him  selfe  into  a  steare, 
I  fedd  on  fodder,  to  beguile  her  sight, 
a  to  win  Deucalions  daughter  bright, 
turnd  him  selfe  into  a  dolphin  f ayre ; 
I  like  a  winged  horse  he  tooke  his  flight, 
suaky-locke  Medusa  to  repayre, 
whom  he  got  faire  Pegasus,  that  flitteth 
in  the  ayre. 

XLIII 

:t  Satume  was,  (but  who  would  ever 

weene 
t  suUein  Satume  ever  weend  to  love  ? 
love  is  sullein,  and  Satumlike  seene, 
le  did  for  Erigone  it  prove,) 
t  to  a  centaure  did  him  selfe  transmove. 
>roov'd  it  eke  that  gratious  god  of  wine, 
sn,  for  to  compasse  Philliras  hard  love, 
turnd  himselfe  into  a  fruitf ull  vine, 
into  her  faire  bosome  made  his  grapes 

decline. 

XLIV 

g  were  to  tell  the  amorous  assayes, 
gentle  pangues,  with  which  he  maked 

meeke 
mightie  Mars,  to  leame  his  wanton 
playes: 
J  oft  for  Venus,  and  how  often  eek 
many  other    nymphes  he    sore    did 
shreek, 
h  womanish  teares,  and  with  im  warlike 

smarts, 
ily  moystening  his  horrid  cheeke. 


There    was    ho    painted    full  of  burning 

dartes. 
And  many  wide  woundes  launched  through 

his  inner  partes. 

XLV 

Ne  did  he  spare  (so  cruell  was  the  elfe) 
His  owne  deare  mother,  (ah !  why  should 

he  so  ?) 
Ne  did  he  spare  sometime  to  pricke  him- 
selfe. 
That  he  might  taste  the  sweet  consuming 

woe. 
Which  he  had  wrought  to  many  others  moe. 
But  to  declare  the  moumfuU  tragedyes. 
And  spoiles,  wherewith  he  all  the  ground 

did  strow. 
More  eath  to  number  with  how  many  eyes 
High   heven   beholdes  sad   lovers  nightly 
theeveryes. 

XLVI 

Kings,  queenes,  lords,  ladies,  knights,  and 

damsels  gent 
Were  heap'd  together  with  the  vulgar  sort, 
And  mingled  with  the  raskall  rablement. 
Without  respect  of  person  or  of  port, 
To   shew  Dan   Cupids  powre    and    great 

eflFort: 
And  romid  about,  a  border  was  entrayld 
Of  broken   bowes  and   arrowes    shivered 

short. 
And  a  long  bloody  river  through  them  ray  Id, 
So  lively  and  so  like  that  living  sence  it 

fayld. 

XLVII 

And  at  the  upper  end  of  that  faire  rowme, 
There  was  an  altar  built  of  pretious  stone, 
Of  passing  valew  and  of  great  renowme. 
On  which  there  stood  an  image  all  alone 
Of  massy  gold,  which  with  Ms  owne  light 

shone; 
And  winges  it  had  with  sondry  colours 

dight. 
More  sondry  colours  then  the  proud  pavone 
Beares  in  his  boasted  fan,  or  Iris  bright. 
When    her    discolourd     bow    she    spreds 

through  hevens  hight. 

XLVIII 

Blyndfold  he  was,  and  in  his  cruell  fist 
A  mortall  bow  and  arrowes  keene  did  hold, 
W^ith  which  he  shot  at  randon,  when  him 
list, 
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Some  headed  with  sad  lead,  some  with  pure 
gold;  * 

(Ah  !  maD,  beware  how  thou  those  dartes 
behold.) 

A  wounded  dragon  under  him  did  ly, 

AVhoso  hideous  tayle  his  lefte  foot  did  en- 
fold, 

And  with  a  shaft  was  shot  through  either 
eye. 

That  no  man  forth  might  draw,  ne  no  man 
remcdye. 

XLIX 

And  underneath  his  feet  was  written  thus, 
Unto  the  victor  of  the  gods  this  bee: 
And  all  the  people  in  tliat  am])le  hous 
Did    to    that  image   bowe   their    humble 

knee, 
And  oft  committed  fowle  idolatree. 
That     wondrous     sight     faire    Biitomart 

amsizd, 
Ne  seeing  could  her  wonder  satisfie, 
Hut  ever  more  and  more  ui)on  it  gazd, 
The  whiles  tlie  passing  brightnes  her  fraile 

senccs  dazd. 


Tho  as  she  backward  cast  her  busie  eye, 
To   search   each    secrete   of    that    goodly 

stod, 
Over  tin*  dore  thus  written  she  did  spye, 
liee  hold :  she  oft  and  oft  it  over-red, 
Yet  eould  not  find  what  sence  it  figured: 
Hut   what    so    were    therein    or  writ    or 

nieiit. 
She  was  no  whit  thereby  discouraged 
From  pr<)se<Miting  of  her  first  intent, 
But  forwanl  with  bold  steps  into  the  next 

roome  went. 

LI 

Much  favrer  then  the   former  was  that 

roome, 
And  richlier  by  many  partes  arayd; 
For  not  with  arras  made  in  painefull  loome. 
Hut  with  pure  gold,  it  all  was  overlayd, 
Wrougiit  with  wilde  antickes,  which  their 

follies  playd 
In  the  rich  metall,  as  they  living  were: 
A  thousand  monstrous  formes  therein  were 

made. 
Such  as   false   Love   doth  oft   upon   him 

weare. 
For   \jo\e  in   thousand  monstrous  formes 

doth  oft  appeare. 


And  all  about,  the  glistring  wsUes  i 

hong 
With  warlike  spoilet  and  with  * 

prayes 
Of    mightie    conquerours    and    d^plu 

strong. 
Which  were  whiloine   oaptived 

dayes 
To  cruell  Love,  and  wrought  their  own 

decayes: 
Their  swerds  and  speres  were  broke, 

hauberques  rent, 
And  their  proud  girlonda  of  tiyiiinpii 

bayes 
Troden  in  dust  with  fury  insolent, 
To  shew  the  victors  might  and  mofrihMl 

intent. 

Lin 

The  warlike  mayd,  beholding  earnestly 
The  g^)dly  ordinaunce  of  this  rich  XMOb, 
Did  greatly  wonder,  ne  could  sal      f 
Her  greedy  eyes  with  gazing  a  1  »: 

But  more  she  mervaud  that  iw  i«i 

trace 
Nor  wight  appear'd,  but  wasteful!  oqfr 

nesse 
And  solcnme  silence  over  all  that  plaee: 
Straunge  thing  it  seem'd,  that  none  vu  tl 

possesse 
So  rich  purveyannce,  ne  them  keeps  i 

carefulnesse. 

LIV 

And  as  she  lookt  about,  she  did  behold 
How  over  that  same  dore  was  li 

writ. 
Be  boldef  he  bdde,  and  every  where  BehtH 
That  much  she  muz'd,  yet  coidd  not  eoi' 

stnie  it 
By  any  ridling  skill  or  commnne  wit 
At  last  she  spyde  at  that  rowmes  npperav 
Another  yron  dore,  on  which  was  writ, 
Be  not  too  bold ;  whereto  thongh  she  did  btsA 
Her  earnest  minde,  yet  wist  not  wbsft  ^ 

might  intend. 

LV 

Thus  she  there  wayted  nntill  eventjd^ 
Yet  living  creature  none  she  saw  appesfes 
And  now  sad  shadowes  can  the  world  ti 


hyde 


From  mortall  vew,  and  wmp  in  daita''' 
dreare; 
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againe  the  second  evening 

jred  with  her  sable  vestiment, 

ith  the  worlds  f aire  beautie  she  hath 

ent: 

len  the  second  watch  was  almost 

LSty 

sen  dore  flew  open,  and  in  went 
tomarty  as  she  had  late  forecast, 
f  ydle  showes  nor  of  false  charmes 
^hast. 

XXX 

as  she  was  entred,  ix)wnd  about 
jt  her  eies,  to  see  what  was  be- 
)me 

ose  persons  which  she  saw  without: 
they  streight  were  vanisht  all  and 
»me, 

J  wight  she  saw  in  all  that  roome, 
kt  same  woefull  lady,  both  whose 
inds 

unden  fast,  that  did  her  ill  become, 
small  waste  girt  rownd  with  yron 
inds, 

brasen  pillour,  by  the  which  she 
ands. 

XXXI 

before,  the  vile  enchaunter  sate, 
straunge  characters  of  his  art: 

ing  blood  he  those  characters  wrate, 

lly  dropping  from  her  dying  hart, 
transfixed  with  a  cruell  dart; 

perforce  to  make  her  him  to  love. 

>  can  love  the  worker  of  her  smart  ? 

ind  charmes  he  formerly  did  prove; 

sand  charmes  could  not  her  stedfast 

irt  remove. 

XXXII 

that  virgin  knight  he  saw  in  place, 
:ed  bookes  in  hast  he  overthrew, 
ag  his  long  labours  to  deface; 
3ely  running  to  that  lady  trew, 
•ous  knife  out  of  his  pocket  drew, 
ich  he  thought,  for  villeinous  de- 
)ight, 

)rmented  bodie  to  embrew: 
stout  damzell  to  him  leaping  light, 
sd  hand  withheld,  and  maistered  his 
light. 

XXXIII 

T,  to  whom  his  fury  first  he  ment, 
ked  weapon  rashly  he  did  wrest. 


And  turning  to  herselfe  his  fell  intent, 
Unwares  it  strookc  into  her  snowie  chest, 
That  litle  drops  empurpled  her  faire  brest. 
Exceeding  wroth  therewith  the  virgin  g^w, 
Albe  the  wound  were  nothing  deepe  im- 
prest, 
And  fiercely  forth  her  mortall  blade  she 

drew. 
To  give  him  the  reward  for  such  vile  outrage 
dew. 

XXXIV 

So  mightily  she  smote  him,  that  to  ground 
He  fell  halfe  dead;  neirt  stroke  him  should 

have  slaine. 
Had  not  the  lady,  which  by  him  stood  bound, 
Demly  unto  her  called  to  abstaine 
From  doing  him  to  dy;  for  else  her  paine 
Should  be  remedilesse,  sith  none  but  hee. 
Which  wrought  it,  could  the  same  recure 

ag^aine. 
Therewith  she  stayd  her  hand,  loth  stayd  to 

bee; 
For  life  she  him  envyde,  and  long'd  revenge 

to  see: 

XXXV 

And  to  him  said:  *  Thou  wicked  man  I  whose 

meed 
For  so  huge  mischiefe  and  vile  villany 
Is  death,  or  if  that  ought  doe  death  exceed. 
Be  sure  that  nought  may  save  thee  from  to 

dy, 
But  if  that  thou  this  dame  doe  presently 
Restore  unto  her  health  and  former  state; 
This  doe  and  live,  els  dye  undoubtedly.' 
He,  glad  of  life,  that  lookt  for  death  but 

late, 
Did  yield  him  selfe  right  willing  to  prolong 

his  date: 

XXXVI 

And  rising  up,  gan  streight  to  overlooke 
Those  cursed  leaves,  his  charmes  back  to 

reverse; 
Full  dreadfuU  thinges  out  of  that  balefull 

booke 
He  red,  and  measured  many  a  sad  verse. 
That  horrour  gan  the  virgins  hart  to  perse, 
And  her  faire  locks  up  stared  stifFe  on  end. 
Hearing  him  those  same  bloody  lynes  re- 

herse; 
And  all  the  while  he  red,  she  did  extend 
Her  sword  high  over  him,  if  ought  he  did 

offend. 
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He  wailed  womanlike  with  many  a  teare, 
And  every  wood  and  every  valley  wyde 
lie  fild  with  Uylas  name;  the  nymphes  eke 
Hylas  cryde. 

VIII 

His  garment  nether  was  of  silke  nor  say, 
But  |)aynted  plumes,  in  goodly  order  dight, 
Like  as  the  sunburnt  Indians  do  aray 
Their    tawney   bodies,   in   their    proudest 

plight: 
As  those  same  plimies,  so  seemd  he  vaine 

and  light, 
That  by  his  gsite  might  easily  appeare; 
For  still  he  far'd  as  dauncing  in  delight, 
And  in  his  luind  a  windy  fan  did  beare. 
That  in  the  ydle  ayre  he  mov'd  still  here 

and  theare. 

IX 

And  him  bcs'de  marcht  amorous  Dcsyre, 
"Who  seemd  of  ryper  yeares  then  th*  other 

swayne. 
Yet  was  that  other  swayne  this  elders  syre. 
And  gave   him   beuig,  commune  to  them 

twajTie: 
His  garment  was  disguysetl  very  vayne. 
And  his  embr<Klered  bonet  snt  awry; 
Twixt  both  his  hands  few  sjtarks  he  close 

did  stray ne. 
Which  still  he  blew,  and  kindled  busily, 
U'hat  soone  thev  life  conceived,  and  forth  in 

llames  did  tly. 

X 

Next  after  him  went  Doubt,  who  was  yclad 
In  a  discolourM  cote  of  straungc  disgiiysc. 
That  at  Iuh  iKicke  a  brode  capui'cio  haci. 
And  sh'cves  d('|)endaunt  Albani'se-wyse: 
He  liMikt  askew  with  his  nnstrustfull  eyes, 
And  nycely  trtnle,  as  thonies  lay  in  his  way, 
Or  that  the  fiore  to  shrinke  he  di<l  avvsis 
And  on  a  broken  reed  he  still  did  stav 
His  feeble  ste]»,  which  shrunck  when  hard 
thereon  he  Liv. 

XI 

With  him  went  Daunger,  clothed  in  ragged 

wi'e<l. 
Made  of  iNMiros  skin,  tliat  him  more  dread- 

fnll  made. 
Yet  liis  owne  face  was  dreadful!,  no  did 

need 
Strauiig(>   hfirrour   to  deformc  his  griesly 

shade: 


A  net  in  th'  one  hand,  and  a  rusty  bla^ 
In  th'  other  was,  this  Mischiefe,  that 

hap; 
With  th'  one  his  foes  he  threatned  k 

vade, 
AVith  th'  other  he  his  friends  ment  to  a 

wrap: 
For  whom  he  could  not  kill  he  p 

entrap. 

XII 

Next  him  was  Feare,  all  arm'd  from  to| 

toe. 
Yet  thought    himselfe    not   safe  ena 

thereby. 
But  feard  each   shadow  moving   too  of 

froe. 
And  his  owne  armes  when  glittering  he  dil 

spy, 

Or  clashing  heard,  he  fast  away  did  flj. 
As  ashes  pale  of  hew,  and  wingyheeld; 
And  evermore  on  Daunger  iixt  his  trtf 
Gainst  whom  he  alwayes  bent  a  bi 

shield. 
Which  his  right  hand  unarmed  fearef 

did  wield. 

XIII 

With  him  went  Hope  in  rancke,  a  )aa^ 

some  mayd. 
Of  chearef  ull  looke  and  lovely  to  behoU; 
In  silken  samite  she  was  light  aiayd, 
And  her  fayre  lockes  were  woven  ap  ii 

She  alway  smyld,  and  in  her  hand  did  bold 
An  holy  water  sprinckle,  dipt  in  deowe, 
With  which  she  sprinckled  favours  ■iiBi' 

fold 
On  whom  she  list,  and  did  great  liking 

sheowe. 
Great  liking  unto  many,  bat  tme  WfC  to 

feowe. 

XIV 

And  after  them  Dissemblaunee  and  Si^ 

pect 
Marcht  in  one    rancke,  yet  an  uneqav^ 

l^aire: 
For  she  was  gentle  and  of  milde  aspect, 
Courteous  to  all  and  seeming  debonairSi 
(roodly  adorned  and  exceeding  fairer 
Yet  was  that  all  but  paynted  and  jott' 

h)ynd,  ^^ 

And  her  bright  browes  were  deekt  vv 

borrowed  haire: 
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were  forged,  and  her  words  false 

d, 

is  in   her   hand  two  clewes  of 
she  twynd. 

XV 

fowle,  ill  favoured,  and  grim, 
iebrowes  looking  still  askaunce; 
3  Dissemblaunce  laught  on  him, 
on   her   with  daungerous   eye- 
nce, 

}  nature  in  his  countenaunce; 
eies  did  never  rest  in  place, 
i  each  where,  for  feare  of  hid 
haunce ; 

attis  still  before  his  face, 
bich  he  stil  did  peep,  as  forward 
id  pace. 

XVI 
went  Griefe  and   Fury   matcht 

n  sable  sorrowfully  clad, 

ging  his  dull  head,  with  heavy 

e, 

ing  more  then  seeming  sad: 

pincers  m  his  hand  he  had, 

I  he  pinched  people  to  the  hart, 

henceforth  a  wretched  life  they 

inguor  and  consuming  smart, 
1  day   with  inward  wounds   of 
ITS  dart. 

xvn 

'as  full  ill  appareiled 
.t  naked  nigh  she  did  appeare, 
ly  looks  and  dreadfull  drerihed; 
er  backe  her  garments  she  did 

'» 

her  head  ofte  rent  her  snarled 

e: 

;  hand  a  firebrand  shee  did  tosse 

ead,  still  roming  here  and  there ; 

red  deare  in  chace  embost, 

of   his    safety,   hath   his    right 

lost. 

xvni 
.  went   Displeasure  and  Pleas- 

e, 

lompish  and  full  sullein  sad, 
^  downe  his  heavy  coimtenaunce ; 
all  fresh  and  full  of  joyaunce 


As  if  no  sorrow  she  ne  felt  ne  drad; 
That  evill  matched   paire  they  seemd  to 

bee: 
An  angry  waspe  th'  one  in  a  viall  had, 
Th'  other  in  hers  an  hony-laden  bee. 
Thus  marched  these  six  couples  forth  in 

faire  degree. 

XIX 

After  all  these  there  marcht  a  most  fiure 

dame. 
Led  of  two  grysie  villeins,  th'  one  De- 

spight. 
The  other  cleped  Cruelty  by  name: 
She,  dolef  ull  lady,  like  a  dreary  spright 
Cald  by   strong  charmes  out  of  etemall 

night. 
Had  deathes  owne  ymage  figurd  in  her  face. 
Full  of  sad  signes,  feairull  to  livuig  sight, 
Yet  in  that  horror  shewd  a  seemely  grace, 
And    with    her    feeble  feete  did  move  a 

comely  pace. 

XX 

Her  brest  all  naked,  as  nett  yvory. 
Without  adome  of  gold  or  silver  bright, 
Wherewith  the  oraftesman  wonts  it  beaut- 

ify, 

Of  her  dew  honour  was  despoyled  qnight. 
And  a   wide   wound   therein    (O   rueful! 

sight  1) 
Entrenched     deep    with    knyfe    accursed 

keene. 
Yet    freshly   bleeding  forth  her  fainting 

spright, 
(The    worke  of    cruell  hand)   was  to  be 

scene. 
That  dyde  in  sangfuine  red   her  skin  all 

snowy  deene. 

XXI 

At  that  wide  orifice  her  trembling  hart 
Was  drawne  forth,  and  in  silver  &sin  layd. 
Quite  through  transfixed  with  a  deadly  dart. 
And  in  her  blood  yet  steeming  fresh  em- 

bayd: 
And  those  two  villeins,  which  her  steps  np- 

stayd. 
When  her  weake  feete  could  scarcely  her 

sustaine, 
And  fading  vitall  powers  gan  to  fade, 
Her  forward   still  with  torture  did  con- 

straine. 
And  evermore   encreased    her  consuming 

paine. 
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xxn 

Next  after  her,  the  Winged  God  him  selfe 
Came  ridiug  on  a  lion  ravenous, 
Taught  to  obay  the  menage  of  that  elfe, 
That  man  and  beast  with  powre  imperious 
Subdeweth  to  his  kingdome  tyrannous: 
His  blindfold  eies  heuad  a  while  unbinde, 
That  his  proud  spoile  of  tliat  same  dolorous 
Faire  dame   he  might  behold  in  perfect 

kiude, 
Which    seene,   he    much  rejoyced  in  his 

cruell  minde. 

XXIII 

Of  which  ful  prowd,  him  selfe  np  rearing 

hye, 
He   looked  round  about  with  steme  di»- 

dayne, 
And  did  surxny  his  goodly  company: 
And  marshalling  the  evill  ordered  traync, 
With>  that  the  darts  which  his  right  hand 

did  straine 
Full    dreadfully    he    shooke,  that  all  did 

quake, 
And    clapt    on   hye   his  coulourd   winges 

twaine, 
That  all  his  many  it  aifraide  did  make: 
Tho,  blinding  liim  ag^ine,  his  way  he  forth 

did  tike. 

XXIV 

Behinde   him  was  Keproch,  Repentannce, 

Shame; 
Reproch  the  first,  Shame  next.  Repent  be- 
hinde: 
Repentaiuice  feeble,  sorowf ull,  and  lame ; 
Reproch   despightful,   carelesse,   and    un- 

kinde; 
Shame  most  ill  favourd,  bestiall,  and  blinde: 
Shame  lownl,  Ropentaunce  sigh*d,  Reproch 

did  scould; 
Reproch  sharpe  stings,  Repentaunce  whips 

entwinde. 
Shame  burning  brond-yrons  in  her  hand  did 

hold: 
All  three  to  each  unlike,  yet  all  made  in 

one  mould. 

XXV 

And  after  them  a  rude  confused  rout 

Of  persons  fiockt,  whose  names  is  hard  to 

read: 
Emongst  them  was  steme  Strife,  and  An- 

f^T  stout, 
Unquiet  Care,  and  fond  Unthriftyhead, 


Lewd  Losse  of  Time,  and  Sonow  • 

dead. 
Inconstant  Channge,  and  ftJie  Diiloyiltf, 
Consuming  Riotise,  and  guilty  Dmd 
Of  Heavenly  Veneeaunce,  faint  L 
Vile  Poverty,  and  laatly  Death  with  inwiHj. 

XXVI 

There  were  full  many  moe  like  maladies 
Whose  names  and  natures  I  note  retdfli 

well; 
So  many  moe,  as  there  be  phantaaiet 
In  wavering  wemens  wit^  that  i 

tell. 
Or  paines  in  love,  or  ponisIiinentB  in  I 
All  which  disguized  marcht  in  m 

wise 
About  the  chamber  with  that  damoiellf 
And  then  returned,  having  marched  thiMk 
Into  the  inner  rowme,  from  whence  t 

first  did  rise. 

xxvn 

So  Boone  as  they  were  in^  the  dore  itn 

way 
Fast  locked,  driven  with  that  Btormy  Uait 
Which  first  it  opened;  and  bore  all  awtr. 
Then  the  brave  maid,  which  al  this  « 

was  plast 
In  secret  shade,  and  saw  both  flrrt  and  M 
Issewed  forth,  and  went  onto  the  don^ 
To  enter  in,  but  fownd  it  locked  Cut: 
It  vaine  she  thought  with  rigorons  iipnn* 
For  to  efforcOy  when  charmes  had  dosed  it 

afore. 

xxvm 

Where  force  might  not  ETaile,  there  il 

and  art 
She  cast  to  use,  both  fitt  for  haid  ennritf * 
Forthy  from  that  same  rowme  not  io  inf^ 
Till  morrow  next  shee  did  her  telfe  tfitfb 
When  that  same  maake  againe  ihooU  fa>A 

arize. 
The  monowe  next  appeard  in&  joT^ 

cheare, 
Calling  men  to  their  daily  ezereiie:      ^ 
Then  she,  as  morrow  froah,  her  leUi  "* 

reare 
Out  of  her  secret  stand,  that  day  for  to  o^ 


weare. 


XXIX 


All  that  day  she  ontwore  in  wandflfin^ 
And  gazing  on  that  chambeii 
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b  againe  the  second  evening 

ered  with  her  sable  vestiment, 

rith  the  worlds  faire  beautie  she  hath 

lent: 

hen  the  second  watch  was  almost 

asty 

en  dore  flew  open,  and  in  went 
lu      irt,  as  she  had  late  forecast, 
3f  yxxie  showes  nor  of  false  channes 
ghast. 

XXX 

i  as  she  was  entred,  rownd  about 

ist  her  eies,  to  see  what  was  be- 

ome 

bose  persons  which  she  saw  without: 

they  streight  were  vanisht  all  and 
ome, 

[g  wight  she  saw  in  all  that  roorae, 
at  same  woefull  Lady,  both  whose 
lands 

ounden  fast,  that  did  her  ill  become, 
r  small  waste  girt  rownd  with  yron 
lands, 

brasen  pillour,  by  the  which  she 
tands. 

XXXI 

•  before,  the  vile  enchaunter  sate, 
y  straunge  characters  of  his  art: 
ring  blood  he  those  chai-acters  wrate, 
illy  dropping  from  her  dying  hart, 
r  transfixed  with  a  cruell  dart; 
perforce  to  make  her  him  to  love, 
o  can  love  the  worker  of  her  smart  ? 
and  charmes  he  formerly  did  prove; 
iisand  charmes  could  not  her  stedfast 
lart  remove. 

XXXII 

8  that  virgin  knight  he  saw  in  place, 
ked  bookes  in  hast  he  overthrew, 
ing  his  long  labours  to  deface; 
rcely  running  to  that  lady  trew, 
Irous  knife  out  of  his  pocket  drew, 
lich  he  thought,  for  villeinous  de- 
pight, 
»rmented  bodie  to  embrew: 

ut  damzell  to  him  leaping  light, 
leu  hand  withheld,  and  maistered  his 
fht. 

XXXIII 

er,  to  whom  his  fury  first  he  ment, 
:ked  weapon  rashly  he  did  wrest, 


And  turning  to  herselfe  his  fell  intent, 
Unwares  it  strooke  into  her  snowie  chest, 
That  litle  drops  empurpled  her  faire  brest. 
Exceeding  wroth  therewith  the  virgin  grew, 
Albe  the  wound  were  nothing  deepe  im- 
prest. 
And  fiercely  forth  her  mortall  blade  she 

drew. 
To  give  him  the  reward  for  such  vile  outrage 
dew. 

xxxrv 

So  mightily  she  smote  him,  that  to  ground 
He  fell  halfe  dead;  neirt  stroke  him  should 

have  slaine. 
Had  not  the  lady,  which  by  him  stood  bound, 
Demly  unto  her  called  to  abstaine 
From  doing  him  to  dy;  for  else  her  paine 
Should  be  remedilesse,  sith  none  but  hee. 
Which  wrought  it,  could  the  same  recure 

ag^ne. 
Therewith  she  stayd  her  hand,  loth  stayd  to 

bee; 
For  life  she  him  envyde,  and  long'd  revenge 

to  see: 

XXXV 

And  to  him  said:  <  Thou  wicked  man  I  whose 

meed 
For  so  huge  mischiefe  and  vile  villany 
Is  death,  or  if  that  ought  doe  death  exceed, 
Be  sure  that  nought  may  save  thee  from  to 

But  if  that  thou  this  dame  doe  presently 
Restore  unto  her  health  and  former  state; 
This  doe  and  live,  els  dye  undoubtedly.' 
He,  glad  of  life,  that  lookt  for  death  but 

late. 
Did  yield  him  selfe  right  willing  to  prolong 

his  date: 

XXXVI 

And  rising  up,  gan  streight  to  overlooke 
Those  cursed  leaves,  his  charmes  back  to 

reverse; 
Full  dreadfuU  thinges  out  of  that  balefuU 

booke 
He  red,  and  measured  many  a  sad  versci 
That  horrour  gan  the  virgins  hart  to  perse. 
And  her  faire  locks  up  stored  stiffe  on  end. 
Hearing  him  those  same  bloody  lynes  re- 

herse; 
And  all  the  while  he  red,  she  did  extend 
Her  sword  high  over  him,  if  ought  he  did 

offend. 
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He  wailed  womanlike  with  many  a  teare. 
And  every  wood  and  every  valley  wyde 
lie  fild  with  Hylas  name;  the  nymphes  eke 
Ilylas  cryde. 

VIII 

His  garment  nether  was  of  silke  nor  say, 
]iut  ))aynted  phimcs,  in  goodly  order  dight, 
Lik(;  us  the  sunburnt  Indians  do  aray 
Their    tavvney   bodies,   in   their    proudest 

plight: 
As  those  same  plimies,  so  seemd  he  vaine 

and  light. 
That  by  his  giite  might  easily  appeare; 
For  still  he  far'd  as  dauncing  in  delight. 
And  in  his  lumd  a  windy  fan  did  beare, 
That  in  the  vdle  ayre  he  mov'd  still  here 

and  theare. 

IX 

And  him  besule  marcht  amorous  Desyre, 
Who  seemd  of  ryper  yeares  then  th*  other 

swayne, 
Yet  was  that  other  swayne  this  elders  syre. 
And  gave   him   behig,  comnmne  to  them 

twayne: 
His  garment  was  disguyse<l  very  vayne. 
And  liis  embrodcred  bonet  sat  awry; 
Twixt  l>oth  his  hands  few  sparks  he  close 

did  strayne. 
Which  still  ho  blew,  and  kindled  busily, 
Tliat  soonc  they  life  conceived,  and  forth  in 

ilames  did  fly. 


Next  after  him  went  Doubt,  who  was  yclad 
In  a  discoloured  cote  of  straunge  disg^iyse. 
That  at  his  backe  a  brode  capuccio  had, 
And  sleeves  dejxjndaunt  AU>^nese-wyse; 
He  l(K>kt  askew  with  his  mistrustfull  eyes. 
And  nycely  trode,  as  thomes  lay  in  his  way. 
Or  that  the  flore  to  shrinke  he  did  avyse. 
And  on  a  broken  reed  he  still  did  stay 
lib  feeble  steps,  which  shrunck  when  hard 
thereon  he  lay. 

XI 

With  him  went  Daimger,  cloth'd  in  ragged 
weed, 

Made  of  l^eares  skin,  that  him  more  dread- 
full  made. 

Yet  his  oi^^-ne  face  was  dreadfull,  ne  did 
need 

Straunge  horrour  to  deforme  his  griesly 
shade: 


A  net  in  th'  one  hand,  and  a  rusty  blsde 
In  th'  other  was,  this  Mischiefe,  that  Mil 

hap; 
With  th'  one  his  foes  he  threatned  to  it 

vade, 
With  th'  other  he  his  friends  ment  to  » 

wrap: 
For  whom  he  coold  not  kill  he  prtctiaitQ 

entrap. 

xn 

Next  him  was  Feare,  all  arm'd  from  top  if 

toe, 
Yet  thought    himselfe    not   safe  eoo 

thereby. 
But  feard  each   shadow  moying  too  er 

froe. 
And  his  owne  armes  when  glittering  b 

Or  clashing  heard,  he  fast  away  did  flji 
As  ashes  pale  of  hew,  and  wingyheeld; 
And  evermore  on  Daunger  fixt  his  ere, 
Gainst  whom   he  alwayes   bent  a  bniM 

shield, 
Which  his  right  hand  imarmed 

did  wield. 

XIII 

With  him  went  Hope  in  rancke,  a  bu^ 

some  mayd, 
Of  chearefull  looke  and  lovely  to  behold; 
In  silken  samite  she  was  light  arayd. 
And  her  fayre  lockes  were  wovea  op ' 

She  alway  smyld,  and  in  her  hand  did  bold 
An  holy  water  sprinckle,  dipt  in  deowei  ^ 
With  which  she  sprinckled  favonrs  biiV* 

fold 
On  whom  she  list,  and  did  great  HM 

sheowe. 
Great  liking  unto  many,  bat  tme  Wve  ^ 

feowe. 

XIV 

And  after  them  Dissemblaunee  and  S^ 

pect  ^ 

Marcht  in  one    ranoke,  yet  an  va/Bffl^ 

paire: 
For  she  was  gentle  and  of  milde  aspect 
Courteous  to  all  and  seeming  debooiii^ 
Goodly  adorned  and  exceeding  fairs: 
Yet  was  that  all  but  paynted  and  po'*'^ 

1o}tm1,  «^ 

And  her  bright  browes  were  deekt  WW 

borrowed  baire: 
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re  forged,  and  her  words  false 

in  her  hand  two  clewes  of 
le  twynd. 

XV 

wle,  ill  favoured,  and  grim, 
rowes  looking  still  askaunce; 
>is8emblaimce  laught  on  him, 
her   with  daungerous   eye- 

iture  in  his  countenaunce; 

IS  did  never  rest  in  place, 

ach  where,  for  feare  of  hid 

inee; 

is  still  before  his  face, 

h  he  stil  did  peep,  as  forward 

pace. 

XVI 

at  Griefe  and   Fury   matcht 

able  sorrowfully  clad, 

g  his  dull  head,  with  heavy 

'  more  then  seeming  sad: 
cers  m  his  hand  he  had, 
J  pinched  people  to  the  hart, 
nceforth  a  wretched  life  they 

pior  and  consuming  smart, 
lay   with  inward  wounds   of 
dart. 

x\TI 

full  ill  appareiled 
laked  nigh  she  did  appeare, 
ooks  anddreadfull  drerihed; 
backe  her  garments  she  did 

•  head  ofte  rent  her  snarled 

ind  a  firebrand  shee  did  tosse 
1,  still  roming  here  and  there ; 
I  deare  in  chace  enibost, 
his    safety,  hath   his    right 
t. 

xvni 
ent   Displeasure  and  Pleas- 

npish  and  full  sullein  sad, 
owne  his  heavy  countenaunce ; 
fresh  and  full  of  joyaunce 


As  if  no  sorrow  she  ne  felt  ne  drad; 
That  evill  matched  paire  they  seemd  to 

bee: 
An  angry  waspe  th'  one  in  a  viall  had, 
Th'  other  in  hers  an  hony-laden  bee. 
Thus  marched  these  six  couples  forth  in 

faire  degree. 

XIX 

After  all  these  there  marcht  a  most  faire 

dame. 
Led  of  two  grysie   villeins,  th'  one  De- 

spight. 
The  other  cleped  Cruelty  by  name: 
She,  dolefull  lady,  like  a  dreary  spright 
Cald  by   strong  charmes  out  of  etemall 

night, 
Had  deathes  owne  ymage  figurd  in  her  face, 
Full  of  sad  signes,  fearf ull  to  living  sight, 
Yet  in  that  horror  shewd  a  seemely  grace. 
And    with    her    feeble  feete  did  move  a 

comely  pace. 

XX 

Her  brest  all  naked,  as  nett  yvory. 
Without  adome  of  gold  or  silver  bright, 
Wherewith  the  oraftesman  wonts  it  beaut- 

ify, 

Of  her  dew  honour  was  despoyled  quight. 
And  a   wide   wound   therein    (O   ruefull 

sight  1) 
Entrenched     deep    with    knyfe    accursed 

keene. 
Yet    freshly  bleeding  forth  her  fainting 

spright, 
(The    worke  of    cruell  hand)   was  to  be 

seene. 
That  dyde  in  sangfuine  red   her  skin  all 

snowy  deene. 

XXI 

At  that  wide  orifice  her  trembling  hart 
Was  drawne  forth,  and  in  silver  basin  layd. 
Quite  through  transfixed  with  a  deadly  dart. 
And  in  her  blood  yet  steemmg  fresh  em- 

bayd: 
And  those  two  villeins,  which  her  steps  up- 

stayd, 
When  her  weake  feete  could  scarcely  her 

sustaine, 
And  fading  vitall  powers  gan  to  fade. 
Her   forward   still  with   torture  did  con- 

straine. 
And   evermore   encreased   her  consuming 

paine. 
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xxn 

Next  after  her,  the  Winged  Grod  him  iielfe  | 
Came  riding  on  a  lion  ravenous. 
Taught  to  obay  the  menage  of  that  elfe, 
That  man  and  beast  with  powre  imperious 
Subdeweth  to  his  kingdome  tyrannous: 
His  blindfold  eies  he  bad  a  while  unbinde. 
That  his  proud  spoile  of  that  same  dolorous 
Faire   dame   he  might  behold  in  perfect 

kinde, 
Which    seene,  he    much  rejoyoed  in  his 

cruell  minde. 

XXIII 

Of  which  ful  prowd,  him  selfe  np  rearing 

hye, 
He   looked  round  about  with   steme  dis- 

dayne, 
And  did  surv-ay  his  goodly  company: 
And  marshalling  the  evill  ordered  tra^Tic, 
With*  that  the  darts  which  his  right  hand 

did  straine 
Full    dreadfully    he    shooke,  that  all  did 

quake, 
And    clapt    on   hye   his  coulourd   winges 

twaine. 
That  all  his  many  it  affraide  did  make: 
Tho,  blinding  him  againe,  his  way  he  forth 

did  take. 

XXIV 

Behinde   him  was  Reproch^  Repentannce, 

Shame ; 
Reproch  the  first.  Shame  next,  Repent  be- 
hinde: 
Repentaunce  feeble,  sorowfuU,  and  lame; 
Reproch   despightful,   carelesse,   and   un- 

kinde ; 
Shame  most  ill  f  avourd,  bestiall,  and  blinde : 
Shame  lowrd,  Repentaunce  sigh'd,  Reproch 

did  scould; 
Reproch  sharpe  stings,  Repentaunce  whips 

entwinde. 
Shame  burning  brond-yrons  in  her  hand  did 

hold: 
All  three  to  each  unlike,  yet  all  made  in 

one  mould. 

XXV 

And  after  them  a  rude  confused  rout 

Of  persons  flockt,  whose  names  is  hard  to 
read: 

Emongst  them  was  steme  Strife,  and  An- 
ger stout. 

Unquiet  Care,  and  fond  Unthriftyhead, 


Lewd  Losae  of  Time,  and  Sorron 

dead. 
Inconstant  Channge,  and  fahe  Disloyalty, 
Consuming  Riotise,  and  guilty  Dread 
Of  Heavenly  Veneeaunce,  famt  Infiniutj» 
Vile  Poverty,  and  kstly  Death  with  In&mj. 

XXVI 

There  were  full  many  moe  like  maladiei^ 
Whose  names  and  natures  I  note  retdes 

well; 
So  many  moe,  as  there  be  phantasies 
In  wavering  wemens  witty  that  none  <■ 

teU, 
Or  paines  in  love,  or  ponishmei  leD: 

All  which  disg^zed  marcht  m  ui 

wise 
About  the  chamber  with  that  damoiellf 
And  then  returned,  having  marched  thrii^ 
Into  the  inner  rowme,  from  whence  tbcj 

first  did  rise. 

xxvn 

So  soone  as  they  were  in,  the  dore  streigU 

way 
Fast  locked,  driven  with  that  stormj  \M 
Which  first  it  opened;  and  bore  all  awaj< 
Then  the  brave  maid,  which  al  this  w> 

wasplast 
In  secret  shade,  and  saw  both  first  and  M 
Issewed  forth,  and  went  unto  the  doiSf 
To  enter  in,  but  fownd  it  locked  last: 
It  vaine  she  thought  with  rigarons  vpm*. 
For  to  efforoe,  when  charmes  had  doMd  '^ 

afore. 

xxvm 

Where  force  might  not  aTaile,  there  ife^gW* 

and  art 
She  cast  to  use,  both  fitt  for  hard  ^nii'^ 
Forthy  from  that  same  rowme  notioaiBp^ 
Till  morrow  next  shee  did  her  selfe  *^^ 
When  that  same  maake  againe  should  ff^ 

arize. 
The  morrowe  next  appeaid  with  JBiJ^ 

cheare, 
Calling  men  to  their  daily  ezeroixe:       ». 
Then  she,  as  morrow  fresh,  her  lelfe  ^ 

reare 
Out  of  her  secret  stand,  that  day  for  too"' 

weare. 

XXIX 

All  that  day  she  ontwore  in  waadeiDlf » 
And  gazing  on  that  chamben  wauM^ 
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line  the  second  evening 
with  her  sable  vestiment, 
he  worlds  faire  beautie  she  hath 

the  second  watch  was  almost 

dore  flew  open,  and  in  went 
rt,  as  she  had  late  forecast, 
Lie  showes  nor  of  false  charmes 
;t. 

XXX 

she  was  entred,  rownd  about 
er  eies,  to  see  what  was  be- 

persons  which  she  saw  without: 
jT  streight  were  vanisht  all  and 

ght  she  saw  in  all  that  roome, 
ime  woefull  lady,  both  whose 

en  fast,  that  did  her  ill  become, 
all  waste  girt  rownd  with  yron 

'» 

;en  pillour,  by  the  which  she 

s. 

XXXI 

are,  the  vile  enchaunter  sate, 
aunge  characters  of  his  art: 
[>lood  he  those  characters  wrate, 
Iropping  from  her  dying  hart, 
nsfixed  with  a  cruell  dart; 
orce  to  make  her  him  to  love. 
I  love  the  worker  of  her  smart  ? 
iharmes  he  formerly  did  prove; 
1  charmes  could  not  her  stedfast 
remove. 

XXXII 

t  virgin  knight  he  saw  in  place, 
t)ookes  in  hast  he  overthrew, 
lis  long  labours  to  deface; 
running  to  that  lady  trew, 
knife  out  of  his  pocket  drew, 
he  thought,  for  villeinous  de- 

t, 

mted  bodie  to  embrew: 

t  damzell  to  him  leaping  light, 

and  withheld,  and  maistered  his 

t. 

XXXIII 

)  whom  his  fury  first  he  ment, 
weapon  rashly  he  did  wrest, 


And  taming  to  herselfe  his  fell  intent, 
Unwares  it  strooke  into  her  snowie  chest, 
That  litle  drops  empurpled  her  faire  brest. 
Exceeding  wroth  therewith  the  yirg^  grew, 
Albe  the  wound  were  nothing  deepe  im- 
prest, 
And  fiercely  forth  her  mortall  blade  she 

drew. 
To  give  him  the  reward  for  such  vile  outrage 
dew. 

XXXIV 

So  mightily  she  smote  him,  that  to  ground 
He  fell  halfe  dead;  next  stroke  him  should 

have  slaine. 
Had  not  the  lady,  which  by  him  stood  bound, 
Demly  unto  her  called  to  abstaine 
From  doing  him  to  dy;  for  else  her  paine 
Should  be  remedilesse,  sith  none  but  hee. 
Which  wrought  it,  could  the  same  reciure 

againe. 
Therewith  she  stayd  her  hand,  loth  stayd  to 

bee; 
For  life  she  him  envyde,  and  long'd  revenge 

to  see: 

XXXV 

And  to  him  said:  *  Thou  wicked  man !  whose 

meed 
For  so  huge  mischiefe  and  vile  villany 
Is  death,  or  if  that  ought  doe  death  exceed. 
Be  sure  that  nought  may  save  thee  from  to 
„      .    dy, 

But  if  that  thou  this  dame  doe  presently 
Restore  unto  her  health  and  former  state; 
This  doe  and  live,  els  dye  undoubtedly.' 
He,  glad  of  life,  that  lookt  for  death  but 

late, 
Did  yield  him  selfe  right  willing  to  prolong 

his  date: 

XXXVI 

And  rising  up,  gan  streight  to  overlooke 
Those  cursea  leaves,  his  charmes  back  to 

reverse; 
Full  dreadfull  thinges  out  of  that  balefuU 

booke 
He  red,  and  measur'd  many  a  sad  verse. 
That  horrour  gan  the  virgins  hart  to  perse. 
And  her  faire  locks  up  stared  stifPe  on  end. 
Hearing  him  those  same  bloody  lynes  re- 

herse; 
And  all  the  while  he  red,  she  did  extend 
Her  sword  high  over  him,  if  ought  he  did 

offend. 
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XXX\TI 

Anon  she  g^n  perceive  the  house  to  quake. 
And  all  the  dores  to  rattle  round  about; 
Yet  all  tliat  did  not  her  dismaied  make, 
Nor  slack  her  threatf ull  hand  for  daungers 

dout, 
But  still  with  stedfast  eye  and  courage  stout 
Abode,  to  weet  wliat  end  would  come  of  all. 
At  last  that  mightie  chaine,  which  round 

about 
Her  tender  waste  was  wound,  adowne  gan 

fall. 
And  that  great  brasen  pillour  broke   in 

peeces  small. 

XXXVIII 

The  cruell  Steele,  which  thrild  her  dying 

hart, 
Fell  softly  forth,  as  of  his  owne  accord, 
And  the  wyde  wound,  which  lately  did  (lis- 

jxirt 
Her  bleeding  brest,  and  riven  bowels  gor'd. 
Was  closed  up,  as  it  had  not  beene  bor'd, 
And  every  part  to  safety  full  sownd, 
As  she  were  never  hurt,  was  soone  rcstor'd: 
Tho,  when  she  felt  her  sclfe  to  be  unl)ownd. 
And  perfect  hole,  prostrate  she  fell  unto 

the  grownd. 

XXXIX 

Before  faire  Britoniart  she  fell  prostrate, 
Saying:  *  Ah,  noble  knight  I  what  worthy 

mecdo 
Can  wretche<l  lady,  quitt  from  wof ull  state. 
Yield  you   in   lieu  of   this  your  gracious 

deed? 
Your  vertue  sclfe  her  owne  reward  shall 

breed. 
Even  inimortall  prayse  and  glory  wyde. 
Which  I,  your  ^'assail,  by  your  prowesse 

freed, 
Shall  through  the  world  make  to  be  noti- 

fyde. 
And  goodly  well  advaunce,  that  goodly  well 

was  tryde.' 

XL 

But  Britomart,  uprearing  her  from  grownd. 
Said:    '(jrcntlc    dame,   reward    enough    I 

weeno, 
For  many  labours  more  then  I  have  fotmd, 
This,  that  in  safetic  now  I  have  you  scene. 
And  meane  of  your  deliverance  liave  beene: 
Henceforth,    faire    lady,   comfort   to  you 

take, 


And  put  away  remembraonoe  of  late  tc 
In  sted  thereof,  know  that  your   bi 

make 
Hath  no  lesse  grief e  endured  for  your  gc» 

tie  sake.' 

XII 

She  much  was  cheard  to  heare  him  mei- 

tiond, 
Whom  of  all  living  wightes  she  lored  bat 
Then  laid  the  noble  championene  itraf 

bond 
Upon  th*  enchaunter,  which  had  her  di^ 

trest 
So  sore,  and  with  foule  outrages  oppreit: 
With  that  great  chaine,  wherewith  not  kio; 

ygoe 
He  bound  that  pitteous  lady  prisoner,  dov 

relest. 
Himself  e  she  bound,  more  worthy  to  be  lo^ 
And  captive  with  her  led  to  wretchedneae 

and  wo. 

XLII 

Returning    back,   those    goodly   rowmo^ 

which  erst 
She  saw  so  rich  and  ro^'allv  arayd, 
Now  vanisht  utterly  and  cleane  subvent 
She  found,  and  aU  their  glory  quite  dfr> 

cayd, 
That  sight  of  such  a  chaunge  her  maco 

disma}'d. 
Thence  forth  descending  to  that  perlooi 

porch. 
Those  dreadf ull  flames  she  also  found  d0- 

layd. 
And  quenched  quite,  like  a  consumed  toreoi 
That  erst  all  entrers  wont  so  cruelly  to 

scorch. 

xLin 

More  easie  issew  now  then  entrance  hte 
She  found:  for  now  that  fained  dretdfsU 

flame. 
Which  chokt  the  porch  of  that  enebs«^ 

gate. 
And  passage  bard  to  all  that  thither  t99^ 
Was  vanisht  quite,  as  it  were  not  the  W^ 
And  gave  her  leave  at  {deasnre  foctk  to 

passe.  , 

Th'  enchaunter  selfe,  which  all  that  &**- 

did  frame. 
To  have  efforst  the  love  of  that  faiie  b*>^ 
Seeing  his  worke  now  waated^  deep6  ^ 

grieved  was. 
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XLIV 

D  the  victoresse  arrived  there 
late  she   left  the   pensife   Scuda- 
lore 

T  own  trusty  squire,  both  full  of 
tare, 

of  them  she  found  where  she  them 
•re: 

her  noble  hart  was  stonisht  sore; 
t  faire  Amoret,  whose  gentle  spright 
I  to  feede  on  hope,  which  she  be- 
)re 

id  had,  to  see  her  own  deare  knight, 
lereof  beguyld,  was  fild  with  new 
ight. 


XLV 

But  he,  sad  man,  when  he  had  long  in  drede 
Awayted  there  for  Britomarts  retume. 
Yet  saw  her  not,  nor  signe  of  her  good  speed, 
His  expectation  to  despaire  did  tume, 
Misdeeming  sure  that  her  those  flames  did 

burne; 
And  therefore   g^n  advize  with  her  old 

squire. 
Who  her  deare  nourslings  losse  no  lesse  did 

mourne, 
Thence  to  depart  for  further  aide  t'  en- 
quire: 
Where  let  them  wend  at  will,  whilest  here 
I  doe  respire. 
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ged  forhead  that  with  grave  fore- 
ght 

ngdomes  causes  and  affaires  of  state, 
r  rimes  (I  wote)  doth  sharply  wite, 
liiiff  love,  as  I  have  done  of  late, 
unifying  lovers  deare  debate; 
1  fraile  youth  is  oft  to  follie  led, 
false  allurement  of  that  pleasing 
lite, 

ter  were  in  vertues  diseipled, 
Ith   vaine   poemes   weeds  to  have 
keir  fancies  fed. 


II 

Such  ones  ill  judge  of  love,  that  cannot 

love, 
Ne   in   their   frosen   hearts   feele   kindly 

flame: 
Forthy  they  ought  not  thing  unknowne  re- 
prove, 
Ne  naturall  affection  faultlesse  blame, 
For   fault   of   few   that   have  abusd  the 

same. 
For  it  of  honor  and  all  vertue  is 
The  roote,  and  brings  forth  glorious  flowres 

of  fame, 
That  crowne  true  lovers  with  immortall 

blis, 
The  meed  of  them  that  love,  and  do  not 

live  amisse. 

Ill 

Which  who  so  list  looke  backe  to  former 

ages, 
And  call  to  count  the  things  that  then  were 
donne. 
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Shall  find,  that  all  the  workes  of  those  wise 

sages, 
And   brave   exploits   which   great   heroes 

wonne, 
In  love  were  either  ended  or  bcgnnne: 
Witnesse  the  father  of  philosopliie, 
Which  to  his  Critias,  sliaded  oft  from  sunne. 
Of  love  full  manie  lessons  did  apply, 
The  which  these  Stoicke  ccnsours  cannot 

well  deny. 

IV 

To  such  thertifore  I  do  not  sing  at  all. 
But  to  that  sacred   saint  my  soveraigne 

Queene, 
In  whose  chast  breast  all  bountie  naturall 
And  treasures  of  true  love  enlocked  beene, 
Bove  all  her  sexe  that  ever  yet  was  scene: 
To  her  I  sing  of  love,  that  loveth  best 
And  best  is  lov*d  of  all  alive,  I  weene; 
To  her  this  song  most  iitlv  is  addrest. 
The  queene  of  love,  and  prince  of  peace 

from  heaven  blest. 


Which  that  she  may  the  better  deigne  to 

hoare, 
Do    thou,    dred     infant,   Venus    dearling 

dove, 
From  her  high  spirit  chase  imperious  feare. 
And  use  of  awfull  majestie  I'emove: 
In  8te<l  thereof  with  drops  of  melting  love, 
Deawd   with    ambrosiall   kisses,   by   thee 

gotten 
From   thy   sweete    smyling  mother   from 

above, 
Sprinckle  her  heart,  and  haughtie  courage 

soften. 
That  she  may  hearke  to  love,  and  reade 

this  lesson  often. 


CANTO  I 

Fayre  Britomart  raves  Amoret : 

Duesva  discord  breeden 
Twixt  Bcudainoiir  ami  Blandaroour : 

Their  fight  and  warlike  deedea. 


Of  lovers  sad  calamities  of  old 
Full  many  piteous  stories  doc  remaine, 
But  none  more  piteous  ever  was  ytold. 
Then  that  of  Amorets  hart-binding  chaine, 
And  this  of  Florimels  unworthie  paine: 
The  deare  compassion  of  whose  bitter  fit 


My  softened  heart  so  Borely  doth  constru 
That  I  with  teares  full  oft  doe  pittie  it. 
And  oftentimes  doe  wish  it  never  bad 
writ. 

II 

For  from  the  time  that  Scudamoor 

bought 
In  perilous  fight,  she  never  jored  day; 
A  perilous  fight  when  be  with  foree 

brought 
From  tweutie  knights,  that  did  him  ill  i» 

say: 
Yet  fairely  well  he  did  them  all  dismar. 
And  with  great  glorie  both  the  Shield  al 

Love 
And  eke  the  ladie  selfe  he  brought  ainiT; 
Whom  liaviiig  wedded,  as  did  him  bebuf«. 
A  new  unknowen  mischiefe  did  from 


remove. 


Ill 


For  that  same  vile  enchaimtour  BusnrjL 
The    very  selfe   same  day  that  siw  ' 

wedded. 
Amidst  the  bridale  feast,  whileit  eveiy 

man. 
Surcharged  with  wine,  were  heedlesse  ud 

ill  bedded. 
All  bent  to  mirth  before  the  bride  wai 

bedded. 
Brought  in  that  Mask  of  Love  which  Ists 

was  showen: 
And  there  the  ladie  ill  of  friends  besteddfld, 
By  way  of  s|x>rt,  as  oft  in  maskes  is  knovcfli 
Conveyed  quite  away  to  living  wight  nh 

knowen. 

IV 

Seven  moneths  he  so  her  kept  m  bittff 

smart. 
Because  his  sinfull  lust  she  would  notienCi 
Untill  such  time  as  noble  Britomait 
Released  her,  that  else  was  like  to  stcrrCi 
Through  cruell  knife  that  her  deue  hetft 

did  kerve. 
And  now  she  is  with  her  upon  the  mx, 
Marching  in  lovely  wise,  tlutt  oould  deitf** 
No  six>t  of  blame,  though  spite  did  oft  ^ 

say 
To  blot  her  with  dishonor  of  lo  fun  apnj* 


Yet  should  it  be  A  pleasant  tale,  to  tell 
The  diverse  usage,  and  demeuum  dainki 
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each  to  other  made,  as  oft  befell. 
I        "et  right  fearefull  was  and  faint, 
t  »u«  with  blame  her  honor  should  at- 
taint, 
i  everie    word    did    tremble   as    she 
spake, 
everie  looke  was  coy  and  wondrous 
quaint, 
I  everie    limbe   that   touched   her  did 
quake: 
ould  she  not  but  curteous  countenance 
to  her  make. 

VI 

well  she  wist,  as  true  it  was  indeed, 
her   lives   lord  and   patrone   of  her 
health 
ht  well  deserved,  as  his  duef  uU  meed, 
love,   her    service,   and    her    utmost 
wealth: 
is  his  justly,  that  all  freely  dealth. 
;hlesse  her  honor,  dearer  then  her  life, 
!  sought  to  save,  as  thing  reserved  from 

stealth ; 
!  had  she  lever  with  enchanters  knife, 
to  be  false  in  love,  profest  a  virgine 
wife. 

VII 

to  her  feare  was  made  so  much  the 

greater 
'ongh  fine  abusion  of  that  Briton  mayd: 
0,  for  to  hide  her  fained  sex  the  better 
I  maske  her  wounded  mind,  both  did 

and  sayd 
1  many  things  so  doubtf  ull  to  be  wayd, 
•t  well  she  wist  not  what  by  them  to 

gesse; 
other  whiles  to  her  she  purpos  made 
love,  and  other  whiles  of  lustfulnesse, 
it  much  she  f card  his  mind  would  grow 

to  some  excesse. 

VIII 

will  she   feard;    for  him  she  surely 
thought 

be  a  man,  such  as  indeed  he  seemed, 

i  much  the   more,   by   that   he  lately 
wrought, 

;n  her  from  deadly  thraldome  he  re- 
deemed, 
which  no  service  she   too  much  es- 
teemed: 

dread  of  shame  and  doubt  of  fowle 
dishonor 


Made  her  not  yeeld  so  much  as  due  she 

deemed. 
Yet  Britomart  attended  duly  on  her, 
As  well  became  a  knight,  and  did  to  her  all 

honor. 

IX 

It  so  befell  one  evening,  that  they  came 
Unto  a  castell,  lodged  there  to  bee. 
Where  many  a  knight,  and  many  a  lovely 

dame, 
Was  then  assembled,  deeds  of  armes  to  see: 
Amongst  all  which  was  none  more  faire 

then  shee. 
That  many  of  them  mov'd  to  eye  her  sore. 
The  custome  of  that  place  was  such,  that  hee 
Which  had  no  love  nor  lenunan  there  in 

store 
Should  either  winne  him  one,  or  lye  with- 
out the  dore. 


Amongst  the  rest  there  was  a  jolly  knight, 
Who,  being  asked  for  his  love,  avow*d 
That  fairest  Amoret  was  his  by  right. 
And  offred  that  to  justifie  alowd. 
The  warlike  virgine,  seeing  his  so  prowd 
And  boastfull  chalenge,  wexed  inlie  wroth, 
But  for  the  present  did  her  anger  shrowd; 
And  sayd,  her  love  to  lose  she  was  full  loth, 
But  eitner  he  should  neither  of  them  have, 
or  both. 

XI 

So  foorth  they  went,  and  both  together 

giusted; 
But  that   same   younker  soone  was  over 

throwne. 
And  made  repent  that  he  had  rashly  lusted 
For  thing  unlawf ull,  that  was  not  his  owne : 
Yet  suice  he  seemed  valiant,  though  un- 

knowne. 
She,  that  no  lesse  was  courteous  then  stout, 
Cast  how  to  salve,  that  both  the  custome 

showne 
Were  kept,  and  yet  that  knight  not  locked 

out; 
That  seem'd  full  hard  t'  accord  two  things 

so  far  in  dout. 

XII 

The   seneschall  was  cal'd  to  deeme  the 

rieht: 
Whom  she  requir'd,  that  first  fayre  Amoret 
Might  be  to  her  allow'd,  as  to  a  knight 
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That  did  her  win  and  free  from  chalenge 

set: 
Which  straight  to  her  was  yeelded  without 

let. 
Then,  since  that  strange  knights  love  from 

him  was  quitted, 
She  claimed   that  to  her  selfe,  as   ladies 

det, 
He  as  a  knight  might  justly  be  admitted; 
So  none  should  be  out  shut,  sith  all  of  loves 

were  fitted. 

XIII 

With  that,  her  glistring   helmet  she  un- 
laced ; 
Which  doft,  her  golden  lockes,  that  were 

up  bound 
Still   in  a  knot,   unto  her  heeles   downe 

traced, 
And  like  a  silken  veile  in  compasse  round 
About  her  backe  and  all  her  bixlie  wound: 
Like  as  the  shining  skie  in  summers  night. 
What  time  the  dayes  with  scorchuig  heat 

abound. 
Is  creusted  all  with  lines  of  firie  light. 
That  it  prodigious  secmes  in  common  peo- 
ples sight. 

XIV 

Such   when  those   knights  and  ladies  all 

about 
Beheld  her,  all  were  with  amazement  smit, 
And  every  one  gan  grow  in  secret  dout 
Of  this  and  that,  according  to  each  wit: 
Some    thouglit    that    some    enchantment 

faygiipd  it; 
Some,  that  Bellona  in  that  warlike  wise 
To  them  appear 'd,  with  shield  and  armour 

fit; 
Some,  that  it  was  a  maske  of  strange  dis- 
guise : 
So  divcrselv  each  one  did  sundrie  doubts 
devise. 

XV 

But  that  young  knight,  which  through  her 

gentle  deed 
Was  to  that  gooflly  fellowship  restored. 
Ten  thousand  thankes  did  yeeld  her  for  her 

meed, 
And,  doubly  overcommen,  her  ador*d: 
So  did  thev  all  their  former  strife  accord; 
And  eke  ^ayre  Amoret,  now  freed   from 

feare, 
More  franke  affection  did  to  her  afford, 


And  to  her  bed,  which  she  wu  wont  Is 

beare. 
Now  freely  drew,  and   found  right 

assurance  theare. 

XVI 

Where  all  that  night  they  of  their  loysidil 

treat, 
And   hard    adventures,  twizt  tl 

alone. 
That  each  the  other  gan  with  passioii  gnil 
And  g^iefull  pittie  privately  bemone. 
The  morow  next,  so  soone  as  Titan  si 
They  both  uprose,  and  to  their  waiei  um 

dight: 
Long  wandred  they,  yet  never  met 

none 
That   to    their  willes  conld  them  diiecC 

aright. 
Or  to  them  tydings  tell  that  mote 

harts  delight 

xvn 

Lo  I  thus  they  rode,  till  at  the  kit  i 

spide 
Two  armed  knights,  that  toward  then  dii 

pace, 
And  ech  of  them  had  rrding  by  his  lide 
A  ladie,  seeming  in  so  larre  a  space; 
But  ladies  none  they  were,  albee  in  fiue 
Andout\\'ard  shew  laire  semblance  tbej  did 

beare; 
For   under  maske   of    beautie  and  good 

grace 
Vile  treason  and  fowle  falsbood  hiddei 

were, 
That  mote  to  none  but  to  the  warie  i 

appeare. 

XVIII 

The  one  of  them  the  false  Dnesn  higbt, 
That  now  had  chang*d  her  former  wonted 

hew: 
For  she  could  d'on  so  manie  sh^iei  ■ 

sight, 
As  ever  could  cameleon  coloun  new; 
So  could  she  forge  all  colours,  mn  tks 

trew. 
The  other  no  whit  better  was  then  ibse^ 
But  that,  such  as  she  was,  she  phiae  did 

shew; 
Yet  otherwise  much  worse,  if  worse  mi^ 

Dee, 
And  dayly  more  offenaye  uato  eadi  ^ 

gree. 
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XIX 

was  Ate,  mother  of  debate 
ussention,  which  doth  dayly  grow 
f  raile  men,  that  many  a  pubiike 
ate 

ly  a  private  oft  doth  overthrow. 
J  Duessa,  who  full  well  did  know 
)st  fit  to  trouble  noble  knights, 
ant  for  honor,  raised  from  below 
e  dwellings  of  the  damned  sprights, 
he  in  darknes  wastes  her  cursed 
lies  and  nights. 

XX 

the  gates  of  hell  her  dwelling  is, 
lereas  all  the  plagues  and  harmes 
»ound, 

punish  wicked  men,  that  walke 
nisse. 

irksome  delve  farre  under  groimd, 
>rnes  and  barren  brakes  environd 
und, 

le  the  same  may  easily  out  win; 
y  waies  to  enter  may  be  found, 
!  to  issue  forth  when  one  is  in: 
)rd  harder  is  to  end  then  to  begin. 

XXI 

«^ithin,  the  riven  walls  were  himg 

jged  monuments  of  times  forepast, 

h  the  sad  effects  of  discord  sung: 

jre  rent  robes  and  broken  scepters 

ast, 

jfyl'd,  and  holy  things  defast, 

red  speares,  and  shields  ytorne  in 

raine, 

ties  ransackt,  and  strong  castles 

st, 

iaptived,  and  huge  armies  slaine: 

hich  ruines  there  some  relicks  did 

maine. 

XXII 

IS  the  signe  of  antique  Babylon, 
I   Thebes,  of   Rome   that  raigned 

i  Salem,  and  sad  Ilion, 

lorie  of  which  on  high  there  hong 

en  apple,  cause  of  all  their  wrong, 

3h  the  three  faire  goddesses  did 

rive: 

10  was  the  name  of  Nimrod  strong, 

inder,  and  his  princes  five, 

har*d  to  them  the  spoiles  that  he 

id  got  alive: 


xxni 

And  there  the  relicks  of  the  drunken  fray, 
The  which  amongst  the  Lapithees  befell: 
And  of  the  bloodie  feast,  which  sent  away 
So  many  Centaures  drunken  soules  to  hell, 
That  under  great  Alcides  furie  fell: 
And  of  the  dreadfull  discord,  which  did 

drive 
The  noble  Argonauts  to  outrage  fell, 
That  each  of  life  sought  others  to  deprive, 
All  mindlesse  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  which 

made  them  strive. 

XXIV 

And  eke  of  private  persons  many  moe. 
That  were  too  long  a  worke  to  count  them 

all; 
Some   of  swome   friends,   that  did   their 

faith  forgoe; 
Some  of  borne  brethren,  prov'd  imnaturall; 
Some  of  deare  lovers,  foes  perpetuall: 
Witnesse  their  broken  bandes  there  to  be 

scene, 
Their  girlonds  rent,  their  bowres  despoyled 

all; 
The     monimeuts     whereof    there    byding 

beene. 
As  plaine  as  at  the  first,  when  they  were 

fresh  and  greene. 

XXV 

Such  was  her  house  within;  but  all  without. 
The   barren   ground   was  full    of  wicked 

weedes, 
Which  she  her  selfe  had  sowen  all  about, 
Now  growen  great,  at  first  of  little  seedes. 
The   seedes   of  evill  wordes  and   factious 

deedes; 
Which,  when  to  ripenesse  due  they  growen 

arre. 
Bring    foorth    an    infinite    increase,    that 

breedes 
Tumultuous  trouble  and  contentious  jarre. 
The  which  most  often  end  in   bloudshed 

and  in  warre. 

XXVI 

And  those  same  cursed  seedes  doe  also 

serve 
To  her  for  bread,  and  yeeld  her  living  food: 
For  life  it  is  to  her,  when  others  aterve 
Through  mischievous  debate   and  deadly 

feood, 
That  she  may  sucke  their  life  and  drinke 

their  bloody 
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With  which  she  from  her  childhood  had 

bene  fed: 
For  she  Hi  first  was  borne  of  hellish  brood, 
And  bv  inf email  furies  nourished, 
Tliat  by  her  monstrous  shape  might  easily 

be  red. 


XXVII 

Her  face  most  fowle  and  filthy  was  to  see, 

With  s(]uinted  eyes  coutrarie  wayes  in- 
tended, 

And  loathly  mouth,  unmeete  a  mouth  to 
bee, 

That  nought  but  gall  and  venim  compre- 
hended. 

And  wicked  wordes  tliat  God  and  man 
offended: 

Iler  lying  tongue  was  in  two  |)arts  divided. 

And  both  the  parts  did  speake,  and  both 
contended , 

And  as  her  tongue,  so  was  her  hart  dis- 
cided, 

That  never  thoglit  one  thing,  but  doubly  stil 
was  giuded. 

XXVIII 

Als  as  she  double  spake,  so  heard  she 
double, 

With  miitchlesse  eares  deformed  and  dis- 
tort, 

Fild  with  false  rumors  and  seditious  trou- 
ble, 

Bred  in  nssemblios  of  the  Anilgar  sort. 

That  still  arc  Ird  with  every  light  rejwrt. 

And  as  her  eares,  so  eke  her  feet  were  odde, 

And  much  unlike,  th'  one  long,  the  other 
short, 

And  both  niisplast;  that,  when  th'  one  for- 
ward yode, 

The  other  backe  retired,  and  contrarie 
trode. 

XXIX 

Likewise  uiiequall  were  her  handes  twaine: 
That  one  did  re:ich,  the  other  pusht  awny; 
That  one  did  make,  the  other  manl  againc, 
And  sought  to  bring  all  things  unto  decay; 
When>by  great  riches,  gathered  manie  a 

day, 
She    in    short    space   did   often   bring   to 

nought. 
And  their  jxissessours  often  did  dismay: 
For  all  her  stiidie  was  and  all  her  thought, 
How  sh«'  might  overthrow  the  things  that 

Concord  wrought. 


XXX 

So  much  her  malice  did  her  miffht  sorpir 
That   even   th'   Almightie   sefie  ihe 

maligne, 
Because  to  man  so  merciful!  he  was, 
And  unto  all  his  creatures  so  benigne, 
Sith  she  her  selfe  was  of  his  grace  ind 
For  all  this  worlds  faire  wanxnaiishiii 

tride 
Unto  his  last  confusion  to  bring, 
And   Uiat   great  golden  cfaame  quite 

divide. 
With  which  it  blessed  Concord  h 

gether  tide. 

XXXI 

Such  was  that  bag  which  with  Da 

roade. 
And  serving  her  in  her  malitions  nse, 
To  hurt  g<xMl  knights,  was  as  it  were 

baude. 
To  sell  her  borrowed  beautie  to  abuse. 
For  though,  like  withered  tree  that  ^ 

juyce. 
She  old  and  crooked  were,  yet  now  of  hit 
As  fresh  and  f rag^nt  as  the  floure  dehiee 
She  was  become,  by  chaunge  of  her  estaii^ 
And  made  full  goodly  joyauoe  to  herieff 

foimd  mate. 

XXXU 

Tier  mate,  he  was  a  jollie  youthfnll       ht 
That  bore  great  sway  in  amies  anu  < 

alrie, 
And  was  indeed  a  man  of  mickle  mi 
His  name  was  Blandamour,  that  did  on 
His  fickle  mind  full  of  inconstancie. 
And  now  himselfe  he  fitted  had  right  veO 
With  two  companions  of  like  qualities 
Faithlesse  Duessa,  and  false  Paridell, 
That  whether  were  more  false,  full  hud  it 

is  to  tell. 

xxxin 

Now  when  this  c^allant  with  his  jroodly  0** 
From  farre  espide  the  famous  Britooirti 
Like  knight  adventurous  in  outward  iWt 
With  his  faire  paragon,  his  conquests  ptf^ 
Approohing  nigh,  eftsoones  his  wantim  Itf^ 
A^  as  tickled  with  delight,  and  jesting  MP* 
*  Lo  I  there.  Sir  Paridel,  for  your  de«rt, 
Good  lucke  presents  you  with  yood  lof^ 

mayd, 
For  pitie  that  ye  want  a  fellow  for  jv* 

ayd.' 
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XXXIV 

hat  the  lovely  paire  drew  nigh  to  hond: 
)m  when  as  Paridel  more  plaine  be- 
held, 
ee  in  heart  he  like  affection  fond, 
mindf ull  how  he  late  by  one  was  feld, 
did  those  armes  and  that  same  scutch- 
ion  weld, 
had  small  lust  to  buy  his  love  so  deare, 
;  answerd:  *  Sir,  him  wise  I  never  held, 
it,  having  once  escaped  perill  neare, 
uld  afterwards  afresh  the  sleeping  evill 
reare. 

XXXV 

lis  knight  too  late  his  manhood  and  his 

might 
id  assay,  that  me  right  dearely  cost, 
list  I  for  revenge  provoke  new  light, 
for  light  ladies  love,  that  soone  is  lost.' 
e  hot-spurre  youth  so  scorning  to  be  crost, 
ike  then  to  you  this  dame  of  mine,'  quoth 

hee, 
nd  I,  without  your  perill  or  your  cost, 
11  chalenge   yond   same   other  for  my 

fee.' 
forth  he  fiercely  prickt,  that  one  him 

scarce  could  see. 

XXXVI 

J  warlike  Britonesse  her  soone  addrest, 
\  with  such  uncouth  welcome  did  re- 

ceave 
p  fayned  paramour,  her  forced  guest, 
it,  being  forst  his  saddle  soone  to  leave, 
n  selfe  he  did  of  his  new  love  deceave, 
\  made  him  selfe  thensample  of  his  f ollie. 
lich  done,  she  passed  forth,  not  taking 

leave, 
i  left  him  now  as  sad  as  whilome  jollie, 
11  warned  to  beware  with  whom  he  dar'd 

to  dallie. 

XXXVII 

ich  when  his  other  companie  beheld, 
iy  to  his  succour  ran  with  readie  ayd: 
I  finding  him  unable  once  to  weld, 
J  reared  him  on  horsebacke,  and  up- 

stavd, 
on  his  way  they  had  him  forth  con- 

vayd: 
,  all  the  way,  with  wondrous  grief e  of 

mynd 
shame,  he  shewd  him  selfe  to  be  dis- 

mayd, 


More  for  the  love  which  he  had  left  be- 

hynd. 
Then  that  which  he  had  to  Sir  Paridel  re- 

synd. 

xxxvni 

Nathlesse  he  forth  did  march  well  as  he 

might. 
And  made  good  semblance  to  his  companie. 
Dissembling  his  disease  and  evill  plight; 
Till  that  ere  long  they  chaunced  to  espie 
Two  other  knights,  that  towards  them  did 

ply 
With  speedie  course,  as   bent  to  charge 

them  new. 
Whom  when  as  Blandamour  approching  nie 
Perceived  to  be  such  as  they  seemd  in  vew, 
He  was  full  wo,  and  gan  his  former  griefe 

renew. 

XXXIX 

For  th'  one  of  them  he  perfectly  descride 
To  be  Sir  Scudamour,  by  that  he  bore 
The  God  of  Love  with  wings  displayed  wide, 
Whom  mortally  he  hated  evermore. 
Both  for  his  worth,  that  all  men  did  adore. 
And  eke   because   his   love  he  wonne  by 

right: 
Which  when  he  thought,  it  g^eved  him 

full  sore. 
That,  through  the   bruses  of  his  former 

fight. 
He  now  unable  was  to  wreake  his  old  de« 

spight. 

XL 

Forthy  he  thus  to  Paridel  bespake: 
'Faire  sir,  of  friendship  let  me  now  you 

pray, 
That  as  I  late  adventured  for  your  sake, 
The  hurts  whereof  me  now  from  battell  stay, 
Ye  will  me  now  with  like  good  tume  repay) 
And  justifie  my  cause  on  yonder  knight.' 
'  Ah  I  sir,'  said  Paridel,  *  do  not  dismay 
Your  selfe  for  this;  my  selfe  will  for  you 

fight. 
As  ye  have  done  for  me:  the  left  hand  rubs 

the  right.' 

XLI 

With  that  he  put  his  spurres  nnto  his  steed, 
With  speare  in  rest,  and  toward  him  did 

fare. 
Like  shaft  out  of  a  bow  preventing  speed. 
But  Scudamour  was  shortly  well  aware 
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Of  his  approch,  aiid  gan  him  selfe  prepare 
Him  to  receive  with  entertainment  meete. 
80  furiously  they  met,  that  either  bare 
The  other  downe  midcr  their  horses  feete, 
That  what  of  them  became  themselves  did 
scarsly  wecte. 

xui 

As  when  two  billowes  in  the  Irish  sowndes, 
Forcibly  driven  with  contraric  tydes, 
Do  meete  together,  each  abacke  rebowndes 
With  roaring  rage ;  and  dashing  on  all  sides, 
Tliat  iilleth  all  the  sua  with  fome,  divydes 
The  doubtful!  currtmt  into  divers  waves: 
80  fell  those  two  in  spight  of  both  their 

prydos; 
But  Scudaniour  himselfe  did  soone  uprayse, 
And  mounting  light,  his  foe  for  lying  long 

upbrayes. 

XLIII 

Who,   rolled    on    an    heape,   lay  still    in 

swound, 
All  carelesse  of  his  taunt  and  bitter  rayle; 
Till  tlmt  the  rest,  him  seeing  He  on  ground. 
Ran  liastily,  to  weete  what  (lid  him  ayle: 
Where  finding  tkit  the  breath  gan  him  to 

fayle, 
With  busie  care  they  strove  him  to  awake, 
And  doft  his  helmet,  and  undid  his  ma  vie: 
80  much  they  did,  that  at  the   last  they 

brake 
His  sloml>er,  yet  so  mazed  that  he  nothing 

S|)ake. 

XLIV 

Which  when  as   Blandamour  beheld,   ho 

sayd: 
*  False   faitour  Scudamour,   tliat   liast  by 

slight 
And  foule  advantage  this  good  knight  dis- 

mayd, 
A  knight  much  better  then  thy  selfe  be- 

hight, 
Well  falles  it  thee  that  I  am  not  in  plight, 
This  day,  to  wreake  the  dummagc  by  thee 

donne : 
Such  is  thy  wont,  that  still  when  any  knight 
Is  woaknod,  then  thou  d<iost  him  ovommne: 
So  hast  thou  to  thy  selfe  false  honour  often 


wonne.' 


XLV 


lie  little  answerM,  but  in  manly  heart 
His  mightie  indignation  did  forbearei 


Which  was  not  yet  so  secret,  bat  some  p 
Thereof  did  in  his  frouning  face  appears - 
Like  as  a  gloomie  cloud,  the  which  d 

beare 
An  hideous  storme,  is  by  the   north 

blast 
Quite  overblowne,  yet  doth  not  passe  a 

cleare. 
But  that  it  all  the  skie  doth  overcast 
With  darknes  dred,  and  threatens  all 

world  to  wast 

XLVI 

*  Ah !    gentle  knight,'  then  false  Da 

sayd, 
<  Why  do  ye  strive  for  ladies  love  so  sore. 
Whose  chief e  desire  is  love  and  fries 

aid 
Mongst  gentle  knights  to  nourish  e 

more  ? 
Ne  be  ye  wroth.  Sir  Scudamour,  therefore. 
Tliat  she  your  love  list  love  another  kni 
Ne  do  your  selfe  dislike  a  whit  the  motvi 
For  love  is  free,  and  led  with  selfe  dis- 

light, 
Ne  will  enforced  be  with  maisterdomi 

might.' 

XLVII 

So  false  Duessa,  but  vile  Ate  thus: 

*  Both  foolish  knights,  I  can  but  laagb 

both, 
Tliat  strive  and  storme,  with  stirre  onta* 

geous, 
For  her  that  each  of  you  alike  doth  lotb, 
And  loves  another,  with  whom  now  shefoA 
In  lovely  wise,  and  sleepes,  and  spurti,  ui 

playes; 
Whilest  both  you  here  with  many  a  coned 

oth 
Sweare  she  is  yours,  and  stirre  np  bkedii 

fraves. 
To    wm  a  willow    bough,  whilest  ot 

weares  the  bayes.' 

XLVIII 

*  Vile   hag,'  sayd  Scudamour,  *  why  M 

thou  lye  ? 
And    falsly  seekst  a  vertuous   wfght  to 
shame  ? ' 

*  Fond  knight,'  sayd  she,  '  the  thing  tbit 

with  this  eye 
I  saw,  why  should  1  doubt  to  tell  the  same  f ' 

*  Then  tell,'  quoth  Bhindamonr,  *nd  fou* 

no  blame, 
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ivhat  thou  saw'st,  maulgre  who  so  it 

heares.' 

r/    quoth   she,   'a  stranger  knight, 

whose  name 
te  not  well,  but  in  his  shield  he  beares 
,t  well  I  wote)   the   heads  of  many 

broken  speares. 

XLDC 

r  him  have  your  Amoret  at  will, 
w  him  kisse,  I  saw  him  her  embrace, 
w  him  sleepe  with  her  all  night  his  fill, 
manie  nights,  and  uianie  by  in  place, 
t  present  were  to  testifie  the  case.' 

when  as  Scudamour  did  heare,  his 

heart 
)  thrild  with  inward  griefe,  as  when  in 

chace 
Parthian  strikes  a  stag  with  shivering 

dart, 
beast  astonisht  stands  in  middest  of  his 

smart. 


stood   Sir   Scudamour,   when   this   he 

heard, 
word  he  had  to  speake  for  great  dis- 
may, 

lookt    on    Glauce   grim,   who   woxe 
afeard 
ratrage  for  the  words  wliich  she  heard  say, 
ee  untrue  she  wist  them  by  assay. 
;  Blandamour,  whenas  he  did  espie 
i  chaunge  of  cheere,  that  anguish  did  be- 
wray, 
woxe  full  blithe,  as  he  had  got  thereby, 
i  gan  thereat  to  triumph  without  vie- 
torie. 

LI 

> !  recreant,'  sayd  he,  *  the  fruitlesse  end 
thy  vaine  boast,  and  spoile  of  love  mis- 
gotten, 
ereby  the   name  of  knight-hood  thou 

dost  shend, 
I  all  true  lovers  with  dishonor  blotten: 
things  not  rooted  well  will  soone  be 

rotten.' 
,  fy!  false  knight,'  then  false  Duessa 

cryde, 
iworthy  life,  that  love  with  guile  hast 

gotten; 
thou,  where  ever  thou  do  go  or  ryde, 
thed  of  ladies  all,  and  of  all  knights 
defyde.' 


ui 

But  Scudamour,  for  passing  great  despight, 
Staid  not  to  answer,  scarcely  did  refraine. 
But  that  in  all  those  knights  and  ladies  sight 
He    for    revenge   had  guiltlesse     Glauce 

slaine: 
But  being  past,  he  thus  began  amaine: 
*  False  traitour  squire,  false  squire  of  fals- 
est knight. 
Why  doth  mine   hand  from  thine  avenge 

abstaine. 
Whose  lord  hath  done  my  love  this  f oule 

despight  ? 
Why  do  I  not  it  wreake  on  thee  now  in  my 
might  ? 

LIII 

'  Discourteous,  disloyall  Britomart, 
Untrue  to  God,  and  unto  man  unjust, 
What  vengeance  due  can  equall  thy  desart, 
That  hast  with   shamefull  spot  of  sinfull 

lust 
Defil'd  the  pledge  committed  to  thy  trust  ? 
Let  ugly  shame  and  endlesse  infamy 
Colour  thy  name  with  f  oule  reproaches  rust. 
Yet  thou,  false  squire,  his  fault  shalt  deare 

aby. 
And  with  thy  punishment  his  penance  shalt 

supply.' 

LIV 

The  aged  dame,  him  seeing  so  enraged. 
Was  dead  with  feare;  nathlesse,  as  neede 

required, 
His  flaming  furie  sought  to  have  assuaged 
With  sober  words,  that  sufferance  desired 
Till  time  the  tryall  of  her  truth  expyred: 
And  evermore  sought  Britomart  to  cleare. 
But  he  the  more  with  furious  rag^  was 

fyred, 
And  thrise  his  hand  to  kill  her  did  upreare, 
And  thrise  he  drew  it  backe:  so  did  at  last 

forbeare. 


CANTO    II 

Blandamour  winnes  falM  Florimell ; 

Paridell  for  her  «triye« ; 
They  are  accorded :  Agape 

Doth  lengthen  her  sonnet  llTes. 


Firebrand  of  hell,  first  tynd  in  Phlegeton 
By  thousand  furies,  and  from  thence  out 
throwen 
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luto  this  world,  to  workc  confusion 
And  set  it  all  on  iire  by  force  uiiknowen, 
Is  wicked   discord,   whose   small  spai'kes 

once  blowen 
None  but  a  god  or  godlike  man  can  slake ; 
Such  as  was  Orpheus,  that  when  strife  was 

g^wen 
Amongst  those  famous  ynipes  of  Greece, 

did  take 
His  silver  harpe  in  hand,  and  shortly  friends 

them  make; 

II 

Or  such  as  tliat  cclestiall  Psalmist  was, 
That  when  the  wicked  feend  his  lord  tor- 
mented, 
With  heavenly  notes,  that  did  all  other  pas, 
The  outrage  of  his  furious  tit  relented. 
Such  musii'ke  is  wise  words  with  time  con- 

cented. 
To    modeitite    stiffe    mindes,    disposd    to 

strive : 
Such   as   that   prudent   Romane   well    in- 
vented, 
Wliat  time  his  peo])le  into  partes  did  rive. 
Them  reconcyld  agsiine,  and  to  their  homes 
did  drive. 

Ill 

Such  usM   wise  Glauce  to  that  wrathfull 

knight, 
To    calnie    the    t(>nii)est    of    his    troubled 

thought: 
Yet    Blnndiuiiour,    with    termes   of    foule 

dt*s])iglit, 
And  Paridcli  \wr  sconid,  and  set  at  nought. 
As  old  and  ('nK)kt'd  and  not  gotNl  for  ought. 
Both  tliev   unwise,  and  warelesse   of   the 

evill 
That   bv    themselves   unto   themselves    is 

wrought, 
Through  tiiat  false  witch,  and  that  foule 

aged  drt'vill, 
The  one  a  feend,  the  other  an  incarnate 

devill. 

IV 

With  whom  as  they  thus  nxh*  aeconiiKinide, 
They  were  eni'ountred  of  a  lustie  knight. 
That  liiul  a  goodly  ladie  by  his  sitle. 
To   whom   lie    made   great  dalliance   and 

delight. 
It   was   to  weete  the   l)old   Sir  Forraugh 

hight. 
He  that  from  Braggiidocchio  whilunie  reft 


The  snowy  Florimell,  whose  beautie  h 
Made  him  seeme  happie  for  so  gloki 

theft; 
Yet  was  it  in  due  triall  but  a  wandring  y 


Which  when  as  Blandamour,  whose  & 

light 
Was  alwaies  flitting,  as  the  wavering  wii 
After  each  beautie  that  apjieard  in  sight 
Beheld,  eftsoones  it  piickt  his  wanton  n 
With  sting  of  lust,  that  reasons  eye  1 

blind. 
That  to  Sir  Paridell  these  words  he  sent: 
'Sir  knight,   why  ride  ye  dumpish  tl 

behind, 
Since  so  good  fortune  doth  to  you  present 
So  fayre  a   six)yle,  to  make  you  joyoH 

meriment  ? ' 

VI 

But  Paridell,  that  had  too  late  a  tirall 
Of  the  bad  issue  of  his  uounsell  vaine, 
List  not  to  Iiearke,  but  made  this  f 
denyall: 

*  Last  tunic  was  mine,  w^ell  proved  to 

paine; 
This  now  be  yours;  God  send  you  better 

gaine.* 
Whose  scoffed  words  he  taking  halfe  ii 

scorne. 
Fiercely    forth    prickt    his    steed,  as  ii 

disdaine. 
Against  that  knight,  ere  he  him  well  conU 

tome; 
By  meanes  whereof  he  hath  him  lightlj 

overborne. 

\ai 

Who,  with  the  sudden  stroke  astonisht  bom 
Upon  the  gromid  a  while  in  slomber  lay; 
Tiie  whiles  his  love  away  the  other  bore, 
And  shewing  her,  did  Paridell  upbny: 

*  Lo  I  sluggish  knight,  the  victors  happie 

pniy  ! 
So  Fortune  friends  the  bold :  *  whom  ParideQ 
Seeing  so  faire  indeede,  as  he  did  say, 
His  hart  with  secret  envie  gan  to  swell, 
And  inly  grudge  at  him,  that  he  bad  sped  * 

well. 

\in 

Nathlesse  proud  man  himselfa  the  otkr 

deemed, 
Having  so  peerclease  paragon  ygot: 
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e  the  fayrest  Florimell  him  seemed 
was  fallen  for  his  happie  lot, 
like    alive    on   earth    he   weened 

lot: 

)re  he  her  did  court,  did  serve,  did 

wrooe, 

umblest  suit  that  he  imagine  mot, 

1  things  did  devise,  and  all  things 

iooe, 

ight  her  love  prepare,  and  liking  win 

thereto©. 

IX 

regard  thereof,  him  recompenst 
^Iden   words  and   goodly  counten- 
ance, 

uch    fond    favours    sparingly    dis- 
penst: 

Qies  him  blessing  with  a  light  eye- 
g^lance, 

»y  lookes  tempring  with  loose  dalli- 
ance; 

mes  estranging  him  in  sterner  wise; 
laving  cast  him  in  a  foolish  trance, 
med  brought  to  bed  in  Paradise, 
ov'd  himselfe  most  foole  in  what  he 
seem'd  most  wise. 


it  a  mistresse  of  hex  art  she  was, 
rfectly  pi-actiz'd  in  womans  craft, 

ugh  therein  himselfe  he  thought  to 
pas, 

'  his  false  alhirements  wylie  draft 
bousand   women   of   their   love  be- 
raft, 

w  he  was  surpriz*d:  for  that  false 
spright, 

that  same  witch  had  in  this  forme 
engraft, 

•  expert  in  every  subtile  slight, 
;  could  overreach  the  wisest  earthly 
wight. 

XI 

to  her  did  dayly  service  more, 
lyly  more  deceived  was  thereby; 
riaell  him  envied  therefore, 
ning  plast  in  sole  felicity: 

is  lust,  false  colours  to  descry. 
«  soone  discovering  hLs  desire, 
kding  now  fit  opportunity 
re  up  strife  twixt  love  and  spight  and 
ire, 
ivily  put  coles  unto  his  secret  fire. 


xn 

By  sundry  meanes  thereto  she  prickt  him 

forth. 
Now  with  remembrance  of  those  spightfull 

speaches. 
Now  with  opinion  of  his  owne  more  worth, 
Now    with    recomiting    of    like    former 

breaches 
Made  in  their  friendship,  as  that  hag  hin. 

teaches: 
And  ever  when  his  passion  is  allayd. 
She  it  revives  and  new  occasion  reaches: 
That,  on  a  time,  as  they  together  way'd. 
He  made  him  open  chalenge,  and   thus 

boldly  sayd: 

XIII 

*Too   boastfuU   Bkndamour,  too  long   I 

beare 
The  open  wrongs  thou  doest  me  day  by 

day: 
Well  know*st  thou,  when  we  friendship  first 

did  sweare. 
The  covenant  was,  that  every  spoyle  or 

pray 
Should  equally  be  shard  betwixt  us  tway: 
Where  is  my  part,  then,  of  this  ladie  bright, 
Whom  to  thy  self e  thou  takest  quite  away  ? 
Render  therefore  therein  to  me  my  right, 
Or  answere  for  thy  wrong,  as  shall  fall  out 

in  fight.' 

XIV 

Exceeding  wroth  thereat  was  Blandamour, 
And  gan  this  bitter  answere  to  him  make: 
*  Too  foolish  Paridell,  that  fayrest  fioure 
Wouldst  gather  faine,  and  yet  no  paines 

wouldst  take  ! 
But  not  so  easie  will  I  her  forsake; 
This  hand  her  wonne,  this  hand  shall  her 

defend.' 
With  that  they  gan  their  shivering  speares 

to  shake. 
And  deadly  points  at  cithers  breast  to  bend, 
Forgetful!  each  to  have  bene  ever  others 

frend. 

XV 

Their  firie  steedes  with  so  untamed  forse 
Did  beare  them  both  to  fell  avenges  end, 
Tliat  both  their  speai>es,  with  pitilesse  re« 

morse, 
Through  shield  and  mayle  and  haberjeon 

did  wend. 
And  in  their  flesh  a  griesly  passage  rend, 
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Tliat  with  the  f urie  of  their  owne  affret 
Each  other,  horse  and  mau,  to  ground  did 

send; 
Where  lying  still  awhile,  both  did  forget 
The  perilous  pi-esent  stownd  in  which  their 

lives  were  set. 

XVI 

As  when  two  warlike  brigandines  at  sea, 

With  murdrous  weapons  arni'd  to  cruell 
figlit, 

Doe  meete  together  on  the  watry  lea, 

They  steuiniu  ech  other  with  so  fell  de- 
spight, 

That  with  the  shocke  of  tlieir  owne  heed- 
lesse  might, 

Their  wooden  ribs  are  shaken  nigh  a  Bon- 
der; 

They  which  from  shore  behold  the  dread- 
full  sight 

Of  flashing  fire,  and  heare  the  ordenance 
thouder. 

Do  greatly  stiind  amaz'd  at  such  unwonted 
wonder. 

X\7I 

At  length  they  both  u])stnrted  in  amaze, 
As  men  awaked  nishlv  out  of  dreme. 
And  round  about  themselves  a  while   did 

gaze; 
Till,  seeing  her  that  Florimcll  did  seme, 
In    doubt    to   whom   she   victorie    should 

(leeme. 
Therewith  their  dulled  sprights  they  edgd 

anew. 
And  drawing  both  their  swords  with  rage 

extreme, 
Like  two  mad  mastifFes  each  on  other  flew. 
And  shields  did  share,  and  mailcs  did  rash, 

and  helmes  did  hew. 

XVIII 

So  furiously  each  other  did  asjuiyle. 

As  if  their  soules  they  would  attonce  have 
rent 

Out  of  their  brosts,  tliat  streames  of  blond 
did  raylo 

Adowne,  as  if  their  springs  of  life  were 
spent; 

That  all  the  p^und  with  purple  bloud  was 
S])rent, 

And  all  their  armours  staynd  with  bloudie 
gore; 

Yet  seareely  once  to  breath  would  they  re- 
lent, 


So  mortall  was  their  malice  and  so  mm 
Become  of  fayned  friendahip  which 
▼ow'd  afore. 

XIX 

And  that  which  is  for  ladies  most 

ting, 
To   stint  all   strife,  and   foster  h 

peace. 
Was  from  those  dames  so  farre  and  si 

fitting. 
As  that,  in  stead  of  praying  them  i 
They  did  much    more  their  croeiijr 

crease; 
Bidding  them  fight  for  honour  of  tl 

love, 
And  rather  die  then  ladies  cause  rele 
With  which  vaine  termes  so  much  thej 

them  move, 
That  both  resolv'd  the  last  extremitiei 

prove. 

XX 

There  they,  I  wecne,  would  fight  untill 

day. 
Had  not  a  squire,  even  he  the  Sqnin  i 

Dames, 
By  great  adventure  travelled  that  way; 
Who  seeuig  both  bent  to  so  bloudy  guaam, 
And  both  of  old  well  knowing  by  tbdi 

names. 
Drew  nigh,  to  weete  the  cause  of  their  d» 

bate: 
And  first  laide  on  those  ladies  tb 

blames, 
Tliat  did  not  seeke  t'  appease  their  dn 

hate. 
But  gazed  on  their  harmes,  not  pitt 

their  estate. 

XXI 

And  then  those  knights  he  humbly 

seech 
To  stay  their  hands,  till  he  a  while  \d 

spoken: 
Who  lookt  a  little  up  at  that  his  speech, 
Yet  would  not  let  their  battell  so  be  fanta 
Both  greedie  fiers  on  other  to  be  wrokea 
Yet  he  to  them  so  earnestly  did  caU, 
And  them  conjur'd  by  some  well 

token. 
That  tliev  at  last  their  wrothfuU 

fail, 
Content  to  heare  him  speaker  and  gU  tB 

rest  withalL 
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XXII 

desir'd  their  cause  of  strife  to  see: 
id,  it  was  for  love  of  Florimell. 
entle  knights/  quoth  he,  '  how  may 
hat  bee, 

J  so  farre  astray,  as  none  can  tell  ?  * 
jquire,'  full  angry  then  sayd  Pari- 
lell, 

lot  the  ladle  there  before  thy  face  ? ' 
:ed  backe,  and  her  advizing  well, 

as  he  said,  by  that  her  outward 
jrace, 

yrest  Florimell  was  present  there  in 
)lace. 

XXIII 

an  was  he  to  see  that  joyous  sight, 
le  alive  but  joy'd  in  Florimell, 
vly  to  her  lowting,  thus  behight: 
(t  of  faire,  that  fairenesse  doest  ex- 
jell, 

ppie  day  I  have  to  greete  you  well, 
h  you  safe  I  see,  whom  thousand  late 
bted  lost  through  mischief  e  that  be- 
fell; 

aay  yon  live  in  health  and  happie 
$tate.' 

le  answered  him,  but  lightly  did 
iggrate. 

XXIV 

turning   to   those   knights,   he   gan 

a  new: 

on,  Sir  Blandamour  and  Paridell, 

)r  this  ladie  present  in  your  vew 

ays'd  this  cruell  warre  and  outrage 

fell, 

me  seemes,  bene  not  advised  well, 
:her  ought  in  friendship  for  her  sake 
ne  your  force,  their  forces  to  repell 
eeke  perforce  her  from  you  both  to 
take, 

your  gotten  spoyle  their  owne  tri- 
umph to  make.' 

XXV 

t  Sir  Blandamour,  with  countenance 
si     oe, 

ui  wrath,  thus   fiercely  him   be- 
spake: 
0,  thou  squire,  that  I  the  man  may 

xro  me  thinke  Florimell  to  take.' 
/  qnoth  he,  *  but  many  doe  par- 

e 


Herein,  as  thus:  It  lately  so  befell, 
That  Satyran  a  girdle  did  uptake 
Well  knowne  to  appertaine  to  Florimell, 
Which  for  her  sake  he  wore,  as  him  be- 
seemed well. 

XXVI 

<But  when  as  she  her  selfe  was  lost  and 

gone. 
Full  many   knights,   that  loved  her   like 

deare. 
Thereat  did  greatly  grudge,  that  he  alone 
That    lost    faire    ladies  ornament  should 

weare. 
And  gan  therefore  close  spight  to  him  to 

beare: 
Which   he  to  shun,  and  stop  vile   envies 

sting. 
Hath  lately  caus'd  to 'be  proclaimed  each 

where 
A  solemne  feast,  with  pnblike  tumeying, 
To  which  all  knights  with  them  their  ladies 

are  to  bring. 

xxvn 

*  And  of  them  all  she  that  is  fayrest  found 
Shall  have  that  golden  girdle  for  reward, 
And  of  those  knights  who  is  most  stout  on 

ground 
Shall  to  that  fairest  ladie  be  prefard. 
Since  therefore  she  her  selfe  is  now  your 

ward. 
To  yon  that  ornament  of  hers  pertaines 
Against  all  those  that  chalenge  it  to  gard. 
And  save  her  honour  with  your  ventrous 

paines; 
That  shall  you  win  more  glory  then  ye  here 

find  gaines.' 

xxvin 

When  they  the  reason  of  his  words  had 

hard. 
They  gan  abate  the  rancour  of  their  rag^. 
And  with  their  honours  and  their  loves  re- 

gai-d 
The  furious  flames  of  malice  to  asswage. 
Tho  each  to  other  did  his  faith  engage. 
Like  faithfuU  friends  thenceforth  to  joyne 

in  one 
With  all  their  force,  and  battell  strong  to 

wage 
Gainst  all  those  knights,  as  their  professed 

fone. 
That  chalene'd  ought  in  Florimell,  save 

they  alone. 
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XXIX 

So  well  accorded  forth  they  rode  together 
III  friendly  sort,  tliat  lasted  but  a  while. 
And  of  all  old  dislikes   they  made  faire 

weather; 
Yet  all  was  forg*d  and  spred  with  golden 

foyle, 
That  under  it  hidde  hate  and  hollow  gfuyle. 
No  certes  can  that  friendship  long  endure, 
flow  ever  g:iy  and  goodlv  l)o  the  style, 
That  doth  ill  cause  or  eviU  end  enure: 
For  vcrtuc  is  the  band  that  biudeth  harts 

most  suiti. 

XXX 

Tlius  as  they  marched  all  in  close  disguise 
Of  fayncd  love,  they  chaunst  to  overtake 
Two  knights,  tliat  lincked  rode  in  lovely 

wise, 
As  if  they  secret  coimsels  did  partake; 
And  each  not  farre  behuide  him  had  his 

mak<'. 
To  weete,  two  ladies  of  most  goodly  hew. 
That  twixt  themselves  did  gentle  purpose 

make, 
Unmindfull  Iwth  of  that  diseordfull  crew, 
The  which  with  sjK'cdie  |)ace  did  after  them 

purse  w. 

XXXT 

"Who,  as  they  now  a]>pn)ched  nigh  at  hand, 
Deeming  them  doughtie  as  they  did  ap- 

peare, 
They  sent  that  squire  afore,  to  understand 
What  mote  they  Ihj:    who,   viewing  them 

more  neare, 
Returned   readie   newes,  that  those  same 

weare 
Two  of  the  prowest  knights  in  Faery  Lond, 
And    those    two    ladies    their    two   lovers 

deare; 
Couragious  Cambell,  and  stout  Triamond, 
With  Canacee  andCambine  linckt  in  lovely 

bond. 

XXXII 

Whylome,  as  antique  stories  tellen  us. 
Those   two    were    foes    the    fellonest    on 

ground. 
And  battell  made  the  dreddest  danngerous 
'I'hat  ever  shrilling  trumpet  did  reaoimd; 
Tlmugh  now  their  acts  oe  no  where  to  be 

found, 
As  that  renowmed  poet  them  compyled 
With  warlike  numben  and  heroioke  tonndy 


Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  unde: 
On  Fames  etemall  beadroll  wortlii 
fyled. 

xxxni 

But  wicked  Time,  that  all  good  t 

doth  waste, 
And  workes  of  noblest  wits  to  nou, 

weare, 
That  famous  moniment  hath  quite  i 
And  robd  the  world  of  threasore  c 

deare, 
The  which  mote  haye  enriched  all  ni 

0  cursed  Kid,  the  cankerworme  of  ' 
How  may  these  rimes,  so  rude  as  d 

peare, 
Hope  to  endure,  sith  workes  of  heave: 
Are  quite  devourd,  and  brought  to 

by  little  bits  ? 

xxxrv 

Then  pardon,  O  most  sacred  happie 
That  I  thy  labours  lost  may  thus  re 
And  steale  from  thee  the  meede  of 

merit, 
Tluit  none  durst  eyer  whitest  tho 

alive, 
And,  being  dead,  in  vaine  yet  many 
Ne  (hire  I  like,  but  through  iufusioD 
Of  thine  owne  spirit,  which  doth  in  i 

vive, 

1  follow  here  the  footing  of  thy  feet 
Tliat  with  thy  meaning  so  I  may  the 

meete. 

XXXV 

Cambelloes  sister  was  fayre  Canaee< 
Tliat  was  the  Icamedst  ladie  in  her 
Well  scene  in  everie  science  that  hh 
And  every  secret  worke  of  Natures 
In  wittie  Viddles,  and  in  wise  sooths 
In  power  of  herbes,  and  tunes  of  bes 

burds; 
And,  that  augmented  all  her  other  i 
She  modest  was  in  all  her  deedes  ana 
And  wondrous  chast  of  life,  yet  1 

knights  and  lotds. 

XXXVI 

Full  many  lords  and  many  knigl 

loved, 
Tet  she  to  none  of  them  her  IS 
Xe  ever  was  with  fond  affeetioD 
But  rul'd  her  thooghts  with  | 

emementi 
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id  of  blame  and  honours  blemish- 

lent; 

t  onto  her  lookes  a  law  she  made, 

ne  of  them  once  out  of  order  went, 

B  to  warie  centonels  well  stayd, 

iclii  on  every  side,  of  secret  foes 

Krayd. 

xxxvn 

I  the  more  as  she  ref  usd  to  loye, 

sh  the   more  she  loved  was  and 

ought, 

^ntimes  unquiet  strife  did  move 

t  her   lovers,  and  great  quarrels 

rrought, 

ft  for  her  in  bloudie  armes  they 

ought. 

irhenas  Cambell,  that  was  stout  and 

rise, 

d  would  breede  great  mischiefe,  he 

lethought 

prevent  the  perill  that  mote  rise, 

me  both  him  and  her  to  honour  in 

his  wise. 

xxxvm 

jr,  when  all  that  troupe  of  warlike 

rooers 

led  were,  to  weet  whose  she  should 

lee, 

ghtie  men  and  dreadfull  derring 

looers, 

ler  it  to  make  them  well  agree) 
»b  them  all  this  end  he  did  decree; 
them  all,  which  love  to  her  did  make, 
J  consent  should  chose  the  stoutest 
hree, 

tth  himselfe  should  combat  for  her 
Ake, 

them  all  the  victour  should  his  sis- 
cr  take. 

XXXIX 

as  the  chalenge,  as  himselfe  was 
)old, 

irage  full  of  haughtie  hardiment, 
ed  oft  in  perils  manifold, 
he  atchiev'd  to  his  great  ornament: 
his  sisters  skill  unto  him  lent 
mfidence  and  hope  of  happie  speed, 
ed  by  a  ring  which  she  hmi  sent, 
loufi^st  the  manie  vertues  which  we 
eed, 

nrer  to  staunch  al  wounds  that  mor- 
ally did  bleed. 


XL 

Well  was  that  rings  great  yertue  knowen 

to  all. 
That    dread    thereof,  and  his  redoubted 

might. 
Did  all  tluit  youthly  rout  so  much  appall. 
That  none  of  them  durst  undertake  the 

fight; 
More  wise  they  weend  to  make  of  love  de- 
light. 
Then  life  to  hazard  for  faire  ladies  looke, 
And  yet  uncertaine  by  such  outward  sight. 
Though  for  her  sake  they  all  that  pmll 

tooke. 
Whether  she  would  them  love,  or  in  her 
liking  brooke. 

XLI 

Amongst  those  knights  there  were  three 

brethren  bold. 
Three  bolder  brethren  never  were  ybome, 
Borne  of  one  mother  in  one  happie  mold, 
Borne  at  one  burden  in  one  happie  mome; 
Thrise  happie  mother,  and  thrise  happie 

mome. 
That  bore  three  such,  three  such  not  to  be 

fond! 
Her    name  was    Agape,  whose    children 

weme 
All  three  as  one;  the  first  bight  Priamond, 
The  second  Dyamond,  the  youngest  Tria- 

mond. 

XLn 

Stout  Priamond,  but  not  so  strong  to  strike, 
Strong  Diamond,  but  not  so  stout  a  kniffht, 
But  Triamond  was  stout  and  strong  alike: 
On  horsebacke  used  Triamond  to  fight. 
And  Priamond  on  foote  had  more  delieht. 
But  horse  and  foote  knew  Diamond  to 

wield: 
With  curtaxe  used  Diamond  to  smite, 
And  Triamond  to  handle  speare  and  shield, 
But  speare  and  curtaxe  both  usd  Priamond 

in  field. 

XLHI 

These  three  did  love  each  other  dearely 

well. 
And  with  so  firme  affection  were  allyde, 
As  if  but  one  soule  in  them  all  did  dwell. 
Which  did  her  powre  into  three  parts  di« 

vyde; 
Like  three  faire  branches  budding  farre 

and  widcj 
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Tliat  from  one  roote  deriv'd  their  vitall  sap: 

And  like  that  roote  that  doth  her  life  di- 
vide 

Their  mother  was,  and  had  full  blessed 
hap, 

These  three  so  noble  babes  to  bring  forth 
at  one  clap. 

XLIV 

Their  mother  was  a  Fay,  and  had  the  skill 
Of  secret  things,  and  all  the  po^^Tcs  of  na- 
ture. 
Which  she  by  art  could  use  unto  her  will, 
And  to  her  service  bind  each  living  crea- 
ture. 
Through  secret  understanding  of  their  fea- 
ture. 
Thereto  she  was  right  faire,  when  so  her 

face 
She  list  discover,  and  of  goodly  stature; 
But  she,  as  Fayes  are  wont,  in  privie  place 
Did  spend  her  dayes,  and  lov'd  in  forests 
wyld  to  space. 

XLV 

There  on  a  day  a  noble  youthly  knight. 
Seeking  adventures  in  tlie  salvage  wood. 
Did  by  great  fortime  get  of  her  the  sight. 
As  she  sate  carelessc  by  a  cristall  flood. 
Combing  her  golden  lockes,  as  secmd  her 

good; 
And  uiui wares  upon  her  laying  hold. 
That  strove  in  vainc  him  long  to  liave  with- 
stood, 
Oppressed  her,  and  there  (as  it  is  told) 
Got  these  three  loverly  bal)es,  that  prov'd 
three  champions  bold. 

XLVI 

Which  she  with  her  long  fostred  in  that 

wood. 
Till  that  to  ripenesse  of  mans  state  they 

grew: 
Then,  shewing  forth  signes  of  their  fathers 

blood. 
They   loved   armes,   and   knighthood   did 

ensew. 
Seeking  adventures,  where  they  anie  knew. 
Which  when  their  mother  saw,  she  gan  to 

dout 
Their  safetie,  least  by  searching  daungera 

new, 
And  rash  provoking  perils  all  al)out. 
Their  days  mote  be  abridged  through  their 

corage  stout. 


XLVU 

Therefore  desirous  th'  end  of  all  thein 
To  know,  and  tliem  t'  enlarge  with 

extent, 
By  wondrous  skill  and  many  hidden  w 
To  the  three  Fatall  Sisters  honae  she  i 
Farre  under  ground  from  tract  of  h 

went, 
Downe  in  the  bottonie  of  the  deepe  Ah 
Where    Demogorgon,   in   dull   da 

pent, 
Farre  from  the  view  of  goda  and  ] 

blis. 
The  hideous  Chaos  keepes,  their  dreid 

dwelling  is. 

XL\in 

There  she  them  found,  all  rittii^  n 

about 
The  diref  ull  distaff e  standing  in  the  mid, 
And  with  unwearied  fingers  drawing  out 
The  lines  of  life,  from  living  knowl 

hid. 
Sad  Clotho  held  the  rocke,  the  whiki 

thrid 
By  griesly  Lachesis  was  span  with  i 
That  cruell  Atro}M>s  eftsoones  undib, 
With  cursed  knife  cutting  the  tn 

twaine: 
Most  wretched  men,  whose  dajes  < 

thrids  so  vaiue ! 

xux 

She  them   saluting,  there  by  them  mk 

still, 
Beholding  how  tlie  thrids  of  life  they  r 
And  when  at  last  she  had  beheld  her  flu. 
Trembling  in  heart,  and  looking  pale 

wan. 
Her  cause  of  comming  she  to  tell  begaa 
To  whom  fierce  Atropos:  'Bold  Fay, 

durst 
Come  see  the  secret  of  the  life  of 
Well  worthie  thou  to  be  of  Jove  ao 
And  eke  thy  childrcns  thrida  to  be  a  i 

burst' 


AVhereat  she  sore  alf  rayd,  yet  her  be 
To  graunt  her  boone,  and  rigonr  to  a 
That  she  might  see  her  ehildr 

forth  brought. 
And  know  the  measure  of 

date, 
To  them  ordained  by  etemall  Fattt 
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ch  Clotho  graunting,  shewed  her  the 
same: 

Rrhen  she  saw,  it  did  her  much  amate 
wni  their  thrids  so  thin  as  spiders  frame, 
ske  so  short,  that  seemd  their  ends  out 
shortly  came. 

LI 

then  began  them  humbly  to  intreate 
liaw  them  longer  out,  and  better  twine, 
so  their  lives  might  be  prolonged  late, 
i^achesis  thereat  gan  to  repine, 
1  sayd:   <  Fond  dame!  that  deem'st  of 

things  divine 
>f  humane,  that  they  may  altred  bee, 
channg'd  at  pleasure  for  those  inipes  of 

thine: 
so;  for  what  the  Fates  do  once  decree, 
all  the  gods  can  chaunge,  nor  Jove  him 

self  can  free.* 

LII 

en  since,'  quoth  she,  *  the  terme  of  each 

mans  life 
nought  may  lessened  nor  enlarged  bee, 
unt  this,  that  when  ye  shred  with  fatall 

knife 
line  which  is  the  eldest  of  the  three, 
ich  is  of  them  the  shortest,  as  I  see, 

ones  his  life  may  passe  into  the  next; 
I  when  the  next  shall  likewise  ended 

bee, 
it   both    their   lives    may   likewise    be 

annext 
»  the  third,  that  his  may  so  be  trebly 

wext.' 

LIII 

ij  grannted  it;  and  then  that  carefull 

Fay 

ted  thence  with  full  contented  mynd ; 
1  comroing  home,  in  warlike  fresh  aray 
;m  found  all  three,  according  to  their 

kynd: 
unto  them  what  destinie  was  assynd, 
how  their  lives  were  eekt,  she  did  not 

tell; 
evermore,  when  she  fit  time  could  fynd, 
warned  them  to  tend  their  safeties  well, 
I  love  each  other  deare,  what  ever  them 

befell. 

LIV 

lid  they  surely  during  all  their  dayes, 
',  neyer  discord  did  amongst  them  fall; 


Which  much  augmented  all   their  other 

praise. 
And  now,  t'  increase  affection  naturall, 
In  love  of  Canacee  they  joyned  all: 
Upon  which  ground  this  same  great  battell 

grew, 
Great  matter  growing  of  beginning  small; 
The   which,   for  length,  I   will   not   here 

pursew. 
But  rather  will  reserve  it  for  a  canto  new. 


CANTO  III 

The  battell  twixt  three  brethren  with 

Cambell  for  Canacee : 
Cambiua  with  true  friendships  bond 

Doth  their  long  strife  agree. 


O  WHY  doe  wretched  men  so  much  desire 
To  draw  their  dayes  unto  the  utmost  date, 
And  doe  not  rather  wish  them  soone  expire^ 
Knowing  the  miserie  of  their  estate. 
And  thousand  perills  which  them  still  awate, 
Tossing  them  like  a  boate  amid  the  mayne, 
That  every  houre  they  knocke  at  Deathes^ 

gate? 
And  he  that  happie  seemes  and  least  in 

payne, 
Yet  is  as  nigh  his  end  as  he  that  most  doth 

playne. 

It 

Therefore  this  Fay  I  hold  but  fond  and 

vaine. 
The  which,  in  seeking  for  her  children  three 
Long  life,  thereby  did  more  prolong  their 

paine. 
Yet  whilest  they  lived  none  did  ever  see 
More  happie  creatures  then  they  seem'd  tp 

bee. 
Nor  more  ennobled  for  their  courtesie. 
That   made    them   dearely   lov'd  of  each 

degree, 
Ne  more  renowmed  for  their  chevalrie. 
That  made  them  dreaded  much  of  all  men 

farre  and  uie. 

Ill 

These  three  that  bardie  chaleng^  tooke  in 

hand, 
For  Canacee  with  Cambell  for  to  fight: 
The  day  was  set,  that  all  might  imderstand, 
And  pledges  pawnd  the  same  to  keepe 

a  right: 
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That  da^,   the  dreddcst  day  that  living 

wight 
Did  ever  see  upon  this  world  to  shine, 
So  sooue  as  heavens  window  shewed  light. 
These  warlike  champions,  all  in  armour  shine, 
Assembled  were  in  field,  the  chalenge  to 

define. 

IV 

The  field  with  listes  was  all  about  enclos'd. 
To  barre  the  prease  of  people  farre  awav; 
And  at  th'  one  side  sixe  judges  were  dis- 
posed. 
To  view  and  deeme  the  deedes  of  armes 

that  day; 
And  on  the  other  side,  in  fresh  aray, 
Fayre  Canaeee  upon  a  stately  stage 
Was  set,  to  see  the  fortune  of  that  fray. 
And  to  be  seene,  as  his  most  worthie  wag^ 
That  could  her  purchase  with  his  lives  ad* 
veutur'd  gage. 


Then  cntred  Cambell  first  into  the  list, 
With  stately  steps  and  fearelesse  counten- 
ance. 
As  if  the  conquest  his  he  surely  wist. 
Soone  after  did  the  brethren  three  advance, 
In  brave  arav  and  goodly  amenance. 
With  scutchins  gilt  and  banners  broad  dis- 

pla  yd ; 
And  marcliing  thrise  in  warlike  ordinance, 
Thrise  lowted  lowly  to  the  noble  mayd. 
The  whiles  shril  trompets  and  loud  clarions 
sweetly  playd. 

VI 

Which  doen,  the  doughty  chalcnger  came 

forth. 
All  arm'd  to  point,  his  chalenge  to  abet: 
Gainst  whom   Sir  Priamond,  with   equall 

worth 
And  equall  armes,  himselfe  did  forward 

set. 
A  trompet  blew;  they  both  together  met 
Witli  dreadful!  force  and  furious  intent, 
Carrlesae  of  perill  in  their  fiers  affret, 
As  if  that  life  to  losse  they  had  forelent. 
And  cared   not   to  spare   that  should  be 

shortly  spent. 

VII 

Right  practicke  was  Sir  Priamond  in  fight. 
And  throughly  skild  in  use  of  shield  and 
speare; 


Ne  lesse  approyed  was  Cftmbelloes 
Ne  lesse  his  skill  in  weapons  did  a 
That  hard  it  was  to  weene  whicu 

were. 
Full  many  niightie  strokf^  on  eitliei 
Were  sent,  tlmt  seemed  death  in  i 

beare. 
But  they  were  both  so  watchfull  m 

eyde, 
That  they  ayoyded  were,  and  ymu 

did  slyde. 

vm 

Yet  one  of  many  was  so  stroiisly  be 
By  Priamond,  that  with  unluckie  gl 
Through    Cambels  shoulder  it   ni 

went. 
That  forced  him  his  shield  to  dtMidi 
Much  was  he  grieved  with  that  gn 

chaunce, 
Yet  from  the  wound  no  drop  of  bloa 

fell. 
But  wondrous  peine,  that  did  the  m 

haunce 
His  haughtie  courage  to  ady^ 
Smart  daunts  not  mightj  harui,  mn 

them  more  to  swelL 

IX 

With  that,  his  poynant  speare  he 

aventred. 
With  doubled  force,  close  undemei 

shield. 
That  through  the  mayles  into  his  t 

entrra. 
And  there  arresting,  readie  way  did 
For  bloud  to  gush  forth  on  the 

field; 
That  he  for  peine  hinselfe  not  i 

reare. 
But  too  and  fro  in  great  anMUBement 
Like  an  old  oke,  whose  pith  and 

scare. 
At  puife  of  every  storme  do 

and  thcare. 


Whom    so   dismayd  when    Canhe 

espide, 
Againe  be  drove  at  him  with  donble 
That  nought  mote  stay  the  Steele*  til 

sioe 
The  mortall  point  most  cruelly  emp 
Where  fast  inftxed,  whitest  he  eoa 

slight 
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to  wrest,  the  staffe  a  sunder  brake, 
the  head  behind:  with  which  de- 
tpight 

enrag'd,  his  shivering  speare   did 
ike, 

i^ing  him  a  fresh,  thus  felly  him 
lespake: 

XI 

aitour,  there  thy  meede  mito  thee 

ake, 

ede  of  thy  mischalenge  and  abet: 

r   thine   owne,  but  for  thy  sisters 

ake, 

thus  long  thy  life  unto  thee  let: 

rorbeare  doth  not  forgive  the  det.' 

eked  weapon   heard   his  wrathfull 

row, 

ssing  forth  with  furious  affret, 

lirongh  his  bever  quite  into  his  brow, 

th  the  force  it  backward  forced  him 

0  bow. 

XII 

ith  a  sunder  in  the  midst  it  brast, 

his  hand  nought  but  the  troncheon 

eft; 

ter  halfe  behind  yet  sticking  fast 

his  headpeece  Cambell  fiercely  reft, 

th  such  furie  backe  at  Iiim  it  heft, 

(ing  way  unto  his  dearest  life, 
nusand  pipe   it  through  his  gorget 
jleft: 

streames  of  purple  bloud  issuing 
rife 

th  his  wearie  ghost,  and  made  an 
Bud  of  strife. 

xm 

trie  ghost,  assoyld  from  fleshly  band, 
;,  as  others  wont,  directly  fly 
jr  rest  in  Plutoes  griesly  land, 
•  ayre  did  vanish  presently, 
oi^ed  was  into  a  starre  in  sky: 
rough  traduction  was  eftsoones  de- 
rived, 
his  mother  prayd  the  Destinie, 

1  other  brethren  that  survived, 

lie  liv'd  a  new,  of  former  life  de- 
ved, 

XIV 

when  on  g^und  his  brother  next 
yeheldf 
sad  and  sorie  for  so  heavy  sight, 


Yet  leave  unto  his  sorrow  did  not  yeeld; 
But  rather  stird  to  vengeance  and  despight, 
Through  secret    feeling  of   his  generous 

spright, 
Rusht  fiercely  forth,  the  battell  to  renew, 
As  in  reversion  of  his  brothers  right; 
And  chalenging  the  virgin  as  his  dew. 
His  foe  was  sooue  addrest:  the  trompets 

freshly  blew. 

XV 

With  that  they  both  together  fiercely  met, 
As  if  that  each  ment  other  to  devoure; 
And  with  their  axes  both  so  sorely  bet. 
That  neither  plate  nor  mayle,  whereas  their 

powre 
They  felt,  could  once  sustaine  the  hideous 

stowre. 
But  rived  were  like  rotten  wood  a  sunder, 
Whilest    through    their    rifts  the  ruddie 

bloud  did  showre. 
And  fire  did    flash,  like  lightning  after 

thunder,  *         * 

That  fild  the  lookers  on  attonce  widi  ruth 

and  wonder. 

XVI 

As  when  two  tygers,  prickt  with  htmgers 

rage. 
Have  by  good  fortune  found  some  beasts 

fresh  spoyle. 
On  which  they  weene  their  famine  to  as- 

swage. 
And  gaine  a  f  eastf  ull  guerdon  of  their  toyle ; 
Both   falling  out  doe   stirre  up  strifefull 

broyle. 
And  cruell   battell  twixt  themselves  doe 

make, 
Whiles  neither  lets  the  other  touch  the 

soyle. 
But  either  sdeignes  with  other  to  partake: 
So  cruelly  these  knights  strove  for  that 

ladies  sake. 

xvn 

Full    many  strokes,  that    mortally  were 

ment. 
The  whiles  were  enterchaunged  twixt  them 

two; 
Yet  they  were  all  with  so  good  wariment 
Or  warded,  or  avoyded  and  let  goe, 
That  still  the  life  stood  feareksse  of  her 

foe: 
Till  Diamond,  disdeigning  long  delay 
Of  doubtfull  fortune  wavering  to  and  fro, 
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He  soone  her  lost:  wherefore  he  now  be- 

gimne 
To  challenge  her  anew,  as  his  owno  prize, 
Whom  formerly  he  had  iu  battell  woune, 
And  proifer  made  by  force  her  to  reprize: 
Which   sconiefull   offer  Blandamour  gan 

soone  despize; 

IX 

And  said:   'Sir  knight,  sith  ye  this   lady 

clame, 
Whom  he  that  hath  were  loth  to  lose  so 

light, 

(For  so  to  lose  a  lady  were  great  shame,) 
Yec  shall  her  winne,  as  I  have  done,  in  fight: 
And  lo  I  shee  shall  be  placed  here  iu  sight, 
Togj'ther  with  this  hag  beside  her  set, 
That  who  so  winnes  her  may  her  have  by 

right: 
But  he  shall  have  the  hag  that  is  ybet, 
And  with  her  alwaies  ride,  till  he  another 

get.' 


That  offer  pleased  all  the  company. 
So  Florimell  with  Ate  ft)rth  was  brought, 
At  which  they  all  gan  laugh  full  merrily: 
But  Hi-.iggadochio  .s;iid,  he  never  thought 
For  such  an  hng,  that  seemed  worse  then 

nought, 
Ilis  person  to  cmperill  so  in  fight: 
But  if  to  match  tliat  lady  they  liad  sought 
Another    like,   tliiit   were    like   faire   and 

bright, 
His  life  he  then  would  spend  to  justifie  his 

right. 

XI 

At  which  his  vaine  excuse   they  all  gan 

smilo, 
As  scorning  his  unmanly  cowardizo: 
An<l  Florimell  him  fowly  gJin  n»vile, 
That  for  her  soke  refus'd  to  enterprize 
The  Iwttcll,  offn*d  in  so  knightly  wize: 
Awl  A  to  eke  provokt  him  privily 
With  love  of  her,  and  shame  of  such  mcs- 

])ri7P. 
But  naught  he  carM  for  friend  or  enemy. 
For  in  base  mind  nor  friendship  dwels  nor 

enmity. 

XII 

But  Caml)oll  thus  did  shut  up  all  in  jest: 
'Br.ive  knights  and  ladies,  ccrtes  ye  doe 
wrong 


To  stirre  up  strife,  when  most  w  iw 

rest. 
That  we  may  us  reaerTe  both  fresh 

strong  • 
Against  the  tumeiment,  which  is  not  I 
When  who  so  list  to  fight  may  fight  hii 
Till  then  your  challenges  ye  may  prok 
And  then  it  shall  be  tried,  if  ye  wiH, 
Whether  shall  have  the  hag,  or  hold 

lady  stiU.' 

xin 

They  all  agreed;  so,  tnniing  all  to  ; 
And  pleasaunt  bord,  they  past  funa 

their  way, 
And  all  that  while,  where  so  th^  rade 

came. 
That  masked  mock-knight  was  i 

and  play. 
Till  that  at  length,  upon  th'  appointed  \ 
Unto  the  place  of  tumeyment  they  eame; 
Where  they  before  them  found  in  I 

aray 
Manie  a  brave  knight  and  manie  a  dsiiti 

dame 
Assembled,  for  to  get  the  honour  of 

game. 

XIV 

There  this  faire  orewe  arriving  did  ditide 
Them  selves  asunder:  BlanSamour  ^ 

those 
Of  his  on  th'  one;  the  rest  on  th*  ote 

side. 
But  boastf  ull  Braggadocchio  rather  ehoiP, 
For  glorie  vaine,  their  fclk>wship  to  kse^ 
That  men  on  him  tlie  more  might  gut 

alone. 
The  rest  them  selves  in  troopes  did 

dispose. 
Like  as  it  seemed  best  to  every  one; 
The  knights  in  couples  marcht,  with  hSa 

linckt  attone. 

XV 

Then  first  of  all  forth  came  Sir  Satyim^ 
Bearing  that  precious  relioke  in  an  arks 
Of  gold,  that  bad  eyes  might  it  not  pi*' 

phane: 
Which  drawing  softly  forth  oat  of  ftp 

darke, 
He  open  shewd,  that  all  men  it  mote  nsrhs* 
A  gorgeous  gii^le,  curiously  embost 
With    pearle   and   precioas  stoMf  mrt 

many  a  marke; 
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XXV 

tt  thereof  was  Triamond  adredde, 
e  of  glorious  victorie, 
irpeily  him   assayld,  and   sore   be- 
tedde, 
allies  of  strokes,  which  he  at  him  let 

as  hayle  forth  poured  from  the 
ue: 

ke,  he  soust,  he  foynd,  he  hewd,  he 
Bisht, 

bis  yron  brond  so  fast  applie, 
-um   the   same   the   fiene  sparkles 
lasht, 

as  water-sprinkles  gainst  a  rocke 
re  dasht. 

XXVI 

WBS    Cambello    daunted    with    his 

lowes, 

:e  they  fell,  and  forcibly  were  sent, 

s  was  forst  from  daunger  of  the 

hrowes 

0  retire,  and  somewhat  to  relent, 
heat  of  his  fierce  furie  he  had  spent: 
when  for  want  of   breath  gan  to 
bate, 

1  afresh  with  new  encouragement 
i  assay le,  and  mightily  amate, 

as  forward  erst,  now  backward  to 
etrate. 

XXVII 

the  tide,  that  comes  fro  th'  ocean 
oayne, 

up  the  Shenan  with  contrarie  forse, 
jrruling  him  in  his  owne  rayne, 
backe    the   current   of   his   kindly 
ourse, 

ikes  it  seeme  to  have  some  other 
ourse: 

en  the  floud  is  spent,  then  backe 
gaine, 

rowed  waters  forst  to  redisbourse, 
is   the   sea  his   owne   with   double 
;aine, 
jute  eke  withall,  «as  to  his  soveraine. 

XXVIII 

d  the  battell  varie  to  and  fro, 

ii  verse    fortune    doubtful  I    to    be 

leemed: 

Is  the  better  had,  now  had  his  fo; 

e  halfe   vanquisht,   then  the  other 

eemed; 


Yet    victors    both    them    selves    alwayes 

esteemed. 
And  all  the  while  the  disentrayled  blood 
Adowne  their  sides  like  litle  rivers  stremed. 
That  with  the  wasting  of  his  vitall  flood 
Sir  Triamond  at  last  full  faint  and  feeble 

stood. 

XXIX 

But  Cambell  still  more  strong  and  g^reater 

grew, 
Ne  felt  his  blood  to  wast,  ne  powres  em- 

perisht. 
Through  that  rings  vertue,  that  with  vigour 

new, 
Still    when    as    he    enfeebled    was,    him 

cherisht. 
And   all   his   wounds  and   all   his   bruses 

guarisht: 
Like  as  a  withei'ed  tree,  through  husbands 

toyle. 
Is  often  scene  full  freshly  to  have  florisht. 
And  fruitfull  apples  to  have  borne  awhile. 
As  fresh  as  when  it  first  was  planted  in  the 

soyle. 

XXX 

Through  which  advantage,  in  his  strength 

he  rose. 
And   smote   the   other   with   so  wondrous 

might. 
That   through   the   seame   which   did   his 

hauberk  close 
Into  his  throate  and  life  it  pierced  quight, 
That  downe  he  fell  as  dead  in  all  mens 

sight: 
Yet  dead  he  was  not,  yet  he  sure  did  die. 
As  all  men  do  that  lose  the  living  spright: 
So  did  one  soule  out  of  his  bodie  flic 
Unto  her  native  home  from  mortall  miserie. 

XXXI 

But  nathelesse  whilst  all  the  lookers  on 
Him  dead  behight,  as  he  to  all  appeard, 
All  unawares  he  started  up  anon. 
As  one   that   had  out  of   a  dreame  bene 

reard. 
And  fresh  assay  Id  his  foe;  who  halfe  af- 

feard 
Of  th'  uncouth  sight,  as  he  some  ghost  had 

scene, 
Stood  still  amaz'd,  holding  his  idle  sweard; 
Till,  having  often  by  him  stricken  beene. 
He  forced  was  to  strike,  and  save  him  selfe 

from  teene. 
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XXXII 

Yet    from    thenceforth    more    warily   he 

fought, 
As  one  in  feare  the  Stygian  gods  t'  offend, 
Ne  followd  on  so  fast,  but  rather  soueht 
Him  selfe  to  save,  and  daunger  to  defend, 
Then  life  and  labour  both  in  vaine  to  spend. 
Which  Triamond  perceiving,  weened  sure 
He  gaxk  to  faint  toward  the  battels  end. 
And  that  he  should  not  long  on  foote  en- 
dure, 
A  signe  which  did  to  him  the  victorie  as- 
sure. 

XXXIII 

Whereof  full  blith,  eftsoones  his  mightie 

hand 
He  heav'd  on  high,  in  mind  with  that  same 

blow 
To  make  an  end  of  all  that  did  withstand: 
Which  Cambell  seeing  come,  was  nothing 

slow 
Him  selfe   to  save   from  that  so  deadly 

throw; 
And   at    that   instant   reaching  forth   his 

sweard, 
Close  underneath  his  shield,  that  scarce  did 

show. 
Stroke  him,  as  he  his  hand  to  strike  up- 

reard. 
In  th'  arm-pit  full,  that  through  both  sides 

the  womid  appeard. 

XXXIV 

Yet  still  that  direfuU  stroke  kept  on  his 

And  falling  heavie  on  Cambelloes  crest, 
Strooke  him  so  hugely  that  in  swowne  he 

lay, 

And  in  his  head  an  hideous  wound  imprest: 
And  sure,  had  it  not  happily  found  rest 
l'|M)n  the  brim  of  his  brode  plated  shield, 
It  would  have  cleft  his  braine  duwne  to  liis 

brest. 
So  both  at  once  fell  dead  upon  the  field. 
And  each  to  other  seemd  the  victorie  to 

yield. 

XXXV 

Which  when  as  all  the  lookers  on  beheld, 
They  weened  sure  the  warre  was  at  an  end, 
And  judges  rose,  and  marshals  of  the  field 
Broke  up  the  listes,  their  armes  away  to 

rend; 
And  Canacee  gan  wayle  her  dearest  frend. 


All  suddenly  they  both  upstarted 
The  one  out  of  the  swonraid  which 

blend, 
The  other  breathing  now  ■nothei 
And  fiercely  each  asiayliiigy  guk  u 

XXXVI 

I^ng  while  they  then  continued  in  th 
As  if  but  then  the  battell  had  begon 
Strokes,  wounds,  wards,  weapons,  s 

did  despise, 
Ne  either  car'd  to  ward,  or  perill  sb 
Desirous  both  to  have  the  battell  do 
Ne  either  cared  life  to  save  or  spilL 
Ne  which  of  them  did  winne,  ne  i 

wonne. 
So  wearie  both  of  fighting  had  their 
That  life  it  selfe  seemd   loathson 

long  safetie  ill. 

XXX\7I 

Whilst  thus  the  case  in  doubtful!  h 

hong. 
Unsure  to  whether  side  it  would  inc 
And  all  mens  eyes  and  hearts,  whiel 

among 
Stood  gazing,  filled  were  with  mfull 
And  secret  feare  to  see  their  fatall  f 
All  suddenly  they  heard  a  tronblom 
That  seemd  some  perilous  tumult 

sine, 
Confusd  with  womens  cries  and  sh 

boyes, 
Such  as  the  troubled  theaters  oftii 

noyes. 

xxxvin 

Thereat  the  champions  both  stood 

space, 
To  weeten  what  that  sudden  elamooi 

Lo  I  where  they  spyde  with  speedic 

ing  pace 
One  in  a  charet  of  straonge  fumin 
Towards  them  driving  like  a  s 

sent. 
The  charet  decked  was  in  wondrous 
With  gold  and  manv  a  gorgeous  on 
After  the  Persian  Monarks  antiaoe  i 
Such  as  the  maker  selfe  could 

devize. 

XXXIX 

And  drawne  it  was  (that  wonder  a  I 
Of  two  grim  lyons,  taken  from  the  i 
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b  their  powre  all  others  did  excell; 
r  cu^e  f orcet  their  former  cruell  mood, 
er  t]  ers  best,  as  seemed  good. 

ui  sate  a  ladie  passing  faire 
un^at,  that  seemed  borne  of  angels 

ImxmmI, 
with  her  beautie  bomitie  did  compare, 
er  of  them  in  her  should  have  the 
greater  share. 

XL 

ihe  learned  was  in  ma?icke  leare, 
ui  the  artes  that  subtill  wits  discover, 
therein  bene  trained  many  a  yeare, 
^^A  instructed  by  the  Fay  her  mother, 
the       tie  she  farre  exceld  all  other. 
V,  1  suinding  by  her  mightie  art 

will  plight  in  which   her  dearest 
brother 
w  stood,  came  forth  in  hast  to  take  his 
part, 
pacific  the  strife  which  causd  so  deadly 


smart. 


XLI 


^  as  she  passed  through  th'  unruly  preace 
jieople  thronging  thicke  her  to  behold, 
r  angrie  teame,  breaking  their  bonds  of 
peace, 

heapes  of  them,  like  sheepe  in  nar- 
row fold, 
•  hast  did  over-nmne,  in  dust  enrould; 
t,  thorough  rude  confusion  of  the  rout, 
fearing  shriekt,  some  being  harmed 
hould, 
wme  laught  for  sport,  some  did  for  wonder 

shout. 
And  some,  that  would  seeme  wise,  their 
wonder  tunid  to  dout. 

XLII 

b  her  right  hand  a  rod  of  peace   shee 

bore. 
About  the  which  two  serpents  weren  wound, 
Bntntyled  mutually  in  lovely  lore. 
And  by  the  tailes  together  iirmely  bound, 
And   both   were   with  one   olive   garland 

crownd, 
Like  to  the  rod  which  Maias  sonne  doth 

wield, 
Wlierewith  the  hellish  fiends  he  doth  con- 
found. 
And  in  her  other  hand  a  cup  she  hild, 
The  which  was  with  Nepenthe  to  the  brim 
npfild. 


XLIII 

Nepenthe  is  a  drinck  of  soverayne  grace, 
Devized  by  the  gods,  for  to  asswage 
Harts  grief,  and  bitter  g^ll  away  to  chace. 
Which  stirs  up  anguish  and  contentious 

rage: 
In  stead  thereof  sweet  peace  and  quietage 
It  doth  establish  in  the  troubled  mynd. 
Few  men,  but  such  as  sober  are  and  sage. 
Are  by  the  gods  to  drinck  thereof  assynd; 
But  such  as  drinck,  eternall  happinesse  do 

fynd. 

XLIV 

Such  famous  men,  such  worthies  of  the 

earth, 
As  Jove  will  have  advannced  to  the  skie. 
And  there  made  gods,  though  borne  of  mor- 

tall  berth, 
For  their  high  merits  and  g^eat  digiiitie. 
Are  wont,  before  they  may  to  heaven  fiie. 
To  drincke  hereof,  whereby  all  cares  fore- 
past 
Are  washt  away  quite  from  their  memorie. 
So  did  those  olde  heroes  hereof  taste. 
Before  that  they  in  blisse  amongst  the  gods 
were  plaste. 

XLV 

Much  more  of  price  and  of  more  gratious 

powre 
Is  this,  then  that  same  water  of  Ardenne, 
The  which  Rinaldo  drunck  in  happie  howre. 
Described  by  that  famous  Tuscane  penne: 
For  that  had  might  to  change  the  hearts  of 

men 
Fro  love  to  hate,  a  change  of  evill  choise: 
But  this  doth  hatred  make  in  love  to  brenne, 
And  heavy  heart  with  comfort  doth  re  Joyce. 
Who  would  not  to  this  vertue  rather  yeeld 

his  voice  ? 

XLVI 

At  last  arriving  by  the  listes  side, 

Shee  with  her  rod  did  softly  smite  the  raile, 

Which  straight  flew  ope,  and  gave  her  way 

to  ride. 
Ef tsoones  out  of  her  coch  she  gan  availe. 
And  pacing  fairely  forth,  did  bid  all  haile. 
First  to  her  brother,  whom  she  loved  deare. 
That  so  to  see  him  made  her  heart  to  quaile: 
And  next  to  Cambell,  whose  sad  ruefull 

cheare 
Made  her  to  change  her  hew,  and  hidden 

love  t'  appeare. 
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XLVII 

They  lightly  her  requit  (for  small  delight 
They  liad  as  then  her  long  to  entertaine,) 
And  eft  them  turned  both  agaiiie  to  fight: 
Which  when  she  saw,  downe  on  the  bloudy 

plaine 
Her  selfe  she  threw,  and  teares  gan  shed 

amaine; 
Amongst    her    teares    immiidng    prayers 

mceke, 
And  with  her  prayers  reasons,  to  restraiue 
From  blouddy  strife;  and  blessed  peace  to 

seeke, 
By  all  that  imto  them  was  deare,  did  them 

beseeke. 

XLVIII 

But  when  as  all  might  nought  with  them 

prevailo, 
Shee  smote  them  lightly  with  her  powre- 

full  wand. 
Then  suddenly  as  if  their  hearts  did  faile, 
Their  wrathfuU  blades  downe  fell  out  of 

their  liand. 
And  they  like  men  astonisht  still  did  stand. 
Thus  whilest  their  minds  were  doubtfully 

distraught, 
And  mighty  spirites  boimd  with  mightier 

bitnd, 
Her  golden   cup  to   them  for  drinke  she 

raught, 
Whereof,  full  glad  for  thirst,  ech  drunk  an 

harty  draught. 

XLIX 

Of  which  so  soone  as  they  once  tasted  had, 
W^onder  it  is  that  sudden  change  to  see: 
Instead  of  strokes,  each  other  kissed  glad. 
And  lovely  hauls t,  from  feare  of  treason 

free. 
And  plighted  hands  for  ever  friends  to  be. 
When  all  men  saw  this  sudden  cliange  of 

things, 
So  niortall  foes  so  friendly  to  agree. 
For  iKissing  joy,  which  so  great  marvaile 

brings, 
They   all    gan   shout   aloud,  that  all   the 

heaven  rings. 


All  which  when  gentle  Canacce  beheld, 
In  hast  she  from  her  lofty  chaire  descended, 
T(M)  weet  what  sudden  tidings  was  befeld: 
Where  when  she  saw  that  cruell  war  so 
ended. 


And  deadly  foes  so  faithf ullv  aflPrei 
In  lovely  wise  she  gan  that  uudj  gr 
Which    had    so    great     disinaj    i 

amended, 
And  entertaining  her  with  ciirt'sies 
Prof  est  to  her  true  friendship  mnd  a 

Bweeb* 

u 

Thus  when  they  all  accorded  goodlj 
The  trumpets  sounded,  and  they  all 
Thence  to  depart  with  glee  and  gl 

chere. 
Those   warlike    champions    both 

chose 
Homeward  to  march,  themselves  tl 

repose, 
And  wise  Cambina,  taking  by  ber  n 
Faire  Canacee,  as  fresh  as  mominf  i 
Unto  her  coch  remounting,  home  die 
Admir'd  of  all  the  people  and  mucl 

Me. 

Ul 

Where  making  joyous  feast  tbeira 

they  spent 
In  perfect  love,  devoide  of  hatefull 
A  Hide  with  bands  of  mutuall  coup 
For  Triamond  had  Canacee  to  wifto, 
With  whom  he  ledd  a  long  and  happ 
And  Cambel  tooke  Cambina  to  his  f< 
The  which  as  life  were  each  to  othei 
So  all  alike  did  love,  and  loved  were 
That  since  their  days  such  lovers  m 

found  elswhere. 


CANTO   IV 


Sa^nwie  makeii  at 

For  lore  of  KlorinMll : 
Britomart  winne*  tho  priM  tnm  all 

And  Artagall  doth  qiitU. 


It  often  fals,  (as  here  it  earst  befell 
That  mortall  foes  doe  tume  to  fi 

frends. 
And  friends  profest  are  obaiuifld  to  i 

fell:  ^ 

The  cause  of  both,  of  both  their  ma 

pends. 
And  th  end  of  both,  likewise  of  bot 

ends: 
For  enmitie,  that  of  no  ill  proceeds, 
But  of  occasion,  with  th'  occasioii  en 
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did  the  workmanship  farre  passe  the 

cost: 
us  the  same  which  lately  Florimel  had 

lost. 

XVI 

aloft  he  hong  in  open  vew, 
DO  I      prize  of  beautie  and  of  might; 
I  which  eftsoones  discovered,  to  it  drew 
i  eyes  of  all,  allur'd  with  close  delight, 
I  hearts  quite  robbed  with  so  glorious 

sight, 
all  men  threw  out  vowes  and  wishes 

vaine. 
188    happie    ladie,    and    thrise    happie 

knight, 

seemd,  that  could  so  goodly  riches 

gaine, 
worthie  of  the   peril],  worthy  of  the 

paine. 

XVII 

n  tooke  the  bold  Sir  Satyrane  in  hand 
huge  g^eat  speare,  such  as  he  wont  to 

wield, 
I  yauncing   forth   from   all   the    other 

band 
knights,    addrest    his    maiden-headed 

shield, 
wing  him  selfe  all  ready  for  the  field, 
nst  whom  there  singled  from  the  other 

side 
Painim  knight,  that  well  in  armes  was 

skild, 
i  had  in  many  a  battell  oft  bene  tride, 
;ht  Bruncheval   the   bold,   who   fiersly 

forth  did  ride. 

XVIII 

furiously  they  both  together  met, 

it  neither  could  the  others  force  sus- 

taine: 
two  fierce  buls,  that  strive  the  rule  to 

get 
all  the  heard,  meete  with  so  hideous 

maine, 
it  both,  rebutted,  tumble  on  the  plaine ; 
these  two  champions  to  the  ground  were 

feld, 
ere   in   a   maze   they   both    did   long 

remaine, 
1  in  their  hands  their  idle  troncheons 

held, 
ich  neither  able  were  to  wag,  or  once  to 

weld. 


XIX 

Which  when  the  noble  Ferramont  espide, 
He  pricked  forth  in  ayd  of  Satyran; 
And  him  against  Sir  Blandamour  did  ride 
With  all  the  strength  and  stifnesse  that  he 

can. 
But  the  more  strong  and  stiffely  that  he 

ran. 
So  much  more  sorely  to  the  ground  he  fell. 
That  on  an  heape  were  tumbled  horse  and 

man. 
Unto  whose  rescue  forth  rode  Paridell; 
But  him  likewise  with  that  same  speare  he 

eke  did  quell. 

XX 

Which  Braggadocchio  seeing,  had  no  will 
To  hasten  greatly  to  his  parties  ayd, 
Albee  his  turne  were  next;  but  stood  there 

still. 
As  one  that  seemed  doubtfuU  or  dismayd. 
But  Triamond,  halfe  wroth  to  see  him  staid, 
Sternly  stept  forth,  and  raught  away  his 

speare. 
With  which  so  sore  he  Ferramont  assaid. 
That  horse  and  man  to  ground  he  quite  did 

beare, 
That    neither    could    in    hast    themselves 

agame  upreare. 

XXI 

Which  to  avenge.  Sir  Devon  him  did  dight. 
But  with  no  better  fortune  then  the  rest. 
For  him   likewise   he  quickly  downe  did 

smight; 
And  after  him  Sir  Douglas  him  addrest, 
And  after  him  Sir  Paliumord  forth  prest. 
But  none  of  them  against  his  strokes  could 

stand; 
But  all  the  more,  the  more  his  praise  in- 

crest: 
For  either  they  were  left  uppon  the  land. 
Or  went  away  sore  wounded  of  his  haplesse 

hand. 

XXII 

And  now  by  this.  Sir  Satyrane  abraid 
Out  of  the  swowne,  in  which  too  long  he 

lay; 
And  looking  round  about,  like  one  dismaid. 
When  as  he  saw  the  mercilesse  affray 
Which   doughty   Triamond   had   wrought 

that  day 
Unto  the  noble  Knights  of  Maidenhead, 
His  mighty  heart  did  almost  rend  in  tway 
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He  soone  her  lost:  wherefore  he  now  be- 

giinne 
To  challenge  her  anew,  as  his  owne  prize, 
Whom  formerly  he  had  in  battell  wonne, 
And  proifer  made  by  force  her  to  reprize: 
Which   scomefuU   offer  Blandamour  gan 

soone  despize; 

IX 

And  said:   'Sir  knight,  sith  ye  this   lady 

clame, 
W^hom  he  that  hath  were  loth  to  lose  so 

light, 
(For  so  to  lose  a  lady  were  great  shame,) 
Yee  shall  her  winne,  as  I  have  done,  in  fight: 
And  lo  I  shee  shall  be  placed  here  hi  sight, 
Tugf'ther  with  this  hag  beside  her  set. 
That  who  so  winnes  her  may  her  have  by 

right: 
But  he  shall  have  the  hag  that  is  ybet. 
And  with  her  alwaies  ride,  till  he  another 

get/ 


That  offer  pleased  all  the  company. 
So  Klorimell  with  Ate  forth  was  brought, 
At  which  thcv  all  gan  laugh  full  merrily: 
But  Hniggsidochio  said,  he  never  thought 
For  such  an  hag,  that  seemed  worse  then 

nought, 
Ilis  person  to  cmperill  so  in  fight: 
But  if  to  match  that  lady  they  had  sought 
Another    like,   tluit   were    like   faire   and 

bright, 
His  life  he  then  would  spend  to  justifie  his 

right. 

XI 

At  which  his  vaine  excuse   they  all  gan 

smile, 
As  scorning  his  unmanly  cowardizo: 
And  Florimell  him  fowly  gsm  n^vile. 
That  for  h<T  sake  refus'd  to  onterprize 
The  iKittcll,  offnMl  in  so  knightly  wize: 
And  Ato  eke  provokt  him  privily 
With  love  of  her,  and  shame  of  such  mes- 

prize. 
But  naught  he  carM  for  friend  or  enemy. 
For  in  base  mind  nor  friendship  dwcls  nor 

enmity. 

XII 

But  Caml)ell  thus  did  shut  up  all  in  jest: 
'Br.ive  knights  and  ladies,  ccrtes  ye  doe 
wrong 


To  stirre  up  strife,  when  most  w  nei 

rest, 
That  we  may  us  reaerTe  both  fresh 

strong  • 
Against  the  tumeinaent,  which  is  not  I 
When  who  so  list  to  fight  may  fight  hi*  i 
Till  then  your  challenges  ye  may  prolo 
And  then  it  shall  be  tried,  if  ye  will. 
Whether  sliall  h&ye  the  hag,  or  hold 

lady  still.' 

XIII 

They  all  agreed;  so,  taming  all  to  g 
And  pleasaimt  bord,  they  past  forui 

their  way, 
And  all  that  while,  where  so  thej  rode 

came. 
That  masked  mock-knight  was  their  W{ 

and  play. 
Till  that  at  length,  upon  th'  appointed  dv 
Unto  the  place  of  tumeyment  they  came:' 
Where  they  before  them  fonnd* 

aray 
Manie  a  brave  knight  and  mania  a  dsisll 

dame 
Assembled,  for  to  get  the  honour  of  t 

game. 

XIV 

There  this  faire  crcwe  arriving  did  divi^ 
Them  selves  asunder:  Blandamonr  i 

those 
Of  his  on  th'  one;  the  rest  on  th*  > 

side. 
But  boastful!  Braggadocchio  rather  cboiP, 
For  glorie  vaine,  U^ir  fellowship  to  lose. 
That  men  on  him  tiie  more  might  g 

alone. 
The  rest  them  selves  in  troupes  did 

dispose, 
Like  as  it  seemed  best  to  every  one; 
The  knights  in  couples  marcht»  with 

luickt  attone. 

XV 

Then  first  of  all  forth  came  Sir  SatynH^ 
Bearing  that  precious  relicke  in  an  arks 
Of  gold,  that  bad  eyes  might  it  not  pi*' 

phane: 
Which  drawing  softly  forth  out  of  Ap 

darke, 
He  open  shewd,  that  all  men  it  mole 
A  gorgeous  girdle,  curiously  emboSb 
With   pcarle   and   precioas  stone^  mrt 

many  a  marke; 
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did  the  workmanship  farre  passe  the 
cost: 

the  same  which  lately  Florimel  had 
lost. 

XVI 

le  aloft  he  hong  in  open  vew, 
lie  uie  prize  of  beautie  and  of  might; 
}  which  ef tsoones  discovered,  to  it  drew 
>  ejes  of  ally  allur'd  with  close  delight, 
1  hearts  quite  robbed  with  so  glorious 
ht, 
iiu        n  threw  out  vowes  and  wishes 
vaiiic 
3    happie    ladie,   and    thrise    happie 
knight, 

seemd,  that  could  so  goodly  riches 
ine, 
wcx«^ie  of  the   perill,  worthy  of  the 
paine. 

XVII 

m  tooke  the  bold  Sir  Satyrane  in  hand 
huge  g^eat  speare,  such  as  he  wont  to 

wield, 
yauncing   forth   from   all  the    other 

band 
knights,    addrest    his    maiden-headed 

shield, 
jwing  him  selfe  all  ready  for  the  field. 
Inst  whom  there  singled  from  the  other 

side 
Painim  knight,  that  well  in  armes  was 

skild, 
d  had  in  many  a  battell  oft  bene  tride, 
jht  Bruneheval   the   bold,   who   fiersly 

forth  did  ride. 

XVIII 

furiously  they  both  together  met, 

it  neither  could  the  others  force  sus- 

taine: 
two  fierce  buls,  that  strive  the  rule  to 

get 
all  the  heard,  meete  with  so  hideous 

maine, 
it  both,  rebutted,  tumble  on  the  plaine; 
these  two  champions  to  the  ground  were 

feld, 
lere   in   a   maze   they   both    did    long 

remaine, 
1  in  their  hands  their  idle  troncheons 

held, 
tick  neither  able  were  to  wag,  or  once  to 

weld. 


XIX 

Which  when  the  noble  Ferramont  espide, 
He  pricked  forth  in  ayd  of  Satyran; 
And  him  against  Sir  Blandamour  did  ride 
With  all  the  strength  and  stifnesse  that  he 

can. 
But  the  more  strong  and  stiffely  that  he 

ran, 
So  much  more  sorely  to  the  ground  he  fell, 
That  on  an  heape  were  tumbled  horse  and 

man. 
Unto  whose  rescue  forth  rode  Paridell ; 
But  him  likewise  with  that  same  speare  he 

eke  did  quell. 

XX 

Which  Braggadocchio  seeing,  had  no  will 
To  hasten  greatly  to  his  parties  ayd, 
Albee  his  tume  were  next;  but  stood  there 

still. 
As  one  that  seemed  doubtfull  or  dismayd. 
But  Triamond,  halfe  wroth  to  see  him  staid, 
Sternly  stept  forth,  and  raught  away  his 

speare, 
With  which  so  sore  he  Ferramont  assaid. 
That  horse  and  man  to  ground  he  quite  did 

beare, 
That    neither   could    in    hast   themselves 

againe  upreare. 

XXI 

Which  to  avenge.  Sir  Devon  him  did  dight. 
But  with  no  better  fortune  then  the  rest. 
For  him   likewise   he  quickly  downe  did 

smight; 
And  after  him  Sir  Douglas  him  addrest. 
And  after  him  Sir  Faliumord  forth  prest, 
But  none  of  them  against  his  strokes  could 

stand; 
But  all  the  more,  the  more  his  praise  in- 

crest: 
For  either  they  were  left  uppon  the  land, 
Or  went  away  sore  wounded  of  his  haplesse 

hand. 

XXII 

And  now  by  this.  Sir  Satyrane  abraid 
Out  of  the  swowne,  in  which  too  long  he 

lay; 
And  looking  round  about,  like  one  dismaid. 
When  as  he  saw  the  mercilesse  affray 
Which   doughty   Triamond   had  wrought 

that  day 
Unto  the  noble  Knights  of  Maidenhead, 
His  mighty  heart  did  almost  rend  in  tway 
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For  very  g^l,  that  rather  wholly  dead 
Himself e  he  wisht  have  beene,  then  in  so 
bad  a  stead. 

xxui 

Kftsoones  he  gan  to  gather  up  around 
His    weapons,    which    lay    scattered    all 

abrode, 
And  as  it  fell,  his  steed  he  ready  found. 
On  whom  remoimtiug,   fiercely   forth  he 

rode, 
Like  sparke  of  fire  that  from  the  andvile 

glode, 
There  where  he  saw  the  valiant  Triamond 
Chasing,  and  laying  on  them  heavy  lode, 
That  none   his  force  were  able   to  with- 

stond, 
80  dreadf  uU  were  his  strokes,  so  deadly  was 

his  bond. 

XXIV 

With  that,  at  him  his  beamlike  speare  he 

aimed. 
And    thereto    all    his    power    and    might 

applide: 
The  wicked  Steele  for  mischiefe  first  or- 
dained. 
And  having  now  misfortune  got  for  guide. 
Staid  not  till  it  arrived  in  his  side, 
And  therein  made  a  very  griesly  wound, 
Tliat   streanies   of   bloud   his   armour  all 

bedide. 
Much  was  he  daunted  with  that  direful! 

stound, 
That  scarse  he  him  upheld  from  falling  in  a 
sound. 

XXV 

Vet  as  he  might,  himsclfe  he  soft  withdrew 
Out  of  the  field,  that   none   perceiv'd   it 

pLiine. 
Then  gan  the  part  of  clialengers  anew 
To  range  the  field,  and  victorlike  to  raine, 
Tliat  none  against  them  battell  durst  main- 

taine. 
Ry  that  tho  gloomy  evening  on  them  fell, 
That  fort'ecl  them  from  fighting  to  refraine. 
And  trumpets  sound  to  cease  did  them  corn- 
pell. 
80  Satynme  that  day  was  judg'd  to  beare 
the  bell. 

XX\T 

Tkc  morrow  next  the  tumey  gan  anew, 
And  with  the  first  the  hardy  8atyrane 


Appear'd  in  place,  with  all  his  noble 
On  th'  other  side  full  many  a  1 

swaine 
Assembled  were,  that    gloiiooB  p 

gaine. 
But  mongst  them  all  was  not  Sir  T 
Unable  he  new  battell  to  darraine. 
Through  grievaunce  of  his  late  re 

wound. 
That  doubly  did  him  grieTe,  when  1 

selfe  he  found. 

xxvn 

Which  Cambell  seeing,  though  he  t 

salve, 
Ne  done  undoe,  yet  for  to  salve  his  i 
And  purchase  honour  in  his  friends  be 
This  goodly  counterfesaonce  he  did  1 
The  shield  and  armes,  well  knowne 

the  same 
Which  Triamond  had  wome,  nnwi 

wight, 
And  to  his  friend  unwist,  for  A 

blame, 
If  he  misdid,  he  on  himself e  did  digl 
That  none  could  him  diaceme,  and  m 

forth  to  fight. 

XXVIII 

There  Satyranc  lord  of  the  field  be  f 
Triumphing  in  g^reat  jov  and  jolity: 
Gainst  whom  none  able  was  to 

gn>und; 
That  much  he  gan  his  glorie  to  envy, 
And  cast  t'  avenge  his  friends  indign 
A  mightie  speare  eftsoones  at  him  hi 
Who,  seeing  him  come  on  so  In  as) 
Met  him  mid-way  with  equall  h 
That  forcibly  to  ground  they  boui  1 

went. 

XXIX 

They  up  againe  them  selves  can  1 

reare, 
And  to  their  tryed  swords  them  teh 

take; 
With  which  they  wrought  such  1 

marvels  there, 
Tliat  all  the  rest  it  did  amazed  rnakf 
Ne  any  dar*d  their  perill  to  nartake; 
Now  cuffing  close,  now  cb  ko  as 

Now  hurtling  round  adt     u 
As  two  wild  boares  togeuiei:  |rfi 
Chaufing  and  foming  choler  • 

his  fo. 
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XXX 

as  they  courst,  and  tumeyd  here  and 

theare, 
hannst  Sir  Satyrane  his  steed  at  last, 
ether    through   fouiidring,  or  through 

sodein  feare, 
stumble,  that  his  rider  nigh  he  cast; 
lich  vauntage   Cambell  did   pursue  so 

fast, 
ere  him  selfe  he  had  recovered  well, 
fure  he  sowst  him  on  the  compast  creast, 
it  forced  him  to  leave  his  loftie  sell, 
1    rudely   tumbling    downe   under   his 

horse  feete  fell. 

XXXI 

htly   Cambello   leapt  downe   from   his 

steed, 
to  have  rent  his  shield  and  armes  away, 

whylome    wont    to    be  the    victors 

meed; 
en  all  unwares  he  felt  an  hideous  sway 
many  swords,  that  lode  on  him  did  lay. 
hundred    knights    had   him   enclosed 

round, 
rescue  Satyrane  out  of  his  pray; 
which  at  once  huge  strokes  on  him  did 

pound, 
hope  to  take   him  prisoner,  where  he 

stood  on  ground. 

XXXII 

with  their  multitude  was  nought  dis- 

mayd, 
vrith  stout  courage  turnd  upon  them 

all, 
d  with  his  brondiron  round  about  him 

layd; 
which  he  dealt  large  almes,  as  did  befall: 
ce  as  a  lion,  that  by  chaunce  doth  fall 
0  the  himters  toile,  doth  rage  and  rore, 
royall  heart  disdaining  to  be  thrall, 
all  in  vaine:  for  what  might  one  do 

more  ? 
ey  have  him   taken  captive,  though  it 

grieve  him  sore. 

XXXIII 

hereof  when   newes   to   Triamond   was 

brought, 
«rc  as  he  lay,  his  wound  he  soone  forgot, 
id  starting  up,  streight  for  his  armour 

sought: 
nune  he  sought;  for  there  he  found  it 

not; 


Cambello  it  away  before  had  got: 
Cambelloes    armes    therefore .  he  on  him 

threw, 
And  lightly  issewd  forth  to  take  his  lot. 
There  he  in  troupe  found  all  that  warlike 

crew, 
Leading  his  friend  away,  full  sorie  to  his 

vew. 

XXXIV 

Into  the  thickest  of  that  knightly  preasse 
He  thrust,  and  smote  downe  aU  that  was 

betweene, 
Caried  with  fervent  zeale,  ne  did  he  ceasse, 
Till  that  he  came  where  he  had  Cambell 

scene, 
Like    captive    thral    two    other    knights 

atweene: 
There   he  amongst  them  cruell  havocke 

makes. 
That  they  which  lead  him  soone  enforced 

beene 
To  let    him   loose,   to  save  their  proper 

stakes; 
Who    being    freed,    from    one   a  weapon 

fiercely  takes. 

XXXV 

With  that  he  drives  at  them  with  dreadf  ull 
might. 

Both  in  remembrance  of  his  friends  late 
harme, 

And  in  revengement  of  his  owne  despight; 

So  both  together  give  a  new  allarme. 

As  if  but  now  the  battell  wexed  w^arme. 

As  when  two  greedy  wolves  doe  breake  by 
force 

Into  an  heard,  farre  from  the  husband 
farme. 

They  spoile  and  ravine  without  all  re- 
morse; 

So  did  these  two  through  all  the  field  their 
foes  enforce. 

XXXVI 

Fiercely  they  followd  on  their  bolde  em- 
prize, 

Till  trumpets  sound  did  wame  them  all  to 
rest; 

Then  all  with  one  consent  did  yeeld  tl^e 
prize 

To  Triamond  and  Cambell  as  the  best. 

But  Triamond  to  Cambell  it  relest, 

And  Cambell  it  to  Triamond  transferd; 

Each  labouring  t*  advance  the  others  gest^ 
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And  make  his  praise  before  his  owne  pre- 

ferd: 
So  that  the  doome  was  to  another  day  dif- 

ferd. 

XXX\1I 

The  last  day  came,  when  all  those  knightes 

againe 
Assembled  were  their  deedes  of  armes  to 

shew. 
Full  many  deedes  that  day  were  shewed 

plaine: 
But  Satyrane,  bove  all  the  other  crew, 
His  wondrous  worth  declared  in  all  mens 

view; 
For  from  the  first  he  to  the  last  endured, 
And  though  some  while  Fortune  from  him 

withdrew, 
Yet  evermore  his  honour  he  recured. 
And  with  unwearied  powre  his  party  still 

assured. 

XXXVIII 

Ne  was  there  knight  that  ever  thought  of 

armes, 
But  that  his  utmost  prowesse  there  made 

knowen; 
That  by  their  many  wounds,  and  carelesse 

harmes. 
By  shivered  speares,  and  swords  all  under 

strowen. 
By  scattered  shields  was  easie  to  be  showen. 
There  might  ye  see  loose  steeds  at  randon 

ronne, 
Whose   luckelesse  riders  late  were  over- 

throwen, 
And  squiers  make  hast  to  helpe  their  lords 

fordoune: 
But  still  the  Knights  of  Maidenhead  the 

better  wonne. 

XXXIX 

Till  that  there  entred  on  the  other  side 
A  straunger  knight,  from  whence  no  man 

could  reed. 
In  queynt  disg^iise,  full  hard  to  be  descride. 
For  all  his  armour  was  like  salvage  weed. 
With  woody   mosse   bedight,  and  all   his 

steed 
With  oaken  leaves  attrapt,  that  seemed 

fit 
For  salvage  wight,  and  thereto  well  agreed 
His  word,  which  on  his  ragged  shield  was 

writ, 
Salvagess€  lansjinesse,  shewing  secret  wit. 


XL 

He,  at  his  first  incomming,  ehuj^d  hi 
At  him  that  first  appeared  in  hu  ag 
That  was  to  weet  uie  stout  Sir  Sanj 
Who  well  was  knowen  to  be  a 

knight, 
Approved  oft  in  many  a  perlons  fig) 
Him  at  the  first  encounter  downe  bi 
And  overbore  beyond  his  cronper  qi 
And  after  him  another  knight,  that 
Sir  Brianor,  so  sore,  that  none  him 

bote. 

xu 

Then,  ere  his  hand  he  reard,  he  on 
Seven   knights,  one  after  other, 

came: 
And  when  his  speare  was  bnist,  hi 

he  drew. 
The  instrument  of  wrath,  and  i 

same 
Far'd  like  a  lyon  in  his  bloodie  gan 
Hewing  and  slashing  shields  i^ 

bright. 
And  beatmg  downe  what  OTer 

came. 
That  every  one  gan  shnn  his  dreadfi 
No  lesse  then  death  it  selfe,  in  da« 

affright. 

XUI 

Much  wondred  all  men,  what,  or  i 

came. 
That  did  amongst  the  troupes  so  ty 
And  each  of  other  gan  inquire  his  i 
But  when  they  could  not  leame  i 

wize. 
Most  answerable  to  his  wyld  diigai 
It  seemed,  him  to  terme  the  Salvafe 
But  certes  his  right  name  i       i 
Though  knowne  to  few  that  a 

bight. 
The  dou^tiest  knight  that  liv'd  tl 

and  most  of  might. 

XUU 

Thus  was  Sir  Satyrane  with  all  1 
By  his  sole  numhood  and   at 

stout 
Dismayd,  that  none  of  them  in  fls 

stand. 
But  beaten  were,  tad  ehased  all  i 
So  he  continued  all  that  day 
Till  evening,  that  the  smuM         b. 
I  bend. 
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ed  forth  out  of  the  thickest  rout 

t  knight,  that  did  his  glorie  shend: 

l  may  be  esteemed  happie  till  the 


XLIV 

le  at  his  entrance  charged  his  powrefull 
speare 
Artegall,  m  middest  of  his  pryde, 

therewith  smote  him  on  his  umbriere 
m^M,  that,  tombliug  backe,  he  dowue  did 
slyde 

lorses  taile  above  a  stryde: 
■viMx  Aitle  lust  he  had  to  rise  againe. 
ich  Cambell  seeing,  much  the  same  en- 
vyde, 
knd  ran  at  him  with  all  his  might  and 
]     ine; 

rdy  was  likewise  seene  lying  on 
uie  plaine. 

XLV 

i       t  full  inly  wroth  was  Triamond, 
^ast  t'  avenge  the  shame  doen  to  his 
freend: 
But  by  his  friend  himselfe  eke  soone  he 
fond, 
0M>  lesse  neede  of  helpe  then  him  he 
weend. 
All  which  when  Blandamour  from  end  to 

end 
fieheld,  he  woxe  therewith  displeased  sore. 
And  thought  in  miud  it  shortly  to  amend: 
His  speare  he  f eutred,  and  at  him  it  bore ; 
But  with  no  better  fortune  then  the  rest 
afore. 

XLVI 

Fall  many  others  at  him  likewise  ran: 
But  all  of  them  likewise  dismounted  were. 
Ne  certes  wonder;  for  no  powre  of  man 
Could  bide  the  force  of  tiiat  enchauuted 

speare, 
The  which  this  famous  Britomart  did  beare ; 
With  which  she  wondrous  deeds  of  arms 

atchieved, 
And  overthrew  what  ever  came  her  neare, 
Tbat  all  those  stranger  knights  full  sore 

agrieved. 
And  that  late  weaker  band  of  chalengers 

relieved. 

XLvn 

Use  as  in  sommers  day,  when  racing  heat 
Doth  bnnie  the  earth,  and  boyled  nvers  drie, 


That  all  brute  beasts,  foi-st  to  refraine  fro 

meat. 
Doe  hunt  for  shade,  where  shrowded  they 

may  lie. 
And  missmg  it,  faine  from  themselves  to 

flie; 
All  travellers  tormented  are  with  paine: 
A  watry  cloud  doth  overcast  the  skie. 
And  poureth  forth  a  suddeu  shoure  of  raine, 
That  all  the  wretched  world  recomforteth 

againe. 

XLvm 

So  did  the  warlike  Britomart  restore 

The  prize  to  Knights  of  Maydenhead  that 

day. 
Which  else  was  like  to  have  bene  lost,  and 

bore 
The  prayse  of  prowesse  from    them  all 

away. 
Then  shrilling  trompets  loudly  gan  to  bray. 
And  bad  them  leave  their  labours  and  long 

toyle 
To  joyous  feast  and  other  gentle  play, 
Where  beauties  prize  shold  win  that  pre- 

tious  spoyle: 
Where  I  with  sound  of  trompe  will  also  rest 

a  whyle. 


CANTO  V 

The  ladies  for  the  girdle  strive 

Of  famoua  Florimell : 
Scndamour,  coraming  to  Cares  houBB* 

Doth  sleepe  from  him  expeU. 


It  hath  bene  through  all  ages  ever  seene. 
That  with  the  praise  of  armes  and  chevalrie 
The  prize  of  beautie  still  hath  joyned  beene; 
And  that  for  reasons  speciall  privitie: 
For  either  doth  on  other  much  relie. 
For  he  me   seemes  most  fit  the  faire  to 

serve, 
That  can  her  best  defend  from  villenie; 
And  she  most  fit  his  service  doth  deserve, 
That  fairest  is  and  from  her  faith  will 

never  swerve. 

II 

So  fitly  now  here  commeth  next  in  place, 
After  the  proofe  of  prowesse  ended  well, 
The    controverse    of    beauties    soveraine 

grape; 
In  which,  to  her  that  doth  the  most  excell 
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Shall  fall  the  girdle  of  faire  Florimell: 
That  many  wish  to  win  for  glorie  vaine, 
And  not  for  vertuous  use,  which  some  doe 

tell 
That  glorious  belt  did  in  it  selfe  containe, 
Which  ladies  ought  to  love,  and  seeke  for 

to  obtaine. 

Ill 

That  girdle  gave  the  vertue  of  chast  love 
And  wivehood  true  to  all  that  did  it  beare ; 
But  whosoever  eontrarie  doth  prove 
Might  not  the   same   about    her    middle 

weare : 
But  it  would  loose,  or  else  a  simder  teare. 
Whilom e  it  was  (as  Faeries  wont  report) 
Dame  Venus  girdle,  by  her  steemed  deare, 
Wliat  time  she  usd  to  live  in  wively  sort; 
But  layd  aside,  when  so  she  usd  her  looser 

sport. 

IV 

Her    husband   Vulcan  whylome    for   her 

sake, 
When  first  he  loved  her  with  heart  entire. 
This  pretious  ornament,  they  say,  did  make. 
And  wrought  in  Leumo  with  unquenched 

fire: 
And  afterwards  did  for  her  loves  first  hire 
(live  it  to  her,  for  ever  to  remaine. 
Therewith  to  bind  lascivious  desire. 
And  loose  affections  streightly  to  restraine ; 
Which  vertue  it  for  ever  after  did  retaine. 


The  same  one  day,  when  she  her  selfe  dis- 

posd 
To  visite  her  beloved  paramoure. 
The  God  of  Warre,  she  from  her  middle 

loosd. 
And  left  behind  her  in  her  secret  bowre, 
On  Acidaliaii  mount,  where  many  an  howre 
She  with  the  pleasant  Graces  wont  to  play. 
There  Florimell  in  her  first  ages  fiowre 
Was  fostered  by  those  Graces,  (as  they  say) 
And  brought  with   her  from  thence  that 

goodly  belt  away. 

VI 

That  goodly  belt  was  Cestus  hight  by  name, 
And  as  her  life  by  her  esteemed  deare. 
No  wonder  then,  if  that  to  winne  the  same 
So  many  ladies  sought,  as  shall  appeare; 
For  pearelesse  she  was  thought,  that  did  it 
beare. 


And  now  by  this  their  feast  all 
The  judges  which  thereto  sele 
Into  tlie  Martian  field  adow 
To  deeme  this  doutfull  o 
they  all  contended. 

vu 

But  first  was  question  made,  ¥ 

knights 
That  lately  tumeyd  bad  the  i 
There  was  it  judged    by  tl 

wights, 
That  Satyrane  the  first  day  b 
For  he  last  ended,  having  firbi 
The  second  was  to  Triamond  I 
For  tliat  he  sav*d  the  victoi: 

donne: 
For  Cambell  victour  was  in  al 
Till  by  mishap  he  in  his  foem 

light. 

vni 

The  third  dayes  prize  onto 

knight, 
Whom    all    men    term'd    Ki 

Hebene  Speare, 
To  Britomart,  was  g^ven  by  g« 
For  that  with  puissant  strok 

did  beare 
The    Salvage    Knight,  that 

whileare, 
And  all  the  rest  which  bad  th< 
And  to  the  last  uncouquer*d  d 
For  last  is  deemed  best.   To  h 
The  fayrest  ladie  was  adjud 


more. 


IX 


But  thereat  greatly  gmdged  i 
And  much  repynd,  that  hot 

meede 
And  eke  of  honour  she  did  hii 
Yet  mote  he  not  withstand  i 

creede; 
But  inly  thought  of  that  despt] 
Fit  time  t'  awaite  avenged  for 
This  being  ended  thus,  and  all 
Then  next  ensew'd  the  parago 
Of  beauties  praise,  ana  yeek 

her  due  fee. 


Then  first  Cambello  brongb 

view 
His  faire  Cambina,  oovered  wi 
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)emg  once  withdrawne,  most  per- 

ict  hew 

sing  beaatie  did  eftsoones  reveale, 

e  was  weake  harts  away  to  steale. 

I  Sir  Triamond  unto  their  sight 

J  of  his  deare  Canacee  unbeale ; 

)eauties  beanie  eftsoones  did  shine 

3  bright, 

5*d  the  eyes  of  all,  as  with  exceed- 

ig  light. 

XI 

;r  her  did  Paridell  produce 

3  Duessa,  that  she  might  be  scene, 

th  her  forged  bean  tie  did  seduce 

irts  of  some,  that  fairest  her  did 

eene ; 

•se  wits  affected  divers  beene. 

i  Sir  Ferramont  unto  them  shew 

ida,  that  was  full  faire  and  sheene: 

jr  these  an  hundred  ladies  moe 

1  in  place,  the  which  each  other  did 

utgoe. 

XII 

h  who  so  dare  thinke  for  to  enchace, 
;deth  sure  a  golden  pen,  I  weene, 
;he  feature  of  each  goodly  face, 
e  the  day  that  they  created  beene, 
'  heavenly  faces  were  not  scene 
led  in  one  place:  ne  he  that  thought 
nfolketopourtraictbeautiesqueene, 
of  all  the  fairest  to  him  brought, 
V  faire  did  see,  as  here  he  might 
e  sought. 

XIII 

the  most  redoubted  Britonesse 

jly  Amoret  did  open  shew; 

face  discovered,  plainely   did   ex- 

resse 

ivenly  pourtraict  of  bright  angels 

ew. 

lened  ail,  which  her  that  time  did 

ew, 

i  should  surelv  bcare  the  bell  away, 

ndamour,  who  thought  he  had  the 

rew 

y  Florimell,  did  her  display: 

[it  of  whom  once  scene  did  all  the 

3st  dismay. 

XIV 

if  ore  that  seemed  fayre  and  bright, 
le  and  contemptible  did  appeare, 


Compared  to  her,  that  shone  as  Phebes  lieht 
Amongst  the  lesser    starres    in    evening 

cleare. 
All  that  her  saw  with  wonder  ravisht  weare, 
And  weend  no  mortall  creature  she  should 

bee, 
But  some  celestiall  shape,  that  flesh  did 

beare: 
Yet  all  were  glad  there  Florimell  to  see; 
Yet    thought  that  Florimell   was  not  so 

faire  as  shee. 

XV 

As  guilefull  goldsmith  that,  by  secret  skill. 
With  golden  foyle  doth  finely  over  spred 
Some  baser  metall,  which  commend  he  will 
Unto  the  vulgar  for  good  gold  insted, 
He  much  more  goodly  glosse  thereon  doth 

shed, 
To  hide  his  falshood,  then  if  it  were  trew: 
So  hard  this  idole  was  to  be  ared, 
That  Florimell  her  selfe  in  all  mens  vew 
She  seem'd  to  passe:  so  forged  things  do 

fairest  shew. 

XVI 

Then  was  that  golden  belt  by  doome  of 
all 

Graunted  to  her,  as  to  the  fayrest  dame. 

Which  being  brought,  about  her  middle 
small 

They  thought  to  gird,  as  best  it  her  be- 
came; 

But  by  no  meanes  they  could  it  thereto 
frame. 

For,  ever  as  they  fastned  it,  it  loos'd 

And  fell  away,  as  feeling  secret  blame. 

Full  oft  about  her  wast  she  it  enclos'd; 

And  it  as  oft  was  from  about  her  wast  dis- 
closed. 

X\'II 

That  all  men  wondred  at  the  uncouth  sight. 
And  each  one  thought  as  to  their  fancies 

came. 
But  she  her  selfe  did  thinke  itdoen  for 

spight, 
And  touched  was  with  secret  wrath  and 

shame 
Therewith,  as  thing  deviz*d  her  to  defame. 
Then  many  other  ladies  likewise  tride 
About  their  tender  loynes  to  knit  the  same; 
But  it  would  not  on  none  of  them  abide, 
But  when  they  thought  it  fast,  eftsoones  it 

was  untide. 
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XVIII 

Which   when    that    scomefull   Squire  of 

Dames  did  vew, 
He  lowdly  gan  to  laugh,  and  thus  to  jest: 
'  Alas  for  pittie,  that  so  faire  a  crew, 
As  like  can  not  be  scene  from  east  to  west, 
Cannot  find  one  this  girdle  to  invest ! 
Fie  on  the  man  that  did  it  first  invent, 
To  shame  us  all  with  this,  Ungirt  unblest ! 
Let  never  ladie  to  his  love  assent, 
That  hath  this  day  so  many  so  unmanly 

shent.' 

XIX 

Thereat  all  knights  gan  laugh,  and  ladies 

lowre: 
Till  that  at  last  the  gentle  Amoret 
Likewise    assayd,   to  prove    that   girdles 

powre; 
And  having  it  about  her  middle  set, 
Did  find  it  fit  withouten  breach  or  let. 
Whereat  the  rest  g^  g^atly  to  envie: 
But  Florimell  exceedingly  did  fret. 
And  snatching  from  her  hand  halfe  angrily 
The  belt  againe,  about  her  bodie  gan  it  tie. 

XX 

Yet  nathemore  would  it  her  bodie  fit; 
Yet  nathelesse  to  her,  as  her  dew  right, 
It  yeelded  was  by  them  that  judged  it: 
And  she  her  selfe  adjudged  to  the  knight 
Tliat  bore  the  hebene  speare,  as  wonne  in 

fight. 
Rut  Britomart  would  not  thereto  assent, 
Ne  her  owne  Amoret  forgoe  so  light 
For   that   strange   dame,   whose   beauties 

wonderment 
She  lease  esteem'd  then  th'  others  vertuous 

government. 

XXI 

Whom  when  the  rest  did  see  her  to  re- 
fuse. 
They  were  full  glad,  in  hope  themselves  to 

fet  her: 
er  choice  they  all  did  greatly  muse. 
But  after  that,  the  judges  did  arret  her 
Unto  the  second  best,  that  lov*d  her  better; 
That  was  the  Salvage  Knight:  but  he  was 

gone 
In  great  displeasure,  that  he  could  not  g^t 

her. 
Then  was  she  judged  Triamood  his  one; 
But  Triamond  loT*d  Canacee,  and  other 

none. 


xxn 

Tho  imto  Satyran  she  was  adjud 
Who  was  right  glad  to  game 

meed: 
But    Blandamour    thereat    fu! 

grudged, 
And  litle  prays'd  his  labours  evil 
That,  for  to  winne  the  saddle,  losi 
Ne  lesse  thereat  did  Faridell  coi 
And  thought  t'  appeale  from 

was  decreed 
To  single  combat  with  Sir  Satyr 
Thereto   him   Ate   stiid,  new 

maintaine. 

xxm 

And  eke  with  these,  full  many  otl 
She  through  her  wicked  worki 

cense. 
Her  to  demaund,  and  chalc 

rights. 
Deserved  for  their  perils  reeomi 
Amongst   the   rest,   with   ba 

pretense 
Stept  Braggadochio  forth,  and  a 
Her  claym'd,  by  him  in  battell  y 

sens: 
Whereto  her  selfe  he  did  to  w 
Who  being  askt,  accordingly  o 

XXIV 

Thereat  exceeding  wroth  was  Si 
And  wroth  with  Satyran  was  I 
And  wroth  with  Blaiidamour  mu 
And  at  them  both  Sir  Faridell  d 
So  all  together  stird  up  strifull  i 
And  readie  were  new  iMttell  to  < 
Each  one  profest  to  be  her  pa 
And  vow'd  with  speare  and  a 

maintaine; 
Ne  judges  powre,  ne  reasons 

them  restnune. 

XXV 

Which    troublous    stirre    whea 

aviz*d, 
He  gan  to  oast  how  to  appease 
And,   to    accord    them    all, 

deviz'd: 
First  in  the  midst  to  set  that  fa^ 
To  whom  each  one  his  elialei 

disclame. 
And    he    himselfe    his   right  ' 

releasse: 
Then  looke,  to  whom  she  Tolimft 
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ihould  without  disturbance  her  possesse : 
ete  is  the  love  that  comes  aloue  with 
willingnesse. 

XXVI 

jr  all  agreed,  and  then  that  snowy  mayd 
)  in  the  middest  plast  among  them  all: 
)n  her  gazing  wisht,  and  vowd,  and  prayd, 
to  the  Queene  of  Beautie  close  did  call, 
t  she  unto  their  portion  might  befall. 
Q  when  she  long  had  lookt  upon  each 

one, 
hough  she  wished  to  have  pleasd  them 

all, 

;  to  Braggadochio  selfe  alone 
came  of  her  accord,  in  spight  of  all  his 

fone. 

XXVII 

ich  when  they  all  beheld,  they  chaft,  and 

rag'd, 
'.  woxe  nigh  mad  for  very  harts  despight, 
t  from  revenge  their  willes  they  scarse 

asswag'd : 
le  thought  from  him  her  to  have  reft  by 

might; 

proffer  made  with  him  for  her  to 

fight, 
he  nought  car'd  for  all  that  they  could 

say: 
he  their  words  as  wind  esteemed  light, 
not  fit  place  he  thought  it  there  to  stay, 
secretly  from  thence  that  night  her 

bore  away. 

XXVIII 

y  which   remaynd,   so   soone  as   they 

perceived 
t  she  was  gone,  departed  thence  with 

speed, 
foUow'd  them,  in  mind  her  to  have 

reav*d 
n  wight  unworthie  of  so  noble  meed, 
i^hich  poursuit  how  each  one  did  suc- 

ceede, 
1  else  be  told  in  order,  as  it  fell, 
now  of  Britomart  it  here  doth  neede, 
hard  adventures  and  strange  haps  to 

tell; 
e  with  the   rest  she  went  not  after 

FlorimelL 

XXIX 

soone  as  she  them  saw  to  discord  set, 
list  BO  longer  in  that  place  abide; 


But  taking  with  her  lovely  Amoret, 
Upon  her  first  adventure  forth  did  ride, 
To  seeke  her  lov'd,  making  blind  Love  her 

guide. 
Unluckie  mayd,  to  seeke  her  enemie  ! 
Unluckie  mayd,  to  seeke  him  farre  and 

wide. 
Whom,  when  he  was  unto  her  selfe  most 

nie, 
She  through  his  late  disguizement  could 

him  not  descrie  ! 

XXX 

So  much  the  more  her  griefe,  the  more  her 
toyle: 

Yet  neither  toyle  nor  griefe  she  once  did 
spare, 

In  seeking  him  that  should  her  paine 
assoyle ; 

Whereto  great  comfort  in  her  sad  mis- 
fare 

Was  Amoret,  companion  of  her  care: 

Who  likewise  sought  her  lover  long  mis- 
went, 

The  gentle  Scudamour,  whose  hart  whil- 
eare 

That  strvfull  hag  with  gealous  discontent 

Had  fild,  that  he  to  fell  reveng  was  fully 
bent. 

XXXI 

Bent  to  revenue  on  blamelesse  Britomart 
The  crime  which  cursed  Ate  kindled  earst, 
The  which  like  thornes  did  pricke  his  geal- 
ous hart. 
And  through  his  Boule  like  poysned  arrow 

perst. 
That  by  no  reason  it  might  be  reverst, 
For  ought  that  Glauce  could  or  doe  or 

say. 
For  aye  the  more  that  she  the  same  re- 

herst, 
The  more  it  gauld  and  griev'd  him  night 

and  day, 
That  nought  but  dire  revenge  his  anger 
mote  defray. 

XXXII 

So  as  they  travelled,  the  dronping  night, 
Covered  with  cloudie  storme  and  l)itter 

showre, 
That  dreadf  ull  seem'd  to  every  living  wight, 
Upon  them  fell,  before  her  timely  howre; 
That  forced  them  to  seeke  some  covert 

bowre, 
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Where  they  might  hide  their  heads  in  quiet 

rest, 
And  shrowd  their  persons  from  that  stormie 

stowre. 
Not  farre  away,  not  meete  for  any  guest, 
They  spide    a    little    cottage,   like  some 

poore  mans  nest. 

xxxin 

Under  a  steepe  hilles  side  it  placed  was. 
There  where  the  mouldred  earth  had  cav'd 

the  banke; 
And  fast  beside  a  little  brooke  did  pas 
Of  muddle  water,  that  like  puddle  stanke, 
By  which  few  crooked  sallowes  grew  in 

ranke: 
Wherto  approaching  nigh,  they  heard  the 

soimd 
Of  many  yron  hammers  beating  ranke, 
And  answering  their  wearie  tumes  around, 
That  seemed  some  blacksmith  dwelt  in  that 

desert  ground. 

XXXIV 

There  entring  in,  they  found  the  goodman 
selfe 

Full  busily  unto  his  worke  ybent; 

Who  was  to  weet  a  wretched  wearish  elfe, 

With  hollow  eyes  and  rawbone  checkes  for- 
spent. 

As  if  he  had  in  prison  long  bene  pent: 

Full  blacke  ana  griesly  did  his  face  ap- 
peare, 

Besmeard  with  smoke  that  nigh  his  eye- 
sight blent; 

With  rugged  beard,  and  hoarie  sliagged 
heare. 

The  which  he  never  wont  to  combe,  or 
comely  sheare. 

XXXV 

Rude  was  his  garment,  and  to  rags  all  rent, 
Ne  better  had  he,  ne  for  better  cared : 
With  blistred  hands  emongst  the  cinders 

brent, 
And  fingers  filthie,  with  long  navies  un- 

pared. 
Right  fit  to  rend  the  food  on  which  he  fared. 
His   name  was  Care;  a  blacksmith  by  his 

trade. 
That  neither  day  nor  night  from  working 

spared, 
But  to  small  purpose  yron  wedges  made; 
Those  be  unquiet  thoughtSy  that  carefull 

minds  mvade. 


XXXVI 

In  which  his  worke  he  had  size  te^ 

prest. 
About  the  and  vile  standing  evermorej 
With  huge  g^reat  hammers,  that  did 

rest 
From    hea^ig    stroakes,    wUdi  tt 

soused  sore: 
All  sixe  strong  groomes,  but  one  then 

more: 
For  by  degrees  they  all  were  disagn 
So  likewise  did  the  hammers  whicl 

bore 
Like  belles  in  greatnesse  orderly  si 
That  he  which  was  the  last 

farre  exceede. 

xxxvn 

He  like  a  monstrous  g^yant  seemed  L 
Farre  passing  Bronteus  or  Pyrac      i 
The  which  in  Lipari  doe  day  t      ,  n 
Fi*ame  thunderbolts  for  JoTbs  aye 

threate. 
So  dreadfully  he  did  the  andyile  bei 
That  seem'd  to  dust  he  shortly  m 

drive: 
So  huge  his  hammer  and  so   fie 

heat, 
That  seem'd  a  rocke  of  diamond  i 

rive. 
And  rend  a  sunder  quite,  if  he  ther 

strive. 

xxxvm 

Sir  Scudamour,  there  entring,  mi 

mired 
The  manner  of  their  worke  and 

paiue; 
And  having  Ions  beheld,  at  last  enq 
The    cause  and  end   thereof:  bat 

vaine; 
For    they   for  nought  would   fi 

worke  refraine, 
Ne  let  his  speeches  come  nnto  their 
And    eke    the    breathfull  bellowc 

amaine. 
Like  to  the  northren  winde, 

heare: 
Those  Pensifenesse  did  move;  and 

the  bellows 


xxxix 

Which  when  that  warriour  nw,  he 

more. 
But  in  his  armour  layd  him  dowM  i 
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^  layd  him  downe  upon  the  flore, 
•me  for  ventrous  knights  the  bed- 
Nrbest,) 

onght  his  wearie  limbs  to  have  re- 
treat. 

at    old  aged    dame,  his  faithfull 
juire, 

"^^  joynts  layd  eke  a  downe  to  rest; 
'<>ed  much  her  weake  age  to  desire, 
long  a  travell,  which  them  both 
i  tire. 

XL 

y    Sir  Scudamour  long  while  ex- 
iting 

^^le  sleepe  his  heavie  eyes  would 

^n^g  sides,  and  oft  new  place 

^Qting, 

"^tter  seem'd  he  mote  himselfe  re- 

jae; 

.^^  wrath  he  thence  againe  uprose; 

^^  wrath  he  layd  him  downe  againe. 

^'esoever  he  did  himselfe  dispose, 

^  meanes  could  wished  ease  obtaine: 

^  place  seem'd  iKimefull,  and  ech 

hanging  vaiue. 

XLI 

ermore,   when    he    to    sleepe  did 

linke, 

imers  sound  his  senses  did  molest; 

rmore,  when  he  began  to  winke, 

owes  noyse  distiirb'd  his  quiet  rest, 

ed  sleepe  to  settle  in  his  Brest. 

the  night  the  dogs  did  barke  and 

>wle 

le  house,  at  sent  of  stranger  g^iest: 

'  the  crowing  cocke,  and  now  the 

vie 

hriking,  him  afflicted  to  the  very 

►wle. 

XLII 

y  fortune  any  litle  nap 

'>  heavie  eye-lids  oluiunst  to  fall, 

s  one   of   those  villeins   him   did 

I  headpeece  with  his  yron  mall, 
was  soone  awaked  therewithal!, 
tly  started  up  as  one  affrayd, 
one  him  suddenly  did  call: 
times  he  out  of  sleepe  abrayd, 
n  lay  musing  long  on  that  him  ill 
jayd. 


XLIII 

So  long  he  mazed,  and  so  long  he  lay. 
That  at  the  last  his  wearie  sprite  opprest 
With  fleshly  weaknesse,  whiofa  no  creature 

may 
Long  time  resist,  gave  place  to  kindly  rest. 
That  all  his  senses  did  fidl  soone  arrest: 
Yet,  in  his  soundest  sleepe,  his  dayly  feare 
His  ydle  braine  ean  busily  molest, 
And  made  him  i&eame  those  two  disloyall 

were: 
The  things  that  day  most  mindA,  at  night 

doe  most  appeare. 

xuv 

With  that,  the  wicked  carle,  the  maister 

smith, 
A  paire  of  redwhot  yron  tongs  did  take 
Out  of  the  burning  cinders,  and  therewith 
Under  his  side  him  nipt,  that,  forst  to  wake. 
He  felt  his  hart  for  very  paine  to  qnake» 
And  started  up  avenged  ror  to  be 
On  him  the  wnich  his  quiet  slomber  brake: 
Yet,  looking  round  about  him,  none  conkl 

Yet  did  the  smart  remaine,  though  he  him- 
selfe did  flee. 

XLV 

In  such  disquiet  and  hartfretting  payne 
He  all  that  night,  that  too  long  night,  did 

passe. 
And  now  the  day  out  of  the  ocean  mayne 
Began  to  peepe  above  this  earthly  masse, 
With  pearly  dew  sprinkling  the  morning 

grasse: 
Then  up  he  rose  like  heavie  lumpe  of  lead. 
That  in  his  face,  as  in  a  looking  glasse. 
The  signes  of  anguish  one  moto  plainely 

read, 
And  ghesse  the  man  to  be  dismayd  with 

gealous  dread. 

XLVI 

Unto  his  lofty  steede  he  dombe  anone. 
And  forth  upon  his  former  voiage  fared, 
And  with  hhn  eke  that  aged  squire  attcne; 
Who,  whatsoever  perill  was  prepared. 
Both  equall  paines  and  eqnall  perill  shared: 
The  end  whereof  and  daimgerons  event 
Slmll  for  another  canticle  to  spared: 
But    here    my  wearie    teeme,  ni^^  over 

spent, 
Shall  breath  it  selfe  awhile,  after  so  long 

a  went. 
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Both  Scudamonr  and  ArthegaU 

Doe  fight  with  Britomart : 
He  sees  her  face ;  doth  fall  in  love, 

And  soone  from  her  depart. 

I 

Vhat  eqiiall  torment  to  the  griefe  of  mind, 
Ind  pyuuig  anguish  hid  in  gentle  hart, 
["hat  inly  feeds  it  selfe  with  thoughts  im- 

kmd, 
Ind     nourisheth     her    owne    consuming 

smart  ? 
Vhat  medicine  can  any  leaches  art 
feeld  such  a  sore,  that  doth  her  grievance 

hide, 
ind  will  to  none  her  maladie  impart  ? 
>uch  was  the  wound  that  Scudamour  did 

gride; 
^or  which  Dan  Phebus  selfe  cannot  a  salve 


provide. 


u 


^ho  having  left  that  restlesse  House  of  Care, 
rhe  next  day,  as  he  on  his  way  did  ride, 
^ull  of  melancholic  and  sad  misfare, 
rhrough  misconceipt,  all  unawares  espide 
\.n  armed  knight  under  a  forrest  side, 
fitting  in  shade  beside  his  grazing  steede; 
iVho,  soone  as  them  approaching  he  de- 

scride, 
jan   towards    them   to   pricke   with   eger 

speede, 
rhat  sccm'd  he  was  full  bent  to  some  mis- 
chievous deede. 

Ill 

ifVhich  Scudamour  perceiving,  forth  issewed 
Po  have  rencountred  him  in  equall  race; 
But  soone  as  th'  other,  nigh  approacliing, 

vewed 
rhe  armes  he  bore,  his  speare  he  gan  abase, 
\.nd  voide  his  course:  at  which  so  suddain 

case 
\le  wondred  much.   But  th'  other  thus  can 

say: 
Ah  !  gentle  Scudamour,  unto  your  grace 
[  me  submit,  and  you  of  pardon  pray. 
Chat  almost  had  against  you  trespassed  this 

day.' 

IV 

iVhereto  thus  Scudamour:  *  Small  harme  it 

were 
Por  any  knight  upon  a  ventrous  knight 


Without   displeasance    for   to 

spere. 
But  reaxle  you,  sir,  sith  ye  my  i 

Ught, 
What  is  your  owne,  that  I  moi 

quite  ? ' 
*  Certes,'  sayd  he,  <  ye  mote  as  nc 
Me  from  discovering  you  my  uai 
For  time  yet  serves  that  I  the 

fuse; 
But  call  ye  me  the  Salvage 

others  use.' 


<  Then  this.  Sir  Salvage  Knight,' 

'areede; 
Or  doe  you  here  within  this  fori 
That    seemeth  well  to  answei 

weede? 
Or  have  ye  it  for  some  occasion 
That  rather  seemes,  sith  knowei 

shonne.' 
'This    other    day,*  sayd  he,  ' 

knight 
Shame  and  dishonour  hath  unto 
On  whom  I  waite  to  wreake  tbs 

spight. 
When  ever  he  this  way  shall  pfl 

or  night.' 

VI 

*  Shame  be  his  meede,'  quoth 

meaneth  shame. 
But  what  is  he  by  whom  ye  shan 
*A  stranger  knight,'  sayd  he, 

by  name. 
But  knowne  by  fame,  and  by 

speare. 
With  which  he  all  that  met  him 

beare. 
He  in  an  open  tumey,  lately  hel 
Fro  me   the   honour   of    that 

reare; 
And  having  me,  all  wearie  ea 

feld. 
The  fayrest  ladie  reft,  and  ever 

held.' 

MI 

When  Scudamour  heard  mei 

speare. 
He  wist  right  well  that  it  was  I 
The  which  from  him  his 

beare. 
Tho  gan  he  swell  in  every  i 
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fell  despight,  and  gnaw  his  gealous 

hart, 
t  thus  he  sharply  sayd:  'Now  by  my 

head, 
is  not  this  the  first  unknightly  part, 
ich  that  same   knight,   whom   by   his 

launce  I  read, 
:h  doen  to  noble  knights,   that  many 

makes  him  dread. 

VIII 

•r  lately  he  my  love  hath  fro  me  reft, 

1  eke  defiled  with  foule  villanie 

}  sacred  pledge  which  in  his  faith  was 

left, 
ihame  of  knighthood  and  fidelitie; 
i  which  ere  long  full  deare  he  shall  abie. 
I  if  to  that  avenge  by  you  decreed 
s  hand  may  helpe,  or  succour  aught  sup- 

plie, 
hall  not  fayle,  when  so  ye  shall  it  need.' 
both  to  wreake  their  wrathes  on  Brito- 

mart  agreed. 

IX 

iles  thus  they  communed,   lo  !    farre 

away 
might  soft  ryding  towards  them  they 

spyde, 
rr'd   in   forraine   armes   and   straunge 

aray: 
3m    when    they    nigh    approcht,   they 

plaine  descr\  de 
)e  the  same  for  whom  they  did  abyde. 
I  then   Sir   Scudamour,  *  Sir   Salvage 

Knight, 
me  this  crave,  sith  first  I  was  defyde, 
;  first  I  may  that  wrong  to  him  requite: 
,  if  I  hap  to  fayle,  you  shall  recure  my 

right* 


2h    being  yeelded,   he   his   threatfull 

speare 
fewter,  and  against  her  fiercely  ran. 

soone  as  she   him   saw  approaching 

neare 
1  so  tell  rage,  her  selfe  she  lightly  g«an 
ight,  to  welcome  him  well  as  she  can: 
entertaind  him  in  so  rude  a  wise, 
to  the  ground  she  smote  both  horse 

and  man; 
nee  neither  greatly  hasted  to  arise, 
on  their  common  harmes  together  did 

devise. 


XI 

But  Artegall,  beholding  his  mischaunce. 
New  matter  added  to  his  former  fire; 
And  eft  aventring  his  steeleheaded  launce, 
Against  her  rode,  full  of  despiteous  ire. 
That  nought  but  spoyle  and  vengeance  did 

require. 
But  to  himselfe  his  felonous  intent 
Returning,  disappointed  his  desire, 
Whiles  unawares  his  saddle  he  forwent, 
And   found  himselfe   on   g^und  in  g^at 

amazement. 

XII 

Lightly  he  started  up  out  of  that  stound. 
And  snatching  forth  his  direfull  deadly. 

blade, 
Did  leape  to  her,  as  doth  an  eger  hound 
Thrust  to  an  hynd  within  some  covert  glade, 
Whom  without  peiill  he  cannot  invade. 
With  such  fell  greedines  he  her  assay  led, 
That  though  she  mounted  were,  yet  he  her 

made 
To  give  him  ground,  (so  much  his  force 

prevayled) 
And  shun  his  mightie  strokes,  g^ainst  which 

no  armes  avayled. 

XIII 

So    as  they   coursed   here   and    there,   it 

chaunst 
That,  m  her  wheeling  round,  behind  her 

crest 
So   sorely  he   her  strooke,  that  thence  it 

glaunst 
Adowne   her  backe,  the  which   it  fairely 

blest 
From  foule  mischance;  ne  did  it  ever  rest, 
Till  on  her  horses  hinder  parts  it  fell; 
Where  byting  deepe,  so  deadly  it  imprest^ 
That  quite  it  chynd  his  backe  behind  the 

sell, 
And  to  alight  on  foote  her  algates  did  com- 

pell. 

XIV 

Like  as  the  lightning  brond  from  riven 
skie, 

Throwne  out  by  angry  Jove  in  his  ven- 
geance, 

With  dreadfull  force  falles  on  some  steeple 
hie; 

Which  battring,  downe  it  on  the  church 
doth  glance, 

And  teares  it  all  with  terrible  naischance. 
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kfet  she  no  whit  dismayd,  her  steed  for- 

sooke, 
\nd  castmg    from    her  that    enchaunted 

lance. 
Unto  her  sword  and  shield  her  soone  be- 

tooke; 
\nd  therewithal!  at  him  right  furiously  she 

strooke. 

XV 

i>o  furiously  she  strooke  in  her  first  heat, 
Whiles  with  long  fight  on  foot  he  breath- 

lesse  was, 
rhat  she  him  forced  backward  to  retreat, 
^nd  yeeld  unto  her  weapon  way  to  ))as: 
IVhose    raging  rigour  neither  Steele   nor 

bras 
Dould  stay,  but  to  the  tender  flesh  it  went, 
/\.nd  pour  d  the  purple  bloud  forth  on  the 

gras; 
rhat  all  his  mayle  yriv*d,  and  plates  yrent, 
^hew*d  all  his  bodie  bare  unto  the  cruell 

dent. 

XVI 

\t  length,  when  as  he  saw  her  hastie  heat 
\bate,  and  panting  Vireath  begin  to  fayle. 
Hie,  througii  long  sufferance  growing  now 

more  great. 
Rose  in  his  strength,  and  gan  her  fresh  as- 

saylc, 
[leaping  huge  strokes,  as  thicke  as  showre 

of  hayle, 
\nd  lashing  dreadfully  at  every  part, 
\s  if  he  thought  her  soule  to  disentrayle. 
\h !   cruell  hand,  and  thrise  more  cruell 

hart, 
rhat  workst  such  wrecke  on  her  to  whom 

thou  dearest  art ! 

XVII 

A'^hat  yron  courage  ever  could  endure, 

fo    worke    such    outrage    on   so    faire    a 

creature  ? 
\.im1   in   his  niaduesse  thinke  with   hands 

impure 
Po  spoyle  so  goodly  workmanship  of  nature, 
Phe  Maker  sclfe  rt»senibling  in  her  feature  ? 
'oi-tes  some  hellish  furio,  or  some  feend, 
riiis  mischiefe  framd,  for  their  first  loves 

defeature, 
fo  bath  their  hands  in  bloud  of  dearest 

freend, 
Phereby  to  make  their  loves  beginning  their 

lives  end. 


xvin 

Thus  long  they  trac'd  and  traver 

fit), 
Sometimes  pursewing,  and  someti 

sewed, 
Still  as  advantage  they  espyde  the 
But  toward  th'  end  Sir  Arthegall 
His  strength  still  more,  but  she  i 

decrewed. 
At  last  his  lucklesse  hand  he  I 

hie, 
Having  his  forces  all  in  one  accre 
And  therewith  stroke  at  her  so  hi 
That  seemed  nought  but  death  m 

destinie. 

XIX 

The    wicked    stroke    npon    he: 

chaunst, 
And  with  the  force  which  in  it  se 
Her  ventayle  shard  away,  and  th< 

glaunst 
Adowne  in  vaine,  ne  harm'd  her 
With  that,  her  angels  face,  unsee: 
Like  to  the  ruddie  mome  appean 
Deawed  with  silver  drops,  thiou 

ing  sore. 
But  somewliat  redder  then  beseen 
Through  toylesome  heate  and  lab 

weary  fight. 

XX 

And  round  about  the  same,  h 

heare. 
Having  through  stirring  loosd  th< 

band. 
Like  to  a  golden  border  did  app 
Framed  in  goldsmithes  forge  wii 

hand: 
Yet  goldsmithes  cimning  could  i 

stand 
To  frame  such  subtile  wire,  so  shi 
For  it  did  glister  like  the  golden 
The  which  Pactolus,  with  his  wal 
Throwes  forth  upon  the  rivag^  ro 

him  nere. 

XXI 

And  as  his  hand  he  np  againe  did 
Tliinking    to    worke   on    her   1 

wracke. 
His  powrelesse  arme,  bennmbd  n 

feare. 
From    his    revengeful!    pnrpoae 

abacke. 
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^nd  cmell  sword  out  of  his  fingers  slacke 
fell  downe  to  ground,  as  if  the  Steele  had 

seuce, 
^  lelt  some  ruth,  or  sence  his  hand  did 

Wke, 
n  both  of  them  did  thmke,  obedience 
to  doe  to  so  divine  a  beauties  excellence. 


XXII 


^d  he  himselfe  long  gazing  thereupon, 
At  last  fell  humbly  downe  upon  his  knee, 

of  his  wonder  made  religion, 
"wniiig  some  heavenly  goddesse  he  did 


see. 


Or  else  imweeting  what  it  else  might  bee; 
And  paitlori  her  besought  his  errour  frayle. 
That  had  done  outrage  in  so  high  degree : 
Whilest  trembling   horrour  did  his  sense 

assay  le, 
And  made  ech  member  quake,  and  manly 

hart  to  quayle. 

XXIII 

Xatbelesse  she,  full  of  wrath  for  that  late 

stroke, 
All  that  long  while  upheld  her  wrathfuU 

band, 
With  fell  uitent  on  him  to  bene  ywroke: 
And  looking  sterne,  still  over  him  did  stand, 
Threatning    to   strike,   milesse    he   would 

withstand : 
And  bad  him  rise,  or  surely  he  should  die. 
fint,  die    or    live,   for    nought    he    would 

upstand, 
Bnt  her  of  pardon  prayd  more  earnestlie, 
^f  wreake  on  him  her  will  for  so  great 

injurie. 

XXIV 

'''bich    when    as    Scudamour,    who    now 

abrayd, 
j^^neld,  where  as  he  stood  not  farre  aside, 
lie  was  therewith  right  wondrously  dismayd, 
And  drawing    nigh,    when    as    he    plaine 
,^      descride 

ihat  peerelesse  paterne  of  Dame  Natures 
.         pride, 

^^  heavenly  image  of  perfection, 
Y®  blest  himselfe,  as  one  sore  terrifide, 
1*^  turning  feare  to  faint  devotion, 
*^*d  Worship  her  as  some  celestiall  vision. 

XXV 

5^^  Glance,  seeing  all  that  ohaunced  there, 
"  Wl  weeting  how  their  errour  to  assoyle, 


Full  glad  of  so  good  end,  to  them  drew 

nere, 
And  her  salewd  with  seemly  belaccoyle, 
Joyous  to  see  her  safe  after  long  toyle: 
Then  her  besought,  as  she  to  her  was  deare. 
To  graunt   unto  those  warriours  truce  a 

whyle; 
Which  yeelded,  they  their  bevers  up  did 

reare, 
And   shewed   themselves   to   her,   such  as 

indeed  they  were. 

XXVI 

When  Britomart  with  sharpe  avizefuU  eye 
Beheld  the  lovely  face  of  Artegall, 
Tempred  with  sternesse  and  stout  majestic. 
She  gan  eftsoones  it  to  her  mind  to  call. 
To  be  the  same  which  in  her  fathers  hall 
Long  since  in  that  enchaunted  glasse  she 

saw. 
Therewith     her    wrathfull    courage    gan 

appall. 
And  haughtie  spirits  meekely  to  adaw. 
That  her  enhaunced  hand  she  downe  can 

soft  withdraw. 

XXVII 

Yet  she  it  forst  to  have  againe  upheld, 
As   fayning  choler,  which  was  turned   to 

cold: 
But  ever  when  his  visage  she  beheld, 
Her  hand  fell  downe,  and  would  no  longer 

hold 
The   wrathfull   weapon  gainst  his  coimt- 

nance  bold: 
But  when  in  value  to  fight  she  oft  assayd. 
She  arm'd  her  tongue,  and  thought  at  him 

to  scold; 
Nathlesse  her  tongue  not  to  her  will  obayd, 
But  brought  forth  speeches  my  Id,  when  she 

would  have  missayd. 

XXVIII 

But  Scudamour  now  woxen  inly  glad, 
That  all  his  gealous   feare  he  false   had 

found, 
And  how  that  hag  his  love  abused  had 
With  breach  of  faith  and  loyaltie  unsound, 
The  wliicli  long  time  his  grieved  hart  did 

woimd. 
Him  thus  bespake:  *Certes,  Sir  Artegall, 
I  joy  to  see  you  lout  so  low  on  ground. 
And  now  become  to  live  a  ladies  thrall. 
That  whylome  in  your  minde  wont  to  de- 
spise them  all.' 
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XXIX 

>oone  as  she  beard  the  name  of  Artegall, 
ler  hart  did  leape,  and  all  her  hart-strings 

tremble, 
^'or  sudden  joy,  and  secret  feare  withall, 
\.nd  all   her   vitall  powres,   with   motion 

nimble, 
Po  succour  it,  themselves  gan  there  assem- 
ble, 
Fhat   by   the   swift  recourse   of  flushing 

blood 
Kight  plaine  appeard,  though  she  it  would 

dissemble, 
^d  fayned  still  her  former  ang^y  mood, 
rhinking  to  hide  tlie  depth  by  troubling  of 
the  flood. 

XXX 

When  Glance  thus  gan  wisely  all  upknit: 
'Ye  gentle   kniglits,   whom  fortune  here 

liath  brouglit, 
Fo  be  spectators  of  this  uncouth  fit, 
W^hich    secret    fate     hath    in    this    ladie 

wrought. 
Against  the   course  of  kind,  ne  mervaile 

nought, 
N^e  thenceforth  feare  the  thing  that  liether- 

too 
[lath  troubled  both  your  mindes  with  idle 

thought. 
Fearing  least  she  your  loves  away  should 

woo. 
Feared  in  vaine,  sith  meanes  ye  see  there 

wants  theretoo. 

XXXI 

'  And  you,  Sir  Artegall,  the  Salvage  Knight, 
Henceforth  may  not  disdaine  tliat  womans 

hand 
Hath  cotK]uered  you  anew  in  second  fight: 
For  whylome  tliey  have  conquerd  sea  and 

land. 
And  heaven  it  sclfe,  that  nought  may  them 

withstand: 
tCe  henceforth  be  rebellious  unto  love, 
Fhat  is  the  crowne  of  knighthood,  and  the 

band 
[)f  noble  minds  derived  from  above, 
Which   being  knit  with  vertue,  never  will 

remove. 

XXXII 

'And  you,  faire  ladie  knight,  my  dearest 

dame, 
Relent  the  rigour  of  your  wrathfull  will, 


Whose  fire  were  better  tim'd  Uf 

flame;  .^ 

And  wiping  out  remembranoe  of  all  ^^ 
Graimt  him  your  grace,  but  so  that  t'^ 

fill 
The  penance  whieh  ye  shall  to  \&a$^ 

part: 
For  lovers  heaven  must  puse  by  aoir^ 

hell.' 
Thereat  full  inly  blushed  Britomart; 
But  Artegall,  close  smyling,  joy*d  in  ac 

hart. 

xxxiu 

Yet  durst  he  not  make  love  so  snddenlj 
Ne  tliinke  th'  affection   of   her  hail 

draw 
From  one  to  other  so  quite  contruy: 
Besides  her  modest  countenance  he  sai 
So  goodljr  grave,  and  full  of  princely  v 
That  it  his  ranging  &ncie  did  reframe, 
And  looser  thoughts  to  lawfuU  bounds  f 

draw; 
Whereby  the  passion  grew  more  fieree 

faine, 
Like  to  a  stubbome  steede  whom  st 

hand  would  restraine. 

XXXIV 

But  Scudamour,  whose  hart  twixt  donb 

feare 
And  feeble  hope  hung  all  this  while 

pence, 
Desiring  of  bis  Amoret  to  heare 
Some  gladfull  newes  and  sure  intelligt 
Her    thus    besjuUce:     'But,    sir,    wit 

offence 
Mote  I  request  you  tydings  of  my  love 
My  Amoret,  sith  you  her  freed  £ro  the 
Where  she,  captived  long,  great  woes 

prove; 
That  where  ye  left,  I  may  her  aeeki 

doth  behove.' 

XXXV 

To   whom    thus  Britomart:    'Certes, 

knight, 
Wliat  is  of  her  become,  or  whether  ref 
I  can  not  unto  you  aread  a  right. 
For  from  that  time  I  from  enehani 

theft 
Her  freed,  in  which  ye  her  all 

left, 

I  her  preserved  from  ^rill  and  from  ffi 
And  evermore  from  villenie  hear  hggii 
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•'^vcr  y^f^  there  wight  to  me  more  deare 
*9  ne  unto  whom  I  more  true  love 
**id  beare. 


XXXVI 


w  f^  a  day,  as  through  a  desert  wyld 
•  ^Veiled,  both  weaiie  of  the  way, 
did  alight,  and  sate  in  shadow  my  Id ; 
®^  fearelesse  I  to  sleepe  me  dowue  did 

^"*  ^ben  as  I  did  out  of  sleepe  abray, 

I  fouii^  her  not  where  I  her  left  whyleare, 

B"*   thought  she   wandred  was,  or  gone 

astray. 
I  <^'d  her  loud,  I  sought  her  farre  and 

neare; 
But  no  where  could  her  find,  nor  tydings  of 

her  heare.' 

XXXVII 

^hen  Scudamour    those    heavie    tydings 

heard, 
His  hart  was  thrild  with  point  of  deadly 

feare; 
^e  in  his  face  or  bloud  or  life  appeard, 
^ut  senselesse  stood,  like  to  a  mazed  steare 
That  yet  of  mortall  stroke  the  stound  doth 

beare; 
TiUGkuce  thus:  '  Faire  sir,  be  nought  dis- 

mayd 
With  needelesse  dread,  till  certaintie  ye 

heare: 
For  yet  she  may  be  safe  though  somewhat 

strayd; 
^te  best  to  hope  the  best,  though  of  the 

worst  atfrayd.* 

XXXVIII 

-"^^thlesse    he    hardly    of    her   chearefull 

J.        speech 

^^  Comfort  take,  or  in  his  troubled  sight 

**€w'd  change  of  better  cheare,  so  sore  a 
js,        breach 

^t    sudden    newes   had  made   into  his 
'j^.         spright; 

4p**  Britomart  him  fairely  thus  behight: 
i^^'^t  cause  of  sorrow  certes,  sir,  ye  have: 
J  '^t  comfort  take:  for  by  this  heavens  light 
T'T?^*  you  dead  or  living  not  to  leave, 
^^  I  her  find,  and  wreake  on  him  that  did 
her  reave.* 


XXXIX 


to^^rewith  he  rested,  and  well  pleased  was. 
^^  |)eaoe  being  confirmed  amongst  them  all, 


They  tooke  their  steeds,  and  forward  thence 

did  pas 
Unto  some  resting  place,  which  mote  be- 
fall, 
All  being  guided  by  Sir  Artegall: 
Where  goodly  solace  was  unto  them  made, 
And  dayly  feasting  both  in  bowre  and  hall, 
Untill  tliat  they  their  wounds  well  healed 

had. 
And  wearie  limmes  recur'd  after  late  usage 
bad. 

XL 

In  all  which  time.  Sir  Artegall  made  way 

Unto  the  love  of  noble  Britomart, 

And  with  meeke  service  and  much  suit  did 

lay 
Continuall  siege  unto  her  gentle  hart: 
Which  being  whylome  launcht  with  lovely 

dart. 
More  eath  was  new  impression  to  receive, 
How  eyer  she  her  payiid  with  womanish  art 
To  hide  her  wound,  that  none  might  it  per- 
ceive: 
Vaine  is  the  art  that  seekes  it  selfe  for  to 
deceive. 

XLI 

So  well  he  woo'd  her,  and  so  well   he 

wrought  her, 
With  faire  entreatie  and  sweet  blandish- 
ment. 
That  at  the  length  unto  a  bay  he  brought  her, 
So  as  she  to  his  speeches  was  content 
To  lend  an  eare,  and  softly  to  relent. 
At  last,  through  many  vowes  which  forth  he 

pour'd. 
And  many  othes,  she  yeelded  her  consent 
To  be  his  love,  and  take  him  for  her  lord. 
Till  they  with  manage  meet  might  finish 
that  accord. 

XLII 

Tho,  when  they  had  long  time  there  taken 

rest, 
Sir  Artegall,  who  all  this  while  was  bomid 
Upon  an  hai-d  adventure  yet  in  quest, 
Fit  time  for  him  thence  to  depart  it  found, 
To  follow  that  which  he  did  long  propound; 
And  unto  her  his  congee  came  to  take. 
But  her  therewith  nill  sore  displeasd  he 

found, 
And  loth  to  leave  her  late  betrothed  make. 
Her  dearest  love  full  loth  so  shortly  to  for- 
sake. 
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XUII 


'et  he  with   strong  perswasions  her  as- 
swaged, 
Liid  wonne  her  will  to  suffer  him  depart; 
or  which    his    faith  with    her    he    fast 

engaged, 
Lnd  thousand  vowes  from  bottome  of  his 

hart, 
^hat  all  so  soone  as  he  by  wit  or  art 
)ould  that  atchieve,  whereto  he  did  aspire, 
le  imto  her  would  speedily  revert: 
^o  longer  space  thereto  he  did  desire, 
(ut  till  the  homed  moone  three  courses 
did  expire. 

XLIV 

Vith  which  she  for  the  present  was  ap- 
peased, 
lnd  yeelded  leave,  how  ever  malcontent 
»he  inly  were,  and  in  her  mind  displeased. 
>o,  early  in  the  morrow  next,  he  went 
■"orth  on  his  way,  to  which  he  was  ybent; 
'^'e  wight  him  to  attend,  or  way  to  guide, 
is  whylome  was  the  custoroe  ancient 
^ongst  knights,  when  on  adventures  they 

did  ride, 
>ave  that  she  algates  him  a  while  accom- 
panide. 

XLV 

Vnd  by  the  way  she  sundry  purpose  found 
)f  this  or  tlmt,  the  time  for  to  aelay, 
^nd  of  the  ])erils  whereto  he  was  bound, 
riie   feare  whereof  seem'd   much    her  to 

affray : 
5ut  all  she  did  was  but  to  weare  out  day. 
Mill  oftentimes  slie  leave  of  liim  did  take; 
Vnd  eft  againe  deviz'd  some  what  to  say, 
ifVhich  she  forgot,  whereby  excuse  to  make: 
>o  loth  she  was  his  compsinic  for  to  for- 
sake. 

XLVI 

Vt  last,  when  all  her  speeches  she   had 

8]M»nt, 
Vnd  now  occasion  fjiyld  her  more  to  find, 
Uie  left  him  to  liis  fortunes  government, 
VimI  backe  returned  with  right  heavie  mind 
Po  Scudamour,  who  she  had  left  behind: 
iVitli  whom  she  went  to  seeke  faire  Amo- 

rct, 
ler  second  care,  tliough  in  another  kind: 
•\>r  vertues  cMiely  sake,  wliich  doth  beg^t 
rrue  love  and  faithfull  friendship,  she  by 

her  did  set. 


XLVU 

Backe  to  that  desert  forrest  they  le 
Where  sorie  Britomart  had  lost  her 
There  they  her  sought,  and  every  y 

quired, 
Where  they  might  tydings  get  of  hei 
Yet  found  they  none.    But  by  wb 

lesse  fate 
Or  hard  misfortune  she  was  thence  c 
And  stolne  away  from  her  beloved 
Were  long  to  tell;  therefore  I  h 

stay 
Untill  another  tyde,  that  I  it  finish 


CANTO   VII 

Amoret  npt  by  greedie  Luat 
Belphebe  Mvea  from  dread  : 

Tlie  squire  her  loTee,  and  being  hbm 
His  dayee  in  dole  doth  lead. 


Great  God  of  Love,  that  with  tl 

darts 
Doest    conquer    gpreatest    conque 

ground. 
And  setst  thv  kingdome  in  the  capt 
Of  kings  and  keasars,  to  thy  servic 
What  glorie  or  what  guerdon  h 

found 
In  feeble  ladies  tyranning  so  sore, 
And  adding  anguish  to  the  bitter  v 
With  which  their  lives  thou  lanchi 

afore, 
By  heaping  stormes  of  trouble 

oaily  more  ? 

II 

So  whvlome  didst  thou  to  faire  Fl< 
And  so  and  so  to  noble  Britomart: 
So  doest  thou  now  to  her  of  whom 
The  lovely  Amoret,  whose  gentle  1 
Thou  martyrest  with  sorow  and  wil 
In  salvage  forrests  and  in  deserts 
With  beares  and  tygcrs  taking  hes 
Withouten  comfort,  and  witbouten 
That  pittie  is  to  heare  the  perils  n 
tride. 

Ill 

So  soone  as  she  with  that  brave  Bi 
Had  left  that  tumeyment  for  beant 
They  traveled  long;  that  now  fo 

nesse. 
Both  of  the  way  and  warlike  exen 
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I  a  forest  ryding  did  devise 
nd    rest    their    wearie    limbs 

k 

/  • 

;  sleepe  the  eye-lids  did  sur- 

:,  after  long  tedious  toyle, 

r  passed  piiines  iu  quiet  rest 


e. 


IV 


lire  Ainoret,  of  nought  affeard, 

^h  the  wood,  for  pleasure  or 

ed; 

ily  behind  her  backe  she  heai*d 

forth  out  of  the  thickest  weed, 

!  backe  could  turne  to  taken 

7es    her    snatched    up    from 

1. 

iriekt,  but  so  feebly  indeed, 

lart    heard   not   the   shrilling 

through  weary  travel  she  lay 
»g  sound. 


;t  a  wilde  and  salvage  man, 

lan,  but  onely  like  in  shape, 

iiture  higher  by  a  span, 

A'ne    with    haire,    that    could 

e 

irt,  and  his  wide  mouth  did 

jreat  teeth,  like  to  a  tusked 

.11  on  ravin  and  on  rape 
•easts ;  and  fed  on  fleshly  gore, 
Hereof  yet  stain'd  his  bloudy 
Dre. 

VI 

ip  was  not  like  man  nor  beast, 
le  deepe  poke,  downe  hanging 

vont  the  rclickes  of  his  feast 
poyle,  which  he  had  spard,  to 

is  huge  groat  nose  did  grow, 
ly  empurpled  all  with  bloud; 
oth  sides  two  wide  long  eares 

)W, 

owne  to  his  waste,  when  up  he 

hen  th'  eares  of  elephants  by 
flood. 


VII 

His  wast  was  with  a  wreath  of  yvie  greene 
Engirt  about,  ne  other  garment  wore: 
For  all  bis  haire  was  like  a  garment  seene; 
And  in  his  hand  a  tall  young  oake  he  bore. 
Whose   knottie   snags   were   sharpned   all 

afore. 
And  heath 'd  in  Are  for  Steele  to  be  in  sted. 
But  whence  he   was,  or  of   what  wombe 

ybore. 
Of  beasts,  or  of  the  earth,  I  have  not  red: 
But  certes  was  with  milke  of  wolves  and 

tygres  fed. 

VIII 

This  ugly  creature  in  his  armes  her  snatcht. 
And   through  the  forrest  bore  her  quite 

away. 
With   briers  and  bushes  all  to-rent  and 

scratcht; 
Ne  care  he  had,  ne  pittie  of  the  pray, 
Which  many  a  knight  had  sought  so  many  a 

day. 
He  stayed  not,  but  in  his  armes  her  bear- 
ing 
Ran,   till  he  came  to  th'  end  of  all   his 

way, 
Unto   his   cave,   farre    from    all    peoples 

hearing. 
And  there  he  threw  her  in,  nought  feeling, 

ne  nought  fearing. 

IX 

For  she,  deare  ladie,  all  the  way  was  dead, 
Whilest  he  in  armes  her  bore;  but  when  she 

felt 
Her  selfe  downe  soust,  she  waked  out  of 

dread 
Streight  into  griefe,  that  her  deare  hart 

nigh  swelt. 
And  eft  gan  into  tender  teares  to  melt. 
Then  when  she  lookt  about,  and  nothing 

found 
But  darknesse  and  dread  horrour,  where 

she  dwelt. 
She  almost  fell  againe  into  a  swound, 
Ne  wist  whether  above  she  were,  or  under 

ground. 


With  that  she  heard  some  one  close  by  her 

side 
Sighing  and  sobbing  sore,  as  if  the  paine 
Her  tender  hart  in  peeces  would  divide: 
Which  she  long  listning,  softly  askt  againe 
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What   mister   wight   it   was   that  so  did 

plaine  ? 
To    whom    thus    aunswer'd    was :     '  Ah, 

wretched  wight  I 
That  seekes  to  know  anothers  griefe  id 

vaine, 
Unweeting   of   thine   owne    like   haplesse 

plight: 
Selfe    to    forget    to    mind    another,    is 


oversight.' 


XI 


'  Aye  me  ! '  said  she,  *  where  am  I,  or  with 

whom  ? 
Emong  the  living,  or  eraong  the  dead  ? 
Wliat  shall  of  me,  imliappy  maid,  become  ? 
Shall  death  lie  th'  end,  or  ought  else  worse, 

aread.' 

*  Unhappy  mayd,'  then  answered  she, '  whose 

dread 

Untride  is  lesse  then  when  thou  shalt  it  try : 

Death  is  to  him  that  wretched  life  doth 
lead, 

Both  grace  and  gaine;  but  he  in  hell  doth 
lie, 

That  lives  a  loathed  life,  and  wishing  can- 
not die. 

XII 

'This    dismall  day   hath    thee  a  caytive 

made, 
And  vassall  to  the  vilest  wretch  alive, 
Whose  cursed  usage  and  ungodly  trade 
The  heavens  abhorre,  and  into  darkeuesse 

drive. 
For  on  the  spoile  of  women  he  dotli  live, 
Whose    bodies   chast,   when  ever    in  his 

powre 
He  may  them  catch,  unable  to  gaiuestrive, 
He  with  his  shamefuU  lust  doth  first  de- 

iiowrc. 
And  afterwards  themselves  doth  cruelly 

devoure. 

XIII 

*  Now  twenty  daies,  by  which  the  sonnes  of 

men 
Divide    their   works,    have  past  through 

heven  sheene, 
Since  I  was  brought  into  this  dolefull  den; 
During  which  space  these  sory  eies  have 

seen 
Seaven  women  by  him  slaine,  and  eaten 

dene. 
And  now  no  more  for  him  but  I  akme. 


And  this  old  woman,  here  remai 

Till  thou  cam'st  hither  to  aii|^ua      uw 

mone; 
And  of  us  three  to  morrow  he  will  tm 

eate  one.' 

XIV 

<  Ah !  dreadfuU  tidings  which  thon  doeik 

declare,' 
Quoth  she,  'of  all  that  ever  hath  bene 

knowen  I 
Full  many  great  calamities  and  rare 
This  feeble  brest  endured  hath,  but  none 
Kquall  to  this,  where  ever  I  have  gone. 
But  what  are  vou,  whom  like  unliMky  k( 
Hath  linckt  with  me  in  the  same  ehauie  iW 

tone?' 

*  To  tell,'  quoth  she,  <  that  which  ye  Me, 

needs  not; 
A  wofidl  wretched  maid,  of  Grod  and  ibu 
forgot. 

XV 

'  But  what  I  was  it  irkes  me  to  rehene; 
Daughter  unto  a  lord  of  high  deme, 
That  joyd  in  happy  peace,  till  Fates  pe^ 

verse 
With  guilefull  Love  did  secretly  Mgne, 
To  overthrow  my  state  and  dignitie. 
It  was  my  lot  to  love  a  gentle  swmine, 
Yet  was  he  but  a  squire  of  low  degfee; 
Yet  was  he  meet,  unlesee  mine  eye  did 

faine. 
By  any  ladies  side  for  leman  to  have  hiii^ 

x\l 

*  But,  for  his  meannesae  and  dispanunsiei^ 
My  sire,  who  me  too  dearely  well  £d  lo^ 
Unto  my  choise  by  no  meanes  wovld  aMcnti 
But  often  did  my  folly  fowle  reprove. 
Yet  nothing  could  my  fixed  mind  rewavt, 
But  whether  willed  or  mlled  friend  or  ^ 
I  me  resolv'd  the  utmost  end  to  prafSy 
And  rather  then  my  love  abandoa  lo^ 
Both  sire,  and  friends,  and  all  for  evff  ^ 

forgo. 


to 


X\TI 

*  Thenceforth  I  sought  by  aeeiet 

worke  . 

Time  to  my  will,  and  from  his  wnt^nu 

To  hide  th'  intent  which  in  my  h«zt  ^ 

lurke. 
Till  I  thereto  had  all  thmgs  ready  ^^ 
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m.  a  day,  unweeting  unto  wight, 
ith  that  squire  agreede  away  to  flit, 
d  in  a  privy  place,  betwixt  us  hight, 
thin  a  grove  appointed  him  to  ineete ; 
which  I  boldly  came  upon  my  feeble 
feete. 

XVIII 

at    ah !     unhappy     houre    me    thither 
brought: 
in  that  place  where  I  him  thought  to 
find, 
ere  was  I  found,  contrary  to  my  thought, 
this  accursed  carle  of  hellish  kind, 
B  shame  of  men,  and  plague  of  woman- 
kind; 
10  trussing  me,  as  eagle  doth  his  pray, 
hether  brought  with  him,  as  swift  as 

wind, 
lere  yet  untouched  till  this  present  day, 
his  wretched  thrall,  the  sad  ^mylia.* 

XIX 

1 !  sad  iEmylia,'  then  sayd  Amoret, 
ly  ruef ull  plight  I  pitty  as  mine  owne. 
;  read  to  me,  by  what  devise  or  wit 
It  thou,  in  all  this  time,  from  him  un- 

knowne 
06  honor  sav'd,  though  into  thraldome 

throwne  ?  * 
rough  helpe,*  quoth  she,  <of  this  old 

woman  here 
ve  so  done,  as  she  to  me  hath  showne: 
ever,  when  he  burnt  in  lustfull  fire, 
in  my  stead  supplide  his  bestiall  desire.' 

XX 

s  of  their  evils  as  they  did  discourse, 
each  did  other  much  bewaile  and  mone, 
!   where  the  villaine  selfe,  their  sor^ 

rowes  sourse, 
le  to  the  cave,  and  rolling  thence  the 

stone, 
ch  wont  to  stop  the  mouth   thereof, 

that  none 
bt  issue  forth,  came  rudely  rushing  in, 
spredding  over  all  the  flore  alone, 
dight  him  selfe  unto  his  wonted  sinne; 
ch  ended,  then  his  bloudy  banket  should 

beginne. 

XXI 

ch   when    as    fearefull    Amoret  per- 
ceived, 
itaid  not  the  utmost  end  thereof  to  try. 


But  like  a  ghastly  gelt,  whose  wits  are 

reaved. 
Ran  forth  in  hast  with  hideous  outery. 
For  horrour  of  his  shamefull  villany. 
But  after  her  full  lightly  he  uprose, 
And  her  pursn'd  as  fast  as  she  did  flie: 
Full  fast  she  flies,  and  farre  afore  him  goes, 
Ne  feelesthe  thorns  and  thickets  pricke  her 

tender  toes. 

XXII 

Nor  hedge,  nor  ditch,  nor  hill,  nor  dale  she 

staies, 
But  overleapes  them  all,  like  robucke  light. 
And  through  the  thickest  makes  her  nigh- 

est  waies; 
And  evermore  when  with  regardfull  sight 
She,  looking  backe,  espies  that  griesly  wight 
Approching  nigh,  she  gins  to  mend  her  pace. 
And  makes  her  feare  a  spur  to  hast  her 

fli|rht: 
More  swift  then  Myrrh'  or  Daphne  in  her 

race, 
Or  any  of  the  Thracian  Nimphes  in  sal- 
vage chase. 

XXIII 

Long  so  she  fled,  and  so  he  follow'd  long; 
Ne  living  aide  for  her  on  earth  appeares, 
But  if  the  heavens  helpe  to  redresse  her 

wrong. 
Moved  with  pity  of  her  plenteous  teares. 
It  fortuned,  Belphebe  with  her  peares. 
The  woody  nimphs,  and  with  that  lovely 

boy. 
Was  htmting  then  the  libbards  and  the 

beares. 
In  these  wild  woods,  as  was  her  wonted  joy. 
To  banish  sloth,  that  oft  doth  noble  mindes 

annoy. 

XXIV 

It  so  befell,  as  oft  it  fals  in  chace, 

That  each  of  them  from   other  sundred 

were. 
And   that  same  gentle   squire   arriv'd   in 

place 
Where  this  same  cursed  caytive  did  ap- 

peare, 
Pursuing  that  faire  lady  full  of  feare; 
And  now  he  her  quite  overtaken  had ; 
And  now  he  her  away  with  him  did  beare 
Under  his  arme,  as  seeming  wondrous  glf^d, 
That  by  his  grenning  laughter  mote  Uure 

off  be  rad. 
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XXV 

Which  drery  sight  the  gentle  squire  espy- 
ing, 
Doth  hast  to  crosse  him  hy  the  nearest  way, 
JahI  with  that  wofull  ladies  piteous  cryiug, 
And  him   assailes  with  all  the  might  he 

may: 
Yet  will  not  he  the  lovely  spoile  downe  lay, 
Hut  with  his  craggy  club  in  his  riglit  hand 
Defends   him   selfe,  and  saves  his  gotten 

pray. 
Yet  had  it  bene  right  hard  him  to  with- 
stand, 
But  that  he  was  full  light  and  nimble  on 
the  land. 

XXVI 

Thereto  the  villainc  used  craft  in  fight; 
For    ever    when    the    s^iuiro    his   javelin 

shooke, 
He  held  the  lady  forth  before  him  right. 
And  witli  her  body,  as  a  buckler,  bi'oke 
The  puissance  of  liis  mtendcd  stroke. 
And   if   it  chaunst,  (as  needs  it  must  in 

fight) 

\\  hilest  he  <m  him  was  greedy  to  bo  wroke, 
That  any  little  blow  cm  her  did  light, 
Then  would  he  laugh  aloud,  and   gather 
g^at  delight. 

XXVII 

Which  Rubtill  sleight  did   him  encumber 

much, 
And  made  him  oft,  when  he  would  strike, 

f orbeare ; 
For   hardly  could   he  come   the   carle   to 

toui'h. 
But  tliat  he  her  must  hurt,  or  hazard  neare: 
Yet  he  his  hand  so  carefully  did  l)oare, 
That  at  the  last  he  did  himselfe  attaine. 
And  therein  left  the  pike  head  of  his  sjieare. 
A  streame  of  coleblacke  bloud  thence  gusht 

amaiue. 
That  all  her  silken  garments  did  with  bloud 

bcstaine. 

XXVIII 

With  that  he  threw  her  rudely  on  tlie  flore, 
And  laving  both  his  Iiands  upon  his  glave. 
With  dreadful!  strokes  let  drive  at  him  so 

sore. 
That  forst  him  flie  abacke,  himselfe  to  save: 
Yet  he  therewitli  so  felly  still  did  rave, 
That  scarse  the  squire  his  hand  could  once 

uprearc, 


But,  for  advantage,  ground  onto  him  1 
Tnicing  and  traversing,  now  here,  now 
For  bootlesse  thing  it  was  to  think  w 
blowes  to  beare. 

XXIX 

Whilest  thus  in  Imttell  they  embnsied  1 
Belphebe,  raunging  in  that  forrest  wide, 
The  hideous  noise  of  their  huge  strdkes  did 

heare, 
And  drew  thereto,  making  her  e 

guide. 
Whom  when  that  theefe  approching  njgh 

espide, 
With  Low  in  hand,  and  arrowes  ready 
He  by  his  former  combate  would  not  I 
But  fled  away  with  ghastly  drerimenti 
Well  knowing  her  to  be  his  deaths  sde  i» 

strument. 

XXX 

Whom  seein?  flie,  she  speedily  ponrsewed 
Witli  winged  f eete,  as  nimble  as  the  winder 
And  ever  in  her  bow  she  ready  shewed 
The  arrow  to  his  deadly  nuirke  desynde: 
As  when  Latonaes  daughter,  cmell  kysde, 
In  vengemeiit  of  her  mothers  great  dii* 

grace. 
With  fell  despight  her  cmell  arrowes  ty 
Ciainst  wofull  Niobcs  unhappy  race, 
1'hat  all  the  gods  did  mone  her  misenbb 

case. 

XXXI 

So  well  she  sped  her  and  so  far  she  Yenticdi 
Tliat  ere  unto  his  hellish  den  he  rangbt, 
Even  as  he  ready  was  there  to  have  entied, 
She  sent    an    arrow  forth    with   mjfUy 

draught, 
That  in  the  very  dore  him  orercauriiti 
And  in  his  nape  arriving,  through  it  tluild 
His  greedy  throte,  therewith  in  two  dis- 
traught, 
That  all  his  vitall  spirites  thereby  ipiH 
And  all  his  hairy  orest  with  gory  U<>m* 
was  fild. 

xxxn 

\Vhom  when  on  ground  she  groveliBg  V 

to  rowle, 
She  ran  in  hast  his  life  to  have  berefb 
But  ere  she  could  him  reach,  the  od^ 

sowle, 
Having  his  carrion  corse  quite  mceltf*' 

left, 
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fled  to  hell,  surcharged  with  spoile  and 

theft. 
>Yer  him  she  there  long  gazing  stood, 
oft  admir'd  his  monstrous  shape,  and 

oft 
mighty  limbs,  whilest  all  with  filthy 

bloud 
place  there  overflowne  seemd  like  a 

sodaine  flood. 

XXXIII 

iceforth  she  past  into  his  dreadf ull  den, 
ire  nought  but  darkesome   drerinesse 

she  found, 
creature  saw,  but  hearkned  now  and 

then 
e  litle  whispering,  and  soft  groning 

sound, 
h  that  she  askt,  what  ghosts    there 

under  ground 
hid  in  horrour  of  etemall  night; 
bad   them,  if  so  be   they  were    not 

bound, 
»me  and  shew  themselves  before  the 

light, 
r  freed  from  feare  and  danger  of  that 

dismall  wight. 

XXXIV 

n  forth  the  sad  iEmylia  issewed, 
trembling  every  joynt  through  former 

feare ; 
I  after   her  the   hag,  there  with  her 

mewed, 
foule  and   lothsome  creature,  did   ap- 

peare; 
eman  fit  for  such  a  lover  deare: 
it  mov'd  Belphebe  her  no  lesse  to  hate, 
511  for  to  rue  the  others  heavy  cheare ; 
whom  she  gan  enquire  of  her  estate: 
10  all  to  her  at  large,  as  hapned,  did  re- 
late. 

XXXV 

5nce  she  them  brought  toward  the  place 

where  late 
!  left  the  gentle  squire  with  Amoret: 
i  she  lum  found  by  that  new  lovely 
mate, 
10  lay  the  whiles  in  swoune,  full  sadly 

set, 
Mn  her  faire  eyes   wiping  the  deawy 
wet. 

^ly    stild,   and    kissing    them 
eene. 


And  handling  soft  the  hurts  which  she  did 

get: 
For  of  that  carle  she  sorely  bruz'd  had 

beene, 
Als  of  his  owne  rash  hand  one  woimd  was 

to  be  scene. 

XXXVI 

Which  when  she  saw,  with  sodaine  glauno- 

ing  eye. 
Her  noble  heart  with  sight  thereof  was  fild 
With  deepe  disdaine,  and  great  indignity, 
That  in  her  wrath  she  thought  them  both 

have  thrild 
With  that  selfe  arrow  which  the  carle  had 

kild: 
Yet  held  her  wrathfuU  hand  from  ven- 
geance sore. 
But  drawing  nigh,  ere  he  her  well  beheld, 
'  Is  this  the  faith  ? '  she  said,  —  and  said  no 

more. 
But  tomd  her  face,  and  fled  away  for  ever- 
more. 

XXXVII 

He,  seeing  her  depart,  arose  up  light, 
Right  sore  agrieved  at  her  sharpe  reproofe, 
And  followed  fast:  but  when  he  came  in 

sight. 
He  durst  not  nigh  approch,  but  kept  aloofe, 
For  dread  of  her  displeasures  utmost  proof  e. 
And  evermore,  when  he  did  grace  entreat. 
And  framed  speaches  fit  for  his  behoofe, 
Her  mortall  arrowes  she  at  him  did  threat, 
And  forst  him  backe  with  fowle  dishonor 

to  retreat. 

XXXVIII 

At  last,  when  long  he  f ollow'd  had  in  vaine. 
Yet  found  no  ease  of  griefe,  nor  hope  of 

g^ce. 
Unto  those  woods  he  turned  backe  againe, 
Full  of  sad  anguish  and  in  heavy  case: 
And  finding  there  fit  solitary  place 
For  wof  ull  wight,  chose  out  a  gloomy  glade, 
Where  hardly  eye  mote  see  bright  heavens 

face. 
For  mossy  trees,  which  covered  all  with 

shade 
And  sad  melancholy:  there  he  his  cabin 

made. 

XXXIX 

His  wonted  warlike  weapons  all  he  broke, 
And  threw  away,  with  vow  to  use  no  more. 
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Ne  thenceforth  ever  strike  in  battell  stroke, 
Ne  ever  word  to  speake  to  woman  more; 
But  ill  that  wildernessc,  of  men  forlore, 
And  of  the  wicked  world  forgotten  quight, 
His  hard  mishap  in  dolor  to  deplore, 
And   wast   his   wretched  dales  in  wofull 

plight; 
So  on  him  selfe  to  wreake  his  follies  owne 

despight. 

XL 

And  eke  his  garment,  to  be  thereto  meet, 
He  wilfully  did  cut  and  shape  anew; 
And  his  faire  lockes,  that  wont  with  oint- 
ment sweet 
To  be  embaulm'd,  and  sweat  out  dainty  dew, 
He  let  to  grow  and  griesly  to  concrew, 
UncombM,  uncurFd,  and  carelesly  unshed; 
That  ill  short  time  his  face  they  overgrew. 
And  over  all  his  shoulders  did  dispred, 
That  who  he  whilome  was,  uneath  was  to 
be  red. 

XLI 

There  he  continued  in  this  carefull  plight. 
Wretchedly  wearing  out  his  youthly  yeares, 
Tlirough  wilf  uU  penury  consumed  quight, 
Tliat  like  a  pined  ghost  he  soone  appeares. 
For  other   food   then   that   wilde    forrest 

beares, 
Ne  other  drinke  there  did  he  ever  tast, 
Then    running   water,   tempred    with    his 

teares, 
The  more  liis  weakened  body  so  to  wast: 
That  out  of  all  mens  knowledge  he  was 

worne  at  last. 

XLII 

For  on  a  day,  by  fortune  as  it  fell, 

His  owne  deare  lord,  Prince  Arthure,  came 

that  way. 
Seeking  adventures,  where  he  mote  heare 

tell; 
And  as  he  through  the  wandring  wood  did 

.stray. 
Having  espide  this  cabin  far  awav, 
He  to  it  drew,  to  wect  who  tliere  did  wonne; 
Weening  therein  some  holy  hermit  lay, 
That  did  resort  of  sinfull  people  shonne; 
Or  else   some   woodman   shrawded  there 

from  scorching  sunne. 

XLIII 

Arriving  there,  he  found  this  wretched  man, 
Spending  his  dales  in  dolour  and  despaire. 


And  through  long  ftisting  wozen 

wan, 
All  overg^wen  with  rude  and  nigg 
1'hat  all^it  his  owne  deare  Bqnire  i 
Yet  he  him  knew  not,  ne  aviz'd  at 
But    like  strange   wight,  whom 

seene  no  where, 
Saluting  him,  gan  into  speach  to  h 
And  pitty  much  his  plight,  that  1 

outcast  thralL 

XLIV 

But  to  his  speach  he  aunswered  no 
But  stood  still  mute,  as  if  he  hi 

dum, 
Ne  signe  of  sence  did  shew,  ne 

wit. 
As  one  with  griefe  and  angoishe  o 
And  unto  every  thing  did  aiinswer 
And  ever  when  the  Prince  unto  hi 
He  louted  lowly,  as  did  him  becnn 
And  humble  homage  did  unto  him 
Midst  sorrow  shewing  joyous  si 

for  his  sake. 

XLV 

At  which  his  uncouth  guise  an 

quaint 
The  Pnnce  did  wonder  much,  j 

not  ghesse 
The  cause  of  that  his  sorrowfuU  cc 
Yet  weend  by  secret  signes  of  mai 
Which  close  appeard  in  that  rude 

nesse. 
That  he  whilome  some  gentle  sw 

beene, 
Traind  up  in  feats  of  armes  and 

nesse; 
Which  he  observ'd,  by  that  ha 

seene 
To  weld  his  naked  swofd,  and 

edges  keene; 

XLVI 

And  eke  by  that  he  saw  on  erefy 
How  he  the  name  of  one  engvavei 
Which  likly  was  his  liefest  iove  tc 
For  whom  he  now  so  sorely  was  b 
Which  was  by  him  Belphebk  i 
Yet  who  vrvis  that  Belphebe  be  «w 
Yet  saw  he  often  how  he  wezed  g 
When  he  it  heard,  and  how  the  g 

kist, 
Wherein  it  written  was,  and  bow 

he  blist. 
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XLVII 

when  he   long  had  marked  his  de- 
meanor, 
1  saw  that  all  he  said  and  did  was  vaine, 
ought    mote    make    him   change    his 

wonted  tenor, 
ought  mote  ease  or  mitigate  his  paine, 
left  him  there  in  languor  to  remaine, 
itl  time  for  him  should  remedy  provide, 
nl  him  restore  to  former  gprace  againe. 
lich  for  it  is  too  long  here  to  abide, 
^       deferre  the  end  untill  another  tide. 


CANTO   VIII 

The  gentle  squire  recoven  grace : 
ScUunder  her  guesta  doth  staine : 

Corflambo  cbaseth  Placidas, 
And  IB  by  Arthure  Blaine. 


VsLL  said  the  wiseman,  now  prov'd  true 
by  this, 

^hich  to  this  gentle  squire  did  happen  late, 
the  displeasure  of  the  mighty  is 

Lueu  death  it  selfe  more  dread  and  de- 
sperate. 

''or  naught  the  same  may  calme  ne  miti- 
gate, 

rill  tune  the  tempest  doe  thereof  delay 

^ith  sufFeraunce  soft,  which  rigour  can 
abate, 

And  have  the  steme  remembrance  wypt 
away 

Of  bitter  thoughts,  which  deepe  therein  in- 
fixed lay. 

n 

Like  as  it  fell  to  this  unhappy  boy, 
^hose  tender  heart  the  faire  Belphebe  had 
<^ith  one  steme  looke  so  daunted,  that  no 
.joy 

In  all  his  life,  which  afterwards  he  lad, 
He  ever  tasted ;  but  with  penaunce  sad 
And  pensive  sorrow  pind  and  wore  away, 
^^  ever  laught,  ne  once  shew'd  counten- 
^       ance  glad; 

^^t  alwaies  wept  and  wailed  night  and  day, 
^  blasted    bloosme   through    heat    doth 
languish  and  decay. 

ni 

jj'jl  on  a  day,  as  in  his  wonted  wise 
^  doole  he  madoi  there  chaunst  a  turtle 
dove 


To  come  where  he  his  dolors  did  devise. 
That  likewise  late  had  lost  her  dearest  love,' 
Which  losse  her   made  like  passion  also 

prove. 
Who  seeing  his  sad  plight,  her  tender  heart 
With  deare  compassion  deeply  did  emmove, 
That  she  gan  mone  his  undeserved  smart. 
And  with  her  dolefull  accent  beare  with 

him  a  part. 

IV 

Shee  sitting  by  him,  as  on  ground  he  lay. 
Her  mournefull  notes   full  piteously  did 

frame. 
And  thereof  made  a  lamentable  lay. 
So  sensibly  compyld,  that  in  the  same 
Him  seemed  oft  he  heard  his  owne  right 

name. 
With  that  he  forth  would  poure  so  pleixte- 

ous  tcares. 
And  beat  his  breast  unworthy  of  such  blame, 
And  knocke  his  head,  and  rend  his  rugged 

heares. 
That  could  have  perst  the  hearts  of  tigres 

and  of  beares. 


Thus,  long  this  gentle  bird  to  him  did  use 
Withouten  dread  of  perill  to  repaire 
Unto  his  wonne,  and  with  her  mournefull 

muse 
Him  to  recomfort  in  his  greatest  care. 
That  much  did  ease  his  mourning  and  mis- 
fare: 
And  every  day,  for  guerdon  of  her  song, 
He  part  of  his  small  feast  to  her  would 

share; 
That,  at  the  last,  of  all  his  woe  and  wrong 
Companion  she  became,  and  so  continued 
long. 

VI 

Upon  a  day,  as  she  him  sate  beside. 

By   chance   he  certaine    minimeuts  forth 

drew. 
Which  yet  with  him  as  relickes  did  abide 
Of  all  the  bounty  which  Belphebe  threw 
On  him,  whilst  goodly  grace  she  did  him 

shew: 
Amongst  the  rest  a  Jewell  rich  he  found, 
That  was  a  ruby  of  right  perfect  hew, 
Shap'd  like  a  heart  yet  bleeding  of  the 

wound. 
And  with  a  litle  golden  chaine  about  ife 

bound. 


■  ft^^Wt-  ^^rnirn 


r^itrti 


IfteMiiyiMrf* 
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.  man  1  what  Heavens  hard  di»- 

h 

f  cniell  wight  on  thee  ywrake, 

lisliked    life,    doth    thee    thus 
ched  make  ? 

XV 

,  then  none  may  it  redresse  or 

e, 

)0wre  we  all  are  subject  borne; 

I  wight,  then  fowle  rebuke  and 

le 

lat  have  so  cruell  thee  forlome; 

>ugh  inward  griefe  or  wilfull 

le 

!,  then  better  doe  advise; 

lose  daies  in  wilfull  woe  are 

e, 

if  his  Creator  doth  despise, 

)t  use  his  gifts  for  thanklesse 

dise.' 

XVI 

e  heard  her  say,  eftsoones  he 

3 

silence,  which  he  long  had  pent, 

;  inly  deepe,  her  thus  bespeike: 

they  all  themselves  against  me 

1,  first  author  of  my  lang^uish- 

^  too  great  felicity, 

with  a  cruell  one  consent 

f  daies  in  doleful!  misery, 

ne  loath  this  life,  still  longing 

)  die. 

XVII 

I;  your  selfe,  O  dearest  dred, 

this    wrong,    to   wreake    on 
ilesse  wight 
lisplesure,  through  misdeeming 

four  pleasure  is  to  deeme  aright, 
resse,  and  me  restore  to  light.' 
words  her  mightie  hart  did 

egard,  to  see  his  ruefull  plight, 
>uming  wrath  she  g-in  abate, 
seiv'd  againe  to  former  favours 


xvin 

long  time  afterwards  did  lead 
ife  with  grace  and  good  accord, 


Fearlesse  of  fortunes  chamige  or  envies 

dread. 
And  eke  all  mindlease  of  his  owne  deaie 

lord, 
The  noble  Prince,  who  never  heard  one 

word 
Of  tydings,  what  did  unto  him  betide, 
Or  what  good  fortune  did  to  him  afford. 
But  throi^h  the  endlesse  world  did  wander 

Him  seeking  evermore,  yet  no  where  him 
desonde. 

XDC 

Till  on  a  day,  as  throng  that  wood  he 

rode. 
He  chaunst  to  oome  where  those  two  ladies 

late, 
^mylia  and  Amoret,  abode, 
Both  in  full  sad  and  sorrowfnll  estate; 
The  one  right  feeble  throuffh  the  evill  rate 
Of  food,  which  in  her  duresse  she  had 

found: 
The  other  almost  dead  and  desperate 
Through  her  late  hurts,  and  tnrough  that 

haplesse  wound 
With  which  the  squire  in  her  defence  her 

sore  astouDcL 

XX 

Whom  when  the  Prince  beheld,  he  gan  to 

rew 
The  evill  case  in  which  those  ladies  lay; 
But  most  was  moved  at  the  piteous  vew. 
Of  Amoret,  so  neare  unto  decay, 
That  her  great  daunger  did  him  much 

dismay. 
Eftsoones  that  pretious  liquonr  forth  he 

drew. 
Which  he  in  store  about  him  kept  alway. 
And  with  few  drops  thereof  did  softly  dew 
Her  wounds,  that  unto  strength  restor'd  her 

soone  anew. 

XXI 

Tho,  when  they  both  recovered  were  right 

well, 
He  gan  of  them  inquire,  what  evill  guide 
Them    thether   brought,   and   how   their 

harmes  befelL 
To  whom  they  told  all  that  did  them  h^ 

tide. 
And  how  from  thraldome  vile  they  were 

nntide 
Of  that  same  wicked  carle,  by  virgins  hood; 
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>*  h.M  Moiuiie  corso  thoy  show'd  him  there 

\iul  ikf  hi>  cavi\  in  which  ihoy  hoth  were 

At  \%lnih  hi"  woiulrtil  luiieh,  when  all  those 
siciu*  he  toml. 

X\ll 

Ami  oveniiow  ho  srrt\itU*  iliil  desire 

Vo   k::*^w.  wlut    \irjriii   did   them   thence 

unbind ; 
A'.Kt  ot:  i'l  ihi'ni  did  f:irnestly  iniiiiire, 
\\  l-.r:v  xx.i-i  hor  won,  and  how  lit-  mote  her 

\\\\'.  w lull  a-*  nonijhl  aiu'onlin^  to  liis  mind 
lU'.vuld  oniloarne,  ho  thorn  from  ground 

did  ro:irt»,  ,  .   jv 

.No  ^iixico  lolhsomo  to  a  gentle  kind) 
\:i,i  o:i  his  xx  arliko  Usist  tliem  Iwthdiil  beans 
HtuisollV  h\  thoiu  ou  foot,  to  succour  them 

from  foare. 

XXIII 

So  whou  that  forest  thoy  had  passed  well, 

A  litlo  ootajro  faiTo  away  they  spide. 

To  whioh  thov  drew,  ore  night  ni>on  them 

f*^'*'     '  ,  .       •      1-1 

Vnil  ontriiii;  in,  found  none  thorem  nhide, 

ilut  inio  old  wi»nian  sitting  thortJ  In-sido, 

riH.n  the  i:n>und.  in  raggoil  fihIo  attyi-e. 

With  lilth"\  liH-kosahont  hor  s«-atteri'd  wide, 

(in  nx  ill"  litr  navlos  for  frlnosso  and  for  yn-, 

Ami  th.Mv  out  Mu-king  vonimo  to  hor  parts 

t'UlMV. 

\XIV 
V  fo.ilo  :iiul  loathlv  oroatiiiv  sure  in  sight, 
\,hI  in  |.oiuliiion>  t..  Ih»  hKitliM  no  losst^: 
Kor  she  xx;iN  >tult  w  ith  ranoour  and  dosjuglit 
Tp  to  iho  thrtut:  that  oft  with  hiti,rm->so 
n    foUh  would  hivako.aml  gush  m  givat 

ronrin.'  out  siivauirs  ..f  lH»vs.>n  and  of  gill 
i;,,„.i7.11  that  truth  or  xortm-dooj.n.t..s>j.: 
\Vh..ni  sho  x*ilh  loasings  lowdly  did  iuim:iU, 
And  «i.kodl>  ha.-khito:  hor  name  men 
Srlaundor  oall. 

\\v 

lU.r  nutun^  i^.  all  g.nHlnos.o  «'*  f  ""*;• 
\nd  ».:nisol.sM.ri.uios..outMuulU  tolr.iim, 
Will.  N^huh  sho  gudtlosM*  iH-rsons  may  ni- 

And  sloa^^i«=^^  the  cix»«no  of  iheir  j^hhI 
nauu' ; 


Ne  ever  knight  so  bold,  nc  ever  dame 
So  chast  and  loyall  liv*d,  but  she  woili 

strive 
With  forged  cause  them  falsely  to  defioe; 
No  ever  thing  so  well  was  doen  alive. 
But  she  with  blame  would  blot,  and  of  doc 

praise  deprive. 

XXVI 

Her  words  were  not,  as  common  words  ait 

ment, 
T'   exprosse   the   meaning   of  the  inmd 

mind, 
But  noysome  breath,  and  poysnous  spirit 

sent 
From  inward  parts,  with  cancred  malice 

lind, 
And   bri>athed   forth  with  blast  of  bitter 

wind ; 
Which   iMussing  through   the  eares  wonld 

pierce  the  hart. 
And  wound  the  soule  it  sclfe  with  griefe 

unkind: 
For  like  the  stings  of  aspes,  that  kill  with 

smart, 
Her  spightfnll  words  did  prieke  andvoiud 

the  inner  [Mirt. 

XXVII 

Such  was  tliat  hag,  unmeet  to  host  vaA 

guests, 
Whom  gn»sitest  princes  court  would  wel- 
come fayne; 
But  iu*ede,  tluit  answers  not  to  all  requ'-vS 
Biid  them  not  looke  for  better  entertarnr; 
And  eke  that  age  despysed  nii'enosse  vainei 
KnurM  to  hurdiiesse  ami  to  homely  fare. 
I  Which    them    to    warlike    discipline  did 
traviie. 
And  manly  limbs  endured  with  title  rare 
Agiiinst  all  luird  mishaps  and  furtunelesse 
misfare. 

XXVIII 

Then  all   that  evening,  welcommcd  with 

cold 
And    cheandesse    hunger,    thcj    togethe' 

siiont; 
Yet  found  no  fault,  but  that  the  hag  oJf^ 
I  scold 

And  ravle  at  them  with  gmdgcfoll  diac^'*'' 

tent. 
For  lodging  there  without  her  owns  o<^ 

sent: 
1  Yet  they  endured  all  with  patieiiee  niUft 
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est  tbemselves  all  onely  lent; 

e,  of  that  q^ueane  so  base  and 

e 

stly  blamd,  and  bitterly  revilde. 

XXIX 

I  weene,  when  as  these  rimes  be 

•egard,   that   some   rash    witted 

dt, 

ser  thought  will  lightly  be  mis- 

le  ladies  will  raisdeeme  too  light, 
mversing  with  this  noble  knight; 
P  dayes  such  temperance  is  rare 
to  finde,  that  heat  of  youthfidl 
?ht 

will  from  his  greedie  pleasure 
e: 

,   for   hungry   steed  t'  abstaine 
a  pleasant  lare. 

XXX 

e  age,  yet  in  the  infancie 
d  live  then  like  an  innocent, 
ruth  and  blamelcsse  chastitie, 
guile  had  made  experiment, 
>f  vile  and  treacherous  intent, 
e  for  it  selfe  in  soveraine  awe: 
I  love  had  royall  regiment, 
into  his  lust  did  make  a  lawe, 
rbidden  things  his  liking  to  with- 

V. 

xxxr 

lere  did  with  the  lambe  consort, 
e  dove  sate  bv  the  faulcons  side, 
other  feai*ed  fraud  or  tort, 
safe  securitie  abide, 
perill  of  the  stronger  pride: 
the   world   woxe   old,   it   woxe 
•e  old 

t  hight)  and  having  shortly  tride 
3  of  wit,   in  wickednesse   woxe 

» 
of  all  sinnes  the  secrets  to  un- 


XXXII 

tie,  which  was  made  to  repre- 

Creatours    owne   resemblance 
bt, 

of  lawlesse  lust  was  lent, 
the  baite  of  bestiall  delight: 


Then  faire  grew  f oule,  and  f oule  grew  faire 
in  sight. 

And  that  which  wont  to  vanquish  God  and 
man 

Was  made  the  vassall  of  the  victors  might; 

Then  did  her  glorious  flowre  wex  dead  and 
wan, 

Despisd  and  troden  downe  of  all  that  over- 
ran. 

XXXIII 

And  now  it  is  so  utterly  decayd, 
That  any  bud  thereof  doth  scarse  remaine, 
But  if  few  plants,  preserved  through  heav- 
enly ayd. 
In  princes  court  doe  hap  to  sprout  againe, 
Dew'd  with  her  drops  of  bountie  soveraine, 
Which  from   that  goodly  glorious  flowre 

proceed. 
Sprung  of  the  auncieut  stocke  of  princes 

straine. 
Now  th*  onely  remnant  of  that  royall  breed. 
Whose  noble  kind  at  first  was  sure  of  heav- 
enly seed. 

XXXIV 

Tho,  soone  as  day  discovered  heavens  face 
To  sinfull  men  with  darknes  overdight, 
This  gentle  crew  gan  from  their  eye-lids 

ohace 
The  drowzie  humour  of  the  dampish  night. 
And  did  themselves  unto  their  journey  dight. 
So  forth   they  yode,  and   forward  softly 

paced. 
That  them  to  view  had  bene  an  uncouth 

sight. 
How  all  the  way  the  Prince  on  footpace 

traced. 
The  ladies  both  on  horse,  together  fast  em- 
braced. 

XXXV 

Soone  as  they  thence  departed  were  afore. 
That  shameful!  hag,  the  slaunder  of  her  sexe. 
Them  followed  fast,  and  them  reviled  sore. 
Him  calling  theefe,  them  whores;  that  much 

did  vexe 
His  noble  hart:  thereto  she  did  annexe 
False  crimes  and  facts,  such  as  they  never 

ment. 
That  those  two  ladies  much  ashamed  did 

wexe: 
The  more  did  she  pursue  her  lewd  intent. 
And  rayPd  and  rag*d,  till  she  had  all  her 

poyson  spent. 
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XXXVI 

At  last,  when  thev  were  passed  out  of  sight, 
Yet  she  did  not  her  spightf ull  speaeh  for- 

beare, 
But  after  them  did  barke,  and  still  back- 
bite, 
Though  there  were  none  her  hatef  ull  words 

to  heare: 
Like  as  a  eurre  doth  felly  bite  and  teare 
The  stone  which  passed  straunger  at  him 

threw ; 
So  she  them  seeing  past  the  reach  of  eare, 
Against   the   stones   and  trees   did    rayle 

anew, 
Till  she  liad  duld  the  sting  which  in  her 
tongs  end  grew. 

XXXVII 

They,  passing  forth,  kept  on  their  readie 
way. 

With  easie  steps  so  soft  as  foot  could  stryde. 

Both  for  great  feeblesse,  which  did  oft  as- 
say 

Faire  Aniorct,  that  scarcely  she  could  ryde, 

And  eke  thn)ugli  heavie  amies,  which  sore 
annoyd 

The  Prince  on  foot,  not  wonted  so  to  fare; 

Whose  steadie  hand  was  faine  his  stcede  to 
guyde. 

And  all  the  way  fn)m  trotting  hard  to 
spare ; 

So  was  Iiis  toylc  the  more,  the  more  that 
was  his  care. 

XXXVIII 

At  length  they  spide  where  towards  them 

with  si>ee(l 
A  squire  camo  g:illo])])ing,  as  he  would  flic. 
Bearing  a  litlc  dwarfe  before  his  steed, 
That  all  the  way  full  loud  for  aide  did  crie, 
Tliat  seem*d  his  shrikes  would  rend   the 

brasen  skie: 
Whom  after  did  a  mightie  man  purse w, 
Rydiiig  ujMin  a  dromcdare  on  iiio, 
Of  stature  huge,  and  horrible  of  liew, 
That  would  have  maz*d  a  man  his  dreadf ull 

face  to  vew. 

XXXIX 

For    from    his    fearefull    eyes   two  fierie 

bcamcs, 
More  shar|>c  tlien   points   of  needles,  did 

])n)c»'cde. 
Shooting    forth   farre   away   two  flaming 

streanics. 


Full  of  sad  powre,  that  poy  sonoiu  bale  c 

breede 
To  all   that  on  him  lookt  without 

heed, 
And  secretly  his  enemies  did  ilaj: 
Like  as  the  basiliske,  of  seipents  seede. 
From  powref ull  eyes  close  venim  doth 

vay 
Into  the  lookers  hart,  and  killeth  fane 

XL 

He  all  the  way  did  rage  at  that  same  ac 
And  after  hiui  full  many  threatninn  tim«t 
Witli  curses  vaine  in  his  avengefnll  ire: 
But  none  of  them  (so  fast  away  be  flew) 
Him  overtooke  before  he  came  in  Tew. 
Where  when  he  saw  the  Prince  in  amumr 

bright, 
He  cald  to  him  aloud,  his  case  to  rew, 
And  rescue  him  through  succour  of  Ui 

might, 
From  that  his  cruell  foe,  that  him  pnnevi 

in  sight. 

xu 

Eftsooncs  the   Prince   tooke  downe  thoM 

ladies  twaine 
From  lof  tie  steede,  and  mounting  in  their 

stead. 
Came  to  that  squire,  yet  trembling  ereiy 

vaine: 
Of  whom  he  gan  enquire  his  cause  of  dreii: 
Who  as  he  gan  the  same  to  him  aread, 
Loe  I  hard  behind  his  backe  his  f oe  wii 

prest. 
With  dreadf  ull  weapon  aymed  at  his  head, 
Tliat  unto  death  had  doen  him  unredreit, 
Had  not  the  noble  Prince  his  readie  itrohf 

represt. 

XLII 

Who,  thrusting  boldly  twist  him  and  the 

blow. 
The  burden  of  the  deadly  brunt  did  hetf* 
Upon  his  shield,  which  lightly  he  did  tbiv* 
Over  his  head,  before  the  harme  ctm* 

nearc. 
Nathlesse  it  fell  with  so  despiteous  dreart 
And  heavie  sway,  that  hard  unto  his  ero*** 
The  shield  it  drove,  and  did  the  coferi*^ 

reare:  ,. 

Therewith    both    squire  and    dwarfs  ^ 

tomble  downe 
Unto  the  earth,  and    lay  long  whilA  i* 

senselesse  swowne. 
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XLIII 

the  Prince  full  wrath,  his  strong 
ht  hand 

sngement  heaved  up  on  hie, 
e  Uie  Pagan  with  his  steely  brand 
lat  to  his  saddle  bow  thereby 
.  low,  and  so  a  while  did  lie: 
had  not  his  massie  yron  mace 
im  and  his  hurt  bene  happily, 
lave  cleft  him  to  the  ^rdiug  place ; 
t  was,  it  did  astonish  him  long 
xse. 

XLIV 

he  to  himselfe  retumd  againe, 
:  rage  he  gan  to  curse  and  sweare, 

by  Mahoune  that  he  should  be 

ine. 

t  his  murdrous  mace  he  up  did 

xe, 

med    nought  the  souse  thereof 

lid  beare, 

ewith  smote  at  him  with  all  his 

5ht. 

lat  it  to  him  approched  neare, 

11  child,  with  readie  quicke  fore- 

ht, 

the  proofe  thereof  and  it  avoyded 

bt 

XLV 

is  hand  he  could  rccure  againe, 

lis  bodie  from  the  biilefull  stound, 

;  at  him  with  all  his  might  and 

ine, 

ily,  that,  ere  he  wist,  he  found 

i    before    him    tombling  on  the 

>und. 

s  his  babling  tongue  did  yet  bias- 

ime 

e  his  god,  that  did  him  so  con- 

ind; 

ts  his  life  ran  foorth  in  bloudie 

eame, 

descended  downe  into  the  Stygian 

.me. 

XLVI 

len  that  squire  beheld,  he  woxe 

Iglad 

a  foe  breath  out  his  spright  in 

ne: 

same  dwarfe  right  sorie  seem'd 

I  sad, 

1  aloud  to  see  his  lord  there  slaine. 


And  rent  his  haire  and  scratcht  his  face 

for  paine. 
Then  gan  uie  Prince  at  leasure  to  inquire 
Of  all  the  accident,  there  hapned  plame. 
And  what  he  was,  whose  eyes  did  fiiiune  with 

fire; 
All  which  was,  thus  to  him  declared  by  that 

squire. 

XLvn 

'  This  mightie  man,'  quoth  he,  <  whom  you 

have  slaine, 
Of  an  huge  geauntesse  whylome  was  bred; 
And  by  his  strength  rule  to  himselfe  did 

gaine 
Of  many  nations  into  thraldome  led, 
And  mightie  kingdomes  of  his  force  adied; 
Whom  yet  he  conquer'd  not  by  bloudie 

fight, 
Ne  hostes  of  men  with  burners  brode  di- 

spred, 
But  by  the  powre  of  his  infections  sight, 
With  which  he  killed  all  that  came  within 

his  might. 

XLvni 

*  Ne  was  he  ever  vanquished  afore, 

But    ever  vanquisht    all  with  whom  he 

fought; 
Ne  was  there  man  so  strong,  but  he  downe 

bore, 
Ne  woman  yet  so  f aire,  but  he  her  brought 
Unto  his  bay,  and  captived  her  thought. 
For  most  ox  strengtn  and  beautie  his  de- 
sire 
Was  spoyle  to  make,  and  wast  them  unto 

nought. 
By  casting  secret  flakes  of  lustf  ull  fire 
From  his  false  eyes,  into  their  harts  and 
parts  entire. 

XLDC 

<  Therefore  Corflambo  was  he  cald  aright. 
Though  namelesse  there  his  bodie  now  doth 

lie; 
Yet  hath  he    left  one  daughter  that  If 

hight 
The  faire  Pcsana;  who  seemes  outwardly 
So  faire  as  ever  yet  saw  living  eie: 
And   were  her  vertue  like  her  heaatia 

bright, 
She  were  as  faire  as  any  mider  skie. 
But  ah  I  she  g^ven  is  to  vaine  delight. 
And  eke  too  loose  of  life,  and  elu  of  lora 

too  light. 
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'  So  as  it  fell,  there  was  a  gentle  squire, 
That  lov^d  a  ladie  of  high  parentage; 
But  for  his  nicane  degree  might  not  aspire 
To  match  so  high,  her  friends  with  counsel] 

sage 
Dissuaded  her  from  such  a  disparage. 
But  she,  whose  hart  to  love  was  wholly 

lent, 
Out  of  his  hands  could  not  redeeme  her 

But  firmely  following  her  first  intent, 
Kesolv*d  with  him  to  wend,  gainst  all  her 
friends  consent. 

LI 

'  So  twixt  themselves  they  pointed  time  and 

place, 
To  which  when  he  according  did  rcpaire, 
An  hanl  mishap  and  disiiventn>us  ease 
Him  chaunst;  in  stead  of  his  ^li^mylia  faire. 
This  gyants  somie,  that  lies  there  on  the 

laire 
An  hcadlessc  hcape,  him  unawares  there 

caiigiit. 
And,  all  disniayd  through  mcrcilesse  de- 

spuire, 
Him    wretclicd    thrall    unto    his   dougeon 

brought, 
Where  he  rcniaines,  of  all  unsuccour'd  and 

unsought. 

LII 

*  Tliis  gyants  daughter  came  upon  a  day 
Unto  the  prison  in  her  joyous  glee, 

To  view  the  thnils  which  there  in  bondage 

hiv: 
Amongst  the  rest  she  chaimced  tliero  to  see 
This  lovely  swainc,  tlie  wjiiire  of  low  de- 
gree; 
To  wlutm  siio  did  her  liking  lightly  east. 
And  wooed  him  her  {KiRimour  to  be<': 
From  dav  to  dav  she  woo'd  and  pnivd  him 

fast, 
And  for  his  love  him  promist  libertic  at  last. 

LIII 

*  He,  though  aflide  unto  a  former  love, 

To  whom  his  faith  ho  Hrmelv  meut  to  hold, 
Yet  seeing  not  how  thenec  he  mote  remove. 
But  bv  that  meancs  which  fortune  did  un- 

'  fold, 
Her  gniunted  love,  but  with  affection  cold, 
To  win  her  grace  his  lil)ertie  to  get. 
Yet  she  him  still  detaines  in  captive  hold, 


Fearing  least,  if  she  sfaonld  him  freely  k^ 
He  would  her  shortly  leave,  and  fc 
love  forget. 

LIV 

<  Yet  so  much  favour  she  to  him  hath 
Above  the  rest,  that  he  tonietimef  oq 

space 
And  walke  about  her  gardens  of  deliglil^ 
Having  a  keeper  still  with  him  in  pliwc: 
Which  keeper  is  this  dwarfe,  her  deir 

base. 
To  whom  the  keyes  of  every  prison  don 
By  her  committed  be,  of  speciall  grace, 
And  at  his  will  may  whom  he  list  restore. 
And  whom  he  list  reserve,  to  be  affl 


more. 


LV 


*  Whereof  when  tydings  came  nnto  x 

eare. 
Full  inly  sorie,  for  the  fervent  seale 
Which  I  to  him  as  to  my  soule  did  beue, 
I  thether  went;  where  I  did  long  coneesle 
Mv  sclfe,  till  that  the  dwarfe  did  nen* 

veale, 
And  told  iiis  dame  her  squire  of  low  d^ 

grt»e 
Did  secretly  out  of  her  prison  steale; 
For  me  he  did  mistake  that  squire  to  bef ; 
For  never  two  so  like  did  lining  crestiit 

see. 

LVI 

*  Then  was  I  taken  and  before  her  hioogiit: 
Who,  through  the  likenesse  of  my  ontwii' 

hew. 
Being  likewise  beguiled  in  her  thongbti 
(lan  blame  me  much  for  being  so  untzeVf 
To  seeke  by  flight  her  f ellowuiip  t*  cwbfVf 
That  lovM  me  deare,AS  dearest  thing  tfiic> 
Thf^nce  she  commaunded  me  to  prisoo  n^l 
Whereof  I  glad  did  notgatnesay  noritrivrt 
But  suffnnl  that  same  dwarfe"  me  to  h'' 

dongeon  drive. 

LVII 

<  There  did   I  finde  mine  onely  faithful* 

frend 
In  heavy  plight  and  sad  perplezitie; 
Whereof  1  sorie,  yet  my  selie  did  bend 
Him  to  recomfort  with  my  corapanie. 
But  him  the  more  agree v'd  I  fonnd  thereof* 
For  all  his  joy,  he  said,  in  that  distiesiei 
Was  mine  and  his  iEmyliai  ^'frt*H!> 
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ill  he  lov'd,  as  I  mote  ghesse; 
r  love  to  me  then  her  he  did 
esse. 

LVIII 

I  better  reason  him  aviz'd, 
1  him  how,  through  error  and 
thought 

persons,  eath  to  be  disg^iz'd, 
ihange  or  freedome   might  be 
leht. 


loth  was  he,  ne  would  for 


it 

it  I,  who  stood  all  fearelesse 

ully  be  into  thraldome  brought, 
0  did  perforce  it  so  decree. 
I'd  at  last,  he  did  to  me  agree. 

ux 
■ow    next,    about    the    wonted 

cald  at  the  doore  of  Amyas, 
rthwith  unto  his  ladies  bowre. 
whom  forth  came  I,  Placidas, 
»med  forth  with  him  did  pas. 
great  joyance  and  with  glad- 
glee 

ana  I  received  was, 
)ra8t,  as  if  that  I  were  hee, 
ind  words  accoyd,  vowing  great 
to  mee. 

LX 

lat  was  not  bent  to  former  love, 
riend,  tliat  had  her  long  ref  usd, 
:ept,  as  well  it  did  behove, 
present  neede  it  wisely  usd. 
bardnesse  first  I  faire  excusd; 
romist  large  amends  to  make, 
smooth    termes   her   error   I 

I, 

ids  good  more  then  for  mine 
sake, 
ole  libertie  I  love  and  life  did 


LXI 
h  I  found  more  favour  at  her 

dwarfe,  which  had  me  in  his 

ighten  my  too  heavie  band, 
more  scope  to  me  to  walke  at 


So  on  a  day,  as  by  the  flowrie  marge 

Of  a  fresh  streame  I  with  that  elfe  did 

play. 
Finding  no  meanes  how  I  might  qb  enlaige, 
fiut  if  that  dwarfe  I  could  with  me  con- 

▼ay, 
I  lightly  snatcht  him  ap^  and  with  me  bore 

away. 

LXU 

'Thereat  he  shriekt  aloud,  that  with  his 

cry 
The  tyrant  selfe  came  forth  with  yelling 

bray, 
And  me  purse w'd;  but  natbemore  would  I 
Forgoe  the  purchase  of  my  gotten  pray, 
But  have  perforce  him    hether    Drought 

away.' 
Thus  as  they  talked,  loe !  where  nigh  at 

hand 
Those  ladies  two,  yet  doubtfuU  through  dia- 

may. 
In  nresence  came,  desirous  t'  understand 
Tydings  of  all  which  there  had  hapoed  on 


the  land. 


Lxni 


Where  soone  as  sad  iEmylia  did  eq[»io 
Her  captive  lovers  friend^  young  Pmnidai, 
All  mindlesse  of  her  wontra  modestie, 
She  to  him  ran,  and  him  with  strei^t  em* 

bras 
Enfolding  said:  *  And  lives  yet  Amyas  ? ' 
<He  lives,'  quoth  he,  'and  his  ^mylia 

loves.' 
*  Then  lesse,'  said  she,  *  by  all  the  woe  I 

pas. 
With  which  my  weaker  patience  Fortune 

proves. 
But  what  mishap  thus  long  him  fro  my 

self e  removes  ? ' 

LXIV 

Then  gan  he  all  this  storie  to  renew. 
And  tell  the  course  of  his  captivitie; 
That  her  deare  hart  full  deepely  made  to 

rew. 
And  sigh  full  sore,  to  heare  the  miserie^ 
In  which  so  long  he  merdlesae  did  lie. 
Then,  after   many   teares   and   sorrowes 

spent. 
She  deare  besought  the  Prince  of  remedie; 
Who  thereto  did  with  readie  will  consent, 
And  well  perform'd,  aa  shall  appeare  bj 

his  event 
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CANTO   IX 

The  squire  of  low  decree,  releast, 

Poeuua  takes  to  wife : 
Britomart  fightes  with  many  kuights ; 

Prince  Arthur  stiuts  their  strife. 


Hard  is  the  doubt,  and  difficult  to  decme, 
When  all  three  kinds  of  love  together  meet, 
And  doe  dispart  the  hart  with  powre  ex- 
treme, 
Whether  shall  weigh  the  balance  downe; 

to  weet, 
Tlie  deare  affection  unto  kindred  sweet, 
Or  raging  fire  of  love  to  woman  kind, 
Or  zeale  of  friends  combynd  with  vertues 

meet. 
But  of  them  all,  the  band  of  vertuous  mind. 
Me  seemes,  the  gentle  hart  should   most 
assured  bind. 

II 

For  naturall  affection  soone  doth  cesse. 
And  (luenehed  is  with  Cupids  greater  fiame: 
But   mitiifuU   friendship   doth   them   both 

suppresse. 
And  them  with  maystring  discipline  doth 

tame, 
Through  thoughts  aspyring  to  eternall  fame. 
For  as  the  souledoth  rule  the  earthly  masse, 
And  all  the  84'rviee  of  the  Inxlie  fnime. 
So  love  of  soule  doth  love  of  bodie  passe, 
No  lesse  then  ]>erfeet  gold  surmotluts  the 

meanest  brassc. 

Ill 

All  which  who  list  by  tryall  to  assay. 
Shall  in  this  storie  find  approved  ]tiaine; 
In  which  these  s(piires  true  friendship  more 

did  sway. 
Then  either  care  of  ])aronts  could  refraine, 
Or  love  of  fairest  ladie  c(uild  const  raine. 
Vor  though  Ptrana  were  as  faire  as  mornc. 
Yet  did  this  trustie  stpiire  with  proud  dis- 

dainc 
For   his   friends   sake   her  off  red  favours 

scorne. 
And  she  her  selfe  her  s}Te,  of  whom  she 

was  vborne. 

IV 

Now  after  that   Prince  Arthur  graunted 

had 
To  yceld   strong  succour  to   that  gentle 

swayne, 


Who  now  long  time  bad  lyen  in  pri 

sad, 
He  gan  advise  how  best  he  mote  dumTH 
That  enterprize,  for  greatest  glories  gani 
That  headlesse  tyrants   troi^e  he  rem 

from  groui^, 
And  having  ympt  the  head  to  it  agayne, 
Ui)on  his  usuall  beast  it  firmely  bound, 
And  made  it  so  to  ride  as  it  alive  was  foiai 


Then  did  ho  take  that  chaced  squizci  td 

layd 
Before  the  ryder,  as  he  captive  were. 
And  made  his  dwarfe,  though  with  nn^ 

ing  ayd, 
To  guide  the  beast  that  did  his  msiilH 

beare, 
Till  to  his  castle  they  approched  neare. 
Whom  when  the  watch,  that  kept  eooti 

ward, 
Saw  comming  home,  all  voide  of  doubtfali 

feare. 
He,  running  downe,  the  gate  to  him  n- 

baiil; 
Whom  straight  the  Prince  ensuing,  in  fti^ 

gether  far*d. 

VI 

There  he  did  find  in  her  delitions  boue 
The  faire  Poeana  playing  on  a  rote, 
Complaynuig  of  her  cruell  paramoure. 
And  singing  all  her  sorrow  to  the  note, 
As  she  had  learned  readily  by  rote; 
Tliat  with  the  sweetnesse  oi  her  rare  d^ 

light 
The  Prince  halfe  rapt,  began  on  her  to  dole: 
Till,  better  him  bethinking  of  the  right, 
He  her  unwares  attacht,  and  captive  keW 

by  might. 

vn 

Whence  being  forth  prodnc'd,  when  i^ 

perceived 
Her  owne  deare  sire,  she  cald  to  him  f^ 

aide. 
But  when  of  him  no  aunswere  she  reeeim 
But  saw  him  sencelesse  by  the  squire  op" 

staide, 
She  weened  well  that  then  she  mi  be* 

traide: 
Then  gan  she  loudly  cry,  and  weepe,  tv 

waile. 
And  that  same  squire  of  treuon  to  ^ 

braide: 
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all  in  vaine;  her  plaints  might  not  pre- 

vaile ; 
lone  there  was  to  reskue  her,  ne  none 

to  baile. 

VIII 

[1  tooke  he  that  same  dwarfe,  and  him 

compeld 
►pen  unto  him  the  prison  dore, 
forth  to  bring  those  thrals  which  there 

he  held, 
ttce  forth  were  brought  to  him  above  a 

score 
blights  and  squires  to  him  unknowne 

afore: 
which  he  did  from  bitter  bondage  free, 
unto  former  liberty  restore. 
)ngst  the  rest,  that  squire  of  low  degree 

forth  full  weake  and  wan,  not  like 

him  selfe  to  bee. 

IX 

)m  soone  as  faire  JEmyVia  beheld, 
Placidas,  they  both  unto  him  ran, 
.  him   embracing    fast   betwixt    them 

held, 
ving  to  comfort  him  all  that  they  can, 
I  kissing  oft  his  visage  pale  and  wan; 
t  faire  Pseana,  them  beholding  both, 
I  both  envy,  and  bitterly  to  ban; 
ough  jealous  passion  weeping  inly  wroth, 
see  the  sight  perforce,  that  both  her 

eyes  were  loth. 


;  when  a  while  they  had  together  beene, 

1  diversly  conferred  of  their  case, 

',  though  full  oft  she  both  of  them  had 

scene 
under,  yet  not  ever  in  one  place, 
[an  to  doubt,  when  she  them  saw  em- 
brace, 
ich  was  the  captive  squire  she  lov'd  so 

deare, 
«ived  through  great  likenesse  of  their 

face, 
they  80  like  in  person  did  appeare, 
tshe  uneath  discerned,  whether  whether 
weare. 

XI 

eke  the  Prince,  when  as  he  them 
avized, 

like    resemblaunce   much  admired 
there, 


And  mazd  how  Nature  had  so  well  dis- 
guized 

Her  worke,  and  counterfet  her  selfe  so 
nere. 

As  if  that  by  one  patteme  seene  somewhere 

She  had  them  made  a  paragone  to  be. 

Or  whether  it  through  skill  or  errour  were. 

Thus  gazing  long,  at  them  much  wondred 
he; 

So  did  the  other  knights  and  squires,  which 
them  did  see. 

XII 

Then  gan  they  ransacke  that  same  castle 

strong, 
In  which  he  found  g^at  store  of  hoorded 

threasure. 
The  which  that  tyrant  gathered   had  by 

wrong 
And  tortious    powre,   without  respect  or 

measure. 
Upon  all  which  the  Briton  Prince  made 

seasure. 
And  afterwards  continued  there  a  while. 
To  rest  him  selfe,  and  solace  in  soft  pleas- 
ure 
Those  weaker  ladies  after  weary  toile; 
To  whom  he  did  divide  part  of  his  pur- 

chast  spoile. 

XIII 

And  for  more  joy,  that  captive  lady  faire, 
The  faire  Pseana,  he  enlarged  free, 
And  by  the  rest  did  set  in  sumptuous  chaire. 
To  feast  and  frollicke;  nathemore  would 

she 
Shew  gladsome  countenaunce  nor  pleasaunt 

glee. 
But  grieved  was  for  losse  both  of  her  sire, 
And  eke  of  lordship,  with  both  land  and 

fee: 
But  most  she  touched  was  with  g^efe  en- 
tire 
For  losse  of  her  new  love,  the  hope  of  her 
desire. 

XIV 

But  her  the  Prince,  through  his  well  wonted 

grace, 
To  better  termes  of  myldnesse  did  entreat 
From  that  fowle  rudenesse  which  did  her 

deface ; 
And  that  same  bitter  corsive,  which  did  eat 
Her  tender  heart,  and  made  refraine  from 

meaty 
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CANTO   IX 

The  squire  of  low  decree,  releast, 

Poeaii*  taken  to  wife : 
Britomait  fightes  with  many  kuights ; 

Prince  Arthur  iitiuts  their  strlfo. 


Hard  is  the  doubt,  and  difBcuIt  to  decme, 
When  all  three  kinds  of  love  together  meet, 
And  doe  dispart  the  hart  with  powre  ex- 
treme, 
Whether  sliall  weigh  the  balance  downe; 

to  weet, 
The  d(?are  affection  unto  kindred  sweet, 
Or  raging  fire  of  love  to  woman  kind, 
Or  zeale  of  friends  combynd  with  vertues 

meet. 
But  of  them  all,  the  band  of  vertuous  mind, 
Me  scemes,  the  gentle  hart  should   most 
assured  bind. 

II 

For  naturall  affection  soone  doth  cesse, 
And  ({uencluHl  is  with  Cupids  greater  flame: 
But  faithfull   friendship   doth   them   both 

suppresse, 
And  them  with  maystring  discipline  doth 

tame, 
llirough  thoughts  aspyring  to  eternall  fame. 
For  as  the  soule  doth  rule  the  earthly  masse. 
And  all  the  service  of  the  lunlie  fi-ame, 
So  love  of  soule  doth  love  of  ImkUc  passe, 
No  lesse  then  ]>erfect  gold  surmoAuts  the 

meanest  brasse. 

Ill 

All  which  who  list  bv  trvall  to  assay, 
Slmll  in  this  storie  find  approved  ]»hiine; 
In  which  these  scjuires  true  friendship  more 

did  sway, 
Then  either  care  (»f  ]>arenta  c<mld  refraine, 
Or  love  of  fairest  ladie  could  constraine. 
For  though  Poeana  were  as  faire  as  morne, 
Yet  did  this  trustie  s([uire  with  proud  dis- 

daine 
For   his   friends   sake   her  off  red  favours 

scorne, 
And  she  her  selfe  her  syre,  of  whom  she 

was  vborne. 

IV 

Now  after  that   Prince  Arthur  graunted 

had 
To  yeeld   strong   succour   to   that  gentle 

swavne. 


Who  now  long  time  had  lyen  in  pn 

sad. 
He  gan  advise  how  best  he  mote  dam 
That  enterprize,  for  greatest  glories  ga«ui 
That   headlesse   tyrants   troiSEe  he  retn 

from  ground, 
And  having  ympt  the  head  to  it  agayne, 
Upon  his  usuall  beast  it  firmcly  bound. 
And  made  it  so  to  ride  as  it  alive  was  fmnl 


Then  did  ho  take  that  chaoed  squire, 

layd 
Before  the  ryder,  as  he  captive  were, 
And  made  his  dwarfe,  though  with  on' 

ing  ayd. 
To  guide  the  beast  that  did  his 

beare. 
Till  to  his  castle  they  approched  neaie. 
Whom  when  the  watch,  that  kept  conti 

ward, 
Saw  commmg  home,  all  voide  of  doubtfoD 

feare. 
He,  running  downe,  the  gate  to  him  » 

bard; 
Whom  straight  the  Prince  ensuing,  mt» 

gether  far'd. 

VI 

There  he  did  find  in  her  delitions  boue 
The  faire  Poeana  playing  on  a  rote, 
Complayning  of  her  cruell  paramoure, 
And  singing  all  her  sorrow  to  the  note, 
As  she  had  learned  readily  bv  rote; 
Tliat  with  the  sweetnesse  of  her  rare  d^ 

light 
The  Prince  halfe  rapt,  began  on  her  to  dole: 
Till,  better  him  bethinking  of  the  right, 
He  her  unwares  attacht,  and  captive  h^ 

by  might. 

vn 

Whence  being  forth  prodoo'd,  when  ^ 

perceived 
Her  owne  deare  sire,  she  eald  to  him  ^ 

aide. 
But  when  of  him  no  aunswere  she  reeeitwi 
But  saw  him  sencelesse  by  the  squire  dp* 

staide. 
She  weene<l  well  that  then  she  wai  ^ 

traide:  , 

Then  gan  she  loudly  cry,  and  weepe,  t^ 

waile. 
And  that  same  squire  of  treMOO  to  ^ 

bnude: 
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all  in  vaine;  her  plaints  might  not  pre- 

vaile ; 
lone  there  was  to  reskue  her,  ne  none 

to  baile. 

VIII 

a  tooke  he  that  same  dwarfe,  and  him 

compeld 
»pen  unto  him  the  prison  dore, 
forth  to  bring  those  thrals  which  there 

he  held, 
nee  forth  were  brought  to  him  above  a 

score 
blights  and  squires  to  him  unknowne 

afore: 
which  he  did  from  bitter  bondage  free, 
unto  former  liberty  restore. 
)ngst  the  rest,  that  squire  of  low  degree 
te  forth  full  weake  and  wan,  not  like 

him  selfe  to  bee. 

IX 

3m  soone  as  faire  MmyVm  beheld, 
Placidas,  they  both  unto  him  ran, 
.  him   embracing    fast   betwixt    them 

held, 
ving  to  comfort  him  all  that  they  can, 
I  kissing  oft  his  visage  pale  and  wan ; 
t  faire  Pseana,  them  beholding  both, 
I  both  envy,  and  bitterly  to  ban; 
jgh  jealous  passion  weeping  inly  wroth, 
see  the  sight  perforce,  that  both  her 

eyes  were  loth. 


when  a  while  they  had  together  beene, 
I  diversly  conferred  of  their  case, 
,  though  full  oft  she  both  of  them  had 

scene 
under,  yet  not  ever  in  one  place, 
:an  to  doubt,  when  she  them  saw  em- 
brace, 
ich  was  the  captive  squire  she  lov'd  so 

deare, 
eived  through  great  likenesse  of  their 

face, 
they  so  like  in  person  did  appeare, 
tshe  nneath  discerned,  whether  whether 


weare. 


XI 


eke  the  Prince,  when  as  he  them 
avized, 
ir  like    resemblaunce   much  admired 
there. 


And  mazd  how  Nature  had  so  well  dis- 
guized 

Her  worke,  and  counterfet  her  selfe  so 
nere, 

As  if  that  by  one  patteme  seene  somewhere 

She  had  them  made  a  paragone  to  be, 

Or  whether  it  through  skill  or  errour  were. 

Thus  gazing  long,  at  them  much  wondred 
he; 

So  did  the  other  knights  and  squires,  which 
them  did  see. 

XII 

Then  gan  they  ransacke  that  same  castle 

strong. 
In  which  he  found  great  store  of  hoorded 

threasure, 
The  which  that  tyrant  gathered   had  by 

wrong 
And  tortious    powre,   without  respect  or 

measure. 
Upon  all  which  the  Briton  Prince  made 

seasure, 
And  afterwards  continued  there  a  while, 
To  rest  him  selfe,  and  solace  in  soft  pleas- 
ure 
Those  weaker  ladies  after  weary  toile; 
To  whom  he  did  divide  part  of  his  pur- 

chast  spoile. 

XIII 

And  for  more  joy,  that  captive  lady  faire, 
The  faire  Pseana,  he  enlarged  free, 
And  by  the  rest  did  set  in  sumptuous  chaire. 
To  feast  and  frollicke;  nathemore  would 

she 
Shew  gladsome  countenaunce  nor  pleasannt 

glee. 
But  grieved  was  for  losse  both  of  her  sire. 
And  eke  of  lordship,  with  both  land  and 

fee: 
But  most  she  touched  was  with  g^efe  en- 
tire 
For  losse  of  her  new  love,  the  hope  of  her 
desire. 

XIV 

But  her  the  Prince,  through  his  well  wonted 

grace. 
To  better  termes  of  myldnesse  did  entreat 
From  that  fowle  rudenesse  which  did  her 

deface; 
And  that  same  bitter  corsive,  which  did  eat 
Her  tender  heart,  and  made  refraine  from 

meaty 
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He  with  good  thewes  and  speaches  well  ap- 

plyde 
Did  mollifie,  and  calme  her  raging  heat. 
For  though  she  were  most  faire,  and  goodly 

dyde, 
Yet  she   it  all  did  mar  with  cruelty  and 

pride. 

XV 

And  for  to  shut  up  all  in  friendly  love, 
8ith  love  was  first  the  ground  of  all  her 

griefe, 
That  trusty  squire  he  wisely  well  did  move 
Not  to  despise  that  dame,  which  lov'd  him 

liefe, 
Till  he  had  made  of  her  some  better  priefe, 
But  to  accept  her  to  his  wedded  wife. 
Thereto  he  oifred  for  to  make  him  chicfe 
Of  all  her  laud  and  lordship  during  life: 
He  yeelded,  and  her  tooke;  so  stinted  all 

their  strife. 

XM. 

From  that  day  forth  in  peace  and  joyous 

blis 
They  liv*d  together  long  without  debate, 
Ne  private  jarre,  ne  spite  of  enemis 
Could  shake  the  safe  assuraunce  of  their 

state. 
And  she,  whom  Nature  did  so  faire  create 
That  she  mote  match  the  fairest  of  her 

(Liies, 
Yet  with  lewd  loves  and  lust  intemperate 
Had  it  defaste,  thenceforth  reformd  her 

waics. 
That  all  men  much  admyrde  her  change, 

and  spake  her  praise. 

XVII 

Thus  when  the  Prince  had  perfectly  com- 

pylde 
These  paires  of  friends  in  peace  and  setled 

rest. 
Him  selfe,  whose  minde  did  travell  as  with 

chylde 
Of  his  ol(f  love,  conceav'd  in  secret  brest. 
Resolved  to  pursue  his  former  quest; 
And  taking  leave  of  all,  with  him  did  beare 
Faire  Amoret,  whom  Fortune  by  bequest 
Had  left  in  his  protection  whileare. 
Exchanged  out  of  one  into  an  other  feare. 

XVIII 

Feare  of  her  safety  did  her  not  constraine, 
For  well  she  wist  now  iu  a  mighty  hood 


Her  person,  late  in  peril!,  did  remaiM, 
Who  able  was  all  daungers  to  wtthtftoH* 
But  now  in  feare  of  ihune  the  mon 

stond. 
Seeing  her  selfe  all  toly  snceourlene^ 
Left  m  the  victors  powie,  like  vassall  lad 
Whose  will  her  w^skkeneate  could  no  ^ 

represse, 
In  case  his  burning  lost  should  bre 

excesse; 

XIX 

But  cause  of  feare  sure  had  she  nooe  i 

all 
Of  him,  who  goodly  learned  had  of  yon 
The  course  of  loose  affection  to  fonittU. 
And  lawlesse  lust  to  rule  with  reasons 
That  all  the  while  he  by  his  side  her  bun^ 
She  was  as  safe  as  in  a  sanctuary. 
Thus  many  miles  they  two  together  won^ 
To  seeke  their  loves  dispersed  divenlr, 
Yet  neither  shewed  to  other  their  heuti 

privity. 

XX 

At  length  they  came,  whereas  a  troipe  d 

knights 
They  saw  together  skirmishing,  as  semcd: 
Sixe  they  were  all,  all  full  of  TeU  despi^ 
But  foure  of  them  the  battell  belt  bs- 

seemed, 
That  which  of  them  was  best  mote  not  be 

deemed. 
Those  foure  were  they  from  whom  b^ 

Florimell 
By  Braggadochio  lately  was  redeemed;    ^ 
To  weet,  steme  Druon,  and  lewd  Chr* 

bell, 
Love-lavish  Blandamour,  and  lostfoll  Ftf 

delL 

XXI 

Druons  delight  was  all  in  single  life. 
And  unto  ladies  love  would  lend  no 
The  more  was  Claribell  enraged  riio 
With    fervent   flames,  and  loTed  out  ( 

measure: 
So   eke    lov'd    Blandamour,  but  yet  a< 

pleasure 
Would  change  his  liking  and  new 

prove: 
But  Paridell  of  lowe  did  make  no  thnuoit 
But  lusted  after  all  that  him  did  moie. 
So  diversly  these  lovre  dispneed  w 

love. 
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XXII 

two  other,  which  beside  theiti 

e, 

mart  and  gentle  Scudamour; 

5  while  beheld  their  wrathfull 

e, 

d  at  their  impacable  stoure, 
they  never  saw  till  that  same 

.  strokes  each  did  at  other  drive, 
load  with  all  their  might  and 

e, 

very  dint  the  ghost  would  rive 

ir  wretched   corses,  and   their 

deprive. 

XXIII 

in  ^^olus,  in  great  displeasure, 
f   his  deare  love  by  Neptune 

the  winds  out  of  his  hidden 
re, 

a  to  wreake  his  fell  intent; 
ing  forth  with  rude  unruliment 
ure  parts  of  heaven,  doe  rage 
ore, 
le  deepes,  and  tcare  the  firma- 

> 
world  confound  with  wide  up- 

d  thereof  they  Cliaos  would  re- 

ft 

XXIV 

;ir  discord  and  so  fell  debate 
le   love   of    that  same    snowy 

;y  had   lost  in   turneyment  of 

»  long,  to  weet  which  way  she 

1, 

ogether,  where,  through  lewd 
lide 

Duessa,  they  fell  out, 
»e  taking  part  in  others  aide, 
2onflict  raised  therealwut, 
rous  successe  depended  yet  in 

XXV 

les  Paridell  and  Blandaniour 
lad,  and  bet  the  others  backe; 
»e  others  did  the  field  recoure, 
ir  foes  did  worke  full  cruell 

ke: 


Yet   neither  would    their    fiendlike    fury 

slacke, 
But  evermore  their  malice  did  augment; 
Till  that  uneath  they  forced  were,  for  lacke 
Of  breath,  their  raging  rigour  to  relent, 
And  rest  themselves  for  to  recover  spirits 

spent. 

XXVI 

Then  gan  they  change  their  sides,  and  new 

parts  take; 
For  Paridell  did  take  to  Druons  side, 
For  old  despight,  which  now  forth  newly 

brake 
Gainst  Blandamour,  whom  alwaies  he  en- 
vide; 
And  Blandamour  to  Claribell  relide: 
So  all  afresh  gan  former  fight  renew. 
As  when  two  barkes,  this  caried  with  the 

tide. 
That  with  the  wind,  contrary  courses  sew, 
If  wind  and  tide  doe  change,  their  courses 
change  anew. 

XXVII 

Thenceforth  they  much  more  furiously  gsai 

fare. 
As  if  but  then  the  battell  had  begonne, 
Ne  helmets  bright  ne  hawberks  strong  did 

spare, 
That  through  the  clifts  the  vermeil  bloud 

out  sponne. 
And  all  adowne  their  riven  sides  did  ronne. 
Such  mortall  malice  wonder  was  to  see 
In  friends  profest,  and  so  great  outrage 

donne: 
But  sooth  is  said,  and  tride  in  each  degree, 
Faint  friends  when  they  fall  out  most  cruell 

fomen  bee. 

XXVIII 

Thus  they  long  while  continued  in  fight, 
Till  Scudamour  and  that  same  Briton  maide 
Bv  fortune   in  that  place  did  chance  to 

light: 
Whom  soone  as  they  with  wrathfull  eie 

bewraide. 
They  gan  remember  of  the  fowle  upbraide. 
The  which  that  Britonesse  bad  to  them 

donne, 
In  that  late  tumey  for  the  snowy  maide; 
Where  she  had  them  both  shamefully  for- 

donne, 
And  eke  the  famous  prize  of  beaaty  from 

them  wonne. 
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XXIX 

Eftsooncs  all  bumin|i^  with  a  fresh  desire 
Of  fell  revenge,  in  their  malicious  mood 
They  from  them  selves  gan  turne  their  fu- 
rious ire, 
And  crut'll  blades,  yet  steeming  with  whot 

blond. 
Against  those  two  let  drive,  as  they  were 

wood: 
Who  wondring  much  at  that  so   sodaine 

lit, 
Yet  nought   dismayd,   them   stoutly  well 

withstotKl ; 
Ne  ycelded  foote,  nc  once  abaeke  did  flit, 
But  being  doubly  smitten,  likewise  doubly 
sniit. 

XXX 

T])c  warlike  dame  was  on  her  part  assaid 
Of  Clarilx.*!!  and  Blandamour  attone; 
And  Paridoll  and  Druon  fiercely  laid 
At  iScudainour,  both  his  professed  fone. 
Foure   charged   two,  and   two  surcharged 

one ; 
Yet  did  those  two  them  selves  so  bnively 

beai-e, 
Tliat  the  other  litle  gained  by  the  lone, 
But  with  their  owne  rejKiyed  duely  weare, 
And  usury  withall:  such  gaine  was  gotten 

deare. 

XXXI 

Full  oftentimes  di<l  Britomart  assay 

To  sjieakc  to  them,  and  some  emparlance 

move; 
But   tliev  for   nou<;ht   their   cruell    hands 

would  stav, 
Ne  lend  an  eare  to  ought  that  might  be- 
hove: 
As  when  an  eagor  mastifTe  once  doth  prove 
The  tast  of  bh»iid  oi'  some  engored  l>east. 
No  words   nuiy  rate,  nor  rigt>ur  him  re- 
move 
From    givctly    hold   of   that  his   blouddy 

feast: 
So  litle  did  they  hearken  to  her  sweet  be- 
hcast. 

XXXII 

Whom  when  the  Briton  Prince  a  farre  be- 
held 
With  o<ls  of  so  unequall  match  opprest. 
His  might v  heart  with  indignation  sweld. 
And  in\%ard  grudge  tild  his  henticke  brest: 
Kfts4MHics  him  selte  he  to  their  aide  addrest, 


And    thrusting    fierce    into   the  1 

preace, 
Dividea  them,  how  ever  loth  to  rest, 
And  would  them  fsane  from  battell  ti 

ceosse, 
With  gentle  words  perswading 

friendly  peace. 

xxxin 

But  they  so  farre  from  peace  or 

were, 
Tliat  all  at  once  at  him  gan  fiercely  flie. 
And  lay  on  load,  as  they  him  downs  « 

beare: 
Like    to  a  storme,  which   horen  imda 

skie. 
Long  here  and  there  and  ronnd  abont  d 

stie, 
At  length  breakes  downe  in  raine,  and  )aSk, 

and  sleet, 
First  from  one  coast,  till  nought  thsieof  be 

drie; 
And  then  another,  till  that  likewise  fleet; 
And  so  from  side  to  side  till  all  the  worli 

it  weet. 

XXXIV 

But  now  their  forces  greatly  were  decard, 
The  Prince  yet  being  fresh  untoocht  sfoiv; 
Who  them  with  speaches  milde  gin  fint 

diss  wade 
From  such  foule  oatrage,  and  them  ksiK 

forbore: 
Till,  seeing  them  through  snffrance  hart 

more, 
Him  selfe  he  bent  their  furies  to  ahste, 
And  layd  at  them  so  sliarpely  and  10  Bon, 
That  shortly  them  compelled  to  retrste, 
And  being  brought  in  danngeri  to  xek^ 

too  late. 

XXXV 

But  now  his  courage  being  throngfalT  fli^ 
He  ment  to  make  them  know  tlwir  foUiei 

prise. 
Had  not  those  two  him  instantly  deeifc^  ^ 
T'  asswage  his  wrath,  and  pardoo  ^ 

mesprise. 
At  whose  request  he  gan  him  selfe  sdvtM 
To  stay  his  hand,  and  of  a  truce  to  treat 
In  milder  tearmcs,  as  list  them  to  ^^'^ 
Mongst  which,  the  cause  of  their  ao  eis>^ 

heat 
He  did  them  aske:  who  all  that  paiaed  g>* 

repeat; 
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XXXVI 

told  at  large  how  that  same  errant 
knight, 

weeiy  faire  Britomart,  them  late  had 
foyled 

jen  turney,  and  by  wrongfull  fight 
of  their  public ke  praise  had  them  de- 
spoyled, 

also  of  their  private  loves  beguyled; 

wo  full  hard  to  read  the  harder  theft. 

she  that  wrongfull  challenge  soone  as- 
soyled, 

shew'd  that  she  had  not  that  lady  reft, 

they  supposd)  but  her  had  to  her  lik- 
ing left. 

XXXVII 

?hom  the  Prince  thus  goodly  well  re- 
plied : 

rtes,  sir  knights,  ye  seemeu  much  to 
blame, 

rip  up  wrong  that  battell   once   hath 
tried ; 

erein  the  honor  both  of  armes  ye  shame, 

I  eke  the  love  of  ladies  foule  defame; 

whom   the  world   this  franchise   ever 
yeelded, 
of  their  loves  choise  they  might  free- 
dom clame, 

1  in  that  right  should  by  all  knights  be 
shielded: 

Qst    which,    me    seemes,   this  war    ye 
wrongfully  have  wielded.' 

XXXVIII 

id  yet,'  quoth  she,  *  a  greater  wrong  re- 

maines: 
I  thereby  my  former  love  have  lost, 
om  seeking  ever  since,  with  endlesse 

paines, 
th  me  much  sorrow  and  much  travell 

cost: 
5  me,  to  see  that  gentle  maide  so  tost ! ' 
i  Scudamour,  then  sighing  deepe,  thus 

saide: 
irtes  her  losse  ought  me  to  sorrow  most, 
iose  right   she   is,  where   ever   she   be 

straide, 
fongh  many  perils  wonne,  and  many  for- 
tunes waide. 

XXXIX 

t  from  the  first  that  I  her  love  profest, 
^  this   hourei  this    present    lucklesse 
howre. 


I  never  joyed  happinesse  nor  rest, 

But    thus    turmoild    from    one    to  other 

stowre, 
I  wnst  my  life,  and  doe  my  daies  devowre 
In  wretched  anguishe  and  incessant  woe, 
Passing  the  measure  of  my  feeble  powre, 
That,  living  thus  a  wretch  and  loving  so, 
I  neither  can  my  love,  ne  yet  my  life  forgo-* 

XL 

Then  good  Sir  Claribell  him  thus  bespake: 
*  Now  were  it  not.  Sir  Scudamour,  to  you 
Dislikef  uU  paine,  so  sad  a  taske  to  take, 
Mote  we  entreat  you,  sith  this  gentle  crew 
Is  now  so  well  accorded  all  anew, 
Tliat,  as  we  ride  together  on  our  way, 
Ye  will  recount  to  us  in  order  dew 
All  that  adventure,  which  ye  did  assay 
For  that  faire  ladies  love:  past  perils  well 
apay.' 

XLI 

So  gan  the  rest  him  likewise  to  require, 
But  Britomart  did  him  importune  hard 
To  take  on  him  that  paine:  whose  great 

desire 
He  glad  to  satisfie,  him  selfe  prepared 
To  tell  through  what  misfortune  he  had 

f ar'd 
In  that  atchievement,  as  to  him  befell; 
And  all    those  daungers    unto  them  de- 

clar'd. 
Which  sith  they  cannot  in  this  canto  well 
Comprised  be,  I  will  them  in  another  tell. 


CANTO   X 

Scudamour  doth  his  conquest  tell 

Of  vertuous  Amoret : 
Great  Venus  temple  is  described, 

And  lovers  life  forth  set. 


*  True  he  it  said,  what  ever  man  it  sayd. 
That  love  with  gall  and  hony  doth  abound, 
But  if  the  one  be  with  the  other  wayd, 
For  every  dram  of  hony  therein  found, 
A  poimd  of  gall  doth  over  it  redound. 
That  I  too  true  by  triall  have  approved: 
For  since  the  day  that  first  with  deadly 

wound 
My  heart  was  launcht,  and  learned  to  have 

loved, 
I  never  joyed  howre,  but  still  with  care 

was  moved. 
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II 

'And  yet  such  grace  is  g^ven  tbem  from 

above, 
That  all  the  cares  and  evill   which  they 

meet 
May  nought  at  all  their  setled  mindes  re> 

move, 
But  seeme,  gainst  common  sence,  to  them 

most  sweet; 
As  hosting  in  their  martyrdome  unmeet. 
So  all  that  ever  yet  1  have  endured 
I  count  as  naught,  and  tread  downe  under 

feet, 
Since  of  my  love  at  length  I  rest  assured, 
That  to  disloyalty  she  will  not  be  allured. 

Ill 

'Long  were  to  tell  the  travell  and  long 

toile, 
Through  which  this  Shield  of  Love  I  late 

have  wonne, 
And   purchased    this    peerelesse    beauties 

spoile. 
That  harder  may  be  ended,  then  begonne: 
But  since  ye  so  desire,  your  will  be  donne. 
Then  hearke,  ye  gentle  knights  and  ladies 

free, 
My  hard  mishaps,  that  ye  may  leame  to 

shonne ; 
For  though  sweet  love  to  conquer  glorious 

bee, 
Tet  is  the  paine  thereof  much  greater  then 

the  fee. 

IV 

'What  time  the  fame  of  this  renowmed 

prise 
Flew  first  abroad,  and  all  mens  eares  pos- 

sest, 
I,  having  armes  then  taken,  gan  avise 
To  winne  me  honour  by  some  noble  gest, 
And  purchase  me  some  place  amongst  the 

best. 
I  boldly  thought  (so  young  mens  thoughts 

are  boM) 
That  this  same  brave  emprize  for  me  did 

rest. 
And  that  both  shield  and  she  whom  I  be- 
hold 
Might  be  my  lucky  lot;  sith  all  by  lot  we 

hold. 


'  So  on  that  hard  adventure  forth  I  went. 
And  to  the  plaoe  of  perill  shortly  oame. 


That  was  a  temple  faire  and  ai 
Which  of  great  mother   Venus   1 

name, 
And  farre  reriowmed   through  ezeo 

fame; 
Much  more  when  that  which  was  in ! 

built, 
Or  that  in  Cyprus,  both  long  sinoe 

same. 
Though  all  the  pillonrs  of  the  • 

guilt. 
And  all  the  others  pavement  were 

yvory  spilt. 

VI 

'  And  it  was  seated  in  an  island  strongj 
Abounding  all  with  delices  most  rare, 
And    waird    by    nature    gainst    iniad 

wrong. 
That  none  mote  have  accesse,  nor 

fare, 
But  by  one  way,  that  passage  did  prepua 
It  was  a  bridge  ybuilt  in  gmxlly  wiM. 
With  curious  corbes  and  pendants 

faire. 
And,  arched  all  with  porches,  did  aiiis 
On    stately    pillours,    fram'd    after 

Doricke  guize. 

VII 

'  And  for  defence  thereof,  on  th'  c 
There  reared  was  a  castle  faire  anu  si 
That  warded  all  which  in  or  out  did  wohh 
And  flancked  both  the  bridges  sides 
Gainst  all  that  would  it  £ine  to  foi«i» 

wrong. 
And     therem     wonned     twenty 

knights; 
All  twenty  tride  in  warres  experieaps 
Whose    office    was,    against   aU  i 

wights 
By  all  meanes  to  maintaine  that  eutsli 

ancient  rights. 

VIII 

'  Before  that  castle  was  an  open  phise^ 
And  in  the  midst  thereof  a  piller  plsM^t. 
On  which  this  shield,  of  many  wog^  ' 

vaine, 
The  Shield  of  Love,  whose  guerdon  iw^ 

graced,  .^ 

Wm  hangd  on  high  with  goldndihi* 

laced; 
And  in  the  marble  stone  was  writtoi  W 
With  golden  letters  goodly  well  tadtuMis 
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that  well  can  use  his  blis : 
\e  shield ff aire  Amoret  be  his, 

IX 

I  red,  my  heart  did  inly 

lope  of  that  adventures  hap: 
ler  newes  thereof  to  leame, 
3are  upon  the  shield  did  rap, 

.e  ringed  with  the  clap. 

Bwd  a  knight  all  arm  d  to 

ounted  to  his  most  mishap: 
nought    to   question   from 

e,  that  fire  glaunst  from  his 
)ofe. 


I  encountred  as  I  could, 
rtune  shortly  him  unseated, 
iprung  two  more  of'  equall 

li  with  equall  hap  defeated: 

:y  I  likewise  entreated, 

I   groning  there   upon   the 

to  the  pillour,  I  repeated 
>f  for  guerdon  of  my  paine, 
ne  the  shield,  with  me  did  it 


XI 

lit  impediment  I  past, 
^es  utter  gate  I  came: 
und  sure  lockt  and  chained 

no  man  aunswred  me  hy 

1  answerd  to  my  clame. 
I  tttill  to  knocke  and  call, 
[  spide  within  the  same 
i  peeping  through  a  crevis 

cald    aloud,    halfe    angry 
lall. 

XII 

set  the  porter  of  the  place, 
1st  the  charge  thereof  was 

Douht,  that  had  a  double 

1  looking,  th'  other  backe- 


Therein  resembling  Janus  aimoienty 
Which  hath  in  charge  the  ingate  of  the 

yeare: 
And  evermore  his  eyes  abont  him  went. 
As  if  some  proved  perill  he  did  feare, 
Or  did  misaoubt  some  ill,  whose  cause  did 

not  appears. 

xin 

'  On  th'  one  side  he,  on  th'  other  sate  Delay, 
Behinde  the  gate,  that  none   her  mig^t 

espy; 
Whose  manner  was,  all  passengers  to  stay 
And  entertaine  with  her  occasions  sly; 
Through  which  some  lost  great  hope  un- 

heedily. 
Which  never  they  recover  might  aeaine; 
And  others,  quite  excluded  mih,  cud  ly 
Long  languishing  there  in  impittied  pame, 
And  seeking  often  entraunce  afterwards  in 


vame. 


XIV 


*  Me  when  as  he  had  privily  espide 
Bearine  the  shield  which  I  had  oonqnerd 

Tate, 
He  kend  it  streieht,  and  to  me  opened  wide. 
So  in  I  past,  and  straight  he  dosd  the  gate. 
But  being  in,  Delay  in  close  awaite 
Caught  hold  on  me,  and  thought  my  steps 

to  stay, 
Feigning  full  many  a  fond  excuse  to  prate. 
And  time  to  steale,  the  threasure  of  mans 

day, 
Whose    smallest   minute   lost   no    riches 

render  may. 


XV 


But 


my  way  I   would 


by   no   meanes 

forslow. 

For  ought  that  ever  she  could  doe  or  say, 
But  from  my  lofty  steede  dismounting  low, 
Past  forth  on  f oote,  beholding  all  the  way 
The  goodly  workes,  and  stones  of  noh 

assay, 
Cast  into  sundry  shapes  by  wondrous  skill, 
That  like  on  earth  no  where  I  reckon  may: 
And  underneath,  the  river  rollinff  still 
With  murmure  soft,  that  seem*a  to  serve 

the  workmans  wilL 

XVI 

'  Thence  forth  I  passed  to  the  seoond  gate. 
The  Gktte  of  Qopd  Desert,  whose  goodly 
pride 
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And  costly  frame  were  long  here  to  relate. 
The  same  to  all  stoode  alwaies  open  wide: 
But  in  the  porch  did  evermore  abide 
An  hideous  giant,  dreadfuU  to  behold, 
That  stopt  the  entraunco  with  his  spacious 

stride, 
And  with  the  terrour  of  his  countenance 

l>old 
Full  many  did  affray,  that  else  faine  enter 

would. 

XVII 

*  His  name  was  Daunger,  dreaded  over  all. 
Who  day  and  ni^ht  did  watch  and  duely 

wartl. 
From  fcarcfull  cowards  entrance  to  for- 

stall, 
And  faint-heart-foolcs,  whom  shew  of  perill 

hani 
Could  terrilie  from  Fortunes  faire  ad  ward: 
For  oftentimes  faint  liearts,  at  first  espiall 
Of  his  grim  face,  were  from  approaching 

wanl: 
I'nworthy  they  of  grace,  whom  one  denuill 
Excludes  from  fairest  hope,  withouteu  fur- 
ther triail. 

XVIII 

*  Yet  many  dt)ughty  warriours,  often  tride 
In  greater  perils  to  Ih*  stout  and  bold, 
l)urst  not  the  stornnosse  of  his  looke  abide, 
lint  sixtnc  as  thev  his  countenance  did  be- 

lu»ld, 
Regan  to  faint,  and  foele  their  corage  cold. 
AiTune.  sonic  t»tiier,  that  in  hard  assaies 
Were  cowards  knowne,  and  litle  count  did 

hold. 
Kit  her  tli  rough  gifts,  or  guile,  or  such  like 

waics. 
Crept  in  by  stouping  low,  or  stealing  of  the 

kaies. 

XIX 

*  Rut  I,  though  meanest  man  of  many  moe. 
Yet  much  disilaining  unto  him  to  lout. 

Or  crccin'  Ivtwocne  his  legs,  s*^  in  to  goe, 
Kosolv'il  him  toass:iuIt  with  mauhiXHl  stout. 
And  cither  K»at  him  in  or  drive  him  out. 
Kft.siHMies,    advauneing     that    encluiunted 

shield. 
With  all  my  might  I  gan  to  lay  alxMit: 
Which  when  he  s:iw,  the  gUiive  which  he 

did  wield 
He  f^vin  forthwith  t*  a^'ale,  and  way  unto 

me  vie  Id. 


XX 

<  So  as  I  entred,  I  did  bockeward  lodi». 
For  feare  of  harme,  that  might  lie  hi 

there; 
And  loe  1   hia  hindparta,  whereof  heed 

tooke. 
Much  more  deformed  fearefull  ngly  «i 
Then  all  his  former  parts  did  eant  am 
For  Hatred,  Murther,  Treason,  and  i> 

spight, 
With  many  moe,  lay  in  amtrashmeiit  flu 
Awayting  to  entrap  the  warelesse  wipkL 
Which  did  not  them  prevent  with  Jig 

foresight. 

XXI 

<  Thus  having  past  all  perill,  I  was  eonie 
Within  tlie  compasse  of  that  islandf 
The   which  did    seeme,   unto  my 

doome. 
The  onely  pleasant  and  delightfull  phee 
That  ever  trodcn  was  of  footings  tnce. 
For  all  that  Nature  by  her  mother  wit 
Could  frame  in  earth,  and  forme  of 

stance  base, 
Was  there,  and  all  that  Nature  did  omit, 
Art,  plaving  second  Natures  part,  sspplj^ 

it. 

XXII 

*  No  tree,  that  is  of  coimt,  in  gn 

growes, 
From  lowest  juniper  to  ceder  tall. 
No    liowre   in   field,  that   daintie  0^ 

throwes. 
And  deckes  his  branch  with  blossomeeovc 

all, 
Hut  there  was  planted,  or  g^w  natunfl^ 
Nor  sense  of  man  so  coy  and  curioof  vjf^ 
But  there  mote  find  to  please  it  selfe  witb- 

all; 
Nor  hart  could  wish  for  any  queint  ^^^ 
But  there  it  present  was,  and  did  frsu* 

sense  entice. 

xxm 

I  _^ 

*  In  such  luxurious  plentie  of  all  pleti>^ 
It  seem'd  a  second  paradise  to  ghoee, 

So  lavishly  enricht  with  Natures  thretf"'^ 
,  That  if  the  happie  soules,  which  doc  p^ 
sesse 

Th*  Elysian  fields  and  lire  in  lasting  \M^ 

Should  happen  this  with  living  eye  to  s^. 

They  soime  would  loath  their  Icaur  hipP* 
1  nessey 
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wish  to  life  returned  againe  to  bee, 
k  in  this  joyous  place  they  mote  have 
joyance  free. 

XXIV 

esh  shadowes,  fit  to  shroud  from  sumiy 

ray; 

lawnds,  to  take  the  simne  in  season 

dew; 
iet  springs,  in  which  a  thousand  nymphs 

did  play; 
t  rombling  brookes,  that  gentle  slomber 

drew; 
^h  reared  mounts,  the  lands  about   to 

vew; 
w  looking  dales,  disloignd  from  common 

gaze; 
lightfuU  bowres,  to  solace  lovers  trew; 
Ise  labyrinthes,  fond  runners  eyes  to  daze ; 
1  which  by  Nature  made  did  Nature  self e 

amaze. 

XXV 

Ind  all  without  were  walkes  and  alleyes 

dight 
'ith  divers  trees,  enrang'd  in  even  rankes ; 
nd  here  and  there  were  pleasant  arbors 

pight, 
m  shadie   seates,   and    sundry   flowrmg 

bankes, 
osit  and  rest  the  walkers  wearie  shankes; 
nd  therein  thousand  payres  of  lovers  walkt, 
raysing  their  go<l,  and  yeelding  him  great 

thankes, 
e  ever  ought  but  of  their  true  loves  talkt, 
e  ever  for  rebuke  or  blame  of  any  balkt. 

XXVI 

^11  these  together  by  themselves  did  sport 
beir  spotlesse  pleasures,  and  sweet  loves 

content. 
ut  farre  away  from  these,  another  sort 
Hovers  lincked  in  true  harts  consent; 
hich  loved  not  as  these,  for  like  intent, 
It  on  ehast  vertue  grounded  their  desire, 
ifre  from  all  fraud,  or  fayned  blandish- 
ment; 
^ch,  in  their  spirits  kindling  zealous  fire, 
^ve  thoughts  and  noble  deedes  did  ever- 
more aspire. 

XXVII 

ach  were   great  Hercules,  and  Hyllus 

deare; 
sw  Jonathan,  and  David  trustie  tryde; 


Stout  Theseus,  and  Pirithous  his  feare; 
Py lades,  and  Orestes  by  his  syde; 
My  Id  Titus  and  Gesippus  without  pryde; 
Damon  and  Pythias,  whom  death  could  not 

sever: 
All  these,  and  all  that  ever  had  bene  tyde 
In  bands  of  friendship,  there  did  live  for 

ever; 
Whose   lives  although  decay'd,  yet  loves 

decayed  never. 

XXVIII 

*  Which  when  as  I,  that  never  tasted  blis 
Nor  happie   howre,  beheld  with  gazefull 

eye, 
I  thought  there  was  none  other  heaven  then 

this; 
And  gan  their  endlesse  happinesse  envye, 
That,  being  free  from  feare  and  gealosye, 
Might  frankely  there   their  loves  desire 

possesse ; 
Whilest    I    through    paines    and   perlous 

jeopardie 
Was  forst  to  seeke  my  lifes  deare  patron- 

esse: 
Much  dearer  be  the   things  which   come 

through  hard  distresse. 

XXIX 

'  Yet  all  those  sights,  and  all  that  else  I 

saw. 
Might  not  my   steps   withhold,   but  that 

forthright 
Unto  that  purposd  place  I  did  me  draw. 
Where  as  my  love  was  lodged  day  and 

night: 
The  temple  of  great  Venus,  that  is  hight 
The  Queene  of  Beautie,  and  of  Love  the 

mother. 
There  worshipped  of  every  living  wight; 
Whose  goodly  workmanship  farre  past  all 

other 
That  ever  were  on  earth,  all  were  they  set 

together. 

XXX 

'  Not  that  same  famous  temple  of  Diane, 
Whose  hight  all  Ephesus  did  oversee, 
And  which  all  Asia  sought  with  vowes  pro« 

phane. 
One  of  the  worlds  seven  wonders  sayd  to 

bee. 
Might  match  with  this  by  many  a  degree: 
Nor  that  which  that  wise  king  of  Jurie 

framed, 
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With  endlesse  cost,  to  be  th'  Almighties 

see; 
Nor  all  that  else  through  all  the  world  is 

named 
To  all  the  heathen  gods,  might  like  to  this 

be  clamed. 

XXXI 

*  I,  much  admyring  that  so  goodly  frame, 
Unto    the    porch    approcht,    which    open 

stood; 
But  therein  sate  an  amiable  dame, 
That  seem*d  to  be  of  very  sober  mood, 
And  in  her  semblaut  shewed  great  woman- 
hood: 
Strange  was  her  tyre;  for  on  her  head  a 

crowne 
She  wore,  much  like  unto  a  Danisk  hood, 
Poudred  with  pcarlo  and  stone,  and  all  her 

gowne 
Enwoven  was  with  gold,  that  raught  full 
low  a  downe. 

XXXII 

*  On  either  side   of  her  two  young  men 

stood, 
Both   strongly  arm*d,   as  fearing  one  an- 
other; 
Yet  were  they  brethren  both  of  halfe  the 

blood, 
Begotten  by  two  fathers  of  one  mother, 
Though  of  contrarie  imturcs  each  to  other: 
Tiie   one  of  them  bight   Love,  the  other 

Hate; 
Hate   was    the   elder,   Love   the  younger 

bn>ther; 
Yet  was  the  younger  stronger  in  his  state 
Then  th'  elder,  and  him  maystred  still  in 
all  debate. 

XXXIII 

'Nathlesse  that  dame  so  well  them   tcni- 

pred  both. 
That  she   them  forced  liand  to  joync   in 

hand, 
Albe  that  Hatre<l  was  thereto  full  loth, 
And  tum*d  his  face  away,  as  he  did  stand. 
Unwilling  to  l)obold  that  lovely  l)and. 
Yet  she  was  of  such  grace  and  vertuous 

might, 
Tlmt    her    commaundment   he   could   not 

withstand, 
But  bit  his  lip  for  felonous  despight, 
And   gnasht   his   yron  tuskes  at  that  dis- 
pleasing sight. 


XXXIV 

*  Concord  she  oleeped  wai  in  e 
Mother  of  blessed  Peace  ;        r 

trew; 
They  both  her  twins,  both  borne  of  km 

enly  seed, 
And  she  her  selfe  likewise  divinely  gww\ 
The  which  right  well  her  workes 

did  shew: 
For  strength  and  wealth  and  hapfH 

she  lends, 
And  strife  and  warre  and  anger  does 

dew; 
Of  litle  much,  of  foes  she  maketh  Ire 
And  to  afflicted  minds  sweet  rest  ani  i 

sends. 

XXXV 

*By  her  the  heaven  is  in  his  eonne  t» 

tained. 
And  all  the  world  in  state  unmoved  8tud% 
As  their  Almightie  Maker  first  ordsined, 
And  bound  them  with  inviolable  faandi: 
Else  would  the  waters  overflow  the  It 
And  fire  devoure  the  ayre,  and  hell      ■ 

quight, 
But  that  ^e  holds  them  with  her  bkwd 

hands. 
She  is  the  nourse  of  pleasore  and  deli 
And  unto  Venus  grace  the  gate  d     u 

right. 

XXXVl 

*  By  her  I  entring  halfe  dismayed  was, 
But  she  in  gentle  wise  me  entertavned, 
And  twixt  her  selfe  and  Love^ki 

pas; 
But  Hatred  would  my  entrance  haw  ^ 

strayned. 
And  with  his  club  me  threatned  to  k^ 

brayiied, 
Had    not    the   ladie  with  her  powrefiD 

speach 
Him    from    his  wicked  will   miestk  i** 

frayned; 
And  th'  other  eke  his  maliee  did  empeic^ 
Till  I  was  throughly  past  the  perill  d  ^ 

reach. 

xxxvil 

*  Into  the  inmost  temple  thns  I  came, 
Which    fuming  all  with  frankensenN  1 

found, 
And  odours  rising  from  the  altars  flame. 
Upon  an  hundrea  marble  pillon  zoani 
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Toofe  up  high  was  reared  from  the 
^ound, 

leckt  with  crownes,  and  chaynes,  and 
girlands  gay, 

thousand  pretious  gifts  worth  many  a 
pound, 

which  sad  lovers  for  their  vowes  did 
pay; 

all  the  ground  was  strow'd  with  flow- 
res,  as  fresh  as  May. 

XXXVIII 

hundred  altars  round  about  were  set, 
Baming  with  their  sacriiices  fire, 
b  with  the  steme  thereof  the  temple 
swet, 
h  rould  in  clouds  to  heaven  did  aspire, 
L  in  them  bore  true  lovers  vowes  en- 
tire: 
I    eke    an    hundred    brasen    caudrons 

bright, 
bath  in  joy  and  amorous  desire, 
iry  of  which  was  to  a  damzell  hight; 
'  all  the  priests  were  danizels,  in  soft 
linnen  dight. 

XXXIX 

ight  in  the  midst  the  goddesse  self e  did 
stand 
an  altar  of  some  costly  masse, 

16  substance  was  uneath  to  imderstand: 

neither   pretious   stone,   nor   durefull 

brasse, 

r shining  gold,  nor  mouldring  clay  it  was; 

i  much  more  rare  and  pretious  to  es- 

teeme, 
•e  in  aspect,  and  like  to  christall  glasse, 
:  glasse    was    not,   if   one   did   rightly 

deeme, 
'  being  faire  and  brickie,  likest  glasse 
did  seeme. 

XL 

it  it  in  shape  and  beautie  did  excell 
other  idoles  which  the  heathen  adore, 

passing  that  which  by  surpassing  skill 
uias  did  make  in  Paphos  isle  of  yore, 
th  which  that  wretched  Greeke,  that  life 

forlore, 
fall  in  love :  yet  this  much  fairer  shined, 
covered  with  a  slender  veile  afore; 
I  both   her    feete    and    legs    together 

twyned 
re  with  a  snake,  whose  head  and  tail 

were  fast  combyned. 


XLI 

<The  cause  why  she  was  covered  with  a 

▼ele 
Was  hard  to  know,  for  that  her  priests  the 

same 
From  peoples  knowledge  labour'd  to  con- 

cele. 
But  sooth  it  was  not  sure  for  womanish 

shame. 
Nor  any  blemish,  which  the  worke  mote 

blame; 
But  for,  they  say,  she  hath  both  kinds  in 

one. 
Both  male  and   female,   both  under  one 

name: 
She  syre  and  mother  is  her  selfe  alone. 
Begets  and  eke  conceives,  ne  needeth  other 

none. 

XLII 

*  And  all  about  her  neoke  and  shoulders  flew 
A   flocke   of  litle   loves,  and   sports,  and 

joyes. 
With  nimble  wings  of  gold  and  purple  hew, 
Whose  shapes  seem'd  not  like  to  terrestriall 

boyes. 
But  like  to  angels  playing  heavenly  toyes; 
The  whilest  their  eldest  brother  was  away, 
Cupid,  their  eldest  brother:  he  enjoyes 
The  wide  kiiigdome  of  Love  with  lordly 

sway, 
And  to  his  law  compels  all  creatures  to 

obay. 

XLIII 

*  And  all  about  her  altar,  scattered  lay 
Great  sorts  of  lovers  piteously  complayn- 

hig, 

Some  of  their  losse,  some  of  their  loves  de- 
lay, 

Some  of  their  pride,  some  paragons  dis- 
dayning. 

Some  fearing  fi*aud,  some  fraudulently 
fayning. 

As  every  one  had  cause  of  good  or  ill. 

Amongst  the  rest  some  one,  through  loves 
constrayning. 

Tormented  sore,  could  not  containe  it  still. 

But  thus  brake  forth,  that  all  the  temple  it 
did  fill: 

XLIV 

*  **  Great  Venus,  queene  of  beautie  and  of 

grace. 
The  joy  of  gods  and  men,  that  nnder  akie 
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Doest  fayrest  shine,  and  most  adome  thy 

place, 
That  with  thy  smyling  looke  doest  pacifle 
The  raging  seas,  and  makst  the  stormes  to 

Hie; 
Thee,  goddesse,  thee  the  winds,  the  clouds 

doe  feare. 
And  when  thou  spredst  thy  mantle  forth 

on  hie, 
The  waters  play,  and  pleasant  lands  ap- 

peare, 
And  heavens  laugh,  and  al  the  world  shews 

joyous  cheare. 

XLV 

*  **  Then  doth  the  dsedale  earth  throw  forth 
to  thee 

Out  of  her  fniitfull  lap  aboundant  fiowres; 

And  then  all  living  wights,  soone  as  they 
see 

The  Spring  breake  forth  out  of  his  lusty 
bowres, 

They  all  doe  leame  to  play  the  para- 
mours: 

First  doe  the  merry  birds,  thy  prety  X)ages, 

Privily  pricked  with  thy  lustfull  jwwres, 

Chirpe  loud  to  thee  out  of  their  leavy 
cages, 

And  thee  their  mother  call  to  coole  their 
kindly  rages. 

XL\T 

*"Then  doe  the  salvage  beasts  begin  to 
play 

Their  pleasant  friskes,  and  loath  their 
wonted  food; 

The  lyons  rore,  the  tygres  loudly  bray. 

The  raging  buls  rebellow  through  the 
wood. 

And  breaking  forth,  dare  tempt  the  deep- 
est flood. 

To  come  where  thou  doest  draw  them  with 
desire : 

So  all  things  else,  that  nourish  vitall  blood, 

Soone  as  with  fury  thou  doest  them  in- 
spire. 

In  generation  seeke  to  quench  their  inward 
fire. 

XLVII 

'"So  all  the  world  by  thee  at  first  was 

made, 
And  dayly  yet  thou  doest  the  same  repayre: 
Ne  ought  on  earth  that  merry  is  and  glad, 
Ne  ought  on  earth  that  lovely  is  and  fayre, 


fiut  thou  the  same  for  pleasure  < 

payre. 
Thou  art  the  root  of  all  that  joyous  ii^ 
Great  god  of  men  and  women,  qnea 

th'  ayre, 
Mother  of  laughter,  and  welspciiigof ! 
O  graunt  that  of  my  love  at  last  I  mtg 


misse. 


XLvin 


*  So  did  he  say :  but  I  with  mnrmiiTe  i 
That  none  might  heare  the  sorrow  ot 

hart, 
Yet  inly  groniiig  deepe  and  sighi 
Besought   her  to  g^unt    ease  t 

smart. 
And  to  my  wound  her  gratioiis  helpim 
Whilest  thus  1  spake,  behold  I  with 

eye 
I  spyde  where  at  the  idoles  feet  apart 
A  bevie  of  fayre  damzels  close  dia  lye, 
Wayting  when  as  the  antheme  sho 

sung  on  hye. 

XLIX 

*  The  first  of  them   did   seeme  of  lyps 

yeares 
And  graver  countenance  then  all  the  reit; 
Yet  all  the  rest  were  eke  her  eqaall  ji 
Yet  unto  her  oluived  all  the  best. 
Her  name  was  Womanhood,  that  she  a* 

prest 
By  her  sad  semblant  and  demeanuie  wjib: 
For  stedfast  still  her  eyes  did  fixed  rati 
Ne  rov*d  at  randon,  after  gazers  ga^ 
Whose  luring  baytes  oftimes  doe  ha 

harts  entyse. 


<  And  next  to  her  sate  g^oodly  Shamebit* 

nesse, 
Ne  ever  durst  her  eyes  from  gronndip' 

reare, 
Ne  ever  once  did  looke  np  from  berdcM^ 
As  if  some  blame  of  evill  she  did  feare, 
That  in  her  cheekes  made  roset  oft  ip* 

peare: 
And  her  against  sweet  Cherefolnesie ' 

placed, 
Whose  eyes,  like  twinkling  stars  in  tnvBti 

cleare, 
Were  deckt  with  smyles,  that  ail  mA  ks- 

mors  ehaced. 
And  darted  forth  delights,  the  wUeii  m 

goodly  graced* 
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LI 

ct  to  her  sate  sober  Modestie, 

her  hand  upon  her  gentle  hart; 

against  sate  comely  Curtesie, 

o  every  person  knew  her  part; 

before  was  seated  overthwart 

Qce,  and  submisse  Obedience, 

!kt  together  never  to  dispart, 

'ts   of  God  not  gotten  but  from 

ence, 

londs  of  his  saints  against  their 

es  offence. 

LII 

te  they  all  a  round  in  seemely  rate. 
16  midst  of  them  a  goodly  mayd, 
the   lap  of    Womanhood,   there 

;h  was  all  in  lilly  white  arayd, 

ver  streames  amongst  the  linnen 

ray'd; 

he  Mome,  when  first  her  shyning 

ce 

the  gloomy  world  it  selfe   be- 
ray'd: 

le  was  fayrest  Amoret  in  place, 
with  beauties  light  and  heavenly 
^rtues  grace. 

LIII 

soone  as  I  beheld,  my  hart  gan 

rob, 

e  in  doubt,  what  best  were  to  be 

>nne: 

lege  me  seem'd  the  church  to  rob, 

y  seem*d  to  leave  the   thing  un- 

)nne, 

v'ith  so  strong  attempt  I  had  be- 

nme. 

king  off  all  doubt  and  shamefast 

are, 

dies  love  I  heard  had  never  wonne 

men  of  worth,  I  to  her  stepped 

are, 

he  lilly  hand  her  labour'd  up  to 

are. 

LIV 

that    formost    matrone   me   did 
Ame, 
pe  rebuke,  for  being  over  bold; 

was  to  knight  unseemely  shame, 
ecluse  virgin  to  lay  hold, 
0  Venus  services  was  sold. 
1 1  thus:  **  Nay,  but  it  fitteth  best 


For  Cupids  man  with  Venus  mayd  to  hold; 
For  ill  your  goddesse  services  are  drest 
fiy  virgins,  toid  her  sacrifices  let  to  rest" 

LV 

'With  that  my  shield  I  forth  to  her  did 

show, 
Which  all  that  while  I  closely  had  oonceld; 
On  which  when  Cupid  with  lus  killing  bow 
And  cruell  shafts  emblazond  she  beheld. 
At  sight  thereof  she  was  with  terror  queld, 
And  said  no  more:  but  I,  which  all  tliat 

while 
The  pled^  of  faith,  her  hand,  encaged  held, 
Bike  wane  hynd  within  the  we«die  soyle. 
For  no  intreatie  would  f oigoe  so  gbrious 

spoyle. 

LVI 

'  And  evermore  upon  the  goddesse  face 
Mine  eye  was  fixt,  for  feare  of  her  offence: 
Whom  when  I  saw  with  amiable  grace 
To  laugh  at  me,  and  fiivour  my  pretence, 
I  was  emboldned  with  more  confidence, 
And  nought  for  nioenesse  nor  for  envy 

sparing, 
In  presence  of  them  all  forth   led   her 

thence, 
All  looking  on,  and  like  astonisht  staring. 
Yet  to  lay  hand  on  her  not  one  of  all  them 

dsiring. 

Lvn 

*  She  often  prayd,  and  often  me  besought. 
Sometime  with  tender  teares  to  let  her  goe, 
Sometime  with  witching  smyles:  but  yet, 

for  nought 
That  ever  she  to  me  could  say  or  doe, 
Could  she  her  wislied  freedome  ^  me 

wooe; 
fiut  forth  I  led  her  through  the  temple 

gate. 
By  which  I  hardly  past  with  much  adoe: 
fiut  that  same  laaie,  which  me  friended 

late 
In  entrance,  did  me  also  friend  in  my  re* 

trate. 

Lvra 

'  No  lesse  did  Daunger  threaten  me  with 

.  dread, 
When  as  he  saw  me,  maune  all  his  powre, 
That  glorious  spoyle  of  bttnutie  with  me 

lead, 
Then  Cerberus,  when  Orphevf  did  leeonre 
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His  leman  from  the  Stygian  princes  bouro. 
But  evermore  my  shield  did  me  defend 
Against    the    storme    of   every  dreadfull 

stoure: 
Thus  safely  with  my  love  I  thence  did 

wend/ 
So  ended  he  his  tale,  where  I  this  canto 

end. 


CANTO   XI 

Marinellt  former  wound  it  heald; 

He  comet  to  Proteut  ball, 
Where  Thames  doth  the  Medway  wedd, 

And  feasts  the  sea-gods  alL 


But  ah  for  pittie  that  I  have  thus  long 
Left  a  fayre  ladie  languishing  in  payne  I 
Now  well  away  !   that  I  have  doen  such 

wrong, 
To  let  faire  Florimell  in  bands  remayne. 
In  bands  of  love,  and  in  sad  thraldomes 

chayne I 
From  which  unlesse  some  heavenly  powre 

her  free 
By  miracle,  not  yet  appearing  playne. 
She  lenger  yet  is  like  captiv'd  to  bee: 
That  even  to  thinke  thereof  it  inly  pitties 

mee. 

II 

Here  neede  you  to  remember,  how  ere  while 
Unlovely  Proteus,  missing  to  his  mind 
That  virgins  love  to  win  by  wit  or  wile, 
Her  threw  into  a  dongeon  deepe  and  blind, 
And  there  in  cliaynes  her  cruelly  did  bind. 
In  hope  thereby  her  to  his  l)cnt  to  draw: 
For  when  as  neither  gifts  nor  graces  kind 
Her  constant  mind  could  move  at  all,  he 

saw. 
He  thought  her  to  compell  by  crueltie  and 

awe. 

ni 

Deepe   in  the  bottome  of  an  huge  great 

rocke 
The  dongeon  was,  in  which  her  bound  he 

left, 
That  neither  yron  barres,  nor  brasen  locke. 
Did  neede  to  gard  from  force  or  secret  theft 
Of  all  her  lovers,  which  would  her  have 

reft. 
For  waird  it  was  with  waves,  which  rag'd 

and  ror*d 


As  they  the  oliffe  in  peeoes  wouli 

cleft; 
Besides,  ten  thoiuaiid  monsten  f 

hor'd 
Did  waite  about  it,  gaping  griesly, 

gor'd. 

IV 

And  in  the  midst  thereof  did  horror  • 
And  darkenesse  dredd,  that  never  i 

day. 
Like  to  the  balef  ull  honse  of  lowest ! 
In  which  old  Styx  her  aged  bones  ah 
Old  Stvx  the  grandame  of  the  godi 

lay- 
There  did  this  Incklesse  mayd  MTeni 

abide, 
Ne  ever  evening  saw,  ne  mormngs  n 
Ne  ever  from  the  day  the  night  dese 
But  thought  it  all  one  night,  that  < 

houres  divide. 


And  all  this  was  for  love  of  Marinell 
Who  her  despysd  (ah  I  who  would  h 

spyse  ?) 
And  wemens  love  did  from  his  hart  e 
And  all  those  joyes  that  weake  nu 

entyse. 
Nathlesse  his  pride  full  dearely  b 

ppyse; 
For  of  a  womans  hand  it  was  jwroke 
That  of  the  woimd  he  yet  in  lai^fnor 
Ne  can  be  cured  of  that  emell  itroki 
Which  Britomart  him  gave,  when  1 

her  provoke. 

VI 

Tet  f arre  and  neare  the  nymph,  his  m 

sought, 
And  many  salves  did  to  hia  sore  appli 
And  many  herbes  did  use.    Bat  wh 

nought 
She  saw  could  ease  his  rank 
At  last  to  Tryphon  she  for  beipv  uw 
(This  Tryphon  is  the  seagods  snrgM 
Whom  she  besought  to  nnd  some 
And  for  his  paines  a  whistle  him  \r— 
That  of  a  fishes  shell  was  wrought  ^ 

delight 

So  well  that  leach  did  lieaike  to  h 

quest. 
And  did  so  well  employ  lut ' 
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in  short  space  his  hurts  he  had  redrest, 
him  restor'd  to  healthf  ull  state  agaiue : 
liicb  he  long  time  after  did  remaine 
e  with  the  nymph  his  mother,  like  her 

thrall; 
sore  against  his  will  did  him  retaine, 
'eare  of  perill,  which  to  him  mote  fall, 
ugh  his  too  ventrous  prowesse  proved 

over  all. 

VIII 

rton'd  then,  a  solemne  feast  was  there 
U  the  sea-gods  and  their  fruitf ull  seede, 
3nour  of  the  spousalls  which  then  were 
rixt    the    Medway    and    the    Thames 

ag^ed. 

had  the  Thames  (as  we  in  records 

reed) 
»re  that  day  her  wooed  to  his  bed; 
the  proud  nymph  would  for  no  worldly 

meed, 
no  entreatie  to  his  love  be  led; 
now  at  last  relenting,  she  to  him  was 

wed. 

IX 

X)th  agreed  that  this  their  bridale  feast 
old  for  the  gods  in  Proteus  house  be 

made; 
which  they  all  repayr'd,  both  most  and 

least, 
^ell  which  in  the  mightie  ocean  trade, 
that  in  rivers  swim,  or  brookes  doe  wade, 
which  not  if  an  hundred  tongues  to  tell, 

undred  mouthes,  and  voice  of  brasse  I 

had, 
I  endlesse  memorie,  that  mote  excell, 
>rder  as  they  came,  could  I  recount  them 

well. 


pe  therefore,  O   thou   sacred   imp   of 

Jove, 
noursling  of  Dame  Memorie  his  deare, 
whom  those  roUes,  layd  up  in  heaven 

above, 
I  records  of  antiquitie  appeare, 
which  no  wit  of  man  may  comen  neare; 
pe  me  to  tell  the  names  of  all  those 

floods, 
all  those  nymphes,  which  then  assem- 
bled were 
;hat  great  banquet  of  the  watry  gods, 
all  their  sundry  kinds,  and  all  their  hid 
abodes. 


XI 

First  came  great  Neptune  with  his  three- 

forkt  mace, 
That  rules  the  seas,  and  makes  them  rise 

or  fall; 
His  dewy  lockes  did  drop  with  brine  apace, 
Under  his  diademe  imperiall: 
And  by  his  side  his  queene  with  coronall, 
Faire  Amphitrite,  most  divinely  faire, 
WhosO'  y vorie  shoulders  weren  covered  all, 
As  with  a  robe,  with  her  owne  silver  haire. 
And  deckt  with  pearles,  which  th'  Indian 

seas  for  her  prepaire. 

XII 

These  marched  farre  afore  the  other  crew; 
And  all  the  way  before  them  as  they  went, 
Triton  his  trompet  shrill  before  them  blew, 
For  goodly  triumph  and  great  jollyment, 
That  made  the  rockes  to  roare,  as  they 

were  rent. 
And  after  them  the  royall  issue  came. 
Which  of  them  sprung  by  lineall  descent: 
First  the  sea-gods,  which  to  themselves  doe 

clame 
The  powre  to  rule  the  billowes,  and  the 

waves  to  tame: 

XIII 

Phorcys,  the  father  of  that  fatall  brood, 

By  whom  those  old  heroes  wonne  such 
fame; 

And  Glaucus,  that  wise  southsayes  under- 
stood; 

And  tragicke  Inoes  Sonne,  the  which  be- 
came 

A  god  of  seas  through  his  mad  mothers 
blame. 

Now  hight  Palemon,  and  is  saylers  frend ; 

Great  Brontes,  and  Astrseus,  that  did  shame 

Himselfe  with  incest  of  his  kin  unkend; 

And  huge  Orion,  that  doth  tempests  still 
portend; 

xrv 

The  rich  Cteatus,  and  Eurytus  long; 
Neleus  and  Pelias,  lovely  brethren  both; 
Mightie  Chrysaor,  and  Cal'cus  strong; 
Eurypulus,  that  calmes  the  waters  wroth; 
And  faire  EuphcBmus,  that  upon  them  gotb 
As  on  the  ground,  without  dismay  or  draad; 
Fierce  Eiyz,  and  Alebius  that  know'th 
The  waters  depthy  and  doth  their  bottome 

tread; 
And  nad  AiwiOTtiffliiitMiiy  iriMiMilwafte  bMdU 
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His  leman  from  the  Stygian  princes  bouro. 
But  evermore  my  shield  did  me  defend 
Against    the    storme    of   every  dreadful! 

stoure: 
Thus  safely  with  my  love  I  thence  did 

wend.' 
So  ended  he  his  tale,  where  I  this  canto 

end. 


CANTO   XI 

Marinellt  former  wound  it  heald; 

He  comet  to  Proteut  ball, 
Where  Thames  doth  the  Medway  wedd, 

And  feasts  the  sea^gods  alL 


But  ah  for  pittie  that  I  have  thus  long 
Left  a  fayre  ladie  languishing  in  payne  I 
Now  well  away  !   that  I  have  doen  such 

wrong. 
To  let  faire  Florimell  in  bands  remavne, 
In  bands  of  love,  and  in  sad  thraldomes 

chayne I 
From  which  unlesse  some  heavenly  powre 

her  free 
By  miracle,  not  yet  appearing  playne, 
She  lenger  yet  is  like  captiv'd  to  bee: 
That  even  to  thinke  thereof  it  inly  pitties 


mee. 


II 


Here  neede  you  to  remember,  how  erewhile 
Unlovely  Proteus,  missing  to  his  mind 
That  virgins  love  to  win  by  wit  or  wile. 
Her  threw  into  a  dongeon  deepe  and  blind. 
And  there  in  chaynes  her  cruelly  did  bind. 
In  hope  thereby  her  to  his  bent  to  draw: 
For  when  as  neither  gifts  nor  graces  kind 
Her  constant  mind  could  move  at  all,  he 

saw, 
He  thought  her  to  compell  by  crueltie  and 


awe. 


ni 


Deepe   in  the  bottome  of  an  huge  g^at 

rocke 
The  dongeon  was,  in  which  her  bound  he 

left 
T       n  >  yron  barres,  nor  brasen  locke, 

^  -wt  w*  gard  from  force  or  secret  theft 

toverSy  which  would  her  have 

with  waves,  which  rag*d 


As  they  the  cliffe 

cleft; 
Besides,  ten  th< 

hor*d 
Did  waite  about  it, 

gor'd. 

IV 

And  in  the  midst  then 
And  darkenesse  drediu, 

day. 
Like  to  the  balef  ull  1 
In  which  old  Styx  hex 
Old  Stvx  the  grand 

lay. 
There  did  this  li 

abide, 
Ne  ever  evening  saw, 
Ne  ever  from  the  dav 
But  thought  it  all  < 

houres  div 


And  all  this  was  for 
Who  her  despysd  (an  i 

spyse  ?) 
And  wemens  love  did 
And  all  those  joyes  « 

entyse. 
Nathlesse  his  pride 

pryse; 
For  of  a  womans  hand 
That  of  the  wound  he 
Ne  can  be  cured  of 
Which  Britomart  hua 

her  provoke. 

VI 

Tet  farre  and  neare 

sought, 
And  many  salves  did 
And  many  herbes  dsu 

nought 
She  saw  could  ease  1 
At  last  to  TryphoE 
(This  Tryphon  is  the 
Whom  she  besought  %•' 
And  for  his  paines  a  i 
That  of  a  fishes  shell 

delight 


So  well  that  leach 

quest, 
And  did  so  well  emp 
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win 
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is  beard  all  gray, 
»s,  that  trickled 
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XV 

There  also   some  most   famous   founders 

wei-e 
Of  puissant  nations,  which  the  world  pos- 

sest; 
Yet   sonnes   of   Neptune,  now  assembled 

hei-e: 
Ancient  Ogyges,  even  tli'  auncientest, 
And  Inachus  renownid  <ibovc  the  rest; 
Phoenix,  and  Aon,  and  Pelasgus  old, 
Great  Be  Ins,  Phceax,  and  Ageuor  best; 
And  niightie  Albion,  fatiier  of  the  bold 
And   warlike   people   which   the    Britaine 

Islands  hold. 

XVI 

For  Albion  the  sonne  of  Xcptune  was. 
Who,  for  the  ])roof(;  of  his  great  puissance, 
Out  of  his  Albion  did  on  dry-foot  pas 
Into  old  Gall,  that  now  is  cleejwd  France, 
To  fight  with  Hercules,  that  did  advance 
To  vau(iuish  all  the  world  with  matchlesse 

might. 
And  there  his  mortall  part  by  great  mis- 
chance 
Was  slaine:  but  that  which  is  th'  immortall 

8])right 
Lives  still,  and  to  this  feast  with  Xeptunes 
seed  was  dight. 

XVII 

But  what  doe  I  their  names  seeke  to  re- 

litTse, 
Which  all  tlic  world  have  with  their  issue 

lild? 
How  can  tliov  all  in  this  so  narrow  verse 
Contciyned  be,  and  in  small  coni])iisse  hild  ? 
Ix»t  them  record  tlicni,  that  are  l)etter  skild, 
And  know  the  nioniments  of  passed  age: 
Onely  what  needeth  shall  be  here  f  iiliild, 
T*  expresse  some  jxirt  of  that  great  e(|uip- 

Which  from  great  Neptune  do  derive  their 
liiireiitage. 

XVIII 

Next  came  the  aged  Ocean,  and  his  dame, 
Old  Tethys,  th*  oldest  two  of  all  the  rest. 
For  all  the  restt)f  those  two  j«rents  came. 
Which  aft(>rward  both  sea  and  land  pos- 

s«'st: 
Of  all  whi<'h  Nerous,  th*  eldest  and  the  best, 
Did  first  proceed,  then  which  none  more 

u]>riglit, 
Ne  more  sincere  in  word  and  deed  prof  est; 


Most  voide  of  guiley  most  free  from  f 

despight, 
Doing  him  selfe,  and  teaching  othen  to  i 

right. 

XIX 

Thereto  he  was  expert  in  propheciet, 
And  could  the  ledden  of  the  gods  waSM 
Through  which,  when  Flazis   brongfat 

famous  prise, 
The  faire  Tindarid  lasse,  he  him  foitoU, 
That  her  all  Greece  with  many  a  chuon 

bold 
Should  fetch  againe,  and  finally  destrojr 
Proud  Priams  towne.     So  wise  is  Xcn 

old. 
And  so  well  skild;  nathlesse  he  takes g 

^.  .  joy 

Oft-times  amongst  the  wanton  nymphi  I 
sport  and  toy. 

XX 

And  after  him  the  famous  rivers  came, 
Which  doe   the  earth  enrich  and  beauti 

fie: 
The  fertile  Nile,  which  creatnies  new 

frame ; 
Long  Rhodanus,  whose  Bourse  springt  froi 

the  skie; 
Faire  Ister,  flowing  from  the  moantiiBM 

hie; 
Divine  Seamander,  purpled  yet  with  Uood 
Of  Greekes  and  Trojans,  which  therein  dii 

die; 
Pactolus  glistring  with  his  golden  flood. 
And  Tygris  fierce,  whose  streames  of  i 

may  be  withstood; 

XXI 

Great  Ganges,  and  immortall  Enphntdi 
Deepe  Indus,  and  Mieander  intricate, 
Slow  Pencus,  and  tempestuous  Phaiideii 
Swift  Khene,  and  Alpheus  still  immtf^ 

late; 
Ooraxes,  feared  for  gpreat  Cyrus  Cite; 
Tybris,  renowmed  for  the  Romaines  htf\ 
Rich  Oranochy,  though  but  knowen  late; 
And  that  huge  river,  which  doth  beare  hi* 

name 
Of  warlike  Amazons,  which  doe  posies 

the  same. 

XXII 

Joy  on  those  warlike  women,  which  so  kiff 
Can  from  all  men  so  richakii^pdiMiie  boUi 
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shame  on  you,  O   men,  which  boast 

your  strong 
yaliant  hearts,  in  thoughts  lesse  hard 

and  bold, 
quaile  in  conquest  of  that  land  of  gold  ! 
this  to  you,  O  Britons,  most  pertaines, 
whom   the  right   hereof  it  selfe  hath 

sold; 
which,  for  sparing  litle  cost  or  paines, 
e  so  immoi>tall  glory,  and  so  endlesse 

gaines. 

XXIII 

1  was   there  heard  a  most  celestiall 

sound 
lainty  musicke,  which  did  next  ensew 
»re  the  spouse:  that  was  Arion  crownd; 
>,  playing  on  his  harpe,  unto  him  drew 
eares  and  hearts  of  all  that  goodly 

crew, 
t  even  yet  the  dolphin,  which  him  bore 
9ugh  the  Agiean  seas  from  pirates  vew, 
id  still  by  him  astonisht  at  his  lore, 
.  all  the  raging  seas  for  joy  forgot  to 

rore. 

XXIV 

fent  he  playing  on  the  watery  plaine. 

after  whom  the  lovely  bridegroome 

came, 
noble   Thamis,   with   all    his    goodly 

traine ; 
him  before  there  went,  as  best  became, 
auncient  parents,  namely  th'  auncient 

Thame: 
much  more  aged  was  his  wife  then  he, 
Ouze,   whom   men  doe   Isis    rightly 

Dame; 
.  weake  and  crooked  creature  seemed 

shee, 
.  almost  blind  through  eld,  that  scarce 

her  way  could  see. 

XXV 

refore  on  either  side  she  was  sustained 
;wo  smal  grooms,  which  by  their  names 

were  hight 
Churne    and    Charwell,    two    small 

streames,  which  pained 
m  selves  her  footing  to  direct  aright, 
eh  fayled  oft  through  faint  and  feeble 

plight: 
Thame  was   stronger,  and  of  better 

stay; 
leem'd  full  aged  by  his  outward  sight. 


With  head  all  hoary,  and  his  beard  all  gray, 
Deawed   with   silver  drops,  that  trickled 
downe  alway. 

XXVI 

And  eke  he   somewhat  seem*d  to  stoupe 

afore 
With  bowed  backe,  by  reason  of  the  lode 
And  auncient  heavy  burden  which  he  bore 
Of  that  faire  city,  wherein  make  abode 
So  many  learned  impes,  that  shoote  abrode. 
And  with  their  braunches  spred  all  Britany, 
No  lesse  then  do  her  elder  sisters  broode. 
Joy  to  you  both,  ye  double  noursery 
Of  arts !   but,  Oxford,  thine  doth  Thame 

most  glorify. 

XXVII 

But  he  their  sonne  full  fresh  and  jolly  was, 

All  decked  in  a  robe  of  watchet  hew. 

On  which  the  waves,  glittering  like  christall 

glas. 
So  cunningly  enwoven  were,  that  few 
Could  weenen  whether  they  were  false  or 

trew. 
And  on  his  head  like  to  a  coronet 
He  wore,  that  seemed  strange  to  common 

vew, 
In  which  were  many  towres  and  castels  set, 
That  it  encompast  round  as  with  a  golden 

fret. 

XXVIII 

Like  as  the  mother  of  the  gods,  they  say. 
In  her  great  iron  charet  wonts  to  ride, 
When  to  Joves  pallace  she  doth  take  her 

way, 
Old  Cybele,  arayd  with  pompous  pride. 
Wearing  a  diademe  embattild  wide 
With  hundred  turrets,  like  a  turribant. 
With  such  an  one  was  Thamis  beautifide; 
That  was  to  weet  the  famous  Troynovant, 
In  which  her  kingdomes  throne  is  chiefly 

resiant. 

XXIX 

And  round  about  him  many  a  pretty  page 
Attended  duely,  ready  to  obay; 
All  little  rivers,  which  owe  vassallage 
To  him,  as  to  their  lord,  and  tribute  pay: 
The  chaulky  Kenet,  and  the  Thetis  gray* 
The   morish  Cole,  and    the    soft   sliaing 

Breane, 
The  wanton  Lee,  that  oft  doth  loose  his 

way, 
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And    the    still    Darent,  in  whose  waters 

cleane 
Ten  thousand  fishes  play,  and  decke  his 

pleasant  streame. 

XXX 

Then  came    his  neighbour  flouds,   which 

nigh  him  dwell, 
And  water  all  the  English  soile  through- 
out; 
They  all  on  him  this  day  attended  well, 
And  with  meet  service  waited  him  about; 
Xe  none  disdained  low  to  him  to  lout: 
No,   not   the   stately  Severne  grudg*d   at 

all, 
Ne  storming  I  lumber,  though  he  looked 

stout ; 
But  both  him  honored  as  their  principall, 
And  let  their  swelling  waters  low  before 
him  fall. 

XXXI 

There  was  the  speedy  Tamar,  which  de- 

vides 
The  Cornish  and  the  Devonish  confines; 
Through  l)otli  whose  bordei-s  swiftly  downe 

it  glides, 
And  meeting  Plim,  to  Plimmouth  thence 

declines: 
And  Dart,  nigh  chockt  with  sands  of  tinny 

mines. 
But  Avon  marched  in  more  stately  path, 
Proud   of    his   adamants,   with   which   he 

shintis 
And    glisters   wide,   as   als*  of   wondrous 

Bath, 
And  Bristow  faire,  which  on  his  waves  he 

buildcd  hath. 

XXXII 

And  there  came  Stoure  with  terrible  aspect, 
Bearing  his  sixe  deformed  heads  on  hye, 
Tliat  doth  his  course  through  Blandford 

plains  direct, 
And  washeth  Winbornc  meades  in  season 

drye. 
Next  him  went  Wylibourne  with  passage 

slye, 
That  of  his  wylinesse  his  name  doth  take. 
And   of   him   selfe   doth   name   the   shire 

thereby: 
And  Mole,  tiiat  like  a  nousling  mole  doth 

make 
His  way  still  under  ground,  till  Thamii  he 

overtake. 


XXXIII 

Tlien  came  the  Rother,  decked  ill  i 

woods 
Like  a  wood  god,  and  flowing  fiart  to 
And  Sture,  that  porteth  with  hii  pit 

floods 
The  easteme  Saxons  from  the  sout! 
And  Clare  and  Uarwitch  both  dow  n 

tify: 
Him  follow'd  Yar,  soft  washing  19 

wall, 
And  with  him  brought  a  present  jorfnDf 
Of  his  owne  flsh  unto  their  festivBl], 
Whose  like  none  else  could  shew,  the ' 

they  rufiins  calL 

XXXIV 

Next  these  the  plenteous  Ouse  t§wn 

from  land, 
By  many  a  city,  and  by  many  a  towne, 
And  many  rivers  taking  under  hand 
into  his  waters,  as  he  passeth  downs, 
The  Cle,  the  Were,  the  Giant,  the 

the  Rowne, 
Thence  doth  by  Huntingdon  and  Cambridf 

flit. 
My  mother  Cambridge,  whom  as  n 

crowne 
He  doth  adorne,  and  is  adom'd  of  it 
With  many  a  gentle  muse,  and  many  i 

learned  wit. 

XXXV 

And  after  him  the  fatall  Welland  i 
That  if  old  sawes  prove  true  (\ 

forbid) 
Shall  drowne  all  Holland  with  his  • 

nient. 
And     shall    see    Stamford,    though 

homely  hid, 
Then  shine  in  learning,  more  then  eiv 

did 
Cambridge   or  Oxford,  Englands  gaoBj 

beames. 
And  next  to  him  the  Kene  downs  wMj 

slid; 
And  bounteous  Trent,  that  in  him  selfe  ^ 

seames 
Both  thirty  sorts  of  flsh  and  thirty  saadiy 

streames. 

XXXVI 

Next  these  came  Tyne,  along  whoM  fttfT 

bancke 
That  Romaine  monarch  bnilt  a  hnmm  «A 
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ich  mote  the  feebled  Britons  strongly 

iiancke 
inst  the  Picts,  that  swarmed  over  all, 

yet  thereof  Giialsever  they  doe  call: 
L  wede,  the  limit  betwixt  Logris  land 
I  Albany:  and  Eden,  though  but  small, 
often  stainde  with  bloud  of  many  a  band 
Scots  and  English  both,  that  tyned  on 

his  strand. 

XXXYU 

n  came  those  sixe  sad  brethren,  like 

forlorne, 
t  whilome  were  (as  antique  fathers  tell) 
t  valiant  knights,  of  one  faire  nymphe 

y borne, 
Ich  did  in  noble  deedes  of  armes  excell, 
i  wonned  there  where  now  Yorke  people 

dwell : 
I  Ure,  swift  Werfe,  and  Oze  the  most 

of  might, 
h  Swale,  unquiet  Nide,  and  troublous 

Skell; 
whom  a  Scythian  kuig,  that  Humber 

bight, 
w  cruelly,  and   in   the   river  drowned 

quight. 

XXXVIII 

past  not  long,  ere   Brutus   warlicke 

Sonne, 
rinus,  them  aveng'd,  and  the  same  date, 
ich  the  proud  Humber  unto  them  had 

donne, 
equall  dome  repayd  on  his  owne  pate: 
in  the  selfe  same  river,  where  he  late 
I   drenched    them,   he    drowned    him 

againe ; 
I  nam'd  the  river  of  his  wretched  fate; 
ose  bad  condition  yet  it  doth  retaine, 
tossed  with  his  stormes,  which  therein 

still  remaine. 

XXXIX 

86  after,  came  the  stony  shallow  Lone, 

t  to  old  Loncaster  his  name  doth  lend ; 

1  following  Dee,  which  Britons  long 
ygone 

call  divine,  that  doth  by  Chester  tend ; 

Conway,  which  out  of  his  streame  doth 
send 

ity  of  pearles  to  decke  his  dames  with- 
all; 

Lindus,  that  his  pikes  doth  most  com- 
mend, 


Of  which  the  auncient  Lincolne  men  doe 
call: 

All  these  together  marched  toward  Pro- 
teus hall. 

XL 

Ne  thence  the  Irishe  rivers  absent  were: 
Sith  no  lesse  famous  then  the  rest  they  bee, 
And  joyne  in  neighbourhood  of  kingdome 

nere, 
Why  should  they  not  likewise  in  love  agree, 
And  joy  likewise  this  solemne  day  to  see  ? 
They  saw  it  all,  and  present  were  in  place ; 
Though  I  them  all,  according  their  degree. 
Cannot  recount,  nor  tell  their  hidden  race, 
Nor  read  the   salvage  cuntreis  thorough 

which  they  pace. 

XLI 

There  was  the  Liffy  rolling  downe  the  lea, 
The  sandy  Slaue,  the  stony  Aubrian, 
The  spacious  Shenan  spreading  like  a  sea, 
The  pleasant  Boyne,  the  fishy  fruitful!  Ban, 
Swift  Awniduff,  which  of  the  English  man 
Is  cal'de  Blackewater,  and  the  Li£Par  deep. 
Sad  Trowis,  that  once  his  people  overran, 
Strong    Alio    tombling    from    Slewlogher 

steep. 
And  Mulla  mine,  whose  waves  I  whilom 

taught  to  weep. 

XLII 

And  there  the  three  renowmed  brethren 

were. 
Which  that  great  gyant  Blomius  begot 
Of  the  faire  nimph  Kheusa  wandring  there. 
One  day,  as  she  to  shunne  the  season  whot, 
Under  Slewbloome  in  shady  grove  was  got. 
This  gyant  found  her,  and  by  force  de- 

flowr*d ; 
Whereof   conceiving,    she   in   time    forth 

brought 
These  three  faire  sons,  which,  being  thence 

forth  powrd. 
In    three    great    rivers    ran,    and    many 

countreis  scowrd. 

XLni 

The  first,  the  gentle  Shure,  that,  making 
way 

By  sweet  Clomnell,  adomes  rich  Water- 
ford; 

The  next,  the  stubbome  Newre,  whose 
waters  gray 

By  faire  Kilkenny  and  Rosseponte  boord; 
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The  third,  the  goodly  Barow,  which  doth 

hoord 
Great    heapes    of    salmons    in    his    deepe 

bosom  e: 
All  which  long  sundred,  doe  at  last  accord 
To  joyne  in  one,  ere  to  the  sea  they  come, 
So,  flowing  all  from  one,  all  one  at  last 

become. 

XLIV 

There  also  was  the  wide  embayed  Mayre, 
The  pleasaunt  Bandon,  crownd  with  many  a 

wood, 
The  spreading  Lee,  that  like   an  island 

fayre 
Encloseth  Corke  with  his  dcvided  flood ; 
And  balefull  Oure,  late  staind  with  English 

blood: 
With  many  more,  whose  names  no  tongue 

can  tell. 
All  which  that  day  in  order  seemly  good 
Did   on  the   Thamis   attend,   and  waited 

well 
To  doe  their  duefuU  service,  as  to  them 

befeU. 

XLV 

Then  came  the  bride,  the  lovely  Medua 

came, 
Clad  in  a  vesture  of  unknowen  geare. 
And  uncouth  fashion,  yet  her  well  became; 
That  secra*d  like  silver,  sprinckled  here  and 

thcare 
"With  glittering  spangs,  that  did  like  starres 

appeare, 
And  wav'd  upon,  like  water  chamelot. 
To  hide  the  metall,  which  yet  every  where 
Bewrayd  it  selfc,  to  let  men  plainely  wot. 
It  was  no  mortal  1  worke,  that  seem'd  and 

yet  was  not. 

XL\T 

Her  goodly  lockes  adowne  her  backe  did 

flow 
Unto  her  waste,  with  flowres  besoattered. 
The   which    ambrosiall   odours   forth    did 

throw 
To  all  about,  and  all  her  shoulders  spred 
As  a  new  spring;  and  likewise  on  her  bed 
A  chapelet  of  sundry  flowers  she  wore. 
From  under  which  the  deawy  humour  shed 
Did  tricle  downe  her  haire,  like  to  the 

bore 
Congealed  litle  drops,  which  doe  the  mome 

adore. 


XLVU 

On  her  two  pretty  handmaid m 
One  cald  the  Theiae,  the  < 

Crane; 
Which  on  her  waited,  thingi 

mend, 
And   both   behind  upiheM  her  Wfi 

traine; 
Under  the  which  her  feet  appeered 
Her  silver  feet,  faire  waant  ag         » 

day: 
And  her  before  there  paoed  Pitges  twani 
Both  clad  in  colours  like,  ana  hke  az 
The  Doune  and  eke  the  Frith,  both  \ 

prepard  her  way. 

XLvni 


And  after  these  the  sea  nymphi 

all, 
All  goodly  damzels,  deckt  with  long  gre 

haire, 
Whom  of  their  sire  Nereides  men  ealL 
All  which  the  Oceans  daughter  to 

bare, 
The  gray  eyde  Doris:  all  which  fifty  az 
All  which  she  there  on  her  attending  ht 
Swift  Proto,  milde  Eucrate,  Thetbn 
Soft  Spio,  swcete  Eudore,  Sao  sad, 
Light  Doto,  wanton  Glance,  and  G 

glad, 

xux 

White  hand  Eunica,  proud  D^namene, 
Joyous  Tlialia,  goodly  Amphitrite, 
Lovely  Pasithee,  kinde  Emimene, 
Light  foote  Cymothoe,  and  sweete  Md 
Fairest  Phenisa,  Phao  lilly  white, 
Wondred  Agave,  Poris,  and  Nescm, 
With  Erato,  that  doth  in  loTe  delite, 
And  Panopee,  and  wise  ProtomedbBa, 
And  snowy  neckd  Doris,  and 
Galathsa, 


Speedy  Hippothoe,  and  cbasta  Aetea, 
Large  Lisianassa,  and  Frouea  sage, 
Evagore,  and  light  Pontoporea, 
And  she  that   with  her  least  word 

asswage 
The  surging  seas,  when  they  do  sorest 
Cymodoce,  and  stout  Autonoe, 
And  Neso,  and  Eione  well  in  age, 
And  seeming  still  to  smflcL  Glancono 
And    she    uiat    bight   or   nuasj  In 

Polynome, 
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LI 

b  Alimeda,  deckt  with  g^rlond  greene, 
>neo,  with  salt  bedewed  wrests, 
la,  like  the  christall  sheen?, 
urts,  much  praisd  for  wise  behests, 
Psamathe,  for  her  brode  snowy  brests, 
o,  £upompe,  and  Theniiste  just, 
she  that  vertue  loves  aud  vice  detests, 
na,  and  Menippe  true  in  trust, 
Nemertea,  learned  well  to  rule  her  lust. 

Lll 

hese  the  daughters  of  old  Xereus  were, 
;h  have  the  sea  in  charge  to  them  as- 

sinde, 
iile  his  tides,  and  surgas  to  uprere, 
ring  forth  stormes,  or  fast  them  to  up- 

binde, 
sailers  save  from  wreckes  of  wrath- 
full  winde. 
yet  besides,  three  thousand  more  there 

were 
h*  Oceans  seede,  but  Joves  and  Phcebus 

kinde; 
which  in  floods  and  fountaincs  doe  ap- 

pere, 
all  maiikinde  do  nourish  with  their 

waters  clere. 

LIII 

which,  more  eath  it  were  for  mortall 

wight 
tell  the  sands,  or  count  the  starres  on 

hye, 
)aght  more  hard,  then  thinke  to  reckon 

right, 
well  I  wote  that  these  which  I  descry 
re  present  at  this  great  solemnity: 
there,  amongst  the  rest,  the  mother  was 
ackelessc  Marinell,  Cymodoce; 
ich,  for  my  Muse  her  selfe  now  tyred 

has, 
J  an  other  canto  I  will  overpas. 


CANTO    XII 

Mftrin,  for  lore  of  Florimell, 
In  languor  wastes  hb  life  : 

The  nymph  his  mother  gettetb  her, 
And  girea  to  him  for  wife. 


rHAT    an    endlesse    worke    have   I   in 

hand, 
oont  the  seas  abundant  progenyi 


Whose  fruitf ull  seede  farre  passeth  those 

in  land. 
And  also  those  which  wonne  in  th*  azure 

sky! 
For  much  more  eath  to  tell  the  starres  on 

hy, 
Albe  they  endlesse  seeme  in  estimation, 
Then  to  recount  the  seas  posterity: 
So  fertile  be  the  fiouds  in  generation. 
So  huge  their  numbers,  and  so  numberlesse 

their  nation. 

II 

Therefore  the  antique  wisards  well  in- 
vented. 

That  Venus  of  the  fomy  sea  was  bred; 

For  that  the  seas  by  her  are  most  aug- 
mented. 

Witnesse  th'  exceeding  f^y  which  there  are 

And  wondrous  sholes,  which  may  of  none 

be  red. 
Then   blame  me  not,  if   I   have  err*d  in 

count 
Of  gods,  of  nymphs,  of  rivers  yet  unred: 
For  though  their  numbers  do  much  more 

surmount, 
Yet  all  those  same  were  there,  which  erst  I 

did  recount. 

Ill 

All  those  were  there,  and  many  other  more, 
Whose  names  and  nations  were  too  long  to 

tell. 
That  Proteus  house  they  fild  even  to  the 

dore; 
Yet  were  they  all  in  order,  as  befell, 
According  their  degrees  disposed  well. 
Amongst  the  rest  was  faire  Cymodoce, 
The  mother  of  unlucky  Marinell, 
Who  thither  with  her  came,  to  learne  and 

see 
The  manner  of  the  gods  when  they  at  ban- 
quet be. 

IV 

But  for  he  was  halfe  mortall,  being  bred 
Of    mortall    sire,    though    of    immortall 

wombe. 
He  might  not  with  immortall  food  be  fed, 
Ne  with  th'  etemall  gods  to  banoket  come; 
But  walkt  abrode,  and  round  about  did 

rome, 
To  view  the  building  of  that  uncouth  place, 
That  seem'd  unlike  unto  his  earthly  home: 
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Where,  as  he  to  and  fro  hy  chaunce  did 

trace, 
There  uuto  him  betid  a  disaventrous  case. 


Under  the  hanging  of  an  hideous  clieife 
He  heard  the  lamentable  voice  of  one 
That    pitcously    complaind    her    carefuU 

g^effe, 
Which  never  she  before  disclosd  to  none. 
But  to  her  selfe  her  sorrow  did  bemone. 
80  feelingly  her  case  she  did  complaine, 
That  ruth  it  moved  in  the  rocky  stone, 
And  made  it  seeme  to  feele  her  grievous 

])aiiie. 
And  oft  to  grone  with  billowes  beating  from 

the  maine. 

VI 

*  Though  vaine  I  see  my  sorrowes  to  imfold. 
And  count  my  cares,  when  none  is  nigh  to 

heare. 
Yet,  hoping  grief e  may  lessen  being  told, 
1  will  them  tell  though  unto  no  man  neare: 
For  Heaven,  tliat  imtoall  lends  eqimll  eare. 
Is  farre  from  hearing  of  mv  heavy  plight; 
And  lowest  Hell,  to  which  I  lie  most  neare, 
Cares  not  what  evils  hap  to  wretched  wight; 
And  greedy  seas  doe  m  the  spoile  of  life 

delight. 

MI 

^  Yet  loe !  the  seas  I  see  by  often  beating 
Doe  pearee  the  rockes,  and  liardest  mar- 

bli?  wcares; 
But  his  hard  rw'ky  hart  for  no  entreating 
Will  yeeld,  but  when  my  piteous  plaints  he 

heares. 
Is  hardned  more  with  my  aboundant  tcares. 
Yet  though  he  never  list  to  me  relent, 
But  let   me  waste   in  woe   my   wretched 

yea  res. 
Yet  will  I  never  of  my  love  repent. 
But  joy  that  for  his  sake  I  suffer  prisonment. 

VIII 

*  And  when  my  weary  ghost,  with  griefe 

outworne. 
By  timely  death  shall  winne  her  wished 

rest, 
I^t  then  this  plaint  unto  his  eares  \ye  borne, 
That  blame  it  is  to  him,  that  amies  pro- 

fest, 
To  let  her  die,  whom  he  might  have  rc- 

drcst.' 


There  did  she  pause,  inforced  to  giTe 
Unto  the  passion  that  her  heart  o; 
And  after  she  had  wept  and  wail'u  ■ 
She  gan  afresh  thus  to  renew  her  mv 
case: 

IX 

*  Ye  gods  of  seas,  if  any  gods  at  all 
Have  care  of  right,  or  rath  of  wret 

wrong, 
By  one  or  other  way  me,  woefidl  thiaH 
Deliver  hence  out  of  this  dungeon 
In  which  I  daily  dyine  am  too  loaf. 
And  if  ye  deeme  me  death  for  lormg  m 
That  loves  not  rac,  then  doe  it  not  nnli 
But  let  me  die  and  end  my  daies 
And  let  him  live  unlov'd,  or  love 

alone. 


*  But  if  that  life  ye  unto  me  decree, 
Then  let  mee  live  as  lovers  ought  to  do^ 
And  of  my  lifes  deare  love  beloTed  be: 
And  if  he  shall  through  pride  your  doo 

undo, 
Do  vou  by  duresse  him  compell  thereto, 
And  in  this  prison  put  him  here  with  on: 
One  prison  fittest  is  to  hold  us  two: 
I  So  had  I  rather  to  be  thrall  then  free; 
Such  thraldome  or  such  freedome  M 

surely  be. 

XI 

'But  O  vaine  judgement,  and  conditi 

vaine. 
The  which  the  prisoner  points  unto  tbe  i 
The  whiles  I  him  condomne,  and  deeme  m 

paine, 
He  where  he  list  goes  loose,  and  langhei  il 
'  me. 

!  So  ever  loose,  so  ever  happy  be. 
I  But  where  so  loose  or  hamyv  that  thon  vt| 
.  Know,  MarincU,  that  all  this  is  for  thee.' 
With  that  she  wept  and  waiFd,  as  if 

hart 
Would  quite   haTe    bnrst    through  gi 
abundance  of  her  smart. 

XII 

All  which  complaint  when  MariaeU 

heard, 
And  understood  the  cause  of  all  her  ctit 
To  come  of  him,  for  using  her  so  hard, 

:  His  stubbome  heart,  that  never  felt  ^ 

i  fare, 
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oucht  with  soft  remorse  and  pitty  rare ; 
even  for  griefe  of  minde  be  oft  did 
grone, 
nly  wish  that  in  his  powre  it  weare 
«o  redrcsse :  but  since  he  meanes  found 

none, 
X)uld  no  more  but  her  great  misery  be- 
moue. 

xin 

whilst  his  stony  heart  with  tender 

ruth 
toucht,  and  mighty  courage  moUifide, 
le  Venus  sonne,  that  tameth  stubborne 

youth 

iron  bit,  and  maketh  him  abide, 
kxKe  a  victor  on  his  backe  he  ride, 
his  mouth  his  maystring  bridle  threw, 
;  made  him  stoupe,  till  he  did  him  be- 
stride : 
1  gan  he   make  him  tread  his  steps 

anew, 
leame   to  love,  by   learning    lovers 

paines  to  rew. 

XIV 

r  gan  he  in  his  grieved  minde  devise, 

r  from  that  dungeon  he  might  her  en- 
large : 

e  while  he  thought,  by  faire  and  hum- 
ble wise 

?roteus  self e  to  sue  for  her  discharge ; 
then   he   fear'd   his   mothers    former 
charge 

ist  womens  love,   long  given  him   in 
vaine: 

gan  he  thinke,  perforce  with  sword 
and  targe 
forth  to  fetch,  and  Proteus  to  con- 
straine ; 

scone  he  g^n  such  folly  to  forthinke 
againe. 

XV 

1  did  he  cast  to  steale  her  thence  away, 
with   him  beare,  where  none  of  her 

might  know, 
all  in  vaine:  forwhy  he  found  no  way 
nter  in,  or  issue  forth  below: 
all  about  that  rocke  the  sea  did  flow, 
though  unto  his  will  she  given  were, 
without  ship  or  bote  her  thence  to  row, 
vist  not  how  her  thence  away  to  here ; 
daunger  well  he  wist  long  to  continue 

there. 


XVI 

At  last  when  as  no  meanes  he  cfould  in- 
vent, 

Backe  to  him  selfe  he  gan  retume  the 
blame. 

That  was  the  author  of  her  punishment; 

And  with  vile  curses  and  reprochfidl  shame 

To  damne  him  selfe  by  every  evill  name; 

And  deeme  unworthy  or  of  love  or  life, 

That  had  despisde  so  chast  and  faire  a 
dame, 

Which  him  had  sought  through  trouble  and 
long  strife, 

Yet  had  refusde  a  god  that  her  had  sought 
to  wife. 

XVII 

In  this  sad  plight  he  walked  here  and  there, 
And  romed  round  about  the  rocke  in  vaine. 
As  he  had  lost  him  selfe,  he  wist  not  where; 
Oft  listening  if  he  mote  her  heare  againe, 
And  still  bcmoning  her  unworthy  paine: 
Like  as  an  hynde  whose  calfe  is  falne  un- 

wares 
Into  some  pit,  where  she  him  heares  com- 

plaine. 
An  hundred  times  about  the  pit  side  fares, 
Right  sorrowfully  mourning  her  bereaved 


cares. 


XVIII 


And  now  by  this  the  feast  was  throughly 

ended. 
And  every  one  gan  homeward  to  resort. 
Which  seeing,  Marinell  was  sore  offended, 
That  his  departure  thence   should  be  so 

short, 
And  leave  his  love  in  that  sea^walled  fort. 
Yet  durst  he  not  his  mother  disobay; 
But  her  attending  in  full  seemly  sort. 
Did  march  amongst  the  many  all  the  way: 
And  all  the  way  did  inly  moume,  like  one 

astray. 

XIX 

Being  returned  to  his  mothers  bowre, 
In  solitary  silence  far  from  wight, 
He  gan  record  the  lamentable  stowre 
In  which  his  wretched  love  lay  day  and 

night, 
For  his  deare  sake,  that  ill  deserv'd  that 

plight: 
The  thought  whereof  empierst  his  hart  so 

deepe, 
That  of  no  worldly  thing  he  tooke  delight; 
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Ne  dayly  food  did  take,  ne  nightly  sleepe, 
But  pyn'd,  and  moum'd,  and  languisht,  and 
alone  did  weepe; 

XX 

That  in  short  space  his  wonted  chearefuU 

hew 
Gan  fade,  and  lively  spirits  deaded  quight: 
His  cheeke  bones  raw,  and  eie-pits  hollow 

grew. 
And  brawney  armes  had  lost  their  knowen 

might, 
That  nothmg  like  hiinselfe  he  seem'd  in 

sight. 
Ere  long  so  weake  of  limbe,  and  sicke  of 

love 
He  woxe,  that  lengcr  ho  note  stand  up- 
right, 
But  to  his  bed  was  brought,  and  layd  above. 
Like  ruefuU  ghost,  unable  once  to  stirrc  or 

move. 

XXI 

Which  when  his  mother  saw,  she  in  her 

mind 
Was  troubled  sore,  ne  wist  well  what  to 

weene, 
Ne  could   by  search  nor  any  meanes  out 

find 
The  secret  cause  and  nature  of  his  tccne. 
Whereby  she  might  apply  some  medicine; 
But  weeping  day  and  night,  did  him  attend. 
And  mourn'd  to  see  her  lossc  before  her 

eyne. 
Which  griev*d  her  more  that  she  it  could 

not  mend: 
To  see  an  helpelesse  evill  double  griefe 

doth  lend. 

XXII 

Nought  could  she  read  the  roote  of  his 

disease, 
Ne  weene  what  mister  maladie  it  is, 
Whereby  to  seeke  some  meanes  it  to  ap- 
pease. 
Most  did  she  thinke,  but  most  she  thought 

amis, 
That  that  same  former  fatall  woimd  of  his 
Whyleare  by  Tryphon  was  not  throughly 

healed. 
But  closely  rankled  under  th'  orifis: 
Least  did  she  thinke,  that  which  he  most 

concealed, 
riiat  love  it  was,  which  in  his  hart  lay 
unrevealed. 


xxni 

Therefore  to  Tryphon  she  ftciine  do 
And  him  doth  ohyde  as  fiJae  and 

lent, 
That  fayld  the  trust  which  the  in 

plasty 
To  cure  her  sonne,  as  he  his  &uth  \ 
Who  now  was  falne  into  new  langi 
Of  his  old  hurt,  which  waa  not  tl 

cured. 
So  backe  he  came  unto  her  patient 
Where  searching  every  part,  her 

sured, 
That  it  was  no  old  sore  which  his  n 

procured; 

xxrv 

But  that  it  was  some  other  maladi 
Or  griefe  unkuowue,  which  he  c 

disceme: 
So  left  he  her  withouten  remedie. 
Then  gan  her  heart  to  faint,  and  < 

eame, 
And  inly  troubled  was,  the  tmth  t< 
Unto  himselfe  she  came,  and  him  I 
Now  with  faire  speches,  now  wit) 

nings  steme, 
If  ought  lay  hidden  in  his  gricTed 
It  to  reveale:  who  still  her  answer 

was  nought. 

XXV 

Nathlesse  she  rested  not  so  satisfic 
But  leaving  watry  gods,  as  bootinj 
Unto  the  shinie  heaven  in  haste  sh 
And    thence    Apollo,    king    of 

brought. 
Apollo  came;  who,  soone  as  he  hac 
Through  his  dis^uw,  did  by  an^ 

And 
That    he   did    languish   of   some 

thought, 
The  which  afflicted  his  engrieved  i 
Which  love  he  red  to  be,  that  le 

living  kind. 

XXVI 

Which  when  he  had  unto  his  moth) 
She  gan  thereat  to  fret  and  greatly 
And  comming  to  her  sonne,  gan 

scold 
And  ch^de  at  him,  that  made  1 

lieve: 
But  afterwards  she  gan  him  soft  ^ 
And  wooe  with  faire  intieatiey  to 
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;h  of  the  nymphes  his  heart  so  sore  did 

mieve; 
sure   she  weend  it  was  some  one  of 

those 
be  had  lately  seene,  that  for  his  love 

lie  chose. 

XX  vn 

lesse  she  feared  that  same  fatall  read, 

warned  him  of  womens  love  he  ware: 

:h    being   ment  of   mortall   creatures 

sead, 
Love  of  nymphes  she  thought  she  need 

not  care, 
promist   him,   what   ever   wight   she 

weare, 
;  she  her  love  to  him  would  shortly 

gaine: 
e  her  told:  but  soone  as  she  did  heare 
t  Florimell  it  was,  which  wrought  his 

paine, 
gan  a  fresh  to  chafe,  and  grieve  in  every 

yaine. 

XXVIII 

since  she  saw  the  streight  extremitie, 
rhich  his  life  unluckily  was  layd, 
as  no  time  to  scan  the  prophecie, 
Bther  old  Proteus  true  or  false  had  sayd, 
t  his  decay  should  happen  by  a  mayd : 
late,  in  death,  of  daunger  to  advize, 
ove  forbid  him  that  is  life  denayd : 
rather  gan  in  troubled  mind  devize 
f  she  that  ladies  libertie  might  enter- 
prize. 

XXIX 

Proteus  selfe   to   sew  she  thought  it 

vaine, 
)  was  the  root  and  worker  of  her  woe, 
unto  any  meaner  to  complaine; 
unto  g^eat  King  Neptune  selfe  did  goe, 
on  her  knee  before  him  falling  lowe, 
le  humble  suit  unto  his  Majestic, 
^unt  to  her  her  sonnes  life,  which  his 

foe, 
Tiell  tyrant,  had  presumpteouslie 
wicked  doome  condemn'd  a  wretched 

death  to  die. 

XXX 

whom   God  Neptune,  softly  smyling, 

thus: 
lighter,  me  seemes  of  double  wrong  ye 

plaine, 


Gainst  one  that  hath  both  wronged  you  and 

us: 
For  death  t'  adward  I  ween'd  did  apper- 

taine 
To  none  but  to  the  seas  sole  soveraine. 
Read  therefore  who  it  is,  which  this  hath 

wrought, 
And   for  what  cause;  the  truth  discover 

plaine. 
For  never  wight  so  evill  did  or  thought, 
But  would  some  rightful!  cause  pretend, 

though  rightly  nought.' 

XXXI 

To  whom  she  answerd:  *  Then  it  is  by  name 
Proteus,  that  hath  ordayn'd  my  sonne  to 

die; 
For  that  a  waift,  the   which  by  fortune 

came 
Upon  your  seas,  he  claym'd  as  propertie : 
And  yet  nor  his,  nor  his  in  equitie, 
But  yours  the  waift  by  high  prerogative. 
Therefore  I  humbly  crave  your  Majestie, 
It  to  replevie,  and  my  sonne  reprive: 
So  shall  you  by  one  gift  save  all  us  three 

alive.' 

XXXII 

He  graimted  it:  and  streight  his  warrant 

made. 
Under  the  sea-gods  scale  autenticall, 
Commaunding  Proteus  straight  t'  enlarge 

the  mayd 
Which,  wandring  on  his  seas  imperiall, 
He  lately  tooke,  and  sithence  kept  as  thrall. 
Which  she  receiving  with  meete  thankef  ul- 

nesse. 
Departed  straight  to  Proteus  therewithal!: 
Who,  reading  it  with  inward  loathfulnesse, 
Was  grieved  to  restore  the  pledge  he  did 

possesse. 

XXXIII 

Yet  durst  he  not  the  warrant  to  withstand, 
But  unto  her  delivered  Florimell. 
Whom  she  receiving  by  the  lilly  hand, 
Admyr'd  her  beautie  much,  as  she  mote 

well ; 
For  she  all  living  creatures  did  excell; 
And  was  right  joyous,  that  she  gotten  had 
So  faire  a  wife  for  her  sonne  Marinell. 
So  home  with  her  she  streight  the  virgin 

lad. 
And  shewed  her  to  him,  then  being  sore 

bestad. 
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Who  soone  as  he  beheld  that  angels  face, 
Adorn'd  with  all  divine  perfection. 
His  cheared  heart  ef tsoones  away  gaii  chace 
Sad  death,  revived  with  her  sweet  inspec- 
tion. 
And  feeble  spirit  inly  felt  refection; 
As  withered  weed  through  cruell  winters 

tine, 
That  feeles  the  warmth  of  sunny  beames 

reflection, 
Liftes   up  his  head,  that  did   before  de- 
cline. 
And  gins  to  spread  his  leafe  before  the  faire 
sunshine. 

XXXV 

Right  so  himselfe  did  Marinell  upreare. 
When   he   in   place   his  dearest   love   did 

And  though  his  limbs  could  not  his  bodie 

beare, 
Ne  former  strength  retume  so  suddenly, 
Yet  chearef  uU  signes  he  shewed  outwardly. 
Ne  lesse  was  she  in  secret  liart  affected. 
But  that  she  masked  it  with  modestie. 
For  feare  she  should  of  lightnesse  be  de- 
tected: 
W^hit'h   to  another  place   I   leave   to   be 
perfected. 


THE   FIFTH   BOOKE 

OF  THE   FAERIE  QUEENE 

CONTAVNING 

THE  LEGEND   OF  ARTEGALL 

OR 
OF  JUSTICE 


So  oft  as  I  with  state  of  present  time 
The  image  of  the  antique  world  compare. 
When  as  mans  age  was  in  his  freshest  prime. 
And  the  first  blossome  of  faire  vertue  bare. 
Such  oddes  I  finde  twixt  those,  and  these 

which  are, 
As  that,  through  long  continuance  of  his 

course, 
Me  seemes  the  world  is  runne  quite  out  of 

square 
From  the  first  point  of  his  appointed  sourse, 
And  being  once  amisse,  g^wes  daily  wourse 

and  wourse. 


II 

For  from  the  golden  age,  that  ibit  i 

named, 
It 's  now  at  earst  become  a  stonie      : 
And  men  themselves,  the  which 

were  framed 
Of  earthly  mould,  and  form'd  of  fled 

bone. 
Are  now  transformed  into  hardest  rtoit: 
Such  as  behind  their  backs  (so  faacki 

bred) 
Were  throwne  by  Pyrrha  and  Deoeili 
And  if  then  those  may  any  worse  be  tm. 
They  into  that  ere  long  will  be  d^gendi 

III 

Let  none  then  blame  me,  if  in  disriplisi 
Of  vertue  and  of  civill  uses  lore, 
I  doe  not  forme  them  to  the  comnunlir 
Of  present  dayes,  which    are   car 

sore, 
But  to  the  antique  use  which  was  of  joi% 
When  good  was  onely  for  it  selfe  despA 
And  aU  men  sought  their  owne,  aadioM 

no  more; 
When  Justice  was  not  for  moat  meed  o^ 

hvred. 
But  simple  Truth  did  rayne,  and  was  of  iB 

admyred. 

IV 

For  that  which  all  men  then  did  itft* 

caU 
Is  now  cald  vice;  and  that  which  fiee 

bieht, 
Is  now  bight  vertue,  and  so  iu*d  of  ilk  ^ 
Right  now  is  wrong,  and  wrong  that  mi  > 

right. 
As  all  things  else  in  time  are  ebatf|P 

quight. 
Ne  wonder;  for  the  heavens  revofaitio* 
Is  wandred  farre  from  where  it  M  ^ 

pight. 
And  so  doe  make  contrarie  constitiitioi 
Of  all  this  lower  world,  toward  his  ^^0^ 

lution. 


For  who  so  list  into  the  heavens  k 
And  search  the   courses  of  the  iv* 

spheares. 
Shall  find  that  from  the  point  irii 

first  tooke 
Their  setting  forth,  in  these  few 

yeares 
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J  all  are  wandred   much;  that  plaine 

appeares. 
that  same  golden  fleecy  Ram,  which 

bore 
ixus  and  Helle  from  their  stepdames 

feares, 
h  now  forgot  where  be   was  plast   of 

yore, 
[  shouldred  liath  the  Bull,  which  fayre 

£uropa  bore. 

VI 

,  eke  the  Bull  hath  with  his  bow-bent 
home 

hardly  butted   those   two  Twinnes  of 
Jove, 

t  they  have  cnisht  the  Crab,  and  quite 
him  borne 

►  the  g^eat  Nemcean  Lions  grove. 

low  all  range,  and  doe  at  randon  rove 

of  their  proper  places  farre  away, 

[  all  this  world  with  them  amisse  doe 
move, 
all   his  creatures   from  their  course 

astray, 
they  arrive  at  their  last  ruinous  de- 
cay. 

VII 

is  that  same  great   glorious   lampe  of 

ligiit, 

i  doth  enlumine  all  these  lesser  fyres, 
setter  case,  ne  keepes  his  course  more 

right, 
is  miscaried  with  the  other  spheres, 
since  the  terme  of  fourteene  hundred 

yeres, 
t    learned    Ptolomsee    his    hight    did 

take, 
is  declyned  from  that  marke  of  theirs 
h  thirtie  miimtes  to  the  southerne  lake; 
t  makes  me  f  eare  in  time  he  will  us  quite 

forsake. 

VIII 

.  if  to  those  Egyptian  wisards  old, 
ich  in  star-read  were  wont  have  best  in- 
sight, 
h  may  be  given,  it  is  by  them  told, 
t  since    the  time  they  first   tooke  the 

sunnes  hight, 
re  times  his  place  he  shifted   hath  in 

sight, 
I  twice  hath  risen  where  he  now  doth 
west. 


And  wested   twice   where   he   ought   risQ 

aright. 
But  most  is  Mars  amisse  of  all  the  rest, 
And  next  to  him  old  Satume,  that  was  wont 

be  best 

IX 

For  during    Satumes   ancient    raigne  it's 

sayd 
That  all    the   world   with  goodnesse  did 

abound: 
All  loved  vertue,  no  man  was  affrayd 
Of  force,  ne  fraud  in  wight  was  to  be  found: 
No  warre  was  knowne,  no  dreadfull  trom- 

pets  sound, 
Peace  universall   rayn'd  mongst  men  and 

beasts. 
And  all   things  freely   grew   out  of    the 

ground: 
Justice    sate    high    ador'd    with    solemne 

feasts. 
And  to  all  people  did  divide  her  dred  be- 

hcasts. 


Most  sacred  vertue  she  of  all  the  rest, 
Resembling  God  in  his  imperiall  might; 
Whose   soveraiue    powre    is    herein  most 

exprest, 
That  both  to   good  and   bad   he   dealeth 

right, 
And  all  his  workes  with  justice  hath  be- 

dight. 
That  powre  he  also  doth  to  princes  lend, 
And  makes  them  like  himselfe  in  glorious 

sight. 
To  sit  in  his  owne  seate,  his  cause  to  end. 
And  rule  his  people  right,  as  he  doth  re- 
commend. 

XI 

Dread  soverayne  goddesse,  that  doest  high- 
est sit 
In  seate  of  judgement,  in   th'  Almighties 

stead. 
And  with  magnificke  might  and  wondrous 

wit 
Doest  to  thy  people  righteous  doome  aread, 
That    furthest  nations  Riles  with  awfull 

dread. 
Pardon  the  boldnesse  of  thy  basest  thrall. 
That  dare  discourse  of  so  aivine  a  read, 
As  thy  great  justice  praysed  over  all: 
The   instrumpnt  whereof,   loe  I    here   thy 
Artegall. 
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CANTO  I 

Artegall  tnjn'd  in  Justice  1ot6 
Ireiiaes  quest  punewed ; 

He  doeth  avenge  ou  Sanglier 
Hi«  ladiefl  bloud  embrewed. 


Though  vertuc  then  were  held  in  highest 

price, 
In  those  old  times  of  which  I  doe  intreat, 
Yet  then  likewise  the   wicked    seede   of 

vice 
Began  to  spring;  which  shortly  grew  full 

great. 
And  with  their  hoiighes  the  gentle  plants 

did  beat. 
But  evermore  some  of  the  vertuous  race 
Rose  up,  ins])ired  with  heroicke  heat, 
That  ci*opt  the  branches  of  tl.e  sient  base, 
And  with  struncr  hand  their  f  ruitf ull  ranck- 

ues  did  deface. 

II 

Such  first  was  Bacchus,  that  with  furious 

might 
All  th*  East,  before  untamed,  did  overronne. 
And  wrong  repressed,  and  establisht  right. 
Which  lawlesse  men  had  formerlv  fordonner 
There   Justice  first  her  princely  rule   be- 

gonne. 
Next  Hercules  his  like  cnsample  shewed, 
Who  all   the  West  with   equall   conquest 

wonnc*, 
And  monstrous  tyrants  with  his  club  sub- 
dewed  ; 
The   club  of  Justice   dread,  with   kingly 
jiowre  endewi^. 

Ill 

And  such  was  he  of  whom  I  have  to  tell, 
The  champion  of  true  Justice,  Artegall : 
Whom  (as  yo  lately  mote  romomlKT  well) 
An  hnnl  adventure,  which  did  then  befall, 
Int(»  n'dt)uhttMl  j)orill  forth  did  call; 
That  was  to  succour  a  distressed  dame, 
Wh(mi  a  strong  tjTant  did  unjustly  thrall, 
And  from  the  heritage  which  slie  did  clame 
Did  with  strong  hand  witlihold :  Grantorto 


was  his  name. 


IV 


Wheref(»rc  the  lady,  which  Eircna  hight. 
Did  to  tlie  Faery  Qucene  her  wayaddn'sse, 
T<»  whom  complayning  her  afilictod  plight, 
She  her  bcsouglit  of  gnitious  redresse. 


That  soveiaine   qneene,  that  mig^ 

peresse, 
Whose  glorie  is  to   aide   all  so] 

pore, 
And  of  weake  princes  to  be  patronei 
Chose  Artegall  to  right  her  to  restc 
For  that  to  her  he  seem'd  best  i 

righteous  lore. 


For  Artegall  in  justice  was  npbron 
Even  from  the  cradle  of  his  infuici 
And  all  the  depth  of  rigfatf  ull  doo 

taught 
By  faire  Astrssa,  with  great  uidiist 
\\  hilest  here  on  earth  uie  lived  mc 
For  till  the  world  from  his  perfect) 
into  all  filth  and  foule  iniqmtie, 
Astrsea  here  mongst  earthly  men  di 
And  in  the  rules  of  justice  them  in 

well. 

VI 

Whiles  through  the  world  she  w 

this  sort, 
Upon  a  day  she  found  this  gentle  < 
.  Amongst  his    peres   playing   hii 

s])ort: 
Whom  seeing  fit,  and  with  no  ci 

filde. 
She  did  allure  with   gifts  and 

milde 
To  wend  with  her.   So  thence  ! 

she  brought 
Into  a  cave  from  companie  exilde, 
In  which  she  noursled  him,  till  j 

raught, 
And  all  the  discipline  of  justioe  t 

taught. 

VII 

There  she  him  taught  to  weigh  hi 

and  wrong 
In  equall  ballance  with  due  reo 
And  equitie  to  measure  out  aloni^, 
According  to  the  line  of  conscieno 
When  so  it  needs  with  rigour 

pence. 
Of  all  the  which,  for  want  there 

kind, 
She  caused  him  to  make  ezperien 
UiK>n   wvld  beasts,  which  the  i 

did  find. 
With  uTongfull  powre  oppfMung 

their  kind. 
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VIII 

3  she  him  trayned,  and  thus  she  him 

taught, 
ill  the   skill   of  deeming   wrong  and 

right, 
ill   the   ripeuesse   of   mans   yeares   he 

raught; 
t  even  wilde  beasts  did  f eare  his  awf ull 

sight, 
men  admyr*d  his  overruling  might; 
my  liv'd  on  ground,  that   dui'st  with- 
stand 
dreadful!  heast,  much  lesse  him  match 

in  fight, 
t)ide  the  horror  of  his  wreakfull  hand, 
en  so  he  list  in  wrath  lift  up  his  steely 

brand. 

IX 

ich  steely  brand,  to  make  him  dreaded 

more, 
gave  unto  him,  gotten  by  her  slight 

I  earnest  search,  where  it  was  kept  in 

store 
Foves  etemall  house,  unwist  of  wight, 
;e  he  him  self  e  it  us'd  in  that  great  fight 
st  the  Titans,  that  whylome  rebelled 
highest   heaven;    Chrysaor   it  was 
hight; 
ysaor  that  all  other  swords  excelled, 

II  proved  in  that  same  day,  when  Jove 

those  gyants  quelled. 

X 

of  most  perfect  metall  it  was  made, 
ipred  with  adamant  amongst  the  same, 
garnislit  all  with  gold  upon  the  blade 
:oodly  wise,  whereof  it  tooke  his  name, 
.  was  of  no  lesse  vertue  then  of  fame : 
there  no  substance  was  so  firme  and 

hard, 
it  would  pierce  or  cleave,  where  so  it 

came; 
finy  armour  could  his  dint  out  ward ; 
wheresoever  it  did  light,  it  throughly 
shard. 

XI 

f  when  the    world   with   sinne  gan  to 

abound, 
•aea  loathing  lenger  here  to  space 
igst  wicked  men,  in  whom  no  truth  she 

found, 
im*d  to  heaven,  whence  she  derived  her 

race; 


Where  she  hath  now  an  everlasting  place, 
Mongst  those  twelve  signes  which  mghtly 

we  doe  see 
The  heavens  bright-shining  baudricke  to  en- 

chace ; 
And  is  the  Virgin,  sixt  in  her  degree, 
And  next  her  selfe  her  righteous   ballance 

hanging  bee. 

XII 

But  when  she  parted  hence,  she  left  het 

groome, 
An  yron  man,  which  did  on  her  attend 
Alwayes,  to  execute  her  stedfast  doome, 
And  willed  him  with  Artegall  to  wend, 
And  doe  what  ever  thing  he  did  intend. 
His  name  was  Talus,  made  of  yron  mould, 
Immoveable,  resistlesse,  without  end; 
Who  in  his  hand  an  yron  flale  did  hould, 
With  which  he   thresht  out  falshood,  and 

did  truth  unfould. 

XIII 

He  now  went  with  him  in  this  new  inquest, 
Him  for  to  aide,  if  aide  hechaunst  toneede, 
Against  that  cruell  tyrant,  which  opprest 
Tlie  faire  Irena  with  his  foule  misdeede, 
And  kept  the  crowne  in  which  she  should 

succeed. 
And  now  together  on  their  way  they  bin, 
When  as  they  saw  a  squire  in  squallid  weed, 
Lamenting  sore  his  sorowfull  sad  tyne. 
With   many  bitter  teares  shed  from  his 

blubbred  eyne. 

XIV 

To  whom  as  they  approched,  they  espide 
A  sorie  sight,  as  ever  scene  with  eye; 
An  headlesse  ladie  lying  him  beside. 
In  her  owne  blood  all  wallow'd  wofully. 
That  her  gay  clothes  did  in  discolour  die. 
Much  was  he  moved  at  that  ruefuU  sight; 
And  flamed   with   zeale  of  vengeance   in- 
wardly, 
He  askt  who  had  that  dame  so  fouly  dight; 
Or  whether  his  owne   hand,   or  whether 
other  wight  ? 

XV 

*  Ah,  woe  is  me,  and  well  away  !  *  quoth  hee, 
Bursting  forth  teares,  like  springs  out  of  a 

banke, 

*  That  ever  I  this  dismall  day  did  see  I 
Full  farre  was  I  from  thinking  such  a 

pranke; 
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y«irt  l.tt#;  1^^M«  it  veR.  ftul  B»y!:Mlt  thanke, 
If  J  t:^ouM  troLmut  xhokt  I  bftTe  doeii  tht 

Tikmt  I  fXi'/U:  dnttkf:  the  ci^  wbctwff  ihe 

Hut  tbftt  I  »fa/jold  di«  ji^iltw  of  the  bhune, 
'fht:  wLi/.'h  an//ther  <bdt  who  mtnr  h  fled 

with  hltSiUH:.* 

XVI 

« Who  wu  it  then,'  Mivd  Artegall,  '  that 

T*  rou j;ht  ? 
Ari/l  why  ?  d'^  it  decUre  onto  me  trew.' 
'  A  kijij^ht/  hsud  be, '  if  knight  be  maj  be 

thouf^ht,  I 

'Hiat  did  faiii  band  in  hulies  blond  embrew,    , 
And  for  no  csiumsf  but  tui  I  shall  vou  shew.  ' 
Thi.n  liny  aA  I  in  iK^lace  sate  hereby 
With  a  fay  re  love,  whose  loue  I  now  do  ; 

rew,         ^  .       .  ! 

Then;  f-aine  i\/w  knight,  having  in  com- 

|jani«; 
ThiH  liickhr.ss';  lailie,  which  now  here  doth 

headJeiiHe  !»;. 

XVIE 

'  lie,  whether  mine  seem'd  fayrer  in  his 

Or  that  he  wexwl  weary  of  his  ownc, 
Woulri  change  with  me;  but  I  did  itdenye; 
So  did  the  ladieH  Iwth,  as  may  be  knowne: 
Hut  he,  whoHe   spirit  was  with  pride  up- 

hlowne, 
Would  not  m  rent  eontentcd  with  his  right. 
Hut   having   from    his  courser  her  downe 

thrownc*, 
Fn)  me  n^ft  mine  away  by  lawlesse  might. 
And  on  hiH  Htecd  her  set,  to  beare  her  out 

of  sight. 

XVIII 

*  Whit^h  wh(*n  his  ladie  saw,  she  foUow'd 

faHt, 
And  on  him  catching  hold,  gan  loud  to  crie 
Not  HO  to  leave  her,  nor  away  to  cast. 
Hut  nithcr  of  his  hand  besought  to  die. 
With  that  his  sword  he  drew  all  wratli- 

fully, 
And  at  one  stroke  crept  off  her  head  with 

Hcorne, 
In  that  same  place  whereas  it  now  doth 

lie. 
So  he  mv  love  away  with  him  hath  borne, 
And  left  me  hero,  botli  his  and  mine  owue 

love  to  mornc.' 


Afead,'  Kjd  he,  •  vUeh  wmy  tfaeady 


Aad  hr  what  marices  mar  he  be  b 


*» 


*  To  ho|ie,'  qootii  be,  '  kun  loone  to  fva 


That  hence  ao  long  departed,  is  bat  t 
Hut  yet  he  pricked  over  Tonder  plaiae^ 
Aad  as  I  marked,  bore  upon  his  shield, 
Hy  whieh  it's  easie  him  to  know  agaii^ 
A  broken  swoid  within  a  bloodie  fieU: 
Expressing  well  his  Datnie,  whieh 
did  wield.' 


Xo  sooner  sayd,  bnt  streight  he  after  leii 
His  yron  page,  who  him  pursew'd  lo  lidt 
As  that  it  seem'd  above  the  ground  he  ^ 
For  he  was  swift  as  swallow  in  her  f 
And  strong  as  lyon  in  his  lordly  mi^ 
It  was  not  long  before  he  overtooke 
Sir  Sanglier  (so  eleeped  was  that  kmslt)! 
Whom  at  the  first  he  ghessed  by  his  k 
And  by  the  other  mazkies  whieh  of  hh       *■ 
he  tooke. 

XXI 

He  bad  him  stay,  and  backe  with  bin  n* 

tire; 
W^ho,  full  of  scome  to  be  comnoaimded  i^ 
The  lady  to  alight  did  eft  require, 
Whilest  he  reformed  that  uncivill  fb: 
And  streight  at  him  with  all  his  force  tt 

go- 
Who  mov'd  no  more  therewith,  then  w 

a  rocke 
Is  lightly  stricken  with  some  stones  t     ^ 
Hut  to  him  leaping,  lent  him  such  a  k 
That  on  the  ground   he  layd  him       * 

sencelesse  blocke. 

XXII 

Hut  ere  he  could  him  selfe  recnre  agiB^ 
Him  in  his  iron  paw  he  seized  had; 
That  when  he  wak't  out  of  his  warelec* 

paine. 
He  found  him  selfe,  unwist,  so  ill  be>tid» 
That  lim  he  could  not  wag.    Thense  m 

him  lad. 
Hound  like  a  beast  appointed  to  the  ^vK 
The  sight  whereof  the  lady  sore  >^^„ 
And  fain'd  to  fly  for  feare  of  being  thwHj^ 
Hut  he  her  quickly  stayd,  and  font  (o  ««■ 

withall. 
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XXIII 

en    to    the    place    they    came,  where 

Artegall 
that  same  caref  ull  squire  did  then  abide, 
creutly  gan  him  to  demamid  of  all, 
did  betwixt  him  and  that  squire  betide. 

0  with  sterue  countenance  and  indignant 

pride 
aunswere,   that    of   all  he   guiltlesse 
stood, 

1  his  accuser  thereuppon  defide: 
neither  he  did  shed  that  ladies  bloud, 

*  tooke  away  his  love,  but   his   owne 
proper  good. 

XXIV 

U  did  the  squire  perceive  him  selfe  too 

weake, 
aunswere  his  defiaunce  in  the  field, 
I   rather  chose   his   challenge    off    to 

breake, 
n  to  approve  his  right  with  speare  and 
shield, 
•ather  guilty  chose  him  selfe  to  yield. 
Artegall  by  signes  perceiving;  plaine 
t  he  it  was  not  which  that  lady  kild, 
that  strange  knight,  the  fairer  love  to 

gaine, 
cast  about  by  sleight  the  truth  there- 
out to  straine ; 

XXV 

sayd:  *  Now  sure  this  doubtfull  causes 

right 
hardly  but  by  sacrament  be  tride, 
ilse  by  ordele,  or  by  blooddy  fight; 
t  ill  perhaps  mote  fall  to  either  side, 
if  ye  please  that  I  your  cause  decide, 
laps  I  may  all  further  quarrell  end, 
e  will  sweare  my  judgement  to  abide.' 
reto  they  both  did  franckly  condiscend, 

to  his  doome  with  listfull  cares   did 
both  attend. 

XXVI 

b  then,'  sayd  he,  *ye   both   the   dead 

deny, 
both  the  living  lady  claime  your  right, 
both  the  dead  and  living  equally 
ided  be  betwixt  you  here  in  sight, 
each  of  either  take  his  share  aright, 
looke,  who  does  dissent   from  this  my 

read, 
for  a  twelve  moneths  day  shall  in  de- 

spight 


Beare  for  his  penaunce  that  sam^   ladies 

head; 
To  witnesse  to  the  world  that  she  by  him  h 

dead.' 

XXVII 

Well  pleased  with  that  doome   was  Sail- 

gliere, 
And  off  red  streight  the  lady  to  be  slaine. 
But  that  same  squire,  to  whom   she   was 

more  dere. 
When  as  he  saw  she  should  be  cut  in  twaine, 
Did  yield,  she  rather  should  with  him  re- 

maine 
Alive,  then  to  him  selfe  be  shared  dead; 
And  rather  then  his  love  should    suffer 

paine. 
He  chose  with  shame  to  beare  that  ladies 

head. 
True  love  despiseth  shame,  when  life  ii 

cald  in  dread. 

XXVIII 

Whom  when  so  willine  Artegall  perceaved, 
'  Not  so,  thou  squire,    he  sayd,  '  but  thine 

I  deeme 
The    living    lady,   which    from    thee    be 

reaved: 
For  worthy  thou  of  her  doest  rightly  seeme. 
And  you,  sir  knight,  that  love  so  light  es- 

teeme, 
As  that  ye  would  for  little  leave  the  samd, 
Take  here  your  owne,  that  doth  you  bett 

beseeme, 
And  with  it  beare  the  burden  of  defame ; 
Your  owne  dead  ladies  head,  to  tell  abrode 

your  shame.' 

XXIX 

But  Sangliere  disdained  much  his  doome. 
And  sternly  gan  repine  at  his  beheast; 
Ne  would  for  ought  obay,  as  did  become. 
To    beare    that    ladies    bead    before  his 

breast: 
Untill  that  Talus  had  his  pride  represt, 
And  forced  him,  maulgre,  it  up  to  reare. 
Who  when  he  saw  it  bootelesde  to  resist. 
He  tooke  it  up,  and  thence  with  him  did 

beare. 
As  rated  spluiiell  takes  his  btirdeh  up  for 

feare. 

XXX 

Much  did  that  squire  Sir  Arteeall  adore, 
For  his  great  justice,  held  in  high  regard; 
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And  as  his  squire  him  offred  evermore 
To  serve,  for  want  of  other  meete  reward, 
And  weud  with  him  on  his  adventure  hard. 
But  he  thereto  would  by  no  meanes  con- 
sent; 
But  leaving  him,  forth  on  his  journey  far'd: 
Ne  wight  with  Mm  but  onely  Talus  went; 
They  two  enough   t' encounter  an   whole 
regiment. 


CANTO  II 

Art^fall  hearea  of  Florimell ; 

D«Ms  with  the  Pagau  fight : 
Him  sUies,  drownes  Lady  Munera, 

Does  race  her  castle  quight. 


Nought  is  more  honorable  to  a  knight, 
Ne  better  doth  beseeme  brave  chevalry. 
Then  to  defend  the  feeble  in  their  right, 
And  wrong  redresse  in  such  as  wend  awry. 
Whilome  those  great  heroes  got  thereby 
Their    greatest  glory,   for  their  rightfull 

decdes, 
And  j)lace  deserved  with  the  gods  on  hy. 
Herein  the  noblesse  of  this  knight  exceedes. 
Who  now  to  perils  great  for  justice  sake 

procecdes. 

II 

To  which  as  he  now  was  unpon  the  way. 
He   chaunst  to   meet  a  awarfe   in  hasty 

course ; 
Whom   he   required   his   forward   hast   to 

stay, 
Till  he  of  tidings  mote  with  him  discourse. 
Ix)th  was  the  dwarfe,  yet  did  he  stay  per- 

forae. 
And  gan  of  sundry  newes  his  store  to  tell, 
As  to  his  memory  they  had  recourse: 
But  chicfely  of  the  fairest  Florimell, 
How  she  WHS  found  agaiue,  and  spousde  to 

Marinell. 

Ill 

For  this  was  Dony,  Florimels  owne  dwarfe. 
Whom    having    lost    (as   ye   have    heard 

whyloaiv) 
And  finding  in  the  way  the  scattred  scarf e. 
The  fortune  of  her  life  longtime  did  feare. 
But  of  her  health  when  Artegall  did  heare, 
And  safe  rcturne,  he  was  full  inly  glad, 
And  askt  hhn  where  and  when  her  bridale 

ohearo 


I 


Should  be  solenmiz'd:  for  if  time  hi 
He  would  be  there,  and  honor 
spousallad. 

IV 

<  Within  three  daies,' quoth  he, '  II I 
It  will  be  at  the  CasUe  of  the  Stroi 
What  time,  if  naught  me  let,  I  will 
To  doe  her  service,  so  as  I  am  boik 
But  in  ray  way  a  little  here  beyooid 
A  cursed  cruell  Sarazin  doth  wonn 
That  keepes  a  bridges  paasige  h 

hond. 
And  many  errant  knights  hath 

donne; 
That  makes  all  men  for  feaze  thit 

for  to  shonne.' 


*  What  mister  wight,'  quoth  he, ' 

far  hence 
Is  he,  that  doth  to  travellers  such  b 

*  He  is,'  said  he,  *  a  man  of  great  d 
Expert  in  battell  and  in  deedes  of 
And    more     emboldned    by  the 

charmes. 
With  which  his  daughter  doth 

support; 
Having  great    lordships  got  am 

farmes, 
Through  strong  oppression  of  b 

extort; 
By  which  he  stil  them  holds,  an 

with  strong  effort 

VI 

*  And  dayly  he  his  wrongs  encreasi 
For  never  wight  he  lets  to  passe  t 
Over  his  bridge,  albee  he  nch  or  ] 
But  he  him  makes  his  passage-pei 
Else  he  doth  hold  him  oacke  or  bi 
Thereto  he  hath  a  groome  of  evill 
Whose  scalp  is  bare,  that  bondage 

wray, 
Which  pols  and  pils  the  poore  i 

wize; 
But  he    him  selfe  nppon  the  i 

tyrannize. 

vn 

*  His  name  is  hight  PoUente,  r 
For  that  he  is  so  puissant  and  awn 
That  with  his  powre  he  all  doth  O' 
And  makes  them  subjeot  to    hi 

wrong; 
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J  sleight  he  eke  doth  under- 

.ge  he  custometh  to  fight, 
iiarrow,  but  exceedin*^  long; 
line  are  many  trap  fals  pight, 
ch  the  rider  downe  doth  fall 
jh  oversight. 

VIII 

eath  the  same  a  river  flowes, 
1  swift  and  dangerous  deepe 

1; 

th  whom  so  he  overthrowes, 
of  helpe  doth  headlong  fall; 
elfe,  through  practise  usuall, 
into  the  fioua,  and  there  as- 

ised  through  his  sodaine  fall, 
id  man  he  equally  dismaies, 
oth  them  drownes,  or  trayter- 
jlaies. 

IX 

he  take  the  spoile  of  them  at 
daughter  brings,  that  dwels 

y- 

;  comes  doth  take,  and  there- 

11 

f  her  wicked  threasury; 

ith  wrongs  hath  heaped  up  so 

rinces  she  in  wealth  exceedes, 
;  all  the  countrey  lying  ny 
enue  of  her  plenteous  meedes: 
\  Munera,  agreeing  with  her 
I. 


is  full  faire,  and  rich  attired, 
hands  and  silver  feete  beside, 
}rds  have  her  to  wife  desired: 
I  alldespiseth  for  great  pride.' 
'  life,'  sayd  he,  *  and  God  to 

ray  will  I  this  day  betake, 
>ridge,  whereas  he  doth  abide: 
B  thither  lead.*   No  more  he 

ard  forthright  his  ready  way 
ike. 

XI 

;e  he  came  within  a  while, 
3  bridge  he  ready  armed  saw 


The  Sarazin,  awayting  for  some  spoile. 
Who  as  they  to  the  passage  gan  to  draw, 
A  villaine  to  them  came  with  scull  all  raw. 
That  passage  money  did  of  them  require, 
Acconling  to  the  custome  of  their  law. 
To  whom  he  aunswerd  wroth, '  Loe !  there 

thy  hire;' 
And  with  that    word  bim    strooke,  that 

streight  he  did  expire. 

xn 

Which  when  the  Pagan  saw,  he  wezed 

wroth. 
And  streight  him  selfe  uato  the  fight  ad- 

drest, 
Ne  was  Sir  Artegall  behinde:  so  both 
Together  ran  with  ready  speares  in  rest. 
Right  in  the  midst,  whereas  they  brest  to 

brest 
Should  meete,  a  trap  was  letten  downe  to 

fall 
Into  the  iloud:  streight  leapt  the  oarle  nn- 

blest. 
Well  weening  that  his  foe  was  falne  withall: 
But  he  was  well  aware,  and  leapt  befoore 

his  fall. 

xm 

There  being  both  together  in  the  fiond, 

They  each  at  other  tyrannously  fiew; 

Ne  ought  the  water    cooled  their  wbot 

bloud, 
But  rather  in  them  kindled  choler  new. 
But  there  the  Paynim,  who  that  use  well 

knew 
To  fight  in  water,  great  advantage  had, 
That  oftentimes  him  nieh  he  overthrew: 
And  eke  the  courser  whereuppon  he  rad 
Could  swim  like  te  a  fish,  whiles  he  his 

backe  bestrad. 

XIV 

Which  oddes  when  as  Sir  Artegall  espide, 
He  saw  no  way  but  close  with  Tiim  in  hast; 
And  to  him  driving  strongly  downe  the 

tide, 
Uppon  his  iron  coUer  griped  fast, 
That  with  the  straint  his  wesand  nigfa  Im 

brast. 
There  they  together  strove  and  stroggled 

long, 
Either  the  other  from  his  steede  to  east;  • 
Ne  ever  Artegall  his  griple  strong 
Fop  «.y  thing  wold  &»^  bat  iSll  x^gm 

him  hong. 
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XV 

As  when  a  dolphin  and  a  sole  are  met 
In  the  wide  chauipian  of  the  ocean  plaine: 
With  cruell  chaufe  their  courages  they  whet, 
The  maysterdome   of    each    hy  force   to 

gaine, 
And  dreadfull  hattaile  twixt  them  do  dar- 

raine: 
They  snuf,  they  snort,  they  bounce,  they 

rage,  they  rore. 
That  all  the  sea,  disturbed  with  their  traine. 
Doth  frie  with  fome  above  the  surges  hore : 
Such  was  betwixt  these  two  the  trouble- 
some uprore. 

XVI 

So  Artegall  at  length  him  forst  forsake 
HiB    horses    backe,  for    dread    of    being 

drownd, 
And  to  his  handy  swimming  him  betake. 
Eftsoones  him  selfe  he  from  his  hold  un- 

bownd. 
And  then  no  ods  at  all  in  him  he  fownd: 
For  Artegall  in  swimmuig  skilfull  was. 
And  durst  the  depth  of  any  water  sownd. 
So  ouglit  each  knight,  that  use  of  perill  has, 
In   swimming  be  expert,  through  waters 

force  to  pas. 

XVII 

Then  very  doubtfuU  was  the  warres  event, 
Uncertaine  whether  had  the  better  side: 
For  both  were  skild  in  that  experiment, 
And  both  in  armes  well  traiud  and  throughly 

tride. 
But  Artegall  was  better  breath'd  beside. 
And  towards  th'  end  gprew  greater  in  his 

might. 
That  his  faint  foe  no  longer  could  abide 
His  puissance,  ne  beare  him  selfe  upright. 
But  from  the  water  to  the  land  betooke  his 

flight. 

xvni 

But  Artegall  pursewd  him  still  so  neare. 
With  bright  Chrysaor  in  his  cruell  hand. 
That,  as  his  head  he  gan  a  litle  reare 
Above  the  brincke,  to  tread  upon  the  land. 
He  smote  it  off,  that  tumbling  on  the  strand 
It  bit  the  earth  for  very  fell  despight. 
And  gnashed  with  his  teeth,  as  if  he  band 
High  God,  whose  g^oodnesse  he  despaired 

quight. 
Or  ourst  the  hand  which  did  that  vengeance 

on  him  dight. 


XIX 

His  corps  was  carried  downe  along  the  Ihj 
Whose   waters  with    his  filthy  Uood  i 

stayned: 
But  his  blasphemous  head,  that  all  nugU 

Bee, 
He  pitcht  upon  a  pole  on  high  oidtyned; 
Where  many  years  it  aftenmds  remtjned, 
To  be  a  mirrour  to  all  mighty  men, 
In  whose  right  hands  groat  power  ii 

tayn^ 
That  none  of  them  the  feeble  ovenen, 
But  alwaies  doe  their  powre  within  jid 

compasse  pen. 

XX 

That  done,  unto  the  castle  he  did  wend, 
In  which  tlie  Paynims  daugliter  did  ahU^ 
Guarded  of  many  which  did  her  defeid: 
Of  whom  he  entrance  sought,  but  ms  di- 

nide. 
And  with  rcprochf  ull  blasphemy  defide, 
Beaten  with  stones  downe  from  the  btttil' 

ment. 
That  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  aside; 
And  bad  his  servant  Talus  to  invent 
Which  way  he  enter  might  without  e 

germent. 

XXI 

Eftsoones  his  page  drew  to  the  oastle  { 
And  with  his  iron  flale  at  it  let  flie, 
That  all  the  warders  it  did  sore  amate^ 
The  which  erewhile  spake  so  reprochfallyi 
And  made  them  stoupe,  that  looked  0U^ 

so  hie. 
Yet  still  he  bet  and  bounst  uppon  the  dorei 
And  thimdred  strokes  thei-eon  so  hideo*' 

lie. 
That  all  the  peece  he  shaked  froa  tk 

flore. 
And  filled  all  the  house  with  hut  m 

great  uprore. 

XXII 

With  noise  whereof  the  lady  forth  9ppBU^ 
Uppon  the  castle  wall;  and  when  she  ** 
The  danngerous  state  in  which  she  fto4 

she  feared 
The  sad  effect  of  her  neare  overthrow; 
And  gan  entreat  that  iron  man  below 
To  cease  his  outrage^  and  him  fun  ^ 

sought, 
Sith  neither  force  of  stones  whieh  they  ■" 

throw. 
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harms,  which  she  againat  him 

^ise  prevaile,  or  make  him 
or  ought. 

XXIII 

^et  she  saw  him  to  proceede, 
h    praiers    or  with    piteous 

tn    to    corrupt   with    goodly 

great  sackes  with  endlesse 

fraught, 

ilraent  to  he  upbrought, 

orth  over  the  castle  wall, 

rht  win  some   time,   though 

bought, 

0  gathering  of  the  gold  did 

nothing  mov'd  nor  tempted 
ithall; 

XXIV 

nu*d  his  assault  the  more, 

1  load   with   his   huge    yron 

ngth  he  has  yrent  the  dore, 
y  for  his  maister  to  assaile. 
tred,  nought  did  then  availe 
linst  his  powre  them  selves  to 

[  flie;  their  hearts  began  to 

1  selves  in  comers  here  and 

r  dame  halfe  dead  did  hide 
f  for  feare. 

XXV 

r  sought,  yet  no  where  could 

ide  her, 

bey   weened  she   was  escapt 

hat  could   like  a  limehound 

icr, 

js  secrete  wisely  could  be- 

md  out  whereas  she   hidden 

tpe  of  gold.    Thence  he  her 

3ckes,  and  fowly  did  array, 
;ty  of  her  goodly  hew, 
1   him   selfe   her  seemelesse 
lid  rew. 


XXVI 

Tet  for  no  pittj  would  he  ehanee  the  course 
Of  justioey  which  in  Talus  hana  did  lye; 
Who  rudely  hayld  her  forth  without  re-^ 

morse. 
Still  holding  up  her  suppliant  handa  on 

bye. 
And  kneeling  at  his  feete  submissiTely. 
fiut  he  her  suppliant  hands,  those  bande  of 

gold. 
And  eke  her  feete,  those  feeie  of  silver 

ice  sold, 
Chopt   off,  and  nayld  on  high,  that  all 
might  them  behold. 

xxvn 

Her  selfe  then  tooke  he  by  tiie  solender 

wast, 
In  vaine  loud  crying,  and  into  the  flood 
Over  the  castle  wau  adowne  her  cast. 
And  there  her  drowned  in  the  durty  mud: 
fiut  the  streame  washt  away  her  guilty 

blood. 
Thereafter  all  that  maelrr  pelfe  he  tooke. 
The  spoile  of  peoples  eyiU  gotten  good. 
The  which  her  sire  had  sorap't  1^  hodke 

and  crooke, 
And  burning  all  to  ashes,  powr'd  it  downe 

the  brooke. 

xxvra 

And  lastly  all  that  castle  quite  he  raced. 
Even  from  the  sole  of  his  foundation. 
And  all  the  hewen  stones  thereof  defaced, 
That  there  mote  be  no  hope  of  reparation, 
Nor  memory  thereof  to  any  nation. 
All  which  when  Talus  throughly  had  per* 

fo  armed, 
Sir  Arteeall  undid  the  evill  fashion, 
And  wicked  customes  of  that  brxlge  re- 

fourmed: 
Which  done,  imto  his  former  jovmey  he 

retoumed. 

XXIX 

In  which   they    measni'd   miekle  mtay 

way. 
Till  that  at  length  nigh  to  the  sea  they 

drew; 
By  which  as  they  did  travell  on  a  day. 
They  saw  before  thesi,  for  as  they  eoaU 

▼ew, 
Full  many  people  gatlieied  io  a  ovew} 
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Whose  great  assembly  they  did  much  ad- 
mire; 

For  never  there  the  like  resort  they  knew. 

So  towardes  them  they  coasted,  to  enquire 

What  thing  so  many  nations  met  did  there 
desire. 

XXX 

There  they  beheld  a  mighty  gyant  stand 
Upon  a  rocke,  and  holding  forth  on  hie 
An   huge   great  paire  of   ballance  in  his 

hand, 
With  which  he  boasted  in  his  surquedrie, 
Tliat  all  the  world  he  would  weigh  equallie. 
If  ought  he  had  the  same  to  counterpoys. 
For  want  whereof  he  weighed  vanity. 
And  fild  his  hallauuce  full  of  idle  toys: 
Tet  was  admired  much  of  fooles,  women, 

and  boys. 

XXXI 

He  sayd  that  he  would  all  the  earth  up- 
take, 

And  all  the  sea,  devided  each  from  either: 

So  would  he  of  the  lire  one  ballaunce  make, 

And  one  of  th'  ayre,  without  or  wind  or 
wether: 

Then  would  he  ballaunce  heaven  and  hell 
together, 

And  all  that  did  within  them  all  containe; 

Of  all  whose  weight  he  would  not  misse  a 
f ether: 

And  looke  what  surplus  did  of  each  re- 
maine. 

He  would  to  his  owne  part  restore  the  same 
againe. 

XXXII 

Forwhy,  he  sayd,  they  all  unequall  were, 
And  had  encroched  uppon  others  share. 
Like  as  the  sea  (which  plaine  he  shewed 

there) 
Had  wome  the  eartli,  so  did  the  fire  the 

aire. 
So  all  the  rest  did  others  parts  empaire, 
And  so  were  realmes  and  nations  run  awry. 
All  which  he  undertooke  for  to  repaire. 
In  sort  as  they  were  formed  aunciently; 
And  all  things  would  reduce  unto  equality. 

xxxni 

Therefore  the  vulgar  did  about  him  flocke. 
And  cluster  thicke  unto  his  leasings  vaine, 
Like  foolish  flies  about  an  bony  crocke, 
In  hope  by  him  great  benefite  to  gaine, 


And  uncontrolled  f reedome  to  obtaine. 
All  which  when  Artegall  did  see  and  bene 
How  he  mis-led  the  simple  peoples ' 
In  sdeig^uU  wize  he  drew  unto       mn 
And  thus  unto  him  spake,  wi      n  ttf/ui 
or  feare: 

XXXIV 

*  Thou  that  presnm'st  to  weigh  the  itxU 

anew, 
And  all  things  to  an  equall  to  restore, 
In  stead  of  right  me  seemes  great  wms 

dost  shew. 
And  far  above  thy  forces  pitch  to  sore. 
For  ere  thou  limit  what  is  lesse  or  moie 
In  every  thing,  thou  oughtest  first  to  knoWi 
What  was  the  poyse  of  every  part  of  y««: 
And  looke  then,  how  much  it  doth  <ne^ 

flow. 
Or  faile  thereof,  so  much  is  more  t 

to  trow. 

XXXV 

'  For  at  the  first  they  all  created  were 
In  ffoodly  measure  by  their  Maken  mi 
And  weighed  out  in  ballaunces  so  nere,  ^ 
That  not  a  dram   was  missing  of  their 

right: 
The  earth  was  in  the  middle  centre  pipi 
In  which  it  doth  immoveable  abide, 
Hemd  in  with  waters  like  a  wall  in  to^t 
And  they  with  aire,  that  not  a  drop  c** 

slide: 
Al  which  the  heavens  containe,  tiid  in  t 

courses  guide. 

XXXVI 

*  Such  heavenly  justice  doth  aoBOiig 

raine. 
That  every  one  doe  know  their  eerf*** 

boimd. 
In  which  they  doe  these  many  year*  *•* 

maine,  j. 

And  mougst  them  al  no  change  htth  5*^ 

beene  found. 
But  if  thou  now  shouldat  weig^  theP  ^ 

in  pound. 
We  are  not  sure  they  would  so  kBj  *** 

maine : 
All  change  is  perillons,  and  all  ehtvDS*  ^ 

sound.  rt 

Therefore  leave  off   to  weig^  thflO  ^ 

againe,  . 

Till  we  may  be  aMur'd  they  shall  tbev 

course  retaine.' 
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XXXVII 

'Thou  foolishe  £lfe/  said  then  the  gyant 

wroth, 
'Seest  not,  how  badly  all  things  present 

bee, 
And  each  estate  quite  out  of  order  goth  ? 
'''^'e  sea  it  selfe  doest  thou  not  plainely  see 
croch  uppon  the  land  there  under  thee; 
— -d  th'  earth  it  selfe  how  daily  its  increast 
all  that  dying  to  it  turned  be  ? 

it  not  good  that  wrong  were  then 

surceast. 
And  from  the  most,  that  some  were  g^ven 

to  the  least  ? 

XXXVIII 

'Therefore  I  will  throw  downe  these  moun- 

taines  hie, 
And   make    them  levell  with   the  lowly 

plaine: 
These  towring  rocks,  which  reach  unto  the 

skie, 
I  will  thrust  downe  into  the  deepest  maine, 
And  as  they  were,  them  equalize  againe. 
Tyrants,  that  make  men  subject  to  their 

law, 
I  will  suppresse,  that  they  no  more  may 

raine; 
And  lordings  curbe,  that  commons  over-aw; 
And  all  the  wealth  of  rich  men  to  the  poore 

will  draw.* 

XXXIX 

'Of  things  unseene  how  canst  thou  deeme 

aright,' 
Then  answered  the  righteous  Artegall, 
'Sith  thou  misdeem'st  so  much  of  things  in 

sight  ? 
What  though  the  sea  with  waves  continuall 
Doe  eate  the  earth  ?  it  is  no  more  at  all, 
Ne  is  the  earth  the  lesse,  or  loseth  ought: 
For  whatsoever  from  one  place  doth  fall 
I«  with  the  tide  unto  an  other  brought: 
Fop  there   is  nothing  lost,   that  may  be 

found,  if  sought. 

XL 

'  Likewise  the  earth  is  not  augmented  more 
oy  all  that  dying  into  it  doe  fade: 
For  of  the  earth  they  formed  were  of  yore; 
JJow  ever  gay  their  blossome  or  their  blade 
poe  flourish  now,  they  into  dust  shall  vade. 
^hat  wrong  then  is  it,  if  that  when  they  die, 
*^ey  tume  to  that  whereof  they  first  were 
made  ? 


All  in  the  powre  of  their  great  Maker  lie: 
All  creatures  must  obey  the  voice  of  the 
Most  Hie. 

XLI 

*  They  live,  they  die,  like  as  He  doth  ordaine, 
Ne  ever  any  asketh  reason  why. 

The  hils  doe  not  the  lowly  dales  disdains; 
The  dales  doe  not  the  lofty  hils  envy. 
He  maketh  kings  to  sit  in  soverainty; 
He  maketh  subjects  to  their  powre  obay; 
He  puUeth  downe.  He  setteth  up  on  hy; 
He  gives  to  this,  from  that  He  takes  away: 
For  all  we  have  is  His:  what  He  list  doe, 
He  may. 

xui 

*  What  ever  thing  is  done,  by  Him  is  donne, 
Ne  any  may  His  mighty  will  withstand; 
Ne  any  may  His  soveraine  power  shoune, 
Ne  loose  that  He  hath  bound  with  stedfsist 

band. 
In  vaine  therefore  doest  thou  now  take  in 

hand. 
To  call  to  count,  or  weigh  His  workes  anew, 
Whose  counsels  depth  thou  canst  not  under- 
stand; 
Sith  of  things  subject  to  thy  daily  yew 
Thou  doest  not  know  the  causes,  nor  their 
courses  dew. 

XLIII 

*  For  take  thy  ballaunce,  if  thou  be  so  wise, 
And  weigh  the  winde  that  under  heaven 

doth  blow; 
Or  weigh  the  light  that  in  the  East  doth  rise; 
Or  weigh  the  thought  that  from  mans  mind 

doth  flow. 
But  if  the  weight  of  these  thou  canst  not 

show. 
Weigh  but  one  word  which  from  thy  lips 

doth  fall: 
For  how  canst  thou  those  greater  secrets 

know. 
That  doest  not  know  the  least  thing  of 

them  all  ? 
Ill  can  he  rule  the  great,  that  cannot  reach 

the  small.' 

XLIV 

Therewith  the  grant  much  abashed  sayd. 
That  he  of  little  things  made  reckoning 

light, 
Yet  the  least  word  that  ever  could  be  layd 
Within  his  ballaunce  he  could  way  aright* 
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*  Which  is,'  sayd  he,  *  more  heavy  then  in 

weight, 
The  right  or  wrong,  the  false  or  else  the 

trew  ? ' 
He  answered  that  he  would  try  it  streight: 
So  he  the  words  into  his  hallaunoe  threw; 
But  streight  the  winged  words  out  of  his 

ballaunce  flew. 

XLV 

Wroth  west  he  then,  and  sayd  that  words 

were  light, 
Ne  would  within  his  hallaunce  well  abide: 
But  he  could  justly  weigh  the  wrong  or 

right. 

*  Well  then,*  sayd  Artegall,  *  let  it  be  tride. 
First  in  one  ballance  set  the  true  aside.' 
He  did  so  first;   and   then  the  false   he 

layd 
In  th'  other  scale;  but  still  it  downe  did 

slide. 
And  by  no  meane  could  in  the  weight  be 

stayd: 
For  by  no  meanes  the  false  will  with  the 

truth  be  wayd. 

XLVI 

*  Now  take  the  right  likewise,'  sayd  Arte- 

gale, 
'  And  counterpeise  the  same  with  so  much 

wrong. 
So  first  the  right  he  put  into  one  scale; 
And  then  the  gyant  strove  with  puissance 

strong 
To  fill  the  other  scale  with  so  much  wrong. 
But  all  the  wrongs  that  he  therein  could 

lay 
Might  not  it  peiso ;  yet  did  he  labour  long, 
And  swat,  and  cliauf'd,  and  proved  every 

way: 
Yet  all  the  wrongs  could  not  a  litle  right 

downe  way. 

XLVI  I 

Which  when  he  saw,  he  greatly  grew  in 
rage. 

And  almost  would  hia  balances  have  bro- 
ken: 

But  Artegall  him  fnirely  gan  ass  wage, 

And  said:  'Be  not  upon  thy  balance  wro- 
ken; 

For  they  doe  nought  but  right  or  wrong  be- 
token; 

But  in  the  mind  tlie  duome  of  ri^ht  must 


And  so  likewise  of  woida,  the  y 

spoken, 
The  eare  must  be  the  ballance,  to  deem 
And  judge,  whether  with  truth  or  fiUii 

they  agree. 

XLVUI 

*  But  set  the  truth  and  set  the  right  «*^. 
For  they  with  wrong  or  falshood  y 

fare; 
And  put  two  wrongs  togetlier  to  be  tiide, 
Or  else  two  falses,  of  each  eauall  tkan, 
And  then  together  doe  them  Doth  convuv 
For  truth  is  one,  and  right  ia  ever  one? 
So  did  he,  and  then  plaine  it  did  appetie, 
Whether  of  them  the  greater  were  attoMi 
But  right  sate  in  the  middert  of  the  b 

alone. 

xux 

But  he  the  right  from  thenoe  did  tl 

away. 
For  it  was  not  the  right  which  be  did  leeke; 
But  rather  strove  extremities  to  way, 
Th'  one  to  diminish,  th'  other  for  to  eeke: 
For  of  the  meane  he  greatly  did  misleeke. 
Whom  when  so  lewdly  minded  Tains  foni 
Approching    nigh    unto    him,  cheeke  bf 

cheeke, 
He  shouldercMl  him  from  off  the  hi 

ground. 
And  down  the  rock  him  throwing,  ii 

sea  him  dround. 


Like  aa  a  ship,  whom  cmell  tempest  driiv 
Upon  a  rocke  with  horrible  dismay, 
Her  shattered  ribs  in  thousand  peeces  nnUt 
And  spoyling  all  her  geares  ana  goodh  nji 
Does  make  her  selfe  misfortunes  pitMtf 

pray: 
So  downe  the  cliffe  the  wretched  $fli^ 

tumbled; 
His  battred  ballancea  in  peeces  lar. 
His  timbered  bones  all  broken  moely  ttOr 

bled: 
So  was  the  hieh  aspjrring  with  huge  nil* 

humbled. 

That  when  the  people,  which  had  tki* 

about 
LfOng  wayted,  saw  his  sodden  dciolarim 
They  gan  to  gather  in  tnmoIiiKMs  took, 
And  mutining,  to  stirre  up  eiTill  fMtioBi 
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Bertaine  losse  of  so  great  expectation, 
well   they  hoped  to   have  got  great 

good, 
wondrous  riches  by  bis  innovation, 
refore  resolving  to  revenge  his  blood, 
^  rose  in  armes,  and  all  in  battell  order 

stood. 

Lll 

ch  lawlesse  multitude    him   comming 

too, 
rarlike  wise,  when  Arteg^ll  did  vew, 
much  was  troubled,  ne  wist  what  to 

doo. 
loth  he  was  his  noble  hands  t'  embrew 
he  base  blood  of  such  a  rascall  crew; 
.  otherwise,  if  that  he  should  retire, 
fear'd  least  they  with  shame  would  him 

pursew. 

fore  he  Talus  to  them  sent,  t*  inquire 
cause  of  their  array,  and  truce  for  to 

desire. 

LIII 

soone  as  they  him  nigh  approching 
spide, 

y  gan  with  all  their  weapons  him  as- 
say, 

.  rudely  stroke  at  him  on  every  side : 

nought  they  could  him  hurt,  ne  ought 
dismay. 

when  at  them  he  with  his  flaile  gan 

lay, 
like  a  swarme  of  flyes  them  overthrew; 
my  of  thcni  durst  come  in  his  way, 
here   and   there   before  his  presence 

flew, 
i  hid  themselves  in  holes  and  bushes 

from  his  vew. 

Liv 

when  a  faulcou  hath  with  nimble  flight 
Mrne  at  a  flush   of  ducks,  foreby  the 

brooke, 
I  trembling  foule,  dismayd  with  dread- 
full  sight 
ieath,  the  which  them  almost  overtooke, 
i  hide  themselves  from  her  astonying 

looke 
ongst  the  flags  and  covert  round  about, 
len  Talus  saw  they  all  the   field  for- 

sooke, 
i  none  appeared  of  all  that  raskall  rout, 
Artegall  he  tum'd,  and  went  with  him 
throughout. 


CANTO    III 

The  ^KMuaU  of  faire  Florimell, 
Where  tumey  many  knight* : 

There  Braggadochio  is  uucu'd 
In  all  the  ladies  sighta. 


After  long  stormes  and  tempests  ovei^ 

blowne. 
The  sunne  at  length  his  joyous  face  doth 

cleare: 
So  when  as  Fortune  all  her  spight  hath 

showne, 
Some  blisfull  houres  at  last  must  needes 

appeare; 
Else  should  afflicted   wights  oftimes  de- 

speire. 
So  comes  it  now  to  Florimell  by  toume. 
After  long  sorrowes  suffered  wbyleare, 
In  which  captiv'd  she  many  moneths  did 

mourne, 
To  tast  of  joy,  and  to  wont  pleasures  to  re- 

toume. 

II 

Who  being  freed  from  Proteus  cruell  band 
By  Marinell,  was  unto  him  affide. 
And  by  him  brought  againe  to  Faerie  Land; 
Where  he  her  spous'd,  and  made  his  joyous 

bride. 
The  time  and  place  was  blazed  farre  and 

wide, 
And  solemne   feasts   and  giusts  ordain'd 

therefore. 
To   which  there   did  resort    from    every 

side 
Of  lords  and  ladies  inflnite  g^reat  store; 
Ne  any  knight  was  absent,  that  braye  qovo^ 

age  bore. 

in 

To  tell  the  glorie  of  the  f  eajst  that  day, 
The  goodly  service,  the  devieefull  sighta, 
The   bridegromes  state,   the   brides   n^osi 

rich  aray. 
The   pride   of  ladies,   and   the   worth    of 

knights, 
The  royaU  banquets,  and  the    rare    de^ 

lights 
Were  worke  fit  for  an  herauld,  not  for 

me: 
But  for  BO  much  aa  to  my  lot  here  lights, 
That  with  this  present  treatise  doth  agree, 
True  Tertoe  to  advance,  ifaall   here  re- 

eonnted  bee. 
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IV 

When  all  men  had  with  full  satietie 

Of  meates  and  drinkes  their  appetites  sof- 

fiz'd, 
To  deedes  of  armes  and  proofe  of  chevalrie 
They  g^n  themselves  addresse,  full  rich 

aguiz'd, 
As  each  one  had  his  furnitures  deviz'd. 
And  first  of  all  issued  Sir  Marinell, 
And  with  him  sixe  knights  more,  which  en- 

terpriz*d 
To  chalenge  all  in  right  of  Florimell, 
And  to  maintaine  that  she  all  others  did 

excell. 


The  first  of  them  was  hight  Sir  Orimont, 
A  noble  knight,  and  tride  in  hard  assayes; 
The  second  had  to  name  Sir  Bellisont, 
But  second  unto  none  in  prowesse  prayse; 
The  third  was  Brunell,  famous  in  his  dayes; 
The  fourth  Ecastor,  of  exceeding  might; 
The  fift  Armeddan,  skild  in  lovely  layes; 
The  sixtwas  Lansack,  a  redoubtea  kni?ht: 
All  sixe  well  seene  in  armcs,  and  prov^l  in 
many  a  fight. 

VI 

And  them  against  came   all   that   list  to 

giust, 
From  every  coast  and  countrie  under  sunne: 
None  was  debard,  but  all  had  leave  that 

lust. 
The    trompets    sound;    then  all   together 

ronne. 
Full  many  deedes  of  armes  that  day  were 

donne, 
And    many    knights   unhorst,   and    many 

wounded, 
As  fortune  fell;  yet  litle  lost  or  wonne: 
But  all  that  day  the  greatest  prayse  re- 
dounded 
To  Marinell,  whose  name  the  heralds  loud 

resounded. 

\7I 

The  second  day,  so  soone  as  morrow  light 
Appeared   in  heaven,   into  the   field  they 

came, 
And  there  all  day  continew'd  craell  fight, 
With  divers  fortune  fit  for  such  a  game. 
In  which  all  strove  with  perill  to  winne 

fame. 
Yet  whether  side  was  victor  note  be  ehest: 
But  at  the  last  the  trompets  did  proclame 


That  Marinell  that  day  desenred  be 
So  they  disparted  were,  and  all  me 
to  rest. 

vm 

The  third  day  came,  that  thonkl  da 

lend 
Of  all  the  rest,  and  then  this  wa 
Together  met,  of  all  to  make  an  em 
There  Marinell  great  deeds  of  an 

shew; 
And  through  the  thickest  like  a  l 
Bashing  off  helmes,  and  ryvi       j 

sonder. 
That  every  one  his  dannger  did  esel 
So  terribly  his  dreadfull  strokes  did  t 
That  all  men  stood  amax'd,  and 

might  did  wonder. 

IX 

But  what  on  earth  can  alwayes 

stand? 
The  greater  prowesse  greater  periL 
So  farre  he  past  amongst  his  enemk 
That  they  have  him  enclosed  so  bel 
As  by  no  meanes  he  can  himselfe  c 
And  now  perforce  they  have  him 

taken; 
And  now  they  doe  with  captive  bai 

bind; 
And  now  they  lead  him  thence,  of 

saken, 
Unlesse  some  succonr  had  in  time 

taken. 


It  f ortun'd  whylest  thev  were  thns  i 
Sir  Artegall  into  the  mi-yaxd  came 
With  Braggadochio,  whom  he  latel; 
Upon  the  way,  with  that  his  snowy 
Where  when  he  understood  by  < 

fame 
What  evill  hap  to  Marinell  betid, 
He  much  was  mov*d  at  so  nnworthie 
And  .treight  that  boMter  pimyd.  wit 

he  nd. 
To  change  his  shield  with  him,  to 

better  hid. 

XI 

So  forth  he  went,  and  soone  them  or 
Where  they  were  leading  Marinell  i 
Whom  he  assay  Id  with  dreadlesw 
And  forst  the  burden  of  their  p 
They  were  an  hundred  knighti  Ok 
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b  th'  one  halfe  upou  himselfe  did  set, 
er  stayd  behind  to  gard  the  pray, 
ire  long  the  former  fiftie  bet; 
on  the  other  fiftie  soone  the  prisoner 
it 


XII 

e  he  brouglit  Sir  Marinell  againe; 

laving  quickly  arm'd  againe  anew, 

oth    together    joyned    might    and 

laine, 

fresh  on  all  the  other  crew. 

¥ith  sore  havocke  soone  they  over- 

[irew, 

ced  quite  out  of  the  field,  that  none 

them  durst  his  head  to  perill  shew. 

they  left  lords  of  the  field  alone: 

nell  by  him  was  rescued  from  his 

)ue. 

XIII 

vhen  he  had  perform'd,  then  backe 
gaine 

'gadochio  did  his  shield  restore: 
this  while  behind  him  did  remaine, 
there  close  with  him  in  pretious 
tore 

,  false  ladie,  as  ye  heard  afore, 
d  the  trompets  sound,  and  judges 

these  knights,  which  that  day  ar- 
lour  l)ore, 

'  the  open  hall,  to  listen  whose 
our  of  the  prize  should  be  adjudged 
y  those. 

XIV 

ther  also  came  in  open  sight 

lorimell,  into  the  common  hall, 

t  his  guerdon  unto  every  knight, 

>t  to  liim  to  whom  the  best  should 

ill. 

r  that  stranger  knight  they  loud 

id  call, 

n  that  day  they  should  the  girlond 

ield: 

ne  not  forth:  but  for  Sir  Artegall 

raggadochio,  and  did  shew  his  shield, 

bore  the  sunne  brode  blazed  in  a 

olden  field. 

XV 

[it  whereof  did  all  with  gladnesse 

11: 

him  they  did  addeeme  the  prise 


Of  all  that  tryumph.  Then  the  trompets 
shrill 

Don  Bragg^ochios  name  resounded  thrise: 

So  courage  lent  a  cloke  to  oowardise. 

And  then  to  him  came  fayrest  FlorimeU, 

And  goodly  gan  to  greet  his  brave  em- 
prise, 

And  thousand  thankes  him  yeeld,  that  had 
so  well 

Approved  that  day  that  she  all  others  did 
excell. 

XVI 

To  whom  the  boaster,  that  all  knights  did 

blot. 
With  proud  disdaine  did  scomefull  answere 

make. 
That  what  he  did  that  day,  he  did  it  not 
For  her,  but  for  his  owne  deare  ladies 

sake. 
Whom  on  his  perill  he  did  undertake, 
Both  her  and  eke  all  others  to  excell: 
And  further  did  uncomely  speaohes  ezake. 
Much  did  his  words  the  gentle  ladie  quelle 
And  tum'd  aside  for  sluune  to  heare  what 

he  did  telL 

xvn 

Then  forth  he  brought  his  snowy  Florimele» 
Whom  Trompart  had  in  keeping  there  be- 
side. 
Covered  from  peoples  gazement  with  a 

yele. 
Whom  when  discovered  they  had  throughly 

eide. 
With  great  amazement  they  were  stape- 

fide; 
And  said,  tiiat  surely  Florimell  it  was, 
Or  if  it  were  not  Florimell  so  tride, 
That  Florimell  her  selfe  she  then  did  pas. 
So  feeble  skill  of  perfect  things  the  vulgar 
has. 

xvin 

Which  when  as  Marinell  beheld  likewise. 
He  was  therewith  exceedingly  dismavd; 
Ne  wist  he  what  to  thinke,  or  to  devise, 
But,  like  as  one  whom  feends  had  made 

affrayd. 
He  long  asttmisht  stood,  ne  ought  he  sayd, 
Ne  ou^t  he  did,  but  with  fast  fixed  eies 
He  gazed  still  upon  that  snowy  mayd; 
Whom  ever  as  he  did  the  more  avize. 
The  more  to  be  true  Florimell  he  did  sur 

mize. 
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As  when  two  sunnes  appeare  in  the  azure 

skve, 
Mounted  in  Phoebus  charet  fierie  bright, 
Both  dai*ting  forth  faire  beames  to  each 

mans  eye, 
And  both  adorned  with  lampes  of  flaming 

light, 
All    that    behold    so    strange    prodigious 

siglit. 
Not  knowing  Natures  worke,  nor  what  to 

weene, 
Are  rapt  with  wonder  and  with  rare  af- 
fright: 
So  stood  Sir  Marinell,  when  he  had  seene 
The  scmblant  of  this  false   by  his  faire 

beauties  queene. 

XX 

All   which   when  Artegall,   who  all    this 

while 
Stood  in  the  preasse  close  ooyered,  well 

advewed, 
And  saw  that  boasters  pride  and  gracelesse 

guile, 
He  could  no  longer  beare,  but  forth  is- 

sewed, 
And  unto  all  himselfe  there  open  shewed, 
And    to  the   boaster    said:    'Thou  losell 

base. 
That  hast  with  borrowed  plumes  thy  selfe 

endowed, 
And  otliers  worth  with  leasings  doest  de- 
face. 
When  they  are  all  restored,  thou  shalt  rest 

in  aisgrace. 

XXI 

*  That  shield,  which  thou  doest  beare,  was 
it  indeed. 

Which  this  dayes  honour  say'd  to  Mari- 
nell; 

But  not  tliat  amie,  nor  thou  the  man,  I 
reed, 

Which  didst  that  service  unto  Florimell. 

For  proofe  shew  forth  thy  sword,  and  let 
it  tell 

What  strokes,  what  dreadfull  stoure  it 
stird  this  day: 

Or  shew  the  wounds  which  unto  thee  be- 
fell; 

Or  shew  the  sweat  with  which  thou  diddest 
sway 

So  sharpe  a  battcll,  that  so  many  did  dis- 
may. 


xxn 

*  But  this  the  sword  which  wk 

cruell  stounds, 
And  this  the  arme  the  which  thtt  lUdi 

did  beare. 
And  these  the  signes,'  (so  shewed  fort) 

woimds) 

*  By  which  that  glorie  gotten  doth  an 
As  for  this  ladle,  which  he  sheweth  h 
Is  not  (I  wager)  Florimell  at  all; 

But  some  fayre  franion,  fit  for  snoh  a  ln% 
That  by  misfortune  in  his  hand  did  M.' 
For  proofe  whereof,  he  bad  them  Fla 
forth  calL 

xxm 

So  forth  the  noble  ladie  was  ybroiiglit» 
Adorn'd  with  honor  and  all  comely- giiee: 
Whereto     her     bashfull     shame&stneM 

ywrought 
A  great  increase  in  her  faire  blushing  h»\ 
As  roses  did  with  lillies  interlace. 
For  of  those  words,  the  which  that  bo 

threw, 
She  inly  yet  conceiyed  great  disgntoe. 
Whom  when  as  all  the  people  such  did 

yew. 
They  shouted  loud,  and  signes  of  gladiiW 

all  did  shew. 

XXIV 

Then  did  he  set  her  by  that  snowy  one, 
Like  the  true  saint  beside  the  image  Mty 
Of  both  their  beauties  to  make  pangoi^ 
And  triall,  whether  should  the  booor  p^ 
Streight  way  so  soone  as  both  together  oc^ 
Th'     enchaunted     damzell     yuiifiht  >^ 

nought: 
Tier  snowy  substance  melted  as  with  M 
Ne  of  that  goodly  hew  remayned  ov^ 
But  th'  emptie  girdle,  which  about  IMV 

wast  was  wrought. 

XXV 

As  when  the  daughter  of  Thanmantes  bb^ 
Hath  in  a  watry  cloud  displayed  wide 
Her  goodly  bow,  which  paints  the  Hfl^ 

ay  re; 
That  all  men  wonder  at  her  colours  pride; 
All  suddenly,  ere  one  can  looke  aside^ 
The  glorious  picture  yamsheth  awayi 
Ne  any  token  doth  thereof  abide: 
So  did  this  ladies  goodly  forme  deosy* 
And  into  nothing  goe,  ere  one  oouU  ft  ^ 

wray. 
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.  as  all  that  present  were  be- 

11  were  with  great  astonishment, 
lint  harts  with  senselesse  hor- 
]Qeld, 

ling,  that  seem'd  so  excellent, 
>m  their  fancies  wonderment; 
I  it  became  none  understood, 
lochio  selfe  with  dreriment 
vas,  in  his  despeyring  mood, 
lifelesse  corse  immoveable  he 


XXVII 

1  that  golden  belt  uptooke, 
I  all  her  spoyle  was  onely  left; 
ot  hers,  as  many  it  mistooke, 
lis  owne  girdle,  from  her  reft, 
is  flying,  like  a  weary  weft, 
foule  monster  which  did  her 

at;  which  he  unbuckling  eft, 
the  fayrest  Florimell; 
ibout  her  tender  wast  it  fitted 


XXVIII 

dies  often  had  assayd 

niddles  that  faire  belt  to  knit; 

one  sup})os'd  to  be  a  mayd: 

e  of  all  tlieir  loynes  would  fit, 

1  about  her  fastned  it. 

t  had,  that  to  no  womans  wast 

or  labour  it  would  sit, 

she  were  continent  and  chast, 

lose  or  breake,  that  many  had 

St. 

XXIX 

they  busied  were  bout  Flori- 

1  Braggadochio  to  defame, 

}  by  fortune  then  befell, 

he  thickest  preasse  of  people 

>d  steed,  wliich  he  had  stolne, 
ne; 

land  seizing  on  his  golden  bit, 
er  drew  his  sword:  for  with 
fiie 
thiefe  there  deadly  to  have 

Qot  bene  held,  he  nought  had 
o(  it. 


XXX 

Thereof  great  burly  burly  moyed  was 
Throughout  the  hall,  for  that  same 

like  horse: ' 
For  Braggadochio  would  not  let  him  pas; 
And  Guyon  would  him  algates  have  per- 

forse. 
Or  it  approve  upon  his  carrion  corse. 
Which  troublous  stirre  when  Artegall  pex^ 

ceived, 
He  nigh  them  drew  to  stay  th'  avengers 

forse, 
And  gan  inauire  how  was  that  steed  be^ 

reavea, 
Whether  by  miffht  extort,  or  else  by  slight 

deceaved. 

XXXI 

Who  all  that  piteous  storie,  which  befell 
About  that  wof  ull  couple  which  were  slaine, 
And  their  young  bloodie  babe,  to  him  gaa 

tell; 
With  whom  whiles  he  did  in  the  wood  ro^ 

maine, 
His  horse  purloyned  was  by  subtill  traine: 
For  which  he  chalenged  the  thiefe  to  fight. 
But  he  for  nought  could  him  thereto  con- 

straine; 
For  as  the  death  he  hated  such  despight. 
And  rather  had  to  lose,  then  trie  in  armei 

his  right. 

xxxn 

Which  Artegall  well  hearing,  though  ne 

more 
By  law  of  armes  there  neede  ones  right  to 

trie. 
As  was  the  wont  of  warlike  knights  of 

yore, 
Then  that  his  foe  should  him  the  field  de- 

nie, 
Yet  further  right  by  tokens  to  descrie. 
He  askt  what  privie  tokens  he  did  beare. 
*  If  that,'  said  Guyon, '  may  you  satisfie, 
Within  his  mouth  a  blacke  spot  doth  ap» 

peare, 
Shapt  like  a  horses  riioe,  who  list  to  seeke 

it  there.' 

xxxm 

Whereof  to  make  due  tryall,  one  did  take 
The  horse  in  hand,  within  his  month  to 

looke: 
But  with  his  heeles  so  sorely  he  him  strake^ 
That  all  his  ribs  he  quite  in^peeoes  brokei 
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That  never  word  from  that  day  forth  he 

spoke. 
Another,  that  would  seenie  to  have  more 

wit, 
Him  by   the   bnght  embrodered   hedstall 

tooke: 
But  by  the  shoulder  him  so  sore  he  bit, 
Tluit  he  him  maymed  quite,  and  all  his 

shoulder  split. 

XXXIV 

Ne  he  his  mouth  would  open  unto  wight, 
Uutill  that  Guyon  selfe  mito  him  spake, 
And  called  Brigadore  (so  was  he  hight) ; 
Whose   voice  so   soone   as  he  did  under- 
take, 
Kftsoones  he  stood  as  still  as  any  stake, 
And  suft'red  all  liLs  secret  marke  to  see: 
And  when  as  he  him  nam'd,  for  joy  he 

brake 
His  bands,  and  followed  him  with  gladfull 

glee, 
And  fi-iskt,  and  flong  aloft,  and  louted  low 
on  knee. 

XXXV 

Thereby  Sir  Artegall  did  plaine  areed, 
Tliat   unto   him   the   horse    belonged,   and 

sayd : 
*  Lo   there.   Sir  Guyon,   take   to  you   the 

steed. 
As  he  with  golden  saddle  is  arayd; 
And  let  that  losell,  plainely  now  displayd, 
Henee  fare  on  foot,  till  he  an  horse  have 

gjiyned.* 
But  th(^  proud  boaster  gan  his  doome  up- 

bnivd, 
And  him  revilVl,  and  rated,  and  disdayned, 
Tliat  judgement  so  unjust  against  him  Imd 

ordayned. 

XXXVI 

Much  was  the  knight  incenst  with  his  lewd 

wonl. 
To  have  revenged  that  his  villeny; 
And  tlirise  did  lay  his  hand  u]K)n  his  sword, 
To  have  him  slaint^,  or  dearely  doen  aby. 
But  (iuyon  did  his  eholer  ]Kieify, 
Saying,  *Sir   knight,   it   would   dishonour 

bee 
To  you,  that  arc  our  judge  of  equity. 
To  wreake  ycmr  wrath  on  such  a  carle  as 

hoc: 
It 's  punishment  enough,  tliat  all  his  sliame 

doe  lee.' 


xxxvn 

So  did  he  mitigate  Sir  Artegall; 
But  Talus  by  the  backe  the  Doaiter  bat, 
And  drawing  him  oat  of  the  open  hill, 
Upon  liim  did  inflict  this  pmushment: 
Fii-st  he  his  beard  did  shave,  and      I 

shent; 
Then  from  him  reft  his  shield,  and  it  ra 

verst, 
And  blotted  out  his  armes  with  &]ib 

blent. 
And  himselfe  bafiFuld,  and  his  armei  ■ 

herst, 
And  broke  his  sword  in  twaine,  and  all 

armour  sperst. 

XXXMII 

The  whiles  his  guilefull  groome  wii 

away: 
But  vaine  it  was  to  thinke  from  him  li 

Hie. 
Who  overtaking  him  did  dtsarar. 
And  all  his  face  def orm'd  with  mbmie, 
And  out  of  court  him  scourged  openlr. 
So  ought  all  faytours,  that  true  kniglit 

shame. 
And  armes  dishonour  with  base  Tillanie, 
From   all  brave  knights   be  banisht  wA 

defame: 
For  oft  their  lewdnes  blotteth  good  deseiti 

with  blame. 

XXXIX 

Now  when  these  counterfeits  weie  tka 

imcased 
Out  of  the  foreside  of  tlieir  forgerie, 
And  in  the  sight  of  all  men  cleane  ^ 

graced. 
All  gan  to  jest  and  gibe  full  merilie 
At  the  remembrance  of  their  knaverie. 
Ladies  can    laugh  at    ladies,  knighti  •< 

knights, 
To  tliinke  with  how  great  vaunt  of  brtmi' 
He  them  abused,  through  bis  subtill  iligbtii 
And  what  a  glorious  &ew  he  made  is  |U 

their  sights. 

XL 

There  leave  we  them  in  pleasure  uA  ^ 

past 
Spending  their  joyous  dayes  and  gb^^ 

nights. 
And  taking  usurie  of  time  forepait, 
With  all  deare  delices  and  rare  deligU^  ^ 
Fit  for  such  ladies  and  such  lovely  lai^' 
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3  we  here  to  this  faire  furrowes 
I 

e  yokes,  to  gather  fresher  sprights, 
n  as  time  to  Artegall  shall  tend, 
first  adventure  may  him  forward 
d. 


CANTO   IV 

rtegall  dealeth  right  betwixt 
Two  brethren  that  doe  strive ; 
iYCM  Terpine  from  the  gallow  tree, 
And  doth  from  death  reprive. 


ipon  him  selfe  will  take  the  skill 
ice  unto  people  to  divide, 
e  have  mightie  hands,  for  to  fulfill 
;h  he  doth  with  righteous  dooma 
;ide, 

to  maister  wrong  and  puissant 
de. 

it  is  to  deeme  of  things  aright, 
3s  wrong  doers  justice  to  deride, 
it  he  performed  with  dreadlesse 
ght: 

:e  is  the  right  hand  of  Justice 
lely  hight. 

II 

i   whylome   to  knights  of  great 

jprise 

je  of  Justice  given  was  in  trust, 

f  might  execute  her  judgements 

their  might  beat  downe  licentious 

•oudly  did  impugne  her  sentence 
it. 

no  braver  president  this  day 
,  on   earth,  preserv*d  from  yron 
it 

•blivion,  and  long  times  decay, 
of  Artegall,  which  here  we  have 
say. 

ni 

ing  lately  left  that  lovely  payre, 
1  fast  in  wedlockes  loyall  bond, 
inell  with  Florimell  the  fayre, 
)m  great  feast  and  goodly  glee  he 

id, 

from  the  Castle  of  the  Strond, 
'  his  adventures  first  intent, 
ng  agoe  he  taken  had  in  hond: 


Ne  wight  with  him  for  his  assistance  went, 
But  that  great  yron  groome,  his  gard  and 
government. 

IV 

With  whom  as  he  did  passe  by  the  sea 

shore, 
He  chaunst  to  come  whereas  two  comely 

squires, 
Both  brethren,  whom  one  wombe  together 

bore, 
But  stirred  up  with  different  desires, 
Together   strove,  and    kindled  wrathfall 

fires: 
And  them    beside  two  seemely  damzels 

stood, 
By  all  meanes  seeking  to  asswage  their  ires. 
Now  with  faire  words  ;  but  words  did  little 

good. 
Now  with  sharpe  threats  ;  but  threats  the 

more  increast  their  mood. 


And   there    before  them    stood  a  coffer 

strong. 
Fast  bound  on  every  side  with  iron  bands, 
But  seeming  to  have  suffred  mickle  wrong, 
Either  by  being  wreckt  uppon  the  sands. 
Or  being  carried  forre  from  forraine  lands. 
Seem'd  that  for  it  these  squires  at  ods  did 

fall. 
And  bent  against  them  selves  their  omell 

hand&. 
But  evermore,  those  damzels  did  forestall 
Their  furious  enconnter,  and  their  fierce- 

nesse  pall. 

VI 

But  firmely  fixt  they  were,  with  dint  of 

sword 
And  battailes  doubtfoU  proofe  their  rights 

to  try, 
Ne  other  end  their  fury  would  afford. 
But  what  to  them  fortune  would  justify. 
So  stood  they  both  in  readinesse,  thereby 
To  joyne  the  oombate  with  cruell  intent; 
When  Artegall  arriving  happO^, 
Did  stay  a  while  their  ereedy  bickerment, 
Till  he  had  questioned  the  cause  of  their 

dissent. 

vn 

To  whom  the  elder   did   this   anoswers 

frame: 
*  Then  weete  ye,  sir,  that  we  two  farethzen  be^ 
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To  whom  our  sire,  Milcsio  by  name, 
Did  equally  bequeath  his  lauds  in  fee, 
Two  ilands,  which  ye  there  before  you  see 
Not  farre  in  sea;  of  which  the  one  appeares 
But  like  a  little  mount  of  small  degree; 
Yet  was  as  g^at  luid  wide  ere  many  yeares, 
As  that  same  other  isle,  that  greater  bredth 
now  beares. 

VIII 

'  But  tract  of  time,  that  all  things  doth  de- 
cay, 
And  this  devouring  sea,  that  naught  doth 

spare, 
The   most   part   of  my   land   hath   washt 

away, 
And  throwne  it  up  unto  my  brothers  share : 
80  his  encreased,  but  mine  did  empaire. 
Before  wliich  time  I  lov'd,  as  was  my  lot. 
That  further  uiayd,  hight  Philtera  tlie  faire. 
With  whom  a  goodly  doure  I  should  have 

got. 
And   should   liave  joyned  bene  to  her  in 
wedlocks  knot. 

IX 

*  Then  did  my  younger  brother  Amidas 
I^)ve  that  same  other  damzcll,  Lucy  bright. 
To  whom  but  little  dowre  allotted  was; 
Her  vertue  was  the  dowre  that  did  delight. 
What  better  down*  can  to  a  dame  be  hight  ? 
But  now  wlicn  Pliiltra  saw  my  lands  decay. 
And   former   livelod   fayle,   she    left    me 

quight. 
And  to  my  l>r()tlier  did  ello])e  streight  way: 
Who,  taking  her  from  me,  his  owne  love 

left  astray. 


*  She  seeing  then  her  selfe  forsaken  so. 
Through  doloi*ous  desijaire,  which  slie  con- 

cevved, 
Into  the  sea  her  selfe  did  headlong  throw, 
Tliinking  to  liave  her  griefe  by  death  be- 
reaved. 
But  see  how  much   her  purpose  was  de- 

coavcd. 
Whilest  thus  amidst  the  billowes  beating 

of  lior 
Twixt  life  and  death,  long  to  and  fro  she 

woavod, 
She  ehaun-(t  unwares  to  light  uppon  this 

coffer. 
Which  to  her  in  that  daunger  hope  of  life 

did  offer. 


XI 

*  The  wretched  mayd,  thai  eant  deuV  < 

die, 
When  as  the  paine  of  death  she  tiiU< 
And  but  halfe  seene  his  uglv  Yisnomic, 
Gan  to  repent  that  she  had  beene  10  mid, 
For  any  death  to  chaunge  life,  though  iMt 

bad: 
And  catching  hold  of  this  sea-betten  eliei^ 
The  lucky  pylot  of  her  passage  sad, 
After  long  tossing  in  the  seas  distrest, 
lier  weary  barke  at  last  uppon  mine 

did  rest. 

xn 

*  Where  I,  by  chaunce  then  wandiingoBthi 

shore, 
Did  her  espy,  and  through  my  good  sodBf 

our 
From    dreadfuU   mouth  off  death,  wUd 

threatned  sore 
Her  to  have  swallow'd  up,  did  belpe  t 

save  her. 
She  then,  in  recompence  off  that  grat  U 

vour 
Which  I  on  her  bestowed,  bestowed  0 

me 
The  portion  of  that  good   which  fortn 

gave  her. 
Together  witb  her  selfe  in  dowry  free; 
Both  goodly  (wrtions,  but  off  both  the  bel 

ter  she. 

XIII 

'Yet  in  this  coffer,  which  she  with 

brought, 
Great  threasure  sithence  we  did  finde  eoi 

tained; 
Which  as  our  owne  we  tooke,  and  so 

thought. 
But  this  same  other  damzell  since 

fained, 
Tliat  to  her  selfe  that  threasure  spp^ 

tained; 
And  that  she  did  transport  the  sane  l 

sea. 
To  briiig  it  to  her  husband  new  ordainedt 
But  sufrred  cruell  shipwrackc  by  the  vty 
But  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  I  can  not  MJ- 

XIV 

'  But  whether  it  indeede  be  so  or  no, 
This  doe  I  say,  that  what  so  good  or  ill 
Or  God  or  Fortune  unto  me  did  thiWi 
Not  wronging  any  other  by  my  willi 
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)ld  mine  owue,  and  so  will  hold  it  still, 
though  my  laud  he  first  did  winne 
away, 

I  then  my  love  (though  now  it  little 

skill) 
my  good  lucke  he  shall  not  likewise 

pray; 
I  will  it  defend,  whilst  ever  that  I 

may.' 

XV 

laving  sayd,  the  younger  did  ensew: 

II  true  it  is,  what  so  about  our  land 
brother  here  declared  hath  to  you: 
not  for  it  this  ods  twixt  us  doth  stand, 
for  this  threasure  throwne  uppon  his 

strand; 
ich  well  I  prove,  as  shall  appeare  by 

triall, 
be  this  maides  with  whom  I  fastned 

hand, 
)wn  by  good  markes  and  perfect  good 

espiall, 
(refure  it  ought  be  rendred  her  without 

deniall.' 

XVI 

jen  they  thus  ended  had,  the  knight  be- 
gan: 

rtes  your  strife  were  easie  to  accord, 

uld  ye  remit  it  to  some  righteous  man.' 

ito  your  self  e,*  said  they,  *  we  give  our 
word, 

bide  what  judgement  ye  shall  us  af- 
ford.' 

len  for  assuraimce  to  my  doome  to 
stand, 

ler  my  foote  let  each  lay  downe  his 
sword, 

1  then  you  sliall  my  sentence  under- 
stand.' 

each  of  them  layd  downe  his  sword  out 
of  his  hand. 

XVII 

'Q  Artegall  thus  to  the  younger  sayd: 
)w  tell  me,  Amidas,  if  that  ye  may, 
T  brothers  land,  the  which  the  sea  hath 

layd 
^  your  part,  and  pluckt  from  his  away, 
what  good  right  doe  you  withhold  this 

day?' 
bat  other  right,'  quoth  he, '  should  you 

esteeme, 
hat  the  sea  it  to  my  share  did  lay  ? ' 


'Your  right  is  good,'  sayd  he,  'and  §o  I 

deeme. 
That  what  the  sea  mito  you  sent  your  own 

should  seeme.' 

xvm 

Then  turning  to  the  elder  thus  he  sayd: 
*  Now,  Bracidas,  let  this  likewise  be  showne: 
Your  brothers  threasure,  whioh  from  him  m 

strayd. 
Being  the  dowry  of  his  wife  well  knowne. 
By  what  right  doe  you  claime  to  be  your 

owne  ?  * 
'  What  other  right,'  quoth  he,  *  should  you 

esteeme, 
But  that  the  sea  hath  it  unto  me  throwne  ? ' 
'Your  right  is  good,'  sayd  he,  'and  so  I 

deeme, 
That  what  the  sea  unto  you  sent  your  own 

should  seeme. 

XIX 

'For  equall  right  in  equall  things  doth 

stand; 
For  what  the  mi^tj  sea  hath  once  poasest, 
And  plucked  quite  from  all  possessors  hand. 
Whether    by  rage  of  waves,  that  never 

rest. 
Or  else  by  wraoke,  that  wretches  hath  dis- 

trest, 
He  may  dispose  by  his  imperiall  might. 
As  thin^  at  randon  left,  to  whom  he  list. 
So,  Amidas,  the  land  was  yours  first  hight. 
And  so  the  threasure  yours  is,  Bracidas,  by 

right' 

XX 

When  he  his  sentence  thus  pronounced  had. 
Both  Amidas  and  Philtra  were  displeased: 
But  Bracidas  and  Lucy  were  right  glad. 
And  on  the  threasure  by  that  ju^^ment 

seased. 
So  was  their  discord  by  this  doome  ap- 
peased. 
And  each  one  had  his  right.    Then  Arte- 
gall. 
When  as  their  sharpe  contention  he  had 

ceased, 
Departed  on  his  way,  as  did  befall. 
To  follow  his  old  quest,  the  which  him 
forth  did  oalL 

XXI 

So  as  he  tiaTelled  nppon  the  im;|rf 

He  chaunst  to  come,  where  haj^^  he  ipide 
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A  rout  of  many  people  farre  away; 
To  whom  his  course  he  hastily  applide, 
To  wecte  the  cause  of  their  assemblaunce 

wide. 
To  whom  when  he  approched  ncare  in  sight, 
(An  uncouth  sight)  he  plainely  then  de- 

scride 
To  be  a  troupe  of  women  warlike  dight, 
With  weapons  in  their  hands,  as  reiidy  for 

to  tight. 

XXII 

And  in  the  midst  of  them  he  saw  a  knight, 
With  both  Iiis  hands  belunde  him  piuuoed 

hard, 
And  round  about  his  nccke  an  lialter  tight, 
As  ready  for  tiie  gallow  ti-ee  prepard: 
His  face  was  covered,  and  his  head  was 

lmr\l, 
Thjit  who  he  was  uneath  was  to  descry; 
And  witli  full   heavy  heart  with  them  he 

far'd, 
Giiev'd    to    the    soule,  and    gronuig    iu- 

wardlv, 
That  he  of  womeus  hands  so  base  a  death 

should  dy. 

XXIII 

But  tliev  like  tyrants,  raercilesse  the  more, 
Rejoyccd  at  his  miserable  case. 
And  him  revile<l,  and  reproche<l  sore 
Witli  bitter  taunts,  and  ternies  of  vile  dis- 
grace. 
Now  when  a.s  Artogjill,  arrivM  in  pLice, 
Did  askc  wluit  cause  brought  tliat  man  to 

decAv, 
They    round   about   him    g:in    to    swarme 

ajMice, 
Meaning  on  him  their  cruell  hands  to  lay. 
And  to  have  wrought  mi  wares  some  vil- 
lanous  assay. 

XXIV 

Hut  he  was  soone  aware  of  their  ill  minde. 
And  drawing  bsicke  deceived  their  intent; 
Yet  though  liim  selfe  did  shame  on  woman- 

kinde 
His  mighty  hand  to  sliend,  he  Talus  sent 
To  wrecke   on   them  their   follies   hardy- 

ment : 
Who  with  f«*w  sowces  of  his  yron  flale 
])isi)ersed  nil  their  troupe  incontinent-, 
And  sent  tliem  Iiome  to  tell  a  piteous  tale 
Of  their  vaine  prowesse  turned  to  their  pro- 
per bale. 


XXV 

But  that  same  wretched  man,  ozdayad  ti 

die, 
They  left  behind  them,  glad  to  be  m  qvt: 
Him  Talus  tooke  out  of  perplexitie, 
And  horrour  of  fowle  death  for  kniebt  oft, 
Who  more  then  losse  of  life  ydreaded  it; 
And  him  restoring  mito  living  light, 
So  brought  unto  his  lord,  where  he  did  rI| 
Beholding  all  that  womanish  weake  figlit; 
Whom  soone  as  he  beheld,  be  knew,  id 

thus  bchight: 

XXVI 

'Sir  Turpine,  haplesse   man,  what  oik 

you  here  ? 
Or  have  you  lost  your  selfe  and  your  dis 

cretion, 
Tliat  ever  in  this  wretched  case  ye  were? 
Or  have  ye  yeelded  you  to  proude  oppm 

siou 
Of  womcns  powre,  that  boast  of  mem  nh 

jection  ? 
Or  else  what  other  deadly  dismall  day 
Is  falne  on  you,  by  heavens  hard  directki 
That  ye  were  runne  so  fondly  &r  astny, 
As  for  to  lead  your  selfe  mito  your  om 

decay  ? ' 

XXVII 

Much  was  the  man  confounded  in  his  min^ 
Partly  with  shame,  and  partly  with  disna.^ 
Tliat  all  astouisht  lie  him  selfe  did  find, 
And  little  had  for  his  excuse  to  say. 
But  onely  thus:     'Most  haplesse' well  y 

may 
Me  justly  terme,  that  to  this  shame  tf 

brought. 
And  made  the  scome  of  knightbod  tlii 

same  day. 
But  who  can  scape  what  his  owne  fate  hit 

wrought  ? 
The  worke  of  heavens  will  surpasseth  lit 

maine  thought/ 

XXVIII 

*  Right  true:  but  faulty  men  nse  oftentiipf 
To  attribute  their  folly  unto  fate, 

And  lay  on  heaven  the  guilt  of  their  o^ 

crimes. 
But  tell,  SiF  Terpin,  ne  let  you  amate 
Your  misery,  how  fell  ye  in  this  state  ? 

*  Then  sith  ye  needs,'  quoth  he, « will  kao^ 

my  shame. 
And  all  the  ill  which  chaonst  to  me  of  1 
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'  will  to  you  rehearse  the  same, 
ye  will  not  tume  misfortune  to  my 
lame. 

XXIX 

lesirous  (as  all  knights  are  woont) 
.  hard  adventures  deedes  of  armes 

►  try, 

iT  fame  and  honour  for  to  hunt, 
report  that  farre  abrode  did  fly, 
roud  Amazon  did  late  defy 
)rave  knights  that  hold  of  Maiden- 
sad, 

)  them  wrought  all  the  villany 
could  forge  in  her  malicious  head, 
ome  hath  put  to  shame,  and  many 
)ne  be  dead. 

XXX 

use,  they  say,  of  this  her  cruell 

ite, 

e  sake  of  Bellodant  the  bold, 

n  she  bore  most  fervent  love  of 

te, 

»ed  him  by  all  the  waies  she  could: 

u  she  saw  at  last,  that  he  ne  would 

bt  or  nought  be  wonne  unto  her 

ill, 

'd  her  love  to  hatred  manifold, 

his  sake  vow'd  to  doe  all  the  ill 

(he  could  doe   to  knights;   which 

)w  she  doth  fulfill. 

XXXI 

those  knights,  the  which  by  force 
•  guile 

1  subdue,  she  fowly  doth  entreate. 
3  doth  them  of  warlike  armes  de- 
mile, 

th  in  womens  weedes:  and  then 
ith  threat 

$m  compell  to  worke,  to  eame  their 
eat, 

to  card,  to  sew,  to  wash,  to  wring; 
1  she  give  them  other  thing  to 
It, 

td  and  water,  or  like  feeble  thing, 
disable  from  revenge  adventuring. 

XXXII 

through  stout  disdaine  of  manly 

kI, 

proud  observaunce  will  withstand, 
Imt  gibbet,  which  is  there  behind, 

th  them  be  hanged  up  out  of  hand; 


In  which  condition  I  right  now  did  stand. 
For  being  oyercome  by  her  in  fighty 
And  put  to  that  base  service  of  her  band, 
I  rather  chose  to  die  in  lives  despight, 
Then  lead  that  shamef nil  life,  unworthy  of 
a  knight.' 

xxxm 

*  How  hight  that  Amazon,'  sayd  Artegall, 
'And  where  and  how  &r  hence  does  she 

abide?' 
.He,„a^e,'q»othhe..theyB«iig«nddo. 

A  princesse  of  great  powre  and  greater 
pride, 

And  queene  of  Amazons,  in  armes  well 
tride 

And  sundry  battels,  which  she  hath  at- 
chieved 

With  great  suooesse,  that  her  hath  glorifide, 

And  made  her  famous,  more  then  is  be- 
lieved; 

Ne  would  I  it  have  ween'd,  had  I  not  late 
it  prieved.' 

XXXIV 

'  Now  sure,'  said  he, '  and  by  the  fidth  that  I 
To  Maydenhead  and  noble  knighthood  owe^ 
I  will  not  rest,  till  I  her  might  doe  trie. 
And  venge  the  shame  that  she  to  knights 

doth  show. 
Therefore,  Sir  Terpin,  from  you  lightly 

throw 
This  squalid  weede,  the  patteme  of  di- 

spaire. 
And  wend  with  me,  that  ye  may  see  and 

know. 
How  fortune  will  your  ruin'd  name  repaire, 
And  knights  of  Maidenhead,  whose  praise 

she  would  empaire.' 

XXXV 

With  thai,  like  one  that  hopelesse  was  re- 

pryv'd 
From  deathes  dore,  at  which  he  lately  lav. 
Those  yron  fetters  wherewith  he  was  gyv  d. 
The  badges  of  reprooh,  he  threw  away. 
And  nimbly  did  him  dight  to  guide  the 

way 
Unto  the  dwelling  of  that  Amazone, 
Which  was  £rom  thence  not  past  a  mile  or 

tway: 
A  goodly  citty  and  a  mighty  one, 
Tl^  whieh  of  her  owne  name  she  called 

Badegone. 
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XXXM 

Where   they   arriving,   by   the  watchman 

were 
Descried  streight,  who  all  the  citty  warned, 
How   that  three  warlike  persons  did  ap- 

peare, 
Of  which  the  one  him  seem'd  a  knight  all 

armed, 
And   th'  other    two  well   likely  to   have 

harmed. 
Eftsoones  the  people  all  to  hamesse  ran, 
And  like  a  sort  of  bees  in  clusters  swarmed: 
Ere  long  their  queeuc  her  sclfe,  lialfe  like 

a  man, 
Came  forth  into  the  rout,  and  them  t'  ar- 
ray began. 

xxxvn 

And  now  the  knights,  being  arrived  neare, 
Did  beat  uppon  the  gates  to  enter  in, 
And  at  the  porter,  skoining  them  so  few, 
Tlirew  many  threats,  if  they  the  towne  did 

win, 
To  teare  his  flesh  in  peeces  for  his  sin. 
Which  when  as  Kadigiind  there  comming 

Iieard, 
Her  heart  for  rage  did  grate,  and  teeth 

did  grin: 
She  bad  that  streight  the  gates  should  be 

unbard, 
And  to  them  way  to  make,  with  weapons 

well  prepanl. 

xxx\in 

Soone  as  the  gates  were  open  to  them  set. 
They  pri'ssed  forward,  entraunce  to  have 

made. 
But  in  the  middle  way  they  were  ymct 
With  a  sharpe  showre  of  arrowes,  which 

them  sLiid, 
And  bettor  bad  adviso,  ere  they  assaid 
Unknowon  jwrill  of  bold  w(Hnens  pride. 
Tlien  all  that  rout  up])on  thom  rudely  laid. 
And  heaped  strokes  so  fast  on  every  side. 
And  arrowes   haild   so   thickc,   that  they 

could  not  abide. 

XXXIX 

But  Radigund  hor  selfe,  when  she  espide 
Sir  Terpiii,  from  her  diref ull  doome  acquit, 
So  cruell  doale  amongst  her  maides  divide, 
T*  avenge  that  .«hame  they  did  on  him  com- 
mit, 
All  sodainely  enflam*d  with  furious  fit, 
Like  a  fell  lionesse  at  him  she  flew. 


And  on  his  head-peece  hixn  lo  fiercely  nu^ 
That  to  the  ground  him  quite  she  oTerthni^ 
Dismayd  so  with   the  stroke  that  he  ■ 
colours  knew. 

XL 

Soone  as  she  saw  him  on  the  gmmid  ti 

grovell. 
She  lightly  to  him  leapt,  and  in  his  ne 
Her  proud  foote  settmg,  at  his  bead 

lovell. 
Weening  at  once  her  wrath  on  him  to 

wreake. 
And  his  contempt,  that  did  her  jiidg*iiint 

breake. 
As  when  a  beare  hath  8eiz*d  her  crueD 

clawes 
Uppon    the  carkasse  of  some  beast  too 

wcake. 
Proudly  stands  over,  and  a  while  M 

pause, 
To  heare  the  piteous  beast  pleading  ker 

plaintiffe  cause. 

XL! 

Whom  when  as  Artegall  in  that  diitmn 
By  chaunce   beheld,   he   left    the  bk 

slaughter 
In  which  he  swam,  and  ranne  to  hit  l^ 

dresse. 
There    her    assayling    fiercely    fresh, 

raught  her 
Such  an  hu?e  stroke,  that  it  of  senc«  dii- 

traught  her: 
And  had  she  not  it  warded  warily, 
It  had  depriv'd  her  mother  off  a  daughter. 
Nathlesse  for  all  the  powre  she  did  applvi 
It  made  her  stagger  offt,  and  stare  ^ 

ghastly  eye. 

XLII 

Like  to  an  eagle  in  his  kingly  pride, 
Soring  through  his  wide  empire  of  the  tiiCf 
To  weather  his  brode  sailes,  by  cfasioet 

hath  spidc 
A  goshauke,  which  hath   seised  for  ber 

share 
Uppon  some  fowle,  that  shonld  her  fetf^ 

prepare; 
With  dread  full  force  he  flies  at  her  brli^i 
That  with  his  souce,  which  none  enisK* 

dare. 
Her  from  the  quarrey  he  away  doth  dn^ 
And  from  her  griping  poonoe  the  p^ 

prey  doth  rive. 
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XLIII 

le  as  she  her  sence  reeover'd  had, 
jely  towards  him  her  self  e  gau  dight, 
1   vengeful   wrath   and    sdeignfull 
•ride  half  mad: 

er  had  she  suffred  such  despight. 
she  could  joyne  hand  with  him  to 

.t, 
riike  maides  about  her  flockt  so 
ast, 

ley  disparted  them,  maugre  their 
light, 
th   their  troupes  did  far  a  sunder 

,t: 
it  the  rest  the  fight  did  untill 
veiling  last. 

XLIV 

!ry  while  that  mighty  yron  man, 

is  strange  weapon,  never  wont  in 

rarre, 

>rely  vext,  and  courst,  and  overran, 

tke  their  bowes,  and  did  their  shoot- 

ig  marre, 

ne  of  all  the  many  once  did  darre 

assault,  nor  once  approach  him  nie, 

;  a  sort  of  sheepe  dispersed  farre 

ad  of  their  devouring  enemie, 

1  all  the  fields  and  vallies  did  be- 

ore  him  flie. 

XLV 

len    as    daies    faire   shinie-beame, 
clowded 

aref ull  shadowes  of  deformed  night, 
man  and   beast  in  quiet  rest  be 
hrowded, 

adigimd,  with  sound  of  trumpe  on 
light, 

all  her  people    to   surcease    from 
ight, 

thering  them  unto  her  citties  gate, 
lem  all  enter  in  before  her  sight, 
I  the  wounded,  and  the  weake  in 
tate, 

convayed  in,  ere  she  would  once 
etrate. 

XLVI 

hus  the  field  was  voided  all  away, 
things  quieted,  the  Elfin  knight, 
of  toile  and  travell  of  that  day, 
lis  pavilion  to  be  richly  pight 
the  city  gate,  in  open  sight; 
he  him  selfe  did  rest  in  safety, 


Together  with  Sir  Terpin,  all  that  night: 
But  Talus  iisde  in  times  of  jeopardy 
To  keepe  a  nightly  watch,  for  dread  of 
treachery. 

XLvn 

But  Radigund  full  of  heart-gnawing  griefe, 
For  the  rebuke  which  she  sustained  that 

day, 
Could  take  no  rest,  ne  would  receive  re- 

liefe, 
But  tossed  in  her  troublous  minde,  what 

way 
She  mote  revenge  that  blot  which  on  her 

lay. 
There  she  resolv'd  her  selfe  in  single  fight 
To  try  her  fortune,  and  his  force  assay. 
Rather  then  see  her  people  spoiled  qui^ht, 
As  she  had  scene  that  day,  a  disaventeroas 

sight. 

XLVin 

She  called  forth  to  her  a  trusty  mayd, 
Whom  she   thought  fittest  for  that  busi- 

nesse, 
(Her  name  was  Clarin,)  and  thns  to  her 

sayd: 
'  Groe,  damzell,  quickly,  doe  thy  selfe  ad- 

dresse. 
To  doe  the  message  which  I  shall  expresse 
Goe  thou  unto  that  stranger  Faery  knight, 
Who  yeester  day  drove  us  to  such  di- 

stresse ; 
Tell,  that  to  morrow  I  with  him  wil  fight. 
And    try   in    equall    field,   whether   hath 

greater  might. 

XLIX 

'But  these  conditions  doe  to  him  proponnd: 
That  if  I  vanquishe  him,  he  shall  obay 
My  law,  and  ever  to  my  lore  be  bound; 
And  so  will  I,  if  me  he  vanquish  may, 
What  ever  he  shall  like  to  doe  or  say. 
Goe  streight,  and  take  with  thee,  to  wit- 

nesse  it, 
Sixe  of  thy  fellowes  of  the  best  array, 
And  beare  with  you  both  wine  and  jim- 

cates  fit, 
And  bid  him  eate;  henceforth  he  oft  shall 

hungry  sit.' 


The  damzell  streight  obayd,  and  patting  all 
In   readinesse,  forth  to   the   towne-gftto 
went| 
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\Vhere  sounding  loud  a  triuupet  from  the 
wall. 

Unto  those  warlike  knights  she  warning 
sent. 

Tlien  Talus,  forth  issuing  from  the  tent, 

Unto  the  wall  his  way  did  fearelesse  take. 

To  wee  ten  what  that  truni[)ets  sounding 
ment: 

Where  that  same  damzell  lowdly  him  be- 
spake. 

And  shew'd  that  with  his  lord  she  would 
einparlamice  make. 

U 

So  he  them  streight  conducted  to  his  lord, 
Who,  as  he  could,  tliem  goodly  well  did 

gprcete, 
Till  they  had  told  their  messiige  \vord  by 

word: 
Which  he  accepting  well,  as  he  could  weete. 
Them    fairely   enti*rtaynd    with    curtesies 

nicete, 
And  gave  tliem  gifts  and  things  of  dcare 

deliglit. 
So    backe    <igaine    they   homeward   tumd 

their  feete. 
But  Artegall  him  selfe  to  rest  did  dight, 
Tluit  he  mote  fresher  be  agiiinst  the  next 

daies  fight. 


CANTO  y 

Arte(pill  flghts  with  R-uiiDfund, 
And  is  Rubdewil  by  i;uil<^ : 

Hp  ih  by  her  pnipriM>uetl, 
But  wroiif;ht  by  Clftniis  wile. 


So  soone  as  day  forth  dawning  from  the 

East, 
Nights  humid  curtiiuic  fi'om  the  heavens 

withdrew, 
And   carely  calling   forth    botli   man  and 

boast, 
Comaunded    them  thi^r  dailv  workes  re- 

new, 
These  noble  warrior.^,  mindefull  to  pursew 
The   last    daies   purpose   of   tlieir    vowed 

iight. 
Them   selves  thereto   preparde    in    order 

dew; 
The  knight,  as  best  was  seeming  for  a 

knight, 
And  th'  Amaioiit  as  best  it  likt  her  selfe  to 

d^ht: 


II 

All  in  a  camis  light  of  purple  silke 
Woven  uppon  with  silver,  subtly  wrongUi 
And  quilted  uppon  sattin  white  as  millu. 
Tray  led  with  ribbands  diversly  distrau 
Like  as  the  workeman  had  their  co 

taught; 
Which  was  short  tucked  for  light  motioo 
Up  to  her  ham,  but,  when  she  list,  it  nnskt 
Downe  to  her  lowest  heele,  and  theienp 
She  wore  for  her  defence  a  niayled  haber- 
geon. 

Ill 

And  on  her  legs  she  painted  buskins  wore, 
Basted  with  bends  of  gold  on  every  side, 
And  mailes  betweene,  and  laeed  close  afore: 
Uppon  her  thigh  her  oemitare  was  tide, 
With  an  embrodered  belt  of  mickell 
And  on  her  shoulder  hung  her  shield,  be- 

deckt 
Uppon  the  bosse  with  stones,  that  shined 

wide 
As  the  faire  inoone  in  her  most  full  aspect, 
That  to  the  moone  it  mote  be  like  in  eidi 

respect. 

IV 

So  forth  she  came  out  of  the  citty  gate, 
With  stjitely  jMrt  and  proud  mag^ilieeiKe, 
Guarded  witii  many  damzels,  that  did  waite 
U])pon  her  ]>ersou  for  her  sure  defence, 
Playing  on  shaunies  and   trumpets,  tittt 

fn>m  hence 
Their  sound  did   reach  unto  the  heavcM 

hight. 
So  foi-th  into  the  field  she  nian*hed  thence, 
Where  was  a  rich  pavilion  ready  pight. 
Her  to  receive,  till  time  they  should  begin 

the  fight 


hen  forth  came  Artegall  out  of  his  tent, 
11  arm'd  to  point,  and  first  the  lists  did 


Til 

All  arm'd  to  point, 

enter: 
Soone  after  eke  came  she,  with  fell  intcnti 
And  couutenaunce  fierce,  as  having  fuU/ 

bent  her. 
That  battels  utmost  triall  to  ad  venter. 
The  lists  were  closed  fast,  to  barre  the  nw^ 
From  rudely  pressing  to  the  middle  eenter; 
Which  in  great  heapes  them  circled  all 

about, 
Wayting  how  fortune  wonld  molvt  Alt 

cuiuugerous  dout 
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VI 

trumpets  sounded,  and  the  field  began; 
1    bitter    strokes   it   both   began  and 

ended, 
at  the  first  encounter  on  him  ran 
li  furious  rage,  as  if  she  had  intended 
of  his    breast   the   very   heart    have 

rended: 
he,  that  had  like  tempests  often  tride, 
n  that  first  flaw  him  selfe  right  well 

defended, 
more  she  rag'd,  the  more  he  did  abide ; 
hewd,  she  foynd,  she  lasht,  she  laid  on 

every  side. 

VII 

still  her  blowes  he  bore,  and  her  for- 
bore, 
ining  at  last  to  win  advantage  new; 
still  her  crueltie  increased  more, 
though  powre  faild,  lier  courage  did 

ace  re  w; 
eh  fayling,  he  gan  fiercely  her  pursew. 
!  as  a  smith  that  to  his  cunning  feat 
stubborne  mettail  seeketh  to  subdew, 
te  as  he  feeles  it  raollifide  with  heat, 
1  his  great  yron  sledge  doth  strongly 
on  it  beat. 

viir 

id  Sir  Artegall  upon  her  lay, 

f  she  had  an  yron  and  vile  beene, 

t  flakes   of   fire,  bright  as  the  sunny 

ray, 
of  her  steely  armes  were  flashing  scene, 
t  all  on  fire  ye  would  her  surely  weene. 
with  her  shield  so  well  her  selfe  she 

warded 
m  the  dread   daunger   of   his  weapon 

keene, 
t  all   that   while   her  life  she   safely 

garded : 
he  that  liolj)e  from  her  against  her  will 

discarded. 

IX 

with  his  trenchant  blade  at  the  next 

blow 
fe  of  her  shield  he  shared  quite  away, 
t  balfe  her  side  it  selfe  did  naked  show, 
thenceforth  unto  daunger  opened  way. 
!h  was   she   moved   with   the  mightie 

sway 
hat  sad  stroke,  that  halfe  enraged  she 

grew, 


And  like  a  g^eedie  beare  unto  her  pray, 
With  her  sharpe  cemitare  at  him  she  flew, 
That  glauncing  downe  his  thigli,  the  purple 
bloud  forth  drew. 


Thereat  she   g^n  to  triumph   with  great 

boast. 
And  to  upbrayd  that  chaunce  which  him 

misfell, 
As  if  the  prize  she  gotten  had  almost. 
With  spightfull  speaches,  fitting  with  her 

well; 
That  his  great  hart  gan  inwardly  to  swell 
With  indignation  at  lier  vaunting  vaine. 
And  at  her  strooke  with  puissance  f earefuU 

fell; 
Yet  with  her  shield  she  warded  it  agaiue, 
That  shattered  all  to  peeces  round  about 

the  plaine. 

XI 

Having  her  thus  disarmed  of  her  shield, 
Upon  her  helmet  he  againe  her  strooke, 
That  downe  she  fell  upon  the  grassie  field. 
In  sencelesse   swoune,  as  if  her  life  for- 

sooke. 
And  pangs  of  death  her  spirit  overtooke. 
Whom  when  he  saw  before  his  foote  pro- 
strated, 
He  to  her  lept  with  deadly  dreadf  ull  looke. 
And  her  sunshynie  helmet  soone  unlaced. 
Thinking  at  once  both  head  and  helmet  to 
have  raced. 

XII 

But  when  as  he  discovered  had  her  face, 
He  saw,  his  senses  straunge  astonishment, 
A  miracle  of  Natures  goodly  grace 
In  her  faire  visage  voide  of  ornament, 
But  bath*d  in  bloud  and  sweat  together 

ment; 
Which,  in  the  rudenesse  of  that  evill  plight, 
Bewrayd  the  signes  of  feature  excellent: 
Like  as  the  moone,  in  foggie  winters  night, 
Doth  seeme  to  be  her  selfe,  though  dark- 

ned  be  her  light. 

XIII 

At  sight  thereof  his  cruell  minded  hart 
Empierced  was  with  pittifuU  regard. 
That  his  sharpe  swoni  he  threw  from  him 

apart. 
Cursing  his  hand  that  had  that  visage  roard: 
No  haod  so  cruell,  nor  no  hart  so  hard, 
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But  ruth  of  beautic  will  it  mollifie. 

By  this  upstarting  from  her  swoune,  she 

star'd 
A  while  about  her  with  confused  eye; 
Like  one  that  from  his  dreame  is  waked 

suddenlye. 

XIV 

Soone  as  the  knight  she  there  by  her  did 

Standing  with  emptie   hands  all  weapon- 

lesse, 
With  fresh  assault  upon  him  she  did  fly, 
And  gan  renew  her  former  cruelnesse: 
And  though  he  still  retyr'd,  yet  nathelesse 
With  huge  redoubled  strokes  she  on  him 

layd; 
And  more  increast  her  outrage  mercilesse. 
The   more  that  he   with  meeke  intreatie 

prayd, 
Her  wrathful  hand  from  greedy  vengeance 

to  have  stayd. 

XV 

Like  as  a  puttocke  having  spyde  in  sight 
A  gentle  faulcon  sitting  on  an  hill, 
Whose  other  wing,  now  made  unmeete  for 

flight. 
Was  lately  broken  by  some  fortune  ill; 
The  foolish  kytc,  led  with  licentious  will, 
Doth  beat  upon  the  gentle  l>ird  in  vaine. 
With  many  idle  stou])s  her  troubling  still: 
Even  so  did  Radigund  with  bootlesse  paine 
Annoy  this  noble  knight,  and  sorely  him 

const  raiue. 

XVI 

Nought    could  he  do,   but  shun  the  dred 

despight 
Of  her   fierce  wrath,    and  backward  still 

retyre, 
And  with  his  single  shield,  well  as  he  might, 
Jieare  off  the  burden  of  her  raging  yre ; 
And  evermore  he  gently  did  desyre 
To  stay  her  stroks,  and  he  himselfe  would 

vield: 
Yet  nould  she   hearke,  ne   let  him  once 

respyre, 
Till  he  to  her  delivered  had  his  shield, 
And  to  her  mercie  him  submitted  in  plaine 

field. 


So  WM  be  or 
Battoktr: 


xvn 

I  not  ovwconktf 
u  df  hit  owne  aooofd; 


Yet  was  he  justly  damned  hv  the 
Of  his  owne  mouth,  that  spake  lo 

word, 
To  be  her  thrall,  and  service  her  i 
For  though  that  he  first  \ictorie  c 
Yet  after,  by  abandoning  his  swui 
He  wilfuU  lust  that  he  before  atti 
No  fayrer  conquest  then  that  witl 

is  gayned. 

X\7n 

Tho  with  her  sword  on  him  si 

strooke. 
In  signe  of  true  subjection  to  her 
And  as  her  vassall  him  to  thraldc 
But  Terpine,  borne  to'  a  more 

howre, 
As  he  on  whom  the  locklesse  s 

lowre, 
She  causd  to  be  attacbt,  and  fort 
Unto  the  crooke,  t'  abide  the  baki 
From  which  he  lately  had  throi 

Hed: 
Where  he  full  shamefully  was  1 

the  hed. 

XIX 

But  when  they  thought  on  Talui 

lay, 
lie    with  his  yron    flaile  amon 

thondred, 
That  they  were  fayne  to  let  him  sc 
Glad  from  his  companie  to  be  so 
Whose  presence  all  their  tronpi 

encombred. 
That  th'  heapes  of  those  which  he 

and  slay, 
Besides   the  rest  dismayd,  n 

nombred: 
Yet  all  that  while  he  would  not  < 
To  reskew  his  owne  lord,  bat  t 

just  t'  obay. 

XX 

Then  tooke  the  Amazon  this  nob! 
Left  to  her  will  by  his  owne  wilf 
And  caused  him  to  be  disarmed  q 
Of  all  the  ornaments  of  knightly 
With  which  whylome  he  gotten 

fame: 
In  stead  whereof  she  made  him  ti 
In   womans  weedes,  that  is  to 

shame, 
And  put  before  his  lap  a  napran  i 
In  stead  of  ooriets  and  baias 
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XXI 

g  clad,  she  brought  him  from  the 

ield, 

h  he  had  bene  trayned  many  a  day, 

ong  large  chamber,  which  was  sield 

loniments  of  many  knights  decay, 

subdewed  in  victorious  fray: 

the  which  she  causd  his  warlike 
irmes 

g'd  on  high,  that  mote  his  shame 
)ewTay; 

like  his  sword,  for  feare  of  further 
larmes, 

hich  he  wont  to  stirre  up  battailous 
ilarmes. 

XXII 

intred  in,  he  round  about  him  saw 
brave   knights,  whose  names  right 
«rell  he  knew, 

bound  t'  obay  that  Amazons  proud 
aw, 

g  and  carding  all  in  comely  rew, 
s  bigge  hart  loth'd  so  uncomely  vew. 
;y  were  forst,  through  penurie  and 
jyne, 
those  workes  to  them   appointed 
lew: 

ight  was  given  them  to  sup  or  dyne, 
at  their  hands  could  earne  by  twist- 
ng  linnen  twyne. 

XXIII 

st  them  all   she  placed  him   most 

ow, 

his  hand  a  distaffe  to  him  gave, 

;  thereon  should  spin  both  riax  and 

ow; 

d  office  for  a  mind  so  brave: 

I  it  is  to  be  a  wonians  slave. 

it  tooke  in  his  owne  selfes  despight, 

jreto  did  himself e  right  well  behave, 

obay,  sith  he  his  faith  had  plight, 

isall  to  become,  if  she  him  wonne  in 

ight. 

XXIV 

id  him  secne,  imagine  mote  thereby 
bylome  hath  of  Hercules  bene  told, 
r  lolas  sake  he  did  apply 
jhtie  hands  the  distaffe  vile  to  hold, 
huge  club,  which  had  subdew'd  of 
»ld 

r  monsters  which  the  world  annoyed; 
IS  skin  chaungd  to  a  pall  of  gold, 


In  which,  forgetting  warres,  he  onely  joyed 
In  combats  of  sweet  love,  and  with  his  mis- 
tresse  toyed. 

XXV 

Such  is  the  crueltie  of  women  kynd, 
When  they  have  shaken  off  the  shamefast 

band, 
With  which  wise  Nature  did  them  strongly 

bynd, 
T'  obay  the  heasts   of  mans   well  ruling 

hand. 
That  then  all  rule  and  reason  they  with- 
stand, 
To  purchase  a  licentious  libertie. 
But  vertuous  women  wisely  understand, 
That  they  were  borne  to  base  humilitie, 
Unlesse  the  heavens  them  lift  to  lawfull 
soveraintie. 

XXVI 

Thus  there  long  while  continued  Artegall, 
Serving  proud  Radig^d  with  true  subjec- 
tion; 
How  ever  it  his  noble  heart  did  gall 
T'  obay  a  womans  tyrannous  direction. 
That  might  have    had  of  life   or   death 

election: 
But    having   chosen,    now  he    might    not 

chaunge. 
During  which  time,  the  warlike  Amazon, 
Whose    wandring   fancie   after    lust    did 

raunge, 
Gan  cast    a  secret  liking   to  this  captive 
straunge. 

xxvn 

Which  long  concealing  in  her  covert  brest. 
She  chaw'd  the  cud  of  lovers  carefull  plight; 
Yet  could  it  not  so  thoroughly  digest. 
Being  fast  fixed  in  her  wounded  spright, 
But  it  tormented  her  both  day  and  night: 
Yet  would  she  not  thereto  yeeld  free  ac- 
cord. 
To  serve  the  lowly  vassall  of  her  might, 
And  of  her  servant  make   her  soverayne 

lord: 
So  great  her  pride,  that  she  such  basenesse 
much  abhord. 

xxvni 

So  much  the  greater  still  her  anguish  grew. 
Through  stubborne  handling  of  her  love- 

sicke  hart; 
And  still  the  more  she  strove  it  to  subdewi 
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The  more  she  still  augmented  her  owne 

smart, 
And  wyder  made  the  wound  of  th'  hidden 

dart. 
At  last,  when  long  she  struggled  had  in 

^-aine, 
She  gan  to  stoupe,  and   her    proud  mind 

convert 
To  meeke  obeysance  of  Ix>ves  mightie  raine, 
And  him  entreat  for  grace,  that  had  pro- 

cur'd  her  paiue. 

XXIX 

Unto  her  selfe  in  secret  she  did  call 

Her  nearest  handmayd,  whom  she  most  did 

trust, 
And  to  her  said:  *  Clarinda,  whom  of  all 
I  trust  a  live,  sith  I  thee  fostred  first; 
Now  is  the  time  that  I  untimely  must 
Thereof  make  tryall,  in  my  greatest  need: 
It  is  so  hapned  that  the  heavens  unjust, 
Spighting  my  happie  f reedome,  liave  agreed 
To  tlirall  my  looser  life,  or  my  last  bale 

to  breed.* 

XXX 

With  that  she  tum*d  her  head,  as  halfe 
abashed, 

To  hide  the  blush  which  in  her  visage 
rose, 

And  through  her  eyes  like  sudden  light- 
ning ilashed, 

Decking  her  eheeke  with  a  vermilion  rose: 

lint  soone  she  did  her  countenance  com- 
pose. 

And  to  hor  turning,  thus  began  againc: 

'  This  gricfes  dee[)e  wound  I  would  to  thee 
disclose. 

Thereto  compelled  tlirough  liart-murdring 
paine, 

But  dread  of  shame  my  doubtf ull  lips  doth 
still  restraine.' 

XXXI 

*  Ah  !  mv  deare  dread,'  said  then  the  faith- 

full  mayd, 
*Can  dread  of  ought  your  dreadlcsse  hart 

withhold. 
That  many  liath  with  dread  of  death  dis- 

mayd. 
And  dare  even  deathcs  most  dreadf ull  face 

behold  ? 
Say  on,  my  soverayne  ladie,  and  be  bold: 
Doth  not  your  handmayds  life  at  your  foot 

lie?' 


Therewith  mnch  comforted^  she 
The  cause  of  her  conceived  "*fV— , 
As  one  that  would  conf esse,  yet  funsv 
it  denie. 

xxxn 

<  Clarin,'  sayd  she,  *  thou  seest  yond  Fi 

knight, 
Whom  not  my  valour,  bat  his  owns  1 

mind 
Subjected  hath  to  my  unequall  might: 
What  right  is  it,  that  he  snould  thnU 

find, 
For  lending  life  to  me,  a  wretch  nnkini 
Tliat  for  such  good  him  recompence  with  01! 
Therefore  I  cast  how  I  may  mm  udImim' 
And  by  his  f reedome  g^t  his  free  goodi 
Yet  so,  as  bound  to  me  he  may  contume  kuu 

xxxin 

*  Bound  unto  me,  but  not  with  iiiel 

bands 
Of  strong  compulsion  and  streightTiokflMh 
As  now  in  miserable  state  he  stands; 
But  with  sweet  love  and  sore  benevc 
Voide  of  malitious  mind  or  foule  oil 
To  which  if  thou  canst  win  him  any  «ai» 
Without  discoverie  of  my  thoughts  pretm 
Both  goodly  meede  of  him  it  purcluue  vajt 
And  eke  with  gratefull  service  me  xigU 

well  apay. 

XXXIV 

*  Which  that  thou  mayst  the  better  bring  i> 

pas, 
Loe  here  this  ring,  which  shall  thy  wanUt 

bee, 
And  token  tme  to  old  Eumenias, 
From  time  to  time,  when  thou  it  best  ih^ 

see, 
That  in  and  out  thon  mayst  have  psMg* 

free. 
Goe  now,  Clarinda;  well  thy  wits  adviie^ 
And  all  thy  forces  gather  unto  thee, 
Armies  of  lovely  lookes,  and  speecbef  wiitfi 
With  which  thou  canst  even  tfove  himielf  ^ 

to  love  entise.' 

XXXV 

The  trustie  mayd,  conceiving  her  intest, 
Did  with  sure  promise  of  her  good  indsTOtf' 
Give  her  great  comfort  and  some  harts  eosr 

tent. 
So  from  her  parting,  she  thenceforth  di^ 

labour 
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meanes   she  might,  to  curry 

hi  knight,  her  ladies  best  be- 

[lew  of  courteous  kind  behav- 

markewhiteof  his  hart  she 

ide  ffhiuncing  words,  one  day 
us  him  proved: 

XXXVI 

:night,  upon  whose  hopelesse 

jring  good,  hath  felly  frowned, 
leavens   have  heapt  an  heavy 

thus    thy   better   dayes    are 

re,  and  all  thy  senses  swowned 
ow,  sith  thy  juster  merit 
ive  with  felicitie  bene  crowned: 
ast,  and  wake  thy  dulled  spirit, 
V  this  long  death  thou  mightest 
lerit.' 

XXXVII 

marvel  1  at  her  uncouth  speach, 

en    drift  he   could    not  well 

ve; 

loubt,  least  she  him  sought  t' 

3h 

OT  some    guilefuU   traine  did 

lich  she  might  his   wretched 

sreave. 

o  barre,  he  with  this  aiiswere 

2r: 

all,  that  with  ruth  (as  I  per- 

I 

laps,  art   mov'd  to  wish   me 

» 

ur  kind  regard  I  can  but  rest 

letter. 

XXXVIII 

well,  that  to  a  courage  great 

beseeming  well,  to  beare 

f  Fortunes  f  rowne,  or  Heavens 

sunshine  of  her  countenance 

f  and  oarrie  comely  cheare. 
his  cloud  have  now  me  over- 


Yet  doe  I  not  of  better  times  despeyre; 
And,  though  unlike,  they  shoula  lor  ever 

las^ 
Yet  in  my  tmthes  assurance  I  rest  fixed 

fast' 

XXXIX 

*  But  what  so  stonie  mind,'  she  then  replyde, 
<  But,  if  in  his  owne  powre  occasion  lay. 
Would  to  his  hope  a  windowe  open  wyde, 
And  to  his  fortunes  helpe  make  readie 

way  ? ' 

*  Unworthy  sure,'  quoth  he,  *  of  better  day, 
That  will  not  take  the  offer  of  good  hope. 
And  eke  pursew,  if  he  attaine  it  may.' 
Which  speaohes  she  applying  to  the  scope 
Of  her  mtent,  this  fiuther  purpose  to  him 

shope: 

XL 

*  Then  why  doest  not,  thou  ill  advized  man, 
Make  meanes  to  win  thy  libertie  forlome, 
And  try  if  thou  by  faire  entreatie  can 
Move  Radigund?  who,  though  she  still  have 

wome 
Her  dayes  in  warre,  yet  (weet  thon)  was 

not  borne 
Of    beares   and   tygres,   nor   so   salvage 

mynded. 
As  that,  albe  all  love  of  men  she  scome. 
She   yet  foreets   that   she  of    men  was 

kynded: 
And  sooth  oft  scene,  that  proudest  harts 

base  love  hath  blynded.' 

XLI 

*  Certes,  Clarinda,  not  of  cancred  will,' 
Sayd  he,  *  nor  obstinate  disdainefull  mind, 
I  have  forbore  this  duetie  to  fulfill: 

For  well  I  may  this  weene,  by  that  I  fynd. 
That  she,  a  queene,  and  come  of  princely 

kynd, 
Both  worthie  is  for  to  be  sewd  nnto, 
Chiefely  by  him  whose  life  her  law  doth 

bynd. 
And  eke  of  powre  her  owne  doome  to  undo, 
And  als'  of  princely  grace  to  be  inclyn*d 

thereto. 

XLH 

*  But  want  of  meanes  hath  bene  mine  onely 

let 
From  seeking  favour,  where  it  doth  abound; 
Which  if  I  might  by  Yovat  good  ofBee  get, 
I  to  your  self e  should  rest  for  ever  boraindf 
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And  readie  to  deserve  what  grace  I  found/ 
iSlie  feeling  him  thus  bite  upon  the  bayt, 
Yot  doubting  least  Lis  hold  was  but  un- 

sound, 
And  not  well  fastened,  would  not  strike 

him  strayt, 
But  drew  him  on  with  hope,  fit  leasure  to 

awayt. 

XLIII 

But  foolish  mayd !  whyles,  heedlesse  of  the 

hooke, 
She  thus  oft  times  was   beating  off  and 

on, 
Through    slipperie   footing    fell   into   the 

brooke, 
And  there  was  caught  to  her  confusion. 
For  seeking  thus  to  salve  the  Amazon, 
She  wounded  was  with  her  deceipts  owne 

dart, 
And  gan  thenceforth  to  cast  affection, 
(.'oneeived  close  in  her  beguiled  hai*t, 
To  ^Vrtegall,  tlu*ough  pittie  of  his  causelesse 

smart. 

XLIV 

Y'et  durst   she    not  disclose   her    fancies 

wound, 
N'e  to  himselfe,  for  doubt  of  being  sdayned, 
Xe  yet  to  any  otlier  wight  on  ground, 
For  feare  her  mistrcssc  shold  have  know- 
ledge gjiyne<l. 
But  to  her  selfe  it  secretly  retajnicd. 
Within  tlie  closet  of  her  covert  bn'st: 
Tlie   more   thereby   lier  tender   liart   was 

pjiyned. 
Yet  to  awayt  fit  time  she  weened  best. 
And  faintly  did  dissemble  licr  sad  thoughts 
unrest. 

XLV 

One  day  her  ladie,  calling  her  apart, 

( j'.xn  to  demaund  of  her  some  tydiiigs  good, 

Toucliing  her  loves  successe,  her  liugring 

smart. 
There witli  she  gan  at  first  to  change  her 

mood, 
As  one  adawM,  and  halfe  confused  stood; 
But  quickly  slio  it  overjnst,  so  soone 
As   she    licr   face   had  wypt,  to  fresh  her 

blood: 
Tho  gan   she   tell   her   all  tiiat    she   had 

donne, 
And  all  the  wayes  she  sought,  his  love  for 

to  have  wonue: 


XLVI 

But  sayd,  that  he  was  obstinftte  tnd  atm 
Scorning  her  offers  and  conditkMis  niv: 
Ne  would  be  taught  with  any  termei  to 
So  fond  a  lesson  as  to  love  againe. 
Die  rather  would  he  in  penurions  paiae, 
And  his  abridged  dayes  in  dolour  wast, 
Then  his  foes  love  or  liking  entertaine: 
His  resolution  was,  both  fint  and  lait, 
His  bodie   was  her  thrall,  his  hait  m 
freely  plast. 

XL\TI 

Which  when  the  cruell  Amaxon  percciwd 
She  gan  to  stonne,  and  rage,  and  rend  ha 

gall, 
For  very  fell  despi^ht,  which  she  eoncciTci, 
To  be  so  sconicd  of  a  base  borne  thnll, 
Whose  life  did  lie  in  her  least  eye-lids  bO; 
Of  which  she  vow'd  with  many  a  ciiimA 

threat, 
Tiiat  she  therefore  would  him  ere  long;  fo^ 

stall. 
Nathlesse,  when  calmed  was  her  furirai 

heat, 
She    chang'd    that    threatfull  mood,  ind 

mildly  gan  entreat: 

XLVIII 

<  What  now  is  left,  Clarinda  ?  what  le- 

maines. 
That  we  may  compasse  this  ourenterjRue? 
Gi'cat    shame  to  lose  so  long  employe! 

paines, 
And  greater  shame  t*  abide  so  great  nil- 
prize, 
W^ith  which  he  dares  our  offers  thai  d^ 

spize. 
Yet  tliat  his  guilt  the  greater  may  appesRi 
And  more  my  gratioiis  mercie  by  thu  witfi 
I  will  a  while  with  his  first  folly  bears, 
Till  thou  have  tride  againe,  and  tempted 
him  more  neare. 

XLIX 

*  Say  and  do  all  that  may  tliereto  pretaiki 
Leave  nought  uupromist  that  may  him  ptf* 

swade. 
Life,  freedome,  g^ce,  and  gifts  of  ff^ 

availe. 
With    which    the    gods    tbemselvsf  •>* 

niylder  made: 
Tliereto  adde  art,  even  womens  witty  tiaWi 
The  art  of  niightie  words,  that  men  (^ 

charme; 
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in  case  thou  caust  Lim  not  in- 
;ele    bardnesse   of  thy   beavie 

• 

lot  stoupe  with  good  shall  be 
)  stoupe  with  harme. 

L 

his   diet   doe   from   him   with- 

nd  to  be  too  proudly  fed: 

ore  labour,  and  with  streighter 

h  worke  may  be  for  wearied: 
ge  hard,  .and  lie  in  strawen  bed, 
luU  downe  the  courage  of  his 

in  him,  for  his  greater  dread, 
;haineSy  with  which  let  him  be 

lat  ever  he  desires  be  him  de- 


Ll 

hast  all  this  doen,  then  bring 
ewes 
leane:   thenceforth   not   like  a 

» 

ebell  stout  I  will  him  use. 

e  this  siege  not  to  give  over, 

inquest  of  my  will  recover.' 

rted,  full  of  griefe  and  sdaine, 

did  to  great  impatience  move 

e  mayden  sliortly  turn'd  againe 
ison,  wljcre  her  hart  did  thrall 
uie. 

LII 

r  subtill  nets  she  did  unfold, 

engins  of  her  wit  display; 

le  meant  him  warelesse  to  en- 

nnocence  to  make  her  pray. 
y  she  wrought  her  crafts  assay, 
er  latlie,  and  lier  selfe  witliall, 
•  kniglit  attonce  she  did  beti'ay: 
e  knight,  whom  slie  with  guile- 
all 
'  to  allure,  into  her  trap  to  fall. 

LIII 

rse,  which,  fayning  to  receive 
mouth  the  food  ment  for  her 


Withholdes  it  to  her  selfe,  and  doeth  de- 
ceive 
The  infant,  so  for  want  of  nourture  spoyld: 
Even  so  Clarinda  her  owne  dame  beguyld, 
And   tum'd   the   trust   which   was   in  her 

affyde 
To  feeding  of  her  private  fire,  which  boyld 
Her   inward   brest,   and   in   her  entrayles 

fryde. 
The  more  that  she  it  sought  to  cover  and 
to  hyde. 

LIV 

For  comming  to  this  knight,  she  purpose 

faynea, 
How  earnest  suit  she  earst  for  him  had  made 
Unto   her  queene,  bis  freedome  to   have 

gayned; 
But  by  no  meanes  could  her  thereto  per- 

swade: 
But  that,  in  stead  thereof,  she  sternely  bade 
His  miserie  to  be  augmented  more, 
And  many  yron  bands  on  him  to  lade; 
All  which  nathlesse  she  for  his  love  for- 
bore: 
So  praying  him  t'  accept  hep  service  ever- 
more. 

LV 

And  more  then  that,  she  promist  that  she 

would. 
In  case  she  might  finde  favour  in  his  eye. 
Devize  how  to  enlarge  him  out  of  hould. 
The  Fayrie,  glad  to  gaine  his  libertie, 
Can  yeeld  great  thankes  for  such  her  curte- 

sie; 
And  with  faire  words,  fit  for  the  time  and 

J>lace, 
e  the  humour  of  her  maladie, 
Promist,  if  she  would  free  him  from  that 

case. 
He  wold,  by  all  good  means  he  might,  de- 
serve such  grace. 

IVI 

So  daily  he  faire  semblant  did  her  shew, 
Yet  never  meant  he  in  his  noble  mind, 
To  his  owne  absent  love  to  be  untrew: 
Ne  ever  did  deceiptfuU  Clarin  find 
In  her  false  hart,  his  bondage  to  unbind; 
But  rather  how  she  mote  him  faster  tye. 
Therefore  unto  her  mistresse  most  unkind 
She  daily  told,  her  love  he  did  defye. 
And  him  she  told,  her  dame  his  freedome 
did  denye. 
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LVII 

Yet  thus  much  friendship  she  to  him  did 

show, 
That  his  scarse  diet  somewhat  was  amended, 
And  bis  worke  lessened,  tliat  his  love  mote 

grow: 
Yet  to  her  dame   him   still  she  discom- 
mended, 
That   she    with   him   mote    be   the   more 

offended. 
Thus  he   long   while   in   thraldome   there 

remavned. 
Of  both  beloved  well,  but  litle  frended; 
Untill   his   owne  true  love   his   fi'eedome 

g:iyned, 
Which  in  an  other  canto  will  be  best  con- 

tayncd. 


CANTO  VI 

Talus  brings  newes  to  Britooutrt 

Of  Artej^altt  mislmp : 
8ho  KoeH  to  Heeke  him,  Dolon  ineetes. 
Who  seekes  her  to  entrap. 


SOMK  men,  I  wote,  will  deeme  in  Artegall 
(ireat  weaknosse,  and  rei)urt  of  him  umch 

ill, 
For  yeelding  so  himselfe  a  wret<;hed  thrall 

To  til'  insolent  comniaund  of  woniens  will; 

That  all  his  former  praise  doth  fowlv  spill. 

15nt  h<»  tlie  man,  tliat  say  or  dm»  so  dart*. 

He  well  advi/Zd  that  he  stjind  stodfast  still: 

For  ni'vpp  yet  was  wight  so  well  aware. 

But  he  at  iirst  or  last  was  trapt  in  womens 

snare. 

II 

Yet  in   the   streightnesse  of  that  captive 

state. 
This  gentle  knight  himself e  so  well  behaved, 
That  notwithstanding  all  the  subtill  bait. 
With  which   those  Amazons  his  love  still 

cnived, 
To  his  owne  love  his  loialtie  he  saved: 
Whose  charat-ter  in  th'  adamantine  mould 
Of  his  true  hart  so  tinnely  was  engraved, 
That  no  new  loves  inipn»ssion  ever  could 
Bereave    it  thence:    such  blot  his  honour 

blemish  should. 

Ill 

Yet  his  owne  love,  the  noble  Britomart, 
Scarse  so  conceived  in  her  jealous  thought, 


What  time  sad  tydings  of  his  baleful!  tm 
In  womans  bondage  Talus  to  her  brou^ 
Brought  in    untimely  houre,  ere  it 

sought. 
For  after  that  the  utmost  date,  aasynde 
For  his  retume,  she  waited  had  for  ooii^ 
She  gan  to  cast  in  her  misdoubtfuU  mr 
A  thousand  f eares,  that  love-sicke  ft 

faine  to  fynde. 

IV 

Sometime  she  feared,  least  some  hard  u 

hap 
Had  him  misf alne  in  his  adventunnu  oi 
Sometime  least  his  false  foe  did  him 
In  tray  trous  traine,  or  had  unwares  oppRM 
But  most  she  did  her  troubled  mynd  mo&ei^ 
And  secretly  afflict  with  jealous  feare, 
Least  some  new  love  had  him  from 

possest ; 
Yet  loth  she  was,  since  she  no  ill  did  heiN^ 
To  thinke  of  him  so  ill:  yet  could  she  srf 

forbeare. 


One  while  she  blam'd  her  aelfe;  anotha 

whylo 
She  him  condcinn*d,  as  trustletse  ant 

trew: 
And  then,  her  g^ef e  with  errour  to  begsrk, 
She  fayn'd  to  count  the  time  againe  anev, 
As  if  before  she  Imd  m>t  counted  trew. 
For  houres  but  dayes;    for  weekei,  tbt 

passed  were, 
She  told  but  moneths,  to  make  them  seew 

more  few: 
Yet  when  she  reckned  them,  still  dzivi^K 

neare, 
Each  hour  did  seeme  a  moneth,  and  tJtej 

moneth  a  yeore. 

VI 

But  when  as  yet  she  saw  him  not  ret     '• 
She  thought  to  send  some  one  to  leeke 

out; 
But  none  she  found  so  fit  to  serfC  i 

tume, 
As  her  oi\7ie  sclfe,  to  ease  her  selfe  "^  ^^ 
Now  she  deviz*d,  amongst  the  war!      ^ 
Of  errant    knights,   to  seeke  her  t 

knight; 
And  then  againe  resolv'd  to  hunt  him  o^ 
Amongst  loose  ladies,  lapped  in  deligb^:^ 
And  then  both  knights  envide,  and  li^ 

eke  did  spight. 
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VII 

day,  when  as  she  long  had  sought  for 

ease 
ivery  place,  and  every  place  thought 

best, 
found  no  place  that  could  her  liking 

please, 
to  a  window  came,  that  opened  west, 
rds  which  coast  her  love  his  way  ad- 

drest. 
re  looking  forth,  shee  in  her  heart  did 

find 
V  vaine  fancies,  working  her  unrest; 
ent  her  winged  thoughts,  more  swift 

then  wind, 
leare  unto  her  love  the  message  of  her 

mind. 

VIII 

re  as  she  looked  long,  at  last  she  spide 
comming    towards    her    with   hasty 

speede : 
1  weend  she  then,  ere  him  she  plaine 

descride, 
t  it  was  one  sent  from  her  love  indeede. 
)  when  he  nigh   approcht,  shee  mote 

arede 
b  it  was  Talus,  Artegall  his  groome; 
ireat  her  heart  was  fild  with  hope  and 

drede; 
would  she  stay  till  he  in  place  could 

come, 
ran  to  meete  him  forth,  to  know  his 

tidings  somme. 

IX 

n  ill  the  dore  him  meeting,  she  begun: 
id  where  is  he  thy  loixl,  and  how  far 

hence  ? 
lare  at  once ;  and  hath  he  lost  or  wun  ?  ' 
yron  man,  albe  he  wanted  senee 
I  sorrowes  feeling,  yet  with  conscience 
bis  ill  newes,  did  inly  chill  and  quake, 
I  stood  still  mute,  as  one  in  great  sus- 

pence, 
if  that  by  his  silence  he  would  make 
'  rather  reade  his   meaning,  then  him 

selfe  it  spake. 


he  againe  thus  sayd:  *  Talus,  be  bold, 
I  tell  what  ever  it  be,  good  or  bad, 
t  from   thv   tongue    thy  hearts  intent 

doth  hold.' 
vhom  he  thus  at  length : '  The  tidings  sad, 


That  I  would  hide,  will  needs,  I  see,  be  rad. 
My  lord,  your  love,  by  hard  mishap  doth  lie 
In  wretched  bondage,  wofuUy  bestad.' 

*  Ay  me,'  quoth  she,  *  what  wicked  destinie  ! 
And  is  he  vanquisht  by  his  tyrant  enemy  ? ' 

XI 

'  Not  by  that  t^nrant,  his  intended  foe; 
But  by  a  tyramiesse,'  he  then  replide, 

*  That  bun  captived  hath  in  haplesse  woe.' 
'  Cease,  thou  bad  newes-man;  badly  doest 

thou  hide 
Thy  maisters  shame,   in  harlots  bondage 

tide. 
The  rest  my  selfe  too  readily  can  spell.' 
With  that  in  rage  she  turu'd  from  him  aside. 
Forcing  in  vaine  the  rest  to  her  to  tell, 
And  to  her  chamber  went  like  splitary  cell. 

XII 

There   she   began  to  make    her  mouefull 

plaint 
Against  her  knight,  for  being  so  imtrew; 
And  him  to  touch  with  falshoods  fowle  at- 
taint. 
That  all  his  other  honour  overthrew. 
Oft  did  she  blame  her  selfe,  and  often  rew. 
For  yeelding  to  a  straungers  love  so  light. 
Whose    life   and    manners    straunge    she 

never  knew; 
And  evermore  she  did  him  sharpely  twight 
For  breach  of  faith  to  her,  which  he  had 
firmely  plight. 

XIII 

And  then  she  in  her  wrathf  uU  will  did  cast, 
How  to  revenge  that  blot  of  honour  blent; 
To  fight  with  him,  and  goodly  die  her  last: 
And  then  againe  she  did  her  selfe  torment. 
Inflicting  on  her  selfe  his  punishment. 
A  while  she  walkt,  and  chauft;  a  while  she 

threw 
Her  selfe  uppon  her  bed,  and  did  lament: 
Yet  did  she  not  lament  with  loude  alew. 
As  women  wont,  but  with  deepe  sighes,  and 

singulfs  few. 

XIV 

Like  as  a  wayward  childe,  whose  sounder 

sleepe 
Is  broken   with   some   fearefull   dreames 

affright. 
With  froward   will  doth  set  hira  selfe  to 

weepe ; 
Ne  can  be  stild  for  all  his  nurses  might, 
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But  kicks,  and  scj^uals,  and  shriekes  for  fell 

despight; 
Now   scratching  her,  and  her  loose  locks 

uiisusing; 
Now  seeking  darkenesse,  and  now  seeking 

light; 
Then  craving  sucke,  and  thL>n  the  sucke  re- 

fusmg: 
Such  was  this  ladies  fit,  in  her  loves  fond 

accusing. 

XV 

But  when  she  had  witii  such  unquiet  iits 
Her  selfe  there  close  attliotetl  long  in  vauie, 
Yet  found  no  easement  in  her  troubled  wits, 
She  unto  Talus  forth  return 'd  againe. 
By  cliange   of   })lace   seeking  to  ease  her 

Inline; 
And  gsm  cntjuirt^  of  him,  with  mylder  mood. 
The  certaine  cause  of  A7*tirf;:ils  detaine  ; 
And   what   he   did,   and  in  what  state  he 

StlM>d, 

And  whether  he  did  woo,  or  whether  lie 
were  woo'd. 

XVI 

*  Ah  wellaway  ! '  sayd  then  tlie  yron  man, 

*  That  he  is  not  the  wliile  in  htate  to  woo; 
But  lies  in  wretched  thnildome,  weake  and 

wan, 
Not  by  strong  hand  compeUed  thereunto. 
But  his  owne  doome,    tliat  none  can   now 

undoo.* 

*  Sayd    I    not  then,'  quoth   sliee,  *  erwhile 

aright, 
That  this  is  thinge  comiwcte  betwixt  you 

two, 
Mr  to  dcreive  of  faith  unto  nie  plight. 
Since  that  he  was  not  forst,  nor  overcome 


in  tight  ?  ' 


XVII 


With  that  he  gan  at  largo  to  her  dilate 
Tlie  whole  diseoui*se  of  Iiis  captivance  sjid. 
In  sort  as  ve  have  heard  the  same  of  bite. 
AH  wliich  when  she  with  hanl  enduniuncc 

bad 
Heard  to  tlie  end,  she  was  right  sore  l)estad, 
With  so(biin«*  stounds  oi  wi-ath  and  griefe 

attone: 
Xe  would  abi<le,  till  she  bad  aunswere  made. 
But  streigbt  hrr  selfe  did  (light,  and  armor 

don; 
And   mounting  to  her  steede,  bad   Talus 

guide  her  on. 


xvm 

So  forth  she  rode  uppon  her  ready  wiy, 
To  seeke  her  knight,  as  TaLui  her  £ 

guide: 
Sadl}'  she  rode,  and  never  word  did  m, 
Nor  good  nor  bad,  ne  ever  lookt  aiide, 
But  still  right  dowue,  and  iu  her  thooghtdi 

hide 
The  felnesse  of  her  heart,  right  fully  \ 
To  fierce  avengciuent  of  that  wonumBprM 
Which   had   her  lord  in  her  baie  prin 

pent, 
And  so  great  honour  with  so  fowle  rq 

had  blent. 

XIX 

So  as  she  thus  nielancholicke  did  ride, 
Chawing  the  cud  of  griefe  and  inward  piiwi 
She  chamist  to  mcete  toward  the  eren-ddi 
A  knight,  that  softly  paced  on  the  ])Uinf| 
As  if  him  selfe  to  solace  he  were  faioe. 
Well  shot  in  y cares  he  seem'd,  and  n 

bent 
To  ))caee,   then  needlesse  trouble  to  t» 

straine ; 
As  well  by  view  of  that  his  vestiment, 
As  by  his  modest  semblaut,  that  no  eriQ 

lueut. 

XX 

He,  eomming  neare,  gan  gently  herniate 
With  curteous  words,  in  the  most  eomrly 

wize; 
Who  though  desirous  rather  to  reitt  mntfi 
Tlien  tennes  to  entertaiiie  of  c«>mmon  (pii^t 
Yet  rather  then  she  kuidnesse  wuuki  d^ 

s])ize, 
She  would  her  selfe  displease,  so  him  iv- 

<piite. 
Then  gan  the  other  further  to  deviie 
Of  things  abrode,  as  next  to  hand  did  Ii£;l>^ 
And  nnuiy  things  dcmaund,  to  which  ske 

answer *d  light 

XXI 

For  little  lust  had  she  to  talke  of  ought, 
Or  ought  to  heare,  that  mote  deligbtf*^ 

l)ee; 
Her   minde  was    whole   possessed  of  <^ 

thought, 
That  gave  none  other  place.     Which  wh* 

as  hee  . 

By  outward  signes  (as  well  he  might)  did 

see, 
He  list  no  lenger  to  use  lothf  ull  qMseh, 
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her  besought  to  take  it  well  in  gree, 
shady  dampe  had  dimd  the  heavens 

reach, 
lodge  with  liim  that  night,  unles  good 

cause  empeach. 

XXII 

champiouesse,   now    seeing   night  at 

dore, 
glad  to  yeeld  unto  his  good  request: 
with  liim  went  without  gaine-saying 

more, 
farre  away,  but  little  wide  by  west, 
dwelling  was,  to  which  he  him  addrest; 
jre  sooue  arrivinof,  they  received  were 
semely  wise,  as  them  beseemed  best: 
he  their  host  them   goodly   well  did 

cheare, 
talk't  of   pleasant  things,  the  night 
away  to  weare. 

XXIII 

a  passing  th*  evening  well,  till  time  of 

rest, 
n  Britomart  untoabowre  was  brought; 
ere  groomes  awayted  her  to  have  un- 

drest. 
she  ne  would  undressed  be  for  ought, 
doflfe  her  amies,  though  he  her  much 

besought, 
she  had  vow'd,  she  sayd,  not  to  for- 

►se  warlike  weedes,  till  she  revenge  had 

wrought 
*  late  wrong  uppon  a  mortall  foe; 
ich  she  would  sure  performe,  betide  her 

wele  or  wo. 

XXIV 

ich  when  their  host  perceiv*d,  right  dis- 
content 
oiinde  he  grew,  for  feare  least  by  that 

art 
should  his  purpose  misse,  which  close 

he  ment: 
taking  leave  of  her,  he  did  depart. 
I'e  all  that  night  remained  Britomart, 
tlesse,  recomfortlesse,  with  heart  deepe 

grieved, 
suffering  the  least  twinekling  sleepe 

to  start 
'  her  eve,  which  th'  heart  mote  have 

relieved, 
if  the   least   appeared,  her   eyes  she 

streight  reprieved. 


XXV 

*  Ye  guilty  eyes,*  sayd  she,  *  the  which  with 

guyle 
My  heart  at  first  betrayd,  will  ye  betray 
Aly  life  now  to,  for  which  a  little  whyle 
Ye  will  not  watch  ?   False  watches,  well- 
away  ! 
I  wote  when  ye  did  watch  both  night  and 

day 
Unto  your  losse:   and  now  needes  will  ye 

sleepe  ? 
Now  ye  have  made  my  heart  to  wake  al- 

way. 
Now  will  ye  sleepe  ?  ah !  wake,  and  rather 

weepe, 
To  thinke  of  your  nights  want,  that  should 

yee  waking  keepe.' 

XXVI 

Thus  did  she  watch,  and  weare  the  weary 

night 
In  waylfuU  plaints,  that  none  was  to  ap- 
pease; 
Now  walking  soft,  now  sitting  still  upright, 
As  sundry  chaunge  her  seemed  best  to  ease. 
Ne  lesse  did  Talus  suffer  sleepe  to  seaze 
His  eye-lids  sad,  but  watcht  continually, 
Lying  without  her  dore  in  great  disease; 
Like  to  a  S|)aniell  wayting  carefully. 
Least  any  should  betray  bis  lady  treacher- 
ously. 

XXVII 

What  time  the  native  belman  of  the  night, 
The  bird  that  warned  Peter  of  his  fall. 
First  rings  his  silver  bell  t'  each  sleepy 

wight. 
That  should  their  mindes  up  to  devotion 

call, 
She  heard  a  wondrous  noise  below  the  hall. 
All  sodainely  the  bed,  where  she  should  lie, 
By  a  false  trap  was  let  adowne  to  fall 
Into  a  lower  roome,  and  by  and  by 
The  loft  was  raysd  againe,  that  no  man 

could  it  spie. 

XXVIII 

With  sight  whereof  she  was  dismayd  right 

sore, 
Perceiving   well    the    treason  which  was 

ment: 
Yet  stirred  not  at  all  for  doubt  of  more, 
But  kept  her  place  with  courage  confident, 
Wayting  what  would  ensue  of  that  event. 
It  was  not  long  before  she  heard  the  sound 
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Of  armed  men,  commiug  with  close  intent 
Towards  her  chamber;  at  which  dreadfull 

stowid 
She  quickly  caught  her  sword,  and  shield 

about  her  bound. 

XXIX 

With  that  there  came  unto  her  chamber 

dore 
Two  knights,  all  armed  ready  for  to  fight, 
And  after  them  fidl  many  other  more, 
A  raskall  rout,  with  weapons  rudely  dight. 
Whom  soone  as  Talus  spide  by  gUms  of 

night, 
He  started  up,  there  where  on  ground  he 

And  in  his  hand  his  thresher  ready  keight. 
They  seeing  that,  let  drive  at  him  streight 

way. 
And  roimd  about  him  preace  in  riotous 

amy. 

XXX 

But  sooue  as  he  began  to  lay  about 
With  his  rude  yron  tlaile,  they  gun  to  flie. 
Both  armed  knights  and  eke  imiirmed  rout: 
Yet  Talus  after  them  apace  did  plie, 
Where  ever  in  the  darke  he  could  them 

spie; 
That  here  and  there  like  scattred  sheepc 

they  lay. 
Then  backe  returning,  where  his  dame  did 

lie. 
He  to  her  told  the  story  of  that  fray, 
And  all   that   treason  there  intended  did 

bewray. 

XXXI 

Wherewith   though  wondrous   wroth,   and 

inly  burning 
To  be  avenge<l  for  so  fowle  a  doede. 
Yet  Ix'ing  forst  to  abide  tlie  daies  return- 

She  there   remain*d,  but  with  right  wary 

heede, 
Least  any  more  such  practise  should  pro- 

fcede. 
Xow  mote  ye  know  (that  which  to  Brito- 

mart 
Unknow(>n  was)  whence  all  tliis  did  pro- 

ccede, 
And  fur  what  cause  so  great  mischievous 

smart 
Was  ment  to  her,  that  never  evill  ment  in 

hart. 


xxxu 

The  goodman  of  this  bouse  was  S 

hight, 
A  man  of  subtill  wit  and  wicked  minde^ 
That  whilome  in  his  youth  had  bene  t  Im^ 
And   armes  had    borne,   but   little  goid 

could  finde, 
And  much  lesse   honour  by  that  wi 

kinde 
Of  life:  for  he  was  nothing  Talorooi. 
But  with  slie  shiftes  and  wiles  did 

minde 
All  noble  knights  which  were  adTentnroK 
And  many  brought  to  shame  by  tni 

treacherous. 

xxxui 

He  had  three  sonnes,  all  three  like  btkii 

sonnes, 
Like   treacherous,  like  full  of  fmd 

guile. 
Of  all  that  on  this  earthly  compasse  woDMf : 
The  eldest  of  the  which  was  slaine  envUe 
By  Artegall,  through  his  owne  guilty  vik; 
His  name  was  Guizor;  whose  untimely  fMi 
For  to  avenge,  full  many  treasons  vik 
His  father  Dolon  had  deviz'd  of  late 
With  these  his  wicked  sons,  and  shevd  Ui 

cankred  hate. 

XXXIV 

For  sure  he  weend  that  this  his  jvettit 

guest 
Was  Artegall,  by  many  tokens  plaine; 
But  chiefly  by  that  yron  paee  he  ghest, 
Which  still   was  wont  wiUi  Artegsll  t^ 

maine; 
And  therefore  ment  bim  snrely  to  h^n 

slaine. 
But  by  Gods  grace,  and  her  good  heedisetf^i 
She  was  preserved  from  tbeir  trtjtiotf 

traine. 
Thus  she  all  night  wore  out  in  watchf  ubeii^ 
Ne  suifred  slothfull  sleepe  her  eyelidi  ^ 

oppresse. 

XXXV 

The  morrow  next,  so  soone  as  dswaiif 

houre 
Discovered  had  the  light  to  living  eye^ 
She  forth  yssew*dout  of  herloathiedbovi?» 
With  full  mtent  t'  avenge  that  villaay 
On  tliat  vilde  man  and  all  bis  family: 
And  comming  down  to  seeke  tbem  vh^i* 

they  wond| 
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sire,  nor  sonnes,  nor  any  could  she  spie: 
1  rowme    she   sought,    hut  them   all 

empty  fond: 
f  all  were  fled  for  feare,  but  whether, 

nether  kond. 

XXXVI 

saw  it  vaine  to  make  there  lenger  stay, 
tooke  her  steede,  and  thereon  mount- 
ing light, 
her  addresse  unto  her  former  way. 
had  not  rid  the  mouutenance  of  a  flight, 
that  she  saw  there  present  in  her  sight 
se  two  false  brethren,  on  that  perillous 

bridge 
irhich  FoUente  with  Artegall  did  flght. 
ight  was  the  passage  like  a  ploughed 

ridge, 
t,  if  two  met,  the  one  mote  needes  fall 
over  the  lidge. 

XXXVII 

re  they  did  thinke  them  selves  on  her 
to  wreake: 

0  as  she  nigh  unto  them  drew,  the  one 
se  vile  reproches  gan  unto  her  speake : 
lou  recreant  false  traytor,  that  with  lone 
innes  hast  knighthood  stolne,  yet  knight 

art  none, 
more  shall  now  the  darkenesse  of  the 

night 
end  thee  from  the  vengeance  of  thy  fone, 
with  thy  bloud  thou  shalt  appease  the 

spright 
Guizor,  by  thee  slaine,  and  murdred  by 

thy  slight.* 

xxxvin 

inge  were  the  words  in  Britomartis  eare; 
stayd  she  not  for  them,  but    forward 

fared, 
to  the  perillous  bridge  she  came,  and 

there 
as  desir*d  that  he  might  have  prepared 
way  to  her,  and  those  twolosels  scared, 
she  thereat  was  wroth,  that  for  despight 
glauncing  sparkles  through  her  bever 

glared, 

1  from  her  eies  did  flash  out  fiery  light, 
5  coles   that   through  a   silver  censer 

sparkle  bright. 

XXXIX 

stayd  not  to  advise  which  way  to  take; 
patting  spurres  unto  her  fiery  beast, 


Thorough  the  midst  of  them  she  way  did 

make. 
The  one  of  them,  which  most  her  wrath 

increast, 
Uppon  her  speare  she  bore  before  her  breast. 
Till  to  the  bridges  further  end  she  past, 
Where  falling  downe,  his  challenge  he  re- 
least: 
The  other  over  side  the  bridge  she  cast 
Into  the  river,  where  he  drunke  his  deadly 
last. 

XL 

As  when  the  flashing  levin  haps  to  light 
Uppon  two  stubbome  oakes,  which  stand  so 

neare 
That  way  betwixt  them  none  appeares  in 

sight; 
The  engin  fiercely  flying  forth,  doth  teare 
Th'  one  from  the  earth,  and  through  the 

aire  doth  beare; 
The  other  it  with  force  doth  overthrow 
Uppon  one  side,  and  from  his  rootes  doth 

reare: 
So  did  the  Championesse  those  two  there 

strow, 
And  to  their  sire  their  carcasses  left  to  be- 
stow. 

CANTO  VII 

Britomart  comes  to  IbU  Church, 
Where  shee  atranffe  visions  sees : 

She  fights  with  RadJ^nd,  her  slaies, 
And  Artegall  thence  frees. 


Nought  is  on  earth  more  sacred  or  divine. 
That  gods  and  men  doe  equally  adore. 
Then  this  same  vertue  that  doth  right  de- 
fine: 
For  th'  hevens  themselves,  whence  mortal 

men  implore 
Right  in  their  wrongs,  are  rul'd  by  right- 
eous lore 
Of  highest  Jove,  who  doth  true  justice 

deale 
To  his  inf eriour  gods,  and  evermore 
Therewith  contames  his  heavenly  common- 

weale : 
The  skill  whereof  to  princes  hearts  he  doth 
reveale. 

n 

Well  therefore  did  the  antique  world  invent. 
That  Justice  was  a  god  of  soveraine  grace, 
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Aiid  altars  mito  him,  and  temples  lent, 
And  heavenly  honours  in  the  highest  place; 
Calling  him  great  Osyris,  of  the  race 
Of  th'  old  iEgyptian  kings,  tliat  whylome 

were; 
With  fayned  colours  shading  a  true  case: 
for  tliat  Osyris,  whilcst  he  lived  here, 
rhe  justest  man  alive  and  truest  did  ap- 

pcare. 

Ill 

His  wife  was  Isis,  whom  they  likewise  made 
A.  goddesse  of  groat  powTC  and  soverainty, 
And  in  her  |)erson  cunningly  did  shade 
riiat  jKirt  of  justice  whi(;h  is  equity. 
Whereof  I  have  to  treat  here  presently. 
I'nto  whose  temple  when  as  Britomart 
Arrived,  shee  with  great  humility 
Did  enter  in,  ne  would  that  night  depart; 
But  Talus  mote  not  be  admitted  to  her  part. 

IV 

riiere  she  received  was  in  goodly  wize 
[)f  many  priests,  which  duely  did  attend 
L'ppon  the  rit(\s  and  daily  sacriiize. 
All  clad  in  linnen  robes  with  silver  bemd; 
And  on  their  heads,  with  long  locks  comely 

kemd, 
fhey   wore   rich  mitres  shaped   like  the 

moone, 
To  shew  that  Isis  doth  the  moone  portend; 
l^ike  as  Os^-ris  signifies  the  sumie: 
Kor  tliat  the}'  l>oth  like  race  in  equall  just- 
ice runne. 


fhe  championesse  them  greeting,  as  she 

coidd, 
Was  thence  by  them  into  the  temple  led; 
Whose  goodly  building  when  she  did  be- 

hould, 
Rome  upjK)n  stately  jullours,  all  dlspred 
With  shming  gold,  and  arched  f)ver  hed, 
^he  wondrcd  at  the   workemans   passing 

skill, 
Whose  like  before  she  never  saw  nor  red; 
And  thereuppon  long  while  stood  gazing 

still. 
But  thought  that  she  thereon  could  never 

gaze  her  fill. 

VI 

rhence    forth    unto    the    idoll    they    her 

bnnight, 
rhe  which  was  framed  all  of  silver  fine* 


So  well  as  could  with  eunning  hand  bi 

wrought, 
And  clothed  all  in  garments  made  of  line^ 
Hemd  all  about  wiUi  fringe  of  silver  twioB. 
Uppon  her  head  she  wore  a  crowne  of  g 
To  shew  that  she  bad  powre  in  thinn  w 

vine; 
And  at  her  feete  a  crocodile  was  lold, 
That  with  his  wreathed  taile  her  middle  did 

enfold. 

vil 

One  foote  was  set  uppon  the  crocodile. 
And  on  the  gpround  the  other  fast  did  i 
So  meaning  to  suppresse  both  forced 
And  open  force:  and  in  her  other  nana 
She  stretched  forth  a  long  white  scleodff 

wand. 
Such  was  tlio  goddesse;  whom  when  Biito- 

mart 
Had  long  beheld,  her  selfe  nppon  the  Inid 
She  did  prostrate,  and  with  right  bn 

hart, 
Unto  her  selfe  her  silent  prayendidifr 

part. 

VIII 

To  which  the  idoll  as  it  were  incliningi 
Her  wand  did  move  with  amiable  looie. 
By  outward  shew  her  inward  sence  d 

ing. 
Who  well  perceiving  how  her  wand 

shooke. 
It  as  a  token  of  good  fortune  tooka. 
By  this  tlie  day  with  dampe  was  overeufi 
And  joyous  light  the  house  of  Jove  tot- 

sooke: 
Which  when  she  saw,  her  helmet  she  0- 

laste, 
And  by  the  altars  side  her  selfe  to  iloinka 

plaste. 

IX 

For  other  beds  the  priests  there  used  boM 
But  on  their  mother  Earths  deare  Isp  did 

And  Ixike  their  sides  uppon  the  cold  hfi^ 

stone, 
T'  enure  them  selves  to  sufferannoe  ther^ 
And  proud  rebellious  flesh  to  mortify* 
For,  by  the  vow  of  their  religion, 
They  tied  were  to  sted&st  chastity. 
And  continence  of  life,  that,  all  fofgMi 
They  mote  the  better  tend  to  tlwr  di*** 

tion. 
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X 

refore  they  mote  not  taste  of  fleshly 

food, 
feed  on  ought  the  which  doth  bloud 

containe, 
drinke  of   wine,  for  wine  they  say  is 

blood, 
a    the   bloud   of  gyants,   which   were 

slaine 
hundring  Jove  in  the  Phlegrean  plaine : 
which  the  Earth  (as  they  the  story 

tell) 
»th  with  the  gods,  which  to  perpetuall 

paine 
damn'd  her  sonnes,  which  gainst  them 

did  rebell, 
b  inward  griefs  and  malice  did  against 

them  swell. 

XI 

of  their  vitall  bloud,  the  which  was 

shed 
•  her  pregnant  bosome,  forth  she  brought 
fruitfull  vine,  whose  liquor  blouddy 

red, 
ing  the  mindes  of  men  with  fury  fraught, 
e  in    them   stirre    up  old    rebellious 

thought, 
nake  new  warre  against  the  gods  againe : 
ii  is  the  powre  of  that  same  fruit,  that 

nought 
fell  contagion  may  thereof  restraine, 
within  reasons  rule  her  madding  mood 

containe. 

XII 

re  did  the  warlike  maide  her  selfe  re- 
pose, 
ler  the  wings  of  Isis  all  that  night, 
I  with  sweete  rest  her  heavy  eyes  did 

close, 
er  that  long  daies  toile  and  weary  plight. 
ere  whilest  her  earthly  parts  with  soft 

delight 
lencelesse  sleepe  did  deeply  drowned  lie, 
re  did  appeare  unto  her  heavenly  spright 
wondrous  vision,  which  did  close  implie 
course  of  all  her  fortmie  and  posteritie. 

XIII 

'  seem'd,  as  she  was  doing  sacriflze 
Isis,  deckt  with  mitre  on  her  hed 
i  Unnen  stole,  after  those  priestes  guize, 
Bodainely  she  saw  transfigured 
'  linnen  stole  to  robe  of  scarlet  red, 


And  moone-like  mitre  to  a  crowne  of  gold. 
That  even  she  her  selfe  much  wondered 
At  such  a  chaunge,  and  joyed  to  behold 
Her  selfe  adorn*d  with  gems  and  jewels 
manifold. 

XIV 

And  in  the  midst  of  her  felicity. 
An  hideous  tempest  seemed  from  below 
To  rise  through  all  the  temple  sodainely. 
That  from  the  altar  all  about  did  blow 
The  holy  fire,  and  all  the  embers  strow 
Uppon  the  ground,  which,  kindled  privily, 
Into  outragious  flames  un wares  did  grow. 
That  all  the  temple  put  in  jeopardy 
Of  flaming,  and  her  selfe  in  g^eat  per- 
plexity. 

XV 

With  that  the  crocodile,  which  sleeping  lay 
Under  the  idols  feete  in  fearelesse  bowre, 
Seem*d  to  awake  in  horrible  dismay, 
As  being  troubled  with  that  stormy  stowre; 
And  gaping  greedy  wide,  did  streight  de- 

voure 
Both    flames  and    tempest:     with  which 

growen  great. 
And  swolne  with  pride  of  his  owne  peere- 

lesse  powre. 
He  gan  to  threaten  her  likewise  to  eat; 
But  that  the  goddesse  with  her  rod  him 

backe  did  beat. 

XVI 

Tho  turning  all   his  pride  to  humblesse 

meeke. 
Him  selfe  before  her  feete  he  lowly  threw. 
And  gan  for  grace  and  love  of  her  to  seeke: 
Which  she  accepting,  he  so  ueare  her  drew, 
That  of  his  game   she  soone   enwombed 

grew. 
And  forth  did  bring  a  lion  of  great  might; 
That  shortly  did  all  other  beasts  subdew. 
With  that   she   waked,  full  of  fearefuU 

fright. 
And  doubtfully  dismayd  through  that  so 

uncouth  sight. 

xvn 

So  thereuppon  long  while  she  musing  lay, 
With  thousand  thoughts  feeding  her  fan- 

tasie, 
Untill  she  spide  the  lampe  of  lightsome 

day. 
Up-lifted  in  the  porch  of  heaven  hie. 
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Then  up  she  rose  fraught  with  melancholy, 
And  forth  into  the  lower  parts  did  pas; 
Whereas  the  priestes  she  found  full  busily 
About  their  holy  things  for  morrow  mas: 
Whom   she  saluting  faire,  faire  resaluted 


was. 


XVIII 


But,  by  the   change  of  her  unchearefull 

looke, 
They  mic^ht  perceive  she  was  not  well  in 

plight; 
Or  that  some  pensivenesse   to   heart  she 

tooke. 
Therefore  thus  one  of  them,  who  seem'd  in 

sight 
To  be  the  greatest  and  the  g^vest  wight. 
To  her  bespake:'Sir  knight,  it  seemes  to 

me. 
That,  thorough  evill  rest  of  this  last  night, 
Or  ill  apayd  or  much  dismayd  ye  be. 
That  by  your  change  of  cheare  is  easie  for 

to  see.* 

XIX 

*Certes,'  sayd  she,  *sith  ye  so  well  have 

spide 
The  troublous  passion  of  my  pensive  mind, 
I  will  not  seeke  the  same  from  you  to  hide. 
Hut  will  my  cares  unfolde,  in  hope  to  find 
Your  aide,  to  guide  me  out  of  errour  blind.' 
*  Say  on/  (pioth  he,  *  the  secret  of  your  hart: 
VitT  by  the  holy  vow  which  me  doth  bind 
I  am  ndjiir*d,  best  counsell  to  imjArt 
To  all  that  shall  require  my  comfort  in  their 

smart.' 

XX 

Then  gan  she  to  declare  the  whole  discourse 
Of  all  that  vision  which  to  her  api)eard, 
As  well  as  to  her  minde  it  liad  recourse. 
All  which  when  he  unto  the  end  had  heard. 
Like  to  a  weake  faint-hearted  man  he  fared. 
Through  great  astonishment  of  that  strange 

sight ; 
And  with  long  locks  up-standing,  stifly  stared 
Like    one  adawed    with    some    dreadfull 

spright. 
So  fild  with  heavenly  fury,  thus  he  her  be- 

hight: 

XXI 

'  Magniflcke  virgin,  that  in  qneint  disguise 
Of  British  armes  doest  maske  thy  royall 
blood, 


So  to  pursue  a  perillous  empriie, 
How  couldst  thou  weene,  tnroiigh  ths 

guized  hood, 
To  hide  thy  state  from  beiiw  undentoodl 
Can  from  th'  immortall  go£  ought  hidd 

bee? 
They  doe  thy  linage,  and  thy  lordlr  ImH 
They  doe  thy  sire,  lamentiiig  lore  for 
They  doe  thy  love»  forlome  in  « 

thraldome, 


XXII 

'  Tlie  end  whereof,  and  all  the  long  ereat 
They  doe  to  thee  in  this  same  dmme  di» 

cover. 
For  that  same  crocodile  doth  remmt 
The  righteous  knight  that  is  thy  bithfal 

lover. 
Like  to  Osyris  in  all  just  endever. 
For  that  same  crocodile  Osyris  is, 
That  under  Isis  feete  doth  sleepe  for  em: 
To  shew  that  clemence  oft,  in  thingi  aniii 
Kestraines  those  stenie  behests  an  eroeH 

doomcs  of  his. 

xxin 

<  That  knight  shall  all  the  tnrabkviu  itonna 

asswage. 
And  raging  flames,  that  many  foet  itall 

reare. 
To  hinder  thee  from  the  just  hertlafe 
Of  thy  sires  crowne,  and  from  thj  ooantfff 

deare. 
Then  shalt  thou  take  him  to  thy  loffd  feffi 
And  joyne  in  equall  portion  of  thy  tttiat' 
And  afterwards  a  soime  to  him  sUt  betiVi 
That  lion-like  shall  shew  his  powie  ei- 

treanie. 
So  blesse  thee  God,  and  gire  thee  joyu^ 

of  thy  dreame.' 

XXIV 

All  which  when   she  unto   the  esd  M 

heaid. 
She    much  was    eased    in  her  tioobloii 

thought. 
And  on  those  priests  bestowed  rieh  reim^- 
And  ro}-all  gifts  of  gold  and  silver  ^'^^"'^ 
She  for  a  present  to  their  goddesse  brou^ 
Then  takmg  leave  of  them,  she  forvii" 

went, 
To  seeke  her  love,  where  he  was  to  ^ 

sought; 
Xe  rested  till  she  came  without  reknt 
Unto  the  land  of  Amazons,as she  wii bent- 
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XXV 

reof    when    newes   to  Radigimd  was 

brought, 
with  amaze,  as  women  wonted  bee, 
was  confused  in  her  troublous  thought, 
Rid  with  courage  and  with  joyous  glee, 
iad  to  heare  of  armes,  the  which  now 

she 
long  surceast,  she  bad  to  open  bold, 
she  the  face  of  her  new  foe  might  see. 
when  they  of  that  yron  man  had  told, 
2h  late  her  folke  had  slaine,  she  bad 

them  forth  to  hold. 

XXVI 

lere  without  the  gate  (as  seemed  best) 
caused  her  pavilion  be  pight; 
hich  stout  Britomart  her  self  e  did  rest, 
les  Talus  watched  at  the  dore  all  night, 
night  likewise,  they  of  the  towne  in 

fright 
on  their  wall  good  watch  and  ward  did 

keepe. 
morrow  next,  so  soone  as  dawning  light 
doe  away  the  dampe  of  drouzie  sleepe, 
warlike  Amazon  out  of  her  bowre  did 


peepe; 


XXVII 


.  caused   streight  a  trumpet  loud  to 

shrill, 
wrame  her  foe  to  battell  soone  be  prest: 
0,  long  before  awoke,  (for  she  ful  ill 
Id  sleepe  all  night,  that  in  unquiet  brest 
closely  harbour  such  a  jealous  g^est) 
5  to  the  battell  whilome  ready  dight. 
ioones  that  warr  lour  esse  with  haughty 

crest 
forth  issue,  all  ready  for  the  fight: 
th'  other  side  her  foe  appeared  soone  in 

sight. 

XXVIII 

ere  they  reared  hand,  the  Amazone 
an  the  streight  conditions  to  propound, 
h  which  she  used  still  to  tye  her  fone : 
lerve  her  so,  as  she  the  rest  had  boimd. 
ch  when  the  other  heard,  she  sternly 

frownd 
high  disdaine  of  such  indignity, 
would  no  lenger  treat,  but  bad  them 

sound, 
her  no  other  termes  should  ever  tie, 

what  prescribed  were  by  lawes  of 

cbevafrie.  ^ 


XXIX 

The  trumpets  sound,  and  they  together  run 
With  greedy  rage,  and  with  their  faulchins 

smot; 
Ne  either  sought  the  others  strokes  to  shun, 
But  through  great  fury  both  their  skill 

forgot, 
And  practicke  use  in  armes:  ne  spared  not 
Their  dainty  parts,  which  Nature  had  created 
So  faire  and  tender,  without  staine  or  spot, 
For  other  uses  then  they  them  translated; 
Which  they  now  hackt  and  hewd,  as  if  such 

use  they  hated. 

XXX 

As  when  a  tygpre  and  a  lionesse 
Are  met  at  spoyliug  of  some  hungry  pray, 
Both  challenge  it  with  equall  greedinesse: 
But  first  the  tyg^e  clawes  thereon  did  lay; 
And  therefore  loth  to  loose  her  right  away. 
Doth  jn  defence  thereof  full  stoutly  stond: 
To  which  the  lion  strongly  doth  gainesay. 
That  she  to  hunt  the  beast  first  tooke  in 

bond; 
And  therefore  ought  it  have,  where  ever 

she  it  fond. 

XXXI 

Full  fiercely  lavde  the  Amazon  about, 
And  dealt  her  blowes  unmercifully  sore: 
Which  Britomart  withstood  with  courage 

stout, 
And  them  repaide  againe  with  double  more. 
So  long  they  fought,  that  all  the  grassie 

nore 
Was  fild  with  blond,  which  from  their  sides 

did  How, 
And  gushed  through  their  armes,  that  all 

in  gore 
They  trode,  and  on  the  ground  their  lives 

did  strow. 
Like   fruitles    seede,  of  which    untimely 

death  should  g^w. 

XXXII 

At  last  proud  Radigund  with  fell  despight, 
Having  by  chaunce  espide  advanta|;e  neare, 
Let  drive  at  her  with  all  her  dreadfull 

might, 
And  thus  npbrayding  said:    'This  token 

beare 
Unto  the  man  whom  thou  doest  love  so 

deare; 
And  tell  him  for  his  sake  thy  life  thou 

gavest.' 
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Which  spiteful!  words  she  sore  engriev'd  to 

heare, 
Thus  answer*d :  *  Lewdly  thou  my  love  de- 

pravest, 
Who   shortly  must    repent   that    now   so 

vaiuely  hravest.' 

XXXIII 

Nathlesse  that   stroke  so  cruell   passage 

found, 
That,  glauncing  on  her  shoulder  plate,  it  bit 
Unto  the  bone,  and  made  a  griesly  wound, 
Tluit  she  her  shield  through  raging  smart 

of  it 
Could  scarse  uphold;  yet  soone  she  it  re- 
quit: 
For  havuig  force  increast  through  furious 

paiiie, 
She  her  so  rudely  on  the  helmet  smit, 
That  it  em  pierced  to  the  very  braine, 
And  her  proud  person  low  prostrated  on 
the  plainc. 

XXXIV 

Where  being  layd,  the  wrothfull  Rritonesse 
Stayd  not  till  she  came  to  her  selfe  againe, 
Hut  in  revenge  both  of  her  loves  distresse, 
And  her  late  vile  reproch,  though  vaunted 

vaine. 
And  also  of  her  wound,  wliich   sore  did 

{Kline, 
She  with  one  stroke  both  licad  and  helmet 

cleft. 
Which  dread  full  sight  when  all  her  warlike 

tmine 
There  present  saw,  each  one,  of  sonce  bereft, 
Fled  fast  into  the  towno,  and  her  sole  vic- 
tor left. 

XXXV 

r»ut  vet  so  fast  thev  could  not  home  retrate. 
But  that  swift  Talus  did  the  formost  win; 
And  pressing  through  the  prcace  unto  the 

gjit(», 
IVlmell  with  them  attonce  did  enter  in. 
There  then  a  ])iteous  slaughter  did  l)egin: 
For  all  that  ever  came  within  his  reach 
He  with  his  yron  flale  did  thresh  so  thin, 
'J'hat  he  no  worke  at  all  left  for  the  leach: 
Like  to  an  hideous  storme,  which  nothing 

may  emi)each. 

XXXVI 

And  now  by  this  the  noble  conqueresse 
Her  selfc  came  in,  her  glory  to  partake; 


Where,  thongh  reyeiigefull  vow  ihed 

professe. 
Yet  when  she  saw  the  heapei  whid 

make 
Of  slaughtred  carkassei,    her  bml 

quake 
For  very  ruth,  which  did  it  ftlmost  rire^ 
That  she  his  fury  willed  him  to  slake: 
For  else  he  sure  had  left  not  one  ftlive^ 
But  all,  in  his  revenge,  of  spirite  i 

deprive. 

XXX\TI 

Tho,  when  she  had  his  execntion  stajd. 
She  for  that  yron  prison  did  enquire, 
In  which  her  wretched  love  was  captive  hjl 
Which  breaking  open  with  indignant  ire^ 
She  entred  into  all  the  partes  entire: 
Where  when  she  saw  that  lothly  uneoitk 

sight, 
Of  men  disguiz'd  in  womanishe  attire, 
Her  heart  gan    grudge,  for  very  d( 

despight 
Of  so  unmanly  maske,  in  misery  miidigli 

xxxMn 

At  last  when  as  to  her  owne  lore  she 
Whom  like  disguize  no  lease  deformei 
At  sight  thereof  abasht  with  secrete  i      e, 
She  turnd  her  head  aside,  as  nothing  guJ 
To  have  beheld  a  spectacle  so  bad. 
And  then  too  well  beleev'd  that  whieh  tofcn 
Jealous  suspect  as  true  untruely  < 
Which  \'aine  conceipt  now  no 

more. 
She  sought  with  mth  to  salve  his  ssd 

fortunes  sore. 

XXXIX 

Not  so  great  wonder  and  astonishment 
Did  the  most  chast  Penelc^  posseiie, 
To  see  her  lord,  that  was  reported  dioti 
And  dead  long  since  in  dolorous  distrcH^ 
Come  home  to  her  in  piteous  wretcbedncii^i 
After  long  travell  of  full  twenty  yeaidy 
That  she  knew  not  his  favours  linlyncM^ 
For  many  scarres  and  many  hoaiy  hesicii 
But  stood  long  staring  on  nim,  moagit  0* 
certaine  feares. 

XL 

<  Ah  1  my  dcare  lord,  what  sight  is  tUi^ 

quoth  she; 
'  What  May-game  hath  misfortms  msAi* 

you? 
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lat  dreadfull    manly   looke  ? 
be 

y  palmes,  the  which  ye  wont 
rew 

kings,  and   great    hoastes  to 
«r? 

on  earth  so  wondrous  change 
vrought, 

)bde  you  of  that  manly  hew  ? 
eat  courage   stouped  have  to 

9 

• 

1,  fleshly  force ;  I  see  thy  pride 

?ht/ 

XLI 

she  streight  into  a  bowre  him 

lit, 

Lin  those  uncomely  weedes  un- 

r   steede    for   other   rayment 

t, 

re  was  great  store,  and  ar- 

jright, 

)ene  reft  from  many  a  noble 

■  • 

■y 

jroud  Amazon  subdewed  had, 
uiie   favourd  her  successe  in 

;n  as  she  him  anew  had  clad, 
iv'd,  and  joyd    much   in   his 
mce  glad. 

XLI  I 

lile  they  afterwards  remained, 
ssh,  and  her  late  wounds  to 

h  space  she  there  as  princes 

» 

g  all  that  forme  of  common 

f  women  did  repeale, 

lad  long  usurpt;  and  them  re- 

r 

jection,  did  true  justice  deale: 
,  as  a  goddesse  her  adoring, 
e  did  admire,  and  hearkned  to 
ring. 

XLITT 

knights,  which  long  in  captive 

i  bene,  she  did  from  thraldome 

ites  of  all  that  city  made, 
hem  great  living  and  large  fee: 


And  that  they  should  for  ever  faithf ull  bee, 
Made  them  sweare  fealty  to  Artegall: 
Who  when  him  selfe  now  well  recur 'd  did 

see, 
He  purposd  to  proceed,  what  so  be  fall, 
Uppon  his  first  adventure,  which  him  forth 

did  call. 

XLIV 

Full  sad  and  sorrowfull  was  Britomart 
For  his  departure,  her  new  cause  of  grief e; 
Yet  wisely  moderated  her  owne  smart. 
Seeing  his  honor,  which  she  tendred  chief  e. 
Consisted  much  in  that  adventures  priefe. 
The  care  whereof,  and  hope  of  his  successe. 
Gave  unto  her  great  comfort  and  reliefe. 
That  womanish  complaints  she  did  represse. 
And  tempred   for  the   time  her  present 
heavinesse. 

XLV 

There  she  continued  for  a  certaine  space, 
Till  through  his  want  her  woe  did  more  in- 
crease: 
Then,  hoping  that  the  change  of  aire  and 

place 
Would  change  her  paine,  and  sorrow  some- 
what ease. 
She  parted  thence,  her  anguish  to  appease. 
Meane  while  her  noble  lord.  Sir  Artegall, 
Went  on  his  way,  ne  ever  howre  did  cease, 
Till  he  redeemed  had  that  lady  thrall: 
That  for  another  canto  will  more  fitly  fall. 


CANTO   VIII 

Prince  Arthure  aod  Sir  Artegall 
Free  Samient  from  f eare : 

They  slay  the  Soudan,  drive  hia  wife 
Adicia  to  despaire. 


Nought  under  heaven  so  strongly  doth 

allure 
The  sence  of  man,  and  all  his  minde  pos- 

sesse. 
As  beauties  lovely  baite,  that  doth  procnre 
Great  warriours  oft  their  rigour  to  represse, 
And  mighty  hands  forget  their  manlmesse; 
Drawne  with  the  powre  of  an  heart-robbing 

eye, 
And  wrapt  in  fetters  of  a  golden  iresse, 
That  can  with  melting  pleasaunce  mollifye 
Their  hardned  hearts,  enur*d  to  blond  uid 

cruelty. 
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II 

So  whylome  leamd  that  mighty  Jewish 

swaine, 
Each  of  whose  lockes  did  match  a  man  in 

might, 
To  lay  his  spoiles  before  his  lemans  traine: 
So  also  did  that  great  Oetean  knight 
For  his  loves  sake  his  lions  skin  undight: 
And  so  did  warlike  Antony  neglect 
1'he  worlds  whole  rule  for  Cleopatras  sight. 
Such  wondrous  powre  hath  wemens  faire 

aspect, 
To  captive  men,  and  make  them  all  the 

world  reject. 

Ill 

Yet  could  it  not  steme  Artegall  retaine. 
Nor  hold  from  suite  of  his  avowed  quest, 
Which  he  had  undertane  to  Gloriane; 
But  left  his  love,  albe  her  strong  request, 
Faire  Britomart,  in  languor  and  unrest, 
And  rode   him   selfe   uppon  his  first  in- 
tent: 
Ne  day  nor  night  did  ever  idly  rest; 
Ne  wight  but  onely  Talus  with  him  went, 
The  true  guide  of  his  way  and  vertuous 
government. 

IV 

So  travelling,  he  chaunst  far  off  to  heed 
A  damzell.  Hying  on  a  palfrey  fast 
Before   two  knights,  that    after   her  did 

speed 
With  all  their  powre,  and  her  full  fiercely 

chast 
In  hope  to  have  her  overhent  at  last: 
Yet  fled  she  fast,  and  both  them  farre  out- 
went, 
Carried  with  wings    of  feare,  like  fowle 

aghast. 
With  locks  all  loose,  and  rayment  all  to- 
rent; 
And  ever  as  she  rode,  her  eye  was  backe- 
ward  bent. 


Soone  after  these  he  saw  another  knight. 
That  after  those  two  former  rode  apace, 
With  speare  in  rest,  and  prickt  with  all  his 

might: 
So  ran  they  all,  as  they  had  bene  at  bace, 
They  being  chased,  that  did  others  chase. 
At  lenffth  he  saw  the  hindmost  overtake 
One  of  those  two,  and  force  him  tume  his 

face; 


How  ever  loth  he  were  his  way  tc 
Yet  mote  he  algatei  now  amde, 
swere  make. 

VI 

But  th'  other  still  poisa'd  the  f 

mayd; 
Who  still  from  him  u  fast  away  did 
Ne  once  for  oug^t  her   speedy  p 

stayd, 
Till  that  at  length  she  did  before  hei 
Sir  Artegall,  to  whom  she  streight  d 
With  gladf  ull  hast,  in  hope  of  hmi  U 
Succour  against  her  greedy  enimy: 
Who,  seeing  her  approch,  gan  fon 
To  save  her  from  her  feare,  and  1 

force  to  let. 

VII 

But  he  like  hound  full  greedy  of  hit 
Being  impatient  of  impediment, 
Contmu'd  still  his  course,  and  hj  the 
Thought  with  his  speare  him  quigh) 

overwent. 
So  both  together,  ylike  feUy  bent. 
Like    fiercely  met      But    Artegal 

stronger, 
And  better  skild  in  tilt  and  tu 
And  bore  him  quite  out  of  j       i 

longer 
Then  two  speares    length:    so  mil 

overmatcht  the  wronger. 

vin 

And  in  his  fall  misfortune  him       toi 
For  on  his  head  nnhappily  he  pi| 
That  his  owne  waight  his  neejui 

broke. 
And  left  there  dead.    Meane  m 

other  knight 
Defeated  had  the  other  faytonr  qnigi 
And  all  his  bowels  in  his  body  hnst: 
Whom    leaving  there  in  tlmt 

plij^ht, 
Pie  ran  still  on,  thinking  to  follow  ftf 
His  other  fellow  Fsgan,  which  bef 

past. 

IX 

In  stead  of  whom  finding  there  resdj 
Sir  Artegall,  without  discretion 
He  at  him  ran,  with  ready  speare  is  i 
W^ho,  seeing  him  come  still  so  fiereelj 
Against  him  made  againe.  So  both  i 
Together  met,  and  sifuagly  eitiisr  ^ 
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broke  their  speares;  yet  neither  has 

forgon 
tiorses  backe,  yet  to  and  fro  long  shooke, 
tottred  like  two  towres,  which  through 

a  tempest  quooke. 


when  againe  they  had  recovered  sence, 
f  drew  their  swords,  in  mind  to  make 

amends 
what  their  speares  had  fayld  of  their 

pretence, 
ch  when  the  damzell,  who  those  deadly 

ends 
loth  her  foes  had  scene,  and  now  her 

frends 
ber  beginning  a  more  fearef ull  fray, 
to  them  runnes  in  hast,  and  her  haire 

rends, 

to  them  their  cruell  hands  to  stay, 
II  chey  both  doe   heare  what  she  to 

them  will  say. 

XI 

J  stayd  their  hands,  when  she  thus  gan 

to  speake: 
1  gentle  knights,  what  meane  ye  thus 

unwise 
n    your    selves    anothers     wrong    to 

wreake  ? 
a  the  wrong*d,  whom  ye  did  enterprise 
b  to  redresse,  and    both   redrest  like- 
wise: 
nesse  the  Paynims  both,  whom  ye  may 

see 
re  dead  on  ground.     What  doe  ye  then 

devise 
more  revenge  ?  if  more,  then  I  am  shee 
ich  was  the  roote  of  all ;  end  your  revenge 

on  mee.' 

XII 

om  when  they  heard  so  say,  they  lookt 

about, 
iveete  if  it  were  true,  as  she  had  told ; 
ere  when  they  saw  their  foes  dead  out 

of  doubt, 
ioones  they  gan  their  wrothf  ull  hands 

to  hold, 
1  ventailes  reare,  each  other  to  behold. 
,  when  as  Arteg^ll  did  Arthure  vew, 
aire  a  creature,  and  so  wondrous  bold, 
much  admired  both  his  heart  and  hew, 
ouched  with  intire  affection,  nigh  him 

drew, 


xni 


Saying:  '  Sir  knight,  of  pardon  I  you  pray. 
That  all  unweetiug  have  you  wrong'd  thus 


sore. 


Suffring  my  hand  against  my  heart  to  stray: 
Which  if  ye  please  forgive,  I  will  therefore 
Yeeld  for  amends  my  selfe  yours  evermore, 
Or  what  so  penaunce  shall  by  you  be  red.' 
To  whom  the  Prince :  '  Certes,  me  needeth 


more 
To  crave  the  same,  whom  errour  so  misled, 
As  that  I  did  mistake  the  living  for  the  ded. 

XIV 

'  But  sith  ye  please  that  both  our  blames 

shall  die. 
Amends  may  for  the  trespasse  soone  be  made, 
Since  neither  is  endamadg*d  much  thereby.' 
So  can  they  both  them  selves  full  eath  per- 

swade 
To  faire  accordaunce,  and  both  faults  to 

shade. 
Either  embracing  other  lovingly, 
And  swearing  faith  to  either  on  his  blade, 
Never  thenceforth  to  nourish  enmity. 
But  either  others  cause  to  maintame  mu- 
tually. 

XV 

T*hen  Artegall  gan  of  the  Prince  enquire. 
What  were  those  knights,  which  there  on 

ground  were  layd, 
And  had  received  their  follies  worthy  hire, 
And  for  what  cause  they  chased  so  that 

mayd. 
'  Certes,  I  wote  not  well,'  the  Prince  then 

sayd, 
'  But  by  adventure  found  them  faring  so, 
As  by  the  way  unweetingly  I  strayd. 
And  lo  the  damzell  selfe,  whence  all  did 

grow, 
Of  whom  we  may  at  will  the  whole  occa- 
sion know.' 

XVI 

Then  they  that  damzell  called  to  them  nie, 
And  asked  her,  what  were  those  two  her 

fone. 
From  whom  she  earst  so  fast  away  did  flie; 
And  what  was  she  her  selfe  so  woe  begone, 
And  for  what  cause  pursu'd  of  them  attone. 
To  whom  she  thus:  *  Then  wote  ye  well, 

that  I 
Doe  serve  a  queene,  that  not  far  hence  doth 

wone, 
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A  priiicesse  of  great  powre  and  majestie, 
Famous  tlirough  all  the  world,  and  honored 
far  and  nie. 

xvn 

*  Her  name  Mercilla  most  men  use  to  call; 
That  is  a  mayden  queene  of  high  renowne. 
For  her  great  bounty  knowen  over  all, 
And  sovciuine  grace,  with  which  her  royall 

crowne 
She   doth  support,    and  strongly  beateth 

dowue 
The  malice  of  her  foes,  which  her  envy. 
And  at  her  liappinesse  do  fret  and  frowue: 
Yet  she  her  selfc  the  more  doth  magnify, 
And  even  to  her  foes  her  mercies  multiply. 

XVIII 

*Mong8t  many  which  maligne  her  happy 

state, 
There  is  a  mighty  man,  which  wonnes  here 

That  with  most  fell  despight  and  deadly 

hate 
Seekes  to  subvert  her  crowne  and  dignity. 
And  all  his  powre  doth  tliereunto  apply: 
And  her  good  knights,  of  wliich  so  brave  a 

band 
Serves  lier  as  any  princesse  under  sky, 
He  cither  similes,  if  tliey  agauist  him  stand. 
Or  to  his  nart  allures,  and  bribeth  under 

luma. 

XIX 

*  Ne  him  sufBceth  all  the  wrong  and  ill. 
Which  ho  unto  her  i)cople  does  each  day. 
But  that  he  seekes  by  traytrous  traiues  to 

spill 
Ilor  person,  and  her  sacred  selfe  to  slay: 
That,  0  ye  heavens,  defend,  and  turno  away 
From  her  unto  the  miscreant  him  selfe. 
That  neither  hath  religion  nor  fay, 
But  makes  his  god  of  his  ungoilly  pelfe, 
And  idols  serves;  so  let  his  idols  serve  the 

elfe. 

XX 

*  To  all  which  cruell  tvrannv,  thev  sav. 
He  is  ])rov<>kt,  and  stinl  up  day  and  night 
hy  his  bad  wife,  that  hight  Adicia, 

W  ho  C(>uns(>ls  him,  through  confidence  of 

might, 
To  breako   all  bonds  of  law  and  rules  of 

right. 
For  she  her  selfe  profcsscth  mortall  foe 


To  Justice,  and  againrt  her  itill  dot 
Working  to  all  that  love  her  deadly 
And  making  all  her  knights  and  pt 
doe  80. 

XXI 

*  Which  my  liege  ladj  seeing,  the 

best, 
With  that  his  wife  in  friendly  wise  1 
For  stint  of  strife  and  stabli^hment 
Both  to  her  selfe  and  to  hercommoi 
And  all  forepast  displeasures  to  re] 
So  me  in  message  unto  her  she  sent 
To  treat  with  her,  by  way  of  enten 
Of  iinall  peace  and  &ire  attonemes 
Which  might  concluded  be  by  mnti 

sent. 

xxn 

'  All  times  have  wont  safe  passage  1 
To  messengers  that  oome  for  cause 
But  this  proude  dame,disdayningal 
Not  onely  into  bitter  termes  forth ' 
Reviling  me,  and  rayling  as  she  Im 
But    lastly,  to    make  proofe  of 

shame. 
Me  like  a  dog  she  out  of  dores  did 
Miscalling  me  by  many  a  bitter  na 
That  never  did  her  iU,  ne  once  ( 

blame. 

xxin 

*  And  lastly,  that  no  shame  might 

be, 
When  I  was  gone,  soone  after  me  i 
These  two  false  knights,  whom  the 

ing  see. 
To  be  by  them  dishonoured  and  she 
But  thankt  be  God,  and  your  goo 

mcnt. 
They  liave  the  price  of  their  o« 

payd.' 
So  said  this  damzell,  that  hiffht  Sa 
And  to  those  knights,  for  tlieirson 
Her  selfe  most  gratcf ull  shew'd,  a 

ed  thanks  repayd. 

xxiv 

But  they  now  having  throughly  1 

seene 
Al   those  great  wrongs,    the   wli 

mayd  complained 
To  have  bene  done  against  her  lad; 
By  that  proud  dame,  which  her 
I  disdained, 
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ved  much  thereat,  and  twizt  them 
ined 

their  force  to  worke  avengement 
■ong 

le  Souldan  selfe,  which  it  mayn- 
ned, 

is  lady,  th'  author  of  that  wrong, 
»n  all  those  knights  that  did  to  her 
long. 

XXV 

:ing  best  by  counterfet  disguise 

leseigue  to  make  the  easier  way, 

thb  complot  twixt  them  selves  de- 

\e: 

t  Sir  Artegall  should  him  array 

of  those  two  knights  which  dead 
ere  lav; 

I  that  damzell,  the  sad  Samient, 
^  his  purchast    prize   with  him 
Qvay 
Souldans  court,  her  to  present 

scomef ull  lady,  that  for  her  had 
at. 

XXVI 

y  had  devized.  Sir  Artegall 

d    in    th'   armour    of    a    Pagan 

ight, 

ing  with   him,   as   his  vanquisht 

rail, 

nzell,  led   her   to  the    Souldans 

rht. 

x>ne  as  his  proud  wife  of  her  had 

:ht, 

ler  window  as  she  looking  lay, 
icd   streight  it  was   her  Paynim 
i^rht, 

ought  that  damzell  as  his  purchast 
IV ; 

to  him  a  page,  that  mote  direct 
\  way. 

XXVII 

ging  them  to  their  appointed  place, 
s  service  to  disarme  the  knight; 
ifusing  him  to  let  imlace, 
t  to  be  discovered  by  liis  sight, 
iselfe  still  in  his  strauuge  armour 


jht. 


er  whom  the  Prince  arrived  there, 
ing  to  the  Souldan  in  despight 
jfyance,  did  of  him  requere 
izell,  whom  he  held  as  wrongf  ull 
isonere. 


xxvin 

Wherewith    the    Souldan  all  with   furie 

fraught, 
Swearing  and  banning  most  blasphemously, 
Commaunded  straight  his  armour  to  be 

brought, 
And  mounting  straight  upon  a  charret  hye, 
(With  yron   wheeles   and  hookes  arm'd 

dreadfully, 
And  drawne  of  oruell  steedes,  which  he 

had  fed 
With   flesh  of  men,  whom  through  fell 

tyranny 
He  slaughtrea  had,  and  ere  they  were  halfe 

ded, 
Their  bodies  to  his  beasts  for  provender  did 

spred,) 

XXIX 

So  forth  he  came,  all  in  a  cote  of  plate, 
Bumisht  with  bloudie  rust;  whiles  on  the 

greene 
The  Bnton  Prince  him  readie  did  awayte, 
In  glistering  armes  right  goodly  well  be- 

seene. 
That  shone  as  bright  as  doth  the  heaven 

sheene; 
And  by  his  stirrup  Talus  did  attend. 
Playing  his  pages  part,  as  he  had  l>eene 
Before  directed  by  his  lord;  to  th'  end 
He  should  his  flale  to  finall  execution  bend. 

XXX 

Thus  goe  they  both  tofi^ether  to  their  geare. 
With  like  fierce  minds,  but  meanings  dif- 
ferent: 
For  the  proud  Souldan,  with  presumpteous 

cheare. 
And  countenance  sublime  and  insolent. 
Sought  onely  slaughter  and  avengement: 
But  the  brave  Prince  for  honour  and  fur 

right, 
Gainst  tortious  powre  and  lawlesse  regi- 
ment. 
In  the  behalf e  of  wronged  weake  did  fight: 
More  in  his  causes  truth  he  trusted  th^  in 
might. 

XXXI 

Like  to  the  Thracian  tyrant,  who,  they 

Bay, 
Unto  his  horses  gave  his  guests  for  meat. 
Till  he  himselfe  was  miwe  their  greedie 

pray. 
And  tome  in  peeces  by  Alcidefl  great: 
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So  thought  the  Souldan  in  his  follies  threat, 
Kither  the  Priuce  in  peeces  to  have  torue 
With  his  sharpe  wheeles,  in  his  first  rages 

heat, 
Or  under  his  fierce  horses  feet  liave  borne, 
And  trampled  downe  in  dust  his  thoughts 

disdained  scorne. 

xxxu 

But  the  bold  child  tliat  perill  well  espying. 
If  he  too  rashly  to  his  cliaret  drew, 
Gave  way  unto  liis  horses  speedie  Hying, 
And  their  resistlcsse  rigour  did  eschew. 
Yet,  as  he  passed  by,  the  Pagan  threw 
A  shivering  dart  with  so  impetuous  force. 
That,  had  he  not  it  shun*d  with  heedf  nil 

vew, 
It  had  himselfe  transfixed,  or  his  horse, 
Or  made  them  both  one  masse  withouten 

more  remorse. 

XXXIII 

Oft  drew  the  Prince  unto  his  charret  nigh, 
In  hope   some    stroke   to   fasten  on   him  | 

neare; 
But  he  was  mounted  in  his  seat  so  high, 
And  his  wingfoote<l  coursers  him  did  beare 
So  fast  away,  that  ere  liis  readie  siKjare 
He  could  advance,  he  farre  was  gone  and 

past. 
Yet  still  he  him  did  follow  every  where, 
And   followed  was   of    him  likewise   full 

fast, 
So  long  as  in  his  stcedes  the  flaming  breath 

did  last. 

XXXIV 

Agiiine  the  Pagan  threw  another  dart, 
Of  whicli  he  had  with  him  abundant  store, 
On  every  side  of  his  enil>atteld  cart, 
And  of  all  other  weapons  lesse  or  more, 
Which  warlike  uses  had  devizVl  of  voi-e. 
The  wicked  sliaft,  guyded  through  th*  ayrie 

wyde 
]>y  some  bad  spirit,  that   it  to  mischief e 

bore, 
Stayd   not.  till   through   his  curat   it   did 

glyde, 
And  made  a  griesly  wound  in  his  enriven 

side. 

XXXV 

Much  was  he  grieved  with  that  haplesse 

thnxv,  I 

That  opened  had  the  welspringof  his  blood;  , 


fiv 


But  much  the  more  that  to  bii  hfttefnU 
He  mote  not  come,  to  wreake  hii « 

mood. 
That  made  him  rave,  like  to  a  lyoa  wooi 
Which,  bemg  wounded  of  the  hunta 

hand, 
Can  not  come  neare  him  in  the  eon 

wood, 
Where  he  with    boughei   hath  bdlt  U 

shady  stand. 
And  fenst  himselfe  about  with  mtir  i 

flaming  bnmd. 

XXXVI 

Still  when  he  sought  t'  approeh  mito 

ny. 
His  charret  wheeles  about   him  wfaaki 

round. 
And  made  him  backe  againe  as  fast  to  flr; 
And  eke  his  steedes,  like  to  an  ] 

hound, 
That  himting    after    game    hath  eamoi 

fomid. 
So  cruelly  did  him  piirsew  and  ehace, 
That  his  good  steed,  all  were  he  much  » 

nound 
For  noble  courage  and  for  bardie  ran. 
Durst  not  endure  their  sight,  bat  fled 

place  to  place. 

xxxvii 

Thus  long  they  trast  and  traverst  to 

fro, 
Seeking    by  every    way    to    make  soM 

breach. 
Yet  could  the  Prince  not  nigh  onto  him 
That  one  sure  stroke  he  might  mito  ■■ 

reach, 
Whereby  his  strengthes  aisay  he  n 

him  teach. 
At  last  from  his  victorions  shield  be  drew 
Tiie  vaile  which  did  his  powref ull  ligbt  c» 

peach; 
And  comming  full  before  his  bortei  Tev, 
As  they  upon  him  prest,  it  plains  to  tb* 

did  shew. 

xxxvin 

Like  lightening  flash,  that  hath 

burned. 
So  did  the  siglit  thereof  their  sense  diflflSJi 
That  backe  againe  upon  themselves  tbij 

turned. 
And  with  their  ryder  ranne  perforce svi^ 
Ne  could  the  Souldan  them  from  fljiig  ^ 
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raynes,  or  wonted  rule,  as  well  he 

knew, 
^ht  feared  they  wliat  he  could  do  or 

say, 
th'  onely  feare  that  was  before  their 

vew; 
1  'which,  like  mazed  deare,  dismayfully 

they  flew. 

XXXIX 

did  they  fly  as  them  their  feete  could 

beare, 
I  over  hilles,  and  lowly  over  dales, 
they    were    followed   of   their    former 

feare. 
-aine  the  Pagan  bannes,  and  sweares, 

and  ravles, 
backe  with  both  his  hands  unto  him 

hayles 
resty  raynes,  regarded  now  no  more: 
X)  them  calles  and  speakes,  yet  nought 

avayles; 
y  beare  him  not,  they  have  forgot  his 

lore, 
go  whicli  way  they  list;  their  guide 

they  have  for  lore. 

XL 

when  the  firie-mouthed  steeds,  which 

drew 
I  sunnes  bright  wayne  to  Phaetons  de- 
cay, 
ne  as  they  did  the  monstrous  Scorpion 

vew, 
th  ugly  craples  crawling  in  their  way, 
J  dreadful!  sight  did  them  so  sore  affray, 
it  their  well  knowen  courses  they  for- 
went, 
i  leading  th'  ever-burning  larape  astray, 
s  lower  world  nigh  all  to  ashes  brent, 
i  left  their   scorclied  path  yet  in  the 
firmament. 

XLI 

h  was  the  furie  of  these   head-strong 

steeds, 
ne  as  the  infants   sunlike   shield  they 

saw, 
it  all  obedience  both  to  words  and  deeds 
y  quite  forgot,  and  scornd  all  former 

law: 
ough  woods,  and  rocks,  and  mountaines 

they  did  draw 
yron  charet,  and  the  wheeles  did  teare, 
1  tost  the  Faynim,  without  feare  or  awe; 


From  side  to  side  they  tost  him  here  and 
there, 

Crying  to  them  in  vaine,  that  nould  his  cry- 
ing heare. 

XLII 

Yet  still  the  Prince  purse w*d  him  close  be- 
hind, 
Oft  making  offer  him  to  smite,  but  found 
No  easie  meanes  according  to  his  mind. 
At    last    they   have    all    overthrowne    to 

grouua, 
Quite  topside  turvey,  and  the  Pagan  hound 
Amongst  the  yron  hookes  and  graples  keene 
Tome  all  to  rags,  and  rent  with  many  a 

wound, 
That  no   whole  peece  of  him  was  to  be 

scene. 
But  scattred  all  about,  and  strow'd  upon 
the  greene. 

XLIII 

Like  as  the  cursed  sonne  of  Theseus, 
That,  following  his  chace  in  dewy  mome, 
To  fly  his  stepdames  loves  outrageous. 
Of  his  owne  steedes  was  all  to  peeces  tome, 
And  his  faire  limbs  left  in  the  woods  for- 

lorne ; 
That  for  his  sake  Diana  did  lament, 
And  all  the  wooddy  nymphes  did  wayle  and 

moume: 
So  was  this  Souldan  rapt  and  all  to-rent, 
Tliat  of  his  shape  appeared  no  litle  moni- 

ment. 

XLIV 

Onely  his  shield  and  armour,  which  there 

lay, 
Though  nothing  whole,  but  all  to-brusd  and 

broken. 
He  up  did  take,  and  with  him  brought  away, 
That  mote  remaine  for  an  eternall  token 
To  all  mongst  whom  this  storie  should  be 

spoken. 
How  worthily,  by  Heavens  high  decree. 
Justice   that  day  of  wrong  her  selfe  had 

wroken, 
That  all  men  which  that  spectacle  did  see, 
By  like  ensample  mote  for  ever  warned  bee. 

XLV 

So  on  a  tree,  before  the  tyrants  dore. 
He  caused  them  be  hung  in  all  mens  sight. 
To  be  a  moniroent  for  evermore.    ^ 
Which  when  his  ladie  from  the  castles  hight 
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Beheld,  it  much  appald  her  troubled  spright: 
Yet  uot,  as  woineu  wout,  in  dolefull  lit 
She    was    dismayd,    or   fayuted   through 

affright, 
But  gathered  uuto  her  her  troubled  wit, 
Aud  gau  eftsooues  devize  to  be  aveug*d  for 

it. 

XLVl 

Streight  downe  she  ranne,  like  an  euraged 

cow, 
That  is  berobbed  of  her  youngling  dere, 
With  knife  in  hand,  and  fatally  did  vow 
To  wreake  her  on  that  mayden  niesseiigere, 
Whom  she  liad  causd  be  kept  as  prisonere 
By  Artegall,  miswecn'd  for  her  owne  knight. 
That  brought   her  backe.    And  commiug 

present  there. 
She  at  her  lun  with  all  her  force  and  might. 
All  iiaming  with  revenge  aud  furious  de- 

spight. 

XLVII 

Like  raging  Ino,  when  with  knife  in  hand 
She  threw  her   husbands  murdred   infant 

out; 
Or  fell  Medea,  when  on  Colchicke  strand 
Her  brothers  bones  she  scattered  all  al)out; 
Or  as   that  madding  mother,  inongst  the 

rout 
Of  Bacchus  priests,  her  owne  deare  flesh 

did  teare. 
Yet  neither  Ino,  nor  Medea  stout, 
Nor  all  the  Mccnadcs  so  furious  were, 
As   this   l)old  woman,  when  she  saw  that 

damzell  there. 

XLVIII 

But  Artegall,  being  thereof  aware, 

Did   stay    her   cruell    hand,   ere    she   her 

raught, 
And  as  she  did  her  selfe  to  strike  prepare, 
Out  of  her  fist  the  wicke<l  weapon  caught: 
Witli  that,  like  one  enfolonM  or  distraught, 
She  forth  did  rome,  whether  her  rage  her 

bore, 
With    franticke    passion    and   with   furie 

fraught ; 
And  breaking  forth  out  at  a  postemo  dore, 
Unto  the  wyld  wood  ranuc,  her  dolours  to 

deplore. 

XLIX 

As  a  mad  bytch,  when  as  the  franticke  fit 
Her  burning  tongue  with  rage  uifiamed  hath. 


Doth  runne  at  nuMUniy  and  with 

bit 
Snatching  at  every  itung,  doth  w 

wrath 
On  man  and  beast  that  oommeth 

path. 
There  they  doe  say  that  she  tia 

was 
Into  a  tv^re,  and  that  tygres  scath 
In  crueltie  and  outrage  she  did  pas, 
To  prove  her  surname  true,  that 

posed  has. 


Then  Artegall  himself  e  discoverip'' 
Did  issue  forth  gainst  all  that  wa 
Of  knights  and  armed  men,  nu. 

maintaine 
Tliat  ladies  jiart,  and  to  the  Sonldai 
All  which  he  did  assault  with  o      u 
All  were  they  nigh  an  hundreu  & 

name. 
And  like  wyld  TOates  them  ehaced  a 
Flying  from  place  to  place  with  a 

shame, 
So  that  with  finall  force  them  all  h 


came. 


U 


Then  caused  he  the  gates  be  openec 
And  there  the  Prince,  as  victour 

day, 
With  tryumph  entertayn'd  and  gloi 
Presenting  him  with  all  the  rich  an 
And  roiall  pompe,  which  there  long 

lay, 
Purchast  through  lawlesse  powre  s 

tious  wrong 
Of  that  proud  Souldan,  whom  he  e 

slay. 
So  both,  for  rest  there  having  sti 

long, 
Marcht  with  that  mayd,  fit  mattei 

other  song. 


CANTO   IX 

Arthur  and  Artefalt  catofa  Onyla^ 
Whom  Tftlns  dotb  dinnay : 

They  to  MerdllMa  pallaoa  eoaMi 
Aud  Me  her  rich  unqr. 


What  tygre,  or  what  other  aalvagi 
Is  so  exceeding  furious  and  fell 
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len  it  hath  arm*d  it  selfe  with 
tt  men,  that  doe  with  reason 
yld  beasts  and  salvage  woods 

II; 

e  stronger  doth  the  weake  de- 

;  most  in  boldnesse  doe  excell 
[  most,  and  feared  for  their 

I,  there  to  build  her  wicked 


n 
*  wonne  farre  from  resort  of 

3US  Artegall  her  late  exyled; 
ever  keepe  her  damned  den, 
may  be  with  her  lewd  parts 

I, 

:  beasts   may  be  of  her  de- 

)  to  the  noble  Prince,  where 

save,  after  that  he  had  f ovled 
•ouldau,  and   with  dreadfull 

subverted    his    unrighteous 


III 

;  with  Sir  Arte<;^ll  a  space 
tliat  Souldans  late  delight, 
olviiig  now  to  leave  the  place, 
1  the  wealth  therein  behight 
azvtll  in  her  ladies  right, 
have  departed  on  their  way. 
woo*d  by  all  tiie  meaues  she 

besought,  to  wend  that  day 
see  her  ladie  thence  not  farre 


IV 

•eatie  both  they  ovorcommen, 
witli  her,  and  I)v  the  wav, 
es)  of  sundry  things  did  com- 

1  that  damzell  did  to  them 

adventure,   which   not   farre 

lay; 

eked  villaine,  bold  and  stout, 

d  in  a  rocke  not  farre  away. 


That  robbed  all  the  comitrie  there  about, 
And  brought  the  pillage  homei   whence 
none  could  get  it  out. 


Thereto  both  his  owne  wylie  wit  (she  sayd) 
And  eke  the  fastnesse  of  his  dwelling  place. 
Both  unassaylable,  gave  him  great  ayde: 
For  he  so  crafty  was  to  foree  and  face, 
So  light  of  hand,  and  nymble  of  his  pace, 
So  smooth  of  tongue,  and  subtile  in  his  tale, 
That  could  deceive  one  looking  in  his  &ce; 
Therefore  by  name  Malengin  uiey  him  call, 
Well  knowen  by  his  feates,  and  &mous 
over  alL 

VI 

Through  these  his  slights  he  many  doth 

confound, 
And  eke  the  rocke,  in  which  he  wonts  to 

dwell. 
Is  wondrous  strong,  and  hewen  fane  imder 

eround 
A  dreaof  uU  depth,  how  deepe  no  man  can 

tell; 
But  some  doe  say,  it  jg^oeth  downe  to  hell. 
And  all  within,  it  fulTof  wyndings  is, 
And  hidden  wayes,  that  soarse  an  hound 

by  smell 
Can  follow  out  those  fiilse  footsteps  of  his, 
Ne  none  can  backe  retume  that  once  are 

gone  amis. 

VII 

Which  when  those  knights  had  heard,  their 

harts  gan  eame 
To  understand  that  villeins  dwelling  place. 
And  greatly  it  desir'd  of  her  to  leame. 
And  oy  which  way  they  towards  it  should 

trace. 
'Were  not,'  sayd  she,  Hhat  it  should  let 

your  pace 
Towards  my  ladies  presence  by  you  ment, 
I  would  yon  giiyde  directly  to  the  place.' 
'  Then  let  not  that,'  said  they,  '  sbBLj  your 

intent; 
For  neither  will  one  foot,  till  we  that  carle 

have  hent.' 

vm 

So  forth  they  past,  till  they  approched  ny 
Unto  the  rocke   where  was   the  TilUuns 

won: 
Which  when  the  damxell  neare  at  hand  did 
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She  wam'd  the  knights  thereof:  who  there- 
upon 
Gan  to  advize  what  best  were  to  be  done. 
So  both  agreed  to  send  that  mayd  afore. 
Where  she  might  sit  nigh  to  the  den  alone, 
Wayling,  and  raysing  pittifuU  uprore, 
As   if  she   did   some  great  calamitie  de- 
plore. 

IX 

With  noyse  whereof  when  as  the  caytive 

carle 
Should  issue  forth,  in  hope  to  find  some 

spoyle, 
They  in  awayt  would  closely  him  ensnarle, 
Kre  to  his  den  he  backward  could  recoyle, 
And  so  would  hope  him  easily  to  foyle. 
The  damzell  straight  went,  as  she  was  di- 
rected, 
Unto  the  rocke,  and  there  upon  the  soyle 
Having   ht^r    selfe   in   wretched   wize   ab- 

jccted, 
Gan  weeiH'  and  wayle,  as  if  g^reat  g^iefe 
had  her  affected. 


The  cry  whereof  entring  the  hollow  cave, 
Eftsooncs   brought   forth  the   villaine,  as 

they  inent. 
With  hoiH)  of  her  some  wishful!  boot  to 

have. 
Full  dreadfull  wight  he  was,  as  ever  went 
Upon  the  earth,  with    hollow  eyes  deepe 

pent, 
And    long    curld    locks,   that  downe    his 

shoiildi'rK  shagged, 
And  on  his  l)ackc  an  uncouth  vcstiment 
Made  of  straungc  stuffe,  but  all  to-worne 

and  ragged, 
And  imderncath  his  breech  was  all  to-tome 

and  jngged. 

XI 

And  in  his  hand  an  huge  long  staffe  he 

held, 
Whose  tx>p  was  arm^d  with  many  an  yron 

hookt'. 
Fit  to  cati!li  hold  of  all  that  he  could  weld. 
Or  in  tlie  conipasse  of  his  douches  tookc; 
And  over  mund  almut  ho  cast  his  looke. 
AU  at  his  iNVcke  a  grt>at  wyde  not  he  bore, 
With  which  Ik*  soldonio  fished  at  the  brooko, 
Mill.  uMd  !«»  Ilsh  for  foolos  on  the  dry  shore. 
Of  whioh  ho  ill  fairo  weather  wont  to  take 

grout  Htoru. 


xu 

Him  when  the  damzell  saw  faat  hr  1 
So  ugly  creature,  she  was  zii|^  d 
And  now-  for  helpe  aloud  in  eamnv  c 
But  when  the  villaine  saw  her  so  aib 
He  gan  with  guilefull  words  her  tb 

swade 
To  banish  feare,  and  with  Sardonian 
Laughing  on  her,  his  false  intent  to  m 
Gan  forth  to  lay  his  bayte  her  to  ben 
That  from  her  self  unwares  he  m 

steale  the  whyle. 

xin 

Like  as  the  fouler  on  his  guilefull  p; 
Channes  to  the  birds  full  many  a  f 

lay, 

That  they  the  whiles  may  take  lesn . 

keepe. 
How  he  his  nets  doth  for  their  mme 
So  did  the  villaine  to  her  prate  and  par 
And  many  pleasant  trickes  before  had 
To  tume  her  eyes  from  his  intent  awiT: 
For  he  in  slights  and  jugling  featei 
And  of  legierdemayne  the  mystem 

know. 

XIV 

To  which   whilest  she  lent  her  iotsB 

mind, 
He  suddeidy  his  net  upon  her  threw. 
That  oversprad  her  like  a  puffe  of  i 
And  snatching  her  soone  up,  ere  weu 

knew. 
Ran  with  her  fast  away  unto  his  mew. 
Crying  for  helpe  aloud.     But  when  si 
He  came  unto  his  cave,  and  there  did  yv> 
The  armed  knights  stopping  his  psss^i 
He  threw  his  burden  downe,  and  fast  ft 

did  fly. 

XV 

But  Artegall  him  after  did  pursew, 
The  whiles  the  Prince  there  kept 

trance  still: 
Up  to  the  rocke  he  ran,  and  thereon  flrv 
Like  a  wyld  gote,  leaping  from  hill  to  ^ 
And  dauncing  on  the  craggy  cliffei  si ' 
Tliat  deadly  daunger  seem'd  in  all 

sight. 
To  tempt  such  steps,  where  fbotuyw* 

ill: 
Ne  ought  avayled  for  the  armed  Wj'* 
To  thinke  to  follow  him,  that  was  m  ivnt 

and  light. 
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rhen  he  saw,  his  yron  man  he  sent 

w  him;  for  he  was  swift  in  chace. 

purse wdy  where  ever  that  he  went; 

rer  rockes,  and  hilles,  and  every 

lace, 

so  he  fled,  he  followd  him  apace: 

he  shortly  f orst  him  to  forsake 

rht,  and  downe  descend  unto  the 

ase. 

e  him  conrst  a  fresh,  and  soone  did 

aake 

i  his  proper  forme,  and  other  shape 

0  take. 

XVII 

oxe  himself  e  he  first  did  toume; 
bim  hunted  like  a  foxe  full  fast: 

a  bush  himself  e  he  did  transf  orme ; 
bhe  bush  did  beat,  till  that  at  last 
)ird  it  chaung'd,  and  from  him  past, 
from  tree  to  Iree,  from  wand  to 
rand: 

then  stones  at  it  so  long  did  cast, 
:e  a  stone  it  fell  upon  the  land; 

then  tooke  it  up,  and  held  fast  in 
lis  hand. 

xvni 

brought  with  him  unto  the  knights, 
[lis  lord,  Sir  Artegall,  it  lent, 

him  hold  it  fast,  for  feare  of 

hts. 

huest  in  hand  it  gaping  hard  he 
lent, 

tedgehogge  all  unwares  it  went, 
ckt  him  so  that  he  away  it  threw, 
in  it  runne  away  incontinent, 
etumed  to  his  former  hew: 
us  soone  him  overtooke,  and  baok- 
mtd  drew. 

XIX 

in  as  he  would  to  a  snake  againe 

m*d  himself  e,  he  with  his  yron  flayle 

ve  at  him,  with  so  huge  might  and 

laine, 

[  his  bones  as  small  as  sandy  grayle 

ce,  and  did  his  bowels  disentrayle; 

in  vaine  for  helpe,  when  helpe  was 

last. 

leceipt  the  selfe  deceiver  fayle. 

hey  him  left  a  carrion  outcast, 

ists  and  foules  to  feede  upon  for 

heir  repast 


i 


XX 

Thence  forth  they  passed  with  that  gentle 

mayd. 
To  see  her  ladle,  as  they  did  agree. 
To  whioh  when  she  ajqproched,  thus  she 

sayd: 
'  Loe  now,  right  noble  knights,  arrived  ye 

bee 
Nigh  to  the  place  which  ye  desir'd  to  see: 
There  shall  ye  see  my  soverayne  Lady 

Queene, 
Most  .aored  wight,  0io.t  debonayre  and 

free. 
That  ever  yet  upon  this  earth  was  scene. 
Or  that  with  duideme  hath  ^ever  crowned 

beene.' 

XXI 

The  gentle  knights  re joyoed  much  to  heare 
The  prayses  of  that  prince  so  manifold. 
And  passing  litle  further,  commen  were 
Where  they  a  stately  pallace  did  behold. 
Of  pompous  show,  much  more  then  she  had 

told; 
With  manv  towres  and  tairas  mounted  hye. 
And  all  their  tops  bright  glistering  with 

gold. 
That  seemed  to  outshine  the  dimmed  skye. 
And    with    their    brightnesse   daz'd   the 

strannge  beholders  eye. 

xxn 

There  they  alighting,  bv  that  damzell  were 
Directed  in,  and  shewed  all  the  sight: 
Whose  porch,  that  most  magnificke  did  ap« 

peare. 
Stood  open  wyde  to  all  men  day  and  night; 
Yet  warded  well  by  one  of  mickle  might. 
That  »te  thereby,  with  gyantlike  MMm. 

blance, 
To  keepe  out  Guyle,  and  Malice,  and  De- 

spight. 
That  under  shew  oftimes  of  fityned  sem- 
blance 
Are  wont  in  princes  courts  to  worke  great 
scath  and  hindranoe. 

xxm 

His  name  was  Awe;  l^  whom  they  pasnng 

in 
Went  up  the  hall,  that  was  a  laxge  wydA 

roome, 
All  full  of  people  makinff  troabloiis  din, 
And  wondrous noyae, Mif  that  thara mm 
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Wliich  unto  them  was  dealing  righteous 
dooine. 

By  whom  they  passing,  throagh  the  thick- 
est preasse, 

The  marsliall  of  the  hall  to  them  did 
come; 

His  name  hight  Order,  who,  commaimding 
peace, 

Tiiem  piyded  through  the  throng,  that  did 
their  clamors  ceasse. 

XXIV 

They  ceast  their  clamors  upon  them  to 

gaze; 
AVhom  seeing  all  in  armour  bright  as  day, 
Straunge  there  to  see,  it  did  them  much 

amaze. 
And  witii  tmwonted  terror  halfe  affray: 
For  never  saw  they  there  tlie  like  array; 
Ne   ever   was  the  name  of   warre   there 

spoken, 
Hut  joyous  peace  and  quietnesse  alway, 
Dealing  just  judgements,  that  mote  not  be 

broken 
For  any  brybes,  or  threates  of  any  to  be 

wroken. 

XXV 

There  as  they  entred  at  the  scriene,  they 

saw 
Some  one,  whose  tongue  was  for  his  tres- 

passe  vyle 
Nayld  to  a  post,  adjudged  so  by  law: 
For  that  therewith  he  falsely  did  re  vyle 
And    foule    blaspheme    that    queene    for 

forged  guyle. 
Both  with  bold  spcaches  which  he  blazed 

had. 
And  with  lewd  poems  which  he  did  com- 

pybs 

For  the  bold  title  of  a  poet  bad 
He   on   himself o    had    ta'en,  and   ray  ling 
rymes  had  sprad. 

XX\T 

Thus  there  he  stood,  wbylest  high  over  his 

head 
There  written  was  the  purport  of  his  sin, 
In  cyphers  strange,  that  few  could  rightly 

read, 
Bon  font:  but  Bon,  that  once  had  written 

bin. 
Was  racefi  out,  and  Afal  waa  now  put  in: 
80  now  Malfont  was  plainely  to  be  red; 
Eyther  for  th*  evil!  whieh  he  did  therein, 


Or  that  he  likened  was  to  a  welhed 
Of  evill  words,  and  wicked  aclaonden 
him  shed. 

xxvn 

They,  passing  by,  were  gnyded  by  < 
Unto  the  presence  of  that  gratii        lu 
Who  sate  on  high,  that  she  migui.  all 

see, 
And  might  of  all  men  royally  be  seene. 
Upon   a  throne  of  gold  full   brij 

sheene. 
Adorned  all  with  gemmes  of  endlene 
As  either  might  for  wealth  have  g 

bene, 
Or  could  be  fram'd  by  workmans  nn 

vice; 
And  all  embost  with  Ijons  and  with  1 

delice. 

xxvni 

All  over  her  a  cloth  of  state  was  tpicd, 
Not  of  rich  tissew,  nor  of  cloth  of  gold. 
Nor  of  ought  else  that  may  be  iw 

red. 
But  like  a  cloud,  as  likest  may  be  t 
That  her  brode  spreading  wings  dm  « 

unfold; 
Whose  skirts  were  bordred  with 

sminy  beams, 
Glistring  like  gold,  amongst  the  pligiitie 

rold, 
And  here  and  there  shooting  forth  1 

streames, 
Mongst  whieh  crept  litle  angels 

the  glittering  gleames. 

XXIX 

Seemed  those  litle  angels  did  uphold 
The  cloth  of  state,  and  on  their  psip''' 

wings 
Did  beare  the  pendants,  through  their  b* 

blesse  bold: 
Besides,  a  thousand  more  of  soeh  ss  bV* 
Hymnes  to  High  God,  and  carols  he^m! 

things. 
Encompassed  the  throne  on  whiet 
She  angel-like,  the  heyre  of  andem 
And  niightie  conquerors,  in  rojall  ^ 
Whylest  kings  and  kesarsatber 

them  prostrate. 


Thus  she  did  sit  in  soyexajne  imjiA 
Holding  a  scepter  in  her  rojall  hm 
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sacred  pledge  of  peace  and  clemencie, 
h  which  High  God  had  blest  her  happie 

land, 
igre  so  many  foes  which  did  withstand, 
at  her  feet  her  sword  was  likewise 

lavde, 
we  long  rest  rusted  the  bright  steely 

brand; 
when  as  foes  enforst,  or  friends  sought 

ayde, 
could  it  sternely  draw,  that  all  the 

world  dismayde. 

XXXI 

.  round  about,  before  her  feet  there  sate 

evie  of  faire  virgins  clad  in  white, 

t  goodly  seeni'd  t*  adorne  her  royall 

state, 
lovely   daughters  of  high  Jove,  that 
hight 
by  him  begot  in  loves  delight 
m  the  righteous  Themis:  those  they  say 
)Q  Joves  judgement  seat  wayt  day  and 

night, 
I  when  in  wrath  he  threats  the  worlds 

decay, 
y  doe  his  anger  calme,  and  cruell  ven- 
geance stay. 

XXXII 

y  also  doe  by  liis  divine  permission 
m  the  thrones  of  mortaii  princes  tend, 
I  often  treat  for  pardon  and  remission 
suppliants,  through  frayltie  which  of- 
fend. 
)se  did  upon  Mercillaes  throne  attend: 
t  Dice,  wise  Eunomie,  myld  Eirene; 
i  them  amongst,  her  glorie  to  commend, 
e  goodly  Temijerance  in  garments  clene, 
I  saerea  Reverence,  y borne  of  heavenly 
streue. 

XXXIII 

18  did  she  sit  in  royall  rich  estate, 

nyr'd  of  many,  honoured  of  all, 

ylest  underneath  her  feete,  there  as  she 

sate, 
buge  great  lyon  lay,  that  mote  appall 
bardie  courage,  like  captived  thrall, 
b  a  strong  yron  chaine  and  coller  bound, 
t  once  he  could  not  move,  nor  quich  at 

all; 
did  he  murmure  with  rebellious  sound, 
softlv  royne,  when  salvage  choler  gan 

reaound. 


XXXIV 

So  sitting  high  in  dreaded  sovcrayntie, 
Those  two  strange  knights  were  to  her  pre- 
sence brought; 
Who,  bowing  low  before  her  majestic, 
Did  to  her  myld  obeysance,  as  they  ought, 
And  meekest    boone   that    they   imagine 

mought. 
To  whom  she  eke  inclyning  her  withall. 
As  a   faire    stoupe   of    her  high   soaring 

thought, 
A  chearefull  countenance  on  them  let  fall. 
Yet  tempred  with  some  majestic  imperiall. 

XXXV 

As  the  bright  sunne,  what  time  his  fierie 

teme 
Towards  the  westeme  brim  begins  to  draw, 
Gins  to  abate  the  brightnesse  of  his  heme, 
And  fervour  of  his  flames  somewhat  adaw: 
So  did  this  mightie  ladie,  when  she  saw 
Those  two  strange  knights  such  homage  to 

her  make. 
Bate  somewhat  of  that  majestic  and  awe, 
That  whylome  wont  to  doe  so  many  quake, 
And  with  more  myld  aspect  those  two  to 

entertake. 

XXXVI 

Now  at  that  instant,  as  occasion  fell. 
When  these  two  stranger  knights  arriv'd  in 

place, 
She  was  about  affaires  of  common  wele. 
Dealing  of  justice  with  indifferent  grace. 
And  hearing  pleas  of  people  meane  and 

base. 
Mongst  which,  as  then,  there  was  for  to  be 

heard 
The  tryall  of  a  great  and  weightie  case, 
Which  on   both   sides  was  then  debating 

hard: 
But  at  the  si^ht  of  these,  those  were  a  while 

debard. 

XXXVII 

But  after  all  her  princely  entertayne. 

To  th'   hearing  of  that  former  cause  in 

hand 
Her  selfc  eftsoones  she  gan  convert  againe; 
Which  that  those  knight  likewise  mote  un- 
derstand, 
And  witnesse  forth  aright  in  forrain  land, 
Taking  them  up  unto  her  stately  throne. 
Where     they    mote    heare     the    matter 
throughly  scand 
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On  either  part,  slie  placed  tli*  one  on  th' 

one, 
The  other  on  the  other  side,  and  neare  them 

none. 

XXXMII 

Then  was  there  brought,  as  prisoner  to  the 

barre, 
A  ladie  of  great  coiuitennnce  and  place. 
Hut  that  she  it  with  foule  abuse  did  iiiarre ; 
Yet  did  appearo  rare  beautie  in  her  face. 
But  blotted  with  condition  vile  and  base. 
That  all  her  other  honour  did  obscure, 
And  titles  of  nobilitic  deface: 
Yet  in  that  wretche<l  seniblant,  she  did  sure 
The  peoples  great  coniimssion  unto  her  al- 
lure. 

XXXIX 

Then  up  arose  a  person  of  deepe  reach, 
And  riire  in-sight,  haitl  matters  to  rcvele; 
That  well   could  charnie   his  tongue,  and 

time  his  sjK^ach 
To  all  assayes;  his  name  was  called  Zele: 
Ho  gan  that  ladie  strongly  to  a]>pele 
Of  many  haynous  cryincs,  by  her  enured. 
And  witli  sliarpe  reasons  rang  her  such  a 

pole. 
That  those  whom  she  to  pitie  had  allured 
lie  now  t'  abhorre  and  loath  her  jrcrson  liad 

procured. 

XL 

First  gan  he  tell,  how  this,  that  seem*d  so 

faire 
And  royally  arayd,  Diipssa  hight. 
That  false  Duessa,  which  luid  wrought  great 

cant 
And  mickle  mischicfo  unto  many  a  knight, 
Hy  her  boguyknl  and  conf<»unded  ({uiglit: 
Hut  not  for  those  she  now  in  question  came. 
Though     also   those    nu)te   questioned     be 

ari<rht, 
Hut  for  vyld  tn'asons  and  outrageous  shame, 
Which  sbe  against  the  drcd  Mercilla  oft  did 

frame. 

XLI 

For   she  whylome    (as  ye   mote   yet  right 

well 
Kemembcr)   had     her  counsels  false   con- 

spyred 
With  faithlesse  Blandamour  and  Paridell, 
(Hoth    two  her  pai'amours,   both  by   her 

hyred, 


And  both  with  hope  of  iliadowet  vune  ■ 

spyred,) 
And  with  them  praotiz'd«  how  for  to 

pryve 
Iklercilla  of  her  crowne,  by  her  upjred, 
That  she  might  it  unto  her  selfe  aerrrB. 
And  trvumph  in  their  blood,  when 

death  did  dry  ve. 

XUI 

But  through  high  heavens  grace,  which 

our  not 
The  wicked  driftes  of  trayteroiu  d 
Grainst  loiall  princes,  all  this  cursed  |iim, 
Ere  proofo   it  t(x>key  discoYered  wu  bi 

tymes. 
And  th*  actours  won  the  meede  meet  Iv 

their  crymes. 
Such  be  the  meede  of  all  that  by  siidi  i 
Unto  the  type  of  kingdomes  title  clynm 
But  false  buessa,  now  untitled  qneene, 
Was  brought  to  her  sad  doome,  as  here 

to  be  seene. 

XLin 

Strongly  did  Zele  her  haynous  fact  en 
And  many  other  crimes  of  foule  defame 
Against  her  brought,  to  banish  all  remorse, 
And  aggravate  the  horror  of  her  hlanie. 
And  with  him  to  make  part  against  kr, 

came 
Many  grave  persons,  that  against  her  pM: 
First  was  a  sage  old  syre,  that  had  to  um 
The  Kingdomes  Care,  with  a  white  filia 

hed. 
That  many  high  regards  and  reasons ; 

her  red. 

XUV 

Then  gan  Authority  her  to  appose 
With  peremptorie  powre,  Uiat  msde  d 

mute; 
And  then  the  Law  of  Xations  gainst  her 

rose, 
And  reasons  brought,  that  no  man  eodd 

refute; 
Next  gan  Religion  gainst  her  to  imp 
High  Gods  heheast,  and  powre  oi  a 

lawes; 
Then  gan  the  Peoples  Cry  and  ComoMtf 

Sute 
Importune    care  of   their  owne  pnUieke 

cause; 
And  lastly  Justice  charged  her  with  hatA 

of  lawei. 
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XLV 

hen  for  her,  on  the  contrarie  part, 
many  advocates  for  her  to  plead: 

1,  there  came  Pittie,  with   full   tender 
hart, 

.  with    her  joyn*d  Regard   of  Woman- 
head; 

.  then  came  Daunger,  threatning  hid- 
den dread 

.  high  alliance  unto  forren  po^Te; 

n  came  Nobilitie  of  Birth,  that  bread 

at  ruth   through   her  misfortunes  tra- 
gicke  stowre; 

i  l^tly  Griefe  did   plead,  and  many 
teares  forth  powre. 

XLVI 

h  the  neare  touch  whereof  in  tender 

hart 
Briton  Prince  was  sore  em  passionate, 
I  woxe  inclined  much  imto  her  part, 
ongh  the  sad  terror  of  so  dreadful!  fate, 
L  wretched  mine  of  so  high  estate, 
it  for  great  ruth  his  courage  g^n  relent, 
ich  when  as  Zele  perceived  to  abate, 
gan  his  earnest  fervour  to  augment, 
1  many  fear e full  objects  to  them  to  pre- 
sent. 

XLVII 

gan  t*  efforce  the  evidence  anew, 

I  new  accusements  to  produce  in  place : 

brought  forth  that  old  hag  of  hellish 

hew, 
t  cursed  Ate,  brought  her  face  to  face, 

0  privie  was,  and  j)artie  in  the  case: 
,  glad  of  sjx)yle  and  ruinous  decay, 

her  appeach,  and,  to  her  more  dis- 
grace, 
plot  of  all  her  practise  did  display, 
.  all  her  traynes  and  all  her  treasons 
forth  did  lay. 

XLVIII 

D  brought  he  forth,  with  griesly  grim 

aspect, 
orred  Murder,  who  with  bloudie  knyfe 
dropping  fresh  in  hand  did  her  detect, 
there  with  guiltie  bloudshed  charged 

ryfe: 

brought  he  forth  Sedition,  breeding 

Btryfe 
roublous  wits,  and  mutinous  uprore: 

1  brought  he    forth    Incontinence  of 
Lyfe, 


Even  foule  Adulterie  her  face  before. 
And  lewd  Impietie,  that  her  accused  sore. 

XLIX 

All  which  when  as  the  Prince  had  heard 

and  scene. 
His  former  fancies  ruth  he  gan  repent, 
And  from  her  partie  eftsoones  was  drawen 
'  cleene. 

But  Artegall,  with  constant  firme  intent, 
For  zeale  of  justice  was  against  her  bent. 
So  was  she  guiltie  deemed  of  them  all. 
Then  Zele  beg^  to  urge  her  punishment. 
And  to  their  queene  for  judgement  loudly 

call. 
Unto  Mercilla  my  Id,  for  justice  gainst  the 

thralL 


But  she,  whose  princely  breast  was  touched 

nere 
With  piteous    ruth    of    her  so  wretched 

plight. 
Though  plaine  she  saw,  by  all  that  she  did 

heare. 
That  she  of  death  was  guiltie  found  by 

right. 
Yet  would  not  let  just  vengeance  on  her 

light; 
But  rather  let  in  stead  thereof  to  fall 
Few  perling  drops  from  her  faire  lampes 

of  light; 
The  which  she  covering  with  her  purple 

pall 
Would  have  the  passion  hid,  and  up  arose 

withall. 


CANTO   X 

Prince  Arthur  takes  the  enterpriie 

For  Belgee  for  to  fight : 
Oerioneos  Beneschall 

He  slayes  iii  Belgee  right. 


Some  clarkes  doe  doubt  in  their  devicefoll 

art, 
Whether  this  heavenly  thing  whereof  I 

treat. 
To  weeten  Mercie,  be  of  Justice  part. 
Or  drawne  forth  from  her  by  divine  ez- 

treate. 
This  well  I  wote,  that  sure  she  is  as  great. 
And  meriteth  to  have  as  high  a  place, 
Sith  in  th'  Almighties  everuuiting  seat 
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She  first  was  bred,  and  borne  of  heavenly 
race; 

From  thence  pourM  down  on  men,  by  influ- 
ence of  grace. 

II 

For  if  that  vertne  be  of  so  great  might, 
Which  from  just  verdict  will  for  nothing 

start, 
But,  to  preserve  inviolated  right. 
Oft  spilles  the  principail,  to  save  the  part; 
So  much  more  then  is  that  of  powre  and 

art, 
That   seckes  to  save  the   subject  of  her 

skill. 
Yet  never  doth  from  doome  of  right  de- 
part: 
As  it  is  greater  prayse  to  save  then  spill. 
And  better  to  reforme  then  to  cut  off  the 
ill. 

Ill 

Who  then  can  thee,  Mercilla,  throughly 

prayse. 
That  herein  doest  all  earthly  princes  pas  ? 
What  heavenly  muse  shall  thy  g^reat  honour 

rayse 
Up  to  the  skies,  whence  first  deriv'd  it  was. 
And  now  on  earth  it  selfe  enlarged  has 
From  th'  utmost  briuke  of  the  Americke 

shore 
Unto  the  mnrgent  of  the  Molucas  ? 
Those  nations  farre  thy  justice  doe  adore: 
But  thine  owne  people  do  thy  mercy  prayse 

much  more. 

IV 

Much  more  it  praysed  was  of  those  two 

knights. 
The  noble  Prince  and  righteous  Artegall, 
When  thev  liad  scene  and  heard  her  doome 

a  rights 
Against  Duessa,  damned  by  them  all; 
But  ])y  her  tempred  without  grief e  or  gall, 
Till  strong  constraint  did  her  thereto  en- 
force : 
And  yet  even  then  ruing  her  wilfuU  fall 
With  more  then  needfull  naturall  remorse, 
And    yeelding    the    last    honour    to    her 
wretched  corse. 


During  all  which,  those  knights  continued 

there, 
Both  doing  and  receiving  curtesies 


Of  that  great  ladle,  who  with  goodlT  c 
Them  entertayn'd,  fit  for  their  di 
Approving  dayly  to  their  noble  e>m 
Royall  examples  of  her  mercies  rare, 
And  worthie  patems  of  her  clemeneiN; 
Which  till  this  day  mongst  manj  firoi 

are. 
Who  them  to  their  posteritieB  doc 

declare. 

VI 

Amongst  the   rest,  which    in  thit  i|Mi 

befell. 
There  came  two  springals  of  foU  teidfl 

yeares, 
Farre  thence  from  f orrein  land,  where  t 

did  dwell, 
To  seeke  for  succour  of  her  and  of  ki 

peares, 
With  humble  prayers  and  intreatfnlltc 
Sent  by  their  mother,  who  a  widow  1 
Wrapt  in  great  dolours  and  in  deadly  uaui 
By  a  strong  tyrant,  who  invaded  hu 
Her  land,  and  slaine  her  children  mefall} 

alas! 

VII 

Her  name  was  Belgse,  who  in  fOTmer  ifs 
A   ladie  of   g^reat  worth  and  wealth  v 

beene. 
And  mother  of  a  fmtef ull  heritage, 
Even  seventeene  goodly  somiea;  whieh  vki 

had  scene 
In  their  first  flowre,  before  this  fatall  ti 
Them  overtooke,  and  their  faire  U      * 

blasted, 
More  happie  mother  would  her  smely  «*» 
Then  famous  Niobe,  before  she  tasted 
Latonaes  childrens  wrath,  that  all  i 

wasted. 

\ill 

But  this  fell  tyrant,  throng  his  tor 

powre. 
Had  left  her  now  but  five  of  all  that  brood: 
For  twelve  of  them  he  did  by  thuei  do* 

voure, 
And  to  his  idole  sacrifice  their  blood, 
Whylest  he  of  none  was  stopped,  aor  wiv 

stood.  ^^ 

For  soothly  he  was  one  of  matchlesw  vop»t 
Of  horrible  aspect  and  dreadfnll       mL 
And  had  three  bodies  in  one  w       1 
And  th'  armes  and  legs  of  three,  w  1 

him  in  fight. 
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IX 

h  they  say  that  he  was  borne  and 

sd 

i  race,  the  sonne  of  Geryon, 

whylome  in  Spaine  so  sore  was 

Bd 

age  powre  and  great  oppression, 
ought  that  land  to  his  subjection 
his   three   bodies   powre,  in  one 
iibynd; 

ill  strangers,  in  that  region 
,  to  his  kyne  for  food  assynd; 
ist  kyne  alive,  but  of  the  fiercest 
nd. 


were  all,  they  say,  of  purple  hew, 
I  cowheard,  hight  Eurytion, 
carle,   the   which   all    strangers 
w, 
or  night  did  sleepe,  t'  attend  them 

b  about  them  ever  and  anone, 

two  headed  dogge,  that  Orthrus 

rbt; 

egottcn  by  great  Typhaon 

)  Echidna,  in  the  house  of  Night; 

!ules   them  all  did  overcome  in 

bt. 

XI 

was  this,  Geryoneo  hight; 
T  that  his  monstrous  father  fell 
cides  club,  straight  tooke  his  flight 
t;  sad  land,  where  he  his  syre  did 

m, 

e  to  this,  where  Beige  then  did 

ell 

ish  in  all  wealth  and  happincsse, 

n  new  made  widow  (as  befell) 

noble  husbands  late  decesse; 

ive    beginning   to  her    woe    and 

stchednesse. 

xn 

bold  tyrant,  of  her  widowhed 

.vantage,  and  her  yet  fresh  woes, 

and  service  to  her  offered, 

fend  against  all  forrein  foes, 

Id  their  powre  against  her  right 

x>se. 

(he  glad,  now  needing  strong  de- 

ce, 

irtayn'd,  and   did  her  champion 


Which  long  he  usd  with  caref  ull  diligencoi 
The  better  to  confirme  her  fearelesse  con- 
fidence. 

xin 

By  meanes  whereof,  she  did  at  last  commit 
All  to  his  hands,  Bud  gave  him  Boveraine 

powre 
To  doe  what  ever  he  thought  good  or  fit. 
Which  having  got,  he  gan  forth  from  that 

howre 
To  stirre  up  strife,  and  many  a  tragicke 

stowre, 
Giving  her  dearest  children  one  by  one 
Unto  a  dreadful!  monster  to  devoure, 
And  setting  up  an  idole  of  his  owne, 
The  image  of  his  monstrous  parent  Geryone. 

XIV 

So  tyrannizing,  and  oppiressing  all, 
The  woeful!  widow  had  no  meanes  now  lefty 
But  unto  gratious  great  Mercilla  call 
For  ayde  against  that  oruell  tvrants  theft, 
Ere  all  her  children  he  from  her  had  reft. 
Therefore  these  two,  her  eldest  sonnes,  she 

sent, 
To  seeke  for  suocdtar  of  this  ladies  neft: 
To  whom  their  sute  they  humbly  cud  pre- 
sent. 
In  th'  hearing  of  full  many  knights  and 
ladies  gent 

XV 

Amongst  the  which  then  fortuned  to  bee 
The  noble  Briton  Prince,  with  his  brave 

peare; 
Wlio  wnen  he  none  of  all  those  knights  did 

see 
Hastily  bent  that  enterprise  to  heare, 
Nor  undertake*the  same,  for  cowheard  feare. 
He  stepped  forth  with  courage  bold  and 

great, 
Admyr'd  of  all  the  rest  in  presence  there, 
And  humbly  gan  that  mightie  queene  en- 
treat 
To  graunt  him  that  adventure  for  his  former 
feat 

XVI 

She  gladly  graunted  it:   then  he  straight 

way 
Himselfe  unto  his  Journey  gaii  prepare, 
And  all  his  armours  readue  dight  that  day, 
That  nought  the  morrow  next  mote  stay 

his  fare. 
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The  luorrow   next  appeared,   with  purple 

hayre 
Yet  druppiiig  fresh  out  of  the  Indian  fount, 
And  bringing  light  into  the  heavens  fayre, 
When  he  was  readie  to  liis  steede  to  mount, 
Unto  his  way,  which  now  was  all  his  care 

and  coimt. 

XVII 

Then  taking  humble   leave  of  that  great 

qiieene. 
Who  gave  liim  roiall  gif tes  and  riches  rare. 
As  tokens  of  her  tluinkef  nil  mind  beseeue. 
And  leaving  Artegall  to  his  owne  care. 
Upon  his  voyage  forth  he  gan  to  fare, 
W  ith  those  two  gentle  youthes,  which  him 

did  guide. 
And  all  liis  way  before  him  still  pre{)are. 
Ne  after  him  did  Artigall  abide, 
But  on  his  iii*st  adventure  forward  forth 

did  ride. 

XVIII 

It  was  not  long  till  that  the  Prince  arrived 
Within  the  land  where  dwelt  thiit  ladie  sad. 
Whereof  that  tyrant  had  her  now  deprived. 
And  into  moores  and  marshes  biinisht  liad. 
Out  of  the  pleasant  soyle  and  eitties  ghid, 
In  which  she  wont  to  harbour  liappily: 
But  now  his  cruelty  so  sore  she  dmd. 
That  to  those  fennes  for  fastnesse  she  did 

ily. 
And  thi*re  her  selfe  did  hvde  from  liLs  hard 

tyiimu}'. 

XIX 

There  he  her  found  in  sorrow  and  dismav. 
All  solitarie  without  living  wight; 
For  all  her  other  chihiren,  through  affray. 
Had    hid    themselves,    or    taken   further 

iiitrht: 
And  eke  her  selfe  thnmgh  sudden  strange 

affright, 
When   one   in   amies  she    saw,   beg:in   to 

Hy ; 
Hut  when  her  owne  two  sonnes  she  luid  in 

sight. 
She  gan  take  hart,  find  looke  up  joyfully: 
Fur  well  she  wist  this  knight  came  succour 

to  supply: 

XX 

And  running  unto  them  with  greedy  joyes, 
Fi'U  straight  about  their  neckes,  as  they  did 
kiu-ele, 


And  bursting  forth  in  teavei,  'Ah! 

sweet  boyes,' 
Sayd  she, '  yet  now  I  gin  new  life  to  fee 
And  feeble  spirits,  that  gan  faint  and  ite! 
Now  rise  againe  at  this  your  joyi 
Alreadie  seemes   that  Fortunes  uewui 

wheele 
Begins  to  tume,  and  sunne  to  a 

bright 
Then  it  was  wont,  through  comfort  of  il 

noble  knight' 

XXI 

Then  turning    onto  him,  'And  yon, 

knight,' 
Said  she,  *  that  taken  haye  this  toylnoi 

pauic 
For  wretched  woman,  miserable  wiglit 
]May  you  in  lieaven  immortall  guerdon 
For  so  great  travell  as  you  doe  sustaiuc; 
For  other  meede  may  hope  for  none 

mee. 
To  whom  nought  else  bnt  bare  life  dothn 

uiauio; 
And  that  so  wretched  one,  as  ye  do  we, 
Is  liker  lingriug  death  then  loathed  lifoft 


bee. 


xxn 


Much  was  he  moved  with  her  piteous  pligU; 
And  low  dismounting  from  his  loftic  stent 
(ran  to  recomfort  her  all  tliat  he  niiriit. 
Seeking  to  drive  away  deeiie  rooted  oreedB 
With  hopi'  of  helpe  in  tliat  her  gictMl 

neede. 
So  thence  he  wished  her  with  him  to  v 
Unto  some  place  where  they  mote  rest  vm 

fee<lc, 
And  she  take  comfort,  which  God  nov  did 

send: 
Good  hart  in  evils  doth  the  evils  maA 

amend. 

xxni 

'  Ay  me  ! '  sayd  she,  *  and  whether  slnll  I 

goo? 
Arc  not  all  places  full  of  forraine  powxei T 
My  pallaces  |K)sse88cd  of  my  foe, 
^ly  cities  sackt,  and  their  sky-threttis| 

tuwres 
Raced,  and  made  smooth  fields  now  full  *f 

Howrcs  ? 
Onely  these  marishes  and  mrrie  hews, 
In  which  the  fearef ull  ewftes  do  bnSd  tbni 

bowres, 
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me  an  hostry  mongst  the  crokiDg 
frogs, 
harbour  here  in    safely  from  those 
ravenous  dogs.' 

XXIV 

hlesse,'  said  he,  <  deare  ladie,  with  me 

goe; 
i  place  shall  us  receive,  and  harbour 

yield; 
t,  we  will  it  force,  maug^e  your  foe, 
purchase  it  to  us  with  speare  and 

shield: 
if  all  fayle,  yet  farewell  open  field: 
EUurth    to  all  her  creatures    lodging 

lends.' 
I  such  his  chearefuU  speaches  he  doth 

wield 
mind  so  well,  that  to  his   will  she 

bends, 
fayndiug  up  h^r  locks  and  weeds,  forth 

with  him  wends. 

XXV 

f  came  unto  a  citie  farre  up  land, 
which  whylome  that  ladies  owne  had 

bene; 
now  by  force  extort  out  of  her  hand 
ler  strong  foe,  who  had  defaced  cleene 
stately  towres  and  buildings  sunny 
sheene, 
b  up  her  haven,  mard  her  marchants 

trade, 
bed    her   people,  that  full    rich  had 

beene, 
1  in  her  necke  a  castle  huge  had  made, 
which    did   her    commaund,  without 
needing  perswade. 

XXVI 

t  castle  was  the  strength  of  all  that 

state, 
ill  that  state   by  strength   was  pulled 

downe, 
that  same  citie,  so  now  ruinate, 
bene  the  keye  of  all  that  kingdomes 

crowne ; 
I  goodly  castle,  and  both  goodly  towne, 
that  th'  offended  Heavens  list  to  lowre 
a  their  blisse,  and    balefuU  Fortune 

frowne. 
sn  those  gainst  states  and  kingdomes 

do  conjure, 
I  then  can  thinke  their  hedlong  mine 

to  recure  ? 


xxvn 

But  he  had  brought  it  now  in  servile  bond, 
And  made  it  bes^  the  yoke  of  In<j[uisition, 
Stryving  long  time  in  vaine  it  to  withstond; 
Yet  glaa  at  last  to  make  most  base  sub- 
mission. 
And  life  enjoy  for  any  composition. 
So  now  he  hath  new  lawes  and  orders  new 
Imposd  on  it,  with  many  a  hard  condi- 
tion. 
And  forced  it  the  honour  that  is  dew 
To  God  to  doe  unto  his  idole  most  untrew. 

xxvra 

To  him  he  hath,  before  this  castle  greene. 
Built  a  faire  chappell,  and  an  altar  framed 
Of  costly  ivory,  full  rich  beseene, 
On  which  that  cursed  idole,  &rre  proclamed, 
He  hath  set  up,  and  him  hi.  god  hath 

named, 
OfFring  to  him  in  sinf ull  sacrifice 
The  flesh  of  men,  to  Grods  owne  likenesse 

framed, 
And  powring  forth  their  blood  in  bratiahe 

wize, 
That  any  yron  eyes  to  see  it  would  agrixe. 

XXIX 

And  for  more  horror  and  more  cmeltie, 
Under  that  cursed  idols  altar  stone 
An  hideous  monster  doth  in  darknesse  lie. 
Whose  dreadf ull  shape  was  never  scene  of 

none 
That  lives  on  earth,  but  unto  those  alone 
The  which  unto  him  sacrificed  bee. 
Those  he  devoures,  they  say,  both  flesh  and 

bone: 
What  else  they  have  is  all  the  tyrants  fee; 
So  that  no  whit  of  them  remaymngone  may 

XXX 

There  eke  he  placed  a  strone  garrisone. 
And  set  a  seneschall  of  dreaded  might, 
That  by  his  powre  oppressed  every  one. 
And  vanquished  all   ventrous  knights  in 

fight; 
To  whom  he  wont  shew  all  the  shame  he 

might, 
After  that  them  in  battell  he  had  wonne. 
To  which  when  now  they  gan  approoh  in 

sight, 
The  ladie  counseld  him  the  place  to  shoimei 
Whereas  so  many  knights  had  fouly  bene 

fordonne. 
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XXXI 

Her  f  earef  ull  speaches  nought  he  did  regard. 
But  ryding  streight  under  the  castle  wall. 
Called  aloud  unto  the  watchf  ull  ward. 
Which  there  did  wayte,  willing  them  forth 

to  call 
Into  the  field  their  tyrants  seneschalL 
To  whom  when  tydings  thereof  came,  he 

streight 
Cals  for  his  armes,  and  arming  him  withall, 
Eftsoones    forth    pricked    proudly   in  his 

might, 
And  gan  with  courage  fierce  addresse  him  to 

the  fight. 

XXXII 

They  both  encounter  in  the  middle  plaine, 
And  their  sharpe  speares  doe  both  together 

f^mite 
Amid  tlieir   shields,  with  so   huge   might 

and  maine, 
That  seem*d  their  soules  they  wold  have 

ryven  quight 
Out  of  their  breasts,  with  furious  despight. 
Yet  c(»uld  the  seneschals  no  entrance  find 
Into  the  Princes  shield,  where  it  empight. 
So  pure  the  mettall  was,  and  well  ref  \'nd, 
But  sliivered  all  about,  and  scattered  m  the 

wynd. 

XXXIII 

Not  so  the  Princes,  but  with  restlcsse  force 
Into  his  shield  it  readie  passage  found, 
Both  through  his  liaberjeon  and  eke  his 

corse : 
Which  tonibling  dowue   upon  the   sense- 

lesse  ground. 
Gave  leave  unto  his  ghost  from  thraldomo 

l)ound, 
To  wander  in  the  griesly  shades  of  night. 
There  did  the  Prince  him  leave  in  deadly 

swound. 
And  thence  unto  the  castle  marched  right, 
To  see  if  entrance  there  as  yet  obtaine  he 

might. 

XXXIV 

But  as  he  nigher  drew,  three  knights  he 

Hpvde, 
All  arm  (I  to  point,  issuing  forth  a  pace, 
Which  towards  him  with  all  their  powre 

did  ryde, 
And  mooting  him  right  in  the  middle  race. 
Did  all  their  speares  attonce  on  him  en- 

chace. 


As  three  great  culTerings  for  battrie  b 
And  leveld  all  against  one  catainc  jim 
Doe  all  attonce  their  thonders  lage 

rent. 
That  makes  the  wals  to  stagger  with  ai 

ishment. 

XXXV 

So  all  attonce  they  on  the  Prince 

der; 
Who    from    his   saddle    swmrred  b 

asvde, 
Xe  to  their  force  gaTe  way,  that  was  g 

wonder. 
But  like  a  bulwarke  finnely  did  ab 
Rebutting    him   which  in   the 

r}de. 
With    so    huge    rigonr,  that  his  i 

speare 
Past  through  his  shield,  and 

either  syde. 
That  downe  he  fell  uppon  his  mothr* 
And  powred    forth  his  wretched 

deadly  dreare. 

xxx\i 

Whom  when  his  other  fellowssisw, 

fled 
As  fast  as  feete  could  carry  them  i 
And  after  them  the  Prince  as  swiiui 
To  be  aveng'd  of  their  nnknigfatly  pn^ 
There  whilest  they,  entring.  Si'  one  4m 

other  stay. 
The  hindmost  in  the  gate  he  orerfaeiti 
And  as  he  pressed  in,  him  there  did  ihj: 
His  carkasse,  tumbling  on  the  thidbo'i 

sent 
His  groning  soule  unto  her  place  of  f 

ment. 

XXX\TI 

The  other,  which  was  entred,  labo 
To  sperre  the  gate;  but  that  s 

of  clay, 
Whose  grudging  ghost  was  thsreosi'' 

and  past. 
Right  in  the  middest  of  the  threaboM  ^» 
That  it  the  posteme  did  from  doatf  ^^ 
The  whiles  the  Prince  hard  presaeaia^ 

tweene. 
And  entraimce  wonne.    Streight  tb'<^ 

fled  away. 
And  ran  into  the  hall,  where  he  >     * 
Him  selfe  to  save:  bnt  be  tl       ■      ' 

at  the  skreene. 
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the  rest  which  in  that  castle  were, 
lat  sad  ensample  them  hefore, 
t  abide,  but  fled  away  for  feare, 
n  convayd  out  at  a  posteme  dore. 
ught    the   Pruice,   but    when    he 
und  no  more 

e  against  his  powre,  he  forth  is- 
led 

,t  lady,  where  he  her  had  lore, 
gan  cheare  with  what  she  there 
id  vewed, 

.t  she  had  not  scene  within  unto 
»r  shewed. 

XXXIX 

h  right  humble  thankes  him  goodly 

•eeting, 

great  prowesse  as   he  there  had 

•oved, 

eater  then  was  ever  in  her  weet- 

reat    admiraunce    inwardly    was 
oved, 

lourd  him   with  all  that  her  he- 
aved. 

irth  into  that  castle  he  her  led, 
'  two  sounes,  right  deare  of  her  be- 
ved, 

ill   that  night  them   selves    they 
lerished, 

u  her  balefuU  minde  all  care  he 
inished. 


CANTO   XI 

'rince  Arthure  overcomes  the  great 

Oerioneo  in  fight  : 
)oth  slay  the  monster,  and  restore 

Beige  unto  her  right. 


fals  in  course  of  common  life, 
>^ht    long    time    is    overborne    of 
rong, 

avarice,  or  powre,   or   guile,  or 
rife, 

akeiis  her,  and  makes  her  party 
rong: 
ice,  though  her  dome  she  doe  pro- 

he  last  she  will  her  owne  cause 

Tht: 

jid   Beige   secmes,  whose  wrongs 

ough  long 


She  suffred,  yet  at  length  she  did  requight, 
And  sent  redresse  thereof  by  this  brave 
Briton  knight. 

II 

Whereof  when  newes  was  to  that  tyrant 

brought, 
How  that  the  Lady  Beige  now  had  found 
A  champion,  that  had  with  his  champion 

fought, 
And  laid  his  seneschall  low  on  the  ground. 
And  eke  him  selfe  did  threaten  to  con- 
found. 
He  gan  to  bume  in  rage,  and  friese  in 

feare, 
Doubting  sad  end  of  principle  unsound: 
Yet  sith  he  heard  but  one  that  did  appenre. 
He  did  him  selfe  encourage,  and  take  bet- 
ter cheare. 

ni 

Nathelesse  him  selfe  he  armed  all  in  hast. 
And  forth  he  far'd  with  all  his  many  bad, 
Ne  stayed  step,  till  that  he  came  at  last 
Unto  the  castle  which  they  oonquerd  had. 
There  with  huge  terrour,  to  be  more  ydrad. 
He  stemely  marcht  before  the  castle  gate, 
And  with  bold  vaunts  and  ydle  threatning 

bad 
Deliver  him  his  owne,  ere  yet  too  late. 
To  which  they  had  no  right,  nor  any  wrong- 
full  state. 

IV 

The  Prince  staid  not  his  aunswere  to  devize, 
But  opening  streight  the  sparre,  forth  to 

him  came. 
Full  nobly  mounted  in  right  warlike  wize; 
And  asked  him,  if  that  he  were  the  same. 
Who  all  that  wrong  unto  that  wofull  dame 
So  long  had  done,  and  from  her  native  land 
Exiled  her,  that  all  the  world  spake  shame. 
He  boldly  aunswerd  him,  he  there  did 

stand 
That  would  his  doings  justifie  with  his  owne 

hand. 


With  that  so  furiously  at  him  he  flew. 
As  if  he  would  have  overrun  him  streight, 
And  with  his  huge  ereat  yron  axe  gan  hew 
So  hideously  uppon  his  armour  bri«it, 
As  he  to  peeces  would  have  chopt  it  qnight: 
That  the  bold  Prince  was  forced  foote  to 
give 
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To  his  first  rage,  and  yeeld  to  his  despight; 
The  whilest  at  him  so  di'eadfuUy  he  drive, 
That  seemed  a  marble  rocke  asuuder  could 
have  rive. 

VI 

Thereto  a  great  advauntage  eke  he  has 
Through    his   three  double    bauds  thrise 

multii)lyde, 
Besides  the  double  strength  which  in  them 

was: 
For  stil  when  fit  occasion  did  betyde, 
He  could  his  wea^wn  shift  from  side  to  syde, 
From  hand  to  hand,  and  with  such  nimblesse 

sly 
Could  wield  about,  that  ere  it  were  espide, 
The  wicked  stroke  did  wound  his  enemy, 
Behiude,  beside,  before,  as  he  it  list  apply. 

VLI 

Which   uncouth   use   when  as  the   Prince 

perceived. 
He  gan  to  watch  the  wielding  of  his  hand, 
LfCast  by  such  slight  he  were  unwares  de- 
ceived ; 
And  ever  ere  he  saw  the  stroke  to  land, 
He  would  it  mecte  and  warily  withstand. 
One  time,  when  he   his  weapon  faynd  to 

sliift. 
As  he  was  wont,  and  chang*d  from  hand  to 

hand. 
He  met  him  with  a  eountcrstroke  so  swift. 
That  quite   smit  off  his  armc,  as  he  it  up 
did  lift. 

VIII 

Therewith,  all  frauglit  with  fury  and  dis- 

diiinc. 
He  bra  yd  aloud  for  very  fell  despight, 
And  sodainely  t*  avenge  him  selfu  againe, 
Gan  into  one  a.ssembU;  all  the  might 
Of  all  Iiis  hands,  and  heaved  them  on  hight, 
Tliinking  to  pay  him  with  that  one  for  all: 
But  the  sad  Steele  seizd  not,  wlierc  it  was 

hight, 
Uppon  the  childe,  but  somewhat  short  did 

fall. 
And  lighting  on  his  horses  head,  him  quite 

did  mall. 

IX 

Downc  stroight  to  ground  fell  his  astonisht 

steed, 
And  eki'  to  th'  earth  his  burden  with  him 

bare: 


But  he  him  selfe  fuU  lightly  horn  1 

freed, 
And  gan  him  selfe  to  fight  on  foot 
Whereof  when  at  the  gymnt  was  aware, 
He  woz  right  blyth,  as  he  had  got  thcnh 
And  laught  so  loud,  that  all  his  teeth  wi 

bare 
One  might  have  seeneenranng'ddi 
Like  to  a  rancke  of  piles,  that  pit       h 

awry. 


£f  tsoones  againe  his  axe  he  taught  on  \att 
Ere  he  were  throughly  buckled  to  hit  niii 
And  can  let  drive  at  him  so  dreadfulhe, 
That  had  he  chaunced  not  his  shield  Ir 

reare, 
Ere  that  huge  stroke  arrived  on  him  noni 
He  had  him  surelv  cloven  Quite  in  tviine. 
But  th'  adamantme  shiela  whk^  he  diJ 

beare 
So  well  was  tempred,  that,  for  all  his  miiBei 
It  would  no  passage  yeeld  unto  lus  pupM 


vaiue. 


XI 


Yet  was  the  stroke  so  forciblr  applidsi 
Tliat  made  him  stagger  with  uneertii* 

sway. 
As  if  he  would  have  tottered  to  one  side. 
Wherewith  full  wroth,  he  fiercely , 
That  curt*sie  with  like  kindnessetu  ixi«.<i 
And  smote  at  him  with  so  importune  n 
That  two  more  of  his  anuea  did  fall  a««'i 
Like    fruitlesse     braunches,    which  tk 

liatchets  slight 
Hath  pruned  from   the  native  ticei  vd 

cropped  quight. 

XII 

With  that  all  mad  and  furious  he  grcVi 
Like  a  fell  mastitfe  through  enraging  he*^ 
And  curst,  and  band,  and  blasphemies  fitf^ 

threw 
Against  his  gods,  and  fire  to  them  ^ 

threat. 
And  hell  unto  him  selfe  with  bornrar  gK*^ 
Thenceforth  he  car*d  no  more  which  «*5 

he  strooko, 
Xor  where  it  light,  but  gan  to  cbaofe  u^ 

sweat. 
And  gnasht  his  teeth,  and  his  bead  at  him 

shooke. 
And  stemely  him  beheld  with  grim  uA 

gliastiy  looke. 
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Xltl 

it  fear'd  the  childe  bis  lookes,  ne  yet 

his  threats, 
onely  wezed  now  the  more  aware, 
save   him  selfe  from  those  liis  furious 

heats, 
watch  advauntage,  how  to  worke  his 

care; 
which  good  fortune  to  him  offred  faire. 
as  he  in  his  rage  him  overstrooke, 
ere  he  could  his  weapon  backe  repaire, 
side  all  bare  and  naked  ovcrtooke, 
i  with   his  mortal  steel  quite    throgh 

the  body  strooke. 

XIV 

ongh  all  three  bodies  he  him  strooke 

attonce, 
i  all  the  three  attonce  fell  on  the  plaine: 
i  should  lie  thrise  have  needed  lor  the 

nonce 
an  to  have  stricken,  and  thrise  to  have 

slaine. 
now  all  three  one  sencelesse  lumpe  re- 

maine, 
vallow'd  in  his  owne    blacke    bloudy 

gore, 
I  byting  th'  earth  for  very  deaths  dis- 

daiue; 
c,  with  a  cloud  of  night  him  covering, 

bore 
irne  to  the  house  of  dole,  his  daies  there 

to  deplore. 

XV 

dch  when    the    lady  from  the    castle 
saw, 

lere  she  with  her  two  sonnes  did  look- 
ing stand, 

i  towards   him  in  hast  her  selfe   did 
draw, 

greet  him  the  good  fortune  of  his  hand: 

i&ll   the    people  both   of   towne  and 
land, 

I  there  stood  gazing  from  the  citties 
wall 

vm  these  warriours,  greedy  t'  under- 
stand 

whether  should  the  victory  befall, 

r  when  they  saw  it  falue,  they  eke  him 
greeted  all. 

XVI 

Beige  with  her  sonnes  prostrated  low 
ire  his  feete,  in  all  that  peoples  sight, 


Mongst  joyes   mixing  some  tears,  mongst 

wele  some  wo, 
Uim  thus  bespake:    'O  most  redoubted 

knight, 
The  which  hast  me^  of  all  most  wietohed 

wight, 
That  earst  was  dead,  restor'd  to  life  againe, 
And  these  weake  impes  replanted  by  thy 

might; 
What  guerdon  can  I  cive  thee  for  thy  paine. 
But  even  that  which  thou  savedst,  thine 

still  to  remaine  ? ' 

xvn 

He  tooke  her  up  forby  the  lilly  hand. 
And  her  recomforted  the  best  he  might, 
Saying:  '  Deare  lady,  deedes  ought  not  be 

scand 
By  th'  authors  manhood,  nor  the  doeis 

mighty 
But  by  their  trueth  and  by  the  causes  right: 
That  same  is  it,  which  fought  for  you  this 

day. 
Wliat  other  meed  then  need  me  to  requight, 
But  that  which    yeeldeth   vertues  meed 

alway? 
That  is  the  vertne  selfe,  which  bar  reward 

doth  pay.' 

xvni 

She  humbly  thankt  him  for  that  wondrous 

grace, 
And  further  sayd:  '  Ah!  sir,  but  mote  ye 

please, 
Sith  ye  thus  farre  have  tendred  my  poore 

case, 
As  from  my  chiefest  foe  me  to  release. 
That  your  victorious  arme  will  not  yet 

cease, 
Till  ye  have  rooted  all  the  relickes  out 
Of   that  vilde  race,   and    stablished   my 

peace.' 
'  What  IS  there  else,*  sayd  he,  *  left  of  their 

rout? 
Declare  it  boldly,  dame,  and  doe  not  stand 

in  dout.' 

XIX 

<  Then  wote  you,  sir,  that  in  this  churoh 

hereby. 
There  stands  an  idole  of  great  note  and 

name. 
The  which  this  gyant  reared  first  on  hie, 
And  of  his  owne  vaine  fmmoB  thonght  did 

frame: 
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To   whom,     for   endlessc   horrour  of    his 

sliaiue, 
He  offrecl  up  for  daily  sacritize 
My  children  and  my  {)eople,  burut  in  ilamei 
With  all  the  tortures  that  he  could  devize, 
The  more  t'  aggrate  his  god  with  such  his 

blouddy  guize. 

XX 

'  And  underneath  this  idoll  there  doth  lie 
An  hideous  monster,  that  doth  it  defend, 
And  feedes  on  all  the  carkasses  that  die 
In  sacrifize  mito  tliat  cursed  fecnd: 
Whose   ugly   shape    none    ever   saw,   nor 

kend. 
That  ever  seapVI:  for  of  a  man  they  say- 
It  luis  the  voice,  tluit  si)eaches  forth  doth 

send, 
Even  blasphemous  woitls,  which  she  doth 

brav 
Out  of  her  ix>ysnous  entrails,  fraught  with 

dire  decay.* 

XXI 

Which  when  the  Pruice  heard  tell,  his  heart 

pin  came 
For  great  desire,  that  monster  to  assay. 
And   pniyd    tlie   place   of    her    abode    to 

leanie. 
Which    being   sliew'd,    he   gan  him   selfe 

si  re  i«^]  it  wav 

* 

Thereto   nddresse,   and   his   bright   shield 

(lis])lay. 
So  to  the  church  he  came,  where  it  was 

told 
The  mon.ster  underneath  the  altar  lay; 
Tlicre  he  that  idoll  saw  of  massy  gohl 
Most  richly  made,   but  there  no  monster 

did  behold. 

XXIT 

U|>on  the  image  witli  his  naked  blade 
Three  times,  as  in  defijince,  then*  he  strooke; 
And  the  thi:il  time,  out  of  an  Iii(hlen  shade, 
There  forth  issewd,  from  under  th'  altars 

sinonke, 
A  dreadfull   feend,  with  fowle   deformed 

lookr. 
That  stn-tcht  it  selfe,  as  it  had  long  Iven 

still; 
And    her  long  taile   and   fethers   strongly 

sh(H)ke, 
That  all  tlic  temple  did  with  tern>ur  fill; 
Yet  him  nought  terriiidc,  that  feared  no- 

tliing  ill. 


xxm 

An  hi^  great  beast  it  was,  when  it 

length 
Was  stretched  forth,  that  nigh  fild  ill  tb 

place, 
And  seem'd  to  be  of  infinite  great  st        i 
Horrible,  liideous,  and  of  hellish  race, 
Borne  of  the  brooding  of  Echidna  btie^ 
Or  other  like  infcmall  Furies  kinde: 
For  of  a  mayd  she  had  the  outward  fiee, 
To  hide  the  horrour  which  did  liirke  be 

hinde. 
The  better  to  beguile  whom  she  so  fond  did 

finde. 

XXIV 

Thereto  the  body  of  a  dog  she  had, 
Full  of  fell  ravin  and  fierce  grcedinene; 
A  lions  clawes,  with  powrc  and  rigonr  ehd. 
To   rend  and  teare  what  so  she  can 

presse; 
A  dragons  taile,  whose  sting  without  t^ 

dresse 
Full  deadly  wounds,  where  so  it  ii  em- 

pight; 
And  eagles  wings,  for  scope  and  spee      Mb 
Tliat  nothing  may    escape    her  raw 

might. 
Whereto  uhe  ever  list  to  make  her  h 

flight 

XXV 

Much  like  in  foulncsse  and  deformitj 
Unto    that    monster    whom    the  Thebu 

knight, 
The  father  of  that  fatall  progeny. 
Made  kill  her  selfe   for  very  hearti  ^ 

spight, 
Tliat  he  Imd  re<l  her  riddle,  which  no  «idt 
Could  ever  loose,  but  sufFrcd  deadlv  dow 
So  also  did  this  monster  use  like  slight 
To  many  a  one  which  came  unto  herKhooki 
Whom  she  did  put  to  death,  deceived  likrt 

foole. 

XXVI 

She  comming  forth,  when  as  she  first  be 

held 
Tlie  armed  Prmce,  with  shield  m  bla»>4 

bright, 
Her  ready  to  assaile,  was  g^reatly  J1''®*~\,S 
And  much  dismayd  with  that  dismA^^ 

sight, 
That  backe  she  would  have  tumd  for 

affright. 
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ler  with  courage  fierce  assay, 
er  torne  againe  in  her  despight, 
selfe,  least  that  he  did  her  shty : 
le  had  her  slaine,  had  she  not 

I  her  way. 

XXVII 

she  saw  that  she  was  forst  to 

bim,  like  to  an  hellish  feend, 
shield  tooke  hold  with  all  her 

she  would  in  peeces  rend, 
t  of  the  hand  that  did  it  hend. 
strove  out  of  her  greed}'  gripe 
shield,  and  long  while  did  con- 

e  could  not  quite  it,  with  one 

lawes  he  from  her  feete  away 
'ipe. 

XXVIII 

oude  she  gan  to  bray  and  yell, 
jlasphemous  speaches  forth  did 

lurses,  horrible  to  tell, 

le  temple,  wherein  she  was  plast, 

>  heare,  and  nigh  asunder  brast. 

er  huge  long  taile  she  at  him 

ke, 

him  stagger,  and  stand  halfe 

>ling  joynts,  as  he  for  terrour 

ce; 

it   was    terrifide,   but    greater 

ge  tooke. 

XXIX 

le  mast  of  some  well  timbred 

>List  of  some  outragious  storme 

vne,   it  siiakes  the  bottome  of 

ulkc, 

ber  ribs  to  crackc,  as  they  were 

» 

II  she  stands   as   stonisht  and 

pne: 

itound  with  stroke  of  her  huge 

b  it  she  backe  againe  had  borne, 
sword  it  strookc,  that  without 

it,  and  mard  the  swinging  of 
laile. 


XXX 

Then  gan  she  cry  much  louder  then  afore, 
That  all  the  people  there  without  it  heard, 
And  Beige  selfe  was  therewith  stonied  sore, 
As  if  the  onely  sound  thereof  she  feard. 
But  then  the  feend  her  selfe  more  fiercely 

reard 
Uppon  her  wide  great  wings,  and  strongly 

flew 
With  all  her  body  at  his  head  and  beard. 
That  had  he  not  foreseene  with  heedfull 

vew, 
And  thrown  his  shield  atween,  she  had 

him  done  to  rew. 

XXXI 

But  as  she  prest  on  him  with  heavy  sway, 
Under  her  wombe  his  fettall  sword  he  thrust, 
And  for  her  entrailes  made  an  open  way 
To  issue  forth;  the  which,  once  being  brust, 
Like  to  a  great  mill  damb  forth  fiercely 

gusht. 
And  powred  out  of  her  inf email  sinke 
Most  u^ly  filth,  and  poyson  therewith  nisht, 
That  him  nig^  choked  with  the  deadly 

stinke: 
Such  loathly  matter  were  small  lust  to 

speake,  or  thinke. 

XXXII 

Then  downe  to  ground  fell  that  deformed 

masse. 
Breathing  out  clouds  of  solphure  fowle  and 

blacke. 
In  which  a  puddle  of  contagion  was. 
More  loatha  then  Lema,  or  then  Stygian 

lake. 
That  any  man  would  nigh  awhaped  make. 
Whom  when  he  saw  on  ground,  he  was  full 

glad. 
And  streight  went  forth  his  gladnesse  to 

partake 
With  Belfi;e,  who  watcht  all  this  while  full 

sa^ 
Wayting  what  end  would  be  of  that  same 

£iunger  drad. 

xxxm 

^Vhom  when  she  saw  so  joyously  eome 

forth. 
She  gan  re  Joyce,  and  shew  triumphant  chere, 
Lauduig  and  praysing  his  renowmed  worth 
By  all  the  names  that  honorable  were. 
Then  in  he  brought  her,  and  her  shewed 

there 
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The  present  of  his   paines,  that  monsters 

siwyle, 
And  eke  that  idoll  deem*d  so  costly  dere; 
Whom  he  did  all  to  peeces  breake,  and 

foyle 
In  filthy  durt,  and  left  so  in  the  loathely 

soyle. 

XXXIV 

Then  all  the  people,  which  beheld  that  day, 
Gau  shout  aloud,  that  mito  heaven  it  rong; 
And  all  the  damzels  of  that  towne  in  ray 
Came   dauncing  forth,  and  joyous  carrols 

song: 
So  him  they  led  through  all  their  streetes 

alone, 
Crowned  with  girlonds  of  immortall  baies. 
And  all  the  vulgar  did  about  them  throng. 
To  see  the  man,  whose  everlasting  praise 
They  all  were  bound  to  all  posterities  to 

raise. 

XXXV 

There  he  with  Belgie  did  a  while  remaine. 
Making  great  feast  and  joyous  merriment, 
Untill  he  had  lier  settled  in  her  raine, 
With  safe  assuraunee  and  establishment. 
Then  to  his  first  emprize  his  mind  he  lent, 
Full  loath  to  Belgie  and  to  all  the  rest: 
Of  whom  yet  taking  leave,  thenceforth  he 

went 
And  to  his  former  journey  him  addrest. 
On  wliieli  long  way  he  rode,  ne  ever  day 

did  rest. 

XXXVI 

But  tume  we  now  to  noble  Arteg^ll; 
Who,  liaving  left  Mereilia,  streight  way  went 
On  his  first  quest,  the  wliich  him  forth  did 

call, 
To  weet,  to  worke  Irenaes  f ranch  isemcnt, 
And  cko  Grantort<H's  worthy  punishment. 
So  forth  lie  fared  as  his  manner  was, 
With  onely  Talus  waytiug  diligent. 
Through  many  perils  and   nmch  way  did 

I«s, 
Till  nigh  unto  the  place  at  length  approcht 

he  lias. 

XXXVII 

There  as  he  traveld  by  the  way,  he  met 

An  ngcd  wight,  wayfaring  all  alone, 

Who  through  his  yoares  long  since  aside 

had  sot 
The  use  of  armcs,and  battell  quite  forgone: 


To  whom  as  he  approcht,  he  knew  i 
That  it  was  he  wnich  whilome  did  i 
On  faire  Irene  in  her  affliction. 
When  first  to  Faery  court  he  i 

wendy 
Unto  his  Soveraine  Qoeene  her  suf 

commend. 

xxxvni 

Whom  by  his  name  saluting,  thu  I 
<  Haile,  pfood  Sir  Sergis,  truest  knig 
Well  tnde  in  all  thy  ladies  troubkt 
When  her  that  tyrant  did  of  ero 

prive; 
What  new  ocasion  doth  thee  hither 
Whiles  she  alone  is  left,  and 

f omid  ? 
Or  is  she  thrall,  or  doth  she  not  sni 
To  whom  he  thus :  *  She  liveth  i 

sound; 
But  by  that  tyrant  is  in  wretche 

dome  bound. 

XXXDC 

*  For  she,  presuming  on  th'  appoint 
In  which  ye  promist,  as  ye  were  a 
To  meete  her  at  the  Salvage  Iland 
And  then  and  there  for  triall  of  he 
With  her  unrighteous  enemy  to  fig 
Did  thither  come,  where  she,  d 

nought. 
By  guilefuTl  treason  and  hy  subtill 
Surprized  was,  and  to  Grantorto  bi 
Who  her  imprisond  hath,  and  her  I 

sought 

XL 

'  And  now  he  hath  to  her  prefizt  a 
By  which  if  that  no  champion  doe  i 
W  hich  will  her  cause  in  battailous 
Against  him  justifie,  and  prove  hei 
Of  all  those  crimes  that  he  gainst 

reare. 
She  death  shall  sure  abj.'    Thosi 

sad 
Did  much  abash  Sir  Artegall  to  he 
And  grieved  sore,  that  through 

she  had 
Fallen  into  that  tyrants  hand  and 

XLI 

Then  thus  replide:  'Now  sure  aa 

life. 
Too  much  am  I  too  Uame  for  t 

maide, 
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have  her  drawne  to  all  this  troublous 
strife, 
xough  promise  to  afford  her  timely  aide, 
hich  by  default  I  have  not  yet  def raide. 
witnesse   unto  me,  ye   heavens,  that 
know 
)w  cleare  I  am  from  blame  of  this  up- 
braide: 
ye  into  like  thraldome  me  did  throw, 
kept  from  complishing  the  faith  which 
1  did  owe. 

XLII 

Silt  now  aread,  Sir  Serges,  how  long  space 
lath  he  her  lent,  a  champion  to  provide.' 
Fen  daies,'  quoth  he,  *  he  graunted  hath  of 
g^ce, 
that  he  weeneth  well,  before  that  tide 
1  have  tidings  to  assist  her  side, 
r  iiii  lue  shores,  which  to  the  sea  accoste, 
le  day  and  night  doth  ward  both  far  and 

wide, 
rhat  none   can    there   arrive   without  an 
hoste : 
ler  he  deemes  already  but  a  damned 
ghoste.' 

XLIII 

'Now   tnme    againe,'    Sir    Artegall  then 

'Fop  if  I  live  till  those  ten  daies  have  end, 
Aasure  your  selfe,  sir  knight,  she  shall  have 

ayd, 
^ugh  I  this   dearest  life   for  her  doe 

spend.* 
jp  backeward  he  attone  with  him  did  wend, 
bo,  as  they  rode  together  on  their  way, 
^  rout  of  people  they  before  them  kend, 
nxiking  together  in  confusde  array, 
U  if  that  there  were  some  tumultuous  af- 
fray. 

XLIV 

^0  which  as  they  approcht,  the  cause  to 

know, 
^y  saw  a  knight  in  daungerous  distresse 
)f  a  rude  rout  him  chasing  to  and  fro, 
rhat  sought  with  lawlesse  powre  him  to 

oppresse, 
Lnd  bring  in  bondage  of  their  brutishnesse: 
iod  farre  away,  amid  their  rake  hell  bands, 
"hey  spide  a  lady  left  all  succourlesse, 
rying,  and  holdmg  up  her  wretched  hands 
b  him  for  aide,  who  long  in  vaine  their 

rage  withstands. 


XLV 

Yet  still  he  strives,  ne  any  perill  spares. 
To  reskue  her  from  their  rude  violence. 
And  like  a  lion  wood  amongst  them  fares. 
Dealing  his  dreadf  ull  blowes  with  large  dis* 

pence, 
Grainst  which  the  pallid  death  findes  no  de- 
fence. 
But  all   in  vaine;  their  numbers   are  so 

great. 
That  naught  may  boot  to  banishe   them 

from  thence: 
For  soone  as  he  their  outrage  backe  doth 

beat. 
They  tume  afresh,  and  oft  renew  their  for- 
mer threat. 

XLVI 

And  now  they  doe  so  sharpely  him  assay, 
That  they  his  shield  in  peeces  battred  have. 
And  forced  him  to  throw  it  quite  away. 
Fro  dangers  dread  his  doubtfuU  life  to  save; 
Albe  that  it  most  safety  to  him  gave. 
And  much  did  magnifie  his  noble  name: 
For  from  the  day  that  he  thus  did  it  leave. 
Amongst  all  knights  he  blotted  was  with 

blame. 
And  counted  but  a  recreant  knight,  with 

endles  shame. 

XLvn 

Whom  when  they  thus  distressed  did  be- 
hold, 
They  drew  unto  his  aide;  but  that  rude 

rout 
Them  also  gan  assaile  with  outrage  bold. 
And  forced  them,   how   ever   strong  and 

stout 
They  were,  as  well  approved  in  many  a 

doubt, 
Backe  to  recule ;  untill  that  yron  man 
With  his  huge  flaile  began  to  lay  about. 
From  whose  sterne  presence  they  diffused 

ran. 
Like   scattred  chaffe,  the  which  the  wind 
away  doth  fan. 

XLVIII 

So  when  that  knight  from  perill  cleare  was 
freed. 

He,  drawing  neare,  began  to  greete  them 
faire. 

And  yeeld  great  thankes  for  their  so  good- 
ly deed, 

Id  saving  him  from  daungerous  despaire 
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Of  those  which  sought  his  life  for  to  em- 

paire. 
Of  whom  Sir  Artegall  gan  then  enquire 
The  whole  occasion  of  his  late  misfare, 
And  who  he  was,  and  what  those  villaines 

were, 
The  which  with  mortall  malice  him  pnrsu'd 

so  uere. 

XLIX 

To  whom  he  thus:  'My  name  is  Bnrbon 

hight, 
Well  knowne,  and  far  renowmed  hereto- 
fore, 
Untill  late  mischiefe  did  uppon  me  light, 
Tiiat  all  my  former  praise  hath  blembht 

sore; 
And  that  faire  lady,  which  in  that  nprore 
Yu    with  those   caytives    saw,   Flourdelis 

hight, 
Is  mine  owne   love,  though  me  she   have 

forlorc, 
Wiiether  withheld  from  me  by  wrongfuU 

might. 
Or  with  her  owne  good  will,  I  cannot  read 

aright. 


'But  sure  to  me  her  iaiih  she  first  did 

plight. 
To  ))e  my  love,  and  take  me  for  her  lord. 
Till  that  a  tyrant,  whiirh  Grandtorto  hight. 
With  golden   giftcs  and  many  a  guilefull 

word 
Kiityced  her,  to  him  for  to  accord. 
()  wlio  may  not  with  gifts  and  words  be 

tempted  ? 
Sith  which  she  hath  me  ever  since  abhord, 
And  to  niv  foe  hatli  ^uiK^fuIIv  consented: 
Ay  me,  that  ever  guyle  in  we  men  was  in- 
vented ! 

LI 

'  And  now  he  hath  this  troupe  of  villains 

sent, 
Hy  open  force  to  fetch  her  quite  away: 
(liiutst  whom  niyselfe  I  long  in  vaine  have 

bent 
T)  rescue  h<'r,  and  daily  meanes  assay, 
Yi't  rescue  her  thence  by  no  meanes  1  may: 
For  they  doe  me  with  multitude  oppresse, 
And  with  unequall  might  doe  overlay. 
That  oft  I  driven  am  to  great  distresse. 
And   forced  to  forgoe  th'  attempt  remedi- 

lesse.* 


Ln 

'  But  why  bare  ye,'  said  Artegall, '  forix 
Your  owne  good  thield  in  daungerow  «. 

may  ? 
That  is  the  greatest  sbaxne  lod  f 

Bcome, 
Which  unto  any  knight  behappen  mv. 
To  loose  the  badge  that  shoiud  his  i 

display.' 
To  whom  Sir  Burbon,  bliulibg  Inlfe ! 

shame, 
'  That  shall  I  untoyon^'  craoth  he,  *ht 
Least  ye  therefore  mote  happily  me' 
And  deeme  it  doen  of  will,  tost  tli 

iuf  orcement  came. 

LIII 

<  True  is,  that  I  at  first  was  dubbed  I 
By  a  good  knight,  the  Knight  of 

crosse; 
Who  when  he  gaye  me  armeii  in  field  ti 

fight, 
Gave  me  a  shield,  in  which  he  did  endoM 
His  deare  Redeemers  badg^  vpon  the  bow 
The  same  long  while  1  bore^  and  1 

withall 
Fought  many  battels  without  woaad  • 

losse; 
Therewith  Grandtorto  selfe  I  did       iH 
And  made  him  oftentimes  in  fieki  i 

me  falL 

LIV 

<  But  for  that  many  did  that  shield  emfe 
And  cruell  enemies  increased  more; 
To  stint  all  strife  and  troublous  enmities 
That  bloudie  scutchin  being  battered  tat, 
1  layd  aside,  and  have  of  late  forboie, 
Hoping  thereby  to  have  my  loye  obtayBed: 
Y'et  can  I  not  my  love  have  nathemore; 
For  she  by  force  is  still  fro  medetajMd, 
iVnd  with  cormptf ull  btybes  is  to  ontntk 

mis-trayned.' 

LV 

To  whom  thus  Artegall:  *  Certes,  sir ' 
Hard  is  the  case  the  which  ye  doe  c«»^ 

plaine; 
Yet  not  so  hard  (for  nought  so  hard  wtf 

light, 

That  it  to  such  a  streight  mote  yos  cos* 

straine) 
As  to  abandon  that  which  doth  cootaiM 
Yova  honours  stile,  that  is  jov  mrfifi 

shield. 
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»ught  be  lesse,  and  lesse  all 

f  fame  in  disaventrous  field: 
then  doe  ought  that  mote  dis- 
ip  yield.' 

LVI 

loth  he;  *  for  yet,   when  time 
jerve, 

hield  I  may  resume  againe: 
e  is  not  from  truth  to  swerve, 
itage  terme  to  eutertaine, 
!essitie  doth  it  constrained 
I  forgerie,*  said  Artegall, 
hood  to  shadow  faces  twaine  I 
;ht  be  true,  and  truth  is  one  in 

3,  to  dissemble  fouly  may  be- 


LVII 

you  of  courtesie  request,* 
, '  to  assist  me  now  at  need 
}e  pesants  which  have  me  op" 

lie  to  so  infamous  deed, 
love  may  from  their  hands  be 

albe  he  earst  did  wyte 
r  mind,  yet  to  his  aide  agreed, 
r  him  eftsoones  unto  the  tight, 
>n   those  troupes   with  all  his 
(  and  might. 

LVIII 

\g   round    about    them,  as  a 
ae 

I  a  birchen  bough  doth  cluster, 
iault  with  terrible  allarme, 

II  the  lie  Ids   themselves   did 

r, 

d  glay ves  making  a  drcadfuU 

• 

t  first  those  knights  backe  to 

r. 

wrathfuU  Boreas  doth  bluster, 

abide  the  tempest  of  his  yrc ; 

nd  beast  doe  Ay,  and  succour 

quyre. 

LIX 

overblowen  was  that  bnmt, 
s  began  a  fresh  them  to  assayle, 
t  the  fields  like  squirrels  himt; 
Talus  with  his  yron  flayle, 


Gainst  which  no  flight  nor  rescue  mote 

avayle. 
Made  cruell  havocke  of  the  baser  crew, 
And  chaced  them  both  over  hill  and  dale: 
The  raskall  manie  soone  they  overthrew, 
But  the  two  knights  themselves  their  cap- 
tains did  Bubdew. 

LX 

At  last  they  came  whereas  that  ladie  bode, 
Whom    now  her    keepers    had    forsaken 

quight, 
To  save  themselves,  and  scattered  were 

abrode: 
Her  half e  dismayd  they  found  in  doubtful! 

plight, 
As  neiUier  glad  nor  sorie  for  their  sight; 
Yet  wondrous  faire  she  was,  and  richly 

clad 
In  roiall  robes,  and  many  jewels  di^ht. 
But  that  those  viilens  through  their  usage 

Them  fouly  rent  and  shamefolly  defaced 
had. 

LXI 

But  Burbon,  streight  dismounting  from  his 

steed. 
Unto  her  ran  with  greedie  great  desyre. 
And  catching  her  fast  by  her  ragged  weed, 
Would  have  embraced  her  with  hart  en- 
tyre. 
But  she,  backstarting  with  disdainefuU  yre, 
Bad  him  avaunt,  ne  would  unto  his  lore 
Allured  be,  for  prayer  nor  for  meed. 
Whom  when  those  knights  so  froward  and 

forlore 
Beheld,  they  her  rebuked  and  upbrayded 


sore. 


Lxn 


Sayd  Artegall:  'What  fonle  disgrace  is 

this 
To  so  faire  ladie  as  ye  seeme  in  sight. 
To  blot  your  beautie,  that  unblemisht  is, 
With  so  foule  blame  as  breach  of  faith  once 

plight, 
Or  change  of  love    for  any  worlds  de- 
list 1 
Is  ought  on  earth  so  pretions  or  deare, 
As  prayse  and  honour?    Or  is  ought  so 

bright 
And  beantif  uU  as  glories  beames  appeare, 
Whose  goodly  light  then  Phelmi  kmpe 
doth  shine  more  oleare  ? 
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Lxin 

'  Why  then  will  ye,  fond  dame,  attempted 

bee 
Unto  a  strangers  love,  so  lightly  placed, 
For  guif  tes  of  gold  or  any  worldly  glee, 
To  leave  the  love  that  ye  before  embraced, 
And  let  your  fame  with  falshood  be  de- 
faced ? 
Fie  on  the  pelfe  for  which  good  name  is 

sold, 
And  honour  with  indignitie  debased  ! 
Dearer  is  love  then  ufe,   and  fame  then 

gold; 
But  dearer  then  them  both  your  faith  once 
plighted  hold.' 

LXIV 

Much  was  the  kdie  in  her  gentle  mind 
Abasht  at  his  rebuke,  that  bit  her  neare, 
Ne  ought  to  answere  thereunto  did  find; 
But  hanging  dowue  her  head  with  heavie 

cheare. 
Stood  long  nmaz'd,  as  she  amated  weare. 
Which  Burbon  seeing,  her  againe  assayd. 
And  clasping  twixt  his  armes,  her  up  did 

reare 
Upon  his  steede,  whiles  she  no  whit  gaine- 

sayd; 
So  bore  her  quite  away,  nor  well  nor  ill 

apayd. 

LXV 

Nathlessc  the  yron  man  did  still  pursew 
That  raskall  many  with  unpittied  spovle, 
Ne  ceassed  not,  till  all  their  scattred  crew 
Into  the  sea  he  drove  quite  from  that  soyle, 
The  which  tliey  troubled  had  with  great 

turmoyle. 
But  Artegall,  seeing  his  cruell  deed, 
Commaunded  him  from  slaughter  to  re- 

coyle, 
And  to  his  voyage  gan  agfaine  proceed: 
For  that  the  terme,  approching  fast,  re- 
quired speed. 


CANTO   XII 

Artegall  doth  Sir  Burbon  aide, 
And  blames  for  changing  ahield : 

He  with  the  great  Grantorto  fights. 
And  slaieth  him  in  field. 


O  SACRED  hnneer  of  ambitious  mindes, 
And  impotent  desire  of  men  to  raine, 


Whom  neither  dread  of  God,  that  di 

bindes, 
Nor  lawes  of  men,  that  oommon  ' 

containe, 
Nor  bands  of  nature,  that  wilde  beul 

restraine, 
Can  keepe  from  outrage  and  fr 

wrong, 
Where  they    may  hope  a    kmgdome  i 

obtaine. 
No  faith  so  firme,  no  trust  can  be  so  it 
No  love  so  lasting  then,  that  maj 

long. 

n 

Witnesse   may  Burbon  be,  whom  all  tk 

bands 
Which  may  a  knight  assnre  had  i 

bound, 
Untill  the  love  of  lordship  and  of  IukLs 
Made  him  become  most  faithlesse  tnd  » 

sound: 
And  witnesse  be  Gerioneo  foond. 
Who  for  like  cause  faire  Beige  did  oppiefH^ 
And  right  and  wrong  most  cmelly  eoi* 

found: 
And  so  be  now  Grantorto,  who  no  1 
Then  all  the  rest  burst  out  to  all  out 


nesse. 


Ill 


Gainst  whom  Sir   Artegall,  long 


smce 


Taken  in  hand  th'  exploit,  being  thereioo 
Appointed  by  that  mightie  Faerie  prince 
Great  Gloriane,  that  tyrant  to  forooo, 
Through  other  great  adventures  hetheito* 
Had  it  f orslackt.  But  now  time  drawing V* 
To  him  assynd,  her  high  beheast  to  6oth 
To  the  sea  shore  he  gan  his  way  a 
To  weete  if  shipping  readie  he  n     >  »< 
descry. 

IV 

Tho,  when  they  came  to  the  sea  coaft»  ^ 

found 
A  ship  all  readie  (as  good  fortnne  IbD) 
To  put  to  sea,  with  whom  they  did  ^^ 

pound  ^^ 

To  passe  them  over,  where  them  Hat  to  tell: 
The  winde  and  weatlier  served  tha*  • 

well 
That  in  one  day  they  with  the  eoait  ^ 

fall; 
Whereas  they  readie  foond,  them  toxp^ 
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}  of  men  in  order  martiall, 

1  forbad  to  land,  and  footing 

jrstall. 


lore  would  they  from  land  re- 

> 

nigh  unto  the  shore  they  drew, 
man  might  sound  the  bottome 

-I 

ie  sea  did  forth  issew, 

ts  from  shore  and  stones  they 

n  threw; 

through  the  waves  with  sted- 
way, 

might  of  all  those  troupes  in 

shore,  whence  he  them  chast 

)  fly,  like  doves  whom  the  eagle 
affray. 

VI 

;   Sir  Artegall   with  that  old 

it 

ascend,  there  being  none  them 

» 

I  marched  to  a  towne  in  sight. 

e  tydings  to  the  tyrants  eare, 

ich  earst  did  liy  away  for  f eare, 

ivall:  wherewith  troubled  sore, 

>rces  streight  to  him  did  reare, 

suing  with  his  scouts  afore, 

I  to  have  incountred,  ere  they 

be  shore. 

VII 

marched  farre,  he  with  them 

f   charged   them  with  all  his 

> 

temely  did  upon  them  set, 

and  battred  them  without  re- 

■» 

pround  he  left  full  many  a  corse; 

was  him  to  withstand, 

overthrew  both  man  and  horse, 
y  scattred  over  all  the  land, 

doth  the  seede  after  the  sow- 
ind. 

vin 

1,  him  seeing  so  to  rage, 

to  stay,  and  signe  of  truce  did 


To  which  all  harkiiing,  did  a  while  asswage 
Their  forces  furie,  and  their  terror  slake; 
Till  he  an  herauld  cald,  and  to  him  spake, 
Willing  him  wend  unto  the  tyrant  streight. 
And  tell  him  that  not  for  such  slaughters 

sake 
He  thether  came,  but  for  to  trie  the  right 
Of  fayre  Irenaes  cause  with  him  in  single 

fight: 

IX 

And  willed  him  for  to  reclayme  with  speed 
His  scattred  people,  ere  the^  all  were  slaine, 
And  time  and  place  convement  to  areed. 
In  which  they  two  the  combat  might  dar- 

raiue. 
Which  message  when  Grantorto  heard,  full 

fayne 
And  glad  he  was  the  jslaughter  so  to  stay, 
And  pointed  for  the  combat  twixt  them 

twayne 
The  morrow  next,  ne  gare  him  longer  day: 
So  sounded  the  retraite,  and  drew  his  f olke 

away. 


That  night  Sir  Artegall  did  cause  his  tent 
There  to  be  pitched  on  the  open  plaine; 
For  he  had  given  streight  commaundement, 
That  none  should  dare  him  once  to  enter- 

taine: 
Which  none  durst  breake,  though  many 

would  right  faine 
For  fayre  Irena,  whom  they  loved  deare. 
But  yet  old  Sergis  did  so  well  him  paine, 
That  from  close  friends,  that  dar'd  not  to 

appeare. 
He  all  things  did  purvay,  which  for  then? 

neediull  weare. 

XI 

The  morrow  next,  that  was  the  dismall  day 
Appointed  for  Irenas  death  before, 
So  soone  as  it  did  to  the  world  display 
His  chearefull  face,  and  light  to  men  re- 
store. 
The  heavy  mayd,  to  whom  none  tydings 

bore 
Of  Artegals  arryvall,  her  to  free, 
Lookt  up  with  eyes  full  sad  and  hart  full 

sore; 
Weening  her  lifes  last  howre  then  neaxe  to 

bee, 
Sith  no  redemption  nigh  she  did  nor  hnue 
nor  see. 
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XII 

Then  up  she  rose,  and  on  her  selfe  did 
dight 

Most  squalid  garmcuts,  fit  for  such  a  day, 

And  with  dull  countenance,  and  with  dole- 
ful spriglit. 

She  forth  was  brought  in  sorrowfuU  dis- 
may, 

For  to  receive  the  doome  of  her  decay. 

But  comining  to  the  place,  and  finding 
there 

Sir  Artegall,  in  battailous  array 

Wayting  his  foe,  it  did  her  dead  hart 
chcarc. 

And  new  life  to  her  lent,  in  midst  of  deadly 
feare. 

XIII 

Like  as  a  tender  rose  in  open  plaine, 

Tliat  with  untimely  drouglit  nigh  withered 

was. 
And  hung  the  head,  soone  as  few  drops  of 

raine 
Tliereon  distill,  and  deaw  her  daintie  face, 
(rins  to  looke  up,  and  with  fresli  wonted 

grace 
Dispreds  the  glorie  of  her  leaves  gay; 
Such   was    Ireuas   countenance,   such   her 

case. 
When  Artegall  she  saw  in  that  array. 
There  wayting  for  the  tyrant,  till  it  was 

farre  day. 

XIV 

Who  came  at  lengtli,  with  proud  presump- 

teous  gate. 
Into  the  field,  as  if  he  fearclesso  were, 
.Ml  armed  in  a  cott?  of  yron  ])late. 
Of  great  defence  to  ward  the  deadly  feare. 
And  on  his  head  a  Steele  cap  he  did  weare 
Of  colour    rustic    browne,   but  sure   and 

strong; 
.And  in  his  hand  an  huge  ])olaxe  did  bcare. 
Whose  steale  was  yron  studded,  but  not 

long, 
With  which  he  wont  to  fight,  to  jnstifie  his 

wrong. 

XV 

Of  stature  huge  and  hideous  he  was. 
Like  to  a  giant  for  his  monstrous  hight. 
And  did  in  strength  most  sorts  of  men  sur- 

Xe  ever  any  found  his  match  in  might; 
Thereto  he  had  great  skill  in  single  fight: 


His  face  was  ugly  and  his  countraiM 

Sterne, 
That  could  have  f rayd  one  with  the  tr] 

sight. 
And  gaped  like  a  g^ulfe  when  he  did  g 
That  whether  man  or  monster  one  cou 

scarse  diseeme. 

XVI 

Soone  as  he  did  within  the  listes  appenie^ 
With  dreadf  ull  looke  he  Artegall  beheld, 
As  if  he  would  have  daunted  him  wA 

feare, 
And  grinning  gricsly,  did  against  him  nU 
His  deadlv  weapon,  w^hioh  in  band  he  IkU. 
But  th'  l^lfin  swayne,  that  oft  had  MM 

like  sight, 
Was  with  his  gliastly  countenance  notUn 

queld, 
But  gau  him  streight  to  baekle  to  the 
And  cast  his  shield  about,  to  be      xmut 

plight. 

X\TI 

The  trompets  sound,  and  thev  together  goti 
With  dreadfull  terror  and  with  fell  intcat; 
And  their  huge  strokes  full  danngemslj 

bestow, 
To  doe  most  dammage  where  as  most  tbcr 

ment. 
But  with  such  force  and  furis  violent 
The  tyrant  thundred  his  thicke  bloveiH 

fast, 
That  tlu:t)ugh  the  yron  walles  their  nj 

they  rent, 
And  even  to  the  vitall  parts  thev  ptst, 
Xe  ought  could  them  endure,  but  ill  i 

cleft  or  brast. 

xvni 

Which  cruell  outrage  when  as  Artegill 
Did  well  avize,  thenceforth  with  watie  hM^ 
He  shund  his  strokes,  where  ever  they  did 

fall. 
And  w^ay  did  give  unto  theur  giicekflt 

speed: 
As  when  a  skilfull  marriner  doth  reed 
A    storme    approching,    that   doth  | 

threat, 
He  will   not   bide    the   daungcr  of  i*^ 

dread. 
But  strikes  his  sayles,  and  vereth  his  ibv>* 

sheat, 
And  lends  unto  it  leave  the  emptietTitti 

beat. 
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XIX 

id  the  Faerie  knight  himselfe  abeare, 
stouped  oft,  his  head  from  shame  to 

shield; 
^me  to  stoupe,  ones  head  more  high 

to  reare, 
I  mach  to  gaine,  a  litle  for  to  yield; 
toutest  knights  doen  oftentimes  in  field, 
still  the  tyrant  stemely  at  him  layd, 
did  his  yron  axe  so  nimbly  wield, 
;  many  wounds  into  his  fiesh  it  made, 
with  his  biirdenous  blowes  him  sore 

did  oyerlade. 

XX 

when  as  fit  advantage  he  did  spy, 
whiles  the  cursed  felon  high  did  reare 
cruell  hand,  to  smite  him  mortally, 
er  his  stroke  he  to  him  stepping  neare, 
it    in    the    fiauke    him    strooke   with 

deadly  dreare, 
t  the  gore  bloud,  thence  gushing  griev- 
ously, 
underneath  him  like  a  pond  appeare, 
.  all  his  armour  did  with  purple  dye: 
reat  he  brayed  loud,  and  yelled  oread- 
fuUy. 

XXI 

the  huge  stroke,  which  he  before  in- 
tended, 
it  on  his  course,  as  he  did  it  direct, 
.  with  such  monstrous  poise  adowne  de- 
scended, 
t  seemed  nought  could  him  from  death 

protect: 
he  it  well  did  ward  with  wise  respect, 
twixt  him  and  the  blow  his  shield  did 

cast, 
eh    thereon    seizing,  tooke    no   great 

effect, 
byting  deepe  therein  did  stickc  so  fast, 
t  by  no  meanes  it  backe  againc  he  forth 
could  wrast. 

XXII 

i;  while  he  tug'd  and  strove,  to  get  it 

out, 
all  his  powre  applyed  thereunto, 
:  he  therewith  the  knight  drew  all 

about: 
ilesse,  for  all  that  ever  he  could  doe, 
axe  he  could  not  from  his  shield  imdoe. 
ch    Arteg^U    perceiving,    strooke   no 

more^ 


But  loosing  scone  bis  shield,  did  it  forgoe, 
And  whiles  he  oombred  was  therewiui  so 

sore, 
He  gan  at  him  let  drive  more  fiercely  then 

afore. 

xxni 

So  well  he  him  pursew'd,  that  at  the  last* 
He  stroke  him  with  Chrysaor  on  the  hed, 
That    with  the    souse  thereof   full   sore 

aghast. 
He  staggered  to  and  fro  in  doubtfull  sted. 
Againe,  whiles  he  him  saw  so  ill  bested. 
He  did  him  smite  with  aU  his  might  and 

mame. 
That,  falling,  on  his  mother  earth  he  fed: 
Whom  when  he    saw  prostrated  on  the 

plaine. 
He  lightljT  reft  his  head,  to  ease  him  of  hit 

pame. 

XXIV 

Which  when  the  people  round  about  him 

saw, 
They  shouted  all  for  joy  of  his  sucoesse, 
Glad  to  be  quit  from  that  proud  tyrants 

awe, 
Which  with  strong  powre  did  them  long 

time  oppresse; 
And  running  all  with  greedie  joyfulnesse 
To  faire  Irena,  at  her  feet  did  fall. 
And  her  adored  with  due  humblenesse, 
As  their  true  liege  and  princesse  naturall; 
And  eke  her  champions  glorie  sounded  over 

alL 

XXV 

T^lio   streight    her   leading  with   meeta 

majestic 
Unto  the  pallace,  where  their  kings  did 

rayne, 
Did  her  therein  establish  peaceablie, 
And  to  her  kingdomes  seat  restore  ajg^yne; 
And  all  such  persons  as  did  late  mam<Ayne 
lliat  tyrants  part,  with  close  or  open  ayde. 
He  sorely  punished  with  heavie  payne; 
That  in  short  space,  whiles  there  with  her 

he  staydy 
Not  one  was  left  that  dmst  her  once  have 

disobayd. 


XXVI 

During  which  time  that  he  did  there 

mame» 
Hit  stndie  wm  true  juttiee  how  to  dealoi 
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\nd  day  and  night  cmploy'd  his  busie  paine 

Flow  to  reforme  that  ragged  common-weale : 

Ind  that  same  yron  mau,  which  could  re- 
veale 

^11  hidden  crimes,  through  all  that  realme 
he  sent, 

Co  search  out  those  that  usd  to  rob  and 
steale, 

3r  did  rebell  c;ainst  lawfull  government; 

3n  whom  he  did  iniiict  most  grievous  pun- 
ishment. 

XXVII 

Sut  ere  he  could  reforme  it  thoroughly, 
tie  through  occasion  called  was  away 
Fo  Faerie  court,  that  of  necessity 
His  course  of  justice  he  was  forst  to  stay, 
\nd  Talus  to  revoke  from  the  right  way, 
[n  which  he  was   that  realme  for  to  re- 

dressc. 
But  envies  cloud  still  dimmeth  vertues  ray. 
>o  having  freed  Irena  from  distresse, 
tie   tookc  his   leave  of  her,  there   left   in 

heavinesse. 

XX\7II 

riio,  as  he  Imcke  returned  from  that  land, 
\.nd  there  arriv'd  ag^ine,  whence  forth  he 

set, 
Ele  had  not  passed  farre  upon  the  strand, 
A'hcn  as  two  old  ill  favour'd  liags  he  met, 
[Jy  the  way  side  being  together  set ; 
rwo  griesly  creatures;  and,  to  that  their 

faces 
VIost  foule  and  iilthie  were,  their  garments 

yet, 

[icing  all  rag'd  and  tatter*d,  their  disgraces 
Did  much  tlie   more  augment,  and  made 
most  ugly  cases. 

xxix 

riie  one  of  them,  that  elder  did  appeare, 
iVith  her  dull   eyes   did  seenie   to  looke 

askew, 
rhat  her  mis-shape  much  helpt;  and  her 

foule  heare 
[lung  loose  and  loathsomely:  thereto  her 

hew 
^Vas  wan  and  leane,  that  all  her  teeth  arew 
Vnd    all   her  bones    might   through    her 

cheekes  be  red; 
ler  lips  were  like  raw  lether,  pale  and  blew, 
\nd  as  she  spake,  therewith  she  slavered; 
ITet  spake  she  seldom,  but  thought  more, 

the  lesse  she  sed. 


XXX 

Her  hands  were  foule  and  dnrtie,  nera 

washt 
In  all  her  life,  vrith  long  nayles  orer  nogiit, 
Like    puttocks   clawes:    with  tk'  one  of 

which  she  scracht 
Her  cursed  head,  although  it  itched  iwiEte; 
The  other  held  a  snake  with  Tenime  fr 
On  which  she  fed  and  gnawed  hungnij. 
As  if  that  long  she  had  not  eaten  m^t; 
That  round  about  her  jawes  one  might  d^ 

scry 
The    bloudie  gore   and  poyion   droppiiig 

lothsomely. 

XXXI 

Her  name  was  Envie,  knowen  well  tbertbr; 
Whose  nature  is  to  CTieve  and  gmdee  it  lO 
That  ever  she  sees  doen  prays-woruilr, 
Whose  sight  to  her  is  gieatert  croae  maj 

fall. 
And  vexeth  so,  that  makes  her  eat  her  gtH- 
For  when  she  wanteth  other  thing  to  eit, 
She  feedes  on  her  owne  maw  annatnitll 
And  of  her  owne  foule  entrayles  makei  bff 

meat; 
Meat  fit  for  such  a  monsters  numiteroai 

dyeat. 

xxxn 

And  if  she  hapt  of  any  good  to  hesre. 

That  had  to  any  happily  betid. 

Then  would  she  inly  fret,  and  griete,  ib^ 

teare 
Her  flesh  for  felnesse,  which  she  inwiidbi<i- 
But  if  she  heard  of  ill  that  any  did, 
Or  Iianne  that  any  had,  then  would  shainf^ 
Great  clieare,  like  one  unto  a  banquet  bi^l 
And  in  anothers  losse  great  pleasure  tslui 
As  she  had  got  thereby,  and  gaynedagiv*^ 

stake. 

xxxin 

The  other  nothing  better  was  then  ib«*» 
Agreeing  in  bad  will  and  cancred  kvnOf 
Hut  in  Imd  maner  they  did  disagree: 
For  what  so  Envie  good  or  bad  did  fy^ 
Siie  did  concoale,  and  murder  her  o*^ 

my  nd ; 
But  this,  what  ever  evill  she  concetrcut 
Did  sprcd  abroad,  and  throw  in  th'  op^ 

Yet  this  in  all  her  words  might  be  P^****^ 
That  all  she  sougiit  was  mens  good  bsibc^ 
have  bereared. 
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XXXIV 

ver  good  by  any  sayd 
)  heard,  she  would  streight- 
inveut 

ive,  or  slaimderously  npbrayd, 
strue  of  a  mans  intent, 
}\  the  thing  that  well  was  ment. 
3  used  often  to  resoi*t 
haunts,  and  companies  fre- 

lat  any  one  did  good  report, 
ame  with  blame,  or  wrest  in 
I  sort. 

XXXV 

ly  ill  she  heard  of  any, 
eeke,  and  make  much  worse 

ing, 

at  joy  to  publish  it  to  many, 
matter   worse  was   for  her 


is  hight  Detraction,  and  her 

o  Envie,  even  her  neighbour 

;,  and  Envy  selfe  excelling 
for  her  selfe  she  onely  vext; 
!  both  her  selfe  and  others  eke 
tt. 

XXXVI 

ugly,  and  lier  mouth  distort, 
poyson  round  about  her  gils, 
cursed  tongue  full  sharpe  and 

aspis  sting,  that  closely  kils, 
;s  wound,  whom  so  she  wils: 
ler  other  iiand  she  hud, 
ch  she  litle  spinues,  but  spils, 
weave  false  tales  and  leasings 

)ngst  the  good,  which  others 
prad. 

XXX\7I 

w  had  themselves  combynd  in 

jetlier  gainst  Sir  Artegall, 
ly  wayted  as  his  mortall  fone, 
2^ht  make  him  into  miscliiefe 

-om  their  snares  Irena  thrall: 
themselves  they  gotten  had 
hich  the  Blatant  Beast  men 


A  dreadful!  feend,  of  gods  and  men  ydrad. 
Whom  they  by  8%ht8  aliur'd,  and  to  their 
purpose  lad. 

xxxvm 

Such  were  these  hags,  and  so  nnhandsoiiie 

drest: 
Who  when  they  nigh  approcbing  had  espyde 
Sir  Artegall,  retum'd  nom  bis  late  quest. 
They  botii  arose,  and  at  him  loudly  cryde, 
As  it  liad  bene  two  shepheards  curres  had 

scryde 
A  ravenous  wolfe  amongst  the  scattered 

flocks. 
And  Envie  first,  as  she  that  first  him  eyde, 
Towardes  him  runs,  and  with  rude  flaring 

lockes 
About  her  eares,  does  beat  her  brest  and 

f  orhead  knookes. 

XXXIX 

Then  from  her  mouth  the  gobbet  she  does 

take, 
The  which  whyleare  she  was  so  greedily 
Devouring,  even  that  halfe-c^nawen  snake, 
And  at  him  throwes  it  most  despightfully. 
The  cursed  serpent,  though  she  hungrily 
Earst  chawd  thereon,  yet  was  not  all  so  dead. 
But  that  some  life  remayned  secretly, 
And  as  he  past  afore  withouten  dread. 
Bit  him  behind,  that  long  the  marke  was  to 

be  read. 

XL 

Then  th'  other  oomming  neare,  gan  him 

revile 
And  fouly  rayle,  with  all  she  could  invent; 
Saying  that  he  had  with  unmanly  guile 
And  foule  abusion  both  his  honour  blent, 
And  that  bright  sword,  the  sword  of  Jnstioe 

lent, 
Had  stayned  with  reprochf  ull  crueltie 
In  guiltlesse  blood  of  man^  an  innocent: 
As  for  Grandtorto,  him  with  treaoherie 
And  traynes  having  surpriz'd,  he  fouly  did 

to  die. 

XLI 

Thereto  the  Blatant  Beast,  by  them  set  on. 
At  him  began  aloud  to  barke  and  bay, 
With  bitter  rage  and  fell  contention. 
That  all  the  woods  and  rookes  ni^  to  that 

way 
Began  to  quake  and  tremble  with 
And  all  the  aire  rebellowed  againe, 
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So  dreadfully  his  hundred  tongues  did  bray: 
And  evermore  those  hags  them  selves  did 

paine 
To  sharpen  him,  and  their  owne  cursed 

tongs  did  straine. 

XLU 

And  still  among,  most  bitter  wordes  they 

spake, 
Most  shamefidl,  most  unrighteous,  most 

untrew. 
That  they  the  mildest  man  alive  would  make 
Forget  his  patience,  and  yeeld  vengeaunce 

dew 
To  her,  that  so  false   sclaunders  at  him 

threw. 
And  more  to  make  them  pierce  and  wound 

more  dcejie. 
She  with  the  sting  which  in  her  vile  tongue 

grew 
Did  sharpen  them,  and  in  fresh  poyson 

steepe : 
Yet  he  past  on,  and  seem'd  of  them  to  take 

no  keepe. 

XLin 

But  Talus,  hearing  her  so  lewdly  raile. 
And  speake  so  ill  of  him  tliat  well  deserved, 
Would   her  have   chastized  with  his  yron 

iiaile. 
If  her  Sir  Artcgall  had  not  preserved, 
And  him  forbidden,  who  his  beast  observed. 
So   much   the  more  at  him   still  did  she 

scold. 
And  stones  did  cast ;  yet  he   for  nought 

would  swerve 
From  his  right  course,  but  still  the  way  did 

hold 
To  Faery  court,  where  what  him  fell  shall 

else  be  told. 


THE  SIXTE   BOOKE 

OF  THE   FAERIE   QUEENE 
CONTAYNING 

THE   LEGEND   OF  SIR  CALIDORE 

OR 
OF  COURTESIE 


The  waiea,  through  which  my  weary  steps 

I  guydc. 
In  this  dclightfull  land  of  Faery, 


Are  so  exceeding  spocioiis  and  wyde, 
And  sprinckled  with  such  tweet  iviety 
Of  all  that  pleasant  b  to  eare  or  eve. 
That  I,  nigh  raviaht  with  rare  tk 

light, 
My  tedious  travell  doe  forget  tberebj; 
And  when  I  gin  to  feele  decay  of  mi^ht, 
It  strength  to  me  supplies^  and  ehein  mj 

dulled  spright. 


Such  secret  oomfoit  and  Bach  hetvoh 

pleasures. 
Ye  sacred  imps,  that  on  Fbniasso  dwell 
And  there  the  keeping  have  of  l««™nip 

threasures, 
Which  doe  all  worldly  riches  &ne  exeell, 
Into  the  mindes  of  mortall  men  doe  well, 
And  goodly  fury  into  them  infuse; 
Guyde  ye   my  footing,  and  condnd  ne 

well 
In  these  strange  waies,  where  never  foote 

did  use, 
Ne  none  can  find,  but  who  was  taught  then 

by  the  Muse. 

m 

Revele  to  me  the  sacred  nonrser^ 

Of  Vertue,  which  with  you  dott  there  n> 

maine, 
Where  it  in  silver  bowre  does  hidden  It 
From  view  of  men,  and  wicked  workU  (fi^ 

daine; 
Since  it  at  first  was  by  the  cods  withpuM 
Planted  in  earth,  being  deny*d  at  font 
From  heavenly  seedes  of  bounty  towniv. 
And  by  them  long  with  carefull  Uiov 

uurst. 
Till  it  to  ripenesse  grew,  and  forth  to  Im*- 

our  burst. 

IV 

Amongst  them  all  growes  not  t  bf^ 

flowre, 
Then  is  the  bloosme  of  comely  Conrtes'Vi 
Which,  though  it  on  a  lowly  stalke  ^ 

bowre, 
Yet  brancheth  forth  in  brave  nobilitie, 
And  spreds  it  selfe  through  all  civilitie: 
Of  which  though  present  age  doe  plenteoni 

secme. 
Yet,  being  matcht  with  plaine  antM|nitie, 
Ye  will  them  all  but  fayned  showesesteett^i 
Which  carry  colours  faire,  that  feeble  t^ 

misdeeme. 
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iall  of  true  Curtesie, 

Bxre  from  that  which  then  it 

d  is  nought  but  forgerie, 
please  the  eies  of  them  that 

>t  perfect  thingfs  but  in  a  glas: 
lasse  so  gay  that  it  can  blynd 
ght,  to  tlunke  g^ld  that  is  bras, 
seat  is  deepe  within  the  mynd, 
outward  shows,  but  inward 
lits  defynd. 

VI 

lall  I  in  all  antiquity 

atterne   finde,  where  may  be 

iraise  of  princely  Curtesie, 
If  e,  O  soveraine  Lady  Queene  ? 
3  minde,  as  in  a  mirrour  sheene, 
nd  with  her  brightnesse  doth 
e 

ill  which  thereon  fixed  beene; 
indeede  an  higher  name: 
low  to  high  uplifted  is  your 


vn 

me,  most  dreaded  Soveraine, 
ur  self  e  I  doe  this  vertue  bring, 
selfe  doe  it  returne  againe: 
3ccan  all  rivers  spring, 
jacke  repay  as  to  their  king: 
a  you  all  goodly  vertues  well 
which  round  about  you  ring, 
and  ladies,  which  about  you 

rae  your  court,  where  courte- 
:cell. 


CANTO    I 

re  saves  from  Maleffort 
Mozell  used  vylde : 
iranquish  Crudor,  and  doth  make 
Aa  wexe  more  mylde. 


leemcs,  men  Courtesie  doe  call, 
lere  most  uscth  to  abound; 
eemeth  that  in  ])rinces  hall 
ihould  be  plentifully  found, 
goodly  manners  is  the  ground, 
civill  conversation. 


Right  so  in  Faery  court  it  did  redound, 
Where  curteous  knights  and  ladies  most  did 

won 
Of  all  on  earth,  and  made  a  matchlesae 

paragon. 

II 

But  mongst  them  all  was  none  more  oourte- 

ous  knight 
Then  Calidore,  beloved  over  all: 
In  whom  it  seemes  that  gentlenesse  of 

spright 
And  manners  mylde  were  planted  natorall; 
To  which  he  adding  comely  guize  withall, 
And  gracious  speaoh,  did  steale  mens  hearts 

away. 
Nathlesse  thereto  he  was  full  stout  and  tall, 
And  well  approv*d  in  batteilous  affray, 
That  him  did  much  renowme,  and  far  his 

fame  display. 

in 

Ne  was  there  knight,  ne  was  there  lady 

foimd 
In  Faery  court,  but  him  did  deaie  embiraoe 
For  his  faire  usage  and  conditions  sound. 
The  which  in  all  mens  liking  gayned  place, 
And  with  the  greatest  purohast  greatest 

grace: 
Which  he  could  wisely  use,  and  well  apply, 
To  please  the  best,  anid  th'  evill  to  embase: 
For  he  loathd  leasing  and  base  flattery, 
And  loved  simple  truth  and  stedfast  hon- 
esty. 

IV 

And  now  he  was  in  travell  on  his  way, 
Uppon  an  hard  adventure  sore  bestad, 
Whenas  by  chaunce  he  met  upppn  a  day 
With  Arteeall,  returning  yet  nalfe  sad 
From  his  late  conquest  which  he  gotten 

Who  whenas  each  of  other  had  a  sight, 

They  knew  them  selves,  and  both  tlwir  per- 
sons rad: 

When  Calidore  thus  first:  *Haile,  noblest 
knight 

Of  all  this  day  on  ground  that  breathen  liv- 
ing spright  T 


<  Now  tell,  if  please  you,  of  the  good  sno- 
cesse 

Which  ye  have  had  in  your  late  enter- 
prize.' 
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To  whom  Sir  Artegall  gan  to  expresse 
His  whole  exploite  and  valorous  emprize, 
In  order  as  it  did  to  hiin  arize. 

*  Nowy  happy  man ! '  sayd  then  Sir  Cali- 

dore, 

*  Which  have,  so  goodly  as  ye  can  deyizcy 
A.tchiev'd  so  hard  a  quest  as  few  before; 
That  shall  you  most  renowmed  make  for 

evermore. 

VI 

^  But  where  ye  ended  have,  now  I  begin 
To    tread    an    endlesse    trace,   withouten 

guyde. 
Or  g^ood  direction  how  to  enter  in, 
Or  how  to  issue  forth  in  waies  untryde. 
In  perils  strange,  in  labours  long  and  wide, 
In  which  although  good  fortune  me  befall, 
Yet  shall  it  not  by  none  be  testifyde.' 

*  What  is  that  quest,*  quoth  then  Sir  Arte- 

gall, 
'  That  you  into  such  perils  presently  doth 
caU?' 

VII 

'The  Blattant  Beast,'  quoth  he,  'I  doe 

pursew, 
And    through  the   world   incessantly  doe 

chase, 
Till  I  him  overtake,  or  else  subdew: 
Yet  know  I  not  or  how  or  in  wliat  place 
To  find  him  out,  yet  still  I  forwara  trace.' 
'  What  is  that  tihittant  Beast  ? '  then  he 

replide. 
'  It  is  a  monster  bred  of  hellishe  race,' 
Then  answerd  he,  'which  often  hath  an- 

novd 
Good  knights  and  ladies  true,  and  many 

else  dcstroyd. 

VIII 

*  Of  Cerberus  whilome  he  was  begot, 
And  fell  Chimsera  in  her  darkesome  den, 
Through  fowlc   commixture  of  his  filthy 

blot; 
Where  he   was  fostred  long  in    Stygian 

fen, 
Till  he  to  perfect  ripenesse  grew,  and  then 
Into  this  wicked  world  he  forth  was  sent. 
To  be  the  plague  and  scourge  of  wretched 

men: 
Wliom  with  vile  tongue  and  venemous  in- 
tent 
He  sore  doth  wound,  and  bite,  and  cruelly 
torment.' 


IX 

*Then,   since   the   Salvage  IsUnd  I  « 

leave,' 
Sayd  Artegall,  <  I  such  a  beast  did  see, 
The  wUch  did  seeme a  thoownd  toDgMt 

have. 
That  all  in  spight  and  malice  did  apee, 
With  w^hich  he  bayd  and  loudly  btikft  i 

mee. 
As  if  that  he  attonce  would  me  devoon. 
But  I,  that  knew  my  selfe  from  peril) 
Did   nought   regard    hb  malice  : 

powre, 
But  he  the  more  his  wicked  poyaon  ft 

did  poure.' 


<  That  surely  is  that  beast,'  saide  Calii 
'Which  I   pursue,  of   whom  I  am  i 

glad 
To  heare  these  tidings,  which  of  none  ann 
Through  all  my  weary  travell  I  have 
Yet  now  some  hope  your  words         » 

add.' 
'Now  God   you   speed,'  quoth  then  Sir 

Artegall, 

<  And  kcepe  your  body  from  the  damgv 

drad: 
For  ye  have  much  adoe  to  deale  withal' 
So  both  tooke  goodly  leave,  and  puteJ 

severall. 

XI 

Sir  Calidore  thence  travelled  not  loB^ 
When  as  by  chaunce  a  comely  squire  h 

found. 
That  thorough  some  more  mighty  eaenuci 

wrong 
Both  hand  and  foote  unto  a  tree  was  boon: 
Who,  seeing  him  from  farre,  witb  pitw* 

sound 
Of  his  shrill  cries  him  called  to  his  ude< 
To  whom   approching,  in   that  pained 

stound 
When  he  him  saw,  for  no  demamdi  >■* 

staide. 
But  first  him  losde,  and  afterwazda  tlna  ^ 

him  saide: 

xn 

'  Unhappy  squire  !  what  bard  miabap  t^ 

brought 
Into  this  bay  of  perill  and  disgxaee  ? 
What  cruell  hand  thy  wretched  tinaldoi'' 

virrought, 
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thee  captyved  in  this  shamefull 
place?' 

whom  he  answerd  thus:  'My  haplesse 
case 

lot  occasiond  through  my  misdesert, 

i  through  misfortune,  which  did  me 
ahase 

)o  this  shame,  and  my  yoimg  hope  sub- 
vert, 

I  that  I  in  her  guilef  ull  traines  was  well 
expert. 

xm 

>t  farre  from  hence,  uppon  yond  rocky 

hUl, 
rd  by  a  streight  there  stands  a  castle 

strong, 
lich  doth  observe  a  custome  lewd  and 

ill, 
d  it  hath  long  mayutaind  with  mighty 

wrong: 
r  may  no  knight  nor  lady  passe  along 
at  way,  (and  yet  they  needs  must  passe 

that  way, 
'  reason    of    the    streight,    and    rocks 

among,) 
tt  they  that  ladies  lockes  doe  shave  away, 
id  that  knights  herd  for  toll,  which  they 

for  passage  pay.' 

XIV 

^  shamefull  use  as  ever  I  did  heare,' 
vd  Calidore,  *  and  to  be  overthrowne. 
by  what  meanes  did  they  at  first  it 

reare, 
k1  for  what  cause  ?  tell,  if  thou  have  it 

knowne.* 
fd  then  that  squire  :  <  The  lady  which 

doth  owne 
is  castle  is  by  name  Briana  bight; 
en  which  a  prouder  lady  liveth  none: 
i  long  time  hath  deare  lov*d  a  doughty 

knight, 
d  sought  to  win  his  love   by  all  the 

meanes  she  might. 

XV 

is  name  is  Crudor;  who,  through  high 

disdaine 
1  proud  despight  of  his  selfe  pleasing 

mynd, 
^nsed  hath  to  yeeld  her  love  againe, 
till  a  mantle  she  for  him  doe  fynd, 
th  beards  of  knights  and  locks  of  ladies 

lynd. 


Which  to  jjTovide,  she  hath  this  castle  dight, 
And  therem  hath  a  seneschall  assynd, 
Cald  Maleffort,  a  man  of  mickle  might, 
Who  executes  her  wicked  will,  with  worse 
despight. 

XVI 

<  He  this  same  day,  as  I  that  way  did  oome 
With  a  faire  damzell,  my  beloved  deaie. 
In  execution  of  her  lawlesse  doome, 
Did  set  uppon  us  fijmg  both  for  feare: 
For  little  Dootes  against  him  hand  to  reare. 
Me  first  he  tooke,  unhable  to  withstond. 
And  whiles  he  her  pursued  every  where, 
Till  his  retume  unto  this  tree  he  bond: 
Ne  wote  I  surely,  whether  her  he  yet  have 
fond.' 

xvn 

Thus  whiles  they  spake,  they  heard  a  roe- 
full  shrieke 
Of  one  loud  crying,  which  they  streight 

way  ghest 
That  it  was  she,  the  which  for  hcjlpe  did 

seeke. 
Tho  lookine  up  unto  the  cry  to  lest, 
They  saw  &at  carle  from  f arre,  with  hand 

unblest 
Hayling  that  mayden  by  the  yellow  heare. 
That  all  her  garments  from  her  snowy  brest. 
And  from  her  head  her  lockes  he  nigh  did 

teare, 
Ne  would  he  spare  for  pitty,  nor  zefraine 
for  feare. 

xvni 

Which  Laynous  sight  when  Calidore  be- 
held, 
Eftsoones  he  loosd  that  squire,  and  so  him 

left. 
With  hearts  dismay  and   inward  dolour 

queld, 
For  to  pursue  that  villaine,  which  had  reft 
That  piteous  spoile  by  so  injurious  theft. 
Whom  overtaking,  loude  to  him  he  oryde: 
*  Leave,  faytor,  quickely  that  misgotten 

weft 
To  him  that  hath  it  bettor  justifyde. 
And  tume  thee  soone  to  him  of  vrhxaa  thou 
art  defyde.' 

XDC 

Who  hearkning  to  that  Toice,  him  aelfb 

upreard, 
And  seemg  him  so  fiercely  towmidei  nuJup 
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Against  Lim  stoutly  ran,  as  nought  af  card, 
But  rather  more  emiig'd  for  those  words 

sake; 
And   with  steme   count'naunce  thus   unto 

him  sjiakc: 
*  Art  thou  the  caytivc  tliat  defyest  me, 
And  for  this  mayd,  whose  party  thou  doest 

take, 
Wilt  give  thy  beard,  though  it  but   little 

bee? 
Yet  shall  it  not  her  lockes  for  raunsomo 

fro  me  free.* 

XX 

With  that  he  fierc^ely  at  him  flew,  and  layd 
On  hideous   strokes  with  most  importune 

might, 
That  oft  lie  made  liim  stfigger  as  unstayd, 
And  oft  reouile  to  shumie  his  sluirpe  de- 

Bpight. 
Hut  Calidoro,  tliat  was  well  skild  in  fight, 
Him   long   forbot'c,  and    still   his    spirite 

si)iir'd, 
Lying  in  waito,  how  him  he  damailge  might. 
Hut  when  he  felt  him  shrinke,  and  come  to 

ward. 
He  greater  grew,  and  gan  to  drive  at  him 

more  hard. 

XXI 

Like  as  a  water  streame,  whose  swelling 

pourse 
Shall  drive  a  mill,  within  strong  bancks  is 

pent. 
And  lon^  restraynod  of  his  ready  coiirse; 
Si»  soone  as  ]»a8sjig<»  is  unto  him  lent, 
Hreakes  forth,  and  makes   his  way  more 

violent: 
Such  was  the  furv  of  Sir  Calidoro, 
When  once  he  felt  his  fo(>m:iii  to  reU»nt; 
He  tiereely  him  imu'shM,  and  pressed  sore, 
Who   as  he  still  deenvd,  so  he  cnereased 

more. 

XX  r  I 

Tlie    heavy    bunlen   of    whose    dreadful! 

might 
When  as  the  carle  no  longer  could  sustaine, 
His  heart  gan  faint,  and  streight  he  tooke 

his  flight 
Toward  the  castle,  whore,  if  need  oonstrainc, 
His  hoiM*  of  refuge  used  to  rf>maine. 
Whom  Calidore  perceiving  fast  to  flie, 
He  him  pursu*d  and  clmced  through  the 

plaine, 


That  he  for  dread  of  death  gan  londe  li 


cne 


Unto  the  ward,  to  open  to  him  hastiUe. 


XXIU 

They  from  the  wall  him  seeing  so  agfcut, 
The  gate  soone  o|)ened  to  receive  him  ioi 
Hut  Calidore  did  follow  hiui  so  fast, 
That  even  m  the  porch  he  hiiu  did  win, 
And  cleft  his  head  asimder  to  his  chin. 
The  cai*kas8e,  tumbling  downe  vitliin  the 

dore. 
Did  choke  the  entrannce  with  a  lumpe  of 

sin, 
That  it  could  not  be  shut,  whilest  Calito 
Did  enter  in,  and  slew  the  porter  on  tlie 

flore. 

XXIV 

With  that  the  rest,  the  which  the  east!e 

kept, 
About  him  flockt,  and  hard  at  him  did  hr; 
Hut  he  tliem  all  from  him  full  lightly  svepti 
As  doth  a  steare,  in  heat  of  sommen  dty, 
With  his  long  taile  the  bryzcs  brush  tns. 
Thence  (lassing  forth,  into  the  liall  hectiMi 
Where  of  the  lady  selfe  in  sad  dlsmar 
He  was  ymett,  who  witli  imcomely  shantf 
Gan  him  salute,  and  fowle  upbrayd  vitk 

faulty  blame. 

XXV 

'False  traytor  knight,'  sayd  she,  *nokniglit 

at  all. 
Hut  scome  of  armes,  that  hast  with  gmltr 

luuid 
Murdred  my  men,  and  slaine  my  seneKhftll; 
Now  comest  thou  to  rob  my  house  uniuandi 
And   s}M>ilo   my  selfe,  that  can  not  thee 

withstand  ? 
Yet  doubt  thou  not,  but  that  some  better 

knight 
Then  thou,  that  sluill  thy  treason  xaAif' 

stand, 
Will  it  avenge,  .ind  pay  thee  with  thy  rigbt^ 
And  if  none  do,  yet  sliame  shal  thee  witb 

shame  reqiught' 

XXVI 

Much  was  the  knight  abashed  at  that  word; 
Yet  answerd  thiw:  '  Not  unto  me  the  shamCt 
Hut  to  the  sliamefull  doer  it  afford. 
Hloud  is  no  blemish;  for  it  is  no  blame 
To  ]umish  those  that  doe  desenre  the  same; 
Hut  they  tliat  breake  bands  of  civilitiei 
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wicked  customes  make,  those  doe  de- 
fame 

I  noble  armes  and  gentle  curtesie. 
rreater  shame  to  man  then  inhuman!- 

tie. 

XXVII 

;n  doe  your  selfe,  for  dread  of  shame, 

forgoe 
evill  manner  which  ye  here  maintaine, 
doe  in  stead  thereof  ipild  ciirt'sie  showe 

II  that  passe.  That  sliall  you  glory  gaine 
e  then  his  love,  wliich  thus  ye  seeke 

t'  obtaine.' 

jrewith  all  full  of  wrath,  she  thus  re- 
plyde : 

e  recreant  1  know  that  I  doe  much  dis- 
daine 

courteous  lore,  that  doest  my  love  de- 
ride, 

D  scomes  thy  ydle  scofFe,  and  bids  thee 
be  defyde.' 

XXVIII 

take  defiaunce  at  a  ladies  word,' 

th  he,  *  I  hold  it  no  mdignity ; 

were  he  here,  that  would  it  with  his 

sword 
tt,  perhaps  he  mote  it  deare  aby.* 
wherd,'  quoth  she,  *  were  not  that  thou 

wouldst  fly 
he  doe  come,  he  should   be  soone  in 

place.' 
I  doe  so,*  sayd  he,  *  then  liberty 
ive  to  you,  for  aye  me  to  disgrace 
b  all  those  shames  that  erst  ye  spake 

me  to  deface.* 

XXIX 

b  that  a  dwarfe  she  cald  to  her  in  hast, 
taking  from  her  hand  a  ring  of  gould, 
•ivy  token  which  betweene  them  past, 
him  to  flie  with  all  the  speed  he  could 
>rudor,  and  desire  him  that  he  would 
chsafe  to  reskue  her  against  a  knight, 
)  through  strong   powre  had  now  her 

self  in  hould, 
ing  late  slainc  her  seneschall  in  fight, 
all  her  people  murdred  with  outragious 

might. 

XXX 

dwarfe  his  way  did  hast,  and  went  all 

ni^ht; 
Calidore  did  with  her  there  abyde 


The  comming  of  that  so  much  threatned 

knight; 
Where  that  discourteous  dame  with  scorn- 
full  pryde 
And  fowle  entreaty  him  indignifyde. 
That  yron  heart  it  hardly  could  sustaine: 
Yet  he,  that  could  his  wrath  full  wisely 

guyde. 
Did  well  endure  her  womanish  disdaine, 
And  did  him  selfe  from  fraile  impatience 
refraiue. 

XXXI 

The  morrow  next,  before  the  lampe  of  light 
Above  the  earth  upreard  his  flammg  head, 
The  dwarfe,  which  bore  that  message  to 

her  knight, 
Brought  aunswere  backe,  that  ere  he  tasted 
•  bread 

He  would  her  succour,  and  alive  or  dead 
Her  foe  deliver  up  into  her  hand: 
Therefore  he  wild  her  doe  away  all  dread; 
And  that  of  him  she  mote  assured  stand, 
He  sent  to  her  his  basenet,  as  a  faithfull 

band. 

xxxn 

Thereof  full  blyth  the  lady  streight  became. 
And  g^n  t'  augment  her  bittemesse  much 

more: 
Yet  no  whit  more  appalled  for  the  same, 
Ne  ought  dismayed  was  Sir  Calidore, 
But  rather  did  more  chearef  ull  seeme  there- 

fore; 
And  having  soone  his  armes  about  him  dight, 
Did  issue  forth,  to  meete  his  foe  afore; 
Where  long  he  stayed  not,  when  as  a  knight 
He  spide  come  pricking  on  with  al  his  powre 

and  might. 

xxxm 

Well  weend  he  streight,  that  he  should  be 

the  same 
Which  tooke  in  hand  her  qunrrell  to  main- 

taine; 
Ne  stayd  to  aske  if  it  were  he  by  name, 
But  coucht  his  speare,  and  ran  at  him 

amaine. 
They  bene  ymett  in  middest  of  the  plaine, 
With  so  fell  fury  and  dispiteous  forse, 
That  neither  could  the  others  stroke  sus- 
taine, 
But  rudely  rowld  to  gpronnd  both  man  and 

horse. 
Neither  of  other  taking  pitty  nor  remorse. 
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xxxrv 

But  Calidore  uprose  againe  full  light, 
Whiles  yet  his  foe  lay  fast  in  sencelesso 

sound; 
Yet  would  he  not  him  hurt,  although  ho 

might: 
For  shame  he  weend  a  sleeping  wight  to 

wound. 
But  when  Briana  saw  that  drery  stound, 
There  where  she  stood  uppon  the  oiistle  wall, 
She  deem'd  him  sure  to  have  bene  dead  on 

ground, 
And  made  such  piteous  mourning  therewith- 
all, 
That  from  the  battlements  she  ready  seem'd 
to  fall. 

XXXV 

Xathlesse  at  length  him  self  c  he  did  uprca^ 
In  lustlesse  wise,  as  if  ng:iuist  his  will. 
Ere  he  had  slept  his  till,  he  wakt'ued  were, 
And  g:m  to  stretch  his  limbs;  which  feel- 
ing ill 
Of  his  late  fall,  a  while  he  rested  still: 
But  when  he  saw  his  foe  before  in  vew. 
He  shooke  off   luskishnesse,  and  courage 

chill 
Kindling  a  fresh,  gan  battel  1  to  renew. 
To  prove  if  better  footo  then  horsebacke 
would  enscw. 

xxx\T 

There  then  l)Cgan  a  fcarefull  cruoll  fray 
Betwixt  them  two,  for  maystery  of  might: 
For  botli  were  wondrous  practicke  in  that 

l>lay, 
And  passing  well  expert  in  single  fight. 
And  both  inHamM  with  furious  despight: 
Which  as  it  still  encreast,  so  still  incivast 
Their  cruell  strokes  and  terriljle  affright; 
Xe  once  for  rutli  their  rigour  they  releast, 
Ne  once  to  bi'eath  a  while  their  tuigers  tem- 
pest ceast. 

XXXVII 

Thus  long  they  trae'd  and  traverst  to  and 
fro, 

And  tryde  all  waics,  how  each  mote  en- 
trance make 

Into  the  I'tV  of  his  malignant  foe; 

They  hewM  their  helmes,  and  plates asimder 
brake, 

As  they  had  |M)tshares  bene;  for  nought 
mote  slake 

Their  greedy  vengeaunces,  but  goary  blood; 


That  at  the  last  like  to  a  purple  like 
Of  bloudy  gore  congeal'd  about  them  itooi 
Which  from  their  nven  sides  forth  gu 
like  a  flood. 

xxxvm 

At  length  it  chaunst  that  both  their  hudi 

on  hie 
At  once  did  heave,  with  all  their  powre  ud 

might, 
Thinking  the  utmost  of  their  force  to  trie, 
And  prove  the  flnall  fortune  of  the  figbt: 
But  Calidore,  that  ^'as  more  quicke  of  ligh^ 
And  nimbler  handed  tlien  his  enemie, 
Prevented  him    before  his    stroke  could 

light. 
And  on  the  helmet  smote  him  formerlie, 
That  made  him  stoupe  to    ground  irtt 

meeke  humilitie. 

XXXIX 

And  ere  he  could  recover  foot  againe, 
He  following  that  faire  advantage  fast 
His  stroke  redoubled  with  such  might 

mainc. 
That  him  upon  the  ground  he  groreliug 

east; 
And  leaping  to  him  light,  would  havt 

last 
His  helme,  to  make  nnto  his  vengeance  my. 
Who,  seeing  in  what  daimger  he  was  plast, 
Crydc  out :  *  Ah  mercie,  sir  I  doe  me  noC 

slay, 
But  save  my  life,  which  lot  before  yon 

foot  doth  lay.' 

XL 

With  that  his  mortall  hand  a  while  he 

stayd, 
And  having  somewliat  calm'd  his  wrsthfuU 

heat 
With  goodly  patience,  thus  he  to  him  nyd: 

*  And  is  the  boast  of  that  proud  ladies  threiti 
That  menaced  me  from  the  field  to  best, 
Now  brouglit  to  this  ?     By  this  now  uaj 

ye  leamc. 
Strangers  no  more  so  rudely  to  intrest, 
But  put  away  proud  looke,  and  usage  sten^ 
The  which  slial  nought  to  you  but  fonk 

dishonor  yeame. 

XLI 

*  For  nothing  is  more  blamefull  to  a  knight. 
That  court'sie  doth  as  well  ai  armes  juv- 

fesse, 
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ong  and  fortunate  in  fight, 
roch  of  pride  and  cruelnesse. 
eeketh  others  to  suppresse, 
t  learnd  him  sclfe  first  to  sub- 

ayle,  and  fidl  of  fieklenesse, 
rtunes  chance,  still  chaunging 

>  day  to  me  to  morrow  may  to 


XLII 

)t  mercie  mito  others  shew, 
mercy  ever  hope  to  have  ? 
witli  his   owne  is  right  and 

mercie  now  doe  need  to  crave, 
ut,  your  hopelesse  life  to  save; 
conditions,  which  I  will  pro- 

• 

e  better  shall  your  selfe  be- 
lt knights,  whereso  on  ground; 
e  Ladies  ayde  in  every  stead 
ound.' 

XLIII 

1  man,  that  all  this  while  did 

death,  his  beasts  did  gladly 

to  performe  his  precept  well, 
ver  else  he  would  r('({uere. 
m  to  rise,  he  made  him  swcare 

2  sword,  and   by   the    crosse 

iia  for  his  loving  fere, 

>wro  or  composition; 

e  his  former  foule  condition. 

XLIV 

?epting,  and  with  fnithfull  oth 

selfe  most  fimiely  to  obay, 

how  ever  liefe  or  loth, 

►  him  true  fealtie  for  aye. 

e  cald  from  sorrowf ull  dismay 

na,  which  all  this  beheld: 

g  fortli  vet  full  of  late  affray, 

upcheani,  and  te  her  teld 

»rd,  to  wliich  he  Crudor  had 

Id. 

XLV 

now  more  glad  tlien  sory  earst, 
!  witli  infinite  affect 


For  his  ezceedine  courtesie,  that  pearst 
Her  stubbomo  nart  with    inward   deepe 

effect, 
Before  hb  feet  her  selfe  she  did  project, 
And  him  adoring  as  her  lives  deare  lordy 
With  all  due  th^ikes  and  dutifull  respect, 
Her  selfe  acknowledged  bound  for  that  ac- 
cord. 
By  which  he  had  to  her  both  life  and  love 
restord. 

XLVI 

So  all  returning  to  the  castle  glad. 
Most  joyfully  she  them  did  entertaine, 
Where  goodly  glee  and  feast  to  them  she 

made. 
To  shew  her  thankefull  mind  and  meaning 

faine. 
By  all  the  meanes  she  mote  it  best  explaine: 
And  after  all,  unto  Sir  Calidore 
She  freely  gave  that  castle  for  his  paine, 
And  her  sefie  bound  to  him  for  evermore; 
So  wondrously  now  chaung*d  from  that  the 

was  afore. 

XLvn 

But  Calidore  himselfe  would  not  retaine 
Nor  land  nor  fee,  for  hyre  of  his  good  deede^ 
But  gave  them  streight  unto  that  squire 

againe. 
Whom  mm  her  seneschall  he  lately  freed. 
And  to  his  damzell,  as  their  rightfull  meed, 
For  recompence  of  all  their  former  wrong: 
There  he  remaind  with  them  right  well 

agreed. 
Till  of  his  wonnds  he  wexed    hole  and 

strong. 
And  then  to  his  first  quest  he  passed  fortb 

along. 


CANTO   II 

Calidore  tees  yotnig  Trittrtm  dij 
A  proiid,  diflcoaiteoua  knight : 

He  makM  him  squire,  mnd  ox  him 
His  state  and  present  plight. 


What  vertue  is  so  fitting  forakniffht, 
Or  for  a  ladie  whom  a  knight  shomd  loire^ 
As  curtesie,  to  beare  themselves  aright 
To  all  of  each  degree,  as  doth  behove  ? 
For  whether  they  be  placed  high  above, 
Or  low  beneath,  yet  ought  uiey  well  to 
know 
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Their  good,  tiiat  none  them  rightly  may 
reprove 

Of  nideuesse,  for  not  yeelding  what  they 
owe: 

Great  skill  it  is  such  duties  timely  to  be- 
stow. 

II 

Thereto  great  helpe  Dame  Nature  selfe 
doth  lend: 

For  some  so  goodly  gratious  are  by  kind, 

That  every  action  aoth  them  much  com- 
mend, 

And  in  the  eyes  of  men  g^at  liking  find; 

Which  others,  that  have  greater  skill  in 
mind, 

Though  they  enforce  themselves,  cannot 
attaine. 

For  everie  thing,  to  which  one  is  inclined. 

Doth  best  become,  and  greatest  grace  doth 
gainc: 

Yet  praise  likewise  deserve  good  thewes, 
enforst  with  jiaine. 

Ill 

That  well  in  courteous  Calidore  appeares, 
Whose  every  deed  and  word  tliat  he  did 

say 
Was  like  enchantment,  that  through  both 

the  eares 
And   both   the   eyes  did   steale   the   hart 

away. 
He  now  againe  is  on  his  former  way, 
To   follow   his   first    quest,   when    as    he 

spyde 
A  tall  young  man  from  thence  not  farre 

away, 
Fighting  on  foot,  as  well  he  him  descryde, 
Against   an   armed    knight,    that   did   on 

horsebacke  ryde. 

IV 

And  them  beside,  a  ladie  faire  he  saw, 
Stinding  alone  on  foot,  in  foule  array: 
To  whom  himselfe  he  hastily  did  draw, 
To  weet  the  cause  of  so  uncomely  fray, 
And  to  depart  them,  if  so  be  he  may. 
But  ere  he  came  in  place,  that  youth  had 

kild 
That  armed  knight,  that  low  on  ground  he 

lay; 
Which  when  he  saw,  his  hart  was  inly 

child 
With  great  amazement,  and  hb  thought 

with  wonder  fild. 


Him  stedfastly  he  markt,  and  saw  to  bee 
A  goodly  youth  of  amiable  grace. 
Yet  but  a  slender  slip,  that  scarse  did  see 
Yet  seventeeue  y eares,  but  tall  and  ixat  d 

face. 
That  sure  he  deem'd  him  borne  of  noUt 

race. 
All  in  a  woodmans  jacket  be  was  dad 
Of   Lineolne    greene,   belayd  with  sOTcr 

lace; 
And  on  his  head  an  hood  with  aglets  ipni 
And  by  his  side  his  hunters  home  he  buy- 
ing had. 

VI 

Buskins  he  wore  of  costliest  cordwajnet 
Pinckt  upon  gold,  and  paled  part  per  {ati 
As  then  the  guize  was  for  eacn  ge 

swayue ; 
In  his  right  haiid  he  held  a  tremblmgdaHi 
Whose  fellow  he  before  had  sent  apart; 
And   in   his  left  he   held  a  sharpe  bore- 

speare. 
With  which  he  wont  to  lannch  the 

hart 
Of  many  a  lyon  and  of  many  a  beare, 
That  first  unto  his  hand  in  chaae  did  bi^ 

pen  neare. 

vn 

Whom  Calidore  awhile  well  having vevcdi 
At  length  bespake:   'What  meanei  tbi^ 

gentle  swaine  ? 
Why  hath  thv  hand  too  bold  it  selfe  eo- 

brewed 
In  blood  of  knight,  the  which  by  thee  ii 

slaine, 
By  thee  no  knight;  which  aimes  impop" 

eth  plaine  ? ' 
<  Certes,'  said  he, '  loth  were  I  to  have  bro- 
ken 
The  law  of  armes;  yet  breake  it  ihoiU 

againe, 
Rather  then  let  my  selfe  of  wight  be  itr> 

ken, 
So  long  as  these  two  armes  were  aUe  to  be 

wroken. 

vm 

*  For  not  I  him,  as  this  his  ladie  here 
Mav  witnesse  well,  did  offer  first  to  wiMfr 
Ne  surely  thus  unarmed  I  likelr  were;   , 
But  he  me  first,  through  prioe  tad  p*^ 
sance  strong 
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mowing  what  to  armes  doth 

;  blame/  then  said  Sir  Cali- 

knight  a  wight  unarm'd  to 

d,  thou  gentle  chyld,  where- 

two   began   this  strife   and 
aprore.* 

IX 
sooth,*  said  he,  'to  you  de- 
ter yeares  are  yet  unfit 
weight,  or  worke  of  greater 

dayes  and  bend  my  carelesse 

ace,  where  I  thereon  may  hit 

rest  and  wyld  wooddie  raino: 

I  day  I  was  enraimging  it, 

ueete  this  knight,  who  there 

ine, 

1  this  ladie,  passing  on  the 


IS  ye  did  see,  on  horsebacke 

idic,  (that  him  ill  became,) 
eet  by  his  horse  side  did  pas 
ke  and   thin,  uutit  for  any 

ent,   more    to   increase    his 

agp^ed,  as  she  needs  mote  so, 
[)eare,  tliat  was  to  him  g^reat 

3  her  forward,  and  inforce  to 

im  in  vaine,  and  making  pit- 

KJ. 

XI 

I  saw,  as  they  me  passed 

ovcd  in  indignant  mind, 
ime  him  for  such  cruelty 
ie,  whom  with  usage  kind 
ild  have  taken  up  behind, 
wroth,  and  full  of  proud  dis- 

:  scome,  that  I  such  fault  did 


And  me  in  lieu  thereof  revil'd  againe, 
Threatning  to  chastize  me,  aa  doth  t'  a 
chyld  pertaine. 

XII 

<  Which  I  no  lesse  diBdayning,  baoke  re* 

turned 
His  scomef  ull  taunts  onto  his  teeth  againe, 
That  he  streight  way  with  haughtie  cnoler 

burned, 
And  with  his  speare  strooke  me  one  stroke 

or  twaine; 
Which  I  enforst  to  beare,  though  to  my 

peine, 
Cast  to  requite,  and  with  a  slender  dart. 
Fellow  of  this  I  beare,  throwne  not  in 

vaine, 
Strooke  him,  as  seemeth,  underneath  the 

hart. 
That  through  the  woond  his  spirit  shortly 

did  depart' 

•xm 

Much  did  Sir  Calidore  admyre  his  speach 
Tempred  so  well,  but  more  admyr'd  the 

stroke 
That  through  the  mayles  had  made  so 

strong  a  breach 
Into  his  hart,  and  had  so  stemely  wroke 
Hb  wrath  on  him  that  first  oooasion  broke. 
Yet  rested  not,  but  further  gan  inanire 
Of  that  same  ladie,  whether  what  ne  spoke 
Were  soothly  so,  and  that  th'  nnrighteons  ire 
Of  her  owne  knight  had  given  him  his  owne 

due  hire. 

XIV 

Of  all  which  when  as  she  conid  nought  deny, 
But  deard  that  stripling  of  th'  imputed 

blame, 
Sayd  then  Sir  Calidore  :  '  Neither  will  I 
Him  charge  with  guilt,  but  rather  doe  quite 

clame: 
For  what  he  spake,  for  you  he  spake  it, 

dame; 
And  what  he  did,  he  did  him  selfe  to  save: 
Against  both  which  that  knight  wrought 

knightlesse  shame. 
For  knights  and  all  men  this  by  nature  have. 
Towards  all  womenkind  them  khidly  to  be* 

have. 

XV 

'  But  sith  that  he  is  gone  irrevoeaUei 
Please  it  you,  kdie,  to  us  to  anad. 
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Wliat  cause  could  make  him  so  dishonour- 
able, 
To  drive  you  so  on  foot,  unfit  to  tread 
And  lackev  bv  him,  gainst  all  womanhead  ? ' 
*  Certes,  sir  knight,'  sayd  she,  *  full  loth  I 

were 
To  ra^'sc  a  lyving  blame  against  the  dead: 
But  smoe  it  me  concemes,  my  selfe  to  clere, 
I  will   the  truth  discover,  as   it  chamist 
whylere. 

<  This  day,  as  he  and  I  together  roade 
Upon  our  way,  to  which  we  weren  bent. 
We  cliaunst  to  come  foreby  a  covert  glade 
Within  a  wo(h1,  whereas  a  ladie  gent 
8atu  with  a  knight  in  joyous  jolliment 
Of  their  franke  loves,  free  from  all  gealous 

spycs: 
Faire  was  the  ladie  sure,  that  mote  content 
An  hart  not  carried  with  too  curious  eves, 
And  unto  him  did  shew  all  lovely  courtesyes. 

X\7I 

'  Whom  when  my  knight  did  sec  so  lovely 

faire, 
He  inlv  gan  her  lover  to  envy. 
And  wLsh  that  he  part  of  his  spoyle  might 

share. 
Whereto  when  as  my  presence  he  did  spy 
1  o  he  a  let,  ho  Iviid  me  by  and  bv 
For  to  alight:  but  when  as  I  was  loth 
My  loves  owue  part  to  leave  so  suddenly. 
He  with  strttug  liand  down  from  his  steed 

me  throw'th, 
And  with  presumpteous  powre  against  that 

knight  straight  go^th. 

X\1II 

'  Unarmed  all  was  the  knight,  as  tben  more 

meeto 
For  ladies  service  and  for  loves  delight. 
Then  fearing  any  fooman  there  to  meete: 
Whereof  he  taking  oddes,  streight  bids  him 

dight 
Himselfe  to  yeeld  his  love,  or  else  to  fight. 
Whereat  the  other  starting  up  dismayd. 
Yet  boldlv  answered,  as  he  rightly  might, 
To  leave  liis  love  he  should  be  ill  apavd, 
In  which  he  had  good  right  gaynst  all  that 

it  gainesayd. 


.1 


XTX 


'  Yet  since  he  was  not  presently  in  plight 
Her  to  defend,  or  his  to  justifie, 


He  him  requested,  as  he  was  a  kmght, 
To  lend  him  day  his  better  right  to  trie, 
Or  stay  till  he  his  armes,  which  mn 

thereby, 
Might  lightly  fetch.  But  he  was  fieiee 

whot, 
Ne  time  would  g^ve,  nor  any  termes  ftbr* 
But  at  him  Hew,  and  with  his  speue 

smot; 
From  which  to  thinke  to  save  himselfe  'i 

booted  not. 

XX 

*  Meane  while  his  ladie,  which  this  onti 

saw, 
Whilest  they    together   for  the  qwicf 

strove. 
Into  the  covert  did  her  selfe  withditw. 
And  closely  hid  her  selfe  within  the  grore. 
My  knight  hers  soone,  as  seemes,  to  diun- 

ger  drove 
And  left  sore  wounded:  bnt  when  ha 

mist, 
He  woxe  halfe  mad,  and  in  that  xage  gn 

rove 
And  range  through  all  the  wood,  when  n 

he  wist 
She  hidden  was,  and  sought  her  lo  kmgtf 

him  list. 

XXI 

'But  when  as  her  he  by  no  meanei  eoold 

find. 
After  lone  search  and  chanff,  he  tan/i 

backe 
Unto  the  place  where  me  he  left  behind: 
There  gan  he  me  to  curse  and  ban,  for  hcke 
Of  that  faire  bootie,  and  with  bitter  wneki 
To  wreake  on  me  the  guilt  of  Iiif  ovM 

wrong. 
Of  all  which  I  yet  ^lad  to  beare  ihtvu^ 
Strove  to  appease  hma,  and  peiswadedkifj 
But  still  his  passion  g^w  more  violeat  tfd 

strong. 

xxn 

*  Then  as  it  were  t*  avenge  his  wmdiM00^ 
When  forward  we  should  fare,  be  fist  f^ 

fused 
To  take  me  ap  (^  this  young  man  did  ic*^ 
Upon  his  steed,  for  no  jost  cause  ■'^''"''^ 
Bnt  forst  to  trot  on  foot,  and  foide  niMi^ 
Pounching  me  with  the  hatt  CDd  of  ^ 

speare, 
In  vaine  complayning  to  be  so  abused; 
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he  regarded  neither  playnt  nor  teare, 
more  enforst  my  paine,  the  more  my 
plaints  to  heare. 

xxin 

passed  we,  till  this  young  man  us  met, 
oeing  moov'd  with  pittie  of  my  plight, 
ce,  as  was  meet,  for  ease  of  my  regret: 
jreof  befell  what  now  is  in  your  sight.' 
w  sure,'  then  said  Sir  Calidore,  *  and 

right 
seemes,  that  him  befell  by  his  owne 

fault: 
>  ever  thinkes  through  confidence  of 

might, 
hrough  support  of  count'nance  proud 

and  hault, 
nrong  the  weaker,  oft  f alles  in  his  owne 

assault.' 

XXIV 

n  turning  backe  imto  that  gentle  boy, 
ch  had  himself e  so  stoutly  well  acquit; 
Dg  his  face  so  lovely  sterue  and  coy, 
hearing  th'  answeres  of  bis  pregnant 

wit, 
3raysd  it  much,  and  much  admyred  it; 
b  sure  he  weend  him  borne  of  noble 

blood, 
!i  whom  those  graces  did  so  goodly  fit: 
when  he  long  had  him  beholding  stood, 
)arst  into  these  words,  as  to  him  seemed 

good: 

XXV 

re  gentle  swayne,  and  yet  as  stout  as 

fayre, 
b  in  these  woods  amongst  the  nymphs 

dost  wonne, 
ch  daily  may  to  thy  sweete  lookes  re- 
.  rayre, 

hey  are  wont  unto  Latonaes  sonne, 
T  his  chace  on  woodie  Cynthus  donne: 
1  may  I  certes  such  an  one  thee  read, 
)y  thy  worth  thou  worthily  hast  wonne, 
orelv  borne  of  some  heroicke  sead, 
thy  face  appeares  and  gratious 

({uodlyhead. 

XXVI 

b  should  it  not  displease  thee  it  to  tell, 
lease  tliou  in  these  woods  thy  self  e  oon- 

ceale 
love  amongst  the  woodie  gods  to  dwell,) 
raid  thy  selfe  require  thee  to  reveale, 


For  deare  affection  and  unfayned  zeale, 
Which  to  thy  noble  personage  I  beare. 
And  wish  thee  grow  in  worship  and  great 

weale. 
For  since  the  day  that  armes  I  first  did 

reare, 
I  never  saw  in  any  greater  hope  appears.' 

xxvn 

To  whom  then  thus  the  noble  youth:  *  May 

be, 
Sir  knight,  that,  by  discovering  my  estate, 
Harme  may  arise  unweeting  tmto  me; 
Nathelesse,  sith  ye  so  courteous  seemed 

late, 
To  you  I  will  not  feare  it  to  relate. 
Then  wote  ve  that  I  am  a  Briton  bome, 
Sonne  of  a  king,  how  ever  thorough  &ite 
Or  fortune  I  my  countrie  have  forlome, 
And  lost  the  crowne  which  should  my  bead 

by  right  adome. 

xxvra 

'  And  Tristram  is  my  name,  the  onely  heiie 
Of  good  Kinfif  Meliogras,  which  dkl  ravne 
In  Comewale,  till  that  he  through  lives 

despeire 
Untimely  dyde,  before  I  did  attaine 
Ripe  yeares  of  reason,  my  right  to  main- 

taine. 
After  whose  death,  his  brother  seeing  mee 
An  infant,  weake  a  kingdome  to  susSiine, 
Upon  him  tooke  the  roiall  high  degree, 
And  sent  me,  where  him  list,  instructed  for 

to  bee. 

XXIX 

*  The  widow  queene,  my  mother,  which  then 

hight 
Faire  Emiline,  conceiving  then  great  feare 
Of  my  fraile  safetie,  resting  in  the  might 
Of  him  that  did  the  kinely  scepter  befure. 
Whose  gealous  dread  induring  not  a  peaie 
Is  wont  to  cut  off  all  that  doubt  may  breed. 
Thought  best  away  me  to  remove  some- 
where 
Into  some  f orrein  land,  where  as  no  need 
Of  cbreaded  daunger  might  his  doubtfuU 
humor  feed« 

XXX 

'  So  taking  oounsell  of  a  wise  man  red, 
She  was  1^  him  adviz'd  to  send  me  qnight 
Out  of  the  countrie  wherein  I  was  bred. 
The  which  the  fertile  Iicnie«e  is  highti 
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xxxvin 

3  ladie  is  all  desolate, 
laf egard  now  upon  her  way, 
ell  in  this  her  needf  uU  state 
r  from  daunger  of  dismay; 
1  guerdon  may  to  you  repay.' 
)e)  of  such  new  service  fayne, 
Lceopt,  as  he  did  say. 
urteous    leave,   they   parted 

» 
forth  passed  to  his  former 


xxxrx 
,  then  despoyling  that  dead 

>odly  implements  of  prayse, 
greedie  eyes  with  the  faire 

mettall,  shyning  like  sunno 

turning    them  a   thousand 

ing  them  upon  him  dight, 
hidie,  and  her  up  did  rayse 
ed   oC  her  owne   late   dead 

arched  forth,  as  she  did  him 

XL 
iir  fortune    leave   we  them 

l>acke  to  good  Sir  Calidore; 
whence  had  traveild  many  a 

lace,  wliercas  ye  heard  afore 
whom  Tristram  slew,  had 
d  sore 

t  in  his  despiteous  pryde; 
kniglit  found  lying  on  the 

►unds  full  perilous  and  wvde, 
nnents  ana  the  grasse  in  ver- 
{de, 

XLI 

de  him  sate  upon  the  ground 
ii»,  piteoualy  complayuin^ 
iments    th;it   most    unluckie 

ilfc  with  carefull  hand  con- 

ounds,  and  ease  their  bitter 


Which  sorie  sight  when  Calidore  did  vew 
With  heavie  eyne,  from  teares  uneath  re- 

frayning. 
His  mightie  hart  their  moumef  all  case  can 

rew, 
And  for  their  better  comfort  to  them  nigher 

drew. 

xin 

Then  speaking  to  the  ladie,  thus  he  sayd: 
'  Ye  dolefull  dame,  let  not  your  grief e  em- 
peach 
To  tell  what  craell  hand  hath  thus  arayd 
This  kmght  mumn'd,  with  so  imknightly 

breach 
Of  armes,  that  if  I  yet  him  nigh  may  reach, 
I  may  avenge  him  of  so  foule  despight.' 
The  ladie,  hearing  his  so  courteous  speach, 
Gan  reare  her  eyes  as  to  the  chearef  ulf  Ugbt, 
And  from  her  sory  hart  few  heavie  words 
forth  sight: 

xun 

In  which  she  sheVd,  how  that  discourteous 

knight 
(Whom    Tristram    slew)    them   in    that 

shadow  found, 
Joying  together  in  tmblam'd  delight. 
And  him  unarm'd,  as  now  he  lay  on  ground. 
Charged  with  his  speare  and  mort^ly  did 

wound, 
Withouten  cause,  but  onely  her  to  reave 
From  him,  to  whom  she  was    for  ever 

bound: 
Yet  wlien  she  fled  into  that  covert  greave, 
He,  her  not  finding,  both  them  thus  nigh 

dead  did  leave. 

XLIV 

When  Calidore  this  ruefull  stone  had 
Well  understood,  he  gan  of  her  demand. 
What  manner  wight  he  was,  and  how  yciad, 
Which    had    this   outrage  wrought    with 

wicked  hand. 
She  then,  like  as  she  best  could  understand, 
Him  thus  describ'd,  to  be  of  stature  large, 
Clad  all  in  gilden  armes,  with  azure  band 
Quartred  aUiwart,  and  bearing  in  his  targe 
A  ladie  on  rough  waves  row'd  in  a  sommer 

barge. 

XLV 

Then  gan  Sir  Calidore  to  ghesse  streight 

way. 
By  many  signes  which  she  described  had| 
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Now  brought  her  selfe,  and  blam'd  her 

uoble  blood: 
For  first,  next  after  life,  he  tendered  her 

good. 

XII 

Which  she  perceiving,  did  with  plenteous 

teares 
His  care  more  then  her  owne  compassionate, 
Forgetful!  of  her  owne,  to  minde  his  feares: 
So  both  couspirmg,  gan  to  intimate 
Each  others  griefe  with  zeale  aifectionate, 
And  twixt  them  twaine  with  equall  care  to 

cast, 
How  to  save  hole  her  hazarded  estate; 
For  which  the  onely  helpe  now  left  them  last 
Seem'd  to  be  Calidore:  all  other  helpes 

were  past. 

xni 

Him  they  did  deeme,  as  sure  to  them  he 

seemed, 
A  courteous  knight,  and  full  of  faithfull 

trust: 
Therefore  to   him   their  cause  they  best 

esteemed 
Whole  to  commit,  and  to  liis  dealing  just. 
Earelv,  so   soone  as  Titans  beames  forth 

brust 
Through  the  thicke  clouds,  in  which  they 

steeped  lay 
All  night  in  darkenesse,  duld  with  yron  rust, 
Calidore,  rising  up  as  fresh  as  day, 
Gan  freshly  him  addresse  unto  his  former 

way. 

XIV 

But  first   him   seemed  fit,  that  wounded 

knight 
To  visite,  after  this  nights  perillous  passe. 
And  to  salute  him,  if  he  were  in  plight. 
And  eke  that  lady,  his  faire  lovely  lasse. 
There  he  him  found  much  better  then  he 


was 


I 


And  moved  speach  to  him  of  things  of 
course, 

The  anguish  of  his  paine  to  overpasse: 

Mongst  which  he  namely  did  to  him  dis- 
course 

Of  former  daies  mishap,  his  sorrowes 
wicked  sourse. 

XV 

Of  which  occasion  Aldine  taking  hold, 
Gan  breake  to  him  the  fortunes  of  his  love, 


!d: 


And  all  his  disad ventures  to  unf 
That  Calidore  it  dearly  deepe  din 
In  th'  end,  his  kyndly  eourtesie  to 
He  him  by  all  the  bands  of  love 
And  as  it  mote  a  faithfull  friend 
To  safeconduct  his  love,  and  not  £ 
To  leave,  till  to  her  fathers  honie 
her  brought. 

XVI 

Sir  Calidore  his  faith  thereto  did  pl- 
It  to  performe:  so  after  little  stay, 
That  she  her  self  e  had  to  the  jo 
He  passed  forth  with  her  in  uure 
Fearelesse,  who  ought  did  thinke  c» 

did  say, 
Sith  his  own  thought  he  knew  mos'^  > 

from  wite. 
So  as  they  past  together  on  their  wj, 
He  can  devize  this  counter-cast  of  sL|fti^ 
To  give  faire  colour  to  that  ladies  cuwi 

eight. 

xvn 

Streight  to  the  carkasse  of  that  kmglit  If 

went. 
The  cause  of  all  this  evill,  who  wii  ikiM 
The  day  before  by  just  avengeme&t 
Of  noble  Tristram,  where  it  did  i        >: 
There  he  the  necke  thereof  did  e«t  m  lk 
And  tooke  with  him  the  head,  the  f      • 

shame. 
So  forth  he  passed  thorough  that  di 
Till  to  that  ladies  fathers  house  he  ouik, 
Most  pensive  man,  through  feaie,  wfait  * 

his  childe  became. 

xvra 

There  he  arriving  boldly,  did  preseafc 
The  f earef uU  Udy  to  her  father  de«i«^ 
Most  perfect  pure,  and  guiltlesse  iuMMCit 
Of  blame,  as  he  did  on  his  knu^hthood  sweii^ 
Since  first  he  saw  her,  ana  did  free  fro* 

feare 
Of  a  discourteous  knight,  who  berhsdieftt 
And  by  outrageous  force  away  did  betre: 
Witnesse  thereof  he  abew'd  his  hesd  tbei* 

left. 
And  wretched  life  forlome  lor  yengeiBei* 

of  his  theft. 

XDC 

Most  joyf  nil  roan  her  sire  was,  her  to  10^ 
And  heare  th'  adventure  of  herlstsBUi' 
chaunce; 
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IV 


a  he  saw  his  sonne  so  ill  bedight 
iing  wounds,  brought  home  upon 


;are 


lady  and  a  straunger  knight, 
ouched  with  compassion  deare, 
affection  of  so  dolefull  dreare, 
ese  words  burst  forth:  *  Ah,  sory 
I 

hope  that  to  my  hoary  heare 
]^  ?  aie  me !  is  this  the  timely  joy, 
expected  long,  now  turnd  to  sad 
oy? 


e  weakenesse  of  all  mortall  hope; 
i  the  state  of  earthly  things, 
ley  come  unto  their  aymed  scope, 
too  short  of  our  fraile  reckou- 

us  bale  and  bitter  sorrowings, 
f  comfort,  which  we  should  em- 

state  of  keasars  and  of  kings, 
bcreforc,  tliat  is  in  meaner  place, 
y  grieve  at  any  his  unlucky  case.' 

VI 

1  wisely  did  tliat  good  old  knight 
s  griefe,  and  turned  it  to  cheare, 

his  guests,  whom  he  had  stayd 
:  night, 

their  welcome  to  them  well  ap- 
re: 

r  Calidore  was  easie  geare; 
'aire  lady  would  be  cheard  for 

and  sorrowM  for  her  lover  deare, 
id  afHiet  her  pensive  thought, 
ciiig  to  what  case  her  name  should 
'  be  brought. 

VII 

IS  daughter  to  a  noble  lord, 

elt  thereby,  who  sought  her  to 

pere ;  but  she  did  disaccord, 
icr  liking  to  his  love  apj)ly, 

this   fresh  young  knight,  who 
•It  her  ny, 

Aladine,  though  nienncr  borne 
sc  livelood  and  hn!)ility, 
'  valour,  the  which  did  adorne 
3se  much,  and  make  her  th'  others 
es  scome. 


VIII 

So  having  both  found  fit  occasion, 
They  met  together  in  that  luckelesse  glade; 
Where  that  proud  knight  in  bis  presump- 
tion 
The  gentle  Aladine  did  earst  invade. 
Being  unarm 'd  and  set  in  secret  shade. 
Whereof  she  now  bethinking,  gan  t'  advize, 
How  great  a  hazard  she  at  earst  had  made 
Of  her  good  &une,  and  further  gan  devize, 
How  she  the    blame    might    salve    with 
coloured  disguize. 

IX 

But  Calidoie  with  all  good  courtesie 
Fain'd  her  to  frolicke,  and  to  put  away 
Tlie  pensive  fit  of  her  melancholie; 
And  that  old  knight  by  all  meanes  did 

assay 
To  make  them  both  as  merry  as  he  may. 
So  tliey  the  evening  past,  till  time  of  rest. 
When  Calidore  in  seemly  good  arrav 
Unto  his  bowre  was  brought,  and,  there 

imdrest, 
Did  sleepe  all  night  through  weary  travell 

of  his  quest. 


But  faire  Priscilla  (so  that  lady  bight) 
Would  to  no  bed,  nor  take  no  kindely 

sleepe, 
But  by  her  wounded  love  did  watch  all 

night, 
And  all  the  night  for  bitter  anguish  weepe, 
And  with  her  teares  his  wotmds  did  wash 

and  steepe. 
So  well  she  washt  them,  and  so  well  she 

wacht  him. 
That  of  the  deadly  swound,  in  which  full 

deepe 
He  drenched  was,  she  at  the  length  dis* 

pacht  him. 
And  drove  away  the  stound  which  mortally 

attacht  him. 

XI 

The  morrow  next,  when  day  gan  to  np- 

looke. 
He  also  gan  uplooke  with  drery  eye, 
Like  one  that  out  of  deadly  dreame  awooke: 
Where  when  he  saw  his  faire  Priscilla  by, 
He  deepely  sigh'd,  and  groaned  inwardly. 
To  thinke  of  this  ill  state  in  which  she 

stood, 
To  which  she  for  his  aaka  had  weetingly 
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Now   brought  her  selfe,  and  blam'd  her 

noble  blood: 
For  first,  next  after  life,  he  tendered  her 

good. 

XII 

Which  she  perceiving,  did  with  plenteous 

teares 
His  care  more  then  her  owne  compassionate, 
Forgetfull  of  her  owne,  to  minde  his  feares: 
80  both  conspiring,  gan  to  intimate 
Each  others  griefe  with  zeale  affectionate. 
And  twixt  them  twaine  with  equall  care  to 

cast, 
How  to  save  hole  her  hazarded  estate; 
For  which  the  onely  helpe  now  left  them  last 
Seem'd  to  be  Calidore:   all  other  helpes 

were  past. 

XIII 

Him  tlicy  did  deeme,  as  sure  to  them  he 

seemed, 
A  courteous  knight,  and  full  of  faithful! 

trust: 
Therefore   to   him   their  cause  they  best 

esteemed 
Whole  to  commit,  and  to  his  dealing  just. 
Earelv,  so   soone  as  Titans  beames  forth 

brust 
Through  the  thicke  clouds,  in  which  they 

steeped  lay 
All  night  in  darkenesse,  duld  with  yron  rust, 
Calidore,  rising  up  as  fresh  as  day. 
Gran  freshly  him  addressc  unto  his  former 

^'ay. 

XIV 

But  first  him  seemed  fit,  that  wounded 

knight 
To  visite,  after  this  nights  perillous  passe. 
And  to  salute  him,  if  he  were  in  plight. 
And  eke  that  lady,  his  faire  lovely  lasse. 
There  he  him  found  much  better  then  he 

was. 
And   moved   speach  to   him  of  things  of 

course. 
The  anguish  of  his  paine  to  overpasse: 
Mongst  which  he  namely  did  to  him  dis- 
course 
Of    former    daies    mishap,    his    sorrowes 
wicked  sourse. 

XV 

Of  which  occasion  Aldine  taking  hold. 
Gin  breake  to  him  the  fortunes  of  his  love, 


And  all  his  disad ventures  to  unfold; 
That  Calidore  it  dearly  deepe  did  mo 
In  th'  end,  his  kyndly  oonitene  topr 
He  him  by  all  the  bands  of  lofe  ben 
And  as  it  mote  a  faithfiiH  friend  beh 
To  saf econduct  his  lore,  and  not  for 
To  leave,  till  to  her  fathers  home  \ 
her  brought. 

XVI 

Sir  Calidore  his  faith  thereto  did  pli 
It  to  performe:  so  after  little  stay. 
That  she  her  self  e  had  to  the  journey 
He  passed  forth  witli  her  in  udre  sr 
Fearelesse,  who  ought  did  thinke 

did  say, 
Sith  his  own  thought  he  knew  most 

from  wite. 
So  as  they  past  together  on  their  wf 
He  can  devize  this  counter-cast  of  1 
To  give  faire  colour  to  that  ladies  < 

sight. 

xvn 

Streight  to  the  ca^asse  of  that  ki 

went. 
The  cause  of  all  this  evill,  who  was 
The  day  before  by  just  avengemeni 
Of  noble  Tristram,  where  it  dyul  rei 
There  he  the  necke  thereof  did  cut  ii 
And  tooke  with  him  the  head,  Uie 

shame. 
So  forth  he  passed  thorough  that  dai 
Till  to  that  ladies  fathers  house  be 
Most  pensive  man,  through  feare, 

his  childe  became. 

xvra 

There  he  arriving  boldly,  did  presc 
The  f earef ull  lady  to  her  father  de 
Most  perfect  pure,  aud  guiltleaae 
Of  blame,  as  he  did  on  his  knighthoou 
Since  first  he  saw  her,  and  did  fi 

feare 
Of  a  discourteous  knight,  who  bei 
Aud  by  outrageous  force  away  < 
Witnesse  thereof  he  abew'd  Yak  im» 

left. 
And  wretched  life  forkime  lor  t 

of  his  theft. 

XDC 

Most  joyf  ull  man  her  sire  was,  her 
And  hcarc  th'  adventure  of  hei 
chaunce; 
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Lsand  tliaukes  to  Calidore  for  fee 

rge  paines  in  her  deliveraunce 

1;  ne  lessc  the  lady  did  advaunce. 

ing  her  restored  trustily, 

i  vow'd,  some  small  continuaunce 

did  make,  and  then  most  carefully 

^st  exploite  he  did  him  self e  apply. 

XX 

was  pursuing  of  his  quest, 
1st  to  come  whereas  a  jolly  knight 
shade  him  selfe  did  safely  rest, 
I  with  his  lady  in  delight: 
ke  armes  he  had  from  him  undight; 
lim  selfe  he  thought  from  daunger 
se, 

from  envious  eyes  that  mote  him 
ight. 

the  lady  was  full  faire  to  see, 
Tteous  withall,  becomming  her  de- 
ee. 

XXI 

I  Sir  Calidore  approaching  nye, 
were  well  aware  of  living  wight, 
uch  abasht,  but  more  him  selfe 
ereby, 

lo  rudely  did  uppon  them  light, 
bled  had  their  quiet  loves  delight, 
it  was  his  fortune,  not  his  fault, 
i  thereof  he  laboured  to  acquite, 
[on  crav'd  for  his  so  rash  default, 
gainst  courtesie  so  fowly  did  de- 
alt. 

XXII 

ch  his  gentle  words  and  goodly  wit 
allayd  that  knights  conceived  dis- 
;asure, 

)esought  Lim  downc  by  him  to  sit, 
y  mote  treat  of  things  abrode  at 
isure ; 

dveutures,  which  had  in  his  mea- 
re 

g  waies  to  him  befallen  late, 
e   he   sate,  and   with  delightfull 
^asure 

adventures  gan  to  him  relate, 
:  endured  had  through  daungerous 
bate. 

XXIII 

whilest  they  discoursed  both  to- 
ther, 
Serena  (so  his  lady  hight) 


Allur'd  with  myldnesse  of  the  gentle  wether, 
And  pleasaunoe  of  the  place,  the  which  was 

dight 
With  divers  flowres  distinct  with  rare  de- 

Wandred  about  the  fields,  as  liking  led 
Her  wavering  lust  after  her  wandring  sight, 
To  make  a  garland  to  adome  her  hed. 
Without  suspect  of  ill  or  daangers  ludden 
died. 

XXIV 

All  sodainely  ont  of  the  forrest  nere 
The  Blatant  Beast  forth  rushing  unawaxe. 
Caught  her  thus  loosely  wandring  here  and 

there, 
And  in  his  wide  great  mouth  away  her  bare, 
Crying  aloud  in  vaine,  to  shew  her  sad  mis- 
fare 
Unto  the  knights,  and  calling  oft  for  ayde. 
Who  with  the  horronr  of  her  haplesse  care 
Hastily  starting  up^  like  men  dismayde. 
Ran  after  fast  to  reskue  the  distressed 
mayde. 

XXV 

■ 

The  Beast,  with  their  porsoit  inoiied  move, 
Into  the  wood  was  bearing  her  mpoce 
For  to  have  spoyled  her,  when  Calidore, 
Who  was  more  light  of  f oote  and  swift  in 

chace, 
Him  overtooke  in  middest  of  his  race: 
And  fiercely  cbai^ing  him  ^th  .U  his 

might, 
Forst  to  f or|;oe  his  pray  there  in  the  place, 
And  to  betake  him  selfe  to  fearefnll  night; 
For  he  durst  not  abide  with  Calidore  to 

fight. 

XXVI 

Who  nathelesse,  when  he  the  lady  saw 
There  left  on  ground,  though  in  full  evill 

plight, 
Yet  knowmg  that  her  knight  now  neare  did 

draw, 
Staide  not  to  succour  her  in  that  affru^ht. 
But  follow'd  fast  the  monster  in  his  mgfat: 
Through  woods  and  hils  he  follow'd  him  so 

fast. 
That  he  nould  let  him  breath  nor  gather 

spright. 
But  forst  him  gape  and  gaspe,  with  dread 

agliaat, 
As  if  his  lungs  and  lites  were  nigfa  a  sunder 

blast. 
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XXVII 

And  now  by  this,  Sir  Calepine  (so  hight) 
Came  to  the  place,  where  he  liis  liidy  found 
In  dolorous  dismay  and  deadly  plight, 
All  in  gore  bloud  there  tumbled  on  the 

groimd, 
Having    both    sides    through    grypt  with 

gi'iesly  womid. 
His  weapons  soone  from  him  he  threw  away, 
And  stouping  downe  to  her  iu  drery  swouud, 
Uprear'd  her  from  the  ground,  whereon  she 

lay, 
And  in  his  tender  armes  her  forced  up  to 

stay. 

XXVIII 

So  well  he  did  his  busie  paines  apply, 
Tliat  the  faint  sprite  he  did  revoke  againe 
To  her  fraile  mansion  of  mortality. 
Then  up  he  tooke  her  twixt  his  armes  twaine. 
And  setting  on  his  steede,  her  did  sustaine 
With  carofull  hands,  soft  footing  her  be- 
side. 
Till  to  st^me  place  of  rest  they  mote  at- 

taiue, 
Where  she  in  safe  assuraunce  mote  abide, 
Till  slie  recured  were  of  those  her  woundes 
wide. 

XXIX 

Now  when  as  Phcobus  with  his  fiery  waine 
Unto  his  inne  began  to  draw  apace, 
Tho,  wexing  weary  of  that  toylesome  paine, 
In  travelling  on  foote  so  long  a  space, 
Not  wont  on  foote  with  heavy  armes  to 

trace, 
Downe  in  a  dale  forbv  a  rivers  svde, 
llechaanst  to  spiea  faire  and  stately  place. 
To  which    he   meant   his   weary  steps   to 

guyde, 
In  hope  there  for  his  love  some  succour  to 

provyde. 

XXX 

Rut  coniining  to  tho  rivers  side  he  found 
That  hanlly  jKissable  on  foote  it  was: 
Therofort^  there  still  lie  sto<Ml  as  in  astoimd, 
Ne  wist  wliii'h  way  he  through  the  foord 

luotv.  ])as. 
Thus  wliilcst  he  was  in  this  distressed  case, 
Devisiiij;  what  to  doe,  he  nij^h  esjmle 
An  armed  knight  approaching  to  the  place. 
With  a  faire  ladv  lineked  bv  liis  svde, 
The  wliit'h  themselves  preiKUxl  thorough  the 

fuord  to  ride. 


XXXI 

Whom  Calepine  saluting  (aa  became) 
Besought  of  courtesie,  in  that  hvi  neede, 
For  safe  conducting  of  hia  aickelv  dame 
Through  that  same  peiilloua  fooid  witk 

better  heede, 
To  take  him  up  behinde  upon  his  iteed: 
To  whom  that  other  did  this  taunt  retune: 
^Perdy,    thou    peasant    knight,  miglitit 

rightly  reed 
Me  then  to  be  full  base  and  evill  bone, 
If  I  would  beare  behinde  a  burden  of  nek 

scome. 

xxxn 

*  But  as  thou  hast  thy  ateed  forkxnie  vith 

shame, 
So  fare  on  foote  till  thou  another  gtyne, 
And  let  thy  lady  likewise  doe  the  sajne, 
Or  beare  her  on  thy  backe  with  pUtang 

l)ayne. 
And  prove  thy  manhood  on  the  biDovei 

vayne.* 
With  which  rude  apeach  bia  lady  mnch  dis- 
pleased, 
Did  bun  reprove,  yet  could  him  not  n> 

strayne, 
And  would  on  her  owne  palfrey  him  bait 

eased. 
For  pitty  of  hia  dame,  whom  ahe  nW 

diseased. 

xxxiu 

Sir  Calepine  her  tluinckt,  yet,  inly  wroth 
Against  her  knight,  her  geutlenesae  refnied, 
And  earelesly  into  the  river  g^th. 
As  in  dcspight  to  be  so  fowle  abuaed 
Of  a  rude  churle,  whom  often  he  aocmed 
Of  fowle  discourtesie,  unfit  for  knight; 
And  strongly  wading  through  the  vaTSi 

miused. 
With  sprare   in  th'  one  band,  atayd  lu0^ 

selfe  upright, 
With  th'  otlier  staide  hia  lady  up  witl* 

steddy  might. 

XXXIV 

And  all  the  while,  that  aame  diacourteou^ 

knight 
Stood  on  the  further  bancke  beholding  lum* 
At  whose  calamity,  for  more  despight, 
He  laugh t,  and  mockt  to  aee  hun  like  t^ 

swim. 
But  when  as  Calepine  came  to  the  brim. 
And  saw  his  carriage  paat  that  perill  vell^ 
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t  that  same  carle  with  countenance 
with  vengeaunco  inwardly  did 

,u, 

at  last  did  breake  in  speaohes 
rpe  and  fell: 

XXXV 

tly  knight,  the  blemish  of  that 
le, 

f  all  that  armes  uppon  them  take, 
he  badge  of  honour  and  of  fame, 
fie  thee,  and  here  challenge  make, 
for  ever  doe  those  armes  forsake, 
r  ever  held  a  recreant  knight, 
ou  dare  for  thy  deare  ladies  sake, 
ine  owne  defence,  on  foote  alight, 
i  thy  fault  gainst  me  in  equall 
It.' 

XXXVI 

ird,  that  did    heare  him    selfe 

yde, 

>t  to  weigh  his  threatfuU  words 

ill, 

t  them  out,  as  if  his  greater  pryde 

i  the  challenge  of  so  base  a  thndl: 

courage,  or  else  had  no  gall. 

he  more  was  Calepine  offended, 

to  no  revenge  he  forth  could  call, 

his  challenge  and  him  selfe  con- 

ined, 

IS  a  coward  so  to  be  condemned. 

xxxvn 
)ught  weighing  what  he  sayd  or 

J  steede  about  another  way, 

bis  lady  to  the  castle  rid, 

5  his  won;  ne  did  the  other  stay, 

vvcTit  directly  as  he  may, 

ke  charge  some  harbour  there  to 

te; 

arriving  with  the  fall  of  day, 

he  gate,  and  there  with  prayers 

ike, 

entreaty,  lodging  did  for  her 
3eke. 

xxxvrii 

de  porter,  that  no  manners  had, 
be  gate  against  him  in  his  face, 
ance  boldly  unto  him  forbad. 
!  the  knight,  now  in  so  needy  case, 
Dtreat  even  with  submission  base, 


*  And  humbly  praid  to  let  them  in  that  night: 
Who  to  him  aimswer'd,  that  there  was  no 

place 
Of  lodging  fit  for  any  errant  knight, 
Unlesse  umt  with  his  lord  he  formerly  did 

fight 

XXXIX 

*  Full  loth  am  I,'  quoth  he, '  as  now  at  earsty 
When  day  is  spent,  and  rest  us  needeth  mosty 
And  that  this  lady,  both  whose  sides  axe 

pearst 
With  wounds,  is  ready  to  forgo  the  ghost: 
Ne  would  I  gladly  combate  with  mine  host^ 
That  should  to  me  such  curtesie  afford, 
Unlesse  that  I  were  thereunto  enf  orst. 
But  yet  aread  to  me,  how  bight  thy  lord, 
That  doth  thus  strongly  ward  the  castle  of 

the  ford.' 

XL 

*  His  name,'  quoth  be, '  if  that  thou  list  to 

leame. 
Is  bight  Sir  Turpine,  one  of  .miekle  might 
And  manhood  rare,  but  terrible  and  steame 
In  all  assaies  to  every  errant  knight. 
Because  of  one  that  wrought  mm  fowle 

despieht.' 
'  111  seemesy'^savd  he, '  if  he  so  valiamit  be. 
That  he  shoula  be  so  steme  to  stranger 

wight: 
For  seldome  yet  did  living  creature  see 
That  curtesie  and  manho^  ever  disagree. 

XLI 

*  But  go  thj  waies  to  him,  and  fro  me  say. 
That  here  is  at  his  gate  an  errant  knight. 
That  house-rome  craves,  yet  would  be  loth 

t'  assay 
The  proof  e  of  battell,  now  in  doubtf  all  night» 
Or  curtesie  with  mdenesse  to  requite: 
Yet  if  he  needes  will  fight,  crave  leave  till 

mome. 
And  tell  with  all  the  lamentable  plight 
In  which  this  lady  languisheth  forlomey 
That  pitty  craves,  as  he  of  woman  wai 

ybome.* 

xui 

The  groome  went  streight  way  in»  and  to 

his  lord 
Declared  the  message,  which  that  knight 

did  move; 
Who  sitting  with  his  lady  then  at  boxd. 
Not  onely  did  not  his  demannd  approve^ 
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But  both  himself e  revilM,  and  eke  his  love; 
Albe  his  lady,  tliat  Blanduia  hight, 
Hiiu  of  ungentle  usage  did  reprove, 
And  earnestly  enti-eated  that  they  might 
Finde  favour  to  be  lodged  there  for  that 
same  night. 

XLIII 

Yet  would  he  not  pcrswadcd  be  for  ought, 
Ne  from  his  currish  will  a  whit  reclame. 
Which  answer  when  the  groome  returning 

brought 
To  Calepine,  his  heart  did  inly  flame 
With  wnitlifull  fury  for  so  foule  a  shame. 
That  he  could  not  thereof  avenged  bee: 
But  most  for  pitty  of  his  dearest  dame. 
Whom  now  in  deadly  daunger  he  did  see; 
Yet  luid  no  meanes  to  comfort,  nor  procure 

her  glee. 

XLIV 

But  all  in  vaine;  forwhy  no  remedy 
He  saw,  the  present  mischiefe  to  redrcsse. 
But  th*  utmost  end  perforce  for  to  aby, 
Wluch  that  nights  fortune  would  for  him 

addresse. 
So  downc  he  tooke  his  lady  in  distresse. 
And  layd  her  underneath  a  bush  to  sleepe, 
Covered  with  cokl,  and  wnipt  in  wretched- 

nesse, 
Whiles  he  liim  selfe  all  night  did  nought 

but  weep<», 
And  wary  watch  about  her  for  her  safegard 

keepe. 

XLV 

The  morrow  next,  so  soone  as  joyous  day 
Did  shew  it  selfe  in  sunny  beames  bedigiit, 
Serena  full  of  dolorous  dismay, 
Twixt  darkcnesse  dread  and  hope  of  living 

liRht, 

Uprear'd  her  head  to  see  that  chearefull 

si<;ht. 
Then  Cah'pine,  how  ever  inly  wroth, 
And  j^HM^dy  to  avenge  tliat  vile  des]>ight. 
Yet  for  tin?  fiM*]>le  ladies  sake,  full  loth 
To  make  there  lenger  stiiy,  forth  on  his 

journey  goth. 

XL  VI 

He  goth  on  foote  all  armed  by  her  side, 
l'])stayiMj^  still  her  selfe  up]Kii)  her  steede, 
Being  unliable  else  alone  to  ride; 
&)0  sore  her  sides,  so  umch  her  wounds  did 
bleede: 


Till  tliat  at  length,  in  his  extreameit  neede^ 
Ho  chaunst  far  off  an  armed  knight  to  ipy, 
Pursuing  him  apace  with  greedy  speede, 
Whom  well  he  wist  to  be  Home  enemy, 
That  meant   to  make  advantage  of  Ui 
misery. 

XLvn 

Wherefore  he  stayd,  till  that  he  ; 

drew. 
To  weet  what  issue  would  thereof  betyde: 
Tho,  whenas  he  approched  nigh  in  vew, 
By  certaine  signes  he  plaiuely  him  destrnde 
To  be  the  man  that  with  such  iconieiiU 

pryde 
Had  hmi  abusde  and  shamed  yestetday; 
Therefore    misdoubting,  least  be   ihoild 

misguyde 
His  former  malice  to  some  new  assay, 
He  cast  to  keepe  him  selfe  so  safely  u  lie 

may. 

XLVIII 

By  this  the  other  came  in  place  likewise, 
And  couching  close  his  speare  and  all  his 

powrc. 
As  bent  to  some  malicious  enterprise, 
He  bad  him  stand,  t'  abide  the  bitter  stome 
Of  his  sore  vengeaunoe,  or  to  make  avoare 
Of  the  lewd  words  and  deedea  which  be 

had  done: 
With  that  ran  at  him,  as  he  would  devonn 
His  life  attonce ;  who  nought  could  do^  but 

shun 
The  perill  of  his  pride,  or  else  be  oTermn. 

xux 

Yet  he  him  still  pursew'd  from  place  ti 

place. 
With  full  intent  him  cruelly  to  lulU 
And  like  a  wilde  goate  round  about  did 

cliaee, 
Flying  the  fur}'  of  his  bloudy  will. 
But  his  lM>8t  succour  and  refuge  was  still 
Behinde  his  hidies  backc,  who  to  him  ciydf, 
And  called  oft  with  prayers  loud  and  shriUi 
As  ever  ho  to  lady  was  affyde, 
To  s|iare  her  knight,  and  rest  with  nuf» 

^laeifyde. 


But  he  the  more  thereby  enraged  wis, 
And  with  more  eager  felnesse  him  punevU 
80  that  at  length,  after  long  weary  ciiaoei 
Havuig  by  chaunce  a  cloie  iudvantage  Tew4 
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raiight  him,  having  long  eschew'd 

ice  in  vaine,  and  with  his  spere 

brough  his  shoulder,  that  the  blood 

sew'd 

&boundance,  as  a  well  it  were, 

h  out  of  an  hill  fresh  gushing  did 

pere. 

LI 

he  not  for  all  that  cruell  wound, 
e  him  still,  for  all  his  ladies  cry, 
ryde  till  on  the  fatall  ground 
is  life  powrd  forth  dispiteously: 
h  was  certes  in  great  jeopardy, 
a  wondrous  chaunce  his  reskue 
ought, 

d  from  his  cruell  villany: 
lunces  oft    exceed    all   humaine 
)ught: 

another  canto  shall  to  end  be 
>ught. 


CANTO  IV 

alepine  by  a  mirage  man 
From  Turpine  reskewed  is ; 
nd  whylest  an  infant  from  a  beare 
He  aavea,  his  love  doth  misBe. 


ship  with  dreadfull  storme  long 

•t, 

spent   all    her    mastes   and    her 

)und-hold, 

B  from  harbour  likely  to  be  lost, 

ome  tisher  barke  doth  neare  be- 

Id, 

th  comfort  to  her  courage  cold: 
the  state  of  this  most  courteous 
ight, 

)ressed  by  tliat  faytour  bold, 
emayned  in  most  perilous  plight, 
ad  ladie  left  in  pitifull  affright. 

II 

by  fortune,  passing  all  foresight, 

i  man,  which  in  those  woods  did 

nne, 

vith  that  ladies  loud  and  piteous 

•ight, 

be  same  incessantly  did  ronne, 

»tand  what  there  was  to  be  donne. 

t  this  most  discourteous  craven 

md, 

y  yet  as  when  he  first  begonne 


Chasing  the  ^ntle  Calepine  around, 
Ne  sparing  him  the  more  for  all  his  grioY- 
ous  wound. 

m 

The  salvage  man,  that  never  till  this  home 
Did  taste  of  pittie,  neither  gentlesse  knew. 
Seeing  his  sharpe  assault  awi  cruell  stoure. 
Was  much  emmoved  at  his  perils  vew. 
That  even  his  ruder  hart  began  to  rew, 
And  feele  compassion  of  his  evill  plight. 
Against  his  foe  that  did  him  so  purse  w:    ' 
From  whom  he  meant  to  free  him,  if  he 

might. 
And  him  avenge  of  that  so  villenous  de* 

spight 

IV 

Yet  armes  or  weapon  had  he  none  to  fig^t,  . 
Ne  knew  the  use  of  warlike  instruments, 
Save  such  as  sudden  rage  him  lent  to  smite. 
But  naked,  without  needfull  vestiments 
To  clad  his  corpse  with  meete  habiliments, 
He  cai'ed  not  for  dint  of  sword  nor  speere^ 
No  more  then  for  the  stroke  of  strawes  or 

bents: 
For  from  his  mothers  wombe,  which  him 

did  beare, 
He  was  invulnerable   made  by  xnagioke 

leare. 


He  staved  not  t'  advize,  which  way  were 

best 
His  foe  t'  assayle,  or  how  himself e  to  gurd. 
But  with  fierce  fury  and  with  force  infest 
Upon  him  ran;  who  being  well  prepard. 
His  first  assault  fidl  warily  did  ward. 
And  with  the  push  of  his  sharp-pointed 

speare 
Full  on  the  breast  him  strooke,  so  strong 

and  hard 
That  forst  him  backe  recoyle,  and  reele 

areare; 
Yet  in  his  bodie  made  no  woond  nor  blond 

appeare. 

VI 

With  that  the  wyld  man  more  enraged 

grew, 
Like  to  a  tygre  that  hath  mist  his  pray. 
And  with   mad  mood  againe  upon   him 

flew, 
Regarding  neither  speare,  that  mote  him 

slay, 
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Nor  his  fierce  steed,  that  mote  him  much 

dismay: 
The  salvaf^e  nation  doth  all  dread  despize. 
Tho  on  his  shield  he  g^ple  hold  did  lay, 
And  held  the  same  so  hard,  that  bv  no  wize 
He  could  him  force  to  loose,  or  leave  his 

enterprize. 

vn 

Long  did  he  wrest  and  wring  it  to  and  fro, 
And  every  way  did  try,  but  all  in  vaine: 
For  he  would  not  his  g^edie  grype  forgoe, 
But  hayld  and  puld  with  all  his  might  and 

maine, 
That   from   his  steed  him  nigh  he  drew 

againe. 
Who  having  now  no  use  of  his  long  speare. 
So  nigh  at  hand,  nor  force  his  shield  to 

str<iinc, 
Both  speare  and  shield,  as  things  that  need- 

lesse  were, 
He  quite  f orsuoke,  and  fled  himselfe  away 

for  feare. 

VIII 

But  after  him  the  wyld  man  ran  apace. 
And  him  pursewed  with  importime  speed, 
(For  he  was  swift  as  any  bucke  in  cliace) 
And  had  he  not  in  his  extreamest  need. 
Bene  helped  through  the  swiftnesse  of  his 

steed, 
He  had  him  overtaken  in  his  flight. 
Who  ever,  as  he  saw  him  nigh  succeed, 
Gan  cry  aloud  with  horrible  affright. 
And  shrieked  out,  a  thing  uncomely  for  a 

knight. 

IX 

But  when  the  salvage  saw  his  labour  vaine. 
In  following  of  him  tliat  fled  so  fast. 
He  wearie  woxe,  and  backe  retum'd  againe 
With  six^ede  unto  the  place  whereas  he  last 
Had   left  that  couple,  nere   their  utmost 

cast. 
There  he  that  knight  full  sorely  bleeding 

found, 
And  eke  the  ladle  fearcfully  aghast. 
Both  f»»r  the  jiorill  of  the  present  stound. 
And  also  for  the  sharpnesse  of  her  rank- 
ling wound. 


For  though  she  were  right  glad,  so  rid  to  bee 
From  that  vile  lozell  which  her  late  of- 
fended, 


Yet  now  no  lesse  encombranee  she  did  w 
And  perill,  by  this  salvage  man  ptetendt 
Gainst  whom  she  saw  no  meanes  to  In 

fended. 
By  reason  that  her  knight  was  wooadfli 

sore. 
Therefore    her    selfe    Bbe   wholy 

mended 
To  Gods  sole  grace,  whom  she  did  oft  ii 

plore 
To  send  her  succour,  being  of  all  hopi 

lore. 

XI 

But  the  wyld  man,  contrarie  to  her  feue. 
Came  to  her  creeping  like  a  fawning 
And  by  rude  tokens  made  to  her  appi 
His  deepe  compassion  of  her  dolefull  tUtmm 
Kissing  his  hands,  and  crouching  to 

ground; 
For  other  language  had  he  none,  noripeiA 
But  a  soft  murmure,  and  confused  sonnd 
Of  senselesse  words,  which  Nature  did  Ui 

teach, 
T'  expresse  his  passions,  which  his  ic 

did  empeach. 

xn 

And  comming    likewise  to  the  iroindn 

knight, 
When  he  beheld  the  streames  of 

blood 
Yet  flowing  fresh,  as  moved  with      i 
He  made    great  mone  after  '.      t 

mood. 
And  running  streight  into  the  thickest  woA 
A  certaine  herbe  from  thence  unto  v^ 

brought. 
Whose  vertue  he  by  use  well  undentowj^ 
The    juyce  whereof    into    bis  wooad  * 

wrought, 
And  stopt  the  bleeding  straight,  en  kfl " 

staunched  thou^t. 

xin 

Then  taking  up  that  recreants 

speare. 
Which  earst  he  left,  he  signes  unto  ti* 

made. 

With  him  to  wend  unto  his  wonning  b>>^ 

To  which  he  easily  did  them  perswsde. 

Farre  in  the  f  orrest,  by  a  hollow  giido>  ^ 

Covered  with  mossie  shrubs,  which  i|*"' 

ding  brode  ^  ^ 

I  Did  underneath  them  make  a  gioQUjAiM 
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ere  foot  of  living  creature  never  trode, 
searse  wyld  beasts  durst  come,  there 
was  this  wights  abode. 

XIV 

ther    he   brought    these   unacquainted 

guests ; 
whom  faire  semblance,  as  he  could,  he 

shewed 
signes,   by   lookes,  and   all   his   other 

gests. 
the  bare  ground,  with  hoarie  mosse  be- 

strowed, 
it  be  their  bed,  their  pillow  was  unsowed, 
the  frutes  of   the  forrest  was  their 

feast: 
their  bad  stuard  neither  ploughed  nor 

sowed, 
Fed  on  flesh,  ne  ever  of  wyld  beast 
taste  the  bloud,  obaying  Natures  first 

beheast. 

XV 

howsoever  base  and  meane  it  were, 
y  tooke  it  well,  and  thanked  God  for 

all, 
Ich  had  them  freed  from  that  deadly 

feare, 

sav'd  from  being  to  that  caytive  thrall. 

e  they  of  force  (as  fortune  now  did  fall) 

ipelled  were  themselves  a  while  to  rest, 

I  of  that  easement,  though  it  were  but 

small; 
t  having  there  their  wounds  awhile  re- 

drest, 
7  mote  the  abler  be  to  passe  unto  the 

rest. 

XVI 

ing  which  time,  that  wyld  man  did  apply 
best  endevour  and  his  daily  paine, 
eeking  all  the  woods  both  farre  and  nye 
herbes  to  dresse   their  wounds;    stdl 

seeming  faine, 
en  ought  he  did  that  did  their  lyking 

gaiue. 
IS  ere  long  he  had  that  knightes  wound 
ured  well,  and  made  him  whole  againe: 
that  same  ladies  hurt  no  herbe  he  found 
ich  could  redresse,  for  it  was  inwardly 

unsomid. 

XVII 

^  when  as  Calepine  was  woxen  strong, 
•n  a  day  he  cast  abrode  to  wend, 


To  take  the  ayre  and  heare  the  thrushes 

song. 
Unarm 'd,  as  fearing  neither  foe  nor  frend, 
And  without  sword  his  person  to  defend. 
There  him  befell,  unlooked  for  before, 
An  hard  adventure  with  unhappie  end, 
A  cruell  beare,  the  which  an  infant  bore 
Betwixt  his  bloodie  jawes,  besprinckled  all 

with  gore. 

xvm 

The  litle  babe  did  loudly  scrike  and  squall. 
And  all  the  woods  with  piteous  plaints  did 

fiU, 
As  if  his  cry  did  meane  for  helpe  to  call 
To  Calepine,  whose  eares  those  shrieches 

shrill, 
Percing  his  hart,  with  pities  point  did  thrill; 
That  after  him  he  ran  with  zealous  haste, 
To  rescue  th'  infant,  ere  he  did  him  kill: 
Whom  though  he  saw  now  somewhat  over- 
past, 
Yet  by  the  cry  he  followed,  and  pursewed 
fast. 

XIX 

Well  then  him  chaimst  his  heavy  armes  to 

want. 
Whose  burden  mote  empeach  his  needful! 

speed. 
And  hinder  him  from  libertie  to  pant: 
For  having  long  time,  as  his  daily  weed, 
Them  wont  to  weare,  and  wend  on  foot  fop 

need. 
Now  wanting  them  he  felt  himselfe  so  light. 
That  like  an  hauke,  which  feeling  her  selfe 

freed 
From  bels  and  jesses,  which  did  let  her  flight. 
Him  seem'd  his  feet  did  fly,  and  in  their 

speed  delight. 

XX 

So  well  he  sped  him,  that  the  wearie  beare 
Ere  long  he  overtooke,  and  forst  to  stay. 
And  without  weapon  him  assay  ling  neare, 
Compeld  him  soone  the  spoyle  adowne  to 

lay. 
Wherewith  the  beast,  enrag*d  to  loose  his 

pray. 
Upon  him  turned,  and  with  greedie  force 
And  f urie,  to  be  crossed  in  his  way. 
Gaping  full  wyde,  did  thinke  without  re* 

morse 
To  be  aveng'd  on  him,  and  to  devoore  hi£ 

corse. 
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XXI 

But  tbe  bold  knight,  no  wbit  thereat  dis- 

inayd, 
But  catching  up  in  hand  a  ragged  stone, 
Which  lay  thereby  (so  Fortune  hiui  did  ayde) 
Upon  him  ran,  and  thrust  it  all  attone 
Into  his  gaping  throte,  that  made  liim  grone 
And  gas^K)  for  breath,  that  he  nigh  choked 

was, 
Being  unable  to  digest  that  bone; 
Ne  could  it  upwaixl  come,  nor  downward 

passe, 
Ne  coukl  he  brooke  the  colduesse  of  the 

stony  masse. 

XXII 

Whom  when  as  he  thus  combred  did  behold, 
iStryving  in  vaine  that  nigh  liis  bowels  brast, 
lie  witli  him  closd,  and  laying  mightie  hold 
Uix>n  his  throte,  did  grijH;  his  gorge  so  fast, 
Tluit,  wanting  breath,  him  downe  to  ground 

ho  cast; 
And  then  iippressing  him  with  urgent  paine, 
Kre  long  ont'oi-st  to  breath  his  utmost  blast, 
(Tuashing  his  cruell  teeth  at  him  in  vaine. 
And    threatning    his    sliarpe   clawes,  now 

wanting  powre  to  straine. 

XXIII 

Then  tooke  he  up  betwixt  his  armes  twaine 
The  litle  babe,  sweet  relickes  of  his  pray; 
Whom  pitying  to  heare  so  sore  compbiine, 
From  his  soft  eyes  the  teares  he  wypt  away. 
Ami  from  his  face  the  lilth  that  did  it  ray. 
And  everv  litle  limbe  he  searcht  around, 
And  every  jwirt  that  under  sweathbands  lay, 
I^east  that  the  beasts  sharpe  teeth  had  any 

wound 
Made  in  his  tender  flesh;  but  whole  them  all 

he  found. 

XXIV 

S(»  having  all  his  bands  againe  uptyde, 
He    wiiii   him    thought    backc    to  retumc 

again**: 
But  wlu'ii  lie  lookt  about  on  everv  svde. 
To  wet't  wbich  wav  were  best  to  entcrtaine, 
To  briiij::  him  to  the  place  where  he  would 

fa  inc. 
He  could  nt)  jwth  nor  tract  of  foot  descry, 
Ne  bv  inciuiric  learne,  nor  jrhesse  bv  avme: 
For  nougiit  but  woimIs  and  forrests  farre 

ami  nye, 
Tliat  all  about  did  close  the  compasse  of  his 

eve. 


XXV 

Much  was  he  then  encombred,  ae  e 

tell 
Which  way  to  take:  now  west  he  wenti 

while, 
Then  north;  then  neithefy  but  u  fortaa 

fell. 
So  up  and  downe  he  wandrcd  manyt  mik, 
With  wearic  travel!  and  uncertaine  toik, 
Yet  nought  the  nearer  to  his  jonnieTi  nd; 
And  evermore  his  lovely  litle  spoile' 
Cryuig  for  food  did  greatly  him  offend. 
So  all  tliat  day  in  wandring  vainely  he  did 

spend. 

XXVI 

At  last,  about  the  setting  of  the  sinme, 
Him  selfe  out  of  the  forest  he  did  vrnd. 
And  by  good  fortune  the  plaxne  chuujMi 

wonne: 
Where  lookingall  abont,  where  he  motef 
Some  place  of  succour  to  content  his  in}Wf 
At  length  he  heard  under  the  forrests  svde 
A  voice,  that  seemed  of  some  woman  kTV 
Which  to  her  selfe  lamenting  londlr  ciyde, 
And  oft  complayn'd  of  Fate,  and  iTortsne 

oft  defyde. 

XXXTI 

To  whom  approching,  when  as  she  pe^ 

ceived 
A  stranger  wight  in  place,  her  plaint  ilii 

stayd, 
As  if  she  doubted  to  have  bene  deceived, 
Or  loth  to  let  her  sorrowes  be  bewrayd. 
Whom  when  as  Calcpine  saw  so  disniavd. 
He  to  her  drew,  and  with  faire  blaniish- 

ment 
Her  ehearing  up,  thus  gently  to  her  nvd: 
'  Wliat  be  you,  wof ulT  dame,  which  thai 

lament  ? 
And  for  wliat  cause  declare,  so  mote  ye  not 

repent.* 

xx\Tn 

To  whom  she  thus:  'What  need  me,  sir, to 

tell 
That  which  vonr  selfe  hate  earst  tred  to 

right  ? 
A  wofull  dame  ye  have  me  termed  well: 
So  much  more  wofull,  as  my  wof  nil  plight 
Cannot  redressed  be  by  living  wight 
*  Xathlesse,*  quoth  he, '  If  ne«L  doe  not  too 

bynd. 
Doe  it  disclose,  to  ease  yonr  grieved  sp4^- 
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it  haps,  that  sorrowes  of  the  inynd 
ledie  unsought,  which  seekiiig  can- 
it  fynd.* 

XXIX 

s  began  the  lamentable  dame: 
n  ye  ueedd  will  know  the  griefe  I 
lord, 

unfortunate  Matilde  by  name, 
of  bold  Sir  Bruin,  who  is  lord 
s  land,  late  conquer'd  by  his  sword 
^eat  gyant,  called  Cormoraunt; 
B  did  overthrow  by  yonder  foord, 
iree  battailes  did  so  deadly  daunt, 
dare  not  returne  for  all  his  daily 
imt. 

XXX 

r  lord  now  seiz'd  of  all  the  land, 
fee,  with  peaceable  estate, 
tly  doth  hold  it  in  his  hand, 
ares  with  him  for  it  debate, 
ese  happie  fortunes  cruell  fate 
ird  one  evill,  which  doth  overthrow 
our  joyes,  and  all  our  blisse  abate; 
in  time  to  further  ill  to  grow, 
lis  land  with  endlesse  losse  to  over- 


w. 


XXXI 


aeavens,  envying  our  prosperitie, 

vouelisaf t  to  graunt  unto  us  twaine 

full  blessing  of  pcsteritie, 

e  might  see  after  our  selves  re- 

line 

•itage  of  our  unliappie  paine: 

)r  want  of  heires  it  to  aefend, 

:iuie  like  to  returne  againe 

uule  feend,  who  dayly  doth  attend 

into  the  same  after  our  lives  end. 

XXXII 

t  my  lord  is  grieved  herewithall, 
es  exceeding  mone,  when  he  does 
.nke 

:his  land  unto  his  foe  shall  fall, 
1  he  long  in  vaine  did  sweat  and 
inke, 

r  the  same  he  greatly  doth  for- 
nke. 

:  sayd,  there  should  to  him  a  sonne 
not  begotten,  which  should  drinke 
lip  all  the  water  which  doth  ronne 
3xt  brooke,  by  whom  that  feend 
>ld  be  fordonne. 


xxxni 
*  Well  hop't  he  then,  when  this  was  prophe- 


nop  t 
side. 


That  from  his  sides  some  noble  chyld  should 

rize, 
The  which  through  fame  should  farre  be 

magniMe, 
And  this  proud  gyant  shoidd  with  brave 

emprize 
Quite  overthrow,  who  now  ginnes  to  de- 
spise 
The  good  Sir  Bruin,  growing  farre  in  yeares ; 
Who  thinkes  from  me  his  sorrow  ail  doth 

rize. 
Lol  this  my  cause  of  griefe  to  yon  ap- 

peares; 
For  which  I  thus  doe  moume,  and  poure 

forth  ceaselesse  teares.' 

XXXIV 

Which  when  he  heard,  he  inly  touched  was 
With  tender  ruth  for  her  unworthy  griefe, 
And  when  he  had  devized  of  her  case. 
He  gan  in  mind  conceive  a  fit  reliefe 
For  all  her  paine,  if  please  her  make  the 

priefe. 
And  having  cheared  her,  thus  said:  *  Faire 

dame, 
In  evils  connsell  is  the  comfort  chief e; 
Which  though  I  be  not  wise  enough  to 

frame. 
Yet,  as  I  weU  it  meane,  vouchsafe  it  with- 
out blame. 

XXXV 

*If  that  the  cause  of  this  your  languish- 

ment 
Be  lacke  of  children  to  supply  your  place, 
I^  !  how  good  fortune  doth  to  you  present 
This  litle  babe,  of  sweete  and  lovely  face, 
And  spotlesse  spirit,  in  which  ye  may  en- 

chace 
What  ever  formes  ye  list  thereto  apply. 
Being  now  soft  and  fit  them  to  embrace; 
Whether  ye  list  him  traine  in  chevalry. 
Or  noursle  up  in  lore  of  leam'd  philosophy. 

XXXVI 

'  And  certes  it  hath  oftentimes  bene  seene. 
That  of  the  like,  whose  linage  Mras  un- 

knowne, 
More  brave  and  noble  knights  have  raysed 

beene, 
As   their  victorious  deedet    have   ofteo 

showeui 
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Being  with  fame  through  many  nations 
blowen, 

Then  those  which  have  bene  dandled  in  the 
lap. 

Therefore  some  thought  that  those  brave 
imps  were  soweu 

Here  by  the  gods,  and  fed  with  heavenly  sap, 

That  made  tliem  grow  so  high  t'  all  honor- 
able hap/ 

xxx\il 

The  ladie,  hearkning  to  his  senscf  ull  speach, 
Found  nothing  tliat  he  said   unmeet  nor 

geason, 
Having  oft  seene  it  tryde,  as  he  did  teach. 
Therefore  inclyning  to  his  goodly  reason, 
Agreeing  well  both  with  the  place  and  sea- 
son. 
She  gladly  did  of  that  same  babe  accept, 
As  of  her  owne  by  liverey  and  seisin, 
And  having  over  it  a  litle  wept, 
She  bore  it  thence,  and  ever  as  her  owne  it 
kept. 

XXXVIII 

Right  glad  was  Calepine  to  be  so  rid 

Of  his  young  cliarge,  whereof  he  skilled 

nought : 
Ne  she  lesse  glad ;  for  she  so  wisely  did, 
And   with   her    liusband    under    hand    so 

wrought. 
That  when  that  infant  unto  him  she  brought. 
She  made  him  tliinki;  it  surely  was  his  owne. 
And  it  in  goodly  thewcs  so  well  u])brought, 
That  it  l)cc:ime  a  ffimous  kniglit  well  knowne. 
And  did  right  noble  deedes,  tlie  which  els- 

where  are  shownc. 

XXXIX 

But' Calepine  now  being  loft  alone 
Under  the  gnM*nowo(Mis  side  insorie  plight, 
Withoutcn  amies  or  steede  to  ride  upon, 
Or  Iiouse  to  hide   his  head  from  heavens 

spiglit, 
Albe  that  dame,  by  all  the  meanosshe  might. 
Him  oft  desired  home  with  her  to  wend, 
And  oifred  him,  his  eourtesie  to  retpiite, 
Both  horse  and  amies,  and  what  so  else  to 

lend, 
Yet  he  th«ji!i  all  refusd,  though  thankt  her 

as  a  freiid; 

XL 

And  for  exceeding  griefe  which  inly  grew. 
That  he  his  love  so  lucklcsse  now  had  lost, 


On  the  cold  ground,  maiigre,  himieUe  hi 

threw, 
For  fell  despight,  to  be  no  sorely  erost; 
And  there  all  night  himself e  iu  anguish  tost, 
Vowing  that  never  he  in  bed  againe 
His  limbes  would  rest,  ne  lig  in  ease  em- 

bost, 
Till  that  his  ladies  sight  he  mote  tttaine, 
Or  understand  that  she  in  safetie  did  i^ 


mame. 


CANTO  V 

The  MlvAge  metm  Senna  w«U 
Till  she  Priuoa  Arthnn  fynd ; 

Who  her  together  with  hit  ■qoyrt 
With  th'  hermit  leaTci  behyud. 


O  WHAT  an  casie  thing  is  to  descry 
The  gentle  bloud,  how  ever  it  be  wrapt 
In  sad  misfortunes  foule  deformity, 
And  wretched  sorrowes,  which  ba?e  often 

hapt ! 
For  howsoever  it  may  grow  mis-shapt, 
Like  this  wyld  man,  bemg  nndisciplyxid, 
That  to  all  vertue  it  may  seeme  unapt, 
Yet  will  it  shew  some  sparkes  of  gentle 

mvud, 
And  at  the  last  breake  forth  in  hit  ome 

proper  kynd. 

II 

That  plainely  may  in  this  wyld  man  be  red, 
Who,  though  he  were  still  in  this  deieit 

wood, 
Mongst  salvage  beasts,  both  rudely  bone 

and  bred, 
Ne  ever  saw  faire  guize,  ne  learned  sood, 
Yet  shcwd  some  token  of  his  eentle  blood 
By  gentle  usage  of  tliat  wretched  dame. 
For  certes  he  was  borne  of  noble  blood, 
How  ever  by  hanl  hap  he  hether  came; 
As  ye  may  know,  when  time  shall  be  to  teO 

the  same. 

m 

Who,  when  as  now  long  time  he  lacked  bid 
The  good    Sir  Calepine,  that   fiarre  vti 

strayd, 
Did  wexe  exceeding  sorrowfnll  and  ud, 
As  he  of  some  misfortune  were  afrayd: 
And  leaving  there  this  lodie  all  dismajd, 
Went  forth   streightway  into  the  wvit 

wyde, 
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■eeke  if  he  perchance  a  sleepe  were  lajd, 
irhat  so  else  were  unto  him  betyde: 
w  M>aght  him  farre  and  neare,  yet  him  no 
where  he  spyde. 

IV 

Ik),  backe  returning  to  that  sorie  dame, 
'"  shewed  semblant  of  exceeding  mone, 
ipeaking  signes,  as  he  them  best  could 

frame ; 
ow  wringing  both  his  wretched  hands  in 

one, 
ow  beating  his  hard  head  upon  a  stone, 
tiat  ruth  it  was  to  see  him  so  lament. 
f  which  she   well  perceiving  what  was 

done, 
in  teare  her  hayre,  and  all  her  garments 

rent, 
ad  beat  her  breast,  and  piteously  her  self  e 

torment. 


'pon  the  ground  her  selfe  she  fiercely 

threw, 
gardlesse  of  her  wounds,  yet  bleeding 

rife, 
liat  with  their  bloud  did  all  the  flore  im- 

brew, 
U  if  her  breast  new  launcht  with  murd- 

rous  knife 

I    streight    dislodge    the    wretched 

wearie  life, 
riiere  she  long  groveling  and  deepe  gron- 

uiglay, 
M  if  her  vitall  powers  were  at  strife 
A^ith  stronger  death,  and  feared  their  de- 
cay: 
inch  were  this  ladies  pangs  and  dolorous 

assay. 

VI 

^om  when  the  salvage  saw  so  sore  dis- 

trest, 
le  reared  lier  up  from  the  bloudie  ground, 
^nd  sought,  by  all  the  meanes  that  he 

could  best, 
Icr  to  recure  out  of  that  stony  swound, 
^d  staunch  the  bleeding  of  her  dreary 

wound. 
^et  nould  she  be  recomforted  for  nought, 
J|c  cease  her  sorrow  and  impatient  stound, 
*at  day  and  night  did  veze  her  carefull 

thought, 
^  ever  more  and  more  her  owne  afiOio- 

tion  wrought. 


vn 

At  length,  when  as  no  hope  of  his  retonme 
She  saw  now  left,  she  cast  to  leave  the 

place. 
And  wend  abrode,  though  feeble  and  for- 

lome. 
To  seeke  some  comfort  in  that  sorie  case. 
His  steede,  now  strong  through  rest  so  long 

a  space. 
Well  as  she  could,  she  got,  and  did  bedight» 
And  being    thereon    mounted,  forth  did 

pace, 
Withouten  guide,  her  to  conduct  aright, 
Or  gard,  her  to  defend  from  bold  oppres- 
sors might. 

vin 

Whom  when  her  host  saw  readie  to  de- 
part. 
He  would  not  suffer  her  alone  to  fare, 
But  gan  himselfe  addresse  to  take  her  part. 
Those  warlike  armes,  which  Calepine  whyl- 

eare 
Had  left  behind,  he  gan  eftsoones  prepare, 
And  put  them  all  about  himselfe  unfit, 
His  shield,  his  helmet,  and  liis  curats  bare; 
But  without  sword  upon  his  thigh  to  sit: 
Sir  Calepine  himselfe  away  had  hidden  it. 

DC 

So  forth  they  traveld,  an  uneven  payre. 
That  mote  to  all  men  seeme  an  uncouth 

sight; 
A  salvage  man  matcht  with  a  ladie  fayre. 
That  rather  seem'd  the  conquest  of  bis 

might, 
Grotten  by  spoyle,  then  pnrchaced  aright 
But  he  did  her  attend  most  carefully, 
And  faithfully  did  serve   both   day  and 

night, 
Withouten  thought  of  shame  or  villenvy 
Ne  ever  shewed  signe  of  foule  disloyalty. 


Upon  a  day,  as  on  their  way  they  went. 
It  chaunst  some  furniture  about  her  steed 
To  be  disordred  by  some  accident: 
Which  to  redresse,  she  did  th'  assistanee 

need 
Of  this  her  groome,  which  he  by  signes  did 

reede, 
And  streight  his  combrons  annes  aside  did 

lay 
Upon   the   grotmdi  withouteii    doubt  or 

dxeedi 
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And  in  his  homely  wize  began  to  assay 
T'  amend  what  was  amisse,  and  put  in  right 
aray. 

XI 

Bout  which   whilest  he   was  busied  thus 

hard, 
Lo  where  a  knight  together  with  his  squire, 
All  ann'd  to  point,  came  ryding  thether- 

ward, 
Which  seemed  by  their  portance  and  attire, 
To  be  two  errant  knights,  that  did  inquire 
After  adventures,  where  they  mote  them 

get. 
Those  were  to  weet  (if  that  ye  it  require) 
Prince  Arthur  and   young  Timias,  which 

met 
By  straunge  occasion,  that  here  needs  forth 

be  set. 

XII 

After  that  Timias  had  againe  recnred 
The  favour  of  Belphebe,  (as  ye  heard) 
And  of  her  grace  did  stand  againe  assured. 
To  liappie  blisse  he  was  full  high  uprear'd, 
Nether  of  envy  nor  of  chaunge  afeard, 
Though  many  foes  did  him  maligne  there- 
fore. 
And  with  unjust  detraction  him  did  beard; 
Yet  he  himselfe  so  well  and  wisely  bore, 
That  in  her  soveraine  lyking  he  dwelt  ever- 
more. 

XIII 

But  of  them  all  which  did  his  mine  seeke, 
Three  mightie  enemies  did  him  most  de- 

spight, 
Three  mightie  ones,  and  cruell  minded  eeke, 
That  him  not  onely  sought  by  open  might 
To  overthrow,  but  to  supplant  by  sliglit. 
The  first  of  them  by  name  was  cald  De- 

spetto, 
Exceeding  all  the  rest  in  powre  and  hight; 
The  second,  not  so  strong,  but  wise,  I)e- 

cetto; 
The  third,  nor  strong  nor  wise,  but  spight- 

f uUest,  Defetto. 

XIV 

Oftimes  their  sundry  powres  they  did  em- 
ploy, 

And  Beverall  deccipts,  but  all  in  vaine: 

For  neither  they  oy  force  coidd  him  de- 
stroy, 

Ne  yet  entxap  in  treasons  subtill  traine. 


Therefore  conspiring  all  together  phiiKi 
They  did  their  counsels  now  in  one  eoa 

pound; 
Where  singled  forces  £aile,  conjoynd  tt, 

g^iue. 
The  Blatant  Beast  the  fittest  meanest 

found, 
To  worke  his  utter  shame,  and  throng 

him  confound. 

XV 

Upon  a  day,  as  they  the  time  did  waite, 
\V  hen  he  did  raunge  the  wood  for  sahip 

game, 
They  sent  that  Blatant  Beast  to  be  t  bii^ 
To  draw  him  from  his  deare  beloTcd  daM 
Unwarcs  into  the  daimger  of  defame. 
For  well  they  wist  that  squire  to  be  i 

bold, 
That  no  one  beast  in  forrest,  wyldeortn^ 
Met  him  in  chase,  but  he  it  challenge  wwl^ 
And  plucke  the  pray  oftimes  cat  of  tko 

greedy  hould. 

XVI 

The  hardy  boy,  as  they  devised  had, 
Seeing  tlie  ugly  monster  passing  bj, 
Upon  him  set,  of  perill  nought  adiad, 
Nc  skilful!  of  the  uncouth  jeonardf ; 
And  charged  him  so  fierce  ana  funowiT, 
'J'hat,  his  great  force  unable  to  endme, 
He  forced  was  to  tume  from  him  and  fly: 
Yet,  ere  he  fled,  he  with  his  tooth  i""p* 
Him  heedlosse  bit,  the  whiles  he  was  tMRv 


secure. 


X\ll 


Securely  he  did  after  him  pnrsew, 
Thinking  by  speed  to  overtake  his  fligb^i 
Who  through  thicke  woods  and  bnkcsi* 

briers  him  drew, 
To  wear^  him  the  more,  and  waite  ni 

spight, 
So  that  he  now  has  almost  spent  his  spng^ 
Till  that  at  length  unto  a  woody  ^lade 
He  came,  whose  covert  stopt  his  fartbc 

sight; 
There  his  three  foes,  sbrowded  in  gokiin 

shade. 
Out  of  their  ambush  broke,  and  gao  U*^ 

invade. 

xvra 

Sharply  they  all  attonce  did  him  asiah 
Burmng  with  inward  rancour  and  des;^ 
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iped  strokes  did  rouud  about  him 

aile 

»  huge  force,  that  seemed  nothing 

light 

off    their    blowes    from     percing 

borough  quite. 

:hem  all  so  warily  did  ward, 

ae  of  them  iu  his  soft  flesh  did  bite, 

the  while  his  backe  for  best  safe- 

ard 

against  a  tree,  that  backcward  on- 

et  bard. 

XIX 

rylde  bull,  that,  being  at  a  bay, 
d  of  a  mastiff e  and  a  hound 
3urre-dog,  that  doe  him  sharpe  as- 

ay 

y  side,  and  beat  about  him  round; 
st  that  curre,  barking  with  bitter 
ownd, 

3eping  still  behinde,  doth  him  in- 
omber, 

his  chauffe  he  digs  the  trampled 
round, 

*eats  his  horns,  and  hello wes  like 
lie  thondcr: 

that  stpiire  his   foes  disperse  and 
rive  asonder. 

XX 

11  behoved  so;  for  his  three  foes 

to  encompasse  him  on  every  side, 

igcrously  did  rouud  about  enclose. 

.t  of  all  Defetto  him  annoyde, 

^  behinde   him   still  to    have   de- 

trovde ; 

)ecetto  eke  him  circumvent; 

it  Dospetto,  in  his  greater  pryde, 

nt  him  face  to  face   against  him 

ent: 

hem  all  withstood,  and  often  made 

elent. 

XXI 

;  at  length,  nigh  t}'rd  with  former 
bace, 

iry  now  with  caref  ull  keeping  ward, 
to  shrinke,  and  somewhat  to  give 
lace, 

;  ere  long  to  have  escaped  hard; 
3  unwares  he  in  the  forrest  heard 
iling  steede,  tliat  with  his  neighing 
ist 
ne  his  rider  be  uppon  his  gard; 


With  noise  whereof  the  squire,  now  nigh 

aghast, 
Revived  was,  and  sad  dispaire  away  did 

cast. 

xxn 

Eftsoones  he  spide  a  knight  approching  nye, 
Who,  seeing  one  in  so  great  dannger  set 
Mongst  many  foes,  him  selfe  did  faster  hye. 
To  reskue  him,  and  his  weake  part  abet, 
For  pitty  so  to  see  him  overset. 
Whom  soone  as  his  three  enemies  did  vew. 
They  fled,  and  fast  into  the  wood  did  get: 
Him  booted  not  to  thinke  them  to  porsew, 
The  covert  was  so  thicke,  that  did  no  pas- 
sage shew. 

xxm 

Then  turning  to  that  swaine,  him  well  he 

knew 
To  be  his  Timias,  his  owne  tme  squire: 
Whereof  exceeding  glad,  he  to  him  drew, 
And  him  embracing  twixt  his  armes  entire. 
Him  thus  bespake:    'My  liefe,  my  lifes 

desire, 
Why  have  ve  me  alone  thus  long  ylef t  ? 
Tell  me,  what  worlds  despight,  or  heavens 

yre, 
Hath  you  thtu  long  away  from  me  bereft  ? 
Where  have  ye  all  this  while  bin  wandrii^, 

where  bene  weft  ? ' 

XXIV 

With  that  he  sighed  deepe  for  inward  tyne: 
To  whom  the  squire   nought    aunswered 

againe. 
But  shedding  few  soft  teares  from  tender 

eyne. 
His  deare  affect  with  sflence  did  restraine. 
And  shut  up  all  his  plaint  in  privy  paine. 
There  they  awhile  some  gracious  speaches 

spent, 
As  to  them  seemed  fit  time  to  entertaine. 
After  all  which  up  to  their  steedes  they 

went, 
And  forth  together  rode,  a  comely  conple- 

ment. 

XXV 

So  now  they  be  arrived  both  in  tight 

Of  this  wyld  man,  whom  they  full  bnsie 

fonwl 
About  the  sad  Serena  things  to  digbt, 
With  those  brave  armours  lying  on  the 

groundi 
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That  seeni'd  the  spoile  of  some  right  well 

renownd. 
Which  when  that  squire  beheld,  be  to  them 

stept, 
Thinking  to  take  them  from  that  hylding 

hoinid : 
But  he  it  seeing,  lightly  to  him  lept, 
And  sternely  with  strong  hand  it  from  his 

haudluig  kept. 

Gnashing  his  grinded  teeth  with  grieslj 

looke, 
And  sparkling  fire  out  of  his  furious  eyne, 
Him  with  his  fist  im wares  on  th'  head  he 

strooke, 
Tliat  made  him  downe  unto  the  earth  en- 

cline ; 
Whence  soonc  upstarting,  much  be  gan  re- 
pine, 
And  laying  hand  upon  his  wrathfuU  blade, 
Thought  there withall  forthwith  him  to  have 

slaine; 
Who  it  perceiving,  hand  upon  him  layd, 
And  greedily  him  griping,  his  avengement 
stayd. 

XXVII 

With  that  aloude  the  faire  Serena  cryde 
Unto  the  knight,  them  to  dispart  in  twaine: 
Who  to   them   stepping  did   them  soone 

divide, 
And  did  from  further  violence  restraine, 
Albe  the  wyld-man  hardly  would  refraine. 
Then  gan   the   Prince  of   her  for  to  de- 
mand. 
What  and  from  whence  she  was,  and  by  what 

traine 
She  fell  into  that  salvage  villaines  hand, 
And  whether  free  with  him  she  now  were, 
or  in  band. 

xx\in 

To  whom  she  thus:  <  I  am,  as  now  ye  see, 
The  wrctohedst  dame,  that  live  this  day  on 

ground. 
Who  both  in  minde,  the  which  most  grieveth 

me, 
And  body  have  receiv'd  a  mortall  wound. 
That  hath  me  driven  to  this  drery  stound. 
I  was  erewhile  the  love  of  Calepine, 
Who  whether  he  alive  be  to  be  found, 
Or  by  some  deadly  cbaunce  be  done  to 

pine. 
Since  i  him  lately  lost,  uneath  is  to  define. 


1 


xxix 

*  In  salvage  f orrest  I  him  lost  of  late. 
Where  I  had  surely  long  ere  this  benedcdi 
Or  else  remained  m  most  wretched  state. 
Had  not  this  wylde  man  in  that  wofnlli 
Kept  and  delivered  me  from  deadly  dnm. 
In  sucli  a  salvage  wight,  of  brutish  kjni 
Amongst  wilde  beastes  in  desert  fan 

bred. 
It  is  most  straunge  and  wonderfiill  to  fnd 
So  milde  hmnanity  and  perfect  gentle  mp^ 

XXX 

*  Let  me  therefore  this  &voar  for  him  ffaida^ 
That  ye  will  not  your  wrath  Qpon  hin 

wreake, 
Sith  he  cannot  ezpresse  his  simple  minde^ 
Ne  yours  conceive,  ne  but  by  tokens  speake: 
Small  praise  to  prove  your  powre  on  wigfat 

so  weake.' 
With  such  faire  words  she  did  their  hnto 

asswag^. 
And  the  strong  course  of  their  dispkunn 

breake. 
That  they  to  pitty  tumd  their  former  ng^ 
And  each  sought  to  supply  the  office  of  hs 

page. 

XXXI 

So  having  all  things  well  about  her  digbti 
She  on  her  way  cast  forward  to  proeeede, 
And  they  her  forth  conducted,  wbeze  thcf 

might 
Finde  harbour  fit  to  comfort  her  gxo^ 

neede. 
For  now  her  wounds  corruption  gantofarMA; 
And  eke  this  squire,  who  likewise  womdM 

was 
Of  that  same  monster  late,  for  lacks  d 

heed, 
Now  gan  to  faint,  and  further  conlinotptf 
Through  feeblenesse,  which  all  hit  linWi 

oppressed  has. 

xxxn 

So  forth  they  rode  together  all  in  troopei 
To  seeke  some  place,  the  which  mote  jeeU 

some  ease 
To  these  sicke  twaine,  that  now  begiB  to 

droupe: 
And  all  the  way  the  Prince  soo^t  to  tp 

pease 
The  bitter  anguish  of  their  shaipe  diieiifi 
By  all  the  courteous  meanee  he  eoold  i^ 

vent; 
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lie  with  merry  purpose  fit  to  please, 
irwhile  with  good  encouragement, 
them  to  endure  the  pains  (ud  them 
•rment. 

XXXIII 

Bfrhich,  Serena  did  to  him  relate 

de    discourtesies    and    uuknightly 

irts, 

'urpine  had  unto  her  shewed  late, 

compassion  of  her  cruell  smarts, 

1  Blandina  did  with  all  her  arts 

berwise    perswade,    all    that    she 

ight; 

f  malice,  without  her  desarts, 

y  her  excluded  late  at  night, 

trayterously  did  wound  her  weary 

night. 

XXXIV 

ith  the  Prince  sore  moved,  there 
^oud 

)ne  as  he  returned  backe  againe, 
d  avenge  th'  abuses  of  that  proud 
mefull  knight,  of  whom  she  did 
>mplaine. 

e  did  tbey  each  other  entertaine, 
the  tedious  travell  of  the  way ; 
irds  ni^ht  they  came  imto  a  plaine, 
1  a  little  hermitage  there  lay, 
n   all    neighbourhood,   the   which 
moy  it  may. 

XXXV 

1  thereto  a  little  chappell  stoode, 

eing  all  with  yvy  overspred, 

I  the  roof e  and  shadowing  the  roode, 

like  a  grove  faire  braunched  over 

id: 

tiic  hermite,  which  his  life  here  led 

ht  observaunce  of  religious  vow, 

at  his  howres  and  holy  things  to 

^^; 

•ein  he  likewise  was  praying  now, 
these  knights  arriv'd,  they  wist  not 
here  nor  how. 

XXXVI 

yd  not  there,  but  streight  way  in 

d  pas. 

rhcn  the  hermite  present  saw  in 

ace, 

.  devotion  streight  he  troubled  was; 

)reaking  of,  ho  toward  them  did 

ice. 


With  stayed  steps  and  grave  beseeming 

grace: 
For  well  it  seem'd  that  whilome  he  had 

beene 
Some  goodly  person,  and  of  gentle  raoe. 
That  could  his  good  to  all,  and  well  did 

weene, 
How  each  to  entertaine  with  enrt'sie  well 

beseene. 

xxxvn 

And  soothly  it  was  sayd  by  common  fome, 
So  long  as  age  enabled  him  thereto, 
That  he  had  bene  a  man  of  mickle  name, 
Renowmed  much  in  armes  and  derring  doe: 
But  being  a^ed  now  and  weary  to 
Of  warres  delight  and  worlds  contentioiis 

toyle. 
The  name  of  knighthood  he  did  disaTOw, 
And  hanging  up  his  armes  and  warlike 

spoyle, 
From  ail    this  worlds  incombiannoe  did 

himselfe  assoyle. 

xxxvm 

He  thence  them  led  into  his  hermitage, 
Letting  their  steedes  to  graze  upon  the 

greene: 
Small  was  his  house,  and  like  a  little  cage, 
For  his  owne  tume,  yet  inly  neate  and 

clone, 
Deckt  with  g^ene  boughes  and  flowers  gay 

beseene. 
Therein  he  them  full  faire  did  entertaine, 
Not  with  such   forged  showes,  as  fitter 

beene 
For  courting  fooles,  that  curtesies  would 

&ine, 
But  with  entire  affection  and  appearaunoe 

plaine. 

XXXIX 

Yet  was  their  fare  but  homely,  such  as  hee 
Did  use  his  feeble  body  to  sustaine; 
The  which  full  gladly  they  did  take  in  jpree, 
Such  as  it  was,  ne  did  of  want  complaine, 
But  being  well  suffiz'd,  them  restea  faine. 
But  faire  Serene  all  night  could  take  no 

rest, 
Ne  yet  that  gentle  squire,  for  grievous 

paine 
Of  their  late  woundes,  the  which  the  Blai- 

ant  Beast 
Had  given  them,  whose  griefe  through  fluf- 

fraunce  sore  inoMst. 
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So  all  that  night  they  past  in  great  disease, 
Till  that  the  morning,  oringing  earely  light 
To  guide  mens  labours,  brought  them  also 

ease. 
And  some  asswagemcnt  of  their  painefull 

plight. 
Then  ui>  they  rose,  and  g^u  them  selves  to 

uight 
Unto  their  journey;  but  that  squire  and 

dame 
So  faint  and   feeble   were,  that  they  ne 

might 
Endure  to  travell,  nor  one  f oote  to  frame : 
I'heir  hearts  were  sieke,  their  sides  were 

soi'e,  their  feete  were  lame. 

XLI 

Therefore  the  Prince,  whom  g^eat  affaires 

in  mvnd 
Would  not  permit  to  make  there  lenger 

stav, 
Was  forced  tliere  to  leave  them  both  be- 

hyiid, 
In  that  good  hermits  charge,  whom  he  did 

pray 
To  tend  them  well.     So  forth  he  went  his 

wav, 
And  with  him  cko  the  salvage,  that  whyl- 

e^re, 
Seeing  his  royall  usage  and  array, 
Was  greatly  growne  in  love  of  that  brave 

p(»rc, 
W^ould  neeth^s  depart,  as  shall  declared  be 

elsewhere. 


CANTO   VI 

Tlio  Iierniite  Iiealcn  both  squire  and  dame 

Of  thi'ir  Hiiro  iiiuln<liuH; 
Ht>  Tiirjiine  ilotli  defeate,  and  aliame 

For  Ilia  late  villaiiies. 


No  wound,  wliioh  warlike  hand  of  onomy 
Intlicts  with  dint  of  sword,  so  sore  doth  light 
As  doth  the  ]ioysnous  sting,  which  infamy 
Iiiiixi'tli  in  the  name  of  noble  wight: 
Ft>r  l»v  no  art,  nor  anv  leaches  mi<rht, 
It  ever  can  rccnrcd  be  againc; 
Xe   all    the   skill,   which   tliat   immortall 

R])riglit 
Of  P(HlalvriuH  did  in  it  retaine, 
Can   remedy   such  hurts;    such  hurts  arc 

hellish  {Kline. 


Such  were  the  wounds  the  which  that  Bkt 

ant  Beast 
Made  in  the  bodies  of  that  squire 

dame; 
And  being  such,  were  now  much  more  is- 

creast, 
For  want  of  taking  heede  onto  the  same, 
That  now  corrupt  and  curelesse  they  b» 

came. 
Howbe  that  carefull  hermite  did  his  belt, 
With  many  kindes  of  medicines  mecte,  t» 

tame 
The  poysnous  humour,  which  did  most  infot 
Their  ranckling  wounds,  and  eyexy  day  th 

duely  drest. 

m 

For  he  right  well  in  leaches  craft  was  atait, 
And  through  the  long  experience  of  his 

dayes, 
Which  had  in  many  fortunes  tossed  beene, 
And  past  through  many  perillous  asayei) 
lie  knew  the  diverse  went  of  mortall  mTO, 
And  in  the  miudes  of  men  had  great  insight; 
Which  witli  sage  counsell,  when  they  well 

astray. 
He  could  enforme,  and  them  reduce  an 
And  al  the  passions  heale,  which  wound 

weaker  spright. 

IV 

For  whylome    he    had    bene   a  doughty 

knight, 
As  any  one  that  lived  in  his  daies, 
And  proved  oft  in  many  periUous  fight, 
Of  which  be  grace  and  glory  wonne  tl- 

waies. 
And  in  all  battels  bore  away  the  baies. 
But  being  now  attache  with  timely  age. 
And  weary  of  this  worlds  unquiet  waiei, 
He  tooke  him  selfc  unto  this  hermittge, 
In  which  he  liv'd  alone,  like  carelesie  bbd 

in  cage. 


One  day,  as  he  was  searching  of  their 

wounds, 
lie  found  that  they  had  festred  privfly, 
And  rancklhig  in^-ard  with  unruly  stooBd^ 
Tlie  inner  parts  now  gnn  to  pntrity, 
Tliat  quite  they  seeni'd  past  helpe  of  S1l^ 

Pery, 
And  rather  needed  to  be  disoiplinde 
With  holesome  reede  of  sad  sobriety, 
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rule    the   stabbome  rage  of   passion 

bluide: 
salves  to  every  sore,  but  counsell  to 
the  minde. 

VI 

iking  them  apart  into  his  cell, 
to  that  point  fit  speaches  gan  to  frame, 
be  the  art  of  words  knew  wondrous 
well, 
eke  could  doe,  as  well  as  say,  the 

same, 
thus  he  to  them  sayd:  *  Faire  daugh- 
ter dame, 
you,  faire  sonne,  which  here  thus  long 

now  lie 
iteous  languor,  since  ye  hither  came, 
une  of  me  ye  hope  for  remedie, 
I  likewise  in  vaine  doe  salves  to  you 
applie. 

VII 

'  in  your  self  e  your  onely  helpe  doth  lie, 
iieale  your  selves,  and  must  proceed 

alone 
a  your  owne  will  to  cure  your  maladie. 
»  can  him  cure,  that  will  be  cur'd  of 

none? 

ref ore  health  ye  seeke,  observe  this 

one. 
t  leame  your  outward  sences  to  ref raine 
n  things  that  stirre  up  fraile  affection; 
r  eies,  your  eares,  your  tongue,  your 

talke  restraine 
n  that  they  most  affect,  and  in  due 

termes  containe. 

VIII 

r  from  those  outward  sences,  ill  affected, 
secde  of  all  tliis  evill  first  doth  spring, 
ch  at  the  first,  before  it  had  infected, 
e  easie  be  supprest  with  little  thing: 
being  g^owen  strong,  it  forth  doth 

bring 
"ow,  and  anguish,  and  impatient  paine 
h'  inner  parts,  and  lastly,  scattering 
tagious    poyson   close    through   every 

vaine, 
ever  rests,  till  it  have  wrought  his  finall 

bane. 

IX 

f  that  beastes  teeth,  which  wounded  you 

tofore, 
80  exceeding  venemons  and  keene. 


Made  all  of  rusty  yron,  ranckling  sore. 

That  where  they  bite,  it  booteth  not  to 
weene 

With  salve,  or  antidote,  or  other  mene, 

It  ever  to  amend:  ne  marvaile  oueht; 

For  that  same  beast  was  bred  of  hellish 
strene, 

And  long  in  darksome  Stygian  den  up- 
brought, 

Begot  of  foide  Echidna,  as  in  bookes  is 
taught. 


'  Echidna  is  a  monster  diref  ull  dred, 
Whom  gods  doe  hate,  and  heavens  abhor  to 

see; 
So  hideous  is  her  shape,  so  huge  her  hed, 
That  even  the  hellish  fiends  affrighted  bee 
At  sight  thereof,  and  from  her  presence 

flee: 
Yet  did  her  face  and  former  parts  prof esM 
A  faire  voune  maydcn,  full  of  comely  glee; 
But  all  her  hmder  parts  did  plaine  expresse 
A  monstrous  dragon,  full  of  f earef nil  ugli- 

nesse. 

XI 

'  To  her  the  gods,  for  her  so  dreadful!  laoe, 
In  fearefull  darkenesse,  furthest  from  the 

skie. 
And  from  the  earth,  appointed  have  her 

place 
Mongst  rocks  and  caves,  where  she  enrold 

doth  lie 
In  hideous  horrour  and  obscurity. 
Wasting  the  strength  of  her  immortall  age. 
There  &d  Typhaon  with  her  company, 
Cruell  Tvphaon,  whose  tempestuous  rage 
Make  th  heavens  tremble  oft,  and  him  with 

vowes  asswage. 

xn 

'  Of  that  commixtion  they  did  then  beget 
This  hellish  dog,  that  bight  the  Blatant 

Beast; 
A  wicked  monster,  that  his  tongoe  doth 

whet 
Grainst  all,  both  good  and  bad,  both  most 

and  least, 
And  poures  his  poysnons  gall  forth  to  inf ett 
The  noblest  wights  with  notable  defame: 
Ne  ever  knigh^  that  bore  so  lofty  ereast, 
Ne  ever  lady  of  to  honest  name. 
But  he  them  spotted  with  xeproehi  or 

Crete  shame. 
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XIII 

'  In  vaine  therefore  it  were,  with  medicine 
To  f^oe  alN)iit  to  salve  such  kyiid  of  sore, 
Tliat   rather  ncedes  wise  read  and  disci- 
pline, 
Then  outwanl  salves,  that  may  augment  it 
more.' 

*  Aye  me ! '  sayd  then  Serena,  sighing  sore, 
'  Wluit  \\n\tf.'  of  heli)e  doth  then  for  us  re- 

limine. 
If  that  no  salves  may  us  to  health  restore  ? ' 
'  But  sith  we  need  good  counsell,'  sayd  the 

swaine, 
'  Arcad,  g'>od  sire,  some  counsell,  that  may 

us  susUiiue.' 

XIV 

*  The  best,'  sayd  he,  *  that  I  can  yon  ad- 

vize. 
Is  to  avoide  tlie  occasion  of  the  ill: 
For  when  tlie  cause,  whence  evill  doth  arize, 
Removetl  is,  th'  effect  surceaseth  still. 
Abstaine  from  pleasure,  and  restrainc  your 

will, 
Subdue  desire,  and  bridle  loose  delight. 
Use  scanted  diet,  and  forbearc  your  fill, 
Shun  socresie,  and  talke  in  oi)en  sight: 
So  sliall   you  soonc  rcpaire   your   present 

evill  plight.' 

XV 

Thus  having  sa}*d,  his  sickely  patients 
Did  gladly  hearken  to  his  grave  behcast. 
And   kept  so  well   his   wise   commauude- 

ments. 
That  in  short  s])acc  their  malady  was  ceast. 
And  eke  the  biting  of  that  hamiefull  beast 
Was  throughly  heard.    Tho  when  they  did 

pen-eave 
Their  woinids  recur'd,  and  forces  i-eincreast, 
Of  tliat  g(Kxl  hermitc  both  they  tooke  their 

leave. 
And  went  lK>th  on  their  wuy,  ne  ech  woidd 

other  leave; 

XVI 

But  each  the  other  vow'd  t'  accompany: 
The  ladv,  for  that  she  was  much  in  dred, 
Now  left  alone  in  great  extremity; 
'I'he  Hipiirc,  for  tluit  he  courteous  was  in- 

d^HHl, 

Would  not  hi»r  leave  alone  in  her  great  need. 
So  lM>th  tt»gi»ther  traveld,  till  they  met 
With  a  fiiin)   ma^'deu  clad  iu  mourning 
weed. 


Upon  a  mangy  iade  nnmeetely  set, 
And  a  lewd  foole  her  leading  thoioo^di 
and  wet. 

xvn 

But  by  what  meanes  that  shame  to  her  V 

fell, 
And  how  thereof  her  selfe  she  did  ae 
I  must  a  while  forbeare  to  you  to  teh; 
Till  that,  as  comes  by  course,  I  doe  reeita 
What  fortune  to  the  Briton  Prince  did 
Pursuing    that  proud    knight,  the  i 

whileare 
Wrought  to  Sir  Calepine  so  foule  de8pi|U 
^nd  eke  his  lady,  though  she  sxckelj  vcR 
So  lewdly  had  abusde,  as  ye  did  lately  h 

x\^^ 

The  Prince,  according  to  the  former  tob^ 
Which  faire  Serene  to  him  delivered  bad, 
Pursu'd   him   streight,  in  mynd  to  beM 

ywroken 
Of  all  the  vile  demeane,  and  osa^  bid. 
With  which  he  had  those  two  so  ill  1 
Xe  wight  with  him  on  that  adven       wobi 
But  that  wylde  man,  whom  thoui^u  jM 

forbad. 
Yet  for  no  bidding,  nor  for  beini;  si     I 
Woidd  he  restrayued  be  from  ]      *w 

ment. 

XIX 

Arriving  there,  as  did  by  ehauice  beftlli 
He  found  the  gate  w}'de  ope,  and  in  he  rah 
Nc  stayd,  till  that  he  came  into  the  biU: 
Where  soft  dismounting  like  a  weary  lofe 
Upon  the  ground  with  feeble  f ecte  he  tiA 
As  he  uniu)le  were  for  very  neede 
To  move  one  foote,  but  there  most  mb 

al>ode; 
The  whiles  the  salvage  man  did  take  bs 

steede. 
And  in  some  stable  neare  did  set  him  vpti 

feedc. 

XX 

Ere  long  to  him  a  homely  groome  tbHi 

came, 
That  in  rude  wise  him  asked,  what  be  «i% 
That  durst  so  boldly,  without  let  or  ibiiiKi 
Into  his  lords  forbidden  hall  to  passe. 
To  whom  the  Prince,  him  f ayning  to  embii^ 
Mylde   answer  made,  he  was  an  tnu^ 

knight. 
The  which  was  £all'n  into  this  feeble  eue 
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ragh  many  wounds,  which  Uitely  he  in 

fi^ht 
uvea  had,  and  prayd  to  pitty  his  ill 

plight. 

XXI 

he,  the  more  outrageous  and  bold, 
nely    did    bid    him    quickely    thence 

avauut, 
leare  aby,  forwhy  his  lord  of  old 
bate  all  errant  knights,  which  there  did 

haunt, 
lodging  would  to  any  of  them  ^aunt; 

herefore  lightly  bad  him  packe  away, 

I     ring  him  with  bitter  wonls  to  taunt; 

uierewithall  rude  hand  on  him  did 

ky, 
thrust  him  out  of  dore  doing  his  worst 

assay. 

XXII 

ch  when  the  salvage,  comming  now  in 

place, 
sld,  eftsoones  he  all  enraged  grew, 
running  streight  upon  that  villaine 

base, 
\  a  fell  lion  at  him  fiercely  flew, 
with  his  teeth  and  nailes,  in  present 

vew, 
.  rudely  rent,  and  all  to  peeccs  tore: 
liserably  him  all  helpelesse  slew, 
b  with  the  noise,  whilest  he  did  loudly 

pore, 
people  of  the  house  rose  forth  in  great 

uprore. 

XXIII 

)  when  on  gpround  they  saw  their  fellow 

slaine, 
that  same  knight  and  salvage  standing 

n  them  two  they  fell  with  might  and 

maine, 
on  them  layd  so  huge  and  horribly, 
f  they  would  have  slaine  them  presently, 
the  bold  Prince  defended  him  so  well, 
their  assault  withstood  so  mightily, 
t,  maugre  all  theii*  might,  he  did  repell 
beat  them  back,  whilest  many  unuer- 
ncath  him  fell. 

XXIV 

he  them  still  so  sharpely  did  pursew, 
t  few  of  them  he  left  alive,  which 
fled, 


Those  evill  tidings  to  their  lord  to  shew. 

Who  hearing  how  his  people  badly  sped^ 

Came  forth  in  hast:  where  when  as  iinth 
the  dead 

He  saw  the  ground  all  8trow*d,  and  that 
same  knight 

And  salvage  with  their  bloud  fresh  steem- 
ing  red, 

He  woze  nigh  mad  with  wrath  and  fell  de- 
spight, 

And  with  reprochf  ull  words  him  thus  be- 
spake  on  hight: 

XXV 

'Art  thou  he,  traytor,  that  with  treason 

vile 
Hast  slaine  my  men  in  this  unmanly  maner, 
And  now  triumphest  in  the  piteous  spoile 
Of  these  poore  folk,  whose  soules  with  black 

dishonor 
And  foule  de&me  doe  decke  thy  bloudy 

baner ? 
The  meede  whereof  shall  shortly  be  thy 

shame. 
And  wretched  end,  which  still  attendeth  on 

her.' 
With  that  him  selfe  to  battel!  he  did  frame; 
So  did  his  forty  yeomen,  which  there  with 

him  came. 

XXVI 

With  dreadf ull  force  they  all  did  him  as- 

saile. 
And  round  about  with  boystrons  strokes 

oppresse. 
That  on  his  shield  did  rattle  like  to  haile 
In  a  great  tempest;  that,  in  such  distresses 
He  wist  not  to  which  side  him  to  addresse. 
And  evermore  that  craven  cowherd  knight 
Was  at  his  backe  with  heartlesse  heedinesse, 
Wayting  if  he  unwares  him  murther  might: 
For  cowardize  doth  still  in  villany  delight. 

xxvn 

Whereof  whenas  the  Prince  was  well  aware, 
He  to  him  tumd  with  furious  intent, 
And  him  against  his  powre  gan  to  prepare; 
Like  a  fierce  bidl,  that  being  busie  Dent 
To  fight  with  many  foes  about  him  ment, 
Feeling  some  curre  behinde  his  heeles  to  bite, 
Turnes  him  about  with  fell  avengement; 
So  likewise  tomde  the  Frinoe  npon  the 

knight. 
And  layd  at  him  amaine  with  all  hia  will 

and  might 
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XXVIII 

Who  when  he  once  his  dreadfull  strokes 

had  tasted, 
Durst  not  the  furie  of  his  force  abyde, 
But  tum'd  abacke,  and  to  retjre  him  hasted 
Through  the  thick  prease,  there  thinking 

him  to  hyde. 
But  when  the  Prince  had  once  him  plainely 

eyde, 
He  foot  by  foot  him  followed  alway, 
Nc  would  him  suffer  once  to  sliriiike  asyde, 
But  joyning  close,  huge  lode  at  him  did  lay: 
Who  iiying  still  did  ward,  and  warding  tiy 

away. 

XXIX 

But  when  his  foe  he  still  so  eger  saw, 
Unto  his  heelcs  himselfe  he  did  betake, 
Hoping  unto  some  refuge  to  withdraw: 
Ne  would  the  Prince  him  ever  foot  for- 
sake, 
Where  so  he  went,  but  after  him  did  make. 
He  tied  from  roome  to  roome,  from  place  to 

place, 
Whylest  every  joynt  for  dread  of  death  did 

quake, 
Still  looking  after  him  that  did  him  chace; 
That   made    him   evermore    increase   his 
speedie  pace. 

XXTC 

At  last  be  np  into  the  chamber  came, 
Whereas  his  love  was  sitting  all  alone, 
Wayting  what  tydings  of  her  folke  became. 
There  did  the  Prince  him  overtake  anone, 
Crying  in  ^'aine  to  her,  him  to  bemone; 
And  with  his  sword  him  on  the  head  did 

smyte. 
That  to  the  ground  he  fell  in  senselesse 

swone: 
Yet  whether  thwart  or  fiatlv  it  did  Ivte, 
The  tempred  Steele  did  not  into  his  brayne- 

pon  byte. 

XXXI 

Wliicb  when  the  ladie  saw,  with  great 

affright 
She  starting  up,  began  to  shrieke  aloud. 
And  with  her  garment  covering  him  from 

^  sight, 
Seem*d  under  her  protection  him  to  shroud; 
And  falling  lowly  at  his  feet,  her  bowd 
Upon  her  knee,  introating  him  for  grace. 
And  often  him  besought,  and  prayd,  and 

Towd; 


That,  with  the  rath  of  her  ao  m 

case, 
He  stavd  his  seoond  strooke,  tad 

Land  abase. 

xxxn 

Her  weed  she  then  withdiawing, 

discover. 
Who  now  come  to  himselfe,  yet  n 

rize. 
But  still  did  lie  as  dead,  and 

quiver. 
That  even  the  Prince  his  baseneii 

spize. 
And  eke  his  dame,  him  seeing 

guize, 
Gan  him  recomfort,  and  from  g 

reare. 
Who  rising  up  at  last  in  ghastly  n 
Like  troubled  ghost  did  <&eadfnUj 
As  one  that  had  no  life  him  len 

former  feare. 

xxxm 

Whom  when  the  Prince  so  deadlj 

mayd. 
He  for  such  bosenesse  sbamefnllT  I 
And  with  sharpe  wozds  did  bit 

brayd: 

*  Vile  cowheard  dogge,  now  doe  I 

pent. 
That  ever  I  this  life  unto  thee  la 
Whereof  thou,  caytive,  so  nnwort 
That  both  thy  love,  for  lacke  of  h 
And  eke  thy  selfe,  for  want  ol 
And  eke  all  knights  hast  a 

knightlesse  put. 

XXXIV 

*  Yet  further  hast  thon  heaped 

shame. 
And  crime  to  erime,  by  thb  thy 

feare. 
For  first  it  was  to  thee  repnie 
To  erect  this  wicked  ei  , 

beare 
Gainst  errant  knights  and  ladiet 

reare; 
Whom,  when  tboa  maysty  thoai 

despoile, 
Or  of  their  upper  gannmt  whStk  tl 
Yet  doest  thou  not  with  ™M»w>nJ 

guile, 
Maintaine  this  CTill  me^tliylioci 

foile. 
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XXXV 

tly,  in  approvance  of  thy  wrong 

luch  faintnesse  and  f  oule  cowardize 

ist  shame:  for  oft  it  falles,  that 

rong 

int  knights  doe  rashly  enterprize, 

»r  fame,  or  else  for  exercize, 

[ull  quarrel!  to  maiutaine  by  fight; 

,  through  prowcsse  and  their  brave 

iiprize, 

reat  worship  in  this  worldes  sight: 

tcr  force  there  needs  to  maintaine 

rong  then  right. 

XXXVI 

!e  thy  life  imto  this  ladie  fayre 
lave,  live  in  reproch  and  scome; 
armes,  ne  ever  knighthood  dare 
prof  esse:  for  shame  is  to  adome 
brave  badges  one  so  basely  borne; 
^  breath,  sith  tliat  I  did  forgive.' 
^  from  his  craven  bodie  tome 
odly  armes,  he  them  away  did  give, 
y  suffred  him  this  wretched  ]Se  to 
re. 

XXXVII 

hilest  he  thus  was  setling  things 
K)ve, 

hat  ladie  my  Id  and  recreant  knight, 
I  his  life  he  graunted  for  her  love, 
bethinke  him,   in   what  perilous 
ight 

»ehynd  him  left  that  salvagfe  wight, 
,  so  many  foes,  whom  sure  he 
ought 

uite  slainc  in  so  unequall  fight: 
«  descending  backe   in  haste,  he 
ught 

le  were  alive,  or  to  destruction 
'ought. 

XXXVIII 

!  him  found  environed  about 
ughtred  bodies,  wliich  his  hand  had 
aiue, 

ng  yet  a  fresh,  with  courage  stout, 
i  rest  that  did  alive  remaine; 
le  likewise  right  sorely  did  con- 
raine, 

ttred  sheepe,  to  seeke  for  safetie, 
gotten  had  with  busie  paine 
their  weapons  which  thereby  did  lie, 
ich  he  layd  about,  and  made  them 
to  file. 


XXXIX 

Whom  when  the  Prince  so  felly  saw  to  rage, 
Approching  to  him  neare,  his  hand  he  stayd, 
And  sought,  by  making  signes,  him  to  as- 

swage: 
Who    them    peroeiving,  streight  to  him 

obayd. 
As  to  his  lord,  and  downe  his  weapons  layd, 
As  if  he  long  had  to  his  beasts  bene  trayned. 
Thence  he  him  brought  away,  and  up  con- 

vayd 
Into  the  chamber,  where  that  dame  re- 

mayned 
With  her  miworthy  kuight,  who  ill  him  en- 

tertayned. 

XL 

Whom  when  the  salvage  saw  from  damige> 

free, 
Sitting  beside  his  ladie  there  at  ease. 
He  well  remembred  that  the  same  was  hee 
Which  lately  sought  his  lord  for  to  dis- 
please: 
Tho  all  in  rage,  he  on  him  streight  did 

seaze, 
As  if  be  would  in  peeces  him  have  rent; 
And  were  not  that  the  Prince  did  him  ap« 

peaze. 
He  had  not  left  one  limbe  of  him  unrent: 
But  streight  he  held  his  hand  at  his  com- 
maundement. 

XLI 

Thus  having  all  things  well  in  peaoe  01^ 

dayned. 
The  Prince  himselfe  there  all  that  night 

did  rest. 
Where  him  Blandina  fayrely  entertayned. 
With  all  the  courteous  glee  and  goodly 

feast 
The  which  for  him  she  could  imagine  best. 
For  well  she  knew  the  wayes  to  win  good 

will 
Of  every  wight,  that  were  not  too  infest, 
And  how  to  please  the  minds  of  good  and 

Through  tempering  of  her  words  and  lookes 
by  wondrous  skill. 

XIJI 

Yet  were  her  words  and  lookes  but  false 

and  f ayned. 
To  some  hid  end  to  nuJce  more  easie  way. 
Or  to  allure  such  fondlings,  whom  m 

trajmed 
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Into  her  trap  unto  their  owne  decay: 
Thereto,  when  needed,  she  could  weepe  and 

pray, 
And  when  her  listed,  she  could  fawne  and 

flatter; 
Now  smyling  smoothly,  like  to  sommers 

day,. 

Now  glooming  sadly,  so  to  doke  her  mat- 
ter; 

Yet  were  her  words  but  wynd,  and  all  her 
teares  but  water. 

XLIU 

Whether  such  grace  were  given   her  by 

kynd, 
As  women   wont  their  guilefull  wits    to 

guyde, 
Or  leani'd  the  art  to  please,  I  doe  not  fynd. 
This  well  I  wote,  that  she  so  well  applyde 
Her  pleasing  tongue,  that  soone  she  paci- 

fyde 
The  wrathf  ull  Prince,  and  wrought  her  hus- 
bands peace. 
Who  nathelesse  not  therewith  satisfyde. 
His  rancorous  despight  did  not  releasse, 
Ne  secretly  from  thought  of  fell  revenge 
surceasse. 

XLIV 

For  all  that  night,  the  whyles  the  Prince 

did  rest 
In  carelesse  couch,  not  weeting  what  was 

ment. 
He  watcht  in  close  awayt  with  weapons 

prest. 
Willing  to  worke  his  villenous  intent 
On  him  that  had  so  shamefully  him  shent: 
Yet  durst  he  not  for  very  cowardize 
Effect  the  same,  whylest  all  the  night  was 

spent. 
The  morrow  next  the  Prince  did  early  rize. 
And  passed  forth,  to  follow  his  first  enter- 
prize. 

CANTO  VII 

Tnrpine  is  baffuld  ;  hia  two  kn^hta 
Doe  Rftine  their  treasons  inee<L 

Fayre  Mirabellaes  punishment 
For  loves  disdaioe  decreed. 


Like  as  the  gentle  hart  it  selfe  bewrayes 
In  doing  gentle  deedes  with  franke  delight. 
Even  so  the  baser  mind  it  selfe  displayes 
In  cancred  malice  and  revengefull  spight. 


For  to  maligne,  t'  envie,  f  me  li 

slight. 
Be  arguments  of  a  vile  donghill  nun 
Which  what  it  dare  not  doe  by  open 
To  worke  by  wicked  treason  wajf 

find. 
By  such  discourteous  deeds  discovei 

base  kind. 

n 

That  well  appeares  in  this  dii 

knight. 
The  coward  Turpine,  whereof  now 
Who  notwithstanding  that  in  formi 
He  of  the  Prince  his  life  received  1 
Yet  in  his  mind  malitious  and  i 
He  gan  devize  to  be  aveng'd  anew 
For  all  that  shame,  which  kindled 

hate. 
Therefore,  so  soone  as  he  was  onl 
Himselfe  in  hast  he  arm'd,  s 

fast  pursew. 

m 

Well  did  he  tract  his  steps,  u 

ryde. 
Yet  woiild  not  neare  approch  in  < 

eye. 
But  kept  aloofe  for  dread  to  be  de 
Untill  fit  time  and  place  he  mote  < 
Where  he  mote  worke  him  scath 

leny. 
At  last  he  met  two  knights  to 

knowiie. 
The  which  were  armed  both  agr 
And    both  combynd,  what  ever 

were  blowne, 
Betwixt  them  to  divide,  and  each 

his  owne. 

IV 

To  whom  false  Taii»iie  commis 

ously. 
To  cloke  the  mischief  e  which  be 
Gan  to  complaine  of  great  disootai 
Which  a  straunge  knight,  that  w 

him  went. 
Had  doen  to  him,  and  his  deare  1 
Which  if  they  would  afford  I 

need 
For  to  avenge,  in  time  oonvenienl 
Tiiey  should  accomplish  both  a 

deed. 
And  for  their  paines  obtaine  of 

meed. 
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knights  beleev'd  that  all  he  sayd  was 

trew, 
temg  fresh  and  full  of  youthly  spright, 
re  gli^  to  heare  of  that  adventure  new, 
which  they  mote  make  triall  of  their 

might, 
b  never  yet  they  had  approv'd  in  fight; 
I  eke  desirous  of  the  offred  meed. 
I  then  the  one  of  them:   *  Where  is  that 

wight, 
which  hath  doen  to  thee  this  wrongfull 

deed, 
t  we  may  it  avenge,  and  punish  him 

with  speed  ? ' 

VI 

rides,'  said  Turpine,  *  there  not  farre 
afore, 
h  a  wyld  man  soft  footing  by  his  syde, 
t  if  ye  list  to  haste  a  litle  more, 
nay  him  overtake  in  timely  tyde.' 
ones  they  pricked  forth  with  forward 
pryde, 
i  ere  that  litle  while  they  ridden  had, 
gentle   Prince  not  farre  away  they 
spyde, 
ling  a  softly  pace  with  portance  sad, 
izine  of  his  love  more  then  of  daunger 
£ad. 

VII 

me  of  them  aloud  unto  him  cryde, 
him  tume  againe,  false  traytour 

jinight, 
le  wonianwronger,  for  he  him  defyde. 
h  that  they  both  at  once  with  equall 

spight 
bend    their  speares,  and  both  with 

equall  might 
inst  him  ran;  but  th'  one  did  misse  his 

marke, 
being  carried  with  his  force  forth- 
right, 
mst  swiftly  by;  like  to  that  heavenly 

sparke, 
eh,  glyding  through  the  ayre,  lights  all 

the  heavens  darke. 

vin 

th'  other,  ayming  better,  did  him  smite 

in    the    shield,  with    so   impetnons 

powre, 

tall  his  launce  in  peeces  shivered  quite, 

scattered  all  about,  fell  on  the  flowre. 


But   the    stout  Prince,  with  much  more 

steddy  stowre. 
Full  on  his  bever  did  him  strike  so  sore, 
That  the  cold  Steele,  through  piercing,  did 

devowre 
Hifl  Titril  breath,  and  to  the  groond  him 

bore. 
Where  still  he  bathed  lay  in  his  owne 

bloody  gore. 

DC 

As  when  a  cast  of  faulcons  make  their 

flight 
At  an  herueshaw,  that  lyes  aloft  on  wing, 
The  whyles  they  strike  at  him  with  h^d- 

lesse  might, 
The  warie  foule  his  bill  doth  backward 

wriug; 
On  which  the  first,  whose  force  her  first 

doth  bring. 
Her  selfe  quite  through  the  bodie  doth  en- 
core, 
And  falleth  downe  to  gronnd  like  sense* 

lesse  thing, 
But  th'  other,  not  so  swift  as  she  before, 
Fayles  of  her  souse,  and  passing  by  doth 

hurt  no  more. 


By  this  the  other,  which  was  passed  by, 
Himself e  recovering,  was  retum'd  to  fight; 
Where  when  he  saw  his  fellow  lifelesse  ly, 
He  much  was  daunted  with  so  dismall  sight; 
Yet  nought  abating  of  his  former  spight, 
Let  drive  at  him  with  so  malitious  mynd. 
As  if  he  would  have  passed  through  him 

quight: 
But  the  steele-head  no  stedfast  hold  could 

fynd. 
But  glauncinfi:  by,  deceived  him  of  that  he 

desynd. 

XI 

Not  so  the  Prince:    for  his  well  learned 

speare 
Tooke  surer  honld,  and  from  his  horses 

backe 
Above  a  launces  length   him   forth   did 

beare, 
And  gainst  tiie  cold  hard  earth  so  sore  him 

strake, 
That  all  his  bones  in.  peeees  td^  he  brake. 
Where  seeinff  him  so  lie,  he  left  hit  steed, 
And  to  him  leaping,  TengeaoM  thought  to 

take 
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Of  him,  for  all  his  former  follies  meed, 
With   flaming  sword  in  hand  his  terror 
more  to  breed. 


XII 

The  fearef uU  swayne,  beholding  death  so 
uie, 

Cryde  out  aloud,  for  mercie,  him  to  save; 

In  lieu  whereof  he  would  to  him  deserie 

Great  treason  to  him  meant,  his  life  to 
reave. 

The  Prince  soone  hearkned,  and  his  life 
forgave. 

Then  thus  said  he:  'There  isastraunger 
knight, 

The  which,  for  promise  of  great  meed,  us 
drave 

To  this  attempt,  to  wreake  liis  hid  despight, 

For  that  hiniselfc  thereto  did  want  suffi- 
cient might.' 

XIII 

The  Prince  much  mused  at  such  villenie, 
And  sayd:  *  Now  sure  ye  well  have  earned 

your  meed, 
For  th    one  is  dead,  and  th'  other  soone 

shall  die, 
Unlesse    to    me    thou  hether  bring  with 

speed 
The  wretch  that  hyr'd  you  to  this  wicked 

deed.* 
He  glad  of  life,  and  willing  eke  to  wreake 
The  guilt  on  him  which  did  this  mischiefe 

breed. 
Swore  by  his  sword,  that  neither  day  nor 

weeke 
He  would  surceassc,  but  him,  where  so  he 

were,  would  seeke. 

XIV 

So  up  he  rose,  and  forth  streight  way  he 

went 
Backc  to  the  place  where  Turpine  late  he 

lore: 
There  he  him  found  in  great  astonishment, 
To  see  him  so  bedight  with  bloodie  gore 
And    griesly  wounds   that    him  appalled 

sore. 
Yet  thus  at  length  he  said:  'How  now,  sir 

knight? 
What  meaneth  this  which  here  I  see  be- 
fore? 
How  fortuneth  this  foule  uncomely  plight, 
So    different    from    that  which  earst  ye 
seem*d  in  sight  ? ' 


XV 

*  Perdie,*  said  he, '  in  eviU  honre  it  fell, 
That  ever  I  for  meed  did  undertake 
So  hard  a  taske  as  life  for  hyre  to  lell; 
The  which  I  earst  adventur'd  for  year  ob 
Witnesse  the  wounds,  and  this  wydehl 

lake, 
Which  ye  may  see  yet  all  about  me  iteea 
Therefore  now  yeeld,  as  ye  did  ym 

make, 
My  due  reward,  the  which  right  well  j 

deeme 
I  yearned  have,  that  life  so  deaiely  didit 

deeme.' 

XVI 

'  But  where  then  is,'  qaoth  he  balfe  vnA 
fully, 

*  Where  is  the  bootie,  which  therefoR  I 

bought, 
That  cursed  caytive,  my  strong  ememT, 
That  recreant  knight,  whose  iiaied  1^  1 

sought  ? 
And  where  is  eke  your  friend,  whieh  1 

it  ought  ? ' 
<He  lyes,'  said  he,  'upon  the  cold 

g^und, 
Slayne  of  that  errant  knigfaty  with  whoi 

fought; 
Whom  afterwards  my  selfe  with  mii7> 

wound 
Did  slay  againe,  as  ye  may  see  then  is  tki 

stound.' 

xvn 

Thereof  false  Torpin  was  full  j 

faine, 
And  needs  with  him  streight  to  the  plv* 

would  ryde, 
Where  he  himselfe  might  see  his  Ip 

slaine; 
For  else  his  feare  could  not  be  Bat]sMe> 
So  as  they  rode,  he  saw  the  way  all  aydi 
With  streames  of  bloud;  which  tnetiigl9 

the  traile, 
Ere  long  they  came  whereas  in  erill  tjde 
That  other  swayne,  like  aahef  deadly  ]»kb 
Lay  in  the  lap  of  death,  rewiug  his  wittekfl 

bale. 

xvm 

Much  did  the  craven  seeme  to  moM  V> 

case, 
That  for  his  sake  hie  deare  life  hai  fc^ 

gone; 
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bim  bewayling  with  afiPection  base, 
lounterfeit  kind  pittie,  where  was  none: 
rheres  no  courage,  theres  no  ruth  nor 

mone. 
passing  forth,  not  farre  away  he 

found 
reas  the  Prince  himselfe  lay  all  alone, 
sly  displayd  upon  the  grassie  ground, 
Msed  of  sweete  sleepc,  that  luld  him 

flof  t  in  swound. 

XIX 

rie  of  travell  in  his  former  fight, 
Here  in  shade  liimself  e  had  layd  to  rest 
ng  his  armes  and  warlike  things  un- 

dight, 
elwse  of    foes  that  mote  his  peace 

molest; 
whyles  his  salvage  page,  that  wont  be 

prest, 
I  wandred  in  the  wood  another  way, 
loe  some  thing,  that  seemed  to  him  best, 
whyles  his  lord  in  silver  slomber  lay, 
)  to  the  evening  starre  adom'd  with 

deawy  ray. 

XX 

om  when  as  Turpin  saw  so  loosely  layd, 
weened  well  that  he  in  deed  was  dead, 
3  as  that  other  knight  to  him  liad  sayd: 
when  he  nigh  approcht,  he  mote  aread 
ne  sig^es  in  him  of  life  and  livelihead. 
great     much     griev'd     against     that 

straunger  knight, 
t  him  too  light  of  credence  did  mislead, 
would  have  backe  retyred  from  that 

sight, 
t  was  to  him  on  earth  the  deadliest  de- 

spight. 

XXI 

that  same  knight  would  not  once  let 
him  start, 

plainely  gan  to  him  decLore  the  case 

all   his  mischiefe  and   late   lucklesse 
smart; 

r  both  he  and  his  fellow  there  in  place 

«  vanquished,  and  put  to  foule  dis- 
g^ce, 

how  that  he,  in  lieu  of  life  him  lenty 
vow'd  unto  the  victor,  him  to  trace 

follow  through  the  world,  where  so  he 
went, 

that  he  him  delivered  to  his  punish- 
ment. 


xxn 

He,  therewith  much  abashed  and  affrayd. 
Began  to  tremble  every  limbe  and  value; 
And  softly  whbpering  him,  entyrely  prayd 
T'  advize  him  better  then  by  such  a  traine 
Him  to  betray  unto  a  straunger  swame: 
Yet  rather  counseld  him  contrarywise, 
Sith  he  likewise  did  wrong  by  him  susUdnei 
To  joyne  with  him  and  vengeance  to  de- 
vize, 
Whylest  time  did  offer  meanes  him  sleeping 
to  surprize. 

xxm 

Nathelesse,  for  all  his  speach,  the  gentle 

knight 
Would  not  be  tempted  to  such  villenie, 
Regarding  more  his  &iith  which  he  did 

plight, 
All  were  it  to  his  mortall  enemie. 
Then  to  entrap  him  bv  &lse  treacberie: 
Great  shame  in  lieges  blood  to  be  embrew'd. 
Thus  whylest  they  were  debating  diverslie, 
The  salvage  forth  out  of  the  wood  issew'd 
Backe  to  the  place  whereas  his  lord  he  sleep- 
ing vew*d. 

XXIV 

There  when  he  saw  those  two  so  neare  him 

stand. 
He  doubted  much  what  mote  their  meaning 

bee. 
And  throwing  downe  his  load  oat  of  his 

hand. 
To  weet  great  store  of  forrest  fmte,  which 

hee 
Had  for  his  food  late  gathered  from  the 

tree, 
Himselfe  unto  his  weapon  he  betooke. 
That  was  an  oaken  plant,  which  lately  hee 
Rent  by  the  root;   which  he  so  stemely 

shooke, 
That  like  an  hazell  wand  it  quivered  and 

quooke. 

XXV 

Whereat  the  Prince  awaking,  when  he  spjde 
The  tray  tour  Turpin  with  that  other  kmght, 
He  started  up,  and  watehing  oeare  his 

syde 
His  trostie  sword,  the  semuit  of  his  might, 
Like  a  fell  lyon  leaped  to  him  light, 
And  his  left  hand  upon  his  collar  Uyd. 
Therewith  the  cowheaxdi  deaded  with  ai- 

fright, 
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Fell  flat  to  groiind,  ne  word  unto  him  sajd, 
But   holding  up   liis  hands,  with  silence 
mercie  prayd. 

xxvi 

But  he  so  full  of  indignation  was, 

That  to  his  prayer  nought  he  would  in- 

cliue, 
But  as  he  lay  upon  the  humbled  gras. 
His  foot  he  set  on  his  vile  uecke,  in  signe 
Of  servile  yoke,  that  nobler  harts  repine. 
Then,  letting  him  arise  like  abject  thrall. 
He  gan  to  him  object  his  haynous  crime, 
And  to  revile,  and  rate,  and  recreant  call. 
And  lastly  to  despoyle  of  knightly  banner- 
all. 

xxvn 

And  after  all,  for  greater  infamie, 
He  by  the  heeles  him  hung  upon  a  tree. 
And  baffuld  so,  that  all  which  passed  by 
The  picture  of  his  punishment  might  see, 
And  by  the  like  ensample  warned  bee. 
How  ever  they  through  treason  doe  tres- 

passe. 
But  turn  we  now  backc  to  that  ladie  free, 
Whom  late  we  left  ryding  upon  an  asse. 
Led  by  a  carle  and  foole,  which  by  her  side 

did  passe. 

xxvin 

She  was  a  ladie  of  great  dignitie, 
And  lifted  up  to  honorable  place. 
Famous  through  all  the  land  of  Faerie, 
Though  of  meane  parentage  and  kindred 

base. 
Yet  deckt  with  wondrous  g^iftes  of  Natures 

grace. 
That  aU  men  did  her  person  much  admire. 
And  praise  the  feature  of  her  goodly  face. 
The  beames  whereof  did  kindle  lovely  fire 
In  th-  hapte  of  many  a  knight,  and  many  a 

gentle  squire. 

XXIX 

But  she  thereof  grew  proud  and  insolent, 
That  none  she  worthie  thought  to  be  her 

fere. 
But  scomd  them  all,  that  love  mito  her 

ment: 
Yet  was  she  lov'd  of  many  a  worthy  pere; 
Unworthy  she  to  be  belov'd  so  dere. 
That  could  not  weigh  of  worthinesse  aright: 
For  beautie  is  more  glorious  bright  and 

clere. 


The  more  it  is  admir*d  of  manj  1 1 
And  noblest  she  that  served  is  of 
knight. 


But  this  coy  damzell  thought  contn 
That  such  proud  looks  would  on 

praysed  more; 
And  that  the  more  she  did  all  love 
The  more  would  wretched  lovers  b 
What  cared  she,  who  sighed  for  he 
Or  who  did  wayle  or  watch  the 

night  ? 
Let  them  that  list  their  lucklesM 

plore; 
She  was  borne  free,  not  bound  to 
And  so  would  ever  live,  and  love  n 

delight. 

XXXI 

Through  such  her  stubbome 

hard  hart^ 
Many  a  wretch,  for  want  of  remed 
Did  languish  long  in  lif  econsuminfi 
And  at  the  last  through  dreary  d 
Why  lest  she,  the  ladie  of  her  liber 
Did  boast  her  beautie  bad  such  8 

might, 
That  with  the  onely  twinckle  of  he 
She  could  or  save  or  spill  whom  si 

bight 
What  could  the  g^ods  doe  more,  hi 

more  aright  ? 

xxxn 

But  loe !  the  gods,  that  mortall  fol 
Did  worthily  revenge  this  mayden 
And  nought  regarding  her  so  good 
Did  laugh  at  her,  that  many  £d  d 
Whilest  she  did  weepe,  of  no  man  n 
For  on  a  day,  when  Cupid  kept  his 
As  he  is  wont  at  each  »aint  Yale 
Unto  the  which  all  lovers  doe  i 
That  of  their  loves  sucoesse  i  yu 
make  report; 

xxxm 

It  f ortun'd  then,  that  when  the  roi 

red, 
In  which  tiie  names  of  all  Loves  fc 

fyled. 
That  manv  there  were  miasmgii 

Or  kept  in  bands,  or  from  their  ! 
yled, 
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17  some  other  violence  despojled. 

ch  when  as  Cupid  heard,  he  wexed 

wroth, 
doubting  to  be  wronged,  or  beguyled, 
md  his  eyes  to  be  unblindfold  both, 
b  he  might  see  his  men,  and  muster 

them  by  oth. 

XXXIV 

11  found  he  many  missing  of  his  crew, 
ch  wont  doe  suit  and  service  to  his 

might; 
rhom  what  was  becomen  no  man  knew, 
refore  a  jurie  was  impaueld  streight, 
enquire  of  them,  whether  by  force,  or 

sleight, 
their  owne  guilt,  they  were  away  con- 

vayd. 
ffhom  f oule  Infamie  and  fell  Despight 
e  evidence,  that  they  were  all  betrayd, 
nurdred  cruelly  by  a  rebellious  mayd. 

XXXV 

re  Mirabella  was  her  name,  whereby 
all  those  cr^-mes   she    there    indited 

was: 
which  when  Cupid  heard,  he  by  and 

by, 

|;reat  displeasure,  wild  a  capias 

ttld  issue  forth,  t'  attach  that  scomefuU 

lassc. 
I  warrant  straight  was  made,  and  there- 

withall 
aylieffe  errant  forth  in  post  did  passe, 
om  they  by  name  there  Portamore  did 

call; 
which  doth  summon  lovers  to  Loves 

judgement  hall. 

XXXVI 

I  damzell    was    attacht,    and    shortly 

brought 
o  the  barre,  whereas  she  was  arrayned: 
she  thereto  nould  plead,  nor  answere 

ought, 

for  stubbome  pride,  which  her  re- 

strayned. 
ndgement  ]inst,  as  is  by  law  ordayned 
ases  like;  which  when  at  last  she  saw, 
stubbome  hart,  which  love  before  dis- 

dayned, 
stoupe,  and  falling  downe  with  humble 

awe, 
ie  mercie,  to  abate  the  extremitie  of 

law. 


xxxvn 

The  Sonne  of  Venus,  who  is  myld  by  kynd, 
But  where  he  is  provokt  with  peevishnesse, 
Unto  her  prayers  piteously  enclynd, 
And  did  the  rigK>ur  of  his  doome  represse; 
Yet  not  so  freely,  but  that  nathelesse 
He  unto  her  a  penance  did  impose, 
Which  was,  that  through  this  worlds  wyde 

wildemes  • 

She  wander  should  in  companie  of  those, 
Till  she  had  sav'd  so  many  loves  as  she  did 

lose. 

xxxvin 

So  now  she  had  bene  wandring  two  whole 

yeares 
Throughout  the  world,  in  this  tmcomely 

case, 
Wasting  her  goodly  hew  in  heavie  teares. 
And  her  gooadayes  in  doloroos  disgrace: 
Yet  had  she  not  in  all  these  two  yeares 

space 
Saved  but  two,  yet  in  two  yeares  before, 
Throgh  her  di^iteoos  pnde,  whilest  love 

lackt  place. 
She  had  destroyed  two  and  twenty  more. 
Aie  me  1  how  oould  her  love  xnake  half 

amends  therefore  ? 

XXXIX 

And  now  she  was  nppon  the  weary  way, 

When  as  the  gentle  squire,  with  &ire  Se- 
rene, 

Met  her  in  such  misseeming  foule  array; 

The  whiles  that  mighty  man  did  her  de- 
meane 

With  all  the  evill  termes  and  eruell  meane, 

That  he  could  make;  and  eeke  that  angry 
foole 

Which  foUow'd  her,  with  cnrsed  hands  nn- 
cleane 

Whipping  her  horse,  did  with  his  smartiiig 
toole 

Oft  whip  her  dainty  selfe,  and  much  align- 
ment her  doole. 

XL 

Ne  ought  it  mote  availe  her  to  entreat 
The  one  or  th'  other,  better  her  to  use: 
For  both  so  wilf  all  were  and  obstinate, 
That  all  her  piteous  plaint  they  did  refuse, 
And  rather  did  the  more  her  beate  and 

bruse. 
But  most  the  former  TiUainBy  wbleh  did 

lead 
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Her  tyrelin^  jade,  was  b?nt  her  to  abuse; 
Who,  though  hhe  were  with  wearinesse  nigh 

(le;irl, 
Yet  would  not  let  her  lite,  nor  rest  a  little 

stead. 

XLI 

For  he  was  sterne  and  terrible  by  nature,      ] 
And  cf'ke  of  {Kirson  huge  and  hideous, 
Kxcee<ling   much    the   measure    of    mans 

HUiture, 
And  rather  like  a  gyant  monstmous. 
For  R(N)th  he  was  descended  of  the  hous 
Of  those  old  g}'ants,  which  did  warres  dar- 

rainc 
Against  tlie  lieaven  in  order  battailoas, 
And  sib  to  great  Orgolio,  which  was  slaine 
By  Arthuns  when  as  Unas  knight  he  did 

maiutaiue. 

XLII 

His  lookcs  were  dreadfull,  and  his  fiery 

eies, 
Like  two  great  beacons,  glared  bright  and 

wycle, 
Glauncing  askew,  as  if  his  enemies 
He  scorned  in  his  overweening  pryde; 
And  stilking  stately  like  a  crane,  did  stryde 
At  every  step  up]>on  the  tiptoes  hie; 
And  all  the  way  he  went,  on  every  syde 
He  gaz'd  about,  and  stared  horriblie. 
As  if  he  with  his  lookes  would  all  men 

terrifie. 

XLin 

He  wore  no  armour,  ne  for  none  did  care, 
As  no  whit  dreading  any  living  wight; 
Hut  in  a  jacket,  quilted  richly  rare 
V\x)n  oheckiaton,  he  was  straungely  dight; 
And  on  his  head  a  roll  of  linnen  plight. 
Like  to  the  Mores  of  Malaber,  he  wore. 
With  which  his  locks,  as  blacke  as  pitchy 

night, 
Were  lM)und  about,  and  Toyded  from  be- 
fore ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  mighty  yron  club  he  bore. 

XLIV 

This  was  Disdainc,  who  led  that  ladies 

horse 
Through  thick  and  thin,  through  mountains 

and  thnmgh  ]>lains. 
Compelling  her,  wher  she  would  not,  by 

force, 
Haling  her  palfrey  by  the  hempen  nines. 


But  that  same  foole,  which  most  incRMt 

her  paiueSy 
Was  Scome,  who,  having  in  his  bud  t 

whip. 
Her  therewith   yirks,  and  still  when  il» 

complain?s. 
The  more  he  laughes,  and  does  her  ekidj 

To  see  her  sore  lament,  and  bite  her  te 
lip. 

XLV 

Whose  cmell  handling  when  that  Kpa» 

behold. 
And    saw  those  villaines   her  so  vile 

use. 
His  gentle  heart  with  indignation  svrld, 
And  could  no  lenger  bcare  so  great  almK^ 
As  such  a  lady  so  to  beate  and  bnue; 
But  to  him  stepping,  such  a  stroke 

lent. 
That  forst  him  th*  halter  from  his  hand  te 

loose. 
And  maugre  all  his  might,  hacke  to  r^ 

lent: 
Else  had  he  surely  there  bene  slaine,* 

fowly  sheut. 

XLVl 

The  yillaine,  wroth  for  greeting  bin  * 

sore. 
Gathered  him  selfe  together  soone  agtni^ 
And  with  his  yron  batton  which  he  bore 
Let  drive  at  him  so  dreadfully  amaine^ 
That  for  his  safety  he  did  him  constnine 
To  give  him  ground,  and  shift  to  evtiy 

side, 
Rather  then  once  his  burden  to  sosti 
For  bootelesse  thing  him  seemed,  to 
So  mighty  blowes,  or  prove  the  puiMi 

of  his  pride. 

XL\TI 

Like  as  a  mastiffe,  having  at  a  bay 

A  salvage  bull,  whose  cmell  hMMI  ^ 

threat 
Desperate  daunger,  if  he  them  asstTt 
Traceth  his  groimd,  and  round  ab 

beat. 
To  spy  where  he  may  some  advMtif* 

The  whiles  the  beast  doth  tage  and  k^f 

rore; 
So  did  the  squirei  the  whiles  the  osili  * 

fret 
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fame  in  his  disdainefuU  mynd  the 

more, 
oftentimes  by  Turmagant  and  Mar 

hound  swore. 

XL\aii 

(esse  so  sharpely  still  he  him  pur- 

sewd, 
at  advantage  him  at  last  he  tooke, 
Tiiea  his  foote  siipt  (that  slip  he  dearely 

rewd,) 
Ad  with   his  yron  club   to  ground  him 

strooke; 
lere  still   he    lay,  ne  out    of    swoune 

awooke, 
ill  heavy  hand  the  carle  upon  him  layd, 
nd  bound  him  fast:  tho,  when  he  up  did 

looke, 
nd  saw  him  selfe  captiv'd,  he  was  dis- 

mayd, 
I  powre  had  to  withstand,  ne  hope  of  any 

ayd. 

XLIX 

lien  up  he  made  him  nse,  and  forward 

fare, 
icd  in  a  rope,  which  both  his  hands  did 

bynd; 
.^e  ought  that  f oole  for  pitty  did  him  spare, 
But  with  his  whip  him  following  behynd, 
9im  often  scourged,  and  forst  his  fecte  to 

fynd: 
^  other  whiles  with  bitter  mockes  and 

mowes 
would  him  scome,  that  to  his  gentle 

mynd 
vas  much  more  g^evous  then  the  others 

blowes: 
r  ords  sharpely  wound,  but  greatest  griefe 

of  scorning  growes. 


lie  faire  Serena,  when  she  saw  him  fall 
'nder    that    villaines   club,    then    surely 

thought 
liat  slaine  he  was,  or  made  a  wretched 

thrall, 
Old  fled  away  with  all  the  speede  she 

mought, 
^0  seeke  for  safety;  which  long  time  she 

sought, 
^nd  past  through  many  perils  by  the  way, 
'Fe  she  againe  to  Calepine  was  brought; 
lie  which  discourse  as  now  I  must  delay, 
'ill  Mirabellaes  fortunes  I  doe  further  say. 


CANTO  VIII 

Prlnoe  Arthure  oyeroomea  Diadaine ; 

Quites  Mirabel!  from  dreed ; 
Serena,  found  of  salyaeee. 

By  Calepine  la  freed. 


Ye  gentle  ladies,  in  whose  soveraine  powre 
Love  hath  the  glory  of  his  kingdome  left. 
And  th'  hearts  of  men,  as  your  eteruall 

dowre, 
In  yron  chaines,  of  liberty  bereft. 
Delivered  hath  into  your  hands  by  gift; 
Be  well  aware,  how  ye  the  same  doe  use, 
That  pride  doe  not  to  tyranny  you  lift; 
Least,  if  men  you  of  cruelty  accuse, 
Ue  from  you  take  that  chiefedome,  which 

ye  doe  abuse. 

n 

And  as  ye  soft  and  tender  are  by  kynde, 
Adomd  with  goodly  gifts  of  beauties  graoe^ 
So  be  ye  soft  and  tender  eeke  in  myme; 
But  cruelty  and  hardnesse  from  you  chaooi 
That  all  your  other  praises  will  deface, 
And  from  you  tume  the  loye  of  men  to 

hate. 
Ensample  take  of  Mirabellaes  case. 
Who  from  the  high  deg^ree  of  happy  state 
Fell  into  wretched  woes,  which  she  repented 

late. 

m 

Who  after  thraldome  of  the  gentle  squirei 
Which  she  beheld  with  lamentable  eye, 
Was  touched  with  compassion  entire, 
And  much  lamented  his  calamity. 
That  for  her  sake  fell  into  misery: 
Which  booted  nought  for  prayers,  nor  for 

threat 
To  hope  for  to  release  or  mollify; 
For  aye  the  more  that  she  did  them  entrealL 
The  more  they  him  misust,  and  cruelly  ^aa 

beat. 

IV 

So  as  they  forward  on  their  way  did  pa8» 
Him  still  reviling  and  afflicting  sore, 
They  met  Prince  Arthure  with  Sir  Eniaay 
(That  was  that  courteous  knight,  whom  he 

before 
Haying  subdew'd,  yet  did  to  life  restora,) 
To  whom  as  they  approcht,  they  gan  au^ 

ment 
Their  orueltyi  and  him  to  punish  more, 
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Scoiirpfin<;f  and  haling  him  more  vehement; 
As  if  it  them  should  grieve  to  see  his  pun- 
ishmeut. 


The  squire  him  selfe,  when  as  he  saw  his 

lord, 
The  witnessc  of  his  wretchednesse,  in  place, 
Was  much  asham'd,  that  with  an  hempen 

cord 
He  like  a  dog  was  led  in  captive  case. 
And  did  his  hcail  for  hashfulncsse  abase, 
As  loth  to  set',  or  to  be  secne  at  all: 
Shame  would  l>e  hid.     Hut  whenas  Knias 
Jicheld  two  such,  of  two  such  villaines  thrall, 
11  is  manly  mynde  was  much  emmoved  there- 
withal!; 

VI 

And  to  the  Prince  thus  sayd:  'See  you,  sir 

knight. 
The  greatest  shame  that  ever  eye  yet  saw, 
Yond  huly  and  her  squire  with  foule  de- 

Rpight 
Abusdo,  ag}iinst  all  reason  and  all  law, 
Without  regard  of  pitty  or  of  awe  ? 
See  how  they  doc  that  squire  beat  and  re- 
vile ! 
See  how  tli<»y  doe  the  lady  hale  and  draw  I 
But  if  ye  ])leasc  to  lend  me  leave  a  while, 
I  will  tlioni  soone  acquite,  and  both  of  blame 
assoile.* 

VTT 

The  Prince  assented,  and  then  he  streight 

wav 
Dismounting    light,  his  shield  about  him 

throw, 
With  which  approching,  thus  he  gan  to 

say: 
*  Abide,  ve  cavtivc  treachetours  untrew. 
That  have  with  treason  thralled  unto  you 
Those   two,   unworthy   of  your   wretched 

bands; 
And  now  your  crime  with  cruelty  pursew. 
Abi<lo,   and  innn  them   lay   your  loathly 

hands; 
Or  else  abide  the  death  that  hard  before  you 

stands.' 

VIU 

The  villaine  stayd  not  aunswer  to  invent, 
But  with  his  yron  club  preparing  way, 
His  mindos  sad  message  oacke  unto  him 
sent; 


The  which  descended  with  such  dreadfal 

swav, 
That  seemed  nought  the   coarse  tfa 

could  stay. 
No  more  then  lightening  from  the  lofty  tkp 
Ne  list  the  knight  the  powre  thereof  umt. 
Whose  doome  was  death,  but  lightly 

ping  by, 
Unwares  defrauded  his  intended  destniy. 

IX 

And  to  requite  him  with  the  like  agiine^ 
With  his  sharpe  sword  he  fiercely  at  Ui 

flew, 
And  strooke  so  strongly,  that  the  carie 

paine 
Saved  him  self  e,  but  that  he  there  him  slei: 
Yet  sav'd  not  so,  but  that  the  blood  it  drew, 
And  gave  his  foe  g^od  hope  of  victory. 
Who  therewith  flesht,  upon  him  set  anev, 
And  with  the  second  stroke  thonght  ee^ 

tamely 
To  have  supplyde  the  first,  and  ptide  tli 

usury. 


But  Fortune  aunswerd  not  nnto  his  all; 
For  as  his  hand  was  heaved  up  on  \ 
The  villaine  met  him  in  the  middle 
And  with  his  club  bet  backe  his  hi 

bright 
So  forcibly,  that  with  his  owne  hands  i 
Kebeatcn  backe  upon  him  selfe  againr. 
He  driven  was  to  ground  in  selfe  den 
From  whence  ere  he  recovery  could  i 
He  in  his  necke  had  set  his  xoote  n      »■ 

disdaine. 

XI 

With  tliat  the  foole,  which  did  that  cii 

awayte. 
Came  running  in,  and  whitest  on  ground  ki 

Laide  heavy  hands   on  him,  and  beU  * 

stra\'te, 
That  downe  he  kept  him  with  hii  leani' 

full  sway. 
So  as  he  could  not  weld  him  any  wiy. 
The  whiles  that  other  villaine  went  sM 
Him  to  have  bound,  and  thrald  withoit  dD* 

The  whiles  the  foole  did  him  nvk  tf^ 

flout, 
Threatning  to  yoke  them  two  and 

their  corage  stoat. 
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XII 

when  a  sturdy  ploughman  with  his 
hynde 

strength  have  overthrowne  a  stubbornc 
steare, 

jy  downe  him  hold,  and  fast  with  cords  do 
bynde, 

I  they  him  force  the  buxome  yoke  to 
beare: 

did  these  two  this  knight  oft  tug  and 
teare. 

lich  when  the  Prince  beheld,  there  stand- 
ing by, 

left  his  lofty  steede  to  aide  bim  neare, 

d  buckling  sooue  him  selfe,  gan  fiercely 

fly 

ipon  that  carle,  to  save  his  friend  from 
jeopardy. 

XIII 

16  villaine,  leaving  him  unto  his  mate, 
t  be  captiv'd  and  handled  as  he  list, 
tinselfe  addrest  unto  this  new  debate, 
id  with  his  club  him  all  about  so  blist, 
lat  he  which  way  to  tume  him  scarcely 

wist: 
•metimes  aloft  he  layd,  sometimes  alow, 
ow  here,  now  there,  and  oft  him  neare  he 

mist; 
•  doubtfully,  that  hardly  one  could  know 
bather  more  wary  were  to  give  or  ward 

the  blow. 

XIV 

it  yet  the  Prince  so  well  enured  was 

ith  such   huge  strokes,  approved  oft  in 

fight, 
at  way  to  them  he  gave  forth  right  to 

pas; 
J  would   endure   the    daunger   of    their 

might, 
it  wayt  advantage,  when  they  downe  did 

light, 
last  the  caytive  after  long  discourse, 
lieu  all  his  strokes  he  saw  avoyded  quite, 
Salved  in  one  t'  assemble  all  his  force, 
id  make  one  end  of  him  without  ruth  or 

remorse. 

XV 

s  dreadf nil  hand  he  heaved  up  aloft, 
d  with  his  dread  full  instrument  of  yre 
ought  sure  liave  pownded  him  to  powder 

soft, 
deepj  emboweld  in  the  earth  entyre: 


But  Fortune  did  not  with  his  will  conspire; 
For  ere  his  stroke  atta}'ned  his  intent. 
The  noble  childe,  preventing  his  desire, 
Under  his  club  with  wary  boldnesse  went, 
And  smote  bun  on  the  knee,  that  never  yet 
was  bent. 

XVI 

It  never  yet  was  bent,  ne  bent  it  now, 
Albe   the   stroke   so   strong  and   puissant 

were. 
That  seem'd  a  marble  pillour  it  could  bow; 
But  all  that  leg,  which  did  his  body  beare. 
It  crackt  throughout  (yet  did  no  bloud  ap- 

peare) 
So  as  it  was  unable  to  support 
So  huge  a  burden  on  such  broken  geare, 
But   fell   to   ground,  like  to  a  lumpe  of 

durt. 
Whence  he  assayd  to  rise,  but  could  not  for 

his  hurt. 

XVII 

Eftsoones  the  Prince  to  him  full  nimbly 
stept. 

And  least  he  should  recover  foote  againe, 

His  head  meant  from  his  shoulders  to  have 
swept. 

Which  when  the  lady  saw,  she  cryde  amaine: 

*  Stay,  stay,  sir  knight,  for  love  of  God  ab- 
staine 

From  that  un wares  ye  weetlesse  doe  intend; 

Slay  not  that  carle,  though  worthy  to  be 
slaine: 

For  more  on  him  doth  then  him  selfe  de- 
pend; 

My  life  will  by  his  death  have  lamentable 
end.' 

xvin 

He  staide  his  hand  according  her  desire, 

Yet  nathemore  him  suffred  to  arize; 

But  still  suppressing,  gan  of  her  inquire, 

What  meaning  mote  those  uncouth  words 
comprize, 

That  in  that  villaines  health  her  safety 
lies: 

That,  were  no  might  in  man,  nor  heart  in 
knights. 

Which  durst  her  dreaded  reskue  enter- 
prize. 

Yet  heavens  them  selves,  that  favour  feeble 
rights. 

Would  for  it  selfe  redresse,  and  punish  such 
despights. 


I 
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XIX 

Then  bursting  forth  in  teares,  which  g^hed 

fast 
Like  niany  water  streames,  a  while   she 

sta  yd ; 
Till  the  sliarpe  passion  being  overpast, 
Her  tongue  to  her  restord,  then  thus  she 

s;iyd : 
'  Nor    heavens,   nor    men    can    me,   most 

wretched  mayd. 
Deliver  from  the  doome  of  mv  desart, 
The  which  the  God  of  Love  hath  on  me 

layd, 
And  dauuied  to  endure  this  direfull  smart, 
For  peuaunce  of  my  proud  and  hard  re- 
bellious hart. 

XX 

*  In  prime  of  youthly  yeares,  when  first  the 

tiowre 
Of  beauty  gaa  to  bud,  and  bloosme  delight. 
And    Nature    me    endu'd    with    plenteous 

dowre 
Of  all  her  gifts,  tliat  pleasde  each  living 

sight, 
I  was  iKjlov'd  of  many  a  gentle  knight, 
Aud  sudo  and  sought  with  all  the  service 

dew: 
Full  many  a  one  for  me  deepe  groand  and 

sight, 
And  to  the  dore  of  death  for  sorrow  drew, 
Complayniiig  out  on  me,  that  would  not  on 

them  rew. 

XXI 

*  Rut  let  them  love  that  list,  or  live  or  die ; 
Mc  list  not  die  for  any  lovers  doole: 

Ne  list  me  leave  mv  loved  libertie. 
To  pitty  him  that  list  to  play  the  foolc: 
To  love  my  selfc  I  learned  had  in  schoolc. 
Thus  I  triumphed  long  in  lovers  paine. 
And  sitting  carelesse  on  tlie  scorners  stoole, 
Did  lauq:h  at  those  that  did  lament  and 

plaine: 
But  all  is  now  repayd  with  interest  againe. 

XXII 

*  For  loe  !  the  winged  god,  that  woundeth 

liarts, 
Causde  me  Ikj  called  to  accompt  therefore. 
Ami  for  revengement  of  those  wrongfull 

smarts, 
Which  I  to  others  did  inflict  afore, 
AddeemM  me  to  endure  this  peuaunce  sore; 
That  in  this  wize,  and  this  unmecte  array, 


With  these  two  lewd  compamoni,  and 

more, 
Disdaine  and  Scome,  I  thioiigli  the  la 

should  stray. 
Till  I  have  sav'd  so  many,  u  I  etnt  ii 

slay.' 

xxni 

'Certes,*  sayd  then  the  Prince, 'Uw  god  i 

just. 
That    taketh    veng^unce   of  lus  peopb 

spoile. 
For  were  no  law  in  love,  but  all  thtt  Int 
Might  them  opprcsse,  and  painefnlly  ta 

moile. 
His  kingdome  would  continue  but  i  1 
But  tell  me,  lady,  wherefore  doeyoiBav 
This  bottle  thus  before  yon  ^ith  neh  toik 
And  eeke  tliis  wallet  at  yoor  baeke  aneate 
That  for  these  carles  to  cany  mnchaw 

comely  were  ?  * 

XXIV 

'  Here  in  this  bottle,'  sayd  the  sorr  niT^ 
<  I  put  the  teares  of  my  contrition, 
1'ill  to  the  brim  I  have  it  full  defnyd: 
And  in  this  bag,  which  I  behinde  me  ^ 
I  put  repentaunce  for  thines  past  and  g* 
Yet  is  the  bottle  leake,  and  bag  so  tone 
That  all  which  I  put  in  fals  out  anoo, 
And    is    behinde    me    trodden  dovK  ■ 

Scome, 
Who  mocketh  all  my  paine,  and  laogb^ 

more  I  mourn. 

XXV 

The  infant  hearkncd  wisely  to  her  tale. 
And  wondred  much  at  Cupids  jodg^Pi'' 

wise. 
That  could  so  meekly  make  proud  heirii 

avale. 
And  wreake  him  selfe  on  them  that  va 

despise. 
Then  suif  red  he  Disdaine  np  to  arise, 
Who  was  not  able  up  him  selfe  to  reaie, 
By  meanes  his  leg,  through  his  lute  hxlce- 

lesse  prise, 
Was  crackt  in  twaine,  but  by  hif  fodiA 

feare 
Was  hoi  pen  up,  who  him  supported  stud* 

ing  ncare. 

XX\T 

But  being  up,  he  lookt  againe  alofi^ 
As  if  he  never  had  received  £all; 
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sme  eye-browes  stared  at  him 

Id  have  daunted  him  with  all: 
r  ou  his  tiptoes,  to  seeme  tall, 
s  golden  feete  he  often  gazed, 
'ide  the  other  could  apall; 
far  from  being  ought  amazed, 
lookes  despised,  and  his  boast 
ized. 

xxvn 
ig    backe    unto    that    captive 

while  stood  there  beside  them 

» 

be  knowne,  or  secne  at  all, 

)se  bands  weend  him  to  have 

md. 

ipproching  neare,  he  plainely 

)wne  true  groome,  the  gentle 

f 

rext  exceedingly  astound, 

oft  enibr«ace,  and  oft  admire, 

;h  seeing  satishe  his  great  de- 


XXVIII 

the  salvage  man,  when  he  be- 

reat  foole  oppressing  th'  other 

his  weight  unweldy  downe  he 

1  liim,  like  a  greedy  kiglit 
arriou  olfercil  to  his  sight, 
him  plucking,  with  his  nayles 
teth 

hale,  and  tearc,  and  scratch, 
ite; 
m  taking  his  owne  whip,  there- 

courgcth,  that  the  blond  downe 
eth. 

XXIX 

rcene,  had  not  the  Indies  cry 
3   Prince    his    cruell    hand   to 

th  whippuig  him  have  done  to 

heckt,  he  did  abstaine  streiglit 

I  rise.     Tiien  thus  the  Prince 
ly: 


'Now,  lady,  sith  your  foztmies  thus  dis* 

pose, 
That,  if  ye  list  hav^  liberty,  ye  mayi 
Unto  your  selfe  I  freely  leave  to  chose, 
Whether  I  shall  you  leave,  or  from  these 

yillaines  lose.' 

XXX 

*  Ah !  nay,  sir  knight,'  sayd  she,  '  it  may 
not  be. 

But  that  I  needes  must  by  all  meanes  ful- 
fill 

This  penaunce,  which  enjoyned  is  to  me. 

Least  unto  me  betide  a  greater  ill; 

Yet  no  lesse  thankes  to  you  for  your  good 
will.' 

So  humbly  taking  leave,  she  tumd  aside: 

But  Arthure  with  the  rest  went  onward 
still 

On  his  first  quest,  in  which  did  him  be- 
tide 

A  great  adventure,  which  did  him  from 
them  devide. 

XXXI 

But  first  it  falleth  me  by  course  to  tell 
Of  faire  Serena,  who,  as  earst  you  heard, 
When  first  the  gentle  squire  at  variaunce 

With  those  two  carles,  fled  fast   away, 

afeard 
Of  villany  to  be  to  her  inferd: 
So  fresh  the  image  of  her  former  dread. 
Yet  dwelling  in  her  eye,  to  her  appeard. 
That  every  foote  did  tremble,  which  did 

tread, 
And  every  body  two,  and  two  she  fonre  did 

read. 

xxxn 

Through  hils  and  dales,  through  bushes  and 

through  breres 
Long  thus  she  fied,  till  that  at  last  she 

thought 
Her  selfe  now  past  the  perill  of  her  feares. 
Then    looking    round    about,   and    seeing 

nought 
Which    doubt   of   daunger    to   her  offer 

mought. 
She  from  her  palfrey  lighted  on  the  plainer 
And  sitting  downe,  her  selfe  a  whue  he* 

thought 
Of  her  long  trayell  and  tnrmoyling  jaine; 
And  often  did  of  love,  and  oft  of  loeka 

oomplaine. 
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XXXIU 

And  evermore  she  blaiued  Calepine, 

The  good   8ir  Calephie,  her    owne    true 

knight, 
As  th*  ouely  author  of  her  wofull  tiue: 
For  being  of  his  love  to  her  so  liglit, 
As  her  to  leave  in  such  a  piteous  plight. 
Yet  never  turtle  truer  to  his  make, 
Then  ho  was  tride  imto  his  lady  bright: 
Who  all  this  while  endured  for  her  sake 
Great  per  ill  of  his  life,  and  restlesse  paines 

did  take. 

XXXIV 

Tho  when  as  all  her  plaints  she  had  dis- 

playd, 
And  well  disburdened  her  engrieved  brest, 
UiK>n  the  gnisse  her  selfe  adowne  she  layd; 
^^  here,  being  tyide  with  travell,  and  op- 

prest 
With  sorrow,  she  bctooke  her  selfe  to  rest. 
Tiiero  wliilest  in  Morpheus  bosome  safe 

she  lay, 
Fearolesse  of  ought  that  mote  her  peace 

molest, 
False  Fortune  did  her  safety  betray 
Unto  a  strnunge  mischaunce,  that  menac'd 

her  decay. 

XXXV 

In  these   wj-lde   deserts,  where   she  now 

alxxle, 
There  dwelt  a  salvage  nation,  which  did 

live 
Of  stealth  and  spoile,  and  making  nightly 

nnle 
Into  tlieir  neighbours  borders;  ne  did  give 
Them  solves  to  any  trade,  as  for  to  drive 
The   jKiinefull   plough,   or  cattell    for    to 

breed, 
Or  by  adventrous  marchandize  to  thrive; 
But  on  the  labours  of  poore  m(>n  to  feed. 
And  serve  their  owne  necessities  with  others 

need. 

XXXVl 

Thereto  they  usde  one  most  accursed  or- 
der, 

To  eate  the  flesh  of  men,  whom  they  mote 
fynde, 

And  straungers  to  devoure,  which  on  their 
border 

Were  brought  by  errour,  or  by  wreckf  ull 
wynde: 

A  monstrous  cruelty  gainst  course  of  kynde. 


They  towards  evening  wandring  eveir  mii 
To  seeke  for  booty,  came  by  fortune  bly 
Whereas  this  lady,  like  a  sheepe  ustctr. 
Now  drowned  in  the  depth  of  b1 
f earelesse  lay. 

XXX\TI 

Soone  as  they  spide  her,  lord  1  what  gUi 

full  glee 
They  made    amongst    them   selves  I  M 

when  her  face 
Like  the  faire  yvory  shining  they  did  lee^ 
Each  gan  his  fellow  solace  and  emlmfie. 
For  joy  of  such  good  hap  by  betvi 

g^ce. 
Then  gan  they  to  deTize  what  conne  to 

take: 
Whether  to  slay  her  there  upon  the  pitce, 
Or  suffer  her  out  of  her  sleepe  to  wuce, 
And  then  her  eate  attonoe,  or  many  meiki 

to  make. 

xxxvm 

The  best  advizement  was,  of  bad,  to  k 
Sleepe  out  her  fill,  without  encomlien 
For  sleepe,  they  sayd,  would  make  her  iwr 

till  better. 
Then,  when  she  wakt,  they  all  gave 

consent, 
That  since  by  grace  of  God  she  then  vii 

sent. 
Unto  their  god  they  would  her  sacrite 
Whose   share,  her  guiltlease  bloiid,  tlief 

would  present; 
But  of  her  damty  flesh  they  did  devin  ^ 
To  make  a  common  feast^  and  feed 

gormandize. 

XXXIX 

So  round  about  her  they  them  eelTH  £i 

place 
Upon  the  grasse,  and  diversely  dispose, 
As  each  thought  best  to  spend  the  linpi>f 

space. 
Some  with  their  eyes  the  daintert  mondi 

chose; 
Some  praise  her  paps,  some  praise  her  upi 

and  nose; 
Some  whet  their  knives,  and  str^  tM 

elboes  bare: 
The  priest  him  selfe  a  garland  doth  eon- 
pose 
Of  finest  flowres,  and  with  full  bnsie  caie 
Ilis  bloudy  vessels  wash,  and  hdy  fin  I*^ 

pare. 
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XL 

dainzell  wakes;  then  all  attonce  up- 
start, 

round  about  her  flocke,  like  many  flies, 

•oping  and  hallowing  on  every  part, 

'  they  would  have  rent  the  brasen  skies. 

ch  when  she  sees  with  ghastly  griefful 

eies, 
heart  does  quake,  and  deadly  pallid 
hew 

imbes  her  cheekes:  then  out  aloud  she 
cries, 

;re  none  is  nigh  to  heare,  that  will  her 
rew, 
rends  her  golden  locks,   and  snowy 
brests  embrew. 

XLI 

all  bootes  not:  they  hands  upon  her 
lay ; 

first   they  spoile  her  of  her  jewels 
deare, 
afterwards  of  all  her  rich  array; 
which  amongst  them  they  in  peeces 

teare, 
of  the  pray  each  one  a  part  doth  beare. 
J  being  naked,  to  their  sordid  eyes 
goodly  threasures  of  Nature  appeare: 
ich  as  they  view  with  lustfull  fautasyes, 
h  wisheth  to  him  selfe,  and  to  the  rest 
envyes. 

XLII 

yvorie  necke,  her  alablaster  brest, 
paps,  which  like  white  silken  pillowes 

were, 
Love  in  soft  delight  thereon  to  rest; 
tender  sides,  her  bellie  white  and  clere, 
ch  like  an  altar  did  it  selfe  uprere, 
lifer  sacrifice  divine  thereon; 
goodly  thighes,  whose  glorie  did  ap- 
peare 
a  triumphall  arch,  and  thereupon 
spoiles  of  princes  hang'd,  which  were 
in  battel  won. 

XLin 

}e  daintie  parts,  the  dearlings  of  de- 
light, 

ch  mote  not  be  prophan'd  of  common 
eyes, 

le  villeins  vew'd  with  loose  lascivious 
sight, 

closely   tempted   with    their  craftie 
spyes; 


And  some  of  them  gan  mongst  themselves 

devize. 
Thereof  by  force  to  take   their   beastly 

pleasure : 
But  them  the  priest  rebuking,  did  advize 
To  dare  not  to  pollute  so  sacred  threas- 

ure, 
Vow'd    to  the  gods:    religion  held  even 

theeves  in  measure. 

XLIV 

So  being  stayd,  they  her  from  thence  di- 
rected 
Unto  a  litle  grove  not  farre  asyde, 
In  which  an  altar  shortly  they  erected, 
To  slay  her  on.     And  now  the  eventyde 
His  brode  black  wings  had  through  the 

heavens  wyde 
By  this  dispred,  that  was  the  tyme  or- 
dayned 

For  such  a  dismall  deed,   their  guilt  to 

hvde: 
Of  few  greene  turfes  an  altar  soone  they 

fayned, 
And  deckt  it  all  with  flowres,  which  they 

nigh  hand  obtayned. 

XLV 

Tho,  when  as  all  things  readie  were  aright, 
The  damzell  was  before  the  altar  set. 
Being  alreadie  dead  with  fearefuU  fright. 
To  whom  the  priest  with  naked  armes  full 

net 
Approching  nigh,  and  murdrous  knife  well 

whet, 
Gan  mutter  close  a  certaine  secret  charme, 
With  other  divelish  ceremonies  met: 
Which  doen,  he  gan  aloft  t'  advance  his 

arme. 
Whereat  they  shouted  all,  and  made  a  loud 

alarme. 

XLVI 

Then  gan  the  bagpypes  and  the  homes  to 

shrill. 
And  shrieke  aloud,  that,  with  the  peoples 

voyce 
Confused,  did  the  ayre  with  terror  fill. 
And  made   the  wood  to   tremble   at   the 

noyce: 
The  whyles  she  wayld,  the  more  they  did 

rejoyce. 
Now  mote  ye  understand  that  to  this  g^ve 
Sir  Calepine,  by   chaunce  more   then  by 

choyce, 
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The   selfe   same   eveuiiig   fortune   hcther 

drove, 
As  he  to  sec'ke  Serena  through  the  woods 

did  rove. 

XLVII 

Long  had  he  sought  her,  and  through  many 

a  soyle 
Had  travold  still  on  foot  in  heavie  amies, 
Ne  ought  was  tyred  with  his  endlessc  toyle, 
^ie    ought    was    feared    of    his    eertaiue 

harmes: 
And  now,  all  weetlesse  of  the  wretched 

Rtornics, 
In  which  his  love  was  lost,  he  slept  full  fast. 
Till,  being  waked  with  these  loud  alarmes, 
He  lightly  started  up  like  one  aghast, 
And  catcliing  up  his  arms,  streight  to  the 

noise  forth  ^Kist. 

XLvin 

There  by  th'  uncertaine    glims  of    starry 

nijrht, 
And  by  the  twinkling  of  their  sacred  fire, 
He  mote  ]>erceive  a  litle  dawning  sight 
Of  all  whicli  there  was  doing  in  that  quire: 
Mongst  whom  a  woman  siM)yld  of  all  attire 
He  spyde,  lamenting  her  unluckie  strife. 
And  groning   sore  from  gi-ieved  hai't  en- 

tii*e; 
Eftso(mes  he  saw  one  with  a  naked  knife 
Keadie   to  launch  her  brest,  and   let  out 

loved  life. 

xux 

With   that    he   thrusts   into   the   thickest 

throng, 
And  even  as   his   right  hand  adowne  de- 

sccn<ls, 
He  him  ]n*cvcntiug,  laves  on  oarth  along. 
And  sjicrilizeth  to  tli'  infernall  f<;onds. 
Then   to   the   rest  his  wnithfull   hand   he 

bends. 
Of  whom  he  makes  such  havocke  and  such  ! 

Ik'w, 
That  swarmes  of  damned  soules  to  hell  he 

s«'n<ls: 
The  rest,  tliat  scape  his  sword  and  death 

(•Scllf'W, 

Fly  like  a  ilockc  of  doves  before  a  faulcons 
vew. 


From  tli'MU  returning  t*)  that  ladie  baoke, 
Whom  by  the  altiir  lie  d»»th  sitting  find. 


Yet  fearing  death,  aiid  next  to  detth 

lacke 
Of  clothes  to  cover  what  they  oogfat  \ 

kind, 
He  first  her  hands  beginneth  to  unbind, 
And  then  to  quesUou  of  her  present  voe, 
And  afterwards  to  cheare  with  ■peielia 

kind. 
But  she,  for  nought  that  he  eonld  utoi 

doe, 
One  word  durst  speake,  or  answere  Inn  i 

w^hit  thereto. 

u 

So  inward  sliame  of  her  uncomely  caae 
She  did  conceive,  through  care  of  womn- 

hood. 
That  though  the  night  did  cover  her  dii* 

grace, 
Yet  she  m  so  unwomanly  a  mood 
Would  not  bewray  the  state  in  which  ibi 

StiMKl. 

So  all   that  night  to  him  unknowen  ibfl 

l)ast. 
But  day,  that  doth  discover  had  and  good, 
Ensewing,  made   her   knowen  to  hun  it 

last: 
The  end  whereof  He  keepe  untill  inotkr 

cast 

CANTO   IX 

Calidorc  hoste*  with  Mellbfli 
Aixl  loves  fayre  Futorpll ; 

Coridon  envkm  hiui.  yet  he 
For  ill  rem-anU  hiu  walL 


Now   tume  againe  my  teme,  thon  joQf 

swayne, 
Backe  to  the  furrow  which  I  lately  left; 
I  lately  left  a  f urrttw,  one  or  twavne, 
Unplougird,  the   which  my  coulter  ^ 

not  cleft: 
Yet  scenrd  the  soyle  both  fayre  and  froto- 

fuU  eft. 
As  I  it  past,  that  were  too  great  a  shun^ 
That  so  rich  frutc  sliould  be  from  us^^ 

reft; 
liosides  the  great  dishononr  and  defvB^ 
Which  should  befall  to  Calidores  imW 

tall  name. 


n 


Great  travell  hath  the  gentle  CalidtfO 
.   And  toyle  endured,  sith  I  left  him  Ud 
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ing  the  Blatant  Beast,  which  I  forbore 

inish  then,  for  other  present  hast. 

i  many  pathes  and  perils  he  hath  past, 

ough  hils,  through  dales,  throgh  for- 
ests, and  throgh  plames, 

:hat  same  quest  which  fortune  on  biiu 
cast, 

ich  he  atchieved  to  his  owne  great 
gaines, 

iping  eternall  glorie  of  his  restlesse 
paines. 

in 

sharply  he  the  monster  did  pursew, 
it  day  nor  night  he  suflfred  him  to  rest, 
rested  he  himselfe  but  natures  dew, 
•  dread  of  daunger,  not  to  be  redrest, 
be  for  slouth  foi*slackt  so  famous  quest, 
n   first   from   court    he    to   the    citties 

coursed, 
1  from  the  citties  to  the  townes  him 

prest, 
1  from   the   townes   into   the   countrie 

forsed, 
1   from    the    country   back   to   private 

farmes  he  scorsed. 

IV 

in  thence  into  the  open  fields  he  fled, 
lereas  the  heardcs  were  keeping  of  their 

neat, 
1  shej)hcards   singing  to  their  flockes, 

that  fed, 
es  of  sweete  love  and  youthes  delight- 
full  heat: 
1  thether  eke  for  all  his  fearefuU  threat 
followed  fast,  and  chaced  him  so  nie, 
t  to  the  folds,  where  sheepe  at  night 

doe  scat, 
I  to  the  litle  cots,  where  shepherds  lie 
i\mters  wrathfuU  time,  he  forced  him 
to  flie. 


re  on  a  day,  as  he  pursew 'd  the  chace, 
chuuiist   to   spy  a   sort  of   shepheard 

groomes, 
^iiig  on  ])ypes,  and  caroling  apace, 
whyles    their    beavSts    there    in    the 

budded  broomes 
ide    tliem    fed,   and    nipt    the    tender 

bloomes: 
other     worldly    wealth     they    cared 

nought, 
vhom  ISir  Calidore  yet  sweating  comes, 


And  them  to  tell  him  courteously  be- 
sought. 

If  such  a  beast  they  saw,  which  he  had 
thether  brought. 

VI 

They  answer'd  him  that  no  such  beast  they 

saw. 
Nor  any  wicked  feend  that  mote  offend 
Their  happie  flockes,  nor  daunger  to  them 

draw: 
But  if  that  such  there  were  (as  none  they 

kend) 
They  prayd  High  God  them  farre  from 

them  to  bend. 
Then  one  of  them  him  seeing  so  to  sweat. 
After  his  rusticke  wise,  that  well  he  weend, 
Oifred  him  di'inke,  to  quench  his  thirstie 

heat. 
And  if  he  hungry  were,  him  offred  eke  to 

eat. 

vn 

The  knight  was  nothing  nice,  where  was 

no  need. 
And  tooke  their  gentle  offer:  so  adowne 
They  prayd  him  sit,  and  gave  him  for  to 

feed 
Such  homely  what  as  serves  the  simple 

clowne. 
That  doth  despise  the  dainties  of  the  towne. 
Tho,  havhig  fed  his  fill,  he  there  besyde 
Saw  a  faire  damzell,  which  did  weare  a 

crowue 
Of  sundry   flowres,   with  silken  ribbands 

tyde, 
Yclad  in  home-made  greene  that  her  owne 

hands  had  dyde. 

vni 

Upon  a  litle  hillocke  she  was  placed 
Higher  then  all  the  rest,  and  round  about 
Environed  with  a  girland,  goodly  graced, 
Of  lovely  lasses,  and  them  all  without 
The  lustie  shepheard  swaynes  sate  in  a  rout, 
Tiie  which  did  pype  and  sing  her  prayses 

dew. 
And  oft  rejoyce,  and  oft  for  wonder  shout, 
As  if  some  miracle  of  heavenly  hew 
Were  downe  to  them  descended  in  that 

earthly  vew. 

IX 

And  soothly  sure  she  was  full  fayre  of  face, 
And  perfectly  well  shapt  in  every  lim, 
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Which  slit*,  diii  more  augment  with  modest 

And  comoiy  (carriage   of   her  coiint'nance 

trim, 
That  all  tho.  rf^<«t  like  I<^SAer  lamps  did  dim: 
Who,  h«»r  admiring  a*  some  heavenly  wight, 
l>id    for   thrir  <u>veraine  goddesse  her  ea- 

And  r'iiroiing  }ier  name  both  day  and  night. 
The  fayrrst  Pa8t<»rella   her   by  name  did 
hicrht. 


Ne  wax   there  heard,  ne  was  there  shep-  ' 

hoards  awayne, 
Hilt  her  did  honour,  and  eke  many  a  one 
Burnt  in  hfr  love,  aiKl  with  sweet  pleasing 

j»fiyn« 
Fidl  many  a    night   for  her  did  sigh  and 

grom^: 
Hut  iiUfAf.  r>r  all  the  shcphftanl  Coridrm 
For  hfr  did  languish,   and  his   doarc   life 

R]H'nd; 
Y*'t.  nfitlifM-  she  for  hhn  nor  other  none 
Did  rnrr  a  whit,  iw.  any  liking  lend: 
Thoiigli  tiionno  her  lot,  yet  higher  did  her 

mind  afM;end. 

xr 

Her  whvles  Sir  Calidorc  there  vewedwell, 
And  inarkt.  her  rare  demeanur(%  which  him 

Heeiiiod 
So  fiirri*  the  ineane  of  shopheards  to  ez- 

rHl. 
As  thai  he  in  his  mind  her  worthy  deemed 
To  l»o  M  iirinccH  ]Hinigonp  rsteemod, 
IltMvn**  iinwar«*H  siirpriHd  in  subtile  bands 
Of  llif  Itlynd  Boy,  ne  thenee  could  l>o  re- 

diM'inrd 
By  nnv  mIuII  out  of  his  eruell  hands, 
Caught  liko  the  bird  which  gazing  still  on 

others  Htunds. 

XI I 

So  stt>od  he  still  hmg  gazing  thereu|>on, 
Ne  :uiv  will  Imd  thonee  to  move  away, 
Altliouo;h  his  finest  were  farro  afore  him 

gon ; 
But  aftrr  he  lind  fed,  vet  did  he  8t;\v, 
And  s:\ti*  thero  still,  untill  the  tlying  day 
\V:«s  fnrn^  forth  sj^ent, discoursing diversly 
Of  puudry  things,  as  fell,  \o  worke  delay; 
And  evonuon*  his  s|>eaoh  he  did  apply 
To   1h*   hennis,   but   meant  them   to  the 

damzels  fantAKy. 


xni 

By  this  the  moystie  night  approchisg  ful, 
Her  deawy   humour  gan  on  th'  eutk  ti 

shed. 
That  wam'd  the  shepheards  to  their  homei 

to  hast 
Their  tender  ilocks,  now  being  fully  fed, 
For    feare   of  wetting  them  before  their 

bed: 
Then  came  to  them  a  good  old  aged  srn. 
Whose  silver  lockea  bedeckt  ha  beam 

bed, 
With   shepbeards  hooke  in  hand, 

attyre. 
That  wild  the  damzell  rise;  the  dij  £i 

now  ezpyre. 

XIV 

He   was,  to   weet,  by  common  Toice  M- 

teemed 
The  father  of  the  fayrest  Pastorell, 
And  of  lier  selfe  in  very  deede  so  deoaed; 
Yet  was  not  so,  but,  as  old  stories  tell, 
Fomid  her  bv  fortune,  which  to  him  befeOi 
In  th*  open  fields  an  infant  left  akne, 
And  taking  up  brought  home,  and  noutn 

well 
As  his  owne  chyld;  for  other  he  hadmotf; 
That  she  in  tract  of  time  accomptedfW 

his  owne. 

XV 

She  at  his  bidding  meekely  did  arise, 
And  streight  unto  her  litle  flocke  did  bn: 
Then  all  the  rest  about  her  rose  likewise, 
And  each  his  sundrie  sheepe  with  leTenll 

care 
Gathered   together,  and  them  homew 

bare: 
W^hylest  everie  one  with  helping  hands  da 

strive 
Amongst  themselves,  and  did  their  hboois 

share, 
To  helpe  faire  Fastorella  home  to  driw 
Uor  Heeeie  flocke;  but  Coridon  most  belp> 

did  give. 

XM 

But  Melilxce  (so  hight  that  good  old  mtt) 
Now  seeing  Calidore  left  all  alone, 
And  night  arrived  hard  at  hand,  begU 
llini  to  invite  unto  his  simple  home: 
Which  though  it  were  a  cottage  ebdwilk 

lome. 
And  all  things  therein  meane,  yet  betttf  * 
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odge  then  in  the  salvage  fields  to  rome. 
knight  full  gladly  scone  agreed  thereto, 
ig  his  harts  owne  wiijh,  and  home  with 
him  did  go. 

XVII 

tre  he  was  welcomed    of   that    honest 

syre, 
I  of  his  aged  beldame  homely  well; 

0  him  besought  himselfe  to  disattyre, 

1  rest  himselfe,  till  supper  time  befell; 
which  home  came  the  fayrest  Pastorell, 
er  her  llocke  she  in  their  fold  had  tyde; 
I,  supper  readie  dight,  they  to  it  fell 

th  small  adoe,  and  nature  satisfyde, 
J  which  doth  litle  crave,  contented  to 
abyde. 

XVIII 

•  when  they  had  their  hunger  slaked 

well, 
I  the  fayre  mayd  the  table  ta'ne  away, 
1  gentle  knight,  as  he  that  did  excell 
tourtesie,  and  well  could  doe  and  say, 
so  great  kindnesse  as  he  found  that 

day 
I  greatly  thanke  his  host  and  his  g^od 

wife; 
I  drawing   thence   his   speach   another 

way, 
I  highly  to  commend  the  happie  life 
ich  shepheards  lead,  without  debate  or 

bitter  strife. 

XIX 

w  much,*  sayd  he,  *more  happie  is  the 
state, 

?hich  ye,  father,  here  doe  dwell  at  ease, 

ling  a  life  so  free  and  fortunate 

n  all   the  tempests  of  these   worldly 
seas, 

eh  tosse   the  rest  in  daungerous  dis- 
ease; 

;re  warres,  and  wreckes,  and  wicked 

enmitie 
them  afflict,  which  no  man  can  ap- 
pease I 

:  certes  I  your  happinesse  envie, 
wish  my  lot  were  plast  in  such  feli- 
citie.' 

XX 

ely,    my    sonne,'    then    answered    he 

againe, 
lappie,  then  it  is  in  this  intent, 


That,  having  small,  yet  doe  I  not  com* 
plains 

Of  want,  ne  wish  for  more  it  to  augment, 

But  doe  my  selfe,  with  that  I  have,  con- 
tent; 

So  taught  of  nature,  which  doth  litle  need 

Of  forreine  helpes  to  lifes  due  nourish- 
ment: 

The  fields  my  food,  my  flocke  my  rayment 
breed; 

No  better  doe  I  weare,  no  better  doe  I  feed. 

XXI 

*  Therefore  I  doe  not  any  one  envy, 
Nor  am  envyde  of  any  one  therefore ; 
They  that  have  much,  feare  much  to  loose 

thereby. 
And  store  of  cares  doth  follow  riches  store. 
The  litle  that  I  have  g^wes  dayly  more 
Without  my  care,  but  onely  to  attend  it; 
My  lambes  doe  every  yeare  increase  their 

score, 
And  my  flockes  father  daily  doth  amend  it. 
What  have  I,  but  to  praise  th*  Almighty, 

that  doth  send  it  ? 

xxn 

*  To  them  that  list,  the  worlds  gay  showes  I 

leave. 

And  to  great  ones  such  follies  doe  for- 
give, 

Which  oft  through  pride  do  their  owne 
perill  weave, 

And  through  ambition  downe  themselves 
doe  drive 

To  sad  decay,  that  might  contented  live. 

Me  no  such  cares  nor  combrous  thoughts 
offend, 

Ne  once  my  minds  unmoved  quiet  grieve, 

But  all  the  night  in  silver  sleepe  I  spend, 

And  all  the  day,  to  what  I  list  I  doe  attend. 

xxm 

*  Sometimes  I  hunt  the  fox,  the  vowed  foe 
Unto  my  lambes,  and  him  dislodge  away; 
Sometime  the  fawne  I  practise  from  the 

doe. 
Or  from  the  goat  her  kidde  how  to  convay; 
Another  while  I  baytes  and  nets  display, 
The  birds  to  catch,  or  fishes  to  beeuyle: 
And  when  I  wearie  am,  I  downe  aoe  lay 
My  limbes   in  every  shade,  to  rest  from 

toyle. 
And  drinke  of  every  brooke,  when  tbixBl 

my  throte  dotii  boyle. 
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XXIV 

'  The  time  was  once,  in  my  first  prime  of 

yearrs, 
When   pride   of  youth  forth  pricked  my 

desire, 
That  I  dis<Lain'd  amongst  mine  cquall  peares 
To  follow  shcepe,  and  shepheards  base  at- 
tire: 
For  further  fortune  then  I  would  inquire, 
And  leavuig  home,  to  roiall  court  I  soup^ht; 
Where  I  did  sell  my  selfe  for  yearely  hire, 
And  in  the  princes  <;ardin  daily  wrought: 
There  I  beheld  such  yainencsse,  as  1  never 
thought. 

XXV 

*  With  sight  whereof  soone  cloyd,  and  long 

deluded 
With   idle  ho^jes,  which  them  doe  entcr- 

taine. 
After  I  had  ten  yeares  my  selfe  excluded 
From  native  home,  and  spent  my  youth  in 

vaine, 
I  gan  my  follies  to  my  selfe  to  plaine. 
And  this  sweet  peace,  whose  lackc  did  then 

appeare. 
Tho  baeke  returning  to  my  sheepc  againe, 
I  from  thenceforth   have   learned   to  love 

more  deare 
This  lowly  quiet  life,  which  I  inherite  here.' 

XXM 

Whylest  thus  he   talkt,  the  knight  with 

greedy  eare 
Hong  Htill  upon  his  melting  mouth  attent; 
Whose  sense  full  words  empierst  his  hart 

so  ncare, 
That  ho  was  rapt  with  double  rai-ishment. 
Both  of  his  speach,  that  wrought  him  great 

content, 
And  also  of  the  object  of  his  vew, 
On   which   his    hungry   eye   was   alwayes 

l)ont; 
That  twixt   his  pleasing  tongue  and  her 

faire  hew 
He  lost  himselfe,  and  like  one  halfe  en- 

traunced  grew. 

XXVLl 

Yet  to  occasion  meanes  to  worke  his  mind, 

And  to  insinuate  his  harts  desire, 

He   thus   rrplyde:  *  Now   surely,  syro,  I 

«nd. 
That  all  this  worlds  gay  showeSi  which  we 

admire. 


Be  but  vaine  shadowes  to  thb  safe  retm 
Of  life,  which  here  in  lowlinesse  je  kad, 
Fearelesse  of  foes,  or  Fortimei  wnckfol 

vre, 
Which  tosseth  states,  and  under  foot  dnik 

tread 
The  mightie  ones,  affrajd  of  eveiy  chu 

dread. 

xx\in 

'  That  even  I,  which  daily  doe  behold 
The  glorie  of  the  great,  mongst  whom  I 

won, 
And  now  have  prov'd  what  happineae  ji 

hold 
In  this  small  plot  of  yonr  dominion, 
Now  loath  great  lordjBhip  and  ambition: 
And  wish  the  heavens  so  much  had  gi 

mee. 
As  graunt  me  live  in  like  condition; 
Or  that  my  fortunes  might  transposed  bee 
From  pitch  of  higher  place  unto  thii  lot 

degree.* 

XXTX 

'In  vaine,'  said   then   old  MelibcB^  '^ 

men 
The  heavens  of  their  fortunes  fault  wcea^ 
Sith  they  know  best  what  is  the  belt  for 

them: 
For  they  to  each  such  fortune  doe  difFose, 
As  they  doe  know  each  can  most  aptly  vtt> 
For  not  that  which  men  covet  most  M 

best. 
Nor  that  thing  worst  which  men  do  wtd 

refuse; 
But  fittest  is,  that  all  contented  rest 
With  that  they  hold:  each  hath  his  foriM 

in  his  brest. 

XXX 

*  It  is  the  mynd  that  maketh  good  of  iQi 
That  maketh   wretch  or  happie,  M  ' 

poore: 
For  some,  that  hath  abundance  at  hii  vA 
Hath  not  enough,  but  wants  in  gta^ 

store; 
And  other,  that  hath  litle,  askes  no  ma^ 
But  in  that  litle  is  both  rich  and  wise; 
For  wisedome  is  most  riches;  foolei  tbo^ 

fore 
They  are,  which  fortunes  doe  by  vofW^ 

vize, 
Sith  each  unto  himselfe  his  life  mij  ^ 

tunize.' 
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XXXI 

oe  then  in  each  mans  self,'  said  Calidore, 

is,  to  fashion  bis  owno  lyfes  estate, 

)  leave  awhyle,  good  father,  in  this 

shore 
rest  my  barcke,  which  hath  bene  beaten 

late 
h  stormcs  of  fortune  and  tempestuous 

fate, 
«as  of  troubles  and  of  toylesome  paine, 
,t,  whetlier  quite  from  them  for  to  re- 

trate 
lall  resolve,  or  backe  to  tume  againe, 
lay  here  with   your  selfe  some  small 

repose  obtaiiie. 

xxxn 

>t  that  the  burden  of  so  bold  a  guest 

chargef  ull  be,  or  chaunge  to  you  at 

all; 
your  meane  food  shall  be  my  daily 

feast, 
I  this  your  cabin  both  my  bowre  and 

hall, 
ides,  for  recompence  hereof,  I  shall 
I  well  reward,  and  golden  guerdon  give, 
I  may  perhaps  you  better  much  withall, 
I  in  this  quiet  make  you  safer  live/ 
forth  he  drew  much  gold,  and  toward 

him  it  drive. 

xxxm 

the  good  man,  nought   tempted  with 
the  offer 

lis  rich  mould,  did  thrust  it  farre  away, 
thus  bespake :  *  Sir  knight,  your  boun- 
teous proffer 

'arre  fro  me,  to  whom  ye  ill  display 

t    mucky    masse,  the  cause  of    mens 
decay, 

t  mote  empaire  my  peace  with  daungers 

dread, 
if  ye  algates  covet  to  assay 

i  simple  sort  of  life,  that  shepheards 
lead, 

it  your  owne:   our  rudenesse  to  your 
selfe  aread.' 

xxxiv 

here  that  night  Sir  Calidore  did  dwell, 
long  while  after,  whilest  him  list  re- 
maine, 

ly  beholding  the  faire  Pastorell, 
feeding  on  the  bayt  of  his  owne  bane. 

ing  which  time  he  did  her  entertaine 


With  all  kind  courtesies  he  could  invent; 
And  every  day,  her  companie  to  gaine, 
When  to  the  field  she  went,  he  with  her 

went: 
So  for  to  quench  his  fire,  he  did  it  more 

augment 

XXXV 

But  she,  that  never  had  acquainted  beene 
With  such  queint  usage,  fit  for  queenes  and 

kings, 
Ne  ever  had  such  knightly  service  scene. 
But,   being  bred  under  base   shepheards 

wings, 
Had  ever  leam'd  to  love  the  lowly  things. 
Did  litle  whit  regard  his  courteous  guize, 
But  cared  more  for  Colins  caroliugs 
Then  all  that  he  could  doe,  or  ever  devize: 
His  layes,  his  loves,  his  lookes  she  did  them 

all  despize. 

XXXVI 

Which  Calidore  perceiving,  thought  it  best 
To  chaunge  the  manner  of  his  loftie  looke; 
And  dofi&Qg  his  bright  armes,  himselfe  ad- 

drest 
In  shepheards  weed,  and  in  his  hand  he 

tooke, 
In   stead  of   steelehead   speaie,  a  shep* 

beards  hooke, 
That  who  had  scene  him  then  would  have 

bethought 
On  Phrygian  raris  by  Plexippns  brooke. 
When  he  the  love  of  fayre  Oenone  sought, 
What  time  the  gulden  apple  was  unto  nim 

brought. 

xxxvn 

So  being  clad,  unto  the  fields  he  went 
With  the  faire  Pastorella  every  day. 
And  kept  her  sheepe  with  diligent  attent, 
Watching  to  drive  the  ravenous  wolfe  away, 
The  whylest  at  pleasure  she  mote  sport  sjod 

play; 

And  every  evening  helping  them  to  fold: 
And  otherwhiles,  for  need,  he  did  assay 
In  his  strong  hand  their  ragged  teats  to 

hold. 
And  out  of  them  to  presse  the  milke:  love 

80  much  conlo. 

xxxvm 

Which  seeing  Condon,  who  her  likewise 
Long  time  had  loT'd»  and  hop'd  her  love  to 
gaine. 
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He  much  was  troubled  at  that  straungers 

guize, 
And  many  gealous  thoughts  conceiv'd  in 

vaine, 
That  this  of  all  his  labour  and  long  paiue 
Should  reap   the   liarvcst,  ere  it   ripened 

were; 
That  made  him  scoule,  and  pout,  and  oft 

eoni])laine 
Of  Pastorell  to  all  the  shepheards  there, 
That  she  did  love  a  stranger  swayne  then 

him  more  dere. 

XXXIX 

And  ever,  when  lie  came  in  companie 
Where   Calidore   was    present,   he   would 

loure 
And  byte  his  lip,  and  even  for  gealousie 
Was  readie  oft  his  owne  hart  to  devoure. 
Impatient  of  any  paramoure: 
Who  on  the  other  side  did  seeme  so  farre 
From    malicing,    or    grudging    his    good 

houre. 
That  all  he  could,  he  graced  him  with  her, 
Ne  ever  shewed   sig^e  of  rancour  or  of 

Jarre. 

XL 

And  oft,  when  Coridon  unto  her  brought 
Or  litle  sparrowes,  stolen  from  their  nest, 
Or  wanton   squirrels,  in  the  woods  farre 

sought. 
Or  other  daintie  thing  for  her  addrest, 
He  would  commend  his  guift,  and  make 

the  best. 
Yet  she  no  whit  his  presents  did  regard, 
Ne  him  could  find  to  fancie  in  her  brest: 
This  neweome  shepheard  had  his  market 

mard. 
Old  love  is  litle  worth  when  new  is  more 

prefard. 

XLI 

One  day  when  as  the  shepheard  swaynes 

together 
Were  met,  to  make  their  sports  and  merrie 

glee. 
As    they    are    wont    in    faire    sunshynie 

weather, 
The    whiles    their    flockes    in    shadowes 

shrouded  bee. 
They  fell  to  daunce:  then  did  they  all  agree. 
That  Colin  Clout  should  pipe,  as  one  most 

fit; 
And  Calidore  should  lead  the  ring,  as  hee 


That  most  in  Pastorellaes  grace  die 
Thereat  f  rown'd  Condon,  m  his  lip  cw 
bit. 

XLn 

But  Calidore,  of  courteous  inchnitiaB, 
Tooke  Coridon  and  set  him  in.  la  plaee^  ^ 
'I'hat  he  should  lead  the  daunce,  as  trai  U 

fashion; 
For  Coridon    could    daunce,  tnd  1 

trace. 
And  when  as  Pastorella,  him  to  gnee, 
Her  flowry  garlond  tooke  from  her  owl 

head, 
And  plast  on  his,  he  did  it  soone  displie^ 
And  did  it  put  on  Coridons  in  stead: 
Then  Coridon  woze   froUicke,  thift 

seemed  dead. 

XLm 

Another  time,  when  as  they  did  dispose 
To  practise  ^mes,  and  maisteriestotiyi 
They  for  their  judge  did  Pastorella  efaotti 
A  garland  was  the  meed  of  victory. 
There  Coridon,  forth  stepping  openly, 
Did  chalcngc  Calidore  to  wrestling  gune: 
For  he,  through  long  and  perfect  udotiji 
Therein  well  practisd  was,  and  in  the  ■■' 
Thought  sure  t'  avenge  his  gndgei 
worke  his  foe  great  slumie. 

xuv 

But  Calidore  he  greatly  did  mistike; 
For  he  was  strong  and  mightily  stiSei 
That  with   one    fall  his  necke  he 

brake. 
And  had  he  not  upon  him  fallen  Ught, 
His    dearest   joynt    he    sore  had  Itn^ 

Then  was  the  oaken  crowne  by  Fistoiui 
Given  to  Calidore,  as  his  due  right; 
But  he,  that  did  in  courtesie  excel], 
Gave  it  to  Coridon,  and  said  he  van*  ■ 
well. 

XLV 

Thus  did  the  gentle  knight  himselfe  ib^ 
Amongst  that  rusticke  rout  in  all  hiidm 
That  even  they  the  which  his  rivalivert 
Could  not  maligne  him,  but  eoininwid  ■■ 

needs: 
For  courtesie  amongst  the  rudest  hw^ 
Good  will  and  f  avoar.  So  it  surely  wro^ 
With  this  faire  mayd,  and  in  fater  upm 

the  seeds 
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perfect  love  did  sow,  that   last  forth 
brought 
friiite  of  joy  and  blisse,  though  long 
time  dearely  bought. 

XLVI 

IS  Calidore  continu'd  there  long  time, 
wimie  the  love  of  the  faire  Pastorell; 
ich  having  got,  he  used  without  crime 
blamefull  blot,  but  menaged  so  well, 
it  he,  of  all  the  rest  which  there  did 

dwell, 
s   favoured,  and    to   her   g^race   com- 
mended, 
what  straunge  fortunes  unto  him  be- 
fell, 
he  attained  the  point  by  him  intended, 
11  more  conveniently  in  other  place  be 
ended. 

CANTO  X 

Calidore  sees  the  Graces  daimoe 

To  CoIinB  melody : 
The  whiles  his  Pastorell  is  led 

Into  captivity. 


0  now  docs  follow  the  foule  Blatant 
Beast, 

lest  Calidore  does  follow  that  faire 

mayd, 
lyndfull  of  his  vow,  and  high  beheast 
ch  by  the  F«aery  Queene  was  on  him 

layd, 
;  he  should  never  leave,  nor  be  delayd 
Q   cliaoiu]^    him,  till    he    had    it    att- 

chievea  ? 
now  entrapt  of  Love,  which  him  be- 

trayd, 
nindeth  more  how  he  may  be  relieved 

1  grace  from  her  whose  love  his  heart 

hath  sore  engrieved. 

II 

t  from  henceforth  he  meanes  no  more 

to  sew 
former  quest,  so  full  of  toile  and  paine; 
;her  quest,  another  game  in  vew 
lath,  the  guerdon  of  his  love  to  g^ine: 
1  whom  he  mvndes  for  ever  to  remaine, 
set  his  rest  amongst  the  rusticke  sort, 
er  then  hunt  still  after  shadowes  vaine 
curtly  favour,  fed  with  light  report 
very  blaste,  and  sayling  alwaies  in  the 

port. 


m 

Ne  certes  mote  he  greatly  blamed  be, 
From  so  high  step  to  stoupe  unto  so  low. 
For  who  had  tasted  once  (as  oft  did  he) 
The  happy  peace  which  there  doth  over- 
flow, 
And  prov'd  the  perfect  pleasures  which 

doe  grow 
Amongst  poore  hyndes,  in  hils,  in  woods, 

in  dales, 
Would  never  more  delight  in  painted  show 
Of  such  false  blisse,  as  there  is  set  for 

stales, 
T'  entrap  unwary  fooles  in  their  etemall 
bales. 

IV 

For  what  hath  all  that  goodly  glorious 
gaze 

Like  to  one  sight  which  Calidore  did  vew  ? 

The  glaunce  whereof  their  dimmed  eies 
would  daze. 

That  never  more  they  should  endure  the 
shew 

Of  that  smme-shine,  that  makes  them  looke 
askew. 

Ne  ought  in  all  that  world  of  beauties  rare, 

(Save  onely  Glorianaes  heavenly  hew, 

To  which  what  can  compare  ?)  can  it  com- 
pare; 

The  which,  as  commeth  now  by  course,  I 
will  declare. 


One  day  as  he  did  rannge  the  fields  abroad, 
Whilest  his  faire  Pastorella  was  elsewhere. 
He  chaunst  to  come,  far  from  all  peoples 

troad, 
Unto  a  place,  whose  pleasaunce  did  appere 
To  passe  all  others  on  the  earth  which 

were: 
For  all  that  ever  was  by  Natures  skill 
Devized  to  worke  delight  was  gathered 

there. 
And  there  by  her  were  poured  forth  at  filL 
As  if,  this  to  adome,  sne  all  the  rest  did 

pill. 

VI 

It  was  an  hill  plasto  in  an  open  plaine, 
That  round  about  was  bcoderad  with  a 

wood 
Of  matchlesse  hight,  that  seem'd  th'  earth 

todisdaine; 
In  which  all  trees  of  honour  stately  stood, 
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And  did  all  winter  as  in  sommer  bud, 
Sproddingf  pavilions  for  the  birdii  to  bowre, 
W  liich  in  their  lower  braunches  siuig  aloud; 
And  in  their  tops   the   soring  hauke  did 

towre, 
Sitting  like  king  of  fowlcs  in  majesty  and 

powre. 

VII 

And  at  the  foote  thereof,  a  gentle  flud 
His  silver  waves  did  softly  tumble  downe, 
Unniard  with  ragged  mossc  or  filthy  mud; 
Ne  mote  wylde  beastes,  ne  mote  the  ruder 

clowne 
Thereto    approch,   ne    lilth    mote    therein 

drowne: 
But  nymphcs  and  faeries  by  the  bancks  did 

sit, 
In  the  wooils  shade,  which  did  the  waters 

crowue. 
Keeping  all  noysome  thhigs  away  from  it, 
And  to  the  waters  fall  tmiing  iheir  accents 

fit. 

VIII 

And  on  the  top  thereof  a  spacious  plainc 
Did  spred  it  solfe,  to  serve  to  all  delight, 
Kither   to   daunco,  when    they  to  daunce 

would  faine, 
Or  else  to  course  about  their  bases  light; 
Ne  ought  there  wanted,  which  for  pleasure 

might 
Desired  be,  i»r  thence  to  baniNh  halo: 
Si»  plea<auntly  the  hill  with  eqiiall  bight 
Did  seeuie  to  ovorlooke  the  lowlv  vali*; 
There  fort*    it   rightly  cleepwl   was  Mount 

Acidale. 

IX 

They  say  that  Venus,  when  she  did  dispose 
Her  solfo  to  pleasamn'c,  used  to  ro'»ort 
Unto  this  ]tlace.  and  therein  to  re|^>se 
And  n*st  her  sellV.  as  in  a  gla<lsonie  ]wrt. 
Or   with    the   Graces    there   to   play   and 

sp«>rt ; 
That  evi«n  her  ownie  Cythoron,  though  in  it 
She  nsed  nuist  io  keepe  her  rov:ill  court. 
And  in  her  soveniino  uiajestv  to  sit, 
She  in  rejmrd  hereof  refusde  and  thou<jht 


unfit. 


X 


Unto  this  plnco  when  as  t!ie  Elfin  knight 
Approcht,   him    seemed    that   the    merry 
sound  1 


Of  a  shrill  pipe  he  playing  heard  on  luslit 
And  many  feete  fast  thumping  th*  b 

ground, 
That  through  the  wooda  their  ecdw  did 

rebound. 
He  nigher  drew,  to  weete  what  mote  it  be; 
There  he  a  troupe  of  ladies  dsuncing  I 
Full  merrily,  and  making  gladf uH  ^lee, 
And  in  the  midst  a  Bhcpheaid  piping  k 

did  see. 

XI 

He  durst  not  enter  into  th'  open  greene, 
For  di-ead  of  them  unwares  to  be  descnde, 
For  breaking  of  their  daunce,  if  he  vcze 

seene; 
But  in  the  covert  of  the  wood  did  byde, 
Beholding  all,  yet  of  them  unespyde. 
There  he  did  see,  that  pleased* much  bb 

sight, 
Tliat  even  he  him  sclfe  his  eyes  emrde^ 
An  hundred  naked  maidens  lilly  white, 
All  niimged  in  a  ring,  and  Hnnnping  in  d^ 

light. 

xn 

All  they  without  were  rannged  in  a  ringi 
And  daunced  round;  but  in  the  midjtof 

them 
Three  other  ladies  did  both  damiee  od 

sing, 
The  whilest  the  rest  them  round  about  did 

hcmme, 
And  like  a  girlond  did  in  compasse  steoDe: 
And  in  the  middest  of  those  same  three  tns 

placed 
Another  damzell,  as  a  precions  gemme 
Amidst  a  ring  most  riciily  well  enchaced, 
That  with  her  groodly  presence  all  the  rot 

much  graced. 

xm 

Lookc  how  the  crowne,  which  Ariadne  «o>* 
Upon  her  yvory  forehead  that  same  dsy 
That  Theseus  her  unto  his  bridale  boie* 
When  the  bold  Centaures  made  that  bloodv 

fray 
With  the  fierce  Lapithes,  which  did  tbea 

dismay. 
Being  now  placed  in  the  firmament, 
Through  the  bright  heaven  doth  her  beiiBS 

display. 
And  is  unto  the  stnrres  an  onuunent, 
Which  round  about  her  move  in  ocder  o- 

cellent: 
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XIV 

beauty  of  this  goodly  band, 
f  parts  were  here  too  long  to 

in  the  midst  of  them  did 

(  rest  in  beauty  to  excell, 
a  rosie   girlond,  that  right 

nie.   And  ever,  as  the  crew 
unst,  sweet  fiowres,  that  far 

•11, 

odours  they  iippon  her  threw; 
all,  those  three  did  her  with 
idew. 

XV 

he  Graces,  daughters  of  de- 

)f  Venus,  which  are  wont  to 

11,  and  daunce  there  day  and 

o  men  all  gifts  of  grace  do 

'^cnus  in  her  selfe  doth  vamit 
f  them.    But  that  faire  one, 
idst  was  placed  i)aravaunt, 
whom   that  shepheard   pypt 

m  pipe  so  merrily,  as  never 

X\T 
.vcete,  that  jolly  shepheards 

here  unto  that  merry  rout; 
lopheard   which   there   piped 

lout  (who  knowes  not  Colin 

) 

jc,  whilest  they  him  damist 

shepheard,    pyx)e    thou    now 

,  that  made  thee  low  to  lout; 
present   there   with  thee   in 

bcrc  advaimst  to  be  another 

x\ai 
d  Calidore  at  this  straunge 

tfore  his  eye  had  never  seene 


And  standing  long  astonished  in  spright, 
And  rapt  with  pleasaunce,  wist  not  what  to 

weene; 
Whether  it  were  the  traine  of  Beauties 

Queene, 
Or    nymphes,  or   faeries,  or  enchannted 

show, 
With  which  his  eyes  mote  have  deluded 

beene. 
Therefore  resohnng,  what  it  was,  to  know, 
Out  of  the  wood  he  rose,  and  toward  them 

did  go. 

xvin 

But  soone  as  he  appeared  to  their  yew. 
They  vanisht  all  away  out  of  his  sight, 
And  cleane  were  gone,  which  vray  he  never 

knew; 
All  save  the  shepheard,  who,  for  fell  de- 

spight 
Of  that  displeasure,   broke  his   bag^pipe 

quight, 
And  made  great  mone  for  that  unhappy 

tnme. 
But  Calidore,  though  no  lesse  soxy  wight 
For  that  mishap,  yet  seeing  him  to  moume, 
Drew  neare,  that  he  the  truth  of  all  by 

him  mote  leame: 

XIX 

And  first   him   greeting,  thus   unto  Him 

spake: 
'Halle,  jolly  shepheard,  which  thy  joyous 

dayes 
Here  leaaest  in  this  goodly  merry  make, 
Frequented  of  these  gentle  nymphes  al- 

wayes, 
Which  to  thee  flocke,  to  heare  thy  lovely 

layes ! 
Tell  me,  what  mote  these  dainty  damsels 

be, 
Which   here  with  thee  doe   make   their 

Sleasant  playes? 
appy  thou,  that  mayst  them  freely 
see: 
But  why,  when  I  them  saw,  fled  they  away 
fn 


from  me  ? ' 


XX 


*Not  I   so   happy,'  answeid   then  thai 

swaine, 
<Ai  thou   unhappy,  which  them  thence 

didst  ohaoe, 
Whom  bv  no  meanee  then  eanit  leeeU 
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IV 

At  sight  whereof  his  barbarous  heart  was 

firetl, 
And  inly  burnt  with  flames  most  raging 

whot, 
That  her  alone  he  for  his  jmrt  desired 
Of  all  the  other  pray  which  they  had  got, 
And  her  in  nivnde  did  to  him  selfe  allot. 
From  that  day  forth  he  kynduesse  to  her 

showed, 
And  sought  her  love  by  all  the  meanes  he 

mote ; 
With  looks,  with  w^ords,  with  gifts  he  oft 

her  wowed. 
And  mixed  threats  among,  and  much  unto 

her  vowed. 


But  all  that  ever  he  could  doe  or  say 
Uer  constiint  mynd  could  not  a  whit  re- 
move, 
Nor  draw  unto  the  lure  of  his  lewd  lay, 
To  griiunt  him  favour  or  aiford  him  love. 
Yet  ceast  he   not  to  sew,  and   all  waies 

])rove, 
By  which  ho  mote  accom])lish  his  request, 
Saying  and  doing  all  that  mote  behove; 
Nc  day  nor  night  lie  suffrcd  her  to  rest. 
But  her  all  night  did  watch,  and  all  the 
day  molest. 

VI 

At  last  when  him  she  so  importune  saw. 
Fearing  least  he  at  length  the  raincs  would 

lend 
Unto  his  lust,  and  make  his  will  his  law, 
Sith  in  his  iM>wre  siie  was  to  foe  or  frond, 
She  thougiit  it  lK*st,  for  shadow,  to  pretend 
Some    shew   of    favour,   bv   him    irraein"" 

bo 

small. 
That  she  therebv  mote  either  freelv  wend, 
Or  at  more  ease  continue  there  his  thnill: 
A  little   well    is   lent,   that   gaiueth   more 

withall. 

VII 

So  from  thenceforth,  when  love  he  to  her 

made, 
With  lM»tler  tearmes  she  did  him  entortaino, 
Which  gave  him  hope,  and  did  him  halfe 

{HM-swade, 
That  he  in  time  lier  joyauncc  should  ob- 

tainc. 
But  when    she   saw,  through   that   small 

favours  gaine, 


That  further  then  she  willing  was  he  pi 
She  found  no  meanes  to  bam  him,  bb  n 

faine 
A  sodaine  sickenesse,  which  her  loie  0^ 

prest, 
And    made    unfit   to   serve  his  lawksM 

miudes  behest. 

vm 

By  meanes  whereof  she  would  not  lum  pe^ 

mit 
Once  to  approch  to  her  in  privity, 
But  onely  mongst  the  rest  by  her  to  nt, 
Moumuig  the  rigour  of  her  malady, 
And  seeking  all  things  meete  for  remedj. 
But  she  resolv*d  no  remcdv  to  fvnde. 
Nor  better  cheare  to  shew  in  mueiy, 
Till  Fortune  would  her  captive  bonds  vo 

bynde: 
Her  sickenesse  was  not  of  the  body, 

the  mynde. 

IX 

During  which  space  that  she  thus  side  did 

lie,  , 

It  chaunst  a  sort  of  merchants,  which  vcie 

wount 
To  skim  those  coastcs,  for  bondmen  tbeie 

to  buv. 
And  by  such  traffickc  after  gaines  to  hmiti 
Arrived  in  this  isle,  though  bare  and  blnnt 
T'  inquire  for  slaves;  where  being  retdie 

met 
By  some  of  those  same  theeves,  at  tbe  iiH 

stiiut  brunt, 
Were  brought  unto  their  captaine,  who  tm 

set 
By  his  fa  ire  patients  side  with  sonturfoll 

regret. 


To  whom  they  shewed,  how  those  marehintt 

were 
Arriv'd  in  place,  their  bondslaves  fortobnTi 
And  therefore  prayd  that  those  sameetp' 

tives  there 
Mote  to  them  for  their  most  oommoditT 
Be  sold,  and  mongst  them  sliared  eqnllT' 
This  their  request  the  captaine  muvh  a^ 

palled; 
Yet  could  he  not  their  just  demaund  denTi 
And  willed  streight  the  slaves  should  foA 

be  called, 
And  sold  for  most  advantage,  not  to  bs 

forestalled. 
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elliug^  much  the  meane  of  her  degree; 
ine    rescmblaunce,    beauty    soveraiue 

rare, 
ne  chastity,   that    spight  ne    blemish 

dare; 
which  she   with  such  conrtesie   doth 

grace, 
t  all  her  peres  camiot  with  her  com- 

pre, 
quite  are  dimmed  wheu  she  is  in  place. 

made  me  often  pipe,  and  now  to  pipe 

apace. 

XX\^II 

one  of  the  world,  great  glory  of  the 

sky, 
X  all  the  earth  doest  lighten  with  thy 

rayes, 
at  Gloriana,  greatest  Majesty, 
don  thy   shepheard,  mongst  so.  many 

laves 
he  hath  simg  of  thee  in  all  his  dayes, 
make  one  minime  of  thy  poore  hand- 

mayd, 
I  underneath   thy  feete   to  place  her 

pi-ayse, 
t,  when  thy  glory  shall  be  farre  di»- 

playd 
future  age,  of  her  this  mention  may  be 

made.' 

XXIX 

m  thus  that  shepherd  ended  had  his 

speach, 
i  Calidore:  *Now  sure  it  yrketh  mee, 
t  to  tliy  blisse  I  made  this  luckelesse 

breach, 
low  the  author  of  thy  bale  to  be, 
s    to    borcave    thy  loves  deare    sight 

from  thee: 
gentle   shcpheard,   pardon  thou   my 

shame, 
)  rashly  sought  that  which  I  mote  not 

see.* 
s  did  the  courteous  knight  excuse  his 

blanio, 
to  roconifort  him  all  comely  meanes 

did  frame. 

XXX 

iich  discourses  they  together  spent 
r  time,  as  fit  occasion  forth  them  led; 
ii  which  the  knight  him  selfe  did  much 

content, 
with  delight  his  greedy  fancy  fed, 


Both  of  his  words,  which  he  with  reason 

red, 
And  also  of  the  place,  whose  pleasures  rare 
With  such  regaid  his  scnces  ravished. 
That  thence  he  had  no  will  away  to  {are. 
But  wisht  that  with  that   shej^eatd  he 

mote  dwelling  share. 

XXXI 

But  that  envenimd  sting,  the  which  of  yore 
His  poysnous  point  deepe  fixed  in  his  hart 
Had  left,  now  gan  afresh  to  rancle  sore. 
And  to  renue  the  rigour  of  his  smart: 
Which  to  recure,  no  skill  of  leaches  art 
Mote  him  availe,  but  to  retmme  againe 
To  his  wounds  worker,  that  with  lovely  dart 
Dinting  his  brest,  had  bied  his  testiesse 

pame. 
Like  as  the  wounded  whale  to  shore  flies 

from  the  maine. 

xxxn 

So  taking  leave  of  that  same  gentle  Bwaine, 
He  backe  returned  to  his  rusticke  wonne, 
Wliere  his  faire  Pastorella  did  remaine: 
To  whome,  in  sort  as  he  at  first  begonne, 
He  daily  did  apply  him  selfe  to  donne 
All  dewf ull  service,  voide  of  thoughts  im- 
pure: 
Ne  any  paines  ne  perill  did  he  shonne. 
By  which  he  might  her  to  his  love  allure. 
And  liking  in  her  yet  untamed  heart  pro- 


cure. 


xxxm 


And  evermore  the  shepheard  Condon, 
What  ever  thing  he  did  her  to  aggrate. 
Did  strive  to  match  with  strong  contentioD, 
And  all  his  paines  did  closely  emulate; 
Whether  it  were  to  caroU,  as  they  sate 
Keeping  their  sheepe,  or  games  to  exercize, 
Or  to  present  her  vnth  their  labours  late; 
Through  which  if  any  g^race  chaunst  to 

arize 
To  him,  the  shepheard  streight  with  jeal- 

ousie  did  irize. 

xxxiv 

One  day  as  they  all  three  together  went 
To  the  greene  wood,  to  gather  strawberies, 
There  chaunst  to  them  a  dangerous  aooi- 

dent: 
A  tigre  forth  oat  of  the  wood  did  rise, 
That  with  fell  elawes  full  of  fierce  gonr- 

mandixei 
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And  did  all  winter  as  in  sommcr  bud, 
Spredding  pavilions  for  the  birds  to  bowre, 
Which  in  their  lower  braunches  sung  aloud; 
And  in  their  tops  the   soring  hauke  did 

towi'e, 
Sitting  like  king  of  fowles  in  majesty  and 

powre. 

And  at  the  foote  thereof,  a  gentle  flud 
His  silver  waves  did  softly  tumble  downe, 
Uumard  with  ragged  mosse  or  filtliy  mud; 
Ne  mote  wylde  beastes,  ne  mote  the  ruder 

clowne 
Thereto    approeh,   ne    filth    mote    therein 

drowue: 
But  nyniphes  and  faeries  by  the  baneks  did 

sit, 
In  the  woods  shade,  which  did  the  waters 

crowne. 
Keeping  all  noysome  things  away  from  it, 
And  to  the  waters  fall  tuning  iheir  accents 

fit. 

VIII 

And  on  the  top  thereof  a  spacious  plaine 
Did  sprcd  it  selfe,  to  serve  to  all  delight, 
Either   to   daunee,  when    they  to  daunce 

would  faine. 
Or  else  to  coui*se  about  their  bases  light; 
Ne  ought  tijere  wanted,  whicli  for  pleasure 

might 
Desired  be,  c»r  thence  to  banish  bale: 
So  ploa^auntly  the  hill  with  otjuall  hight 
Did  seeme  to  overlooke  the  lowlv  vale ; 
Therefore   it   rightly  deeped   was  Mount 


Acidale. 


IX 


They  say  that  Venns,  when  she  did  dispose 
Her  selfe  to  pleasaunoe,  used  to  resort 
Unto  this  ])lace,  and  therein  to  repose 
And  rest  her  selfe,  as  in  a  gladsome  port, 
Or  with   the   Graces    there   to  play   and 

sport ; 
That  even  her  owne  Cytheron,  though  in  it 
She  used  most  to  keepe  her  royall  court, 
And  in  her  soveraine  majestv  to  sit. 
She  in  regard  hereof  refusde  and  thought 

unfit. 

X 

Unto  this  place  when  as  the  Elfln  knight 
Approcht,   him    seemed    that   the    merry 
Boimd 


Of  a  shrill  pipe  he  playing  heaxd  on  hi^t, 
And  many  feete  fast  thumping  th'  holknr 

ground, 
That  through  the  woods  their  eecho  did 

rebound. 
He  nigher  drew,  to  weete  what  mote  it  be; 
There  he  a  troupe  of  ladies  dauncing  food 
Full  merrily,  and  making  eladfull  glee, 
And  in  the  midst  a  shepheard  jxpiag  ke 

did  see. 

XI 

He  durst  not  enter  into  th'  open  greene, 
For  dread  of  them  unwares  to  be  descrrdf, 
For  breaking  of  their  daunce,  if  he  veie 

scene; 
But  in  the  covert  of  the  wood  did  brde^ 
Beholding  all,  yet  of  them  unespyde. 
There  he  did  see,  that  pleased  *  mnch  hii 

sight. 
That  even  he  him  selfe  his  eyes  enwde^ 
An  hundred  naked  maidens  filly  white, 
All  raunged  in  a  ring,  and  dawiy»"g  is  d^ 

light 

xn 

All  they  without  were  raunged  in  a  rng; 
And  daunced  round;  but  in  the  miditof 

them 
Three  other  ladies  did  both  daunee  id 

sing, 
The  whilest  the  rest  them  round  aboat  did 

hemme, 
And  like  a  girlond  did  in  compasse  stemnie: 
And  in  the  middest  of  those  same  three  «tf 

placed 
Another  damzell,  as  a  precious  gemne 
Amidst  a  ring  most  ricnly  well  enchaccd, 
That  with  her  goodly  presence  all  tbe  ic' 

much  graced. 

xin 

Looke  how  the  crowne,  which  Ariadne  voK 
Upon  her  yvory  forehead  that  same  d&j 
Tliat  Theseus  her  unto  his  bridale  boie, 
When  the  bold  Centaures  made  that  bloodr 

fray 
With  the  fierce  Lapithes,  which  did  thca 

dismay, 
Being  now  placed  in  the  flrmunent, 
Through  the  bright  heayen  doth  her  beum 

display, 
And  is  unto  the  starres  an  onuunenti 
W^hich  round  about  her  moye  in  oidff  t^ 

cellent: 
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*  people  in  uor  out  to  pas, 
tiug  ijTide  for  overgrowen  gras. 

XLII 

3atli  the  ground  their  way  was 

'» 

)llow  caves,  that  no  man  mote 

ver 

icke   shrubs,   which   did   them 

ies  shade 

of  living  wight,  and  covered 

esse  dred  and  daily  night  did 

.  the  inner  parts,  wherein  they 

1   was  with  window,  nor  with 

'» 

ntinuall  candlelight,  which  delt 

I  sense  of  things,  not  so  well 
;  as  felt. 

XLni 

e  Brigants  brought  their  pre- 

pmy, 

hem  with  continuall  watch  and 

» 
soone  as  they  convenient  may, 

to  sell  thcui,  for  no  small  re- 

its,  which  them  kept  in  bond- 

lard, 

ine.    Now  when  faire  Pastorell 

ice  was  brought,  and  kept  with 

theeves,  she  thought   her  self 

11, 

such  damned  fiends  she  should 
rkiiesse  dwell. 

XLIV 

qU  the  dole  full  dreriment, 

II  complaints,  which  there  she 

» 

and  night  she  nought  did  but 

tit 

k1  life,  shut  up  in  deadly  shade, 

her  goodly  beauty,  which  did 

lowrc  tliat  fccles  no  heate  of 

her  feeble  leaves  with  comfort 

fell  her  in  that  tlicevish  wonne 
ither  canto  better  be  begonne. 


CANTO   XI 

The  theeTes  fall  out  for  Paatorell, 
Wbllegt  MeUbee  is  daine* 

Her  Galidore  from  them  redaeniM, 
And  hringeth  backe  againeb 


The  joyes  of  love,  if  they  should  eyer  last^ 

Without  affliction  or  disquietnesse, 

That  worldly  chauuces  aoe  amongst  them 

cast, 
Would  be  on  earth  too  great  a  blessed- 

nesse, 
Liker  to  heaven  then  mortal!  wretched- 

nesse. 
Therefore  the  winged    god,  to   let   men 

weet 
That  here  on  earth  is  no  sure  happinesse, 
A  thousand  sowres  hath  tempred  with  one 

sweety 
To  make  it  seeme  more  deare  and  dainty, 

as  is  meet. 


Like  as  is  now  befalne  to  this  faire  mayd, 
Faire  Pastorell,  of  whom  is  now  my  song. 
Who    being   now   in  dreadful!  darknesse 

layd. 
Amongst  those  theeves,  which  her  in  bond- 
age strong 
Detajmd,  yet  Fortune,  not  with  a!!  this 

wrong 
Contented,  greater  mischiefe  on  her  threw, 
And   sorrowes   heapt  on  her   in   greater 

throng; 
That  who  so  hearcs  her  heavinesse  wonld 

rew 
And  pitty  her  sad  plight,  so  cliang'd  from 
pleasaunt  hew. 

in 

Whylest  thus  she  in  these  hellish  dens  n»« 

mayned, 
Wrapped   in  wretched  cares  and    hearts 

unrest, 
It  so  befell  (as  Fortune  liad  ordayned) 
That  he  which  was  their  capitaine  profestt 
And  had  the  ohiefe  commaund  of  all  the 

rest, 
One  day  as  he  did  all  his  prisoners  vew. 
With  lustfull  eyes  beheld  that  lovely  guest, 
Faire    Pastorella,  wliose  sad  moumefoll 

hew 
like  the  faire  morning  dad  in  natty  log 

did  sliew. 
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For  being  gone,  none  can  them  bring  in 

place, 
But  whom  they  of  them  selves  list  so  to 

grace.' 

*  Right  scry  I,'  saide  then  Sir  Calidore, 

*■  That  my  ill  f ortmie  did  them  hence  dis- 
place. 

But  since  things  passed  none  may  now  re- 
store, 

Tell  me,  what  were  they  all,  whose  lacke 
thee  grieves  so  sore.' 

XXI 

Tho  gan  that  shepheard  thus  for  to  dilate: 
'Then   wote   thou   shepheard,   whatsoever 

thou  bee, 
That  all  those  ladies  which  thou  sawest 

late 
Are  Venus  damzels,  all  within  her  fee, 
But  difiPeriug  in  honour  and  degree: 
They  all  are  Graces,  which  on  her  depend. 
Besides  a  thousand  more,  which  ready  bee 
Her  to  adome,  when  so  she  forth  doth 

wend: 
But  those  three  in  the  midst  doe  chief e  on 

her  attend. 

xxn 

'They  are    the    daughters   of    sky-ruling 

Jove, 
By  him  begot  of  faire  Eurynome, 
The    Oceans    daughter,   in    this    pleasant 

gn)ve, 
As  he,  this  wav  comming  from  feastfull  glee 
Of  Thetis  weeding  with  ^acidee. 
In  sommers  shade  him  selfe  here  rested 

weary. 
The  first  of  them  hight  mylde  Euphrosyne, 
Next  faire  Aglaia,  last  Thalia  merry: 
Sweete  goddesses  all  three,  which  me  in 

mirth  do  cherry. 

xxin 

*  These  three  on  men  all  gracious  gifts  be- 

stow. 
Which    dccke    the    body    or    adome    the 

mynde. 
To  make   them   lovely  or  well   favoured 

show, 
As  comely  carriage,  entertainemcnt  kynde, 
Sweete    scmblaunt,    friendly    ofBces    that 

bjTide, 
And  all  the  complements  of  ciirtesie: 
They  teach  us,  how  to  each  degree  and 

kynde 


We  should  our  selves  demesne,  to  ] 

hie, 
To  friends,  to  foes;  whicli  skill  m 

civiUty. 

XXIV 

'Therefore  they  alwaies  smoothly 

to  smile, 
That  we  likewise  should  mylde  snd 

be. 
And  also  naked  are,  that  without  gi 
Or  false  dissemblaonce  all  them 

may  see, 
Simple  and  true,  from  coTert  malie 
And  eeke  them  selves  so  in  their 

they  bore. 
That  two  of  them  still  froward  se 

bee, 
But  one  still  towards    shew'd  h( 

afore; 
That  good  should  from  ns  goe, 

in  greater  store. 

XXV 

'  Such  were  those  goddesses  which 

see; 
But  that  fourth  mayd,  which  then 

them  traced, 
Who  can  aread  what  creatnre  mote 
Whether  a  creature,  or  a  goddesse 
With  heavenly  gifts  from  beven  ; 

raced? 
But  what  so  sure  she  was,  she  wort 
To  be  the  fourth  with  those  thrc 

placed: 
Yet  was  she  certes  but  a  coontrey ! 
Yet  she  all  other  countrej  lasses  h 

passe. 

XXVI 

'  So  farre  as  doth  the  daughter  of  \ 
All  other  lesser  lights  in  light  ezce 
So  farre  doth  she  m  beaatyfull  am 
Above  all  other  lasses  beaie  the  be 
Ne  lesse  in  vertue,  that  beseemes  1 
Doth  she  exceede  the  rest  of  all  1 
For  which  the  Graces,  that  here 

dwell, 
Have  for  more  honor  bionght  he: 

place, 
And  g^ced  her  so  much  to  be  anot 

xxvn 

'Another  Grace  she  weU  deaerfct  1 
In  whom  so  many  graces  gathered 
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ih  the  meane  of  her  degree; 
ublauuee,    beauty    soveraine 

by,  that  spight  ne  blemish 
le  with  such  courtesie  doth 
peres  cannot  with  her  corn- 
dimmed  when  she  is  in  place. 
!  often  pipe,  and  now  to  pipe 

XX\TII 

e  world,  great  glory  of  the 

earth  doest  lighten  with  thy 

La,  greatest  Majesty, 
shepheard,   mongst  so.  many 

Jig  of  thee  in  all  his  dayes, 
minime  of  thy  poore  hand- 

ath   thy  fecte   to  place   her 

hy  glory  shall  be  farre  dia- 

t,  of  her  this  mention  may  be 

XXIX 

hat  shepherd  ended  had  his 

•:  *No\v  sure  it  yrketh  mee, 
)lisse  I  made  this  luckelesse 

f 

ithor  of  thy  bale  to  be, 

eave    thy  loves  deare    sight 

liee: 

shepheard,   pardon  thou   my 

ought  that  which  I  mote  not 

courteous  knight  excuse  his 

ifort  him  all  comely  meanes 
mc. 

XXX 

irses  tliey  together  spent 
fit  occasion  forth  them  led; 
:ie  knight  him  selfe  did  much 

ght  his  greedy  fancy  fed, 


Both  of  his  words,  which  he  with  reason 

red, 
And  also  of  the  place,  whose  pleasures  rare 
With  such  reganl  his  sences  ravished. 
That  thence  he  had  no  will  away  to  fkre, 
But  wisht  that  with  that  shej^eard  he 

mote  dwelling  share. 

XXXI 

But  that  envenimd  sting,  the  which  of  yore 
His  poysnous  point  deepe  fixed  in  his  hart 
Had  left,  now  gan  afresh  to  ranole  sore, 
And  to  renue  the  rigour  of  his  smart: 
Which  to  recure,  no  skill  of  leaches  art 
Mote  him  availe,  but  to  retume  againe 
To  his  wounds  worker,  that  with  lovely  dart 
Dinting  his  brest,  bad  bred  his  teBtiesse 

pame, 
Like  as  the  wounded  whale  to  shore  flies 

from  the  maine. 

xxxn 

So  taking  leave  of  that  same  gentle  swaine. 
He  backe  returned  to  his  rusticke  wonne. 
Where  his  faire  Pastorella  did  remaine: 
To  whome,  in  sort  as  he  at  first  begonne. 
He  daily  did  apply  him  selfe  to  donne 
All  dewfull  service,  voide  of  thoughts  im- 
pure: 
Ne  any  paines  ne  perill  did  he  shonne, 
By  which  he  might  her  to  his  love  allure, 
Ajod  liking  in  her  yet  untamed  heart  pro- 
cure. 

xxxm 

And  evermore  the  shepheard  Coridon, 
What  ever  thing  he  did  her  to  aggrate, 
Did  strive  to  match  with  strong  eontentioD, 
And  all  his  paines  did  closely  emulate; 
Whether  it  were  to  caroll,  as  they  sate 
Keeping  their  sheepe,  or  games  to  exercize, 
Or  to  present  her  willi  their  labours  late; 
Through  which  if  any  g^race  ohannst  to 

arize 
To  him,  the  shepheard  streight  with  jeal- 

ousie  did  irize. 

XXXIV 

One  day  as  they  all  three  together  went 
To  the  greene  wood,  to  gather  strawberies, 
There  chaunst  to  them  a  dangerous  aod- 

dent: 
A  tigre  forth  out  of  the  wood  did  xise^ 
That  with  fell  olawes  full  of  fierce  gonr* 

mandixe, 
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\nd  greedy  mouth,  wide  gaping  like  hell 

gate, 
Did  ruime  at  Pastorell  her  to  surprize; 
IVhom  she  beholding,  now  all  desolate 
jau  cry  to  them  aloud,  to  helpe  her  all  too 

late. 

XXXV 

iVhich  Coridon  first  hearing,  ran  in  hast 
Fo  reskue  her,  but  when  he  saw  the  feend, 
Fhrough  cowherd  feare  he  fled  away  as 

fast, 
J^e  durst  abide  the  daunger  of  the  end; 
Flis  life  he  stecnied  dearer  then  his  frend. 
But  Caliilore  sooue  comming  to  her  ayde, 
When  he  the  boast  saw  ready  now  to  rend 
[lis  loves  deare  spoile,  in  which  his  heart 

was  i>rayde, 
Ele  ran  at  him  enraged,  in  stead  of  being 

frayde. 

XXXVI 

Ele   had   no   weapon,   but   his  shepheards 

hooke, 
Fo  serve  the  vengeaunce  of  his  wrathfull 

uill; 
With  which   so   sterncly  he   the   monster 

strookc, 
Fhat  to  the  ground  astonished  he  fell; 
^Vhence  ere  he  could  recov'r,  he  did  him 

quell, 
\nd  hewing  off  his  head,  it  presented 
rt«*fore  the  fccto  of  tlii'  faire  Pastorell; 
^Vho  scan^flv  vet  from  former  feare  ex- 

eniptiKl, 
\  thousand  times  him  thankt,  that  had  her 

death  prevented. 

XXXVII 

Prom  that  (Liy  forth  she  gau  him  to  affect, 
Vnd  dailv  more  her  favour  to  au<;ment: 
lint  Coridon  for  covvheidize  reject, 
h'it  to  kee]K'  shecpe,  unfit  for  loves  content: 
Fhe  gentle  heart  scornes  base  disparage- 

nuMit. 
fet  Calidore  did  not  despise  him  qui;;ht, 
iut  usde  him  friendly  for  further  intent, 
fhat  bv  his  fellow-hip  he  colour  might 
ioth  his  estate  and  love  from  skill  of  any 

wight. 

XXXMII 

50    well    he    wosul    her,   and    so   well    he 

wi'ou^ht  hi'r, 
^Vith  humble  service,  and  with  daily  sute, 


That  at  the  last  onto  his  will  he  bn 

her; 
Which  he  so  wisely  well  did  proseevte, 
That  of  his  loye  he  reapt  the  timely  fntai 
And  ioyed  long  in  close  felicity: 
Till  Fortune,  fraught  with  malice,  I 

and  brute, 
That  envies  lovers  long  prosperity, 
Blew  up  a  bitter  stonne  of  foule  tdTeistj. 

XXXIX 

It  fortuned  one  day,  when  Calidon 
Was   hunting  in  the  woods  (as  wai  hii 

trade) 
A  lawlessc  people,  Brigants  bight  of  tor, 
That  never   usde   to   live   by  plough  nor 

spiide, 
But  fed  on  spoile  and  booty,  which  they 

made 
Upon    their    neighbours  which  did  i 

them  border, 
The  dwelling  of  these  shepheards  did  iD- 

vnde. 
And  spoyld  their  houses,  and  them  kIri 

did  muitler, 
And  drove  away  their  flocks,  with  otbei 

much  disorder. 

XL 

Amongst  the  rest,  the  which  they  then  did 

pray, 
They  spoyld  old  Melibee  of  all  he  had, 
And  all  his  people  captive  led  away; 
Mongst  which  this  lucklesse  mayd  tvtf 

was  hul, 
Faire  Pastorella,  sorrowf  uU  and  sad. 
Most  sorrowf uU,  most  sad,  that  ever  iiel>|i 
Now  made  the  spoile  of  theeves  and  Bri- 
gants bad, 
Which  was  the  conquest  of  the  gentleit 

kniffht 
That  ever  liv'd,  and  th*  onely  glory  of  lai 
might. 

xu 

With  them  also  was  taken  Coridon, 
And  carried  captive  by  those  theeves  a**yi 
Who  in  the  covert  of  the  night,  that  wwe 
Mote  them  descry,  nop  reskue  from  the»f 

pray. 
Unto  their  dwelling  did  them  close  eoa* 

vay. 
Their  dwelling  in  a  little  island  was, 
Covered  with  shrubby  wuodsi  in  which  to 

way 
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iard  for  people  in  nor  out  to  pas, 

any  footing  fynde  for  overgrowen  gras. 

XLII 

underneath  the  ground  their  way  was 

made, 
ugh  hollow  caves,  that  no  man  mote 

discover 
the   thicke   shrubs,   which   did   them 

alwaies  shade 
1  view  of   living  wight,  and  covered 

over: 
darkencsse  dred  and  daily  night  did 

hover 
ugh  all  the  inner  parts,  wherein  they 

dwelt; 
ightned   was  with  window,  nor  with 

lover, 
with  continuall  candlelight,  which  delt 
)ubtfull  sense  of   things,  not  so  well 

seene  as  felt. 

XLIII 

er  those  Brigants  brought  their  pre- 
sent pr-ay, 

kept  them  with  continuall  watch  and 
ward, 

aing,  so  soone  as  they  convenient  may, 

slaves  to  sell  them,  for  no  small  re- 
ward, 

Qerchants,  which  them  kept  in  bond- 
age hard, 

3ld  againe.    Xow  when  faire  Pastorell 

this  place  was  brought,  and  kept  with 
gard 

^ie.sly  theevcs,  she  thought  her  self 
in  hell, 

re  with  such  damned  fiends  she  should 
in  darknesse  dwell. 

XLIV 

For  to  tell  the  dolefull  dreriment, 
pittifuU  complaints,  which  there  she 

made, 
re  day  and  night  she  nought  did  but 

lament 
wretched  life,  shut  up  in  deadly  shade, 
waste  her  goodly  beauty,  which  did 

fade 
to  a  flowre  that  feeles  no  heate  of 

sunne, 
:h  may  her  feeble  leaves  with  comfort 

glade  — 
vhat  befell  her  in  that  tlieevish  wonne 
in  an  other  canto  better  be  begonne. 


CANTO   XI 

The  theeves  fall  out  for  Pastorell, 
Whilest  Melibee  is  slaiue* 

Her  Calldore  from  them  redeemes, 
Aud  bringeth  backe  againe. 


The  joyes  of  love,  if  they  should  ever  last, 

Without  afBiction  or  disqiiietuesse, 

That  worldly  chaunces  doe  amongst  them 

cast. 
Would  be  on  earth  too  great  a  blessed- 

nesse, 
Liker  to   heaven  then  mortall  wretched- 

nesse. 
Therefore   the  winged    god,   to   let    men 

weet 
That  here  on  earth  is  no  sure  happinesse, 
A  thousand  sow  res  hath  tempred  with  one 

sweet, 
To  make  it  seeme  more  deare  and  dainty, 

as  is  meet. 

n 

Like  as  is  now  befalnc  to  this  faire  mayd, 
Faire  Pastorell,  of  whom  is  now  my  soug, 
Who    being   now   in  dreadful!  darknesse 

layd, 
Amongst  those  theeves,  which  her  in  bond- 
age strong 
Detaynd,  yet  Fortune,  not  with  all  this 

wrong 
Contented,  greater  mischiefe  on  her  threw, 
And   sorrowes   heapt   on   her   in   greater 

throng; 
That  who  so  hearcs  her  heavinesse  would 

rew 
And  pitty  her  sad  plight,  so  chang'd  from 
pleasaunt  hew. 

in 

Whylest  thus  she  in  these  hellish  dens  re- 

mayned. 
Wrapped   in  wretched  cares  and    hearts 

unrest. 
It  so  befell  (as  Fortune  had  ordayned) 
That  he  which  was  their  capitainc  profest. 
And  had  the  chiefe  commaund  of  all  the 

rest, 
One  day  as  he  did  all  his  prisoners  vew. 
With  lustfull  eyes  beheld  that  lovely  guest, 
Faire    Pastorella,   whose  sad  moumefull 

hew 
Like  the  faire  morning  clad  in  misty  fog  « 

did  shew. 
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And  greerly  mouth,  wide  gaping  like  hell 

gate", 
Did  rimiie  at  Pastorell  her  to  surprize; 
AVhum  she  beholding,  now  all  desolate 
Gan  cry  to  them  aloud,  to  helpe  her  all  too 

late. 

XXXV 

Which  Coridon  first  Iiearing,  ran  in  hast 
To  reskuc  iier,  but  \iheu  he  saw  the  fcend, 
Through  cowherd  feare  he  fled  away  as 

fust, 
Xe  durst  abide  the  daunger  of  the  end; 
His  life  he  steitmcd  dearer  then  bis  frcnd. 
But  Calitlore  suonc  comming  to  her  aydc, 
When  he  the  lx.'ast  saw  ready  now  to  rend 
His  loves  dcare  spoile,  in  \^hich  his  heart 

was  i)rayde. 
He  ran  at  him  enraged,  in  stead  of  being 

frayde. 

XXX\T 

He   had   no   weapon,   but  his  shepheards 

hooko, 
To  servo  the  vengeaunce  of  his  wrathfuU 

will; 
With  which   so  stemelv  he   the   monster 

stniokc. 
That  to  the  ground  astonished  he  fell; 
Whence  ere  be  could  recov'r,  he  did  him 

quell, 
And  hewing  off  his  bead,  it  presented 
Before  the  feete  of  tin*,  faire  Pastorell; 
Who  scarci'lv  vet  from  former  feare  ex- 

enipted, 
A  thousand  times  him  thankt,  that  had  her 

death  prevented. 

XXXVII 

From  that  djiy  forth  she  gan  him  to  affect. 
And  daily  more  her  favour  to  augment; 
But  Coridon  for  cowherdize  reject, 
Fit  to  keciK.'  sbeepe,  unfit  for  loves  content: 
The  gentle  heart  scornes  base  disparage- 
ment. 
Yet  Calidore  did  not  despise  him  quight. 
But  usde  biui  friendly  for  further  intent. 
That  by  his  fellowship  be  colour  might 
Both  bis  est;ite  and  love  from  skill  of  any 
wight. 

xxx\^II 

So    well    bo   wood    her,   and    so   well   he 

wrought  her, 
W^ith  humble  service,  and  with  daily  ante, 


That  at  the  last  unto  his  will  he  fax 

her; 
Which  he  so  wisely  well  did  prosecnte, 
Tliat  of  his  love  he  reapt  the  timely  finita^ 
And  joyed  long  in  close  felicity: 
Till  Fortune,  fraught  with  malice,  fa 

and  brute. 
That  envies  lovers  long  prosperity, 
Blew  up  a  bitter  storme  of  foole  "tdfexsitf. 

XXXIX 

It  fortuned  one  day,  when  Calid»re 
Was   bunting  in  the   woods  (as  wai  hit 

trade) 
A  lawlesse  people,  Brigants  bight  of  joRi 
That   never  usde   to   live  by  plough  nor 

spade. 
But  fed  on  spoile  and  booty,  vfaich  tbey 

made 
Upon    their    neighbours  which  did  u^ 

them  border. 
The  dwelling  of  these  shepheards  did  is- 

A-ade, 
And  spoyld  their  houses,  and  them  lehti 

did  murder. 
And  drove  away  their  flocks,  with  other 

much  disorder. 

XL 

Amongst  the  rest,  the  which  they  then  did 

pray, 
They  spoyld  old  Melibec  of  all  he  hid, 
And  all  liis  people  captive  led  away; 
Mongst  which  this  lucklesse  mayd  v^ 

was  lad, 
Faire  Pastorella,  sorrowfull  and  sad, 
Most  sorrowfull,  most  sad,  that  evernEhti 
Now  made  the  spoile  of  theeves  sod  fif^' 

gants  bad. 
Which  was  the  conquest  of  the  gentM 

knight 
That  ever  liv'd,  and  th'  oncly  glory  of  W 

might. 

XLI 

With  them  also  was  taken  Coridon, 
And  carried  captive  by  those  theeve*  »«•!> 
Who  in  the  covert  of  the  uight,  thatnoM^ 
Mote  them  descry,  nor  reskue  from  their 

Unto  their  dwelling  did  them  close  eoa- 

vay. 
Their  dwelling  in  a  little  island  was*^ 
Covered  with  shrubby  woods,  in  wliiefa  bo 

way 
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people  in  nor  out  to  pas, 

Qg  fynde  for  overgrowen  gras. 

XLII 

th  the  ground  their  way  was 

low  caves,  that  no  man  mote 

3r 

ke   shrubs,   which   did   them 

s  shade 

)f  living  wight,  and  covered 

ise  dred  and  daily  night  did 

the  inner  jmrts,  wherein  they 

was  with  window,  nor  with 

:iiiuall  candlelight,  which  delt 
sense  of  tilings,  not  so  well 
IS  felt. 

XLIII 

Brigants  brought  their  pre- 

iui  with  continuall  watch  and 

•oone  as  they  convenient  may, 
»  sell  them,  for  no  small  re- 

3,  which  them  kept  in  bond- 

e.    Now  when  faire  Pastorell 
e  was  brought,  and  kept  with 

leeves,  she  thought   her  self 

uch  damned  fiends  she  should 
uiesse  dwell. 

XLIV 

1  the  dolefull  dreriment, 
complaints,  which  there  she 

nd  night  she  nought  did  but 

life,  shut  up  in  deadly  shade, 
er  goodly  beauty,  which  did 

)wre  that  fcclcs  no  heate  of 

ler  feeble  leaves  with  comfort 

3II  her  in  that  tlieevish  wonne 
aer  canto  better  be  begonne. 


CANTO  XI 

The  theeTCB  fall  out  for  Paatorell, 
Whilegt  MeUbee  is  daine- 

Her  Calidore  from  tbeoi  redeemei, 
Aud  bringeth  backe  againeb 


The  joyes  of  love,  if  they  should  ever  Isst, 

Without  affliction  or  disquietnesse, 

That  worldly  chaunces  aoe  amongst  them 

cast. 
Would  be  on  earth  too  great  a  blessed- 

nesse, 
Liker  to  heaven  then  mortal!  wretched- 

nesse. 
Therefore  the  winged   god,  to  let   men 

weet 
That  here  on  earth  is  no  sure  happinesse, 
A  thousand  sowres  hath  tempred  with  one 

sweety 
To  make  it  seeme  more  deare  and  dainty, 

as  is  meet. 


Like  as  is  now  befalne  to  this  faire  mayd, 
Faire  Pastorell,  of  whom  is  now  my  song, 
Who    being   now   in  dreadful!  ^Jayfrn*^ 

layd. 
Amongst  those  theeves,  which  her  in  bond- 
age strong 
Detajmd,  yet  Fortune,  not  with  a!!  this 

wrong 
Contented,  greater  mischiefe  on  her  threw, 
And   sorrowes   heapt  on  her   in  greater 

throng; 
That  who  so  hearts  her  heavinesse  wonld 

rew 
And  pitty  her  sad  plight,  so  cliang'd  from 
pleasaunt  hew. 

in 

Whylest  thus  slie  in  these  hellish  dens  n»« 

mayned, 
Wrapped   in  wretched  cares  and    hearts 

unrest, 
It  so  befell  (as  Fortune  liad  ordayned) 
That  he  which  was  their  capitaine  profest* 
And  had  the  chiefe  commaund  of  all  the 

rest, 
One  day  as  he  did  all  his  prisoners  vew. 
With  lustfull  eyes  beheld  that  lovely  goest, 
Faire    Pastorella,  whose  sad  moomefiill 

hew 
Like  the  faire  morning  clad  in  misty  fog 

did  shew. 
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IV 

At  sight  whereof  hb  barbarous  heart  was 

fire<ly 
And  inly  burnt  with  flames  most  raging 

whot, 
That  her  atone  he  for  his  port  desired 
Of  all  the  other  ])rav  which  they  had  got, 
And  her  in  mvnde  did  to  him  selfe  allot. 
From  that  day  forth  he  kvndnesse  to  her 

showed. 
And  souf^ht  her  love  bv  all  the  meanes  he 

mote ; 
With  looks,  with  words,  with  g^ts  he  oft 

her  wowed, 
And  mixed  threats  among,  and  much  unto 

her  vowed. 


But  all  that  ever  he  could  doe  or  say 
Her  consUmt  mynd  could  not  a  whit  re- 
move. 
Nor  draw  unto  the  lure  of  his  lewd  lay, 
To  graunt  him  favour  or  aiford  him  love. 
Yet  ceast   he   not  to  sew,  and  all  waies 

])rove. 
By  which  he  mote  accomplish  his  request, 
Saying  and  doing  all  that  mote  behove; 
Ne  dav  nor  nij;ht  he  suffred  her  to  rest, 
But  her  all  night  did  watch,  and  all  the 
day  molest. 

At  last  when  him  she  so  importune  saw. 
Fearing  least  he  at  length  the  raines  woidd 

lend 
Unto  his  lust,  and  make  his  will  his  law, 
Sith  in  his  jx)wre  she  was  to  foe  or  frend, 
She  thought  it  l>est,  for  shadow,  to  pretend 
Some    show   of    favour,   by   him    gracing 

small, 
That  she  thereby  mote  cither  freely  wend. 
Or  at  more  ease  continue  there  his  thrall: 
A  little  well   is   lent,  that  gaiueth   more 

witliall. 

VII 

So  from  thenceforth,  when  love  ho  to  her 

made. 
With  better  tearmes  she  did  him  entertaine, 
Which  gave  him  hope,  and  did  him  halfe 

{Mtrswadc, 
That  ho  in  time  her  joyaunce  should  ob- 

tainc. 
But  whim    Hhn   saw,  through   that   small 

favours  gainc, 


That  further  then  she  willing  was  he  |Ri^ 
She  found  no  meanes  to  barre  him,  hot  ti 

faine 
A  nodaine  sickenesse,  which  her  usst  op 

prest. 
And    made    imfit   to   sexre  his  lawksM 

mindes  behest. 

\-ni 

By  meanes  whereof  she  would  not  lum 

mit 
Once  to  approch  to  her  in  privity. 
But  onely  mongst  the  rest  by  her  to  at, 
Mourning  the  rigour  of  her  malady, 
And  seeking  all  things  meete  for  remedj. 
But  she  resolved  no  remedv  to  fvnde, 
Xor  better  cheare  to  shew  in  misery. 
Till  Fortune  would  her  captive  bondi 

bynde: 
Her  sickenesse  was  not  of  the  body,  M 

the  mynde. 

IX 

During  which  space  that  she  thus  tiebdid 

lie, 
It  chaunst  a  sort  of  merchants,  which  vot 

woimt 
To  skim  those  coastes,  for  bondmei  tktt 

to  buy. 
And  by  such  trafficke  after  gaines  to  li 
Arrived  in  this  isle,  though  bare  and  b 
T'  inquire  for  slaves;  where  being  nwui 

met 
By  some  of  these  same  theeves,  at  tbe  ii* 

stant  brunt. 
Were  brought  imto  their  captaine,  who  vtf 

set 
By  his  faire  patients  side  with  sonowfiD 

regret. 


To  whom  they  she  wed,  how  those  msrehiiii 

were 
Arrived  in  place,  their  bondslaves  fbrtobs]Ft 
And  therefore  prayd  that  those  mneciP' 

tives  there 
Mote  to  them  for  their  most  commodi^ 
Be  sold,  and  mongst  them  sluired  eqaauT' 
This  their  request  the  captaine  mneh  Vf 

palled; 
Yet  could  he  not  their  just  demaimd  desTi 
And  willed  streight  the  slaves  sboold  fora 

be  called. 
And  sold  for  most  advantage^  not  to  bi 

forestalled. 
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XI 

le  good  old  Meliboe  was  brought, 

iy  with  many  other  luoe, 

before  in  diverse  spoyles  bad 

t: 

e  to  the   marchants  sale  did 

hich  did  the  sundry  prisoners 

re  for  that  faire  shepherdesse, 
the  rest  they  tooke  not  long 

forme  and  feature  to  expresse, 
'  augment  her  price  through 
I  of  comlinesse. 

XII 

e  captainc  in  full  angry  wize 

»re,  that  the   mayd  of    whom 

ipake 

B  purchase  and  his  onely  prize, 

none  had  to  doe,  ne  ought  par- 

selfe,  which  did  that  conquest 

» 

I  to  have  one  silly  lasse: 

Ligh  sicknesse  now  so  wan  and 

'» 

;  meet  in  marchandise  to  passe. 

cm  her,  to  prove  how  pale  and 

i  she  was. 

XIII 

f  whom,  though  now  decayd 
lard, 

hardly  scene  by  candle-light, 
amond  of  rich  regard, 
.  shadow    of    the  darkesome 

;    beamcs    about  her   shining 

'» 

ants  fixed  eyes  did  so  amaze, 
through    wonder,   and    wliat 
jh  delight, 

er  they  greedily  did  gaze, 
r  greatly   like,   and  did    her 
y  praize. 

XIV 

all  the  rest  them  off  red  wore, 
o  them  placed  at  their  pleas- 

ised  in  regard  of  her, 

►uld  buy,  how  ever  prisd  with 

jre. 


Withouten    her,  whose  worth  above    all 

threasure 
They  did  esteeme,  and  oif  red  store  of  gold. 
But  then  the  captaine,  fraught  with  more 

displeasure, 
Bad  them  be  still,  his  loye  should  not  be 

sold: 
The  rest  take  if  thej  would,  he  her  to  him 

would  hold. 

XV 

Therewith    some   other    of   the    chiefest 

theoves 
Boldly  him  bad  such  injurie  forbeare; 
For  that  same   mayd,  how  ever  it  him 

greeves, 
Should  with  Uie  rest  be  sold  before  him 

theare. 
To  make  the  prises  of  the  rest  more  deare. 
That  with  great  rajg^  he  stoutly  doth  denay ; 
And  fiercely  drawing  forth  his  blade,  doth 

sweare, 
That  who  so  bardie  hand  on  her  doth  lay, 
It  dearely  shall  aby,  and  death  for  handaell 

pay. 

XVI 

Thus  as  they  words  amongst  them  mnltii^j, 
They  ^1  to  strokes,  the  rrute  of  too  mooh 

talke. 
And  the  mad  Steele  about  doth  fiercely  fly, 
Not  sparing  wight,  ne  leaving  any  bailee, 
But  making  way  for  Death  at  large  to 

walke: 
Who^  in  the  horror  of  the  griesly  night. 
In  thousand  dreadful  shapes  doth  mongft 

them  stalke. 
And  makes  huge  hayooke,  whiles  the  can- 
dlelight 
Out  quenched  leaves  no  skill  nor  differenoe 
of  wight 

xvn 

Like  as  a  sort  of  hungry  dogs,  ymet 
About  some  carcase  by  the  common  way. 
Doe  fall  together,  stryring  each  to  get 
The  greatest  portion  of  the  greedie  piray; 
All  on  confused  heapes  themselves  assay, 
And  snatch,  and  byte,  and  rend,  and  tng, 

and  teare. 
That  who  them  sees  would  wonder  at  their 

And  who  sees  not  would  be  aifrayd  to  hears: 
Such  was  the  conflict  of  those  omell  Brig* 
ants  there. 
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XVIII 

But  first  of  all,  their  captives  they  doe  kill, 
Least  they  should  joyne  against  the  weaker 

side, 
Or  rise  agaiust  the  remnant  at  their  will: 
Old  Melibcc  is  slaiue,  and  him  beside 
His  aged  wife,  with  many  others  wide; 
But  Coridon,  escaping  craftily, 
Creepes  forth  of  dores,  whilst  darknes  him 

doth  hide. 
And  flycs  away  as  fast  as  he  can  liye, 
Ne  stave th  leave  to  take,  before  his  friends 

doe  dye. 

XIX 

But  Pastorella,  wofull  wretched  elfe. 

Was  by  the  captaine  all  this  while  defended, 

Who,  mindmg  more  her  safety  then  him- 
self e, 

His  target  alwayes  over  her  pretended; 

By  meanes  whereof,  that  mote  not  be 
amended, 

He  at  the  length  was  slaine,  and  layd  on 
ground, 

Yet  holding  fiist  twixt  both  his  armes  ex- 
tended 

Fay  re  Pastorell,  who  with  the  selfe  same 
wound 

Laimcht  through  the  arme,  fell  down  with 
him  in  drerie  swound. 

XX 

There    lay    she    covered    with    confused 

preasse 
Of  carcases,  which  dying  on  her  fell. 
Tho,  when  as  he  was  dead,  the  fray  gan 

ceasse, 
And  each  to  other  calling,  did  compell 
To  stay  their  cruell  hands  from  slaughter 

fell, 
Sith  they  that  were  the  cause  of  all  were 

gone. 
Thereto  they  all  attonce  agreed  well, 
And    lighting    caudles    new,    gan    search 

anone, 
How  many  of  their  friends  were   slaine, 

how  many  fone. 

XXI 

Their  captiine  there   they   cruelly   found 

kild. 
And  in  his  armes  the  dreary  dying  mayd, 
Like  a  sweet  angell  twixt  two  clouds  up- 

hild: 
Her  lovely  light  was  dimmed  and  decayd, 


With  cloud  of  death  upon  her  eyes 

playd; 
Tet  did  the  cloud  make  even  that  dim 

light 
Seeme  much  more  lovely  in  that  dai 

layd, 
And  twixt  the  twinckling  of  her  ej 

bright 
To  sparke  out  litlc  beames,  like  stai 

f oggie  night. 

xxn 

But  when  they  mov!d  the  carcases  vak, 
They  found  that  life  did  yet  in  her  fl 

maine: 
Then  all  their  hclpes  they  busily  applvdei 
To   call    the    soule    backe   to  her 

agauie; 
And  wrought  so  well  with  labour  and  k^, 

paine, 
That  they  to  life  recovered  her  at  last 
Who  sighing  sore,  as  if  her  hart  in  ti 
Had  riven  bene,  and  all  her  hart  suu^ 

brast. 
With  drearie  droupiug  eyne  lookt  op 

one  aghast. 

xxin 

There  she  beheld,  that  sore  her  grieT*dti 

see, 
Her   father  and   her   friends  about  her 

lying, 
Her  selfe  sole  left,  a  second  spoyle  to  bee 

Of    those    that,  having   saved  her  in* 

dying, 
Renew'd  her  death  by  timely  death  deif- 

ing. 
What  now  is  left  her  but  to  wayle  •■ 

wecpe, 
Wringing   lier  hands,  and    ruefullj  k* 

crying  ? 
Ne    cared   she    her  wound   in  teares  ti 

steepe, 
Albe  with  all  their  might  those  Brig!Urfl 

her  did  keepe. 

XXIV 

But  when  they  saw  her  now  relivM  agaiB^i 
They  left  her  so,  in  charge  of  one  the  W 
Of  many  worst,  who  with  unkind  disdaiai 
And  cruell  rigour  her  did  much  moleit; 
Scarse  yeelding  her  due  food,  or  tis^/ 

rest, 
And  scarsely  suffring  her  infestred  tnm 
That  sore  her  payn*d,  bj  anj  to  be  dreiL 
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eavc  we   her  in  wretched  thraldome 

bound, 
tome  we  backe  to  Calidore,  where  we 
him  found. 

XXV 

>  when  he   backe  returned  from  the 
wood, 
saw  his  shepheards   cottage  spoyled 

qnight, 
his  love  reft  away,  he  wexed  wood, 
halfe  enraged  at  that  ruefull  sight, 
t  even  Iiis  hart,  for  very  fell  despight, 
his  owne  flesh  he  readie  was  to  teare : 
chauft,  he  griev'd,  he  fretted,  and  he 

sight, 
fared  like  a  ftirions  wyld  beare, 
)se  whelpes  arc  stolne  away,  she  being 
otherwhere. 

XXVI 

wight  be  found,  to  whom  he  might 
complaine, 

^ight  he  found,  of  whom  he  might  in- 
quire; 

t  more  incrcast  the  anguish  of  his 
paine. 

sought  the  woods;  but  no  man  could 
see  tlicre: 

lought  the  plaines;  but  could  no  tyduigs 
lieare : 

woods  did  nought  but  ecchoes  vaine 
rebound ; 

pla\^les  all  waste  and  emptie  did  ap- 
pears ! 

:re  wont  the  shepheards  oft  their  pypes 
resound, 

feed  an  hundred  flocks,  there  now  not 
one  he  fomid. 

XXVII 

ist,  as  there  he  roraed  up  and  downe, 
;haunst  one  comnimg  towards  him  to 

spy, 

.  seeni'd  to  be  some  sorie  simple  clowne, 
1  ragged  weedes,  and  lockes  upstaring 

:  he  did  from  some  late  daimger  fly, 
yet   his   fcare    did    follow   him   be- 

Iniid: 
'  as  he  unto  him  approched  nye, 
mote  i>erceive  by  sig^ies  which  he  did 

fynd, 
,  Coridon  it  was,  the  silly  shej^erds 

hynd. 


XXVUI 

Tho  to  him  running  fast,  he  did  not  stay 
To  greet  him  first,  but  askt,  where  were 

thfi  rest  * 
Where  Pastorell  ?    Who  full  of  fresh  dis- 
may, 
And  gushing  forth  in  teares,  was  so  opprest, 
That  he  no  word  could  speake,  but  smit  hid 

brest, 
And  up  to  heayen  his  eyes  fast  streming 

threw. 
Whereat  the  knight  amaz'd,  yet  did  not  rest, 
But  askt  againe,  what  mcnt  that  mfull  hew: 
Where  was  his  Pastorell?  where  all  the 
other  crew  ? 

XXIX 

<  Ah,  well  away  1  *  sayd  ho  then  sighing  aare, 

<  That  ever  I  did  live,  this  day  to  see, 
This  dismall  day,  and  was  not  dead  before. 
Before  I  saw  faire  Pastorella  dye  1' 

<  Die  ?  out  alas  ! '  then  Calidore  did  cry, 

*  How  could  the  death  dare  ever  her  to  quell  ? 
But  read,  thou  shepheard,  read  what  destiny 
Or  other  dyrefuU  hap  fix>m  heaven  or  hell 
Hath  wrought  this  wicked  deed:  doe  feaie 
away,  and  teU.' 

XXX 

Tho,  when  the  shepheard  breathed  had  a 

whyle. 
He  thus  began:  '  Where  shall  I  then  com- 
mence 
This  wofuU  tale?  or  how  those  Brigants 

vyle. 
With  cniell  rage  and  dreadful!  violence 
Spoyld  all  our  cots,  and  caried  us  from 

hence  ? 
Or  how  faire  Pastorell  should  have  bene 

sold 
To  marchants,  but  was  sav'd  with  strong 

defence  ? 
Or  how  those  theeves,  whilest  one  sought 

her  to  hold. 
Fell  all  at  ods,  and  fought  through  fuzy 

fierce  and  bold  ? 

XXXI 

<  In  that  same  conflict  (woe  is  me  1)  befell 
This  fatall  chaunce,  this  dolefull  aocident. 
Whose  heavy  tydings  now  I  have  to  tell. 
First  all  the  captives,  which  they  here  had 

hent. 
Were  by  them  slaine  by  geneiall  eouent; 
Old  MeUbcB  and  his  good  wife  withall 
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These  eyes  saw  die,  and  dearely  did  la- 
ment: 
But  when  the  lot  to  Pastorell  did  fall, 
Their  oaptaiiie  long  withstood,  aud  did  her 
death  forstsiLl. 

XXXII 

'But  what  coidd  he  gainst  all  them  doe 

alone  ? 
It  could  not  boot;  needs  mote  she  die  at 

last: 
I  onely  scapt  through  great  confusione 
Of  cryes  aud  clamors,  which  amongst  them 

past. 
In  dreadfull  diirknesse  dreadfully  aghast; 
That  better  were  with  them  to  have  bene 

dead. 
Then  here  to  see  all  desolate  and  wast, 
Desi)oyled  of  those  joyes  and  jollyhead. 
Which  with  those  gentle  shepherds  here  I 

wont  to  lead.' 

XXXIII 

When  Calidore   these  ruefull  newes  liad 

raught, 
His  hart  (]iiite  deaded  was  with  anguish 

grt'at, 
And  all  his  wits  with  doole  were  nigh  dis- 
traught, 
Tliat  he  his  face,  his  head,  his  brest  did 

beat, 
And    deatli    it    selfe    imto    himselfe   did 

threat; 
Oft  cursing  th'  heavens,   that    so    cruell 

were 
To  her,  wliose  name  he  often  did  repeat; 
And   wishing  oft,   tiuit    he   were   present 

there, 
Wlien  she  was  slaine,  or  had  bene  to  her 

succour  nerc. 

XXXIV 

But  after  grii'fo  awhile  had  had  his  course, 
And  spont  it  solfe  in  mourning,  he  at  last 
Began  to  miti«^<ite  his  swelling  sourse. 
And  in  his  mind  with  better  reason  cast, 
How   he   might  save   her  life,   if  life  did 

last; 
Or  if  that  di'ad,  how  lie  her  death  might 

wrrako, 
Sith   otiiorwise   he  could  not  mend   thing 

]x\s{ ; 
Or  if  it  to  i-cvonge  lie  were  too  weake, 
Then  for  to  die   with   her,  and  his   lives 

threed  to  breake. 


XXXV 

Tho  Coridon  he  prayd,  sith  he  well  knew 
The  readie  way  unto  that  theeruh  wome^ 
To  wend  with  him,  aud  be  fail  cond'     tiev 
Unto  the   place,  to  see  what 

donne. 
But  he,  whose  hart  thzongh  feaie  «ii  1 

fordoune, 
Would  not  for  ought  be  drawne  to  fomB 

dredc, 
But  by  all  meanes  the  daunger  knownedid 

shoime: 
Tet  Calidore  so  well  him  wronght  ^ 

meed, 
And  faire  bespoke  with  words,  that  1m  it 

last  agi^ed. 

XXXVI 

So  forth  they  goe  together  ((jod  befcie) 
Both  clad  in  shepheiu^s  weeds  agreeiUy, 
And  both  with  shepheards  hookes:  but  Cali- 
dore 
Had,  underneath,  him  armed  privily. 
Tho,  to  the  place  when  they  approched  vfti 
They  chaunst,  upon  an  hill  not  farre  Btnj, 
Some  iiockes  of  sheepe  and  shepheaids  ti 

espy; 
To  whom  they  both  agreed  to  take  tkor 

way. 
In  hope  there  newes  to  leame,  how  tky 
mote  best  assay. 

xxxvn 

There  did  they  find,  that  which  they  did  lok 

feare. 
The  selfe  same  flocks  the  which  those  theem 

had  reft 
From  MelilxB  and  from  tbemselvei  wlijl- 

eare. 
And  certaine  of  the  theeves  there  br  Unb 

left, 
The  which  for  want  of  beards  thenuelvM 

then  kept. 
Right  well  knew  Coridon  his  owns  U> 

sheepe. 
And  seeing  them,  for  tender  pittie  wept: 
But  when  he  saw  the  theeves  which  did 

them  keepe, 
His  hart  gan  &yle,  albe  he  saw  them  iB 

asleepe. 

xxxvra 

But  Calidore  recomforting  his  griefSt 
Though  not  his  feare;  for  nou^tmay  teic 
disswade; 
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.  hardly  forward   drew,  whereas  the 

thiefe 
sleeping  soundly  in  the  bushes  shade; 
)m  Coridon  him  coiinseld  to  invade 
'all  unwares,  and  take  the  spoyle  away; 
he,  that  in  his  mind  had  closely  made 
irther  purpose,  would  not  so  them  slay, 
gently  waking  them,  gave  them  the 

time  of  day. 

XXXIX 

sitting  downe  by  them  upon  the  greene, 
luidrie  things  he  purpose  gan  to  faine; 
t  he  by  them  might  certaine  tydings 

weene 
?astorell,  were  she  alive  or  slaine. 
igst  which  the  theeves  them  questioned 

againe, 
it  mister  men,  and  eke  from  whence 

they  were. 
?hom  they  answer'd,  as  did  appertaine, 
t  they  were  poore  heardgroomes,  the 

which  whylere 
from   their  maisters  fled,  and  now 

sought  hyre  elswhere. 

XL 

ireof  right  glad  they  seem'd,  and  offer 

made 
lyre  them  well,  if  they  their  flockes 

would  keepe: 
thoy  themselves  were  evill  groomes, 

they  sayd, 
ont  witli  beards  to  watch,  or  pasture 

sheepe, 
to  f  orray  the  land,  or  scoure  the  deepe. 
'eto   thoy  soone   agreed,   and   earnest 

tookc, 
ceepe  their  flockes  for  litle  hyre  and 

chepe; 
they  for  better  hyre  did  shortly  looke: 
here  all  day  they  bode,  till  light  the 

sky  forsooke. 

XLI 

when  as  towards  darksome  night  it 

drew, 
» their  hellish  dens  those  theeves  them 

brought, 
re  shortly  they  in  g^eat  acquaintance 

grew, 
all  the  secrets  of  their  entrayles  soueht. 
'e   did    they   find,   contrarie  to  their 

thought, 
;  Fastorell  yet  liv*d,  but  all  the  rest 


Were  dead,  right  so  as  Coridon  had  taught: 
Whereof  they  both  full  glad  and  blyth  did 

rest, 
But  chiefly  Calidore,  whom  griefe  had  most 

possest. 

XLII 

At  length,  when  they  occasion  fittest  foiuid» 
In  dead  of  night,  when  all  the  theeves  did 

rest 
After  a  late  forray,  and  slept  full  sound, 
Sir  Calidore  him  arm'd,  as  he  thought  best. 
Having  of  late  by  diligent  inquest 
Provided  him  a  sword  of  meanest  sort: 
With  which  he  streight  went  to  the  cap- 

taines  nest. 
But  Coridon  durst  not  with  him  consort, 
Ne  durst  abide  behind,  for  dread  of  worse 

effort. 

XLUI 

When  to  the  cave  they  came,  they  found 

it  fast: 
But  Calidore  with  huge  resistlesse  might 
The  dores  assayled,  and  the  locks  upbrast 
With  noyse  whereof  the  theefe  awaking 

light, 
Unto  the  entrance  ran:    where  the   bold 

knight, 
Encountring   him,  with  small    resistanoe 

slow; 
The  whiles  faire  Fastorell  through  great 

affright 
Was  almost  dead,  misdoubting  least  of  new 
Some  uprore  were  like  that  which  lately 

she  did  vew. 

xuv 

But  when  as  Calidore  was  comen  in, 
And  gan  aloud  for  Fastorell  to  call, 
Knowinf^  his  voice,  although  not  heard  long 

sm. 
She  sudden  was  revived  therewithally 
And  wondrous  jov  felt  in  her  spirits  thrall: 
Like  him  that  bemg  long  in  tempest  tost. 
Looking  each  houre  into  deathes  mouth  to 

faU, 
At  len^  espyes  at  hand  the  happie  cost. 
On  which  he  safety  hopes,  that  earst  feaid 

to  be  lost. 

XLV 

Her  gentle  hart,  that  now  long  season  past 
Had  never   joyanoe  folt|  nor  Qheaxafiill 
thonghti 
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Began  some  smacke  of  comfort  new  to  tast, 
Like  1  yf uU  heat  to  nummed  senses  brought, 
And  life  to  fcele,  that  long  for  death  had 

sought; 
Ne  lesse  in  hart  rejoyced  Calidore, 
AVhen  he  her  found,  but,  like  to  one  dis- 
traught 
And  robd  of  reason,  towards  her  him  bore, 
A  thousand  times  embrast,  and  kist  a  thou- 
sand more. 

XL\T 

But  now  by  this,  with  noyse  of  late  uprore, 
The  hue  and  cry  was  rjiysed  all  about; 
And  all  the  Brigunts,  flocking  in  g^eat  store, 
Unto  the  cave  gau  preassc,  nought  having 

dout 
Of  that  was  doen,  and  entred  in  a  rout. 
But  Calidore  in  th*  entry  close  did  stand. 
And  entcrtayning  them  with  courage  stout, 
Still   slew  the  formost  that  came  first  to 

hand, 
So  long,  till  all  the  entry  was  with  bodies 

maud. 

XLVII 

Tho,  wlicn  no  more  could  nigh  to  him  ap- 

proch, 
He  breathed  his  sword,  and  rested  him  till 

(lay: 
Which  when  he  spyde  upon  the  earth  t' 

enci-och, 
Through  the  dc?ad  carcases  he  made  his  way, 
Mongst  which  he  found  a  sword  of  better 

say, 
With  which  lie  forth  went  into   th'  open 

light: 
Where  all  the  rest  for  him  did  rcadie  stay. 
And   fierce   assayling   him,  with  all  their 

might 
Gan  all  upon  him  lay:  there  gan  a  dreadfull 

fight. 

XLVIII 

How  many  flyes  in  whottcst  soramers  day 
Do  seize  upon  some  beast,  whose  flesh  is 

hare, 
That  all  the  place  with  swarmes  do  overlay. 
And  with  their  litle  stings  right  felly  fare; 
So  many  theeves  about  him  swarming  are, 
All  which  do  him  assayle  on  every  side. 
And  sore  oppresse,  ne  any  him  doth  spiire: 
But  he  doth  with  his  raging  brond  divide 
Their  thickest  t roups,  and  round  about  him 

Bcattreth  wide. 


xux 

Like  as  a  lion  mongst  an  heard  of  dcre, 
I)is])erseth  them  to  catch  his  choysest  pny; 
So  did  he  fly  amongst  them  here  and  there^ 
And  all  that  nere  him  came  did  hew  and 

slay, 
Till  he  had  strowd  with  bodies  all  the  mj; 
That  none  his  daunger  daring  to  abide, 
Fled  from  his  wrath,  and  did  themselres 

convay 
Into  their  caves,  their  heads  from  death  to 

hide, 
Ne  any  left,  that  victorie  to  him  envide. 


Then  backe  returning  to  his  dearest  detrei 
He  her  gan  to  rccomfort,  all  he  might. 
With   glad  full  speaches  and  with  lovely 

cheare. 
And  forth  her  bring^ne  to  the  joyous  liglit, 
Whereof  she  long  had  lackt  the  wishful! 

sight, 
Deviz'd  all  goodly  meanes,  from  her  to 

drive 
The  sad    remembrance  of  her  wretched 

plight. 
So  her  uneath  at  last  he  did  revive, 
That  long  liad  lyen  dead,  and  made  agdae 

alive. 

LI 

Tliis  doen,  into  those  theevish  dens  he  wenti 
And  thence  did  all  the  spoyles  and  thiea- 

sures  take. 
Which  they  from  many  long  had  robd  sod 

rent, 
But  Fortune  now  the  victors  meed  did  make; 
Of  which  the  best  he  did  his  love  betake; 
And  also  all  those  flockcs,  which  tbej  b^ 

fore 
Had  reft  from  MclibcB  and  from  his  nakSt 
He  did  them  all  to  Coridon  restore: 
So  drove  them  all  away,  and  his  lore  with 

him  bore. 


CANTO   XII 

Ttm  Pafltorella  by  gnat  iMf 
Her  parents  iindentaodi. 

Caliilore  doth  the  Blatant  I 
Subdew,  and  bynd  fai  bands. 


Like  as  a  ship,  that  through  the 
Directs  her  course  onto  one 


wyda 
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XI 

1  forth  the  good  old  MelibcB  was  brought, 
Coridon,  with  many  other  inoe, 
>m  they  before  in  diverse  spoyles  had 

caught: 
which  he  to  the   marchants   sale  did 

showe. 
some,  which  did  the  sundry  prisoners 

knowe, 

0  inquire  for  that  faire  shepherdesse, 

1  with  the  rest  they  tooke  not  long 
agoe, 

fan  her  forme  and  feature  to  expresse, 
more  t'  augment  her  price   through 
praise  of  com  line  sse. 

XII 

vhom  the  captaine  in  full  angry  wize 

e   answere,  that  the   mayd  of    whom 
they  spake 

his  owne  purchase  and  his  onely  prize, 

1  which  none  had  to  doe,  ne  ought  par- 
take, 

he  himselfe,  which  did  that  conquest 
make; 

J  for  him  to  have  one  silly  lasse: 
es  through  sickuesse  now  so  wan  and 
weake, 

t  nothing  meet  in  marchandise  to  passe. 

hew'd  them  her,  to  prove  how  pale  and 
weake  she  was. 

XIII 

sight  of  whom,  though  now  decay d 

and  mard, 
eke  but  Iiardly  scene  by  candle-light, 
like  a  diamond  of  rich  regard, 
loubtfuU   sliadow    of    the   darkesome 

night, 
1  starrie    beames    about   her   shining 

bright, 
{e  marchants  fixed  eyes  did  so  amaze, 
;    what    through    wonder,    and    what 

through  delight, 
hile  on  her  they  greedily  did  gaze, 
did   her   greatly    like,   and   did    her 
greatly  praize. 

XIV 

ist  when  all  the  rest  them  offred  were, 
prises  to  tliem  placed  at  their  pleas- 
ure, 
T  all  refused  in  regard  of  her, 
jught  would  buy,  how  ever  prisd  with 
measure, 


Withouten    her,   whose   worth  above    all 

threasure 
They  did  esteeme,  and  ofPred  store  of  gold. 
But  then  the  captaine,  fraught  with  more 

displeasure. 
Bad  them  be  still,  his  love  should  not  be 

sold: 
The  rest  take  if  they  would,  he  her  to  him 

would  hold. 

XV 

Therewith    some    other    of    the    chiefest 

theeves 
Boldly  him  bad  such  injurie  forbeare; 
For   that  same    mayd,  how  ever  it  him 

greeves. 
Should  with  the  rest  be  sold  before  him 

theare. 
To  make  the  prises  of  the  rest  more  deare. 
That  with  great  rage  he  stoutly  doth  denay; 
And  fiercely  drawing  forth  his  blade,  doth 

sweare, 
That  who  so  hardie  hand  on  her  doth  lay, 
It  dearely  shall  aby,  and  death  for  handsell 

pay. 

XVI 

Thus  as  they  words  amongst  them  multiply, 
They  fall  to  strokes,  the  irute  of  too  much 

talke. 
And  the  mad  Steele  about  doth  fiercely  fly, 
Not  sparing  wight,  ne  leaving  any  balke, 
But  making  way  for  Death  at  large  to 

walke: 
Who,  in  the  horror  of  the  g^esly  night. 
In  thousand  dreadful  shapes  doth  mongst 

them  stalke. 
And  makes  huge  havocke,  whiles  the  can- 
dlelight 
Out  quenched  leaves  no  skill  nor  difference 
of  wight. 

xvn 

Like  as  a  sort  of  hungry  dogs,  ymet 
About  some  carcase  by  the  conmtion  way, 
Doe  fall  together,  stryving  each  to  get 
The  greatest  portion  of  the  greedie  pray; 
All  on  confused  heapes  themselves  assay, 
And  snatch,  and  byte,  and  rend,  and  tug, 

and  teare, 
That  who  them  sees  would  wonder  at  their 

fray. 
And  who  sees  not  would  be  affrayd  to  heare: 
Such  was  the  conflict  of  those  cruell  Brig- 
ants  there. 
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save  we   her  in  wretched  thraldome 

bound, 
tume  we  backe  to  Calidore,  where  we 

him  found. 

XXV 

when  he  backe  returned  from  the 

wood, 
saw  his  shepheards  cottage  spoyled 

qiiight, 
his  love  reft  away,  he  wexed  wood, 
halfe  enraged  at  that  rueful!  sight, 
;  even  his  hiirt,  for  very  fell  despight, 
his  owue  flcsli  he  readie  was  to  teare: 
shauft,  he  grieved,  he  fretted,  and  he 

sight, 
fared  like  a  furious  wyld  beare, 
>8e  whelpcs  are  stolne  away,  she  being 

otherwhere. 

XXVI 

wight  be  found,  to  whom   he   might 

complainc, 
dght  he  found,  of  whom  he  might  in- 
quire; 
:   more    increast  the    anguish    of   his 

pame. 
sought  the  woods;  but  no  man  could 

see  there: 
ought  the  plaincs;  but  could  no  tyduigs 

heare: 
woods  did  nought  but  ecchoes  vaine 

rebound ; 
playnes  all  waste  and  emptie  did  ap- 

pearo : 
re  wont  the  shepheards  oft  their  pypes 

resound, 
feed  an  liundred  flocks,  there  now  not 

one  he  found. 

XXVII 

ist,  as  there  he  roined  up  and  downe, 
;haunst  one  comming  towards  him  to 

spy, 

,  seeni'd  to  be  some  sorie  simple  clowne, 
1  ragged  weedes,  and  lockes  u[)staring 

bye, 
:  he  did  from  some  late  daunger  fly, 
yet   his   feare    did    follow   liim   be- 

hvnd : 
'  as  he  unto  him  approcbed  nye, 
note  perceive  by  signes  which  he  did 

fynd, 
,  Coridon  it  was,  the  silly  shepherds 

hynd. 


XXVIII 

Tho  to  him  running  fast,  he  did  not  stay 
To  greet  him  first,  but  askt,  where  were 

the  rest  * 
Where  Fastorell  ?    Who  full  of  fresh  dis- 
may, 
And  gushing  forth  in  teares,  was  so  opprest. 
That  he  no  word  could  speake,  but  smit  his 

brest, 
And  up  to  heaven  his  eyes  fast  streming 

threw. 
Whereat  the  knight  amaz'd,  yet  did  not  rest, 
But  askt  againe,  what  mcnt  that  rafull  hew: 
Where  was  his  Fastorell?  where  all  the 
other  crew  ? 

XXIX 

'  Ah,  well  away ! '  sayd  be  then  sighing  sore^ 

<  That  ever  I  did  live,  this  day  to  see, 
This  dismall  day,  and  was  not  dead  before. 
Before  I  saw  faire  Pastorella  dye  I' 

<  Die  ?  out  alas  ! '  then  Calidore  did  cry, 

'  How  could  the  death  dare  ever  her  to  quell  ? 
But  read,  thou  shepheard,  read  what  destiny 
Or  other  dyrefuU  hap  from  heaven  or  hell 
Uath  wrought  this  wicked  deed:  doe  feaze 
away,  and  telL' 

XXX 

Tho,  when  the  shepheard  breathed  had  a 

whyle. 
Ho  thus  began:  *  Where  shall  I  then  com- 
mence 
This  wofull  tale?  or  how  those  Brigants 

vyle, 
With  cruell  rage  and  dreadfuU  violenoe 
Six>yld  all  our  cots,  and  caried  us  from 

hence  ? 
Or  how  faire  Fastorell  should  have  bene 

sold 
To  marchants,  but  was  sav'd  with  strong 

defence  ? 
Or  how  those  theeves,  whilest  one  songbt 

her  to  hold. 
Fell  all  at  ods,  and  fought  through  fory 

fierce  and  bold  ? 

XXXI 

*  In  that  same  conflict  (woe  is  me  !)  befell 
This  fatall  chaunce,  this  dolefull  aecidenti 
Whose  heavy  tydings  now  I  have  to  telL 
First  all  the  captives,  which  they  here  had 

hent. 
Were  by  them  slaine  by  genenJl  ooment} 
Old  MeUbcB  and  his  good  wife  withall 
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These  eyes  saw  die,  aud  dearely  did  la* 

ment: 
But  when  the  lot  to  Pastorell  did  fall, 
Their  captaiiie  long  withstood,  aud  did  her 

death  forstall. 

XXXII 

'But  what  could  he  g^iust  all  them  doe 

alone  ? 
It  could  not  boot;  needs  mote  she  die  at 

last: 
I  onely  scapt  through  great  conf  usione 
Of  cryes  aud  olaiuors,  which  amongst  them 

past. 
In  dreadful!  darknesse  dreadfully  aghast; 
That  better  were  with  them  to  have  bene 

dead, 
Then  hei'e  U)  see  all  desolate  and  wast, 
Despoyled  of  those  joyes  and  jolly  head. 
Which  with  those  gentle  shepherds  here  I 

wont  to  lead.' 

XXXIII 

When  Calidore   these  ruefull  newes   luid 

raiight, 
His  hart  quite  dended  was  with  anguish 

grt'at, 
And  all  his  wits  with  doole  were  nigh  dis- 

trauglit, 
That  he  his  face,  his  head,  his  brest  did 

beat, 
And    deatii    it    selfe    unto    himselfe    did 

throat; 
Oft  cui-sing  th'  heavens,   tliat    so    cruell 

were 
To  her,  whose  name  he  often  did  repeat; 
And   wisliing  oft,   tluit    he   were   present 

thi'i-e, 
When  she  was  slainc,  or  had  bene  to  her 

succour  nere. 

XXXIV 

But  after  griofe  awliile  had  liad  his  course. 
And  spont  it  s(>]fc  in  mourning,  he  at  last 
Began  to  niitipfate  his  swelling  sourse. 
And  in  his  mind  with  better  reason  cast. 
How   he  might  save   her  life,  if  life  did 

last; 
Or  if  that  dead,  how  lie  her  death  might 

wn*ak«», 
Sith   otherwise  he  could  not  mend  thing 

^vist ; 
Or  if  it  to  i-evenge  he  were  too  weake. 
Then  for  to  die  with   her,  and  his  lives 

threed  to  breake. 


XXXV 

Tho  Coridou  he  prayd,  sith  he  well  knew 
The  readie  way  unto  that  theevish  wobm, 
To  wend  with  him,  and  be  his  cond'     tmr 
Unto  the   place,  to  see  what 

donne. 
But  he,  whose  hart  thiongb  feare  wu  kli 

fordoune, 
Would  not  for  ought  be  drawne  to  fonMr 

drede, 
But  by  all  meanes  the  daunger  knownedii 

shonne: 
Yet  Calidore  so  well  him  wionght  with 

meed. 
And  faire  bespoke  with  words,  that  ke  it 

last  agreed. 

XXXVI 

So  forth  they  goe  together  (God  before) 
Both  clad  in  shcphcards  weeds  agreeib^, 
And  both  with  shepheards  bookes:  botCafi- 

dore 
Had,  underneath,  him  armed  priTily. 
Tho,  to  the  place  when  they  approched  vjti 
The  J  cliamist,  upon  an  hill  not  farre  ivay, 
Some  fiockes  of  sheepe  and  shepheaids  to 

espy; 
To  whom  they  both  agreed  to  take  their 

way, 
In  hope  there  newes  to  leame,  how  thej 

mote  best  assay. 

xxxvn 

There  dkl  they  find,  that  which  they  did  not 

feare. 
The  selfe  same  flocks  the  which  those  theefei 

liad  reft 
From  MeliboB  and  from  themselves  wbjl* 

eare, 
And  certaine  of  the  theeves  there  br  thea 

left. 
The  which  for  want  of  beards  tbenuelTei 

then  kept. 
Right  well  knew  Coridon  his  owne  Us 

sheepe. 
And  seeuig  them,  for  tender  pittie  wept: 
But  when  he  saw  the  tbeeves  which  did 

them  keepe, 
His  hart  gan  fayle,  albe  he  saw  them  iU 

asleepe. 

XXX  vm 

But  Calidore  recomfurting  bis  griefe, 
Though  not  his  feare;  for  oonghtmay  £hr 
diss  wade; 
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lim  hardly   forward   drew,  whereas  the 

thiefe 
.^ay  sleeping  soundly  in  the  bushes  shade; 
*'hoin  Coridon  him  counseld  to  invade 

)w  all  unwares,  and  take  the  spoyle  away ; 
out  he,  that  in  his  mind  had  closely  made 
A  further  purpose,  would  not  so  them  slay, 
Bat  gently  waking  them,  gave  them  the 

time  of  day. 

XXXIX 

Tho  sitting  downe  by  them  upon  the  g^ene. 
Of  suudrie  things  he  purpose  gan  to  f aine ; 
That  he  by  them  might  certaine  tydings 

weene 
^f  Pastorell,  were  she  alive  or  slaine. 
tfongst  which  the  theeves  them  questioned 

againe, 
Vhat  mister  men,  and  eke  from  whence 

they  were. 
^o  whom  they  answered,  as  did  appertaine, 
t*hat  they  were  poore  heardgroomes,  the 

which  whylere 
lad   from    their   maisters   Red,  and   now 

sought  hyre  elswhere. 

XL 

thereof  right  glad  they  seem'd,  and  offer 

made 
To  hyre  tliem  w^ell,  if  they  their  flockes 

would  keej^e: 
•'or  they  themselves  were  evill  groomes, 

they  sayd, 
Tnwont  with  beards  to  watch,  or  pasture 

sheepe, 
hi  to  forray  the  land,  or  scoure  the  deepe. 
hereto   they  soone   agreed,   and   earnest 

tooke, 
o  keepe  their  flockes  for  litle  hyre  and 

chope; 
or  they  for  better  hyre  did  shortly  looke: 
o  there  all  day  they  bode,  till  light  the 

sky  forsooke. 

XLI 

ho,  when  as  towards  darksome  night  it 

drew, 
nto  their  hellish  dens  those  theeves  them 

brought, 
There  shortly  they  in  g^eat  acquaintance 

grew, 
nd  all  the  secrets  of  their  ehtrayles  sought, 
'here   did    they   find,   contrarie   to  their 

thought, 
'hat  Pastorell  yet  liv*d,  but  all  the  rest 


Were  dead,  right  so  as  Coridon  had  taught: 
Whereof  they  both  full  glad  and  blyth  did 

rest. 
But  chiefly  Calidore,  whom  grief e  had  most 

possest. 

XLII 

At  length,  when  they  occasion  fittest  found, 
In  dead  of  night,  when  all  the  theeves  did 

rest 
After  a  late  forray,  and  slept  full  sound, 
Sir  Calidore  him  armM,  as  he  thought  best, 
Having  of  late  by  diligent  inquest 
Provided  him  a  sword  of  meanest  sort: 
With  which  he  streight  went  to  the  cap- 

taines  nest. 
But  Coridon  durst  not  with  him  consort, 
Ne  durst  abide  behind,  for  dread  of  worse 

effort. 

XLin 

When  to  the  cave  they  came,  they  found 

it  fast: 
But  Calidore  with  huge  resistlesse  might 
The  dores  assayled,  and  the  locks  upbrast. 
With  noyse  whereof  the  theefe  awaking 

light, 

Unto  the  entrance  ran:    where   the   bold 

knight, 
Encountring    him,   with   small    resistance 

slew; 
The  whiles  faire  Pastorell  through  g^cat 

affright 
Was  almost  dead,  misdoubting  least  of  new 
Some  uprore  were  like  that  which  lately 

she  did  vew. 

XLIV 

But  when  as  Calidore  was  comen  in, 
And  gfan  aloud  for  Pastorell  to  call, 
Knowing  his  voice,  although  not  heard  long 

sm. 
She  sudden  was  revived  therewitball, 
And  wondrous  joy  felt  in  her  spirits  thrall: 
Like  him  that  being  long  in  tempest  tost, 
Looking  each  houre  into  deathes  mouth  to 

fall. 
At  length  espyes  at  hand  the  happie  cost. 
On  which  he  safety  hopes,  that  earst  feud 

to  be  lost. 

XLV 

Her  gentle  hart,  that  now  long  season  past 
Had  never   joyanoe  felt,  nor  ohearefull 
thought, 
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Began  some  smacke  of  comfort  new  to  tast, 
Like  lyf ull  heat  to  nummed  senses  brought, 
And  life  to  fcele,  that  long  for  death  had 

sought; 
Ne  Icsse  in  hart  rejoyced  Calidore, 
When  he  her  found,  but,  like  to  one  dis- 
traught 
And  robtl  of  reason,  to>\'ards  her  him  bore, 
A  thousand  times  embrast,  and  kist  a  thou- 
sand more. 

XLM 

But  now  by  this,  with  noyse  of  late  uprore, 
The  hue  and  cry  was  r.iysed  all  about; 
And  all  the  Brigants,  ilocking  in  g^eat  store, 
Unto  the  cave  gan  preasse,  nought  having 

dout 
Of  tliat  was  doen,  and  entred  in  a  rout. 
But  Calidore  iu  th'  entrv  close  did  stand. 
And  entertiiyuing  them  with  courage  stout, 
i>till   slew  the  furmost  that  came  first  to 

hand, 
So  long,  till  all  the  entry  was  with  bodies 

mand. 

XLVII 

Tlio,  wlicn  no  more  could  nigli  to  him  ap- 

procli, 
He  brcatird  his  swoixl,  and  rested  hun  till 

day: 
Which  when  he  spyde  upon  the  earth  t' 

onciiK'h, 
Tlimugh  the  drad  carcases  ho  made  his  way, 
Mongst  wliich  he  found  a  sword  of  better 

say. 
With  whicli  he  forth  went  into    th'  open 

light: 
Whore  all  the  rest  for  him  did  roadie  stav. 
And   fierce   a-^sayling   him,  with  all  their 

might 
Gan  all  upon  him  lay:  there  gan  a  dreadfull 

light 

XLVIII 

Flow  manv  flvos  in  whottest  sommers  dav 
Do  seize  u|hui  si>mo  boast,  whose  tiesh  is 

hare. 
That  nil  the  place  with  swarmos  do  overlay. 
And  with  thoir  lit  to  .•'tings  right  folly  fare; 
So  manv  t hooves  alnuit  liim  swarm in<;  are. 
All  which  do  him  n.^savlo  on  evorv  side. 
And  sore  opprosse.  ne  anv  him  doth  sp.ire: 
But  he  doth  with  his  ragmg  brond  divide 

thickest  trouits,  and  round  about  him 

•cattrcth  wkle. 


xux 

Like  as  a  lion  mongst  an  heard  of  den, 
I)is])erseth  them  to  catch  his  choyseit  ntTi 
So  did  he  fly  amongst  them  here  and  U 
And  all  that  uere  him  came  did  hei 

slay, 
Till  he  had  strowd  with  bodies  all  thevir, 
Tliat  none  his  daunger  daring  to  abide, 
Fled  from  his  wrath,  and  dul  themselTa 

couvay 
Into  their  eaves,  their  heads  from  deatb  ta 

hide, 
Ne  any  left,  that  victorie  to  him  envide. 


Then  backe  returning  to  his  dearest  detxci 
He  her  gan  to  reeomfort,  all  he  might, 
\\'ith   gladfull   speaches  and  with  lordy 

cheare, 
And  forth  her  bringing  to  the  joyous  ligliti 
Whereof  she  long  had  lackt  the  wiihfnU 

sight, 
Deviz*d  all   g^oodly  meanes,  from  her  to 

drive 
The  sad    remembrance  of  her  wretched 

plight. 
So  her  uneath  at  last  he  did  revive, 
That  long  luid  lyeu  dead,  and  made  tpB» 

alive. 

LI 

This  doen,  into  those  thcevish  dens  be  vmt, 
And  tlionce  did  all  the  spoj'les  and  tbree* 

sures  take, 
Which  they  from  many  long  had  robd  ind 

rent, 
But  Fortune  now  the  victors  meed  didmske; 
Of  which  the  best  he  did  his  love  betake; 


And  also  all  those  flockes,  which  tber  ll^ 
'  fore 

Had  reft  from  Melibce  and  from  his  XBtlktt 
I   He  did  them  all  to  Coridon  restore: 
j  So  drove  them  all  away,  and  his  loTe  with 
him  bore. 


CANTO   XII 

Favre  FutoreUa  bj  fvnt  Iwp 
Her  inmita  uiMlentajHU. 

Ciiliilore  doth  the  Btotant  E 
Subdew,  and  tiynd  in  bwkb. 


I 


Like  as  a  ship,  that  throngh  the 
Directs  her  coarse  unto  one  oertaine 


wjds 
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ny  a  counter  winde  and  tyde, 
her  winged  speed  is  let  and 

selfe  in  stormie  surges  tost; 
many  a  borde,  and  niany  a  bay, 
1  way,  ne  hath  her  compasse 

ires  with  me  in  this  long  way, 
e  is  often  stayd,  yet  never  is 


II 

betherto  liath  long  delayd 
knight  from  sewing  his  first 

of  course,  yet  hath  not  bene 

lyd, 

courtesie  by  liim  prof  est 

e  lowest  and  the  least. 

)me  into  my  course  againe, 

vement  of  the  Blatant  Beast; 

(  while  at  will  did  range  and 

was  him  to  stop,  nor  none  him 
txaine. 

ni 

when  thus  he  now  had  raught 
;lla  from  those  Brigants  powre, 
itle  of  Belgard  her  brought, 
s   lord  the   good   Sir   %ella- 

'» 

le  was,  in  his  youthes  freshest 

ht  as  ever  wielded  speare, 
iired  many  a  dreadfuU  stoure 
ttell  for  a  ladie  deare, 
ladie  then  of  all  that  living 


IV 

s  Claribell,  whose  father  hight 
Many  Hands,  farre  renound 

riches  and  his  greater  might. 

the   wealth  wherein   he  did 

r  thought  in  wedlocke  to  have 

rmce  of   Pictcland  bordering 

ose  sides  before  with  secret 

I 

ellamoure  empierced  were, 

les  shiiud  to  match  with  any 

a  fere. 


And  Bellamonr  againe  so  well  her  pleased. 
With  dayly  service  and  attendance  dew, 
That  of  her  love  he  was  entyrely  seized, 
And  closely  did  her  wed,  but  knowne  to 

few. 
Which  when  her  father  understood,  he  grew 
In  so  great  rage,  that  them  in  dongeon 

deepe 
Without  compassion  cruelly  he  threw; 
Yet  did  so  streightly  them  a  sunder  keepe, 
That  neither  coidd  to  company  of  th'  otner 

creepe. 

VI 

Nathlesse  Sir  Bellamonr,  whether  through 

g^race 
Or   secret   guifts,    so   with   his    keepers 

wrought. 
That  to  his  love  sometimes  he  came  in 

place, 
Whereof  her  wombe,  unwist  to  wight,  was 

fraught, 
And  in  dew  time  a  mayden  child  forth 

brought. 
Which  she  streight  way,  for  dread  least,  if 

her  syre 
Should  know  thereof,  to  slay  he  would 

have  sought. 
Delivered  to  her  handmayd,  that  for  hyre 
She    should    it   cause    be    fostred   under 

straunge  attyre. 

vn 

The  tmstie  damzell  bearing  it  abrode 
Into  the  emptie  fields,  where  living  wight 
Mote  not  bewray  the  secret  of  her  lode, 
She  forth  gan  lay  imto  the  open  light 
The  litle  Inbe,  to  take  thereof  a  sight. 
Whom  whylest  she  did  with  wame  eyii0 

behold, 
Upon  the  litle  brest,  like  christall  bright. 
She  mote  perceive  a  litle  purple  mold. 
That  like  a  rose  her  silken  l^ves  did  faira 

unfold. 

vm 

Well  she  it  markt,  and  pittied  the  more, 
Yet  could  not  remedie  her  wretched  oata, 
But,  closing  it  againe  like  as  before, 
Bedeaw'd  with  teares  there  left  it  m  the 

place: 
Yet  left  not  quite,  hut  drew  a  litle  space 
Behind   the   hashes  where  she  her  dil 

hyde, 
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To  wcct  wliat  moi-tall   hand,  or  heavens 

grace, 
Would  for  the  wretched  infants  hclpe  pro- 

vyde, 
For  which   it   loudly   cald,  and   pittifully 

cryde. 

IX 

At  length  a  shephcard,  which  there  by  did 

keepe 
His  fleecic  tlocke  upon  the  playnes  around. 
Led  with  the  infants  cry,  that  loud  did 

\\ee\ie, 
Came  to  the  place;  where  when  he  wrapped 

found 
Th'  abandond  spoyle,  he  softly  it  unbound; 
And  seeing  there  that  did  him  pittie  sore. 
He  tooke  it  up,  and  in  his  mantle  wound; 
So  home  unto  his  honest  wife  it  bore. 
Who  as   her   ownc   it  nurst,  and  named 

evermore. 

X 

Thus  long  continued  Claribell  a  thrall. 
And  Belbiniour  in  bands,  till  that  her  syre 
Departed  life,  and  left  unto  them  all. 
Then  all  the  stormes  of  Foi-times  former 

>Te 
Were  turad,  and  they  to  freedome  did  re- 
tyre. 
Thenceforth  they  joy'd  in  happinesse  to- 

gt'thor, 
And  lived  long  in  peace  and  love  entyre. 
Without  discjuiot  or  dislike  of  ether, 
Till  time  that  Calidore  brought  Pastorella 
thether. 

XI 

Both  whom  they  goodlv  well  did  entertaine; 
For  Bellamour  knew  Calidore  right  well. 
And  loved  for  liis  prowesse,  sith  they  twaine 
Long  since  had  fought  in  field:  als  Clari- 
bell 
No  lesse  did  tender  the  faire  Pastorell, 
Seeing  her  weake  and  wan,  through  durance 

long. 
There  thov  a  while  together  thus  did  dwell 
In  much  aelight,  and  many  joyes  among, 
Untill  the  damzell  gan  to  wex  more  sound 
and  strong. 

XII 

Tho  gan  Sir  Calidore  him  to  advize 
Of  his  first  quest,  which  he  had  long  for- 
lore, 


Asham'd   to  thinke,  how  he  that  estai 

prize. 
The  wliich  the  Faery  Queeiie  had 

afore 
Bequeathed  to  him,  f orslaeked  had  m  xr 
That   much  he  feared,  least  zepneU 

blame 
With  f oule  dishonour  him  mote  Uot  tba 

fore; 
Besides  the  losse  of  bo  mnch  loos  and  brn^ 
As  through  the  world  thereby  ahonldgkcifli 

his  name. 

xm 

Therefore  resolving  to  retume  in  bast 
Unto  so  g^at  atchievement,  he  betboigtt 
To  leave  his  love,  now  perill  being  yuL 
With  Claribell,  whylest  he  that  mo 

sought 
Throughout  the  world,  and  to  destrnetM 

brought. 
So  taking  leave  of  his  faire  Fkstorell, 
Whom  to  recomfort  all   the  meancf 

wrought. 
With  thanks  to  Bellamour  and  Claribell, 
He  went  forth  on  his  quest,  and  did  thi 

him  befelL 

XIV 

But  first,  ere  I  doe  bis  adventures  tdl 
In  this  exploite,  me  needeth  to  declare 
What  did  oetide  to  tlie  faire  Pastorell, 
During  his  absence  left  in  heavy  care. 
Through  daily  mourning  and  nightli 

fare: 
Yet  did  that  auncient  matrone  all  ahe  m^ 
To  cherish  her  with  all  things  choice  u 

rare; 
And    her  owne  handmayd,  that  M 

bight. 
Appointed  to  attend  her  dewly  day  h 

night. 

XV 

\Vho  in  a  morning,  when  this  mayden 
Was  dighting  her,  having  her  snowy 
As  yet  not  laced,  nor  her  i^lden  haire 
Into  their  comely  tresses  dewly  drest, 
Chaunst  to  espy  upon  her  yvory  chest 
The  rosie  marke,  which  she  remei 

well 
That  litle  infant  had,  which  forth  she ! 
The  daughter  of  her  Lady  ClaribelL 
The  which  she  bore  the  wnilet  in  ] 

did  dwelL 
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XVI 

vizing,  strei^ht  she  gan  to  cast 
ptfuU  mynd,  that  this  faire 

3  infant,  which  so  long  sith  past 
m  fields  had  loosely  layd 
poile,  unable  it  to  ayd. 
,  streight  forth  she  ran  in  hast 
:resse,  being  halfe  dismayd, 
>w  the  heavens  had  her  graste, 
chylde,  which  in  misfortunes 
was  plaste. 

xvn 

ther,  seeing  such  her  mood, 
not  what  meant  that  sodaine 

V  mote  her  words  be  under- 

matter  was,  that  mov'd  her  so. 
^d  she,  *  ye  know  that  long  ygo, 
durance  dwelt,  ye  to  me  gave 
e,  the  which  ye  chylded  tho; 
ine  if  now  ye  list  to  have, 
yonder  lady,  whom  High  God 

XVIII 

lady  troubled  at  that  speach, 
question  streight   how  she  it 

16  markes,'  sayd  she,  *  do  me 

est  I  with  these  eyes  did  vew 
•le  rose  which  thereon  grew, 
name  ye  then  to  her  did  give, 
comitenauiice  and  her  likely 

1    equall    yeares,  do    surely 

ime  is  your  daughter   sure, 
yet  doth  live.' 

XIX 

itayd  no  lenger  to  enquire, 
ist  ran  to  the  straunger  mayd; 
ig  gp:eedily  for  great  desire, 
rest,  and  bosome  open  layd, 
rose  she  plainely  saw  displayd. 
nbracing    twixt     her    armes 

ild,  and  softly  weeping  sayd: 
ou,  my  daughter,  now  a^ine  ? 
yet  alive,  whom  dead  I  long 
le?* 


XX 

Tho  further  asking  her  of  simdrj  things, 
And  times  comparmg  with  their  accidents. 
She  found  at  last  by  very  certaine  signes, 
And    speaking    markes  of  passed  monu- 
ments, 
That  this  young  mayd,  whom  chance  to  her 

presents, 
Is  her  owne  daughter,  her  owne  in&mt 

deare. 
Tho,  wondring  long  at  those  so  straimge 

events, 
A  thousand  times  she  her  embraced  nere, 
With  many  a  joyfull  kisse,  and  many  a 
melting  teare. 

XXI 

Who  ever  is  the  mother  of  one  chylde, 
Which   having    thought   long   dead,   she 

f yndes  alive. 
Let  her  by  proofe  of  that  which  she  hath 

fylde 
In  her  owne  breast,  this  mothers  joy  de- 

scrive: 
For  other  none  such  passion  can  contrive 
In  perfect  forme,  as  this  Rood  lady  felt. 
When  she  so  faire  a  daughter  saw  survive. 
As  FastoreUa  was,  that  nieh  she  swelt 
For  passing  joy,  which  £d  all  into  pitty 

melt. 

xxn 

Thence  running  forth  unto  her  loved  lord. 
She  unto  him  recounted  all  that  fell: 
Who  joyninff  joy  with  her  in  one  accord. 
Acknowledged  for  his  owne  faire  Pastorell. 
There  leave  we  them  in  joy,  and  let  us  tell 
Of  Calidore,  who,  seeking  all  this  while 
That  monstrous  beast  by  finall  foroe  to 

quell, 
Throt^t  ereiy  ptoee.  with  lertlesM  puie 

and  toile, 
Him  follow'd  by  the  tract  of  his  ontragions 

spoile. 

xxm 

Through  all  estates  he  found  that  be  had 

past. 
In  which  he  many  massacres  had  left, 
And  to  the  clergy  now  was  oome  at  last; 
In  which  such  spoile,  siioh  havooka,  «id 

such  theft 
He  wrought,  that  theaoe  all  goodnesM  ho 

bereft. 
That  endlesse  were  to  teU.  Hio  Ellin  kiiig1it» 
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mtt 


To  weet  what  mortall   hand,  or  heavens 

grace, 
Would  for  the  wretched  infants  helpe  pro- 

vyde, 
For  which  it   loudly  cald,  and   pittifully 

cryde. 

IX 

At  length  a  shepheard,  which  there  by  did 

kecpe 
His  fleecie  tlocke  upon  the  playnes  around, 
Led  with  the   infants  cry,  that  loud  did 

\veei)e, 
Came  to  the  place;  where  when  he  wrapped 

found 
Th*  abaudond  spoyle,  he  softly  it  unbound; 
And  seeing  there  that  did  him  pittie  sore. 
He  tooke  it  up,  and  in  his  mantle  wound; 
So  home  unto  his  honest  wife  it  bore, 
Who  as   her  owne   it  nurst,  and  named 

evermore. 


Thus  long  continued  Claribell  a  thrall, 
And  Belhimour  in  bands,  till  that  her  syre 
Departed  life,  and  left  unto  them  all. 
Then  all  the  stormes  of  Fortunes  former 

yre 
Were  tumd,  and  they  to  freedome  did  re- 

tvre. 
Thenceforth  they  joy'd  in  happinesse  to- 
gether, 
And  lived  long  in  peace  and  love  entyre. 
Without  disquiet  or  dislike  of  ether. 
Till  time  that  Calidore  brought  Fastorella 
thether. 

XI 

fioth  whom  they  goodly  well  did  entertaine; 
For  Belhimour  knew  Calidore  right  well, 
And  loved  for  his  prowesse,  sith  they  twaine 
Long  since  had  fought  in  field:  aU  Clari- 
bell 
No  lesse  did  tender  the  faire  Pastorell, 
Seeing  her  weake  and  wan,  through  durance 

long. 
There  thev  a  while  together  thus  did  dwell 
In  much  delight,  and  many  joyes  among, 
Untni  the  damzell  gan  to  wex  more  sound 
and  strong. 

xn 

Tho  gan  Sir  Calidore  him  to  advize 
Of  bia  first  quest,  which  he  had  long  for- 
loroi 


Asham'd   to  thinke,  how  he  that 

prize, 
The  which  the  Faery  Queene  had  1 

afore 
Bequeathed  to  him,  forslacked  had  so  mrj 
That   much  he   feared,  least  leproc 

blame 
With  foule  dishonour  him  mote  Uot  timi 

fore; 
Besides  the  losse  of  so  much  loos  and  fuMi 
As  through  the  world  thereby  should  | 

his  name. 

xm 

Therefore  resolving  to  retume  in  hast 
Unto  so  g^at  atchievement,  he  beth 
To  leave  his  love,  now  perill  being  pwH, 
With  Claribell,  whylest  he  that  mouler 

sought 
Throughout  the  world,  and  to  def 

brought. 
So  taking  leave  of  his  faire  Pastorell, 
Whom  to  recomfort  all   the  measei 

wrought. 
With  thanks  to  Bellamour  and  CI        L 
He  went  forth  on  his  quest,  and  uu  1 

him  befell. 

XIV 

But  first,  ere  I  doe  his  adventmei  tdl 
In  this  ezploite,  me  needeth  to  declara 
What  did  betide  to  the  faire  Pastorell, 
During  his  absence  left  in  heavy  care, 
Through  daily  mourning  and  nigfaUjoii' 

fare: 
Yet  did  that  auncient  matrone  all  she  mig^ 
To  cherish  her  with  all  things  choiee  ni 

rare; 
And    her  owne  handmayd,  that  IfeUiB 

hight, 
Appointed  to  attend  her  dewly  day  iv 

night. 

XV 

Who  in  a  morning,  when  thiB  mayden  fsB^ 
Was  dighting  her,  having  her  anowir  Im^ 
As  yet  not  laced,  nor  her  golden  hane 
Into  their  comely  tresses  dewly  dzes^ 
Chaunst  to  espy  upon  her  yvorj  dieik 
The  rosie  marke,  which  sIm  rememliii 

well 
Tliat  litle  infant  had,  which  forth  ihe  M 
The  daughter  of  her  Lady  Claribelli 
The  which  she  bore  the  wnilea  in 

diddwelL 
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XVI 

:ing,  streight  she  gan  to  cast 
full  mynd,  that  this  faire 

ifant,  which  so  long  sith  past 
fields  had  loosely  layd 
ile,  unable  it  to  ayd. 
treight  forth  she  ran  in  hast 
sse,  being  halfc  dismayd, 
the  heavens  had  her  graste, 
ylde,  which  in  misfortunes 
as  plaste. 

xvn 

er,  seeing  such  her  mood, 
t  what  meant  that  sodaine 

note  her  words  be  under- 

atter  was,  that  moy'd  her  so. 
she,  *  ye  know  that  long  ygo, 
jrance  dwelt,  ye  to  me  gave 
the  which  ye  chylded  tho; 
e  if  now  ye  list  to  have, 
tider  lady,  whom  High  God 


xvni 

idy  troubled  at  that  speach, 
cstion  streight  how  she  it 

markes,'  sayd  she, '  do  me 

;  I  with  these  eyes  did  vew 
rose  which  thereon  grew, 
me  ye  then  to  her  did  give, 
imtenaunce  and  her  likely 

equall    yeares,  do    surely 

le  is  your  daughter  sure, 
t  doth  live.' 

XIX 

,yd  no  lenger  to  enquire, 
.  ran  to  the  straunger  mayd; 
gp:eedily  for  great  desire, 
3t,  and  bosome  open  layd, 
e  she  plainely  saw  dispLayd. 
racing    twixt    her    armes 

,  and  softly  weeping  sayd: 
,  ray  daughter,  now  a^ine  ? 
it  alive,  whom  dead  I  lonff 


XX 

Tho  further  asking  her  of  simdrj  things, 
And  times  comparmg  with  their  accidents, 
Slie  found  at  last  by  very  certaine  signes, 
And   speaking   markes  of  passed  monu- 
ments, 
That  this  young  mayd,  whom  chance  to  her 

presents, 
Is  her  owne  daughter,  her  owne  in&mt 

deare. 
Tho,  wondring  long  at  those  so  strannge 

events, 
A  thousand  times  she  her  embraced  nere, 
With  many  a  joyfull  kisse,  and  many  a 
melting  teare. 

XXI 

Who  ever  is  the  mother  of  one  chylde, 
Which   haying   thought   long   dead,   the 

lyndes  alive. 
Let  her  by  proofe  of  that  which  she  hath 

fylde 
In  her  owne  breast,  this  mothers  joy  de- 

scrive: 
For  other  none  such  passion  can  contrive 
In  perfect  forme,  as  this  Rood  lady  felt, 
When  she  so  fetire  a  daughter  saw  snrviye, 
As  FastoreUa  was,  that  nieh  she  swelt 
For  passing  joy,  which  £d  all  into  pittj 

melt. 

xxn 

Thence  running  forth  unto  her  loved  lord, 
She  imto  him  recounted  all  that  fell: 
Who  joyning  joy  with  her  in  one  accord. 
Acknowledged  for  his  owne  faire  Pastorell. 
There  leave  we  them  in  joy,  and  let  us  tell 
Of  Calidore,  who,  seeking  all  this  while 
That  monstrous  beast  by  finall  foroe  to 

quell. 
Through  every  place,  with  restlesse  paine 

and  toile, 
Him  followed  by  the  tract  of  his  outragioiif 

spoile. 

xxm 

Through  all  estates  he  f omid  that  he  had 

past, 
In  which  he  many  massaeres  had  left, 
And  to  the  clergy  now  was  oome  at  laat; 
In  which  such  spoile,  aiioh  haTooke,  «id 

such  theft 
He  wrought,  that  theaee  all  goodnesM  ho 

bereft, 
That  endlesse  were  to  teU.  Hm  Elfin  kidgfat^ 
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^Vho  now  no  place  besides  unsought  had 

left, 
At  length  into  a  monastere  did  light, 
\\'here  he  him  found  despoyling  all  with 

luaine  and  might. 

XXIV 

Into  their  cloysters  now  he  broken  had, 
Throng! I  whicli  the  monckes  he  chaced  here 

and  thrre, 
And  tliem  pursu'd  mto  their  dortours  sad, 
And   searched   all   their  eels  and  secrets 

neare ; 
In  which  what  filth  and  ordure  did  appeare 
Were  yrkesonie  to  report;  yet  that  foule 

beast, 
Nought  sparing  them,  the  more  did  tosse 

and  teare, 
And  ransacke  all  their  dennes  from  most  to 

least, 
Regarding  nought  religion,  nor  their  holy 

heast. 

XXV 

From  thence  into  the  sacred  church  he  broke. 
And    roUl   the   chancell,   and   tlie   deskes 

downe  threw, 
And  altars  fouled,  and  blasphemy  spoke, 
And  th'  images,  for  all  their  goodly  hew. 
Did  cast  to  ground,  whilest  none  was  them 

to  rew; 
So  all  confounded  and  disordered  there. 
But  seeing  Calidore,  away  he  flew, 
Knowing  his  fatall  hand  by  former  feare; 
But  he  him  fast  pursuing,  soone  approched 

neare 

XXVI 

Him  in  a  narrow  place  he  overtooke. 
And  fierce  assailing  forst  him  tumc  againe: 
Sternely  he   tunid   againe,   when   he   him 

strooke 
With   his   sharpe   Steele,  and  ran  at  him 

amaine 
With  open  mouth,  that  seemed  to  contiine 
A  full  good  pecke  within  the  utmost  brim, 
All  set  with  yron  teeth  in  raunges  twaine, 
Tliat  terrifide  his  foes,  and  armed  him. 
Appearing  like  the  mouth  of  Orcus  griesly 

grim. 

xxvu 

And  therein  were   a  tiiousand  tongs  cm- 

pight. 
Of  sundry  kindes,  and  sundry  quality; 


Some  were  of  dogs,  that  barked  d&; 

niglit, 
And  some  of  cats,  that  wrawlingsdlldidcr 
And  some  of  beares,  that  groynd  eontin 

ally, 

And  some  of  tygres,  that  did  seeme  to 
And  snar  at  all  that  ever  passed  br: 
But  most  of  them  were  tonguet  oi  mc 

men, 
Which  spake  reprochfully,  not  caring' 

nor  when. 

xx\Tn 

And  them  amongst  were  mingled  ben 

there 
The  tongues  of  serpents  with  three  forkd 

stings. 
That  spat  out  poyson  and  gore  bknidy  gen 
At  all  that  came  within  his  laTeningB, 
And  spake  licentious  words  and  liate 

things 
Of  good  and  bad  alike,  of  low  and  hie; 
Ne  kesars  spared  he  a  whit,  nor  ]diig% 
But  either  blotted  them  with  infamie, 
Or  bit  them  with  his  baneful]  teeth  of  iajay* 

XXIX 

But  Calidore,  thereof  no  whit  afzayd, 
Rencoiuitred  him  with  so  impetiiou  n 
That  th'  outrage  of  his  riolcnce  he  1     >* 
And  bet  abacke,  threatning  in  yaine  w  vHBb, 
And  spitting  forth  the  poyson  of  his  flf 
That  lomed  all  about  his  bloody  jawes. 
'J'ho,  rearing  up  his  former  feete  on  higUi 
He  rampt  upon  him   with   his  nnam 

pawes, 
As  if  he  would  have  rent  him  with  kii 

cruell  clawes. 

XXX 

But  he  right  well  aware,  his  rage  to  wi 
Did  cast  his  shield  atweene,  ani  tbo^ 

withall 
Putting  his  puissaunce  forth,  pmsa'd  v 

hard, 
That  backeward  he  enforced  him  to  faOt 
And  being  downe,  ere  he  new  belpe  eow 

call, 
His    shield    he  on  him    threw,  and  f^ 

downe  held, 
Like  as  a  bullocke,  that  in  bloody  itsU  . 
Of  butchers  balefull  hand  to  gtofoi  * 

feld, 
Is  forcibly  kept  downe,  till  he  be  ifaRWg^f 

queld. 
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XXXI 

illy  the  beast  did  rage  and  rore, 
3wne  held,  and  maystred  so  with 
ight, 

gan  fret  and  f ome  out  bloudy  gore, 
m  vaine  to  rere  him  selfe  upright, 
the  more  he  strove,  the  more  the 
light 

suppresse,  and  forcibly  subdew; 
ide  him  almost  mad  for  fell  de- 
light. 

i,  hee  bit,  he  scratcht,  he  venim 
irew, 
;d  like  a  feend,  right  horrible  in 


iw: 


xxxu 


the  hell-borne  Hydra,  which  they 

ine 

at  Alcides  whilome  overthrew, 

it  he  had  labourd  long  in  vaine 

his  thousand  heads,  the  whicli  still 

!W 

dded,  and  in  greater  number  grew, 
t  the  fury  of  this  hellish  beast, 
Calidore  him   under  him  downe 
rew; 

hemore  his  heavy  load  releast, 
the  more  he  rag'd,  the  more  his 
►wre  increast. 

XXXIII 

n  the  beast  saw  he  mote  nought 
aile 

he  gan  liis  hundred  tongues  apply, 

pely  at  liim  to  revile  and  railc, 

'^T  termes  of  shnmcfull  infamy; 

lacing  many  a  forged  lie, 

ke  he  never  once  did  speake,  nor 

are, 

thought  thing  so  unworthily: 
he  nought,  for  all  that,  him  for^ 
are, 

icd  him  so  streightly  that  he  chokt 
m  neare. 

XXXIV 

when  as   he   found  his  force  to 
rincke, 

to  quiiile,  he  tooke  amuzzell  strong 
;  yron,  made  with  many  a  lincke; 
h  he  mured  up  his  mouth  along, 
ein  shut  up  his  blasphemous  tong, 
r  more  defaming  gentle  knighti 
lovely  lady  doing  wrong: 


And  thereunto  a  g^reat  long  chaine  he  tight, 
With  which  he  drew  him  rorth,  even  in  his 
own  despight. 

XXXV 

Like  as  whylome  that  strong  Tiryntiiian 

swaine 
Brought  forth  with  him  the  dreadfoll  dog 

of  hell, 
Against  his  will  fast  bound  in  yron  chaine, 
And  roring  horribly,  did  him  compell 
To  see  the  natef  ull  sunne,  that  he  might  tell 
To  griesly  Plato  what  on  earth  was  donne, 
And  to  the  other  damned  ghosts,  w  hich  dwell 
For  aye  in  darkenesse,  which  day  light  doth 

shonne: 
So  led  this  knight  his  captyve  with  like 

conquest  wonne. 

XXXVI 

Yet  greatly  did  the  beast  repine  at  those 
Straunge  bands,  whose  like  till  then  he 

never  bore, 
Ne  ever  any  durst  till  then  impose, 
And  chauffed  inly,  seeing  now  no  more 
Him  liberty  was  left  aloud  to  rore: 
Yet  durst  he  not  draw  backe,  nor  onoe 

withstand 
The  proved  powre  of  noble  Calidore, 
But  tremblea  underneath  his  mighty  hand, 
And  like  a  fearefull  dog  him   followed 

through  the  land. 

xxxvn 

Him  through  all  Faery  Land  he  foUow'd  so, 
As  if  he  learned  had  obedience  long, 
That  all  the  people,  where  so  he  did  go, 
Out  of  their  townes  did  round  about  him 

throng. 
To  see  him  leade  that  beast  in  bondage 

strong. 
And  seeing  i^  much  wondred  at  the  sight; 
And  all  such  persons  as  he  earst  did  wrong 
Rejoyced  much  to  see  his  captive  plight. 
And  much  admyr'd  the  beast,  but  more 

admyr'd  the  knight. 

xxxvm 

Thus  was  this  monster,  by  the  mayrtring 

might  . 
Of  doughty  Calidore,  supprest  and  tuned. 
That  never  more  he  mote  endaminadge 

wight 
With  his  vile  tongue,  which  many  had  de- 

funedy 
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And  many  causelesse  caused  to  be  blamed: 
So  dill  he  ecko  long  after  this  remaine, 
Untill  that,  whether  wicked  fate  so  framed, 
Or  fault  of  men,  he  broke  his  yron  chaine, 
And  got  into  the  world  at  liberty  againe. 

XXXIX 

Thenceforth  more  mischiefe  and  more  scath 

he  wrought 
To  mortall  men,  then  he  had  done  before; 
Ne  ever  could,  by  any,  more  be  brought 
into  like  bands,  ne  maystred  any  more: 
Albc  that  long  time  after  Calidore, 
The  good  Sir  Pelleas  him  tooke  in  hand, 
And  after  him  Sir  Lamoracke  of  yore, 
And   all  his    brethren  borne   in  Britaine 

land; 
Yet  none  of  them  could  ever  bring  him  into 

band. 

XL 

So  now  he  raungeth   through  the  world 

againe. 
And  rageth  sore  in  each  degree  and  state; 


Ne  any  is,  that  may  bim  now  reBtnine, 
He  growen  is  so  great  and  strong  of  idiBj 
Barking  and  bitine  all  that  imn  doe  bitei 
Albe  they  worthy  blame,  or  cleare  of 
Xc  spareth  he  most  learned  wits  to  nw, 
Ne  spareth  he  the  gentle  poets  rime, 
But  rends  without  regard  of  penon  or  1 
time. 

XU 

Ne  may  this  homely  Terse,  of  many  meuMil^ 
Hope  to  escape  his  venemous  despite, 
More  then  my  former  writs,  all  were  tkf 

cleanest 
From  blnmefuU  blot,  and  free  from  ill  Ail 

wite. 
With  which  some  wicked  tongues  did  i 

backebite, 
And  bring  into  a  mighty  peres  displei 
That  never  so  deserved  to  endite. 
I'herfore  do  you,  my  rimes,  keep  betlH 

measure, 
And  seeke  to  please,  that  now  ts  eoi 

wisemens  threasnre. 
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CANTO    VI 

Proud  Change  (not  pleaad  in  mortall  things 

Beneath  the  moone  to  raigne) 
Pretends,  aa  well  of  god%  aa  men, 

To  he  the  aoreraine. 


What  man  that  sees  the   ever-whirling 

wheele 
Of  Change,  the  which  all  mortall  things 

doth  sway^ 
But  that  therby  doth  find,  and  plainly  f  eele. 


How  Mutability  in  them  doth  pbT 
Her  cmell  sports,  to  many  mensosnTT 
Which  that  to  all  may  better  yet  ^ 

I  will  rehearse  that  whylome  I  bbuu 
How  she  at  first  her  selfe  bc^gui  to 
Gainst  all  the  gods,  and  th'  empne  1 
from  them  to  beare. 

n 

Bnt  first,  here  f alleth  fittest  to  nfold 
Her  antique  race  and  linage  uicieBfei 
As  I  have  found  it  regiitred  ol  eld 
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1  mongst  records  permanent, 
eet,  a  daughter  by  descent 
Titans  that    did    whylome 

(  Sonne  for  heavens  regiment; 
I  high  Jove  of  kingdome  did 

their  stemme  long  after  did 


in 

them  afterwards  obtain'd 
>f  Jove,  and  high  authority: 
whose  almighty  hand 
'ule  and  principality, 
lisposed  diversly, 
tien,  as  she  them  list  di^'ide; 
lona,  that  doth  sound  on  hie 
llarums  unto  nations  wide, 
oth  heaven  and  earth  to  trem- 
ler  pride. 

IV 

d  this  Titanesse  aspire, 
inion  to  her  selfe  to  gaine; 
dddesse  men  might  her  ad- 

T  honours  yield,  as  to  them 
earth  she  sought  it  to  ob- 

ch  proofe  and  sad  examples 
power,  to  many  ones  great 

onely  (whom  she  soone  sub- 

ler  creatures,  her  bad  dooings 


face   of  earthly   things  so 

1  Nature  had  establisht  first 
•,  and  in  meet  order  ranged, 
ert,  and  all    their    statutes 

^rlds  faire  frame  (which  none 

■st 

!n  to  alter  or  misguide) 

uite,  and  made  them  all  ac- 

1  blest,  and  did  at  first  pro- 

ippy  state  for  ever  to  abide. 


VI 

Ne  shee  the  lawes  of  Nature  onely  bnkey 

But  eke  of  Justice,  and  of  Policie; 

And  wrong  of  right,  and  bad  of  good  did 

make, 
And  death  for  life  exchanged  foolishlio: 
Since  which,  all  living  wi^ts  have  leain'd 

to  die, 
And  all  this  world  is  woxen  daily  wone. 
O  pittious  worke  of  Mutabilitie  I 
By  which  we  all  are  subject  to  that  curse, 
And  death,  in  stead  of  life,  have  sucked 

from  our  nurse. 

vn 

And  now,  when  all  the  earth  she  thus  had 

brought 
To  her  behest,  and  thralled  to  her  might, 
She  gan  to  cast  in  her  ambitious  thought 
T'  attempt  the  empire  of  the  heavens  night, 
And  Jove  himselle  to  shoulder  from  his 

right. 
And  first,  she  past  the  region  of  the  ayre, 
And  of  the  firo,  whose  substance  thin  aad 

slight 
Made  no  resistance,  ne  oould  her  eontraire. 
But  read^  passage  to  her  pleasure  did  pre- 

paire. 

vin 

Thence  to  the  circle  of  the  Moone  she 

clambe, 
Where  Cynthia  raises  in  everlasting  glory. 
To  whose  bright  shming  palace  straight  she 

came. 
All  fairelv  deckt  with  heavens  goodly  story: 
Whose  silver  gates  (by  which  tiiere  sate  an 

hory 
Old  aged  sire,  with  bower-glasse  in  hand, 
Hight  Tyme)  she  entred,  were  he  liefe  or 

sory: 
Ne  staide  till  she  the  highest  stage  had 

scand. 
Where  Cynthia  did  sit,  that  never  BtHl  did 

stand. 

IX 

Her  sitting  on  an  ivorf  throne  shee  found, 
Drawne  of  two  steecb,  th'  one  black,  tho 

other  white, 
Environd    with    tenne    thouand   stamt 

around. 
That  dulv  her  attended  day  and  night; 
And  by  her  side  there  ran  her  page,  that 

hight 
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Vesper,  whom  we  the  eyening-starre  in- 
tend: 

That  with  his  torche,  still  twinkling  like 
twylight, 

Her  lightened  all  the  way  where  she  should 
wend, 

And  joy  to  weary  wandring  travailers  did 
lend: 


That  when  the  hardy  Titanesse  beheld 
The  goodly  builduig  of  her  palace  bright, 
Made  of  the  heavens  substance,  and  up-held 
With  thousand    cry  stall   pillors  of   huge 

hight, 
Shee  gan  to  bume  in  her  ambitious  spright, 
And  t'  envie  her  that  in  such  glorie  raigned. 
Eftsooncs  she  cast  by  force  and  tortious 

might 
Her  to  displace,  and  to  her  selfe  to  have 

gained 
The  kingdome  of  the  night,  and  waters  by 

her  wained. 

XI 

Boldly  she  bid  the  goddcsse  downe  descend, 
And  let  her  selfe  into  that  ivorj'  throne; 
For   shee  her  selfe  more  worthy  thereof 

wend, 
And  l)ctter  able  it  to  guide  alone: 
Whether  to  men,  whose  fall  she  did   be- 

mone, 
Or  unto  gods,  whose  state  she  did  maligne. 
Or  to  th'  infernall  powers,  her  need  give  lone 
Of   her  fnire  light  and   bounty  most  be- 

nigne, 
Her  self(;  of  all  that  rule  shee  deemed  most 

condigne. 

XII 

But  shee  that  liad  to  her  that  soveraigne 
seat 

By  highest  Jove  assigned,  therein  to  beare 

Nights  burning  lamp,  regarded  not  her 
tlireat, 

Ne  yielded  ought  for  favour  or  for  f eare ; 

But  with  Sterne  eountenamice  and  disdain- 
full  eheare, 

Bending  her  horned  browes,  did  put  her 
back: 

And  boldly  blaming  her  for  comming  there. 

Bade  her  attonce  from  heavens  coast  to 
pack. 

Or  at  her  p<^rill  bide  the  wratlif  ull  thunders 
wrack. 


xm 

Yet  nathemore  the  Giantesfe  foriMu 
But  boldly  preaciog-on,  langht  U 

baud 
To  pluck  her  downe  peif  oroe  h 

chaire; 
And  there-with  lifting  up  her  goldi 
Tiireatned  to  strike  ner  if  she  d 

stand. 
Where-at  the  starres,  which  zo 

her  blazed, 
And  eke  the  Moones  bright  wagon, 

stand. 
All  beeing  with  so  bold  attempt  ai 
And  on  her  uncouth  habit  and 

still  gazed. 

XIV 

Meane-while  the  lower  worlds  wh 

knew 
Of  all  that  chaunced  here,  was 

quite; 
And  eke  the  heavens,  and  all  the 

crew 
Of  happy  wights,  now  unpurvaide 
Were  much  afraid,  and  wondrec 

sight; 
Fearing  least  Chaos  broken  had 
And  brouglit  againe  on  them  eteru 
But  chief  ely  Mercury,  that  next  do 
Ran  forth  in  haste,  unto  the  kingo 

plaine. 

XV 

All  ran  together  with  a  great  out- 
To  Joves  faire  palace,  iizt  in  heavi 
And  beating  at  nis  gates  full  earn 
Gan  call  to  him  aloud  with  all  thf 
To  know  what  meant  that  sudd 

light. 
The  father  of  the  g^ods,  when  this 
Was  troubled  much  at  their  so  tA 

fright, 
Doubting  least  Typhon  were  i 

rear'd, 
Or  other  his  old  foes,  that  onoe  b 

fearU 

XVI 

Eftsoones  the  sonne  of  Maia  fort! 
Downe  to  the  circle  of  the  Moone, 
The  cause  of  this  so  strange  astm 
And  why  shee  did  her  wonted  « 

slowe ; 
And  if  that  any  were  on  e 
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b  did   with    charmes    or   magick    her 
molest, 

to  attache,   and    downe    to   hell   to 
thro  we : 

if  from   heaven  it  were,  then  to  ar- 
rest 

author,  and  him  bring  before  his  pre- 
sence prest. 

XVII 

wingd-foot  god  so  fast  his  plumes  did 

beat, 
b  soone  he  came  where-as  the  Titanesse 
striving  with   faire  Cynthia   for   her 

seat: 
irhose  strange  sight  and  haughty  bard- 

inesse 
yondred  much,  and  feared  her  no  lesse. 
laying  feare  aside  to  doe  his  charge, 
last  he  bade  her  (with  bold  stedfast- 

nesse) 
ise  to  molest   the  Moone  to  walke  at 

large, 
!0me  before  high  Jove,  her  dooings  to 

discharge. 

XVIII 

there-with-all,   he    on    her    shoulder 

laid 
snaky-wreathed   mace,  whose   awfuU 

j)ower 
\i  make   both  gods  and    hellish  fiends 

affraid: 
ire-at  the  Titanesse  did  sternely  lower, 
stoutly  answer'd,  that  in  evill  bower 
from    his   Jove  such    message   to  her 

brought, 
id  her  leave  faire  Cynthias  silver  bower; 
shee  his  Jove  and  him  osteemcd  nought, 
uore  then  Cynthia's  self e ;  but  all  their 

kingdoms  sought. 

XIX 

heavens  herald  staid  not  to  reply, 
past  away,  his  doings  to  relate 
)  his  lonl;  who  now,  in  tli'  highest  sky, 
placed  in  liis  principall  estate, 
1  all  the  gods  about  liim  congregate: 
vbom  when  Hermes  had  his  message 

told, 
d  them  all  exceedingly  amate, 
1  Jove;  who,  changing  nought  his  coun- 
tenance bold, 
unto  them  at  length  these  speeches 
wise  unfold: 


XX 

*  Harken  to  mee  awhile,  yee  heavenly  pow- 
ers: 
Ye  may  remember  since  th'  Earths  cursed 

seed 
Sought  to  assaile  the  heavens  etemall  tow- 
ers, 
And  to  us  all  exceeding  feare  did  breed: 
But  how  we  then  defeated  all  their  deed, 
Yee  all   doe  knowe,  and   them  destroied 

quite; 
Yet  not  so  quite,  but  that  there  did  suc- 
ceed 
An  off-spring  of  their  bloud,  which  did  alite 
Upon  the  fruitful!  earth,  which  doth  us  yet 
despite. 

XXI 

'  Of  that  bad  seed  is  this  bold  woman  bred, 
That  now  with  bold  presumption  doth  aspire 
To  thrust  faire  Fhcebe  from  her  silver  bed, 
And  eke  our  selves  from  heavens  higli  em- 
pire. 
If  that  her  might  were  match  to  her  desire: 
Wherefore,  it  now  behoves  us  to  advise 
What  way  is  best  to  drive  her  to  retire ; 
Whether  by  open  force  or  counsell  wise, 
Areed,  ye  sonnes  of  God,  as  best  ye  can 
devise.' 

XXII 

So  having  said,  he  ceast;  and  with  his  brow 
(His    black    eye-brow,   whose    doomefull 

dreaded  beck 
Is  wont  to  wield  the  world  unto  bis  vow. 
And  even  the  highest  powers  of  heaven  to 

check) 
Made  signe  to  them  in  their  degrees  to 

speake : 
Who  straight  gan  cast  their  counsell  grave 

and  wise. 
Meane-while  th'  Earths  daughter,  thogh  she 

nought  did  reck 
Of  Hermes  message,  yet  gan  now  advise. 
What  course  were  best  to  take  in  this  hot 

bold  emprize. 

xxin 

Eftsoones  she  thus  resolv'd;  that  whil'st 

the  gods 
(After  retume  of  Hermes  embassie) 
Were  troubled,  and  amongst  themselves  at 

ods. 
Before  they  conld  new  counsels  re-allie. 
To  set  upon  them  in  that  extasie; 
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And  take  wliat  f  ortuue  time  and  place  would 

lend: 
So  forth  she  rose,  and  through  the  purest 

sky 
To  Joves  high  palace  straight  cast  to  ascend, 
To  prosecute  her  plot:  good  on-set  boads 

good  end. 

XXIV 

Shee  there  arriving,  boldly  in  did  pass; 
AVherc  all  the  gods  she  found  in  counscll 

close, 
All  quite  unarniVl,  as  then  their  manner 

was. 
At  sight  of  her  they  suddaine  all  arose, 
In  great  amaze,  ue  wist  what  way  to  chose. 
But  Jove,  all  fearelesse,  forc't  tliem  toaby; 
And  in  liis  soveraine  throne,  g^n  straight 

disiKise 
Hiniselfe  more  full  of  grace  and  majestic. 
That  niotu  encheare  his  friends,  and  foes 

mote  terrilie. 

XXV 

Tliat  when  the  haughty  Titanesse  beheld. 
All  were  she  fr.iught  with  pride  and  impu- 
dence. 
Yet  with  the  sight  thereof  was  almost  queld; 
And  inly  ((uaking,  seem'd  as  reft  of  sense. 
And  vovd  of  sjHM^ch  in  that  di-ad  audience; 
Untill  tliat  Jove  hims<?lfe  her  selfe  bespake: 
'  S^K^ako,  thou  fi-aile  woman,  speake  with 

confidence; 
Whence  art  thou,  and  what  doost  thou  here 

n«)w  make? 
What  idle  (>rrand  hast  thou,  earths  man- 
sion to  foi'sake  ? ' 

XX\T 

Shee,  halfe  confused  with  his  great  com- 

maund. 
Yet  g;ith<?ring  sjiirit  of  her  natures  pride, 
Him  1>oId1y  answt>r\l  thus  to  his  demaund: 
'  I  am  a  (hiughter,  by  the  mothers  side. 
Of  hiT  tliat  is  gKind-motlier  maguitido 
Of  all  tli«;  g<Kls,  great  I'^rth,  great  Cliaos 

eiiild: 
Hut  by  the  fathers  Oh?  it  not  envide) 
1  greatrr  am  in  iiloud  (whereon  I  build) 
Then  all  tlie  puis,  though  wrongfully  from 

heaven  exil'd. 

XXVTI 

*  For  Titan  (as  ye  all  acknowledge  must) 
Was  Saturncs  elder  brother  by  birth-right; 


Both,  sonnes  of  Uranus:  but  by  nnjait 
And  guilef  ull  meanes,  through  Coiybi 

slight, 
The  younger  thrust  the  elder  from 

right: 
Since   which  tbou,  JorCi  injori 

held 
The  heavens  rule  from  Titans  soimei 

might; 
And  them  to  hellish  diiii2e<His  do' 

feld: 
Witnesse,  ye  heavens,  the  truth  of  lU  tk 

I  have  teld.' 

xxvni 

Whil'st  she  thus  spake,  the  gods,  thtt  gM 

good  eare 
To  her  bold  words,  and  marked  well  ha 

grace, 
Beeing  of  stature  tall  as  anv  there 
Of  all  the  gods,  and  beautiful!  of  ^ 
As  any  of  the  goddesses  in  place, 
Stood  all  astouied;  like  a  sort  of  stMRSi 
Mongst  wliom  some  beast  of  stnnge  ud 

forrainc  race 
Unwares  is  chaunc't,  far  straying  from  bi 

l)eerc8: 
So  did  their  ghastly  gaze  bewniy  their  lair 

den  feares. 

XXIX 

Till,  having  pauz*d  awhile,  Jove  thus  b^ 
spake: 

*  Will  never  mortall  thoughts  ceane  totf- 

pire, 
In   this    bold    sort,  to  heaven  cUinw  It 

make. 
And  touch  celcstiall  seates  with  eutfalr 

mire  ? 
I  would  liavc  thought  that  bold  Procxiistei 

hire. 
Or  Typhons  fall,  or  proud  Ixions  paitti 
Or  great  Prometheus  tasting  of  our  irei 
Would   have   suffiz'd  the  rest  for  to  f^ 

strainc, 
And  wani'd  all  men,  by  their  eiamplf|l* 

refraine: 

XXX 

*  But  now  this  off -scum  of  that  cursed  by 
Dai-e  to  renew  the  like  bold  enterprise, 
And  chalenge  th'  heritage  of  this  our  skie; 
Whom  what  should  hinder,  but  tlist  v* 

likewise 
Should  handle  as  the  rest  of  her  alliei, 
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thunder^rive  to  hell?*   With  that, 

he  shooke 
nectax-deawed  locks,  with  which  the 

skyes 
all  the  world  beneath  for  terror  quooke, 
eft  his  burning  levin-brond  in  hand  he 

tooke. 

XXXI 

when  he  looked  on  her  lovely  face, 
'hich  faire  beamcs  of  beauty  did  ap- 

peare, 
.  could  the  greatest  wrath  soone  tume 

to  grace  \ 

h  sway  doth  beauty  even  in  heaven 

beare) 
taide  his  hand:  and  having  chang*d  his 

cfaeare, 
iius  againe  in  milder  wise  began: 
:  ah !  if  gods  should  strive  with  flesh 

yfere, 
a  shortly  should  the  progeny  of  man 
tx>ted  out,  if  Jove  should  doe  still  what 

he  can. 

xxxn 

tthee,  faire  Titans  child,  I  rather  weene, 
iogh  some  vaiue  errour,  or  inducement 

light, 

ee  that  mortiill  eyes  liave  never  scene; 
lux)ugh  ensiiinple  of  thy  sisters  might, 
ona,    whose    great    glory   thou    doost 

spight, 
B  thou  hast  scene  her  dreadf  uU  power 

belowe, 
gst  wretched  men,  dismaide  with  her 

affright, 
Mudie  crowues,  and  kiugdomes  to  be- 

stowe: 
sure  thy  worth  no  lesse  then  hers  doth 

seem  to  showe. 

XXXIII 

;  wotc  thou  this,  thou  Iiardy  Titanesse, 
;  not  the  worth  of  any  living  wight 
challenge  ought  in  heavens  interesse; 
h  lesse  the  title  of  old  Titans  right: 
we  by  eon(}uest  of  our  soveraine  might, 
by  eteniall  doome  of  Fates  decree, 
9  wonne   the  empire  of  the  heavens 

bright; 
ch  to  ourselves  we  hold,  and  to  whom 

wee 
1  worthy  deeme  partakers  of  our  blisse 

to  bee. 


XXXIV 

*  Then  ceasse  thy  idle  claime,  thoa  f  oolisli 

gerle, 
And  seeke  by  grace  and  goodnease  to  ob- 

taine 
That  place  from  which  by  folly  Titan  fell; 
There-to  thou  maist  perhapa,  if  ao  thou 

faine, 
Have  Jove  thy  gratioua  lord  and  aoveiv 

aigne.' 
So  having  said,  ahe  thua  to  him  replide: 
<  Ceaase,  Satumea  aonne,  to  aeeke  by  prof- 

f  era  vaiae 
Of  idle  hopea  t'  allure  mee  to  thy  aide, 
For  to  betray  my  right,  before  I  have  it 

tride. 

XXXV 

*  But  thee,  O  Jove,  no  equall  judge  I  deeme 
Of  my  desert,  or  of  my  dewfuU  right; 
That  in  thine  owne  behalfe  maiat  partiall 

aeeme: 
But  to  the  hiebeat  him,  that  ia  behight 
Father  of  gq&  and  men  by  equall  might. 
To  weet,  the  god  of  Nature,  1  appeale.' 
There-at  Jove  wezed  wroth,  and  in  his 

apright 
Did  inly  grudge,  yet  did  it  well  conceale; 
And  bade  Dan  Phcabua  acribe  her  appeUi^ 

tion  aeale. 

XXXVI 

Eftaoonea  the  time  and  place  appointed 

were. 
Where  all,  both  heavenly  powers  and  eartUj 

wighta. 
Before  great  Natures  presence  ahould  ap- 

peare, 
For  triall  of  their  titlea  and  beat  rigbta: 
That  waa,  to  weet,  upon  the  highest  bights 
Of  Arlo-hUl  (Who  knowea  not  Arlo-hiU?) 
That  is  the  highest  head  (in  all  mena  eights) 
Of  my  old  father  Mole,  whom  shepheaxds 

quill 
Renowmed  hath  with  hymnes  fit  for  a  niiall 

skilL 

xxxvn 

And,  were  it  not  ill  fitting  for  this  file. 
To  aing  of  hilles  and  womU,  mongst  wanei 

and  knights, 
I  would  abate  the  stemenesse  of  my  stile, 
Mongst  theae  ateme  stounds  to  mingle  s^ 

delights; 
And  tell  howA^lo  tliroiig^  Dkntes  spighti 
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(Beeing  of  old  the  best  and  fairest  hill 
Tliat  was  in  all  this  holy-islands  hights) 
Was  made  the  most  unpleasant  and  most  ill. 
Meane  while,  O  Clio,  lend  Calliope  thy  quill. 

XXXVIII 

Whylome,  when  Irehuid  florished  in  fame 
Of  wealths  and  goodnesse,  far  above  the 

rest 
Of  all  that  beare  the  British  Islands  name, 
The  gods  then  ns'd  (for  pleasure  and  for 

rest) 
Oft  to  resoi-t  there-to,  when  seem'd  them 

bt'st: 
But   none   of  all   there-in  more   pleasure 

found 
Then  Cynthia,  that  is  soveraine  queene  pro- 

fest 
Of    woods    and    forrests,    which    therein 

abound, 
Sprinkled  witli  wholsoni  waters  more  then 

most  on  ground. 

XXXIX 

But  mongst   them  all,  as  fittest   for  her 

gsinie, 
Either  for  chaee  of  beasts  with  hound  or 

boawe. 
Or  for  to  shroude  in  shade  from  Phcebus 

flame, 
Or  bathe  in  foimtaines  that   doe  freshly 

Howe, 
Or  from  high  hilles,  or  from  the  dales  be- 

lowe. 
She  chose  tliis  Arlo;  where  slice  did  resort 
With  all  her  nymjilics  enrangt'd  on  a  rowe. 
With  whom   the  woody  gods  did  oft  con- 
sort: 
For  with  the  nymj)hcs  the  satyres  love  to 

play  and  spoi't. 

XL 

Amongst  the  which  there   was  a  nvmph 

thathight 
Molanna,  daughter  of  old  Father  ^lole. 
And  sister  unto  Mulla,  faire  and  bright. 
Unto   wliose    bed   false    Bregog   wliyh)me 

stole, 
That  Slicplieanl  Colin  dearely  d'n\  condole. 
And  made  lier  lucklesse  loves  well  knowne 

to  ])e. 
But  this  Molanna,  were  she  not  so  shole, 
Were  no  Icssr  faire  and  bcautifull  then  sheer 
Yet  as  she  is,  a  fairer  Hood  may  no  man 

see. 


XU 

For,  first,  she  springs  out  of  two  nmyi 

rocks, 
On  which  a  groTO  of  oakes  high 

growes, 
That  as  a  girlond  seemes  to  deck  the  loeb 
Of  som  faire   bride,   brought  forth  witk 

pompous  showes 
Out  of  her  bowrc,  that  many  flowers  stiovft: 
So,  through  the  flowr^'  dales  she  tumbliBf 

downe. 
Through  many  woods  and  shady  eo 

flowes 
(That  on  each    side  her  silver  chundl 

crowne) 
Till  to  the  plaiue  she  come,  whose  Talk 

shee  doth  drowue. 

XUI 

In  her  sweet  streamcs  Diana  used  oft 
r  After  her sweatie  chace  and  toilesome  phj) 
To  bathe  her  selfc;  and  after,  on  tbecoft 
And  downy  grasse,  her  dainty  limbes  to  hj 
In  covert  shade,  where  none  behold  htf 

may: 
For  much  she  hated  sight  of  living  eye. 
Foolish  god  Faunus,  though  full  many  a  dij 
He  saw  her  clad,  yet  longed  foolishly 
To  see  her  naked  mougvt  her  nymphes  ii 

privity, 

XLIII 

No  way  he  found  to  compasse  his  desire, 
But  to  corrupt  Molanna,  this  her  maid, 
Her  to  discover  for  some  secret  hire: 
So  her  with  fiatteriiig  words  he  first  utuk 
And  after,  pleasing  gifts  for  her  porvaid, 
Queene-applcs,  and  red  cherries  from  the 

tree. 
With  which  he  her  allured  and  betxaid, 
To  tell  wliat  time  he  might  her  lady  see 
AVhen  she   her  sclfe  did  bathe,  that  te 

might  secret  bee. 

XLIV 

There-to  hee  pronust,  if  shee  would  hn 

pleasure 
With  this  small  boone,  to  quit  her  with  i 

better; 
To  weet,  tliat  where-as  shee  had  ost  flf 

measure 
Long  lov'd  the  Fanchin,  who  by  nought  did 

set  her, 
That  ho  would  undertake  for  this  to  get  htf 
To  be  his  love,  and  of  him  liked  wefi: 
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rhich,  he  vow'd  to  be  her  debter 
loe  good  turues  then  he  would 

which  this  little  pleasure  should 
L 

XLV 

maid  did  yield  to  him  anone; 
placed  where  he  close  might 

iny  saw,  save  onely  one, 
J  hire  to  so  foole-hardy  dew, 
ouuds  devour'd  iu  hunters  hew. 
manner  was  on  sunny  day, 
her  nymphes  about  her,  drew 
!et  spring;  where,  doffing  her 

» 

her  lovely  limbes,  for  Jove  a 

'pray. 

XL  VI 

us  saw  that  pleased  much  his 

is  hart  to  tickle  in  his  brest, 
reat  joy  of  some-what  he  did 

n  not  containe  in  silent  rest; 
g  forth  in  laughter,  loud  pro- 
thought.     A  foolish  Faune  in- 
:  not  hold  thy  selfe  so  hidden 

st  needs  thine  owne    conceit 
! 
iworthy  been  of  so  divine  a 


XLVII 

e,  all  abashed  with  that  noise, 

•rth   started   from    the    guilty 

:e; 

^  straight  where-as  she  heard 

)ice, 

e   bush  about,  and  there  him 

> 

larke,  not  daring  up  to  looke 
ose  sight  before  so  much  he 
it. 

h  they  drew  him  by  the  homes, 
hooke 

>  peeces,   that  they   left   him 
tit; 

nto  the  open  light  they  forth 
>rought. 


XLvin 

Like  as  an  huswife,  that  with  busie  caie 
Thinks  of  her  dairie  to  make  wondrous 

gaine, 
Finding  where-as  some  wicked  beast  war 

ware 
That  breakes  into  her  dayr*  house,  there 

doth  draine 
Her  creaming  pannes,  and  frustrate  all  her 

paine, 
Hath,  in  some  snare  or  gin  set  close  behind, 
Entrapped  him,  and  caught  into  her  traine, 
Then  thinkes  what  punishment  were  best 

assigned. 
And  thousiuid  deathes  deyiseth  in  her  yeng»- 

full  mind: 

XLDC 

So  did  Diana  and  her  maydens  all 

Use  silly  Faunus,  now  within  their  baile: 

They  mocke  and  scome  him,  and  him  f  oule 

miscall; 
Some  by  the  nose  him  pluckt,  some  by  the 

taile, 
And  by  his  goatish  beard  some  did  him  haile: 
Yet  he  (poore  soule !)  with  patience  all  did 

beare; 
For  nought  against  their  wils  might  ooUn- 

tervaile: 
Ne  ought  he  said,  what  ever  he  did  heare; 
But  hanging  downe  his  head,  did  like  a 

mome  appeare. 


At  length,  when  they  had  flouted  him  their 

fill, 
They  gan  to  cast  what  penaunce  him  to  give. 
Some  would  have  gelt  him,  but  that  same 

would  spill 
The  wood-gods  breed,  which  must  for  ever 

live: 
Others  would  through  the  river  him  have 

drive. 
And  ducked  deepe;  but  that  seem'd  pen- 
aunce light: 
But  most  agreed,  and  did  this  sentence  give. 
Him  in  deares  skin  to  elad,  and  in  that 

plight 
To  hunt  him  with  their  hounds,  him  selfe 

save  how  hee  might. 

II 

But  Cynthia's  selfe,  more  angry  then  the 

rest, 
Thought  not  enou^  to  pmush  him  m  ipor^ 


I 
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And  of  her  slijime  to  make  a  gamesome 
jest; 

Hut  gan  examine  him  m  straighter  sort, 

Which  of  her  nymphes,  or  other  close  con- 
sort, 

Ilim  thither  brought,  and  her  to  him  be- 
traid. 

He,  much  affeard,  to  her  confessed  short 

That  't  was  Mohmna  which  her  so  bewraid. 

Then  all  attonce  theii*  hands  upon  Molanua 
hiid. 

LII 

Hut  him  (according  as  they  had  decreed) 
With  a  dccres-skui  tliey  covered,  and  then 

chast 
With  all  their  hounds,  that  after  him  did 

sjK'cd ; 
Hut  ho,  more  speedy,  from  them  fled  more 

fast 
Then  any  decre:  so  sore  him  dread  aghast. 
They   after   folio w'd   all  with   shrill   out- 

,  cry. 
Shouting  as  they  the  heavens  would  have 

brast: 
Tliat  all  the  woods  and  dales,  where  he  did 

flie, 
Did  ring  againe,  and  loud  recccho  to  the 

skie. 

LIIT 

So  they  him  followed  till  they  weary  were; 
When,  back  returning  to  Molann*  againe, 
They,  by  commaund*ment  of  Diana,  there 
Her   whelmed   with   stones.     Yet  Faunus 

( for  her  paine ) 
Of  her  beloved  Fanehin  did  obtainc, 
That  her  he  would  receive  unto  his  bed. 
So  now  her  waves  jxisse  tlirough  a  pleasant 

plaine. 
Till  witli  the  Fanehin  she  her  selfe  doe  wed, 
And  (both  combinM)  themselves  in  one  faire 

river  spred. 

LIV 

Nath'lesse,  Diana,  full  of  indignation, 
Thenee-forth  abandond  her  delicious  brooke ; 
In  whose  sweet  streame,  before  that  bad 

occasion. 
So  much  delight  to  bathe  her  limbes  she 

tooke: 
Ne  onely  her,  but  also  quite  forsooke 
All  those  faire  forrests  about  Arlo  hid, 
And  all  that  moimtaine,  which  doth  over- 

looke 


The  richest  champian  that  may  else  be  lii, 
And  the  faire  Shure,  in  which  aie  tbooni 
salmons  bred. 

LV 

Them  all,  and  all  that  she  so  deaie£i 

way, 
Thenee-forth  she  left;  and  parting  fnHi 

place, 
There-on  an  heavy  haplesse  carae  did  Uy, 
To  weet,  that  wolves,  where  she  was  vnt 

to  space, 
Should  harboured  be,  and  all  thowv 

deface, 
And   thieves  should  rob  and  spoile  tbt 

coast  around. 
Since   which,   those   woods,  and  ill  tbt 

goodly  cliase. 
Doth  to  this  day  with  wolves  and  Uuetei 

abomid: 
Which  too-too  true  that  lands  in-dwe 

since  have  found. 


CANTO  VII 

Pealing  from  JoTe  to  Natnr**  bv, 
Bold  Alteration  pleades 

Large  evidence :  but  Kature 
Her  righteous  doome 


An  !  whither  doost  thou  now,  thoa  gretttf 

Muse, 
Me  from  these  woods  and  pleasing  foneiii 

bring  ? 
And  my  f raile  spirit  (that  dooth  oft  refM 
This  too  liigh  tiight,  unfit  for  her  wciks 

wing) 
Lift  up  aloft,  to  tell  of  heavens  king 
f  Thy  soveraine  sire)  his  fortimate  nieeai^ 
And  victory  in  bigger  noates  to  sing, 
Which  he  obtained  against  that  TitaneM^ 
That  him  of  heavens  empire  sought  to  dii* 

possesse? 

n 

Yet  sith  I  needs  must  follow  tfav  hAeA, 
Doe  thou  my  weaker  wit  with  uull  'wtpa^t 
Fit  for  this  tume;  and  in  my  feeble  haA 
Kindle  fresh  sparks  of  that  immortall  fat 
Which  learned  minds  inflameth  withdflB* 
Of    heavenly  things :    for  who  but  ^ 

alone. 
That  art  ybome  of  heaven  and  hnvo^ 

sire, 
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I   tell   things  doen  in  heaven  so  long 

ygone, 
Parre  past  memory  of  man  that  may  be 

knowne  ? 

Ill 

w,  at  the  time  that  was  before  agreed, 

i  gods  assembled  all  on  Arlo  hill; 

well  those  that  are  sprung  of  heavenly 

seed, 
those  that  all  the  other  world  doe  fill, 
i  rule  both  sea  and  land  unto  their  will: 
ely  th'  inf email  powers  might  not  ap- 

peare; 
nrell  for  horror  of  their  count'naunce  ill, 
for  th'  unruly  fiends  which  they  did 

feare ; 
t  Pluto  and  Proserpina  were    present 

there. 

IV 

id  thither  also  came  all  other  creatures, 
hat-ever  life  or  motion  doe  retaine, 
tcor4iug  to  their  sundry  kinds  of  fea- 
tures; 
At  Arlo  scarsly  could  them  all  containe; 
full  they  filled  every  hill  and  plaine: 
d  had   not   Natures  sergeant   (that  is 

Order) 
em  well  disposed  by  his  busie  paine, 
d  raunged  farre  abroad  in  every  border, 
ey  would  have  caused  much  confusion 
and  disorder. 


en  forth  issewed  (great  goddesse)  great 

Daiue  Nature, 
th  g^)odly  port  and  gracious  majesty. 
Jig  far  greater  and  more  tall  of  stature 
en  any  of  the  gods  or  powers  on  hie: 
t  certes  by  her  face  and  physnomy, 
lether  she  man  or  woman  inly  were, 
it  could  not  any  creature  well  descry: 
•,   witli    a   vcile    that    wimpled    every 

where, 
r  head  and  face  was  hid,  that  mote  to 

none  appeare. 

VI 

it,  some  doe  say,  was  so  by  skill  devized, 

hide  the  terror  of  her  uncouth  hew 

>m  mortall   eyes,   that  should   be  sore 

agrized ; 
*  that  her  face  did  like  a  lion  shew, 
it  eye  of  wight  could  not  indure  to  view: 


But  others  tell  that  it  so  beautious  was, 
And  round  about  such  beames  of  splendor 

threw. 
That  it  the  sunne  a  thousand  times  did 

pass, 
Ne  could  be  scene,  but  like  an  image  in  a 

glass. 

vn 

That  well  may  seemen  true:  for  well  I 

weene 
That  this  same  day,  when  she  on  Arlo  sat. 
Her  garment  was  so  bright  and  wondrous 

sheene. 
That  my  fraile  wit  cannot  devize  to  what 
It  to  compare,  nor  finde  like  stuff e  to  that: 
As  those  three  sacred  saints,  though  else 

most  wise. 
Yet  on  Mount  Thabor  quite  their  wits  for- 

gat. 
When  they  their  glorious  Lord  in  strange 

disguise 
Tnuisflgur'dsawe;  hisgarmentasodiddaie 

theur  eyes. 

vin 

In  a  fayre  plaine  upon  an  equal!  hill 
She  placed  was  in  a  pavilion; 
Not  such  as  craftes-men  by  their  idle  skill 
Are  wont  for  princes  states  to  fashion: 
But  th'  Earth  her  self,  of  her  owne  motion. 
Out  of  her  fruitfuU  bosome  made  to  growe 
Most  dainty  trees,  that,  shooting  up  anon, 
Did  seeme  to  bow   their  bloosming  heads 

full  lowe. 
For  homage  unto  her,  and  like  a  throne  did 

shew. 

DC 

So  hard  it  is  for  any  living  wight 
All  her  array  and  vestiments  to  tell, 
That  old  Dan  Gre£frey  (in  whose  gentle 

spright. 
The  pore  well  head  of  poesie  did  dwell) 
In  his  Foules  Parley  durst  not  with  it  mel. 
But  it  transferd  to  Alane,  who  he  thought 
Had  iu  his  Plaint  of  Kinde  describ'd  it  well : 
Which  who  will  read  set  forth  so  as  it 

ought, 
Gk>  seek  he  out  that  Alane  where  he  may 

be  sought. 


And  all  the  earth  fxa  nndemeath  her  f  eete 
Was  dight  with  flo  wresy  that  yolniituy  grew 
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Out  of  the  ground,  aiul  sent  forth  odours 

swett; 
Tenne  thousand  mores  of  sondrr  sent  and 

hew, 
That  might  delight  the  smell,  or  please  the 

view; 
The  which  the  nvmphes  from  all  the  brooks 

thereby 
Had  rnithered,  which  thev  at  her  foot-stoole 

threw ; 
That  richer  seem*d  then  any  tapestry, 
That  princes  bowres  adome  with  painted 

imagery. 

XI 

And  Mole    himselfe,  to   honour   her  the 

more, 
Did  deck  himself  in  freshest  faire  attire, 
And  his  high  head,  that  seemeth  alwaies 

hore 
With  hanlned  frosts  of  former  winters  ire, 
He  wicli  an  oaken  girlond  now  did  tire, 
As  if  the  love  of  some  new  nymph  late 

so  one 
Had  in  liim  kindled  youthful!  fresh  desire. 
And  made  him  change  bis  gray  attire  to 

greenc: 
Ah,  gentlf  ^lole  !  such  joyance  hath  thee 

well  besecne. 

XII 

Was  never  so  great  jovance  since  the  day 
Tliat  all  the  criids  whylome  assembled  were 
On  Hieii.iis  hill  in  their  divine  array. 
To  celebrate  the  s«3lemne  bridall  cheare 
Twixt   Pelcus   and   Dame  Thetis  pointed 

there; 
Where    Phcebus   self,  that   god  of    poets 

bight. 
They  say  did  sing  the  spoosall  hymne  full 

clet-re. 
That  all  the  gods  were  ravisht  with  de- 

.  ligbt 
Of   his  celestiall  song,  and  mosicks  won- 
drous might. 

xin 

This  great  grandmother  of  all  creatures 

bred. 
Great  Nature,  ever  young  vet  full  of  eld, 
Still  mooving,  yet  unmoved  from  her  sted, 
Unseene  of  any,  yet  of  all  beheld, 
Thns  sitting  in  her  throne,  as  I  have  teld, 
Before  her  came  Dame  Mutabilitie; 
And  being  lowe  before  her  prefence  fekl. 


I 


With  meek  obavsanee  and  hmniliUe, 
Thus  gau  her  plaintif  plea,  with  woras  ti 
amplitie: 

XIV 

*  To  thee,  O  greatest  ffoddesse,  onely  grei^ 
An  humble  suppliant  loe  !  I  lowelyflT, 
Seeking  for  right,  which  I  of  thee  entrat^ 
Who  right  to  all  dost  deale  indifferently, 
Damning  all  wrung  and  tortious  injune, 
Which  any  of  thy  creatures  doe  to  other 
(Oppressing  them  with  power,  uneqmlly) 
Sith  of  them  all  thou  art  the  eaoall  motiffi 
And  knit  test  each  to  each,  as  nrother  lott 

brother. 

XV 

*  To  thee  therefore  of  this  nme  Jove  I 

plaine, 
And  of  his  fellow  gods  that  faine  to  be. 
That  challenge  to  themselves  the  wholi 

worlds  raigfn; 
Of  which  the  greatest  part  is  doe  to  mt, 
And  heaven  it  selfe  by  heritage  in  fee: 
For  heaven   and  earth  I   both   alike  do 

dee  me, 
Sith  heaven  and  earth  are  both  alike  to 

thee; 
And  gods  no  more  then  men  thoo  doetf 

esteeme: 
For  even  the  gods  to  thee,  as  men  to  gA 

do  seeme. 

X\l 

'  Then  weigh,  O  soveraigne  goddesRi  kf 

what  right 
These  gods  do  claime  the  worlds  vhab 

soverainty, 
And  that  is  onclv  dew  unto  thr  misht 
Arrogate  to  themselves  ambitiously: 
As  for  the  gods  owne  principality, 
Which  Jove  usnrpes  nn jastly,  that  to  ba 
My  heritage,  Jove*s  self  cannot  deny, 
From  my  great  ?randsire  Titan  onto  mee 
Deriv'd  W  dew  descent;  ai  ia  well  knovci 


to  thee. 


X\TI 


*  Yet  mauger  Jove,  and  all  his  gods  beA 
I  doe  possesse  the  worlds  most  ngiuast; 
As,  if  ye  please  it  into  parts  diyide. 
And  every  parts  inholders  to  cuniCBtt 
Shall  to  your  eves  appeare  ineontinRit 
And  first",  the  fjarth  (great  mother  off  viB) 
That  only  seems  immoT'd  and 
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.  unto  Mutability  not  thrall, 
is  she  changed   in  part,  and  eeke  in 
geuerall. 

X\7II 

r   all   that   from   her   springs,   and   is 

ybredde, 
y-ever  fayre  it  flourish  for  a  time, 
see  we  soone  decay;  and,  being  dead, 
tume  again  unto  their  earthly  slime: 
,  out  of  their  decay  and  mortall  crime, 
daily  see  new  creatures  to  arize, 
I  of  their  winter  spring  another  prime, 
ike  in  forme,  and  changed  by  strange 

disguise; 
turne  they  still  about,  and  change  in 

restlesse  wise. 

XIX 

1  for  her  tenants,  that  is,  man  and  beasts, 
I  beasts  we  daily  see  massacred  dy, 
thralls  and  vassals  unto  mens  beheasts: 
I  men  themselves  doe  change  continually, 
m  youth  to  eld,  from  wealth  to  poverty, 
m  good  to  bad,  from  bad  to  worst  of  all: 
doe  their  bodies  only  flit  and  fly; 
eeke  their  minds  (which  they  immortall 

call) 
I  change  and  vary  thoughts,  as  new  oc- 
casions fall. 

XX 

is  the  water  in  more  constant  case ; 
2ther  those  same  on  high,  or  these  be- 

lowe. 

th*  ocean  moveth  stil  from  place  to  place ; 

every  river  still  doth  ebbe  and  flowe: 

my  lake,  that  seems  most  still  and  slowe, 

poole  so  small,  that  can  his  smoothnesse 

holde, 
;n  any  winde  doth  under  heaven  blowe ; 
h  which  the  clouds  are  also  tost  and 

roU'd; 
'   like   great  hills;   and   streight,  like 

sluces,  them  unfold. 

XXI 

likewise  are  all  watry  living  wights 
tost  and  turned  with  coiitinuall  change, 
er  abyding  in  their  stedfast  plights, 
fish,  still  floting,  doe  at  randon  range, 
never  rest,  but  evermore  exchange 
T  dwelling  places,  as  the  streames  them 

Carrie : 

e  the  watry  foules  a  certaine  grange 


Wherein  to  rest,  ne  in  one  stead  do  tarry; 
But  flitting  still  doe  file,  and  still  their 
places  vary. 

xxn 

'Next  is  the  ayre:  which  who  feeles  not 

by  sense 
(For  of  all  sense  it  is  the  middle  meane) 
To  flit  still  ?  and,  with  subtill  influence 
Of  his  thin  spirit,  all  creatures  to  main- 

taine 
In  state  of  life  ?  O  weake  life !  that  does 

leane 
On  thing  so  tickle  as  th'  unsteady  ayre; 
Which  every  howre  is  changed,  and  altred 

cleane 
With  every  blast  that  bloweth  fowle  or 

faire: 
The  faire  doth  it  prolong;  the  fowle  doth 

it  impaire. 

xxni 

*  Therein  the  changes  infinite  beholde, 

Which  to  her  creatures  every  minute 
chaunce: 

Now,  boyling  hot:  streight,  friezing  deadly 
cold: 

Now,  faire  sun-shine,  that  makes  all  skip 
and  daunce: 

Streight,  bitter  storms  and  balefidl  coun- 
tenance. 

That  makes  them  all  to  shiver  and  to 
shake: 

Rayne,  hayle,  and  snowe  do  pay  them  sad 
penance. 

And  dreadfuU  thunder-claps  (that  make 
them  quake) 

With  flames  and  flashing  lights  that  thou- 
sand changes  make. 

XXIV 

'Last  is  the  fire:  which,  though  it  live  for 

ever, 
Ne  can  be  quenched  quite,  yet,  every  day, 
Wee  see  his  parts,  so  soone  as  they  do 

sever. 
To  lose  their  heat,  and  shortly  to  decay; 
So   makes   himself   his   owne   consuming 

pray. 
Ne  any  living  creatures  doth  he  breed: 
But  all  that  are  of  others  bredd  doth  slay, 
And  with  their  death  his  cruell  life  dooUi 

feed; 
Nought  leaving,  but  their  barren  asheii 

without  seed. 
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XXV 

'Thus    all    these    fower   (the   which    the 

ground-work  bee 
Of  all  the  world,  and  of  all  living  wights) 
To  thousand  sorts  of  change  we  subject 

see: 
Yet  are  they  changed  (by  other  wondrous 

slights) 
Into    themselves,  and    lose    their    native 

mights: 
The   fire   to  aire,  and  th'  ayre  to  water 

sheere, 
And  water  into  earth:  yet  water  fights 
With  fire,  and  aire  with  earth,  approaching 

neere : 
Yet  all  are  in  one  body,  and  as  one  ap- 

peare. 

xx\l 

*So  in  them  all  raignes  Mutabilitie; 
How-ever  these,  that  gods  themselves  do 

call, 
Of  them  doe  claime  the  rule  and  sover- 

aiutv : 
As  Vesta,  of  the  fire  sethereall; 
Vulcan,  of  this,  with  us  so  usuall; 
Ops,  of  the  earth;  and  Juno,  of  the  ayre; 
Neptune,  of  seas;  and  nymphes,  of  rivers 

all: 
For  all  those  rivers  to  me  subject  are ; 
And  all  the  rest,  which  they  usurp,  be  all 

my  share. 

xxvn 

*  Which  to  approven  true,  as  I  have  told, 
Vouchsafe,  O  goddesse,  to  thy  presence  call 
The  rest  which  doe   the  world  in    being 

hold: 
As  times  and   seasons  of  the  yeare  that 

fall: 
Of  all  the  which  demand  in  generall, 
Or  judge  thy  selfe,  by  verdit  of  thine  eye, 
Whether  to  me  they  are  not  subject  all.' 
Nature  did  yeeld  thereto;  and  by-and-by, 
Bade    Order    call    them    all    before    her 

majesty. 

xx^^II 

So  forth  issew*d  the  seasons  of  the  yeare: 
First,  lusty  Spring,  all  dight  in  leaves  of 

flowres 
That  freshly  budded  and  new  bloosmes  did 

beare 
(In  which  a  thousand  birds  had  built  their 

bowres, 


That  sweetly  simg,  to  call  forth  panu     i)* 
And  in  his  hand  a  javelin  he  ^^^  ^ 
And  on  his  head  (iis  fit  for  wa        m 
A  guilt  engraven  morion  he  dm  w«AiCt 
That,  as  some  did  him  love,  so  othea  dii 
him  feare. 

XXDC 

Then  came  the  jolly  Sommer,  being  digbt 
In  a  thin  silken  cassock  eoloored  meat^ 
Tliat  was  unlvned  all,  to  be  more  1 
And  on  his  head  a  eirlond  well  b 
He  wore,  from  which,  as  he  1 

been, 
The  sweat  did  drop;  and  in  his  hand  be  ban 
A  boa  we  and  shaf  tes,  as  he  in  forrest  greoM 
Had  hunted  late  the  libbard  or  the  bore. 
And  now  would  bathe  his  limbeSyWith 

heated  sore. 

XXX 

Then  came  the  Autumne,all  in  yeHovebd, 
As  thougii  he  joyed  in  his  plentious  stoRi 
Laden  with  fruits  that  made  him  laugh,  foU 

glad 
That  he  had  banisht  hunger,  which  to-lofe 
Had  by  the  belly  oft  him  pinched  soie. 
U]N)n  his  head  a  wreath,  that  was  emt^ 
With  eares  of  come  of  every  sort,  he  boie: 
And  in  his  hand  a  sickle  be  did  holde, 
To  reape  the  ripened  fruits  the  whidi  the 

earth  had  yold. 

XXXI 

lastly  came  Winter,  cloathed  all  in  fritti 
Chattering  his  teeth  for  cold  that  did  bin 

chill, 
Whil'st  on  his  hoary  beaid  his  hretftbdiii 

freese. 
And  the  dull  drops,  that  from  his  fmjM 

bill 
As  from  a  limbeck  did  adown  distiD. 
In  his  right  hand  a  tipped  staffe  he  held. 
With  which  his  feeble  steps  he  s**7^^ 
For  he  was  faint  with  cokl,  and  Weak  with 

eld; 
That  scarse  his  loosed  limbes  he  habkW 

to  weld. 

xxxn 

These,  marching  softly,  thus  in  order  ^^ 
And  after  them  the  monthes  tU  littl 

came:  . 

First,  sturdy  March,  with  brows  foU  f^^ 

bent, 
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med  strongly,  rode  upon  a  ram, 
me  which  uver  Hellespontus  swam: 
his  liaiid  a  s^iade  he  also  hent, 
a  bag  all  sorts  of  seeds  ysame, 
on  the  earth  he  strowed  as  he  went, 
Id  hv.T  womb  with  fruitfull  hope  of 
nourishment. 

xxxm 

ame  fresh  Aprill,  full  of  lustyhed, 
mton  as  <akid  whose  home  new  buds: 
.  bull  he  rode,  the  same  which  led 
,  ilotiug  through  th'  Argolick  finds: 
►rnes  were  gilden  all  with  golden 
studs, 

mished  with  garlonds  goodly  dight 
the  fairest  fiowres  and  freshest  buds 
th'  earth  brings  forth,  and  wet  he 
seem'd  in  sight 

raves,  through  which  he  waded  for 
his  loves  delight. 

XXXIV 

ime  f aire  May,  the  fayrest  mayd  on 

ground, 

a,ll  >^'ith  damties  of  her  seasons  pryde, 

rowing  flowres  out  of  her  lap  around: 

wo  brethrens  shoulders  she  did  ride, 

in  lies  of  Leda;  which  on  eyther  side 

ted  her  like  to  their  soveraine  queene. 

how  all  creatures  laught,  when  her 

they  spider, 

ipt  and  daunc't  as  they  had  ravisht 

beene  ! 

jpid  sclfe  about  her  fluttred  all  in 

greene. 

XXXV 

ter  her  came  jolly  Jime,  arrayd 
»Teene  leaves,  as  lie  a  player  were; 
his  time  he  wrought  as  well  as  playd, 
y  his  plough-yrons  mote  right  well 
appeare: 

crab  lie  rode,  that  him  did  beare 
i rooked  crawling  steps  an  uncouth 
pase, 

ickward  yode,  as  bargemen  wont  to 
fare 

g  their  force  contrary  to  their  face, 
lat  ungracious  crew  which  faiues  de- 
murest grace. 

XXXVI 

ame  hot  July  boyling  like  to  fire, 
11  his  garments  he  had  cast  away: 


Upon  a  lyon  raging  yet  with  ire 
He  boldly  rode,  and  made  him  to  obay: 
It  was  the  beast  that  whylome  did  f orray 
The  NemsBan  forrest,  till  th*  Amphytrionide 
Him  slew,  and  with  his  hide  did  hun  array: 
Behinde  his  back  a  sithe,  and  by  his  side 
Under  his  belt  he  bore  a  sickle  circling  wide. 

xxxvn 

The  sixt  was  August,  being  rich  arrayd 
In  garment  all  of  gold  downe  to  the  g^und: 
Yet  rode  he  not,  but  led  a  lovely  mayd 
Forth  by  the  lilly  hand,  the  which  was 

cround 
With  eares  of  come,  and  full  her  hand  was 

found: 
That  was  the  righteous  yir^  which  of  old 
Liv'd   here  on  earth,    and   plenty  made 

abound; 
But,  after  wrong  was  lov'd  and  justice  solde. 
She  left  th'  unrighteous  world  and  was  to 

heayen  extold. 

xxxvm 

Next  him  September  marched  eeke  on  foote; 
Yet  was  he  heavy  laden  with  the  spoyle 
Of  harvests  riches,  which  he  made  his  boot. 
And  him  enricht  with  bounty  of  tiie  soyle: 
In  his  one  hand,  as  fit  for  harvests  toyle. 
He  held  a  knife-hook;  and  in  th' other  hand 
A  paire  of  waights,  with  which  he  did  as- 

soyle 
Both  more  and  les^e,  where  it  in  doubt  did 

stand. 
And  equall  gave  to  each  as  justice  duly 

scann'd. 

XXXIX 

Then  came  October  full  of  merry  glee: 
For  yet  his  noule  was  totty  of  the  must, 
Which  he  was  treading  in  the  wine-fati 

see, 
And  of  the  joyous  ovle,  whose  eentle  gust 
Made  him  so  frollick  and  so  full  of  lust: 
Upon  a  dreadf  ull  scorpion  he  did  rkLe, 
The  same  which  by  Dianaes  doom  unjust 
Slew  great  Orion:  and  eeke  by  his  side 
He  had  bis  ploughing-thaie  and  coulter 

ready  ^e. 

XL 

Next  was  November;  he  full  ffroaie  and 

fet, 
As  fed  with  lard»  and  that  right  well  might 

•eeme; 
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For  he  had  been  a  fatting  hogs  of  late, 
That  yet  his  browes  with  sweat  did  reek 

and  steem, 
And  yet  the   season  was  full  sharp  and 

breem ; 
In  planting  eeke  he  took  no  small  delight. 
Whereon  he  rode,  not  easie  was  to  deenie; 
For  it  a  dreadful!  centaui*e  was  in  sin^ht, 
The  seed  of  Saturue  and  faire  Nais,  Chiron 

hight. 

XLI 

And  after  him  came  next  the  chill  Decem- 
ber: 

Yet  he,  through  merry  feasting  which  he 
made, 

And  great  bonfires,  did  not  the  cold  remem- 
ber; 

His  Saviours  bii-th  his  mind  so  much  did 
glad: 

Upon  a  shaggy-beanlcd  goat  he  rade, 

The  same  wherewith  Dan  Jove  in  tender 
yearcs. 

They  sjiy,  was  nourisht  by  th'  Idiean  mayd ; 

And  in  his  hand  a  broad  deepc  boawle  he 
boarcs, 

Of  which  he  freely  drinks  an  health  to  all 
his  i)eeres. 

XLII 

Then  came  old  January',  wrapped  well 
In  many  weeds  to  keep  tlio  cold  away; 
Yet  did  he  quake  and  quiver  like  to  quell, 
And  blowe  his  luiyles  to  warnie  them  if  he 

mav: 
For  they  wore  numbd  with  holding  all  the 

Any 
An  hatchet  keene,  with  which   he  felled 

woo<l, 
And  from  the  trees  did  lop  the  ueedlesse 

spray : 
Upon  an   huge  great  earth-pot  steane  he 

stood, 
From  whose  wide  mouth  there  flowed  forth 

the  Komane  iloud. 

XLIII 

And  lastly  came  cold  February,  sitting 
In  an  old  wagon,  for  ho  could  not  ride; 
Drawne  of  two  fishes  for  the  season  fitting, 
Which  through  the  flood  before  did  softly 

slyde 
And  swim  awav:  yet  had  he  by  his  side 
li'iB  plough  and  huruesso   fit  to  till  the 

ground, 


And  tooles  to  prune  the  tieei,  befot  thi 

pride 
Of  hasting  Prime  did  make  them  bngdi 

round. 
So  past  the  twelve  monthB  forth,  and  t 

dew  places  found. 

XLIV 

And  after  these  there  came  the  Dariad 

Night, 


Riding  together  both  with  eqnall 
lie   on 
white: 


Th'  one  on  a  {lalfrey  bi 


I  eqnallpaie, 
•ladcey  tne  c 


otlwr 


But  Night  had  covered  her  nneomelr  fon 
With  a  blacke  veile,  and  held  in  haod  • 

mace, 
On  top  whereof  the  moon  and  stan  wen 

pight. 
And  Sleep  and  Darknesse  round  aboat  did 

trace: 
But  Day  did  beare,  upon  his  scepters  hight, 
The  goodly  sun,  encompost  all  with  beamei 

bright. 

XLV 

Then  came  the  Howres,  faire  daugfaten  of 

high  Jove 
And  timely  Night,  the  which  were  all  n^ 

dewed 
With  wondrous  beauty  fit  to  kindle  lore; 
But  they  were  virgms  all,  and  kve  et- 

chewed. 
That  might  forslack  the  charge  to  them 

fore-shewed 
By  mighty  Jove;  who  did  them  poiten 

make 
Of  heavens  gate  (whence  all  the  godi  ii- 

sued) 
Which  they  did  dayly  watch,  and  nigbtlj 

wake 
By  even  tumes,  ne  ever  did  their  chsxg* 

forsake. 

XLVI 

And  after  all  came  Life,  and  lastly  Deitk: 
Death  with  most  grim  and  grieuyTing* 

scene, 
Yet  is  he  nought  but  parting  of  the  brestk; 
Ne  ought  to  see,  but  uke  a  shade  to  weeMi 
Unbodied,  unsoul'd,  unheard,  nnKene: 
But  Life  was  like  a  faire  young  lusty  boy, 
Such  as  they  f aine  Dan  Cupid  to  have  btenfi 
Full  of  delightf  nil  health  and  lively  joy, 
Deckt  all  with  flowres,  and  wings  of  foU 

fit  to  employ. 
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XLVU 

en  these  were  past,  thus  gan  the  Titan- 

esse: 
I  mighty  mother,  now  be  judge,  and 

say 
ether  in  all  thy  creatures  more  or  lesse 
nge  doth  not  raign  and  beare  the  great- 
est sway: 
who  sees  not  that  Time  on  all  doth 

pray  ? 
times  do  change  and  move  continually: 
tothing  here  long  standeth  in  one  stay: 
Brefore,  this  lower  world  who  can  deny 
to  be  subject  still  to  Mutabilitie  ? ' 

XLVIII 

n  thus  gan  Jove:  <  Right  true  it  is,  that 

these, 
all  things  else  that  under  heaven  dwell, 
chaung'd  of  Time,  who  doth  them  all 

disseise 
)eiug:  but  who  is  it  (to  me  tell) 
t  Time  himselfe  doth  move  and  still 

compell 
£eepe  his  course  ?    Is  not  that  namely 

wee, 
ch  poure  that  vertue  from  our  heavenly 

cell 
b   moves  them  all,   and  makes   them 

changed  be  ? 
hem  we  gods  doe  rule,  and  in  them  also 

thee* 

XLIX 

rhom  thus  Mutability:  *  The  things 
ch  we  see  not  how  they  are  mov'd  and 

swayd 
nay  attribute  to  your  selves  as  kings, 
say  they  by  your  secret   powre  are 

made : 
what  we  see  not,  who  shall  us  per- 

swade  ? 
were  they  so,  as  ye  tliem  faine  to  be, 
'd  by  your  might,  and  ordred  by  your 

ayde; 
what  if  I  can  prove,  that  even  yee 
r  selves  are  likewise  changed,  and  sub- 
ject unto  mee  ? 


1  first,  concerning  her  that  b  the  first, 
1  you,  faire  Cynthia,  whom  so  much  ye 

make 
8  dearest  darling;  she  was  bred  and 

nurst  I 


On  Cynthus  hill,  whence  she  her  name  did 

take: 
Then  is  she  mortaU  borne,  how-so  ye  crake; 
Besides,  her  face  and  comitenance  every 

day 
We  changed  see,  and  smidry  forms  partake, 
Now  homd,  now  round,  now  bright,  now 

brown  and  gray; 
So  that  as  changefuU  <u  the  moone  men  use 

to  say. 

U 

'Next  Mercury,  who  though  he  lesse  ap- 

peare 
To  change  his  hew,  and  alwayes  seeme  as 

one. 
Yet  he  his  course  doth  altar  every  yeare, 
And  is  of  late  far  out  of  order  gone: 
So  Venus  eeke,  that  goodly  paragone. 
Though  faire  all  night,  yet  is  she  darke  all 

day; 
And  Phoebus  self,  who  lightsome  is  alone, 
Yet  is  he  oft  eclipsed  by  the  way. 
And  fUls  the  darkned  world  with  terror 

and  dismay. 

Ln 

<  Now  Mars,  that  valiant  man,  is  changed 

most: 
For  he  some  times  so  far  runs  out  of  square, 
That  he  his  way  doth  seem  quite  to  have 

lost. 
And  cleane  without  his  usuall  sphere  to 

fare; 
That  even  these  star-sazers  stonisht  are 
At  sight  thereof,  and  danme  their  lying 

bookes: 
So  likewise  grim  Sir  Satume  oft  doth  mre 
His  steme  aspect,  and  calme  his  erabbed 

lookes: 
So  many  turning  cranks  these  havei  so 

many  orookes. 

un 

<  But  you,  Dan  Jove,  that  only  oonstant  are. 
And  king  of  all  the  rest,  as  ye  do  elame, 
Are  you  not  subject  eeke  to  this  misfare  ? 
Then  let  me  aske  you  this  withouten  blame: 
Where  were  ye  borne  ?  Some  say  in  Crete 

byname, 
Others  in  ThebeSi  and  others  other-when; 
But  wheresoever  they  oomment  the  samet 
They  all  consent  that  ye  beffotten  were 
And  borne  here  in  thli  worUy  ne  other  ean 

appeare. 
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LIV 

'  Then  are  ye  mortall  borne,  and  thrall  to 

me, 
Unlesse  the  kingdome  of  the  sky  yee  make 
Immortiill  and  uncliangeable  to  be: 
Besides,  that  power  and  vertue  which  ye 

spake, 
That  ye  here  worke,  doth  many  changes 

take, 
And  your  owne  natures  change:  for  each 

of  you. 
That  vertue  have,  or  tliis  or  tliat  to  make, 
Is  check t  and  changed  from  his  nature  trew, 
By  others  opposition  or  obliquid  view. 

LV 

'Besides,  the  sundry  motions  of  your 
spheares. 

So  sundry  waies  and  fashions  as  clerkes 
faine, 

Some  in  sliort  space,  and  some  in  longer 
yeares; 

What  is  the  same  but  alteration  plaine  ? 

Onely  the  starrie  skie  doth  still  remaine: 

Yet  do  the  starrcs  and  signes  therein  still 
move, 

And  even  it  self  is  mov'd,  as  wizards  saine. 

But  all  that  moveth  doth  mutation  love: 

Therefore  both  you  and  them  to  me  I  sub- 
ject prove. 

LVL 

'Then  since  within  this  wide  great  mii- 
verse 

Nothing  doth  firme  and  permanent  appeare, 

But  all  things  tost  and  turned  by  trans- 
verse : 

What  then  should  let,  but  I  aloft  should 
reare 

My  trophce,  and  from  all  the  triumph 
beare  ? 

Now  judge  tlien  (0  thou  greatest  god- 
desse  trew  !) 

According  as  thy  selfe  doest  see  and  heare, 

And  unto  me  addoom  that  is  my  dew; 

That  is  the  rule  of  all,  all  being  ruFd  by 
you.* 

Lvn 

So  having  ended,  silence  long  ensewed; 
Ne  Nature  to  or  fro  spake  for  a  space, 
But,  with  firme  eyes  affizt,  the  ground  still 

viewed. 
Meane  while,  all  creatures,  looking  in  her 

face, 


Expecting  th'  end  of  this  so  donbtfuU  cue, 

Dia  hang  in  long  suspence  what  would  es- 
se w. 

To  whether  side  should  faU  the  sovexaigBB 
place: 

At  length,  she,  looking  up  witii  cheare 
view, 

The  silence  brake,  and  gave  her  doome  ia 
speeches  few: 

L\Tn 

'  I  well  consider  all  that  ye  have  savd, 
And  find  that  all  things  stedfastnesdoe  IniB 
And  changed  be:  yet  being  rightly  wayd, 
They   are    not  changed    from  their  fint 

estate ; 
But  by  their  change  their  being  doe  dihte: 
And    turning    to    themselves    at   kngtk 

againe. 
Doe  worke  their  owne  perfection  so  bjr&te: 
Then  over  them  Change  doth  not  mle  ui 

raig^e; 
But   they  raigne  over  Change,  and  do6 

their  states  maintaine. 

LIX 

'Cease    therefore,    daughter,   further  to 

aspire. 
And  thee  content  thus  to  be  ml'd  bv  xne: 
For  thy  decay  thou  seekst  by  thy  desire: 
But  time  shall  come  that  all  shall  changed 

bee. 
And    from    thenceforth    none    no  nxM 

change  shall  see.' 
So  was  the  Titaness  put  downe  and  whist, 
And  Jove  confirmed  m  his  imperiall  flee. 
Then  was  that  whole  assembly  quite  dii- 

mist. 
And  Natur's  selfe  did  vanish,  whither  no 

man  wist. 


The  VIII.  CANTO,  unperfite 

I 

When  I  bethinke  me  on  that  speedi  irlgi^ 

eare 
Of  Mutability,  and  well  it  way, 
Me  seemes,  that  though  she  all  nnwoi^ 

were 
Of  the  heav'ns  rule,  yet,  Teiy  sooth  to  afi 
In  all  things  else  she  beares  the  gnttert 

sway: 
Which  makes  me  loath  this  state  of  liif 

tickle, 
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And  love  of  things  so  value  to  cast  away; 
Whose  flowring  pride,  so  fading  and  so 

fickle, 
Bhort  Time  shall  soon  cut  down  with  his 

consuming  sickle. 


II 


Xhen  gin  I  thinke  on  that  which  Nature 

sayd, 
Of  that  same  time  when  no  more  change 

shall  be, 


But  stedfast  rest  of  all  things,  firmely 
stayd 

Upon  the  pillonrs  of  eternity, 

That  is  contrayr  to  Mutabihtie: 

For  all  that  moveth  doth  in  change  de- 
light: 

But  thence-forth  all  shall  rest  eternally 

With  Him  that  is  the  God  of  Sabbaoth 
hight: 

O  that  great  Sabbaoth  Grod  giaunt  me  that 
Sabaoths  sight  I 
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TO    THE    RIGHT    HONORABLE    AND    VERTUOUS    LADY    HELENA    MAR- 
QUESSE OF  NORTH-HAMPTON 


I  HAVE  the  rather  presumed  humbly  to 
offer  unto  your  Honour  the  dedication  of 
this  little  i)oemc,  for  that  the  noble  and  ver- 
tuous  gentlewoman  of  whom  it  is  written 
was  by  match  neere  alied,  and  in  affection 
greatly  devoted  unto  your  Ladiship.  The 
occasion  why  I  wrote  the  same  was  as  well 
the  great  good  fame  which  I  heard  of  her 
deceassed,  as  the  ])articular  goodwill  which 
I  beare  unto  her  husband  Slaster  Arthur 
Gorges,  a  lover  of  learning  and  vertue, 
whose  house,  as  your  Ladiship  by  manage 
hath  honoured,  so  doe  I  find  the  name  of 
them  by  many  notable  records,  to  be  of  great 
antiquitie  in  this  realme,  and  such  as  have 
ever  borne  themselves  with  honourable  rep- 
utation to  the  w^orld,  and  unspotted  loyal- 
tie  to  their  prince  and  countrey:  besioesy 


so  lineally  are  they  descended  from  the 
Howards,  as  that  the  Lady  Anne  Howard, 
eldest  daughter  to  John  Duke  of  Norfolkey 
was  wife  to  Sir  Edmund,  mother  to  Sir 
Edward,  and  g^randmother  to  Sir  William 
and  Sir  Thomas  Gorges,  Knightes.  And 
therefore  I  doe  assure  my  selfe  that  no 
due  honour  done  to  the  White  Lyon,  but 
will  be  most  gratefull  to  your  Ladiship^ 
whose  husband  and  children  do  so  neerefy 
participate  with  the  blond  of  that  noUe 
family.  So  in  all  dutie  I  reoommende 
this  pamphlet,  and  the  good  aeoeptanoe 
thereof,  to  your  hononraole  favoor  and 
protection.  London,  this  first  of  Jannaria^ 
1591. 

Your  Hononzs  hnmblj  erer, 

£d.8p. 
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[Accord inp^  to  the  usa^e  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  England,  *  this  first  of  Jauuarie, 
ITtOl,'  subscribed  to  the  dedicatory  letter  of 
Daphnaida,  would  read  in  modern  style,  \ii^2 ; 
for  the  civil  year  did  not  begin  till  March  If), 
The  compiler  of  a  calendar  might  head  his  list 
of  the  months  with  January,  for  that  was  by 
long  tradition  the  leader  of  the  astronomical 
year ;  but  a  writer  of  letters  would  date  accord- 
ing to  the  civil  year.  Yet  it  seems  most  unlikely 
that  Spenser  should  have  been  in  London  in 
January,  l.VJ*J.  The  patent  for  his  pension,  one 
main  cause  a])parently  of  his  long  abode  in 
England,  had  been  finally  issued  in  the  pre- 
ceding February;  the  preface  of  Complaints 
refers  to  him  as  already  departed  over  sea, 
and  since  that  volume  was  entered  upon  the 
Stationers'  Kej^ister  in  December,  l.MK),  it  is 
likely  to  have  been  issued  not  more  thtm  a  few 
mouths  later ;  finallv.  the  dedication  of  Colin 
Clout 's  Come  Home  Again  is  dated  from  Kil- 
colman  *  the  '21  of  December,  151)1* — only 
five  days  befon^  '  this  first  of  janiiarie,'  1592. 
That  particular  clash  of  dates,  to  be  sure,  has 
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What  ever  man  he  be,  whose  heavie  minde, 
With  gr'u'iii   of   moumefull  great  inisliap 

()p])rest. 
Fit  matter  for  his  cares  increase  would  iinde: 
Let  reado  the  nifiill  plaint  herein  exprest 
Of  one  (I  weene)  the  wofulst  man  alive, 
Even  sad  Ale  von,  whose  empicrced  brest 
ShariMi  sorrowe  did  in  thousand  peeces  rive. 

But  who  so  else  in  pleasure  flndeth  seuse, 
Or  in  this  wretched  life  dooth  take  delight, 
Let  him  be  banisht  farre  away  from  hence:  10 
Ne  let  the  Sacred  Sisters  here  be  hight, 
Though  thoy  of  sorrowe  heavilie  can  sing; 
For  even  their  heavie  song  would  breedo 

delight: 
But  here  no  tunes,  save  sobs  and  g^nes, 

shall  ring. 

In  stead  of  them  and  their  sweet  harmonie, 
Let  those  three  Fatall  Sisters,  whose  sad 

hands 
Dog  weave  the  direfull  threds  of  destinie. 
And  in  their  wrath  breake  off  the  vitall  bands, 
Approach   hereto:    and   let  the  dreadful! 

quecne 
Of  darkenes  deepe  come  from  the  Stygian 

strands,  20 

And  grisly  ghosts,  to  heare  this  dolefull 

teene. 


been  explained  by  a  recent  critic  on  the  n» 
position  that  Colin  Clout  *i  Come  Homt  Agm 
celebrates  before  the  fact  a  merely  pnipee' 
tive  return  to  Ireland,  that,  in  other  voidi, 
it  was  written  in  Englauid  and  dated  fna 
Kilcolman  only  by  way  of  fiction.  Ob  tin 
whole,  however,  one  can  more  easily  beHen 
that  in  dating  the  dedication  of  JJa§ikmii 
Spenser  followed  the  Continental  usage,  • 
that  he  or  the  printer  blundered,  tUt,  it 
either  case,  the  date  is  meant  for  New  YetrX 
15*.)],  modem  style,  —  especially  since  tibeladj 
whose  death  the  poem  records  died  in  Asgatk, 
lotK). 

Daphnaida  cannot  pretend  togreatiMi,Tik 
few  of  Spensers  poems  are  more  thoroaplT 
charactcriittio.  Conventional  in  mode,  wOl 
hardly  a  note  of  full  imaginative  oonrietioB,  it 
is  quietly  and  unfailingly  hannoniooi.  Iti 
stanza,  in  which,  by  mere  transpositiaD  of  a 
line,  he  creates  out  of  tlie  orthodox  rhyme  lOfil 
a  form  of  haunting  cadence,  almost  as  beaati- 
f  ul  as  the  stanza  of  *  October,*  would  akM 
raise  it  high  above  the  perfunctory.] 

In  gloomie  evening,  when  the  wearie  inn 
After  his  dayes  long  labour  drew  to  resti 
And  sweatie  st«edes,  now  having  over-nm 
The  compast  skie,  gan  water  in  the  west, 
I   walkt  abroade   to   breath  the  freshing 

ayre 
In  open  fields,  whose  flowring  pride,  opprest 
With  early  frosts,  had  lost  their  hisdk 

faire. 

There  came  imto  my  minde  a  tioablofli 

thought. 
Which  dayly  dooth  my  weaker  wit  poi- 
sesse,  30 

Ne  lets  it  rest,  imtill  it  forth  have  bronght 
Her  long  borne  infant,  fruit  of  heaviaenei 
Which  she  conceived  hath  through  meditip 

tion 
Of  this  worlds  vainnesse  and  lifes  wretched" 

nesse. 
That  yet  my  soule  it  deepely  doth  emptf* 

sion. 

So  as  I  muzed  on  the  misei  ie 
In  which  men  live,  and  I  0I:  many  mosfci 
Most  miserable  man,  I  did  espie 
Where  towards  me  a  sory  vright  did  costi 
Clad  all  in  black,  that  mciuming  did  b^ 

wray,  P 

And  Jaakob  staffe  in  hand  deTontly  cro6t| 
Like  to  some   pilgrim  came  fnnn  fui* 

away. 
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Us  carelesse  locks,  uncombed  and  unshome, 
[ong  long  adowne,  and  bearde  all  over- 

growne, 
*hat  well  he  seemd  to  be  sum  wight  for- 

lorne : 
^owne  to  the  earth  his  heavie  eyes  were 

throwne 
IS  loathing  light;  and  ever  as  he  went, 
[e  sighed  soft,  and  inly  dcepe  did  grone, 
iS  if  his  heart  in  peeces  would  have  rent. 

.pproaching  nigh,  his  face  I  vewed  nere,  50 
.nd  by  the  seuiblant  of  his  countenance 
[e  seenid  I  had  his  person  scene  elsewhere, 
[ost  like  Alcyoii  seeming  at  a  glaunce; 
Icyon  he,  the  jollie  shepheard  swaine, 
hat  wont  full  merrilie  to  pipe  and  dauuce, 
nd  fill  with  pleasance  every  wood  and 
plame. 

et  hjilfe  in  doubt  because  of  his  disguize, 
softlie  sayd,  '  A  Icyon! '   Therewithal! 
[e  lookt  aside  as  in  disdainefull  wise, 
et  stayed  not:  till  I  againe  did  call.        60 
'hen  turning  back,  lie  saide  with   hollow 

somid, 
WTio  is  it  that  dooth  name  me,  wofull 

tlirall, 
'he  wretchedst  man  that  treades  this  day 

on  ground?  * 

3ne   whome   like   wofulnesse,   impressed 

dee[)e, 
'ath  made  fit  mate  thy  wretched  case  to 

lieare, 
nd  given  like  cause  with  thee  to  waile  and 

weejie: 
riefe  findes  some  ease  by  him  that  like 

does  beare. 
hen  stay,  Aleyon,  gentle  sbepheard,  stay,  * 
uoth  I,  *  till  thou  have  to  my  trustie  eare 
ommittcd  what  thee  dooth  so  ill  apay.'  70 

ZJease,  foolish  man,*  saide  he  halfe  wroth- 

fully, 
To  seeke  to  heare  that  which  cannot  be 

told: 
or  the  huge  anguish,  which  dooth  multiply 
ly  dying  paines,  no  tongue  can  well  unfold: 
e  doo  I  care  that  any  should  bemone 
[y  hard  mishap,  or  any  wcepe  that  would, 
ut  seeke  alone  to  weei>c,  and  dye  alone.* 

Then  be  it  so,'  quoth  I,  *  that  thou  art  bent 
o  die  alone,  unpitied,  unplained; 


Yet  ere  thou  die,  it  were  convenient         80 

To  tell  the  cause  which  thee  theretoo  con- 
strained. 

Least  that  the  world  thee  dead  accuse  of 
guilt. 

And  say,  when  thou  of  none  shalt  be  main- 
tained, 

That  thou  for  secret  crime  thy  blood  hast 
spilt.* 

*  Who  life  dooes  loath,  and  longs  to  bee 

unbound 
From  the  strong  shackles  of  fraile  flesh,' 
quoth  he, 

*  Nought  cares  at  all  what  they  that  live  on 

ground 
Deeme  the  occasion  of  his  death  to  bee : 
Rather  desires  to  be  forgotten  quight, 
Thau  question  made  of  his  calamitie;         90 
For  harts  deep  sorrow  hates  both  life  and 

light. 

<  Yet  since  so  much  thou  seemst  to  rue  my 

griefe. 
And  carest  for  one  that  for  himselfe  cares 

nought, 
(Signe  of  thy  love,  though  nought  for  my 

reliefe: 
For  my  reliefe  exceedeth  living  thought,) 
I  will  to  thee  this  heavie  case  relate. 
Then  barken  well  till  it  to  ende  be  brought, 
For  never  didst  thou  heare  more  haplesse 

fate. 

*  Whilome  I  usde  (as  thou  right  well  doest 

know) 
My  little    fiocke    on  westeme  downes  to 

keepe,  xoo 

Not  far  from  whence  Sabrinaes  streame 

doth  flow, 
And  flowrie  bancks  with  silver  liquor  steepe: 
Nought  carde  I  then  for  worldly  change  or 

chaunce. 
For  all  my  joy  was  on  my  gentle  sheepe. 
And  to  my  pype  to  caroU  and  to  daunce. 

*  It  there  befell,  as  I  the  fields  did  range 
Fearelesse  and  free,  a  faire  young  Lionesse, 
White  as  the  native  rose  before  the  chaunge 
Which  Venus  blood  did  in  her  leaves  im- 

presse, 
I  spied  playing  on  the  gprassie  playne       no 
Her  youthfull  sports  and  kindlie  wanton- 

nesse. 
That  did  all  other  beasts  in  beawtie  staine. 
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*  Much  was  I  moved  at  so  goodly  sight, 
Whose  like  before  mine  eye  had  seldome 

scene, 
And  gan  to  cast  how  I  her  compasse  might, 
And  bring  to  luind,  that  yet  had  never  beene: 
So  well  I  wrought  with  mildnes  and  with 

|)aine, 
Tliat  I  her  caught  disiK)rtiiig  on  the  grene. 
And  brouglit  away  fast  bound  with  silver 

chaiue. 

*  And  afterwanls  I  handled  her  so  fay  re,  120 
That  though  by  kind  shee  stout  and  salvage 

were. 
For  being  borne  an  auncient  lions  haire. 
And  of  the  race  that  all  wild  beastes  do  feare, 
Yet  1  her  fram'd  and  wan  so  to  my  bent. 
That  siiee  became  so  meeke  and  milde  of 

cheare 
As  the  Iciist  lamb  in  all  my  flock  that  went. 

*  For  shoe  in  field,  where  ever  I  did  wend, 
Would  wend  with  me,  and  waito  by  me  all 

dav: 
And  all  tiie  night  that  I  in  watch  did  spend. 
If  cause  roti-uir'd,  or  els  in  sleei)e,  if  nay,  130 
Shee  would  all  night  by  mee  or  watch  or 

sleeiw ; 
And  evermore  when  I  did  slcepe  or  pUy, 
She  of  my  Hock  would  take  full  warie  keepe. 

*  Safe  then  and  safest  were  my  sillie  sheepe, 
Ne  fear'd  the  wolfc,  ne  fcarM  the  wildest 

beast, 
All  were  I  drown'd  incarelesse  quiet  deepe: 
My  lovelie  Lionesse  without  beheast 
So  careful  1  was  for  them  and  for  my  good. 
That  when  I  waked,  neither  most  nor  least 
I  found  miscaried  or  in  plaine  or  wood.    140 

*  Oft  did  the  shepheards,  which  my  hap  did 

heare. 
And  oft  their  lasses,  which  my  luck  envide, 
Daylie  resort  to  me  from  farre  and  ueare. 
To  see  my  Lyonesse,  whose  praises  wide 
Were  spred  abroad;  and  when  her  worth- 

inesse 
Much  greater  than  the  rude  report  they 

tri'de. 
They  her  did  praise,  and  my  good  fortune 

blesse. 

*  Ix)ng  thus  I  joyed  in  my  happinesse, 
And  well  did  hope  my  joy  would  have  no 

end: 


But  oh  !  fond  man !  that  in  worlds  flckb* 
nesse  i|g 

Reposedst  hope,  or  weenedst  her  thy  freod 
That  glories  most  in  mortall  miseries, 
And  daylie  doth  her  chaugefall  camndi 

bend. 
To  make  new  matter  fit  for  tragedies  1 

<  For  whilest  I  was  thns  without  diead  or 

dout, 
A  cruell  Satyre  with  his  murdrons  diit, 
Greedie  of  mischief e,  ranging  all  aboui, 
Gave  her  the  fcitall  wound  of  deadly  smut| 
And  reft  fro  me  my  sweete  companion, 
And  reft  fro  me  my  love,  my  life,  my  hut: 
My  Lyonesse  (ah,  woe  is  mee  !)  is  gon.  id 

'  Out  of  the  world  thus  was  she  reft  awaie, 
Out  of  the  world,  uuworthie  such  a  spoyle; 
And  borne  to  heaven,  for  heavena fitter  pny; 
Much  fitter  than  the  lyon  which  withtqrle 
Alcides  slew,  and  fixt  in  firmament: 
Her  now  I  seek  throughout  this  eaithlifl 

soyle. 
And  seekmg  misse,  and  missing  doe  lament' 

Therewith  he  gan  afresh  to  waile  and  weepe, 
Tliat  I  for  pittie  of  his  heavie  plight  i;b 
Could  not  abstaine  mine  eyes  with  teaies  to 

steepc ; 
But  when  I  saw  the  anguish  of  his  s^righfc 
Some  deale  ahiid,  I  him  bespake  agame: 
'  Certes,  Aleyon,  paiufidl  is  thy  [dight, 
That  it  in  me  breeds  almost  eqnall  paine* 

'  Yet  doth  not  my  dull  wit  well  imdentiiid 
The  riddle  of  thy  loved  Lionesse; 
For  rare  it  seemes  in  reason  to  be  akand, 
That  man,  who  doth  the  whole  worlds  rife 

possesse. 
Should  to  a  beast  his  noble  hart  embaie,  A 
And  be  the  vassall  of  his  vassalesae: 
Therefore  more  plaine  aread  this  donbtfoB 

case.* 

Then  sighing  sore,  <  Daphne  thon  kneveit, 

quoth  he; 
*  She  now  is  dead ' :  ne  more  enduiod  to  si^i 
But  fell  to  ground  for  great  extreamitie; 
That  I,  beholding  it,  with  deepe  diamay 
Was  much  appakl,  and  lightly  him  vpnV' 

Revoked  life,  that  wonld  have  fled  awayi 
All  were  my  self  through  ^{riefe  hk  iti^ 
dreeing. 
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1  gan  I  him  to  comfort  all  my  best,  190 
with  milde  eomisailti  strove  to  mitigate 
stomiie  passion  of  his  troubled  brest: 
he  thereby  w:is  more  cmpassionate ; 
itubbonie  steed,  that  is  with  curb  re- 
strained, 
mies  more  fierce  and  fervent  in  his  gate; 
breaking  foorth  at  last,  thus  deamelie 
plained. 


lat  man  henceforth,  that  breatheth  vi- 

tall  ayro, 
honour  Heaven,  or  heavenlie  powers 

adore, 
ch  so  unjustlie  doc  their  judgments 

share  199 

gst  earthly  wights,  as  to  afAict  so  sore 
innocent  as  those  which  do  trausgresse, 
do  not  span*  the  best  or  fairest  more 
1  worst  or  fowlest,  but  doe  both  op- 

presse  ? 

;his  be  i-ight,  why  did  they  then  create 
world    so    fayre,   sith    fairenesse    is 

neglected  ? 
rhic  be  they  tliemsolves  immaculate, 
irest  things  be  not  by  them  respected  ? 
faire,  shee  pure,  most  faire,  most  pure 

she  was, 
was  by  tlunn  as  thing  impure  rejected: 
shee  in  pui'enesse  heaven  it  self e  did  pas. 

purenesse  and  in  all  celestiall  grace,  an 
:  men  admire  in  good  lie  womankinde, 
did  excell,  and  scjeni'd  of  angels  race, 
iig  on  earth  like  angel  1  new  divinde, 
rn'd  with  wisedome  and  with  chastitie, 
all  tlie  dowries  of  a  noble  mind, 
ch  did  her  bcautic  much  more  beautifie. 

age  hath  bred  (since  fayre  Astrsea  left 
sinfull  world)  more  vertue  in  a  wight, 
when  she  parted  hence,  with  her  she 

reft  220 

it  ho}K3,  and  robd  her  race  of  bountie 

quight: 
1  may  the  shcphcard  lasses  now  lament, 
dubble  losse  by  her  hath  on  them  light, 
oose  both  her  and  l)ounties  ornament. 

let  Elisa,  royall  shepheardesse, 
praises  of  my  parted  love  envy, 
she  hath  praises  in  all  plenteousnesse 
r'd  upon  her,  like  showers  of  Castalji 


By  her  own  shepheaid,  Colin  her  owne 

shepherd,  329 

That  her  with  heavenly  hymnes  doth  deifie, 

Of  rusticke  muse  full  hardly  to  be  betteid. 

*  She  is  the  rose,  the  glorie  of  the  day. 
And  mine  the  primrose  in  the  lowly  shade: 
Mine  ?  ah,  not  mine  I  amisse  I  mine  did  say: 
Not  mine,  but  His  which  mine  awhile  her 

made: 
Mine  to  be  His,  with  Him  to  live  for  ay. 
O  that  so  &ire  a  flower  so  soone  should  rade, 
And  through  untimely  tempest  fall  away ! 

• 

*  She  fell  away  in  her  first  ages  spring, 
Whil'st  yet  her  leafe  was  greene,  and  fresh 

her  rinde,  S40 

And  whil*st  her  braonch  faire  blossomes 

foorth  did  bring. 
She  fell  away  ap^inst  all  course  of  kinde: 
For  age  to  dye  is  right,  but  youth  is  wrong; 
She  fel  away  like  fruit  blowne  downe  with 

winde: 
Weepe,  shepheard,  weepe,  to  make  my  un- 
dersong. 


*  What  hart  so  stony  hard,  but  that  would 

weepe, 
And  poure  foorth  fountaines  of  incessant 

teares? 
What  Timon,  but  would  let  compassioii 

creepe 
Into  his  brest,  and  pierce  his  frosen  eares  ? 
In  stead  of  teares,  whose  brackish  bitter 

well  350 

I  wasted  have,  my  heart  blood  dropping 

weares, 
To  thinke  to  ground  how  that  faire  blossome 

fell. 

*  Tet  fell  she  not  as  one  enforst  to  dye, 
Ne  dyde  with  dread  and  grudging  disooo- 

tent. 
But  as  one  toyld  with  travaUe  downe  doth 

lye. 
So  lay  she  downe,  as  if  to  sleepe  she  went» 
And  closde  her  eyes  with  oarelesse  qnie^ 

nesse; 
The  whiles  soft  death  away  her  spirit  bent. 
And  soule  assoyld  from  sinfull  fleshlinesae* 

<  Tet  ere  that  life  her  lodging  did  forsake. 
She,  all  resolv'd  and  ready  to  remove,     s6i 
Calling  to  me  (ay  me  I)  this  wise  bespaket 
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"  Alcyoii !  ah,  my  first  and  latest  love  ! 

Ah  !  why  does  my  A  ley  on  weepe  and 
luourne, 

And  grieve  my  ghost,  that  ill  mote  him  be- 
hove, 

As  if  to  me  had  chanst  some  evill  toume  ? 

•  •*  I,  since  the  messenger  is  come  for  mee 
That  summons  soiiles  unto  the  hridale  feast 
Of  his  gi*cat  Lord,  must  ueedes  depai't  from 

thee, 
And  straight  obay  his  soveraine  heheast^  270 
Why  should  Alcyon  then  so  sore  lament 
That  I  from  niiserie  shall  be  releast. 
And  freed  from  wretched  long  imprison- 
ment ? 

* "  Our  diiies  are  full  of  dolor  and  disease, 
Our  life  afHieted  with  incessant  paine. 
That  nought  on  earth  may  lessen  or  ap^tease. 
Why  then  slumld  1  desire  here  to  remaine  ? 
Or  why  should  he  that  h)ves  me,  sorie  bee 
For  my  deliverance,  or  at  all  eomplaine 
My  good   to  heare,  and  toward  joyes  to 
see  ?  280 

* "  I  goe,  and  long  desired  have  to  goe, 
I  goe  with  gladnesse  to  my  wished  rest. 
Whereas  no  worlds  sad  care,  nor  wasting 

woe, 
May  come  their  happio  quiet  to  molest, 
But  saints  and  angels  in  celestiii^l  thrones 
Paternally  Him  pniise  that  hath  them  blest; 
There  sliall  I  be  amongst  those  blessed  ones. 

'  "  Yet  ere  I  goe,  a  pledge  I  leave  with  tliee 
Of   the   late   love,   the  which   betwixt  us 

past. 
My  young  Ambrosia ;  in  lieu  of  mee         290 
I^ve  her:    so  shall  osir  love  for  ever  last. 
Thus,  dcare,  adieu !  whom   I   expect  ere 

long.'; 
So  having  said,  away  she  softly  past; 
Weepe,  shepheard,  weepe,  to  make  mine 

undersong. 

m 

*  So  oft  as  I  record  tliose  piercing  words, 
Which  yet  are  deepe  engraven  in  my  brest, 
And  those  last  deadly  accents,  which  like 

swords 
Did  wound  my  heart  and  rend  my  bleeding 

chest. 
With  those  sweet  sugred  speacUes  doo  00m- 

pare 


The  which  my  soule   first  cooqueid  iid 
possest,  pt 

The  first  beginners  of  my  endlesse  cue; 

<  And  when  those  pallid  cheekes  and  1A7 

hew. 
In  which  sad  Death  his  pourtraictuie  bid 

writ, 
And  when  those  hollow  eyes  and  deidly 

view. 
On  which  the  clowde  of  ghastly  night  did 

sit, 
I  match  with  that  sweet  smile  and  dlel^ 

full  brow. 
Which  all  the  world  subdued  unto  it; 
How  happie  was  1  then,  and  wretched  novl 

'  How  happie  was  I,  when  I  saw  her  leade 
The  shepheai-ds  daughters  d^'^^n'^ii^g  in  i 

rownd !  310 

How  tiinily  would  she  trace  and  softlj 

tread 
The    tender    g^sse,   with    rosie  garland 

crownd  ! 
And  when  she  list  advance  her  heamilj 

vovce. 
Both  Nimphs  and  Muses  nigh  she  nidi 

astownd. 
And  flocks  and  shcpheards  caused  to  n* 

Joyce. 

*  But  now,  ye  shepheard  lasses,  who  shall 

lead 
Your  wandring  troupes,  or  sing  your  Tin* 

layes  ? 
Or  who  sliall  dight  your  bowres,  sith  shi  ii 

dead 
That  was  the  lady  of  your  holy  davesf 
Let  now  your  blisse  be  turned  into  bale,  s" 
And  into  plaints  convert  your  joyous jdafMi 
And  with  the  same  fill  every  hill  and  dilfr 

*  Let  bagi)ipe  never  more  be  heard  to  ihriDi 
That  may  allure  the  senses  to  delight; 
Ne  ever  shepheard  sound  his  oatoi  qiuD 
Unto  the  many,  that  provoke  them  BBighk 
To  idle  pleasanoe:  but  let  ghasdiaeaae 
And  drery  horror  dim  the  ohearfoll  ligK 
To  make  the  image  of  true  het^iiiMtt. 


<  Let  birds  be  silent  on  the  naked  spATi  S3> 
And  shady  woods  resound  with  dreaolMl 

yells; 
Let  streaming  floods  their  iMStio 

stay, 
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^'^  parching  drougth  drie  up  the  chrktall 

wells; 
^t  th'  earth  he  barren,  and  bring  foorth 

no  flowres, 
'^i^  th'  ayre  be  fild  with  noyse  of  dolefull 

knells, 
^^    wandring    spirits    walke     untimely 

howres. 

*  And  Nature,  nurse  of  every  living  thing, 
^^t  rest  her  selfe  from  her  lon^  wearinesse, 
And  cease  henceforth  things  kindly  forth 

to  bring, 
^ut  hideous  monsters  full  of  uglinesse;  340 
^or  she  it  is  that  hath  me  done  this  wrou":; 
•N  o  nurse,  but  stepdame  cruell  mercilesse. 
Weepe,   shepheard,   weepe,   to   make   my 

undersong. 

IV 

*  My  litle  flocke,  whom  earst  I  lov'd  so 

well, 
And  wont  to  feede  with  finest  grasse  that 

grew, 
Peede  ye  hencefoorth  on  bitter  astrofell, 
And  stmking  smallage,  and  unsaverie  rew; 
And  wlien  your  mawes  are  with  those  weeds 

corrupted, 
Be  ye  the  pray  of  wolves:  ne  will  I  rew 
That  with  your  carkasses  wild  beasts  be 

glutted.  350 

*  Xe  worse  to  you,  my  sillie  shecpe,  I  pray, 
Ke  sorer  vengeance  wish  on  you  to  fall 
Than    to    my   selfe,   for    whose   confusde 

decay 
To  carelesse  heavens  I  doo  day  lie  call: 
But  heavens  refuse  to  heare  a  wretches  cry; 
And  cruell  Death  doth  scome  to  come  at 

call, 
Or  graunt  his  boone  that  most  desires  to 

dye. 

*  The  good  and  righteous  he  away  doth  take, 
To  plague  th'  unrighteous  which  alive  re- 

maine: 
But  the  ungodly  ones  he  doth  forsake,     360 
By  living  long  to  multiplie  their  paine: 
Els  surely  death  should  be  no  punishment, 
As  the  great  Judge  at  first  did  it  ordaine, 
But  rather  riddance  from  long  languish- 

ment. 

'Therefore  my  Daphne  they  have  tane  away; 
For  worthie  of  a  better  place  was  she: 


But  me  nnworthie  willed  here  to  stay, 
That  with  her  lacke  I  might  torment^  be. 
Sith  then  they  so  have  ordred,  I  will  pay 
Penance  to  her  according  their  decree,    370 
And  to  her  ghost  doo  service  day  by  day. 

*  For  I  will  walke  this  wandring  pilgrimage, 
Throughout  the  world  from  one  to  other 

end, 
And  in  affliction  wast  my  better  age: 
My  bread  shall  be  the  anguish  of  my  nandf 
My  drink  the  teares  which  fro  mine  eyes 

do  raine, 
My  bed  the  ground  that  hardest  I  may  fynd: 
So  will  I  wUfully  increase  my  paine. 

<  And  she,  my  love  that  was,  my  saint  that 

is. 
When    she    beholds    from    her    celestiall 

throne  380 

(In  which  shee  joyeth  in  etemall  blis) 
My  bitter  penance,  will  my  case  bemone, 
And  pitie  me  that  living  thus  doo  die: 
For  heavenly  spirits  have  compassion 
On  mortall  men,  and  rue  their  miserie. 

<  So  when  I  have  with  sorrowe  satisfide 
Th*  importune  Fates,  which  vengeance  on 

me  seeke, 
And  th'  heavens  with  long  languor  paci- 

fide. 
She,  for  pure  pitie  of  my  sufferance  meeke, 
Will  send  for  me ;  for  winch  I  day  lie  long,  390 
And  wi]l  till  then  my  painfull  penance  eeke. 
Weep,  shepheard,  weep,  to  make  my  under 

song. 


*  Hencefoorth  I    hate  what  ever  Nature 

made. 
And  in  her  workmanship  no  pleasure  finder 
For  they  be  all  but  vaine,  and  quickly  fade, 
So  soone  as  on  them  blowes  the  northern 

winde; 
They  tarrie  not,  but  flit  and  fall  away. 
Leaving  behind  them  nought  but  griefe  of 

minde. 
And  mocking  such  as  thinke  they  long  will 

stay. 

*  I  hate  the  heaven,  because  it  doth  with- 

hold 400 

Me  from  my  love,  and  eke  my  love  from 

me; 
I  hate  the  earth,  because  it  is  the  mold 
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"  Alcyon  !  ah,  my  first  and  latest  love  ! 

Ah !  why  docs  my  Alcyon  weepe  and 
inoiirnc, 

And  grieve  my  ghost,  that  ill  mote  him  he- 
hove, 

As  if  to  me  had  chanst  some  evill  toume  ? 

• "  I,  since  the  messenger  is  come  for  meo 
Tliat  summons  soulcs  unto  the  hridale  feast 
Of  his  great  Lord,  nmst  needes  dejKxrt  from 

thee, 
And  stniight  ohay  his  soveraine  hcheast  •  270 
Wiiy  should  Alcyon  thiui  .so  sore  lament 
That  I  from  miserie  shall  be  releast, 
And  frcotl  from  wretched  long  impiisou- 

ment  ? 

*  "  Our  dales  are  full  of  dolor  and  disease, 
Out  life  aftlicted  with  incessant  itame, 
Tliat  nought  on  earth  may  lessen  or  ap|x;ase. 
Why  then  slmuld  1  desire  here  to  remame  ? 
Or  why  should  he  that  loves  me,  sorie  bee 
For  my  deliverance,  or  at  all  complaine 
My  gootl  to  heare,  and  toward  joycs  to 
see  ?  2S0 

* "  I  goe,  and  long  desired  have  to  goe, 
I  goe  with  gladncsse  to  my  wisl^ed  rest. 
Whereas  no  woruls  sad  care,  nor  wasting 

woe. 
May  come  tlieiv  happio  quiet  to  molest, 
Rut  saints  and  an;;cl;i  in  coU'stia'l  thrones 
Paternally  Ilim  piiii-^e  that  hath  them  blest; 
There  shall  1  be  amongst  those  blessed  ones. 

'  "  Yet  ere  I  goe,  a  pledge  I  leave  with  thee 
Of   the    late    love,    the   which   betwixt  us 

pjist. 
My  young  Ambrosin;  in  lieu  of  meo         290 
I^ove  htir:    so  sliall  <»;ir  love  for  ever  last. 

Thus,  deare,  adieu  !  whom   1    expect   ere 

It  J 
ong. 

So  having  said,  away  she  softly  past; 

Weepe,  shcpheaitl,  wccpe,  to  make  mine 

undei'song. 

Ill 

'So  oft  as  I  rocr)Txl  those  piercing  words. 
Which  yet  are  dccpo  engraven  in  my  brest. 
And  those  last  deadly  accents,  which  like 

8  words 
Did  wound  my  heart  and  rend  my  bleeding 

chest, 
With  those  sweet  sugred  speachcs  doo  com- 
pare 


I 


The  which  my  soule  fint  conqnexd 

possest,  301 

The  first  begimiers  of  my  cmdlewe  earc; 

<  And  when  those  pallid  cheekes  and  tAcf 

hew. 
In  which  sad  Death  his  pominietun  bid 

writ. 
And  when  those  hollow  eyes  and  deadly 

view, 
On  which  the  clowde  of  ghastly  nigiit  dii 

sit, 
I  match  with  that  sweet  smile  and  dlet^ 

full  brow, 
Which  all  the  world  subdued  onto  it; 
How  happie  was  I  then,  and  wretched  dov  ! 

<  How  happie  was  I,  when  I  saw  her  kade 
The  sheplieards  daughters  dauncing  in  a 

rownd !  |io 

How  trimly  would  she  trace  and  acftly 

tread 
The    tender    grasse,   with    rosie   gailasd 

ci'ownd  I 
And  when  she  list  adyance  her  hMTcnly 

voyce. 
Both  Nimphs  and  Muses  nigh  she  Did* 

nstownd. 
And  flocks  and  shephcards  eaused  to  re- 

joyce. 

<  But  now,  ye  shephcard  lasses,  who  sball 

lead 
Your  wandring  troupes,  or  sing  your  Tiia* 

layes  ? 
Or  who  shall  dight  your  bowres,  aitb  sIn  > 

dead 
That  was  the  lady  of  your  holy  daveif 
Let  now  your  blisse  be  turned  tuto\)ale,  s» 
And  into  plaints  convert  your  jovous  playcfi 
And  with  the  same  fill  every  hill  and  dak- 

<  Lot  bagiiipe  never  more  be  heard  to  ahiillf 
Tliat  may  allure  the  senses  to  delight; 
Ne  ever  shepheard  sound  his  oaten  qoiD 
Unto  the  many,  that  provoke  them  nught 
To  idle  pleasance:  but  let  ghaatlincaae 
And  drery  horror  dim  the  chearfuU  ligUi 
To  make  the  image  of  true  heavineaae. 

*  Let  birds  be  silent  on  the  naked  spityi  S!" 
And  shady  woods  resoimd  with  dreaofan 

veils; 
Let  streammg  floods  their  hastie  eons** 

stay, 
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parching  drougtli  drie  up  the  christall 

wells; 
th'  earth  be  barren,  and  bring  foorth 

no  flowres, 
.  th*  a}Te  be  fild  with  noyse  of  dolefidl 

knells, 
I    wandriiig    spirits    walke     untimely 

howres. 

id  Nature,  nurse  of  every  living  thing, 
rest  her  selfe  from  her  long  wearinesse, 
I  cease  henceforth  things  kindly  forth 

to  bring, 
hideous  monsters  full  of  uglinesse;  340 
she  it  is  that  hath  me  done  this  wrong; 
Qurse,  but  ste(Miame  cruell  mercilesse. 
;pe,  shepheard,   weepe,   to   make   my 

undersong. 

IV 

'  litle  flocke,  whom  earst  I  lov'd  so 

well, 
wont  to  feede  with  fmest  grasse  that 

grew, 
le  ye  hencefoorth  on  bitter  astrofell, 
stinking  smallage,  and  unsaverie  rew; 
when  vour  mawes  are  with  those  weeds 

corrupted, 
re  the  pray  of  wolves:  ne  will  I  rew 
t  with  your  carkasses  wild  beasts  be 

glutted.  350 

worse  to  you,  my  sillie  sheepe,  I  pray, 
iorer  vengeance  wish  on  you  to  fall 
1    to    my   selfe,    for    whose   confusde 

decay 
arelesse  heavens  I  doo  daylie  call : 
heavens  refuse  to  heare  a  wretches  cry; 
crut'll  Deiith  doth  scorne  to  come  at 

call, 
^unt  his  boone  that  most  desires  to 

dye. 

;  good  and  righteous  he  away  doth  take, 
>lague  th'  unrighteous  wliich  alive  re- 

maine: 
the  ungodly  ones  he  doth  forsake,     360 
iving  long  to  multiplie  their  paine: 
jureiy  death  should  be  no  punishment, 
he  great  Judge  at  first  did  it  ordaine, 
rather  riddance  from  long  languish- 

ment. 

trefore  my  Daphne  they  have  tane  away; 
worthie  of  a  better  place  was  she: 


But  me  nnworthie  willed  here  to  stay, 
That  with  her  lacke  I  might  tormented  be. 
Sith  then  they  so  have  ordred,  I  will  pay 
Penance  to  her  according  their  decree,    370 
And  to  her  ghost  doo  service  day  by  day. 

*  For  I  will  walke  this  wandring  pilg^rimage, 
Throughout  the  world  from  one  to  other 

end, 
And  in  affliction  wast  my  better  age: 
My  bread  shall  be  the  anguish  of  my  mindy 
My  drink  the  teares  which  fro  mine  eyes 

do  raine, 
My  bed  the  ground  that  hardest  I  may  fynd: 
So  will  I  wUf  ully  increase  my  pakie. 

*  And  she,  my  love  that  was,  my  saint  that 

is, 
When    she    beholds    from    her    celestiall 

throne  380 

(In  which  shee  joyeth  in  etemall  blis) 
My  bitter  penance,  will  my  case  bemone. 
And  pitie  me  that  living  thus  doo  die: 
For  heavenly  spirits  have  compassion 
On  mortall  men,  and  rue  their  miserie. 

*  So  when  I  have  with  sorrowe  satisfide 
Th*  importune  Fates,  which  vengeanoe  on 

me  seeke, 
And  th'  heavens  with  long  languor  pad- 
fide. 
She,  for  pure  pitie  of  my  sufferance  meeke, 
Will  send  for  me;  for  which  I  daylie  long,  390 
And  will  till  then  my  painfull  penance  eeke. 
Weep,  shepheard,  weep,  to  make  my  under 
song. 


<  Hencefoorth  I    hate  what  ever  Nature 

made, 
And  in  her  workmanship  no  pleasure  finde: 
For  they  be  all  but  vaine,and  quickly  fade. 
So  soone  as  on  them  blowes  the  northern 

winde; 
They  tarrie  not,  but  fiit  and  fall  away, 
Lea^g  behind  them  nought  bnt  g^h  of 

minde, 
And  mocking  such  as  thinke  they  long  will 

stay. 

*  I  hate  the  heaven,  beoaiise  it  dotli  witb- 
hold  40D 

Me  from  my  lore,  and  eke  mj  lore  froni 
me; 

I  hate  the  earth,  because  it  is  the  mold 
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Of  flesbly  slime  and  fraile  mortalitie; 
I  hate  the  tire,  because  to  nought  it  flyes, 
I  hate  the  ayre,  because  sighes  of  it  bo, 
I  hate  the  sea,  because  it  teai'es  supplyes. 

*  I  hate  the  day,  becfiuse  it  lendcth  light 
To  see  all  things,  and  not  my  love  to  see; 
I  hate  the  darknesse  and  the  drory  night. 
Because   they   breed  sad    balefuluesse  in 

mcc;  410 

I  hate  all  times,  because  all  times  doo  fly 
So  fast  away,  and  may  not  stayed  bee, 
But  as  a  s]>eedie  post  that  passeth  by. 

*  I  hate  to  siKjake,  my  voyce  is  spent  with 

crying: 
I   hate  to  hcare,  lowd  plaints   liave   duld 

mine  oans: 
I  hate  to  t.ist,  for  food  withholds  my  dying: 
I   hate    to  see,  muie  eyes  are  dimd   with 

teares: 
I  liate  to  smell,  no  sweet  on  earth  is  left: 
I   hate   to  feele,  my  flesh  is  numbd  with 

feares: 
So  all  my  senses  from  me  are  bereft.       420 

<I   hate   all   men,   and   shun  all    woman- 
kind c; 
The  one,  boi-ause  as  I  tlioy  Avretched  are, 
The  other,  for  beeaus(i  I  doo  not  flnde 
My  love   with  them,  tluit  wont  to  be  their 

starn' : 
And  life  I  hate,  because  it  will  not  last. 
And   deatli    I    hate,    because    it   life   doth 

marre, 
And  all  I  hate,  that  is  to  come  or  pist. 

*  So  all  the  world,  and  all  in  it  1  hate, 
Because  it  changetli  ever  too  and  fi-o. 
And  never  standrtli  in  one  crrtaine  state,  430 
But  still  unstcMlfast  round  about  doth  goe. 
Like  a  mill  wheflc,  in  midst  of  miserie, 
Driven  with  streames  of  wretchednesse  and 

woe, 
Tliat  dying  lives,  and  living  still  does  dye. 

*  So  doo  I  live,  so  doo  I  daylie  die, 

And  ]>ine  away  in  scU'e-eonsuming  jiaine: 
Sith   she   that  did  my  vitall  jwwres   sup- 

plie, 
And  feeble  spirits  in  their  force  maintaine, 
Is  fetclit  fn>  me,  wliy  serke  I  to  prolong 
1^1  V  wearie  daies  in  dolor  and  disclaine  ?  440 
AVeep,  shrpheard,  weep,  to  make  my  under- 
song. 


VI 

<  Why  doo  I  longer  live  in  lifes  despigfat, 
And  doo  not  dye  then  in  despight  of  death? 
Why  doo  I  longer  see  this  loathgome  ligfat. 
And  doo  in  darknesse  not  abridge  my  bieath, 
Sith  all  my  sorrow  should  have  end  Uienbfi 
And  cares  flnde  quiet  ?  Is  it  so  nneath 
To  leave  this  life,  or  dolorous  to  dye  ? 

<  To  live  I  flnde  it -deadly  dolorous; 

For  life  drawes  care,  and  care  contiiniiJ] 
woo:  4SB 

Therefore  to  dye  must  needes  be  jojeouSi 
And  wishfull  thing  this  sad  life  to  forgoe. 
But  I  must  stay ;  X  may  it  not  amend; 
My  Daphne  hence  departing  bad  me  so; 
She  bad  me  stay,  till  she  for  me  did  send. 

<  Yet,  whilest  I  in  this  wretched  vale  doo 

stay. 
My  wearic  feete  shall  ever  waudring  be, 
That  still  I  may  be  readie  on  my  way, 
When  as  her  messenger  doth  come  fur  me: 
No  will  I  rest  my  feete  for  feeblenesse,  460 
Ne  will  1  rest  ray  liromes  for  fralltie, 
Ne  will  I  rest  mine  eyes  for  hea\'ine8se. 

*  But,  as  the  mother  of  the  gods,  that  songfat 
For  faire  Kuridyce,  her  daughter  deere, 
Throghout  the  world,  with  wofull  faeavie 

thought. 
So  will  1  tiuvcU  whilest  I  tarrie  heere, 
Ne  will  I  lodge,  ne  will  I  ever  lin, 
Ne  when  as  drouping  Titan  draweth  neere 
To  loose  his  tceme,  wiU  I  take  up  my  inne. 

<Ke    sleepe    (the    harbenger   of   wesrie 
wights)  47D 

Shall  ever  liKlgc  upon  mine  ey-lids  more, 
Ne   shall   with   rest  refresh  my  fiuntisg 

sprights. 
Nor  failing  force  to  former  strength  xe- 

storc: 
But  I  will  wake  and  sorrow  all  the  night 
W^ith  Philumene,  my  fortune  to  deplore, 
With  Philumene,  the  partner  of  my  pligbL 

'  And  ever  as  I  see  the  starres  to  fall, 
And  under  ground   to  goe,  to  give  then 

light 
Which  dwell  in  darknes,  I  to  minde  will 

call 
How  my  faire  starre  (that  shinde  on  me  10 

bright)  4* 

Fell  sodaiidy  and  faded  under  gniiuid; 
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lince  whose  departure,  day  is  tumd  to  night, 
Lnd  night  without  a  Venus  starre  is  found. 

But  soone  as  day  doth  shew  his  deawie 
face, 

Lnd  calls  foorth  men  unto  their  toylsome 
trade, 

will  withdraw  me  to  some  darksome  place, 

)r  some  deepe  cave,  or  solitarie  shade ; 

!*here  will  I  sigh  and  sorrow  all  day  long, 

Lnd  the  huge  burden  of  my  cares  imlade. 

V^eep,  shepheard,  weep,  to  make  my  under- 
song. 490 

VII 

Hence  foorth  mine  eyes  shall  never  more 

behold 
^aire  thing  on  earth,  ne  feed  on  false  de- 
light 
>f  ought  that  framed  is  of  mortall  moulde, 
>ith  that  my  fairest  flower  is  faded  quight: 
•*or  all  I  see  is  vaine  and  transitorie, 
^e  will  be  helde  in  anie  stedfast  plight, 
iut  in  a  moment  loose  their  grace  and 
glorie. 

And  ye,  fond  men,  on  Fortunes  wheele  that 
ride, 

)r  in  ought  under  heaven  repose  assurance, 

)e  it  riches,  beautie,  or  honors  pride,       500 

)e  sure  that  they  shall  have  no  long  endur- 
ance, 

Jut  ere  ye  be  aware  will  flit  away; 

i'or  nought  of  them  is  yours,  but  th*  onely 
usance 

)f  a  small  time,  which  none  ascertaine  may. 

And  ye,   true   lovers,  whom   desastrous 

cliaunce 
lath  farro  exiled  from  your  ladies  grace, 
To  mourne  in  sorrow  and  sad  sufferaunce, 
Vhen  ye  doo  heare  me  in  that  desert  place 
lamenting  lowde  my  Daphnes  elegie, 
lelpe  me  to  wayle  my  miserable  case,    510 
Lnd  when  life  parts,  vouchsafe  to  close  mine 

eye. 

And  ye,  more  happie  lovers,  which  enjoy 
]*he  presence  of  your  dearest  loves  delight, 
Vhen  ye  doo  heare  my  sorrowf ull  annoy, 
Tet  pittie  me  in  your  empassiond  sprignt, 
Lnd  thinke  that  such  mishap  as  chaunst  to 

me 
rlay  happen  unto  the  most  happiest  wight; 
Tor  all  mens  states  alike  unstedfast  be. 


<  And  ye,  my  fellow  shepheards,  which  do 

feed 
Your  carelesse  flocks  on  hils    and  open 

plaines,  sao 

With  better  fortune  than  did  me  succeed, 
Remember  yet  my  undeserved  paines; 
And  when  ye  heare  that  I  am  de^d  or  slaine, 
Ijament  my  lot,  and  tell  your  fellow  swaines 
That  sad  Alcyon  dyde  in  lifes  disdaine. 

'And  ye,  faire  damsels,  shepheards  dere 

delights, 
That  with  your  loves  do  their  rude  hearts 

possesse. 
When  as  my  hearse  shall  happen  to  your 

siffhtes, 
Vouchsafe  to  deck  the  same  with  cyparesse; 
And  ever  sprinckle  brackish  teares  among. 
In  pitie  of  my  undeserved  distresse,         531 
The  which  I,  wretch,  endured  have  thus  long. 

*  And  ye,  poore  pilgrims,  that  with  restlesse 
toyle 

Wearie  your  selves  in  wandring  desert 
wayes. 

Till  that  you  come  where  ye  your  vowes 
assovle, 

When  passmg  by  ye  read  these  wof  ull  layes 

On  my  grave  written,  rue  my  Daphnes 
wrong. 

And  mourne  for  me  that  languish  out  my 
dayes. 

Cease,  shepheard,  cease,  and  end  thy  under- 
song.' 


Thus  when  he  ended   had   his  heavie 

plaint,  540 

The  heaviest  plaint  that  ever  I  heard  sonndy 

His  cheekes  wext  pale,  and  sprights  began 

to  faint. 
As  if  againe  he  would  have  fallen  to  ground; 
Which  when  I  saw,  I  rsteppin|^  to  him  light) 
Amooved  him  out  of  his  stonie  swound. 
And  gan  him  to  reoomf  ort  as  I  might. 

But  he  no  waie  recomforted  would  be, 
Nor  suffer  solace  to  approach  him  nie, 
But  casting  up  a  sdeinruU  eie  at  me, 
That  in  his  trannce  I  would  not  let  him 

lie,  5SO 

Did  rend  his  baixe,  and  beat  his  Unbfared 

face, 
As  one  disposed  wilf  nllia  to  die, 
That  I  Mve  giieT'd  to  M«  bii  wzetohed  etia. 
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Tho  when  the  pang  was  somewhat  overpast, 
And  the  outragious  passion  nigh  appeased, 
I  him  desirde,  sith  daie  was  overcast 
And  darke   night   fast  a2)prochcd,   to   be 

ph'ased 
To  tume  aside  unto  my  cabinet, 
And  staie  with  me,  till  he  were  better  eased 
Of  that  strong  stownd  which  him  so  sore 

beset.  560 


But  bj  no  meanes  I  coold  him  win  then^ 

Ne  longer  him  intreate  with  me  to  sUie, 
But  without  taking  leave  he  foorth  did  ne 
With  staggring  pace  mid  dismali  loclcs 

dismay, 
As  if  that  Death  be  in  the  face  had  seeae, 
Or  hellish  hags  had  met  upon  the  way: 
But  what  of  him  became  I  camiot  weene. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  WORTHY  AND  NORLE  KNIGHT  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH, 
CAPTAINE  OF  HER  MAJESTIES  GUARD,  LORD  WARDEIN  OF  THE  STAN- 
NERIES,  AND   LIEUTENANT   OF  THE   COUNTIE  OF  CORNWALL 


Sir,  that  you  may  see  that  I  am  not 
alwaies  ydle  as  yee  tliinke,  though  not 
preatly  well  occupied,  nor  altogither  undu- 
tif nil,  though  not  i)recisely  officious,  I  make 
you  ])resent  of  this  simple  ]>astorall,  im- 
worthie  of  your  higher  conceipt  for  the 
moanease  of  the  stile,  hut  agreeing  with  the 
truth  in  cirounistjince  and  matter.  The 
which  I  hunihly  beseecli  you  to  accept  in 
part  of  jwiiment  of  the  infiniU*.  deht  in  which 
1  acknowledge  my  selfe  hounden  unto  you, 


for  your  singular  favours  and  sniidne  good 
turnes  shewed  to  me  at  my  bite  being  in  Eb^ 
land,  and  with  your  good  countenuiee  pn^ 
tect  against  the  malice  of  eviU  montMii 
which  are  alwaies  wide  open  to  cupe  it 
and  misconstrue  my  simple  meaiuiur>  ^ 
pray  continually  for  vour  happinesie.  rron 
my  house  of  Kilcolman,  the  27  of  De- 
cember, 1591. 

Yours  ever  hnmUji 
£d.&^ 


[Colin  Clout  *s  Come  Home  Again  is  the  record 
of  the  po(>t'8  expedition  to  England  ^vith  Ka- 
leij^h  in  loSO  luid  of  >\'hat  Iio  found  there  at 
court.  It  was  obviously  written  not  long  after 
his  return  to  Kilcolnian  and  scut  to  his  friend 
as  soon  as  done.  About  f«)nr  years  later,  prob- 
ably by  way  of  revision  for  the  press,  he  made 
ch.injjps  inspired  by  intervening  events. 

In  a  pooni  of  such  contont.  it  was  natural 
that  he  Rhould  adopt  his  old  incop^nito  of  the 
Sf-epherd's  CaUndar  and  appear  as  Colin  Clout. 
In  that  character,  he  would  naturally  need  his 
old  friend  and  interlocutor.  Hobbinol,  to  stnrt 
the  dialogue,  and  when  he  came  to  the  theme 
of  court  love-making,  he  could  hardly  fail  to 
sinp:  a  palino<1e  upon  his  old  mistress  Rosalind. 
They  were  set  personages  of  the  fiction.    Tet 


Colin  Clout 's  Com€  Homt  Again  own  littb 
to  the  Calendar ;  for  its  art  is  esMiitiallT  son 
direct.  In  the  earlier  poem  whateTW  facti  cf 
personal  experience  and  opinion  am  to  bt  &• 
cerned  we  see  dimly  and  ambiguously  throi|k 
a  kind  of  luminous  fog :  lore-storj  and  Htn* 
are  altogether  baffling.  In  the  later,  the  itflrr 
is  almost  as  clear  as  a  chronicle,  the  ntin  al- 
most as  direct  and  vivid  as  that  €i  *UothR 
IIubberd*B  Tale.'  Its  pastondism,  ndesd.  ii 
more  a  point  of  view  uum  a  set  diagnaM.  W' 
at  least,  the  mask  is  worn  lightly  and  resMntd 
at  will.  From  the  allegoriau  to  the  Utenl  thi 
style  winds  to  and  fro  flexibly,  mooariSa$  ■■ 
the  poet* 8  memories  take  fonn.  It  is  lnSi  ^ 
run  in  moulds.  Beside  it  the  bsaatisi  ti  ^ 
Calendar  seem  almost  •cadamie.] 
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E  shepheards  boy  (best  knowen  bj  that 

name) 
at  after  Tityrus  first  snng  his  lay, 
ies  of  sweet   love,  without  rebuke  or 

blame, 
;e  (as  his  custome  was)  upon  a  day, 
arming  his  oaten  pipe  unto  his  peres, 
e  shephcard  swaines  that  did  about  him 

play: 
tio  all  the   while,   with  greedie  listfuU 

eares, 
I  stand  astonisht  at  his  curious  skill, 
hartlesse  deare,  dismayd  with  thunders 

sound, 
last  when  as  he  piped  had  his  fill,  10 

rested  him:   and  sitting  then  around, 
5  of  tliose  groomes  (a  jolly  groome  was 

he, 
ever  pii)ed  on  an  oaten  reed, 
I  lov'd  this  shepheard  dearest  in  degree, 
ht  Hobbinol)  gan  thus  to  him  areed. 
i^olin,  my  liefe,  my  life,  how  great  a 

lossc 
I  all  the  shepheards  nation  by  thy  lacke  I 
L    I,  poore   swaine,   of  many,  greatest 

crosse : 
•t,  sith  thy  Muse  first  since  thy  turning 

backc 
s  heard  to  sound  as  she  was  wont  on 

hye,  20 

;t  madn  us  all  so  blessed  and  so  blythe. 
ilcst  tliou  wast  hence,  all  dead  in  dole 

did  lie: 
woods  were  heard  to  waile  full  many 

a  sytlie, 
I  all  their  birds  with  silence  to  com- 

plainc : 
fields  with  faded  flowers  did  seem  to 

mourne, 
[  all  their  flocks   from  feeding  to  re- 

f  raine : 
running  waters  wept  for  thy  retume, 
I  all  their  fish  with  languour  did  lament: 
now  both  woods  and  fields  and  floods 

revive, 
,  thou  art  come,  their  cause  of  meri- 

ment,  30 

t  us,  late  dead,  hast  made  againe  alive, 
were  it  not  too  painfull  to  repeat 
passed  fortunes,  which  to  thee  befell 
hy  late  voyage,  we  thee  would  entreat, 
?  at  thy  leisure  them  to  us  to  telL' 


To  whom  the  shepheard  gently  answered 

thus: 
<  Hobbin,  thou  temptest  me  to  that  I  covet: 
For  of  eood  passed  newly  to  discus, 
By  dubble  usurie  doth  twise  renew  it. 
And  since  I  saw  that  Angels  blessed  eie,  40 
Her  worlds  bright  sun,  her  heavens  fairest 

light. 
My  mind,  full  of  my  thoughts  satietie, 
Doth  feed  on  sweet  contentment  of  that 

sight: 
Since  that  same  day  in  nought  I  take 

delight, 
Ne  feeling  have  in  any  earthly  pleasure, 
But  in  remembrance  of  that  glonous  bright, 
My  lifes  sole  blisse,  my  hearts  eteimll 

threasure. 
Wake  then,  my  pipe  I    my  sleepie  Muse, 

awake  I 
Till  I  have  told  her  praises  lasting  long: 
Hobbin  desires,  thou  maist  it  not  forsake.  $0 
Harke  then,  ye  jolly  shepheards,  to  my  son^.' 
With  that  they  all  gan  throng  about  him 

neare. 
With  hungrie  eares  to  heare  his  harmonie: 
The  whiles  their  flocks,  devoyd  of  dangers 

feare. 
Did  round  about  them  feed  at  libertie. 
*  One  day,'  quoth  he,  <  I  sat  (as  was  mj 

traae) 
Under  the  foote  of  Mole,  that  moxmtaine 

hore. 
Keeping  my  sheepe  amongst  the  cooly  shada 
Of  the  greene  alders  by  the  Mullaes  shore. 
There  a  straunge  shepheard  channst   to 

find  me  out,  60 

Whether  allured  with  my  ^ipes  delight, 
Whose  pleasinfi^  sound  yshnlled  far  abont. 
Or  thither  led  by  chaunce,  I  know  not  right: 
Whom  when  I  asked  from  what  place  he 

came. 
And  how  he  hight,  himselfe  he  did  ycleepe 
The  Shepheard  of  the  Ocean  by  name. 
And  said  he  came  far  from  the  main-flea 

deepe. 
He,  sitting  me  beside  in  that  same  shade. 
Provoked  me  to  plaie  some  pleasant  fit, 
And  when  he  heard  the  n^isicke  which  I 

made,  '.  70 

He  found  himselfe  fall  greil  ly  i^eaad  at  it: 
Yet  nmnlinff  my  pipe,  &  tfeke  in  hond 
My  pipe,  before  that  nrnnled  of  many, 
And  pbud  theron;  (for  well  that  skill  he 

cond) 
Himselfe  as  akilf nil  in  that  art  as  any. 
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He  pip'd,  I  sung,  and  when  he  sung,  I  piped, 
By  cluiungc  of  turnes,  each  making  other 

luery. 
Neither  envying  other,  nor  envied, 
So  piped  we,  untill  we  l)oth  were  weary.' 

Ihere  interrupting  him,  a  bonie  swainc,  80 
That  Cuddy  hight,  him  thus  atweene  be- 
spake: 

*  And  shonhl  it  not  thy  readie  course  re- 

str.iine, 
I  would  reqjiest  thee,  Colin,  for  my  sake, 
To  tell  what  thou  didst  sing,  when  he  did 

plaie : 
For  well  1  weene  it  worth  recounting  was. 
Whether  it  were  some  hymne,  or  morall 

laie, 
Or  carol  made  to  pniise  thy  loved  lasse.' 

*  Nor  of  my  love,  nor  of  my  lasse,'  quoth 

he, 

*  I  then  did  sing,  as  then  occasion  fell: 
For  love  liad  me  forlorne,  forlorne  of  me,  90 
Tliat  made  me  in  that  desiirt  chose  to  dwell. 
But  of  my  river  Bregogs  love  I  soong. 
Which  to  the  shiny  Mulla  he  did  beare, 
And  yet  doth  beare,  and  ever  will,  so  long 
As  water  doth  within  his  bancks  appeare. 

*  Of  fellowship,'  said  then  that  bony  boy, 

*  Record  to  us  that  lovely  lay  againe: 

The  staie  whereof  shall  nought  these  eares 

annoy. 
Who  all  that  Colin  makes  do  covet  faine.' 

*  Heare  then,*  quoth  he,  *  the  tenor  of  my 

tale,  100 

In  sort  as  I  it  to  that  shepheard  told: 
No  leasing  new,  nor  grandams  fable  stale, 
But  auncient  truth  confirm'd  with  credence 

old. 

*  Old  Father  Mole,  (Mole  hight  that  moun- 

tain gniy 
That  walls  the  northside  of  Armulla  dale) 
He  had  a  daughter  fresh  as  floure  of  May, 
Which  gave  that  name  unto  that  pleasant 

vale ; 
Mulla,  the  daughter  of  old  Mole,  so  hight 
The  nimph,  which  of  that  water  course  has 

charge. 
That,  springing  out  of  Mole,  doth  run  downe 

right  no 

To  Buttevant,  where  spreading  forth  at 

large, 
It  giveth  name  onto  tliat  auncient  cittie, 
Which  Kilnemullah  cleped  is  of  old: 
Whose  ragged  mines  breed  great  ruth  and 

pittie 
To  travailers  wLich  it  from  far  behold. 


Full  faine  she  lov'd,  and  was  beWd  fall 

faine 
Of  her  owne  brother  river,  Bregog  lugbt, 
80  hight  because  of  this  deceitfulltramfl 
Which  he  with  Mulla  wrought  to  win  d^ 

light.  119 

But  her  old  sire,  more  carefuU  of  her  good, 
And  meaning  her  much  better  to  prefene, 
Did  thinke  to  match  her  with  the  neighbor 

ilotxl. 
Which  Alio  hight,  Broadwater  called  fun: 
And  wrought  so  well  with  his  contin 

paine. 
That  he  that  river  for  his  daughter  wonae: 
The  dowTc  agreed,  the  day  assigned  pliine, 
The   place  apjioiuted  where  it  should  be 

doone. 
Nath'lesse  the   nymph  her  former  lOdif 

held; 
For  love  will  not  be  drawne,  bat  mnst  lie 

ledde ; 
And  Bregog  did  so  well  her  fancie  weU,  tp 
Tliat  her  good  will  he  got  her  first  to  wedde. 
But,  for  her  father,  sitting  still  on  hie, 
Did  warily  still  watc*h  which  way  she  weflki 
And  eke  from  far  observed,  Mrith  jealoveiei 
Which  way  his  course  the  wanton  Bie^ 

bent. 
Him  to  deceive,  for  all  his  watchfnll  mi^ 
The  wily  lover  did  devise  this  slight: 
First  into  many  parts  his  streame  he  sbir'dt 
That,  whilest  the  one  -wba  watcht,tbfiotlNr 

might 
Passe  imespide  to  meete  her  by  the  wijiMi 
And  then  besides,  those  little  strearaein 

broken 
He  under  groimd  so  closely  did  convayi 
That  of  their  passage  doth  appeare  no  tokn^ 
Till  they  into  the  Mullaes  water  dide. 
So  secretly  did  he  his  love  enioy: 
Yet  not  so  secret,  but  it  was  descride, 
And  told  her  father  by  a  shepheards  boj. 
Who,  wondrous  wroth  for  that  eo  fovle  d^ 

In  great  avenge  did  roll  downe  from  v 

hill 
Huge  mightie  stones,  the  which  eneonditf 

might  9 

His  passage,  and  his  water-courses  tfil 
So  of  a  river,  which  he  was  of  old, 
He  none  was  made,  but  scattrcid  all  ti 

nought, 
And,  lost  emong  those  rocks  into  him  iWi 
Did  lose  his  name:   so  deare  his  hft  hi 

bought.' 
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iThich  having  said,  liim  Thestylis  bespake: 
►w  by  my  life  this  was  a  iiuTy  lay, 
rthie  of  Colin  selfe,  that  did  it  make. 

read  now  eke,  of  friendship  I  thee  pray, 
at  dittie  did  that  other  siie})heard  smg  ? 

I  do  covet  most  the  same  to  heare,    161 
men  use  most  to  covet  forreine  thing.' 
That  shall  I   eke,'  quoth  he,  *to  you 
declare. 

song  was  all  a  lamentable  lay, 
^reat  imkindnesse,  and  of  usage  hard, 
Cynthia,  tlie  Ladie  of  the  Sea, 
ich   from  her  presence  faultlesse  him 

debard. 
I  ever  and  anon,  with  singulfs  rife, 
cryed  out,  to  m.ike  his  imdersong: 
b  !   my  loves  queene,  and  goddesse  of 
my  life,  170 

0  shall  me    pittie,  when  thou  doest  me 

wrong  ?  "  ' 
hen  gan  a  gentle  bonylasse  to  speake, 
t  Marin  hight:  '  Right  well  he  sure  did 

plaine, 
t  could  great  Cynthiaes  sore  displeasure 

breake, 
.  move  to  take  him  to  her  grace  againe. 
tell  on  further,  Colin,  as  befell 
xt  him  and  thee,  that  thee  did  hence 

dissuade.' 
kVhen  thus  our  pipes  we  both  had  wea- 
ried well,' 
th    lie,   *  and  each  an  end   of   singing 

made, 
gan  to  cast  great  lyking  to  my  lore,  180 
.  great  dislyking  to  my  lucklesse  lot, 
t    banisht    had    my   selfe,    like    wight 

fori  ore, 

1  that  waste,  where  I  was  quite  forgot, 
which  to  leave,  thenceforth  he  counseld 

mee, 
neet  for  man  in  whom  was  ought  regard- 
full, 
.  wend  with  him,  his  Cynthia  to  see, 
ose  grace  was  great,  and  bounty  most 

rewardfull: 
ides  her  peerlesse  skill  in  making  well, 
all  the  ornaments  of  wondrous  wit, 
I  as  all  womankynd  did  far  excell,     190 
1  as  the  world  admyr'd  and  praised  it: 
v'hat  with  ho|>e  of  good,  and  hate  of  ill, 
me  |>ers waded  fortli  with  him  to  fare; 
ght  tooke  I  with  me,  but  mine  oaten 

quill: 
.11  needments  else  need   shepheard   to 
prepare. 


So  to  the  sea  we  came ;  the  sea  ?  that  is 
A  world  of  waters  heaped  up  on  hie, 
Rolling  like  mountaines  in  wide  wildernesse, 
Horrible,  hideous,  roaring  with  hoarse  crie.' 

*  And  is  the  sea,'  quoth  Coridon,  *  so  fear- 

full  ? '  200 

*  Fearful  much  more,'  quoth   he,  *  then 

hart  can  fear: 
Thousand  wyld  beasts  with  deep  mouthes 

gaping  direfull 
Theriu  stil  wait  poorer  passengers  to  teare. 
Who  life  doth  loath,  and  long^  death  to 

behold. 
Before  he  die,  alreadie  dead  with  feare, 
And  yet  would  live  with  heart  halfe  stonie 

cold, 
Let  hun  to  sea,  and  he  shall  see  it  there. 
And  yet  as  ghastly  dreadfull  as  it  seemes, 
Bold  men,  presuming  life  for  gaine  to  sell, 
Dare  tempt  tliat  gulf,  and  in  those  wandring 

stremes  2 10 

Seek  waies  miknowne,  waies  leading  down 

to  hell. 
For  as  we  stood  there  waiting  on  the  strond, 
Cehold  !  an  huge  great  vessell  to  us  came, 
Dauncing  upon  the  waters  back  to  lond. 
As  if  it  scornd  the  daunger  of  the  same ; 
Yet  was  it  but  a  wooden  frame  and  fraile, 
Glewed  togither  with  some  subtile  matter, 
Yet  had  it  amies  and  wings,  and  head  and 

taile, 
And  life  to  move  it  selfe  upon  the  water. 
Strange  thing,  how  bold  and  swift  the  mon- 
ster was,  a  20 
That  neither  car'd  for  wynd,  nor  haile,  nor 

raine. 
Nor  swelling  waves,  but  thorough  them  did 

passe 
So  proudly  that  she  made  them  roare  againe ! 
The  same  aboord  us  gently  did  receave. 
And  without  harme  us  farre  away  did  beare, 
So  farre  that  land,  our  mother,  us  did  leave, 
And  nought  but  sea  and  heaven  to  us  ap- 

peare. 
Then  hartlesse  quite  and  full  of  inward 

feare, 
That  shepheard  I  besought  to  me  to  tell, 
Under  what  skie,  or  in  what  world  we 

were,  ajo 

In  which  I  saw  no  living  people  dwell. 
Who  me  recomforting  all  that  he  might, 
Told  me  that  that  same  was  the  regiment 
Of  a  great  shepheardesse,   that  Cynthia 

night, 
His  liege,  his  ladie,  and  his  lifes  regent. 
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"  If  then/'  quoth  I,  "  a  shephcardesse  she 

bee, 
Where  be  the  fl(x*kes  and  beards,  which  she 

doth  keep  ? 
And  where  may  I  the  hills  and  pastures 

see, 
On  which  she  useth  for  to  feed  her  sheepe  ?  '* 
"  These  be  the  hills,"  quoth  he,  "  the  surges 

hie,  240 

On  which  fairc  Cynthia  her  heards  doth 

feed : 
Her  heards  be  thousand  iishes,  with  their 

trie, 
Which  hi  the  bosome  of  the  billowes  breed. 
Of  them  the  shepheard  which  liath  charge 

in  chief 
Is  Triton  blowing  loud  his  wreathed  home : 
At  sound  whereof,  they  all  for  their  relief 
Wend  too  and  fro  at  evening  and  at  morue. 
And  Proteus  eke  with  hun  docs  drive  his 

heard 
Of  stinkhig  scales  and  porcpisces  together. 
With    hoary  head    and    deawy    dropping 

bt^ai-d,  250 

CouipcUhig  them  which  way  he  list,  and 

whether. 
And  I  among  the  rest,  of  many  least, 
Have  in  the  ocean  cliarge  to  me  assignd: 
Wliere  I  will  live  or  die  at  her  behcast. 
And  serve  and  honour  her  with  faithfull 

mind. 
Besides,  an  hundred  nymphs,  all  heavenly 

borne, 
And  of  immortall  race,  doo  still  attend 
To  wash  faire  Cynthiaes  sheep,  when  they 

be  shome, 
And  fold  them  up,  when  they  have  made 

an  end. 
Those  be  the  shepheards  which  my  Cyntliia 

serve  260 

At  sea,  beside  a  thousand  moe  at  land: 
For  land  and  sea  my  Cynthia  doth  deserve 
To  have  in  her  commandemcnt  at  hand.*' 
Thereat   I  wondred   much,  till,  wondring 

more 
And  more,  at  length  we  land  far  ofp  de- 

scryde: 
Which  sight  much  gladed  me;  for  much 

afore 
I  feard  least  land  we  never  should  have 

eyde: 
Thereto  our  ship  her  course  directly  bent, 
As  if  the  way  she  perfectly  had  knowne. 
We  Lunday  passe;  by  that  same  name  is 

nient  ajo 


An    island    which   the  first  to  west  ym 

showne. 

From  thence  another  world  of  laud  wekead, 
Floting  amid  the  sea  iu  jeopardie, 
And  round  about  with  mightie  white  loeki 

hemd, 
Against  tlie  seas  encrochinc  cnieltie. 
Those  same,  the  shephearu  told  me,  wrn 

the  fields 
In  which  Dame  Cynthia  her  Uuidheaidsfed, 
Faire   goodly   fields,  then  which  Armulli 

yields 
Xone  fairer,  nor  more  f niitfull  to  be  led. 
The  first  to  which  we  nigh  approched  WIS2S0 
An  high  headland  thrust  far  into  the  sea, 
Like  to  an  home,  whereof  the  name  it  has, 
Yet  seemed  to  l)e  a  goodly  pleasant  lea: 
There  did  a  loftie  mount  at  first  us  greet, 
Which  did  a  stately  heape  of  stones  upiearp, 
That  seeind  amid  the  surges  for  to  fleet, 
Much  greatL'r  then  lliat  frame  which  us  did 

bcare: 
There  did  our  ship  her  fruitfull  wombe  un- 
lade, 
And  put  us  all  ashore  on  Cynthiaa  land.' 
'What  land   is  that  thou  rneanst,' then 

Cuddy  sayd,  v/a 

'And   is    there   other,   then    whereon  we 

stand  ?  ' 

<  Ah  !  C  uddy,'  then  qaoth  Colin,  <  tiuns  a 

fon, 
Tliat  hast  not  seene  least  part  of  Nttuxec 

worke : 
Much  more  there  is  unkend  then  thondoeit 

kon. 
And  much  more  that  does  from  mens  knov- 

ledge  lurke. 
For  tliat  same  land  much  larger  is  then  tius* 
And  other  men  and  beaatB  and  biids  doth 

feed: 
There  fnutfull  come,  faire  trees,  frediberih 

age  is, 
And  all  things  else  that  living  creature* 

need. 
Besides  most  goodly  rivers  there  appetre,iw 
No  whit  inferioiir  to  thy  Funohins  pfiiwi 
Or  unto  Alio  or  to  Mulla  cleate: 
Nought  hast  thou,  foolish  boy,  seene  is  thy 

dales.' 

<  But  if  that  land  be  there/  qnoth  he,  *ai 

here, 
And  is  theyr  heayen  likewise  there  all  ooe  ? 
And  if  like  heaven,  be  heavenly  graces  the i«t 
Like  as  in  this  same  wor'.d  where  we  du 

wone  ? ' 
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toth  heaven  and  heavenly  graces  do 

much  more,* 
.  he, '  abound  in  that  same  land  then 

this, 
there  all  happie  peace  and  plenteous 

store  310 

re  in  one  to  make  contented  blisse: 
wayling  there    nor  wretchednesse   is 

heard, 
iloodie  issues  nor  no  leprosies, 
rriesly  famine,  nor  no  raging  sweard, 
lig^htly  bodrag^,  nor  no  hue  and  cries: 
shepheards  there  abroad  may  safely  lie, 
hills  and  downes,  withouten  dread  or 

datmger: 
ravenous  wolves  the  good  mans  hope 

destroy, 
onilawes  fell  affrav  the  forest  raunger. 
re  learned    arts    do    florish  in    great 

honor,  320 

poets  wits  are  had  in  peerlesse  price: 
gion  hath  lay  powre  to  rest  upon  her, 
ancing  vertue  and  suppressing  vice, 
end,  all  good,  all  grace  there  freely 

grrowes, 
people  grace  it  gratefully  to  use: 
(rod  his  gifts  there  plenteously  bestowes, 
gracelesse  men  them  gfreatly  do  abuse.' 
)ut  say  on  further,'  then  said  Corylas, 
i  rest  of  thine  adventures,  that  betyded.' 
■*oorth  on  our  voyage  we  by  land  did 

passe,'  330 

th  he,  *  as  that  same  shepheard  still  us 

giiyded, 
11  that  we  to  Cynthiaes  presence  came: 
«e    glorie,   greater   then    my  simple 

thought^ 
md  much  greater  then  the  former  fame ; 
1  grcatnes  I  cannot  compare  to  ought: 
if  I  her  like  ought  on  earth  might  read, 
tuld  her  lykcn  to  a  crowne  of  lillies, 
a  a  virgin  brydes  adorned  head, 
li  roses  dight  and  goolds   and  daffa- 

dillies; 
ike  the  circlet  of  a  turtle  true,  340 

'hich  all  colours  of  the  rainbow  bee; 
ike  faire  Phcbes  garlond  shining  new, 
'hich  all  pure  perfection  one  may  see. 
vaine  it  is  to  thinke,  by  paragone 

thiy  things,  to  judge  of  things  divine: 
|iowcT,  her  mercy,  and  her  wisedome, 

none 
deeme,  but  who  the  Godhead  can  define. 
r  then  do  I,  base  shepheard  bold  and 

blind, 


Presume  the  things  so  sacred  toprophane  ? 
More  fit  it  is  t'  adore,  with  humble  mind,  350 
The  image  of  the  heavens  in  shape  humane.' 
With  that  Alexis  broke  his  tale  asunder, 
Saying:   *By  wondring  at  thy  Cynthiaes 

praise, 
Colin,  thy  selfe  thou  mak'st  as  more  to 

wonder, 
And,  her  upraising,  doest  thy  selfe  upraise. 
But  let  us  heare  what  grace  she  shewea  thee. 
And  how  that  shepheard  strange  thy  cause 

advanced.' 

*  The  Sbepheaid  of  the  Ocean,'  quoth  he, 

'  Unto  thatCroddesse grace  me  first  enhanced. 

And  to  mine  oaten  pipe  enclin*d  her  eare,  360 

That  she  thenceforth  therein  gan  take  de- 

liht, 
And  it  desir'd  at  timely  honres  to  heare. 
All  were  my  notes  bat  rude  and  roughly 

dight; 
For  not  by  measure  of  her  owne  great 

myiMl 
And  wondrous  worth  she  mott  my  simple 

song. 
But  joyd  that  country  shepheard  ought 

oould  fynd 
Worth  barkening  to,  emongst  the  learned 

throng.' 
<  Why,'  said  Alexis  then,  *  what  needeth 

shee. 
That  is  so  great  a  shepheardesse  her  selfe 
And  hath  so  many  shepheards  in  her  fee,  370 
To  heare  thee  sing,  a  simple  silly  elfe  ? 
Or  be  the  sheph^trds  which  do  serve  her 

laesie. 
That  they  list  not  their  mery  pipes  applie  ? 
Or  be  their  pipes  untnnable  ana  oraesie. 
That  they  cannot  her  honour  worthylie  ? ' 

'  Ah  1  nay,'  said  Colin,  *  neither  so,  nor  so: 
For  better  shepheards  be  not  under  side. 
Nor  better  hable,  when  they  list  to  blow 
Their  pipes  alond,  her  name  to  glorifle. 
There  is  good  Harpalus,  now  woxen  aged  380 
In  faithfull  serviee  of  fttire  Cynthia: 
And   there  is   Coiydou,   though   meanly 

waged, 
Yet  hablest  wit  of  most  I  know  this  day. 
And  there  is  sad  Aloyoo,  bent  to  monme. 
Though  fit  to  frame  aa  ererlastiiig  dittie. 
Whose  gentle  spright  for  Daphnes  death 

doth  toQm 
Sweet  layes  of  lore  to  endleiie  plaints  of 

prttie. 
Ah  I  pnisive  boy,  pnrsae  that  bmta  oo»- 

wnpt, 
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In  thy  sweet  Eylautine  of  Meriflure, 

JJt't    up    tliy     notes    uuto   their    wonted 

hei^^ht,  3.J0 

Tliat  mav  thy  Muse  and  mates  to  mirth 

allure. 
There  eke  Is  Palin,  worthie  of  great  praise, 
Albe  he  en  vie  at  my  rustick  quill: 
And  there  is  pleasing  Alcun,  cuuld  he  raise 
ilis  tunes  fnjni  hiies  to  matter  of  more  skill. 
And  there  is  old  I'alenKm,  free  from  spight, 
AN'hose  cariffidl  pipe  may  make  the  hearer 

rew: 
Yet  he  hiniselfc  may  rewed  be  more  right, 
That  sung  so  lung  luitill  quite  hoarse  he 

grew. 
And  there  is  Alaljaster,  throughly  taught  400 
In  all  this  skill,  though  knoweu  yet  to  few, 
Yet,   were  he   knowne   to  Cynthia  as   he 

ought, 
JFis  Eliitcia  would  l>c  redde  anew. 
Who  lives  that  can  match  that  heroick  song, 
Which  he  hath  of  tliat  mightie  princesse 

made  ? 
O  dreaded   Dread,  do  not  thy   sclfe  that 

wrong, 
To  let  thy  fame  lie  so  in  hidden  shade: 
liut  call  it  forth,  0  call  him  forth  to  thee, 
To  end  thy  glorie  which  he  hath  l)egun: 
That  when  he  finisht  hath  as  it  should  be,  410 
No  braver  [K)eme  can  be  under  sun. 
Nor  Po  nor   Tyburs   swans   so   much  re- 
nowned. 
Nor  all  the   brood  of  Greece   so   highly 

praised. 
Can  match  that  Muse  when  it  with  bayes  is 

crowned. 
And  to  the  pitch  of  her  perfection  raised. 
And  there  is  a  new  shepheard  late  up  sprong. 
The  which  doth  all  afore  him  far  surpassc: 
Appearing  well  in  that  well  tuned  song 
W  hich  late  he  simg  unto  a  sconif  uU  lasse. 
Yet  doth  his   trembling  Muse  but  lowly 

flie,  420 

As  daring  not  too  rashly  mount  on  hight, 
And  dotli  her  tender  plumes  as  yet  but  trio 
Jn  loves  soft  laies  and  looser  thoughts  de- 
light. 
Then  rouze  thy  feathers  quickly,  Daniell, 
And  to  what  course  thou  please  thy  selfe 

advance : 
Rut  most,  me  seemes,  thy  accent  will  ezcell 
In  tragick  plaints  and  passionate  mischance. 
And  there  tliat  Shepheard  of  the  Ocean  is. 
That  spends   his  wit   iu  loves  consuming 

smart: 


;  Full  sweetly  tempred  is  that  Muse  of  his,  ip 
,  Tliat  can  empierce  a  princes  mightie  hut 

There  also  is  (ah  !  no,  he  is  not  now) 
;  But  since  I  said  he  is,  he  auite  is  gone: 
I  Amyutas  quite  is  gone  and  lies  fim  low, 
'  Having  his  Amaryllis  left  to  mone. 
I  Helpe,  O  ye  shepheards,  helps  yeallinthi!, 
I  Helpe  Amar}'lli2i  this  her  losse  to  monrne: 
Her  losse  is  vours,  vour  losse  Amvntuii. 
I  Amyntas,   floure  of  shepheards  pride 
j  h)rne. 

I   He,  whilest  he  lived,  was  the  noblest  iwvbb 
That  ever  piped  iu  an  oaten  qaill:  441 

Both  did  he  other  which  could  pipe  no- 

taine. 
And  eke  could  pipe  himselfe  with  puiii; 

skill. 
And  there,  though  last  not  least,  is  AetioD; 
A  gentler  shepheard  may  no  where  be  found; 
\Vhose  Muse,  full  of  high  thoughts  inm- 

tion. 
Doth  like  himselfe  heroically  sonnd.  | 

All  these,  and  many  others  mo,  remaiiKf 
Now  after  Astrofell  is  dead  and  gone: 
But  while  as  Astrofell  did  live  and  rame,4SD    ! 
Amongst  all  these  was  none  his  ixirB|;oiie. 
All  these  do  florish  in  their  sundry  kynd, 
And  do  their  Cynthia  immortall  make: 
Yet  found  I  lyking  iu  her  royall  myod, 
Not  for  my  skill,  but  for  that  shepbeaids 
sake.' 
Then  s^xike  a  lovely  lasse,  hight  Lueida: 
'  Shepheard,  enough  of  shephearas  thou  hut 

told. 
Which  favour  thee  and  honour  Cynthii: 
But  of  so  many  nymphs  which  she  doth  hold 
In  her  rctinew,  thou  hast  nothing  aayd;  4^ 
That  seems,  with  none  of  them  thoo  &TOf 

foundest. 
Or  art  ingratefuU  to  each  gentle  miyd, 
That  none  of  all  their  due  deserts  resomid- 
est.* 
<Ah  !  far  be  it,'  quoth  Colin  Cloiit»'fra 
me, 
Tliat  I  of  gentle  mayds  shoold  ill  deserre: 
For  that  my  selfe  I  do  professe  to  be 
Vassall  to  one,  whom  all  my  dayei  Iiemi 
The  l)eame  of  beautie  sparUed  from  aborei 
The  floure  of  vertue  and  pure  chastitie,  469 
The  blossome  of  sweet  joy  and  perfect  loy4i 
The  pearle  of  peerlesse  grace  and  modestifi: 
To  her  my  thoughts  I  daily  dedicatCi 
To  her  my  heart  I  niehtly  martyriie: 
To  her  my  love  I  lowly  do  prostratSi 
To  her  my  life  I  wholly  sacrifice: 
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f  thought,  my  heart,  my  love,  my  life  is 

shee, 
I  hers  ever  oiiely,  ever  one : 
e  ever  I  all  vowed  hers  to  bee, 

ever  I,  and  others  never  none.' 
en   thus  Melissa   said:    'Tkrise   happie 

mayd,  480 

^V'hom  thou  doest  so  enforce  to  deifie, 
^tliat  woods,  and  hills,  and  valleyes  thou 

hast  made 
^ier  name  to  eccho  unto  heaven  hie. 
J^ut  say,  who  else  vouchsafed  thee  of  grace? ' 
*  They  all,'  quoth  he,  *  me  graced  goodly 

well, 
lliat  all  I  praise,  but  in  the  highest  place, 
Xlrania,  sister  unto  Astrofell, 
In  whose  brave  mynd,  as  in  a  golden  cofer, 
JLll  heavenly  gifts  and  riches  locked  are; 
IMore  rich  then  pearles  of  Ynde,  or  gold  of 

Opher,  490 

And  in  her  sex  more  wonderfuU  and  rare. 
Ne  lesse  praise  worthie  I  Theana  read. 
Whose  goodly  beames,  though  they  be  over 

dight 
With  mourning  stole  of  carefnll  wydowhead, 
Yet  through  that  darksome  vale  do  glister 

bright. 
She  is  the  well  of  bountie  and  brave  mynd. 
Excelling  most  in  glorie  and  great  light: 
She  is  the  ornament  of  womankind, 
And  courts  chief  garlond  with  all  vertues 

dight. 
Therefore  great   Cynthia   her  in   chiefest 

grace  500 

Doth  hold,  and  next  unto  her  selfe  advance, 
W^ell  worthie  of  so  honourable  place. 
For  her  great  worth  and  noble  governance. 
Ne  lesse  praise  worthie  is  her  sister  deare, 
Faire  Marian,  the  Muses  onely  darling: 
W^hose   beautie    sliyneth   as   the   morning 

cleare, 
With  silver  deaw  upon  the  roses  pearling. 
Ne  lesse  praise  worthie  is  Mansilia, 
Best  knowne  by  bearing  up  great  Cynthiaes 

traine: 
That  same  is  she  to  whom  Daphnaida      510 
Upon  her  neeces  death  I  did  complaine. 
She  is  the  jKiterne  of  true  womanhead, 
And  onely  mirrhor  of  feminitie: 
Worthie  next  after  Cynthia  to  tread, 
As  she  is  next  her  in  nobilitie. 
Xe  lesse  praise  worthie  Galathea  seemes, 
Then  best  of  all  that  honourable  crew, 
Faire  Galathea,  with  bright  shining  beames 
Inflaming  feeble  eyes  that  her  do  view. 


She  there  then  waited  upon  Cynthia,        520 
Yet  there  is  not  her  won,  but  here  with  us 
About  the  borders  of  our  rich  Coshma, 
Now  made  of  Maa  the  nymph  delitious. 
Ne  lesse  praisworthie  faire  Nesera  is, 
Mesera  ours,  not  theirs,  though  there  she  be, 
For  of  the  famous  Shure  the  nymph  she  is, 
For  high  desert  advaunst  to  that  degree. 
She  is  the  blosome  of  grace  and  curtesie. 
Adorned  with  all  honourable  parts: 
She  is  the  braunch  of  true  nobilitie,  530 

Belov*d  of    high  and  low   with  faithfuU 

harts. 
Ne  lesse  praisworthie  Stella  do  I  read, 
Though  nought  my  praises  of  her  needed 

arre, 
Whom  verse   of  noblest  shepheard  lately 

dead 
Hath  prais'd  and  rais'd  above  each  other 

starre. 
Ne  lesse  praisworthie  are  the  sisters  three. 
The  honor  of  the  noble  familie 
Of  which  I  meanest  boast  my  selfe  to  be, 
And  most  that  unto  them  I  am  so  nie: 
Phyllis,  Charillis,  and  sweet  Amaryllis:  540 
Phyllis  the  faire  is  eldest  of  the  three; 
The  next  to  her  is  bountiful!  Charillis; 
But  th'  youngest  is  the  highest  in  degree. 
Phyllis,  the  floure  of  rare  perfection, 
Faire  spreading  forth  her  leaves  with  fresh 

delight. 
That,  with  their  beauties  amorous  reflexion. 
Bereave  of  sence  each  rash  beholders  sight. 
But  sweet  Charillis  is  the  paragons 
Of  peerlesse  price,  and  ornament  of  praise, 
Admyr'd  of  all,  yet  envied  of  none,  550 

Through  the  myld  temperance  of  her  goodly 

raies. 
Thrise  happie  do  I  hold  thee,  noble  swaine, 
The  which  art  of  so  rich  a  spoile  possest. 
And  it  embracing  deare  without  disdaine, 
Hast  sole  possession  in  so  chaste  a  brest. 
Of  all  the  shepheards  daughters  which  there 

bee, 
And  yet  there  be  the  fairest  under  skie. 
Or  that  elsewhere  I  ever  yet  did  see, 
A  fairer  nymph  yet  never  saw  mine  eie: 
She  is  the  priae  and  primrose  of  the  rest,  s6o 
Made  by  the  Maker  selfe  to  be  admired, 
And  like  a  goodly  beacon  high  addrest. 
That  is  with  sparks  of  heavenlie  beautie 

fired. 
But  Amaryllis,  whether  fortunate, 
Or  else  unfortunate,  may  I  aread  ? 
That  freed  is  from  Cupids  yoke  by  fate, 
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Since  which  she  doth  new  hands  adventure 

dread. 
Shepheaid,  what  ever  thou  hast  heard  to  be 
In  this  or  that  praysd  diversly  apart,       569 
In  her  tiiou  niaist  them  all  assemblcMl  see, 
And  seald  up  in  the  threasure  of  her  hart. 
Xe  thee  lesse  worthie,  gentle  Flavia, 
Fur  thy  chaste  life  and  vertue  I  esteeme: 
Xe  thee  lesse  worthie,  curteous  Candida, 
For  thy  true  love  and  loyal  tie  I  deeme. 
Besides  yet  many  mo  that  Cynthia  serve. 
Right  noble  nymphs,  and  high  to  be  com- 
mended : 
But  if  I  all  should  praise  as  they  deserve, 
This  sun  would  fade  me  ere  I  halt'e  liad 

ended. 
Therefore  in  closure  of  a  thankf uU  mynd  580 
I  dceme  it  best  to  hold  eternally 
Their  bounteous  deeds  and  noble  favours 

shrynd, 
Then  by  discourse  them  to  indignifie.' 

So  having  said,  Aglaura  him  bespake: 
*  Colin,  well  worthie  were  those  goodly  fa- 
vours 
Bestowd  on  thee,  that  so  of  them  doest 

make. 
And  them  requitest  with  thy  thankful!  la- 
bours. 
But  of  great  Cynthiaes  g^oodnesse  and  high 

grace 

Finish  the  storie  which  thou  hast  begone.' 

'  More  eath,*  quoth  he,  '  it  is  in  such  a 

case  590 

How  to  begin,  then   know  how  to  have 

donne. 
For  everie  gift  and  everie  goodly  meed. 
Which  she  on  me   bestowd,  demaunds  a 

day; 
And  everie  day  in  which  she  did  a  deed 
Demaunds  a  yeare  it  duly  to  displav. 
Her  words  were  like  a  streame  of  honny 

fleeting. 
The  which  doth  softlv  trickle  from  the  hive, 
liable  to  melt  the  hearers  heart  unweetiug. 
And  eke  to  make  the  dead  againe  alive. 
Her  deeds  were  like  great  clusters  of  ripe 
grapes,  600 

Which  load  the  braunches  of  the  fruitfull 

vine. 
Off  ring  to  fall  into  each  mouth  that  gapes, 
And  iill  the  same  with  store  of  timely  wine. 
Her  lookes  were  like  beames  of  the  morn- 
ing sun, 
Forth  looking  through  the  windowes  of  the 
easty 


When  first  the  fleecie  cattell  have 
Upon  the  perled  grasse  to  make' 
Her  thoughts  are  like  the  fume  w  buA 

incence. 
Which  from  a  gulden  censer  forth  doth  liK, 
And  throwing  forth  sweet  odours  moali 

fro  thence  b 

In  rolling  globes  up  to  the  vanted  ddn. 
There    she    beholds,  with   high  asuiii^ 

thought, 
The  cradle  of  her  owne  creation, 
Emongst    the  seats    of   angeb  hei 

wrought. 
Much  like  an  angell  in  all  forme  tnd  hl^ 

ion.' 
<  Colin,'  said  Cuddy  then,  <  thoahastfnpk 
Thy  selfe,  me  seemes,  too  much,  to  noot 

so  hie: 
Such  loftie  flight  base  shepheard  ueaA 

not, 
From  flocks  and  fields  to  angels  and  to  ikiB. 
'  True,'  answered  he,  *  but  her  great  a- 

cellence  to 

Lifts  me  above  the  measure  of  m?  might: 
Tiiat,  being  fild  with  furious  inaoleiioe, 
I  feele  my  selfe  like  one  yrapt  iu  spriglit 
For  when  I  thinke  of  her,  as  oft  I  oopt, 
Then  want  I  words  to  speake  it  fitly  intt: 
And  when  I  speake  of  her  whit  I  kan 

thought, 
T  cannot  thinke  according  to  her  woitk 
Yet  will  I  thinke  of  her,  yet  will  I  apeate 
So  long  as  life  my  limbs  doth  hold  totd 
And  when  as  death  these  vitall  bana 

breake,  vr 

Her  name  recorded  I  will  leave  for  efcr. 
Her  name  in  every  tree  I  will  endoaie, 
That,  as  the  trees  do  grow,  her  name  nij 

grow: 
And  in  the  ground  each  where  will  it  a 

grosse. 
And  fill  with  stones,  that  all  men  may  1 

know. 
The  speaking  woods  and  mnrmiiring  vater 

fall. 
Her  name  He  teach  in  knowen  teiBNi  t 

frame: 
And  eke  my  lambs,  when  for  their  dan 

they  call. 
He  teach  to  call  for  Cynthia  by  name. 
And  long  while  after  I  am  dead  and  rotta 
Amongst  the  shepheardsdanghteridiM 

rownd,  ' 

My  layes  made  of  her  shall  not  be  tcxp 

ten, 
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13ut  Biing  by  tK&m  with  flowry  gyrlonds 

crownd. 
And  ye,  who  so  ye  be,  that  shall  suryive, 
When  as  ye  heare  her  memory  renewed, 
Be  witnesse  of  her  bouutie  here  alive. 
Which  she  to  Colin  her  poore  shepheard 

shewed.' 
Much  was  the  whole  assembly  of  those 

heards 
Moov'd  at  his  speech,  so  feelingly  he  spake, 
And  stood  awhile  astonisht  at  his  woros,  650 
Till  Thestylis  at  last  their  silence  brake, 
Saying:    '  Why,  Colin,  since  thou  foundst 

such  grace 
With  Cvntliia  and  all  her  noble  crew, 
Why  didst  thou  ever  leave  that  happie 

place. 
In  which  such  wealth  might  unto  thee  ac- 

crew; 
And  back  rettimedst  to  this  barrein  soyle. 
Where  cold  and  care  and  penury  do  dwell, 
Here  to  keep  sheepe,  with  hunger  and  with 

toyle? 
Most  wretched  he,  that  is  and  cannot  tell.' 
'  Happie  indeed,'  said  Colin, '  I  him  hold. 
That  may  tliat  blessed  presence  still  en- 

joyt  661 

Of  fortune  and  of  envy  uncomptrold, 
Which  still  are  wont  most  happie  states  t' 

annoy : 
But  I,  by  tliat  which  little  while  I  prooved. 
Some  part  of  those  enormities  did  see, 
The  which  in  couii;  continually  hooved, 
And  followd  those  which  happie  seemd  to 

bee. 
Therefore  I,  silly  man,  whose  former  dayes 
Had  in  rude  fields  bene  altogether  spent. 
Durst     not     adventure     such     unknowen 

way(»8,  670 

Nor  trust  the  guile  of  Fortunes  blandish- 
ment, 
But  rath'.>r  chose   back  to   my   sheep  to 

touriu*, 
Whose   utmost    hardnesse   I    before    had 

trvde, 
Then,   liaving  loamd   repentance   late,   to 

niounic 
£mongst  those  wretches  which  I  there  de- 

scrj'de.' 
*  Shepheanl,'  said  Thestylis,  *  it  seemes  of 

spight 
Tliou  speakest  thus  gainst  their  felicitie, 
Which  thou  cnviest,  rather  then  of  right 
Tliat  ought  in  them   blameworthie   thoa 

doest  spie.' 


'  Cause  have  I  none,'  quoth  he, '  of  can- 

cred  will  680 

To  quite  them  ill,  that  me  demeand  so 

well: 
But  selfe-regard  of  private  good  or  ill 
Moves  me  of  each,  so  as  I  found,  to  tell, 
And  eke  to  wame  yong  shepheards  wan- 

dring  wit, 
Which,  through  report  of  that  lives  painted 

blisse, 
Abandon  quiet  home,  to  seeke  for  it, 
And  leave  their  lambes  to  losse,  misled 

amisse. 
For,  sooth  to  say,  it  is  no  sort  of  life 
For  shepheard  fit  to  lead  in  that  same  place. 
Where  each  one  seeks  with  malice  ana  with 
strife,  690 

To  thrust  downe  other  into  foule  disgrace, 
Himself e  to  raise;  and  he  doth  soonest  lise 
That  best  can  haxulle  his  deceitf  uU  wit 
In  subtil  shifts,  and  finest  sleis^hts  devise. 
Either  by  slaundring  his  well  deemed  uaiuei 
Thi-ough  leasings  lewd  and  fained  forgerie, 
Or  else  by  breeding  him  some  blot  of  bhune. 
By  oreeping  close  mto  his  secrecie; 
To  whicn  him  needs  a  guilef  ull  hollow  hart, 
Masked  with  faire  dissembling  curtesie,  700 
A  filed  toung  fnmisht  with  tearmes  of  art, 
No  art  of  schoole,  but  courtiers  schooleiy. 
For  arts  of  schoole  have  there  small  coun- 
tenance, 
Counted  but  toyes  to  busie  ydle  braines. 
And  there  prof  essonrs  find  small  mainten- 
ance, 
Bnt  to  be  instruments  of  others  gaines. 
Ne  is  there  place  for  any  gentle  wit, 
Unlesse  to  plense,  it  selfe  it  can  applie: 
But  shoiildred  is,  or  out  of  doore  quite  shit| 
As  base,  or  blunt,  unmeet  for  melodie.    710 
For  each  mans  worth  is  measured  by  hii 

weedy 
As  harts  by  homes,  or  asses  by  their  eares: 
Yet  asses  been  not  all  whose  eares  exceed. 
Nor  yet  all  harts,  that  homes  the  highest 

beares. 
For  highest  lookes  have  not  the  highest 

mynd. 
Nor  hanghtie  wonb  most  full  of  highest 

thoughts: 
But  are  like  bladders  blowen  up  with  wynd. 
That  being  prickt  do  vanish  into  nonghts. 
Even  such  is  all  their  vaunted  vanitie, 
Nought  else  bnt  smoke,  that  fnmeth  soone 
awa^;  710 

Snch  is  their  glorie  that  in  simple  eie 
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See nic' greatest,  when  their  garments  are 

most  g:iy. 
So  thev  themselves  for  praise  of  fooles  do 

"sell, 
And  all  their  wealth  for  painting  on  a  wall; 
With  })nce  wliereof  they  biiya  golden  l)ell, 
And  purehace  highest  rowmes  in  bowre  and 

hall: 
Whiles  single  Truth  and  simple  Honestie 
Do  wander  up  and  downe  despys'd  of  all; 
Their  i)laine  attire  such  glorious  gallantry 
Disduiiies  so  much,  that  none  them  in  doth 

call.'  730 

*  Ah  !   Colin,'  then  said   Hobbiuol,  *  the 

blame 
Which  tliou  imputest  is  too  generall, 
As  it  not  any  gontle  wit  of  name, 
Nor  honest  mvnd  might  there  be  found  at 

all. 
For  well  1  wot.  sith  I  mv  selfe  was  there. 
To  wait  on  Lobbin  (Lobbin  well  thou  knew- 

est) 
Full  manv  worthie  ones  then  waiting  were, 
As  ever  else  in  prmces  coui-t  tluui  vewest. 
Of  which  among  you  many  yet  remaine,  739 
Whose  luunes  I  cannot  readily  now  ghesse: 
Tli:)se  that  |K)ore  sutors  jKij^rs  do  retjiinc. 
And  those  that  skill  of  medicine  prof  esse. 
And  those  th:it  do  to  Cynthia  exiKumd 
The  Iftlden  of  straunge  languages  in  charge: 
For  Cvnthia  dt>th  in  sciences  abound, 
And  irives  to  their  professors  stijH'nds  large. 
Theiv  f«>re  unjustly  thou  doest  wvte  them 

all, 
For  tliat  which  thou  niislike<lst  in  a  few.' 

*  lUanu'  is,'  quoth  he,  *  more  blamelesse 

generall, 
Then  tliat  which  private  errours  doth  pur- 
sew:  750 
For  well  I  wot,  that  there  amongst  them 

bee 
Full  many  persons  of  right  worthie  parts, 
liotli  for  rei>ort  of  spotlesse  honestie, 
And  for  profession  of  all  learned  arts. 
Whose  jiniise  herel>y  no  wliit  impaired  is. 
Though  blame  do  light  on  those  that  faultie 

bet? ; 
For  all  the  rest  do  most-what  far  amis, 
And  yet  their  owne  misfaring  will  not  see: 
For  either  they  be  puffetl  up  with  pride. 
Or  fraught  with  envie  that  their  galls  do 
swell,  760 

Or  they  their  dayes  to  ydlenesse  divide, 
Or  drownded    lie    in   pleasures   wasteful! 
well, 


In   which    like   moldwarps  noiuling  itill 

they  lurke, 
Unmvndf ull  of  cliiefe  parts  of  manlineoe, 
And  do   themselves,   for  want  of  otkn 

worke, 
Vaine  votaries  of  laesie  Love  profesMi 
W  hose  service  high  so  basely  tliey  eniew, 
That  Cupid  selfe  of  them  ashamed  ii, 
And  mustring  all  his  men  in  VennsveW) 
Denies  them  quite  for  servitors  of  his.'  r« 
'And  is  I^vo  then,'  said  CoTyla8,*oiiee 

knowne 
Li   coui*t,   and    his    sweet   lore  profeued 

there  ? 
I  weened  sure  he  was  our  g^  alone, 
And  only  woond  in  fields  and  forests  hat! 
*  Not  so,'  quoth  he,  '  love  most  tbomd- 

eth  there. 
For  all  the  walls  and  windows  tlien  SR 

writ 
All  full  of  love,  and  love,  and  love  Df 

deare, 
And  all  their  talke  and  studie  is  of  ii 
Ne  any  there  doth  brave  or  valiant  seeoe, 
Unlesse  that  some  gay  mistresse  bidge  hs 

beares:  tS* 

Ne  any  one  himself e  doth  ought  esteeme, 
Unlesse  he  swim  in  love  up  to  the  eares. 
But  they  of  I^ve  and  of  his  sacred  lere, 
(As  it  should  be)  all  otherwise  devise, 
Then  we  ])oore  shcpheaixls  are  accnfltomd 

here. 
And  him  do  sue  and  ser\-e  all  otherwise. 
For  with    lewd   speeches,  and    licentioM 

deeds. 
His  mightie  mysteries  they  do  prophaiKi 
And  use  his  ydle  name  to  other  needs, 
But  as  a  complement  for  courting  vaine.  n* 
So  him  they  do  not  serve  as  they  profesiei 
But  make  him  servo  to  them  for  sordiA 

uses: 
Ah  I  my  dread  lord,  that  doest  liege  heiiii 

posses.«*e. 
Avenge  thy  selfe  on  them  for  their  tbnseil 
But  we  poore  shepheards,  whether  rigbtly 

so, 
Or  through  our  rudenesse  into  enour  kdf 
Do  make  religion  how  we  rashly  go 
To  serve  that  god,  that  is  so  greatly  dred; 
For  him  the  greatest  of  the  gras  we  deeme, 
Borne    without    syre    or    couples  of  oW 

kynd,         '  l» 

For  Venus  selfe  doth  soly  couples  seene, 
Both  male  and  female  through  coministin* 

joynd. 
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id  spotlesse    Cupid    forth  she 

rht, 

jrai-dens  of  Adonis  nurst: 

wing    he   his  owue   perfection 

ght, 
was  of  all  the  gods  the  first. 

bow  and  shafts  of  gold  and  lead, 
fell  and  puissant  he  grew, 
himselfe   his  powre  began  to 

I, 

;  up   to   heaven,   hun   godded 

810 
B  he  shootes  his  arrowes  every 
e 
rid,  at  randon  as  he  will, 

men,  his  wretched  vassals  here, 
selfc  IIS  pleaseth  save  or  spill, 
vorship,  so  we  him  adore 
Ic  hciirts  to  heaven  uplifted  hie, 
i  loves  he  may  us  evermore 
id  of  their  grace  us  digniiie: 

shcpheard,  ne  yet  shepheards 
10, 

Feeds  in  forest  or  in  field,       820 
'ith  evil  deed  or  leasing  vaine 
liis  i)Owre,  or  teruies  unworthie 

rd,  it  scemes  that  some  celestiall 

oth  Cuddy,  *  is  breath'd  mto  thy 

th  forth  these  oracles  so  sage 
^h  powre,  wherewith  thou  art 
st. 

►  ist  I  till  this  present  day, 
•e  I  al waves  humblv  deeme<l, 
i  such  an  one  as  thou  doest  say, 
piously  to  be  esteemed.  S30 

seeme,  by  this  thy  deep  insight, 
b  god  tlie  priest  thou  shouldest 

on  wot'st  the  mysterie  of  his 

t, 

(Ihead  tliou  didst  present  see.* 

s  iKjrfeetion  perfectly  to  speake, 

tiire  rightly  to  define, 

1  Colin,  *  passeth  reasons  reach, 

liis  priest  t'  expresse  his  powre 

e. 

fore  the  world  he  was  ybore, 

)ove  in  Venus  bosome  deare:  8^0 

powre  the  world  was  made  of 

• 

at  therein  wondrous  doth  ap- 


For  how  should  else  things  so  far  from 

attoue, 
And  so  great  enemies  as  of  them  bee, 
Be  ever  drawne  together  into  one, 
And  taught  in  such  accordance  to  agree  ? 
Through  him  the  cold  began  to  covet  heat, 
And  water  fire;  the  light  to  mount  on  hie, 
And  th'  heavie  downe  to  peize;  the  hungry 

feat. 
And  voydnesse  to  seeke  full  satietie.       850 
So,  being  former  foes,  they  wezed  friends. 
And  gan  by  litle  leame  to  love  each  other: 
So  being  knit,  they  brought  forth  other 

kynds 
Out  of  the  fruitful!  wombe  of  their  great 

mother. 
Then  fit-st  gan  heaven  out  of  darknesse 

dread 
For  to  appeare,  and  bi-ought  forth  chear- 

fuil  day: 
Next  gan  the  earth  to  shew  her  naked 

head, 
Out  of  deep  waters  which   her  drownd 

alway. 
And  shortly  after,  everie  living  wight 
Crept  forth  like  wormes  out  of  her  slimie 

nature,  860 

Soone  as  on  them  the  suns  life  giving  light 
Had  powred  kindly  heat  and  formiul  fea- 
ture: 
Thenceforth  they  gan  each  one  his  like  to 

love. 
And  like  himselfe  desire  for  to  beget: 
The  lyon  chose  his  mate,  the  turtle  dove 
Her  deare,  the  dolphin  his  owne  dolphinet; 
But  man,  that  haa  the  sparke  of  reasons 

might. 
More  then  the  rest  to  rule  his  passion, 
Cliose  for  his  love  the  fairest  in  his  sieht, 
Like  as  himselfe  was  fairest  by  creation. 
For  beautie  is  the  bayt  which  with  de- 
light 871 
Doth  man  allure  for  to  enlarge  his  kynd, 
Beautie,  the  burning  lamp  of  heavens  light. 
Darting  her  beames  into  each  feeble  mynd: 
Against  whose  powre,  nor  god  nor  man  can 

fynd 
Defence,  ne  ward  the  daunger  of  the  wound. 
But,  being  hurt,  seeke  to  be  medicynd 
Of    her  that  first  did  stir  that  mortall 

stownd. 
Then  do  they  cry  and  call  to  Love  apace, 
With  praiers  lowd  importuning  the  ude,  880 
Whence  he  them  heares,  and  when  he  lilt 

shew  grace. 
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Does  ^auut   thein  grace   that  otherwise 

would  die. 
So  Love  is  loi-d  of  all  the  world  by  right, 
And  rules  the  creatures  by  his  pi>wrfull  saw; 
.Vll  bciiiig  made  the  vassalls  of  his  luight, 
Through  secret   seuce  which   therto  doth 

them  draw. 
Thus    ougiit  all  lovers  of    their  lord   to 

deeine, 
And  with  chaste  heart  to  honor  him  alway: 
lint  who  so  else  doth  otherwise  esteeme, 
Are  outhiwes,  and  his  lore  do  disobay.     890 
For  their  desire  is  base,  and  doth  not  merit 
The  name  of  love,  but  of  dislovall  lust: 
No   mongst   true   lovers  they  shall   place 

inherit. 
But  as  exuls  out  of  his  court  be  thrust.' 
So  having  said,  Melissa  s^Kike  at  will: 
*  Colin,  thou  now  full  deeply  hast  divynd 
Of  love  iind   beautie,  and  with  wondrous 

skill 
ilast  Cupid  selfe  de^Niinted  in  liis  k}nid. 
To  tiiee  are  all  true  level's  greatly  bound, 
Tliat  doest   tlieir   cause   so    mightily   de- 
fend :  900 
But  most,  all  women  are  thy  debtors  found. 
That    doest    their   bountie   still   so   much 

commend.* 
*Tliat    ill,*    said    Hobbinol,   *tliey   him 

requite. 
For  having  loved  ever  one  most  dearo: 
He  is  rcjKiyd  with  scornc  and  foiile  de- 

sj)ite, 
That  yrkcs  each  gentle  heart  which  it  doth 

heare.* 
*  Indeed,'  said  Lucid,  *  I  have  often  heard 
Faille  Rosalind  of  divera  fowly  blamed, 
For  being  to  that  swaine  too  cruell  hard, 
That    ht?r   bright   glorie   else   hath   much 

defamed.  910 

But  who  can  tell  what  cause  had  that  faire 

mavd 
To  use  him  so  that  used  her  so  well  ? 
Or  who  with  blame  can  justly  her  upbrayd. 
For  loving  not?   for  who  can  love  com- 

l>ell  ? 
And  sooth  to  say,  it  is  foolhardie  thing, 
Basldv  to  wvten  creatures  so  divine, 
For  deinig(Mls  they  be,  and  first  did  spring 
From   heaven,  though   graft   in  frailuesso 

feminine. 
And  well  I  wote  that  oft  I  heard  it  spoken. 
How  one  that  fairest  Helene  did  revile,  920 
Through  judgement  of  the  gods,  to  been 

ywroken, 


Lost  both  his  eyes,  and  su  remaynd 

while. 

Till  he  recanted  had  his  wicked  riiues, 
And  made  amends  to  her  with  treble  jmiie: 
Beware  therefore,  ye  groomes,  I  rnd  l»- 

times, 
How  rashly  blame  of  Rosalind  ye  raise.* 
*  Ah  !  shepheaids,'  then  said  Cohn,  'ye 

ne  weet 
How  g^eat  a  guilt  upon  your  betds  ye 

draw. 
To  make  so  bold  a  doome,  with  words  a&- 

meet. 
Of  tiling  celestiall  which  ye  never  saw.  ^ 
For  she  is  not  like  as  the  oihcr  crew 
Of  shepheards  daughters  which  emoogit 

you  bee. 
But  of  divine  regard  and  heavenly  hew, 
Excelling  all  tliat  ever  ye  did  see. 
Not   then  to  her,  that  scorned  thing  N 

base. 
But  to  my  selfe  the  blame,  that  lookt  n 

hie: 
So  hie  her  thoughts  as  she  her  selle  bin 

place. 
And    loath   each   lowly  thing  with  loftie 

eie. 
Yet  so  much  g^ce  let  her  vouchade  to 

grant 
To  simple  swauie,  sith  her  I  may  notlofe, 
Yi^t  that  I  may  her  honour  paraA-ant,     9«i 
And  pniLse  her  worth,  though  £ar  mj  vit 

above. 
Such  grace  shall  be  some  g^exdcm  for  the 

g^iefe 
And  long  afHiction  which  I  have  endored: 
Such  grace  sometimes  shall  give  me  some 

reliefe. 
And  ease  of  paine  which  cannot  be  re- 
cured. 
And  ye,  my  fellow  shepheards,  which  do 

see 
And  hrare  the  languonrs  of  my  too  kog 

dying. 
Unto  the  world  for  ever  witnesse  bee, 
That  hers  I  die,  nought  to  the  world  deiy- 

ing  9f 

This  simple  trophe  of  her  great  conqoeat 
So  having  ended,  he  from  ground  did 

rise. 
And  after  him  uprose  eke  all  the  rest: 
All  loth  to  part,  but  that  the  glooouBg 

skies 
Warnd  them  to  draw  their  bleating  flocb 

to  rest. 
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RALL  ELEGIE   UPON  THE    DEATH  OF  THE   MOST  NOBLE  AND 
VALOROUS  KNIGHT,  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY 

DEDICATED 
MOST  BEAUTIFULL  AND  VERTUOUS  LADIE,  THE  COUNTESSE  OF  ESSEX 


I  and  the  collection  of  obituary 
lich  it  serves  as  a  kind  of  prolo|?ue 
iied  in  the  same  volume  with  Colin 
e  Home  Again,  in  1505.  The  dedi- 
>  Sidney*s  widow,  who  in  the  spring 
become,  by  remarriage,  the  Count- 
c.  Sidney's  sister,  the  Countess  of 
)resumably  furnished  that  *  dolef nil 
8  set  down  to  *  his  sister  that  Clo- 
'  The  authors  of  the  other  poems, 
dclared,  can,  all  but  one,  be  traced 
orary  evidence  —  which  need  not 
lere. 

lost,  if  not  all,  of  this  poetry  had 

for  several  years :  some  of  it  had 

print.   The  verses  by  the  Countess 

e  would  RPem  to  be  tliose  referred 

luins  of  Time,'  which  is  of  1590:  — 

*  who  can  better  aing 
e  owne  sister,  peerles  ladie  bright, 
thee  siiifTS  with  dpcp  harts  sorrowing, 
tempered  with  dearc  delight?  * 

e  fits  the  lament  of  Clorinda  ex- 
kett's  poem,  *  The  Mourning  Mnse 
,'  had  been  entered  npon  the  Sta- 
:ister  in  August,  15S7,  and  had 
iue  course  been  published,  though 
the  iflsue  has  survived.  Matthew 
ilegy  '  and  the  two  *  Epitaphs '  had 
I  The  Vhfjcnix  Nest  of  151K>,  and 
f  earlier.  Hoy  don's  poem  in  1580, 
1 591 .  All  the  poems,  except  Astro- 

ASTROPHEL 
D9,  that  wont  on  pipes  of  oaten 

to  phiinc  your  loTes  concealed 

rt, 

your  piteous  biycs  have  leamd 

peed 

1  in  a  eonntrey  lasses  liart, 

ye    gentle    shepheaids,    to  my 

my  dolef  nil  plaint  your  plaints 
ng. 


phd  itself,  may  Yery  well  date  from  the  twelTe- 
mouth  following  Sidney's  death  in  October, 
1586. 

Concerning  Astropkd  the  only  evidence  is 
that  of  the  dedication  to  *  The  Ruins  of  Time.' 
*  8ithens  my  Jate  camming  into  England,' 
writes  Spenser,  *some  frends  of  mine,  .  .  . 
knowing  with  howe  straight  bandes  of  dnetie  I 
was  tied  to  him  [i.  e.  Sidney]  .  .  .  have  sought 
to  revive  them  by  npbraiding  me,  for  that  I 
have  not  shewed  anie  thankcfnll  remembrance 
towards  him  or  any  of  them  [i.  e.  the  Dudleys], 
but  suffer  their  names  to  sleep  in  silence  and  f  or- 
getf  nlnesse.  Whome  chieflie  to  satisfie,  or  els 
to  avoide  tliat  fowle  blot  of  anthankefnlnease, 
I  have  conceived  this  small  poeme.'  At  the  time 
of  writing  thns,  in  1690,  Spenser  cannot  have 
already  composed  Attn^phu.  Yet  he  probably 
did  compose  it  before  his  return  to  Ireland,  for, 
once  back  there,  he  would  be  far  removed  from 
occasions  to  commemorate  Sidney.  What  the 
occasion  of  this  volume  was  we  cannot  know. 
Quite  possibly  he  had  little  to  do  with  originat- 
ing tlie  anthology  or  with  dedioatiiw  it  to  the 
Countess  of  Essex:  his  part  may  nave  been 
only  to  supply  a  general  prologue.  One  may 
note  that  for  this  he  contented  himself  with  the 
stanza-form  of  the  Conntess  of  Pembroke's 
elegy,  a  form  which  he  had  need  in  the  Co/en^ 
dar  and  in  such  probably  yonthful  work  as 
'  The  Tears  of  the  Muses,'  but  which  by  1500 
his  taste  must  sorely  have  outgrown.] 

To  you  alone  I  sing  this  moumfull  verse, 
The  moumfnlst  verse  that  ever  man  heard 

tell; 
To  you,  whose  softened  hearts  it  may  em- 

pierse 
With  dolours  dart  for  death  of  Astrophel: 
To  you  I  sing,  and  to  none  other  wight, 
For  well  I  wot  mj  rymes  bene  mdely 

dight. 

Yet  as  they  been,  if  any  nycer  wit 
Shall   hap   to  heare,  or  covet   them   to 
ready 


oo 
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Tiiiuke  he,  tliat  such  arc  for  such  ones  most 

fit, 
Made  not  to  please  the  living  but  the  dead. 
And  if  in  him  found  pity  ever  place, 
Let  him  be  moov'd  to  pity  such  a  case. 


A  GEXTLE  sheiiheard  borne  in  Arcadv, 
Of  jjentlest  race  tliat  ever  shepheard  bore. 
About  the  ^iiissie  bancks  of  Ilfemony 
Did  kcep^^  liis  slieop,  his  litle  stock  and  store. 
Full  (carefully  he  keiit  them  day  and  night, 
In  fairest  fields;  ami  Astrophel  he  bight. 

Young  Astrophel,  the  pride  of  shcpheards 

]irais(>, 
Young  AKtro]>licl,  the  rusticke  lasses  love, 
Tar  ])aKsing  all  the  pastors  of  his  daies. 
In  ail  that  seemly  shephetird   might   be- 
hove :  lo 
In  one  thing  onely  fayling  of  tlie  best, 
That  he  was  not  so  happie  as  the  rest. 

For  from  the  time  that  first  the  n}'mph, 

his  mother, 
Him  fortli  did  bring,  and  taught  her  lambs 

to  feed, 
A  sclender  swaine,  excelling  far  each  other 
In  comely  shape,  like  her  that  did  him  breed, 
He  grew  up  fast  in  goodnesse  and  in  grace, 
Ami  doid)ly  faire  wox  both  in  mynd  and 

face. 

Which  daily  more  and  more  he  did  aug- 
ment. 
With  gentle  usage  and  demeanure  myld,   20 
That  all  mens  hearts  with  secret  ravishment 
He  stole  away,  and  weetingly  Iwguyld. 
Ke  ^pight  it  selfe,  that  all  good  things  doth 

spill, 
Found  ought  in  him  that  she  could  say  was 
ill. 

His  s|K)rts  were  faire,  his  joyance  innocent, 
8woet  without  sowre,  and  honny  without 

gall, 
An<l  he  himsolfe  seemd  made  for  merimcnt, 
Mcrily  masking  lH)th  in  bown^  and  hall: 
There  was  no  pleasure  nor  delightful!  play, 
When  Astrophel  so  ever  was  away.  30 

For  he  couhl  pi|ie,  and  daimcc,  and  caroll 

sweet, 
Kmongst  the  shepheards  in  their  shearing 

feast; 


As  somers  larke  that  with  her  loog  d 

greet 
The  dawning  day  forth  comming  tvm  tb 

East. 
And  layes  of  love  he  also  could  comDOie: 
Thrise  happie  she  whom  he  to  p 

chose. 

Full  many  maydens  often  did  him  ww 
Them   to  vouchsafe  emongst  hia  rinwi  ti 

name, 
Or  make  for  them,  as  he  was  wont  to  dot 
For  her  that  did  his  heart  with  lore  ii- 

ilame.  41 

For  which  they  promised    to  digU  ix 

him 
Gay  chapelets  of  flowers  and  gyrlondi  tiii< 

And  many  a  nymph  both  of  the  wood  ud 

brooke, 
Soone  as  his  oaten  pipe  began  to  shrill, 
Both  christall  welb  and  shadie  groves  fo^ 

sooke, 
To  heare  the  charmes  of  his  enchintnK 

skill; 
And  brought  him  presents,  flowers  if  itvo* 

prmie. 
Or  mellow  fruit  if  it  were  hanrest  time. 

But  he  for  none  of  them  did  care  t  vbtti 
(Yet  wood   gods  for  them  often  v^ 

sore,)  ^    ? 

Ne  for  their  gifts,  unworthie  of  his  witi 
Yet  not  unworthie  of  the  countries  store. 
For  one  alone  he  cared,  for  one  he  ligUi 
His  lifes  desire,  and  his  dears  kn1Bld^ 

light. 

Stella  the  faire,  the  fairest  star  in  skie, 
As  faire  as  Venus  or  the  finirest  faire, 
( A  fairer  star  saw  never  living  eie,) 
Shot  her  sharp  pointed  beames  throegk 

purest  aire. 
Her  he  did  love,  her  he  alone  did  lionor, 
His  thoughts,  his  rimes,  his  songs  were  lU 

upon  her.  * 


To  her  he  vowd  the  service  of  his 
On  her  he  spent  the  riches  of  his  wit: 
For  her  he  made  hymnes  of   immoitiU 

praise, 
Of  onely  her  he  sung,  he  thought,  be  writ 
Her,   and    but   her,  of    love    be  worthie 

deemed; 
For  all  the  rest  but  litle  he  esteemed. 
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h  ydle  words  alone  he  wowed, 

vaiiie,  (yet  verses  are  not  vaine) 

»rave  deeds,  to  her  sole  service 

ed, 

atchievements,   her  did   enter- 

3.  70 

1  deeds  and  words  he  nourtred 

md  hardie  (too  hardie,  alas  !) 

g  nimble,  and  in  renning  swift, 
g    steddie,    and    in    swimming 
ng: 
to  strike,  to  throw,  to  leape,  to 

be  sports   that   shepheards  are 

ng: 

le  he  vanqnisht  every  one, 

sht  all,  and  vanquisht  was  of 

). 

huntins:  such  felicitie, 
nfelicitie,  he  found,  80 

field  and  forest  far  away 
,  where  salvage  beasts  do  most 
md. 

)  salvage,  but  he  could  it  kill ; 
0  hard,  but  he  therein  had  skill. 

matcht  with  such  courage  as  he 

him  foorth  with  proud  desire  of 
se, 

road,  of  dannger  nought  yMrad, 
{se  name,  and  his  owne  fame,  to 
5. 

perill  to  be  sought  abroad, 
i  about  us  it  doth  make  aboad  ?  90 

,  as  he  that  perilous  game 
soyle  pursued  far  away, 
st  wide  and  waste  he  came, 
e  he  heard  to  be  of  salvage  pray, 
orest  and  so  waste  as  this, 
i  Ardeyn,  nor  f owle  Arlo,  is. 

elwoven  toyles  and  subtil  traines 
:  brutish  nation  to  enwrap: 
wrought  with  practise  and  with 
es, 
them  great  troups  did  soone 

r^man  (n^isweening  n>«ch)  V^ 

poile  within  his  power  to  see. 


Eftsoones,  all  heedlesse  of  his  dearest  hale, 
Full  greedily  into  the  heard  he  thrust, 
To  sUughter  them,  and  worke  their  finall 

Me, 
Least  that  his  toyle  should  of  their  trcraps 

be  brust. 
Wide  wounds  emongst  them  many  one  he 

made, 
Now  with  his  sharp  borespear,  now  with  his 

blade. 

His  care  was  all  how  he  them  all  might 

kill, 
That  none  might  scape  (so  partiall  unto 

none):  no 

111  mynd,  so  mnch  to  mynd  anothers  ill, 
As  to  become  unmyndfull  of  his  owne: 
But  pardon  that  unto  the  cruell  skies, 
That  from  himselfe  to  them  withdrew  his 

eies. 

So  as  he  rag'd  emongst  that  beastly  rout, 
A  cruell  beast  of  most  accursed  bzood 
Upon  him  tumd  (despeyre  makes  cowards 

stout) 
And,  with  fell  tooth  accustomed  to  blood, 
launched  his  thigh  with  so  mischieyous 

might, 
That  it   both    bone    and    muscles    ryved 

quight.  ISO 

So  deadly  was  the  dint  and  deep  the  wound. 
And  so  huge  streames  of  blood  thereout  did 

flow, 
That  he  endured  not  the  diref  nil  stound, 
But  on  the  cold  deare  earth  himselfe  did 

throw. 
The  whiles  the  captive  heard  his  nets  did 

rend, 
And  having  none  to  let,  to  wood  did  wend. 

Ah  !  where  were  ye  this  while,  his  shepheard 

peares, 
To  whom  alive  was  nought  so  deare  as  hee  ? 
And  ye,  faire  mayds,  the  matches  of  his 

yeares, 
Which  in  his  grace  did  boast  yon  most  to 

bee?  130 

Ah  1  where  were  ye,  when  ht  of  you  had 

need, 
To  stop  his  wound,  that  wondzouslT  did 

bleed? 

Ah,  wretched  bc^,  the  sliApe  of  dreryheid, 
And  sad  ensamiMe  of  mans  tnddein  end  1 
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Full  litle  faileth  but  thou  shalt  be  dead, 
Unpitied,  unplaynd,  of  foe  or  f rend ; 
Wiulest  none  is  nigh,  thine  eylids  up  to 

close, 
And  kisse  tli  j  lips  like  faded  leaves  of  rose. 

A  sort  of  shepheards,  sewing  of  the  chace, 
As  they  the  forest  raunged  on  a  day,       140 
By  fate  or  fortune  came  unto  the  place, 
"Where  as  the  lucklesse  boy  yet  bleeding  Lay; 
Yet  bleeding  lay,  and  yet  would  still  have 

bled, 
Had  not  good  hap  those  shepheards  thether 

led. 

They  stopt  his  wound  (too  late  to  stop  it 

was) 
And  in  their  amies  then  softly  did  him 

reare: 
Tho  (as  he  wild)  unto  his  loved  lasse, 
His  dearest  love,  him  dolefully  did  beare. 
The  dolefulst  beare  that  ever  man  did  see 
Was  Astrophel,  but  dearest  unto  mee.     150 

She,  when  she  saw  her  love  in  such  a  plight. 
With  crudled  blood  and   filthie  gore   de- 
formed. 
That  wont  to  be  with  flowers  and  gyrlonds 

dight, 
And  her  deare  favours  dearly  well  adorned. 
Her  face,  the  fairest  face  that  eye  mote  see, 
She  likewise  did  deforme  like  him  to  bee. 

Her  yellow  locks,  that  shone  so  bright  and 

long. 
As  sunny  beames  in  fairest  somers  day, 
She  ficrsly  tore,  and  with  outragious  wrong 
From  her  red  cheeks  the  roses  rent  away,  160 
And  her  faire  brest,  the  thi-easury  of  joy, 
She  spoyld  thereof,  and  filled  with  annoy. 

His  palled  face,  impictured  with  death, 
She  bathed  oft  with  teares  and  dried  oft: 
And  with  sweet  kisses  suckt  the  wasting 

breath 
Out  of  his  lips  like  lillies  pale  and  soft: 
And  oft  she   cald  to   him,  who  answerd 

nought, 
But  onely  by  his  lookes  did  tell  his  thought. 

The  rest  of  her  impatient  regret, 
And  piteous  mone  the  which  she  for  him 
made,  170 

No  toong  can  tell,  nor  any  forth  can  set, 
But  he  whose  heart  like  sorrow  did  invade. 


At  last  when  paine  his  vitall  powra 

spent. 
His  wasted  life  her  weary  lodge  fonreoL 

Which  when  she  saw,  she  staled  not  a  wU| 
But  after  him  did  make  untimely  hute: 
Forthwith  her  ghost  out  of  her  corp 

flit. 
And  followed  her  make  like  turtle  daite; 
To  prove  that  death  their  hearts  ami 

divide, 
Which  living  were  in  love  so  finnlj  tide. 


The  gods,  which  all  things  see,  thit 

beheld,  iSi 

And  pittying  this  paire  of  loven  tieir, 
Transformed  them,  there  lying  on  the  field, 
Into  one  flowre  that  is  both  r^  and  blew: 
It  first  growes  red,  and  then  to  Uev  dotk 

fade. 
Like  Astrophel,  which  thereinto  wis  made. 

And  in  the  midst  thereof  a  star  appeueii 
As  fairly  formd  as  any  star  in  skyea, 
Resembling  Stella  in  her  freshest  yeties 
Forth  dartmg  beames  of  beautie  from  her 

eyes;  ig" 

And  all  the  day  it  standeth  full  of  deov, 
Which  is  the  teares  that  from  her  ^eadid 

flow. 

That  hearbe,  of  some,  Starli^^t  it  obU  I7 

name, 
Of  others  Pentliia,  though  not  so  wdl: 
But  thou,  where  ever  thou  doest  finds  tha 

same, 
From  this  day  forth  do  call  it  Astrophel: 
And  when  so  ever  thou  it  np  doest  take, 
Do  pluck   it  softly   for  that  shepbesidi 

sake. 

Hereof  when  tydings  far  abroad  did  piaa^ 
The  shepheards  all  which  loved  hia  f>tt 

deare,  » 

And  sure  full  deare  of  all  be  loved  vUb 
Did  thether  flock  to  see  what  they  did 

heare. 
And  when    that   pitteons  spectade  tkaf 

vewed, 
The  same  with  bitter  teares  they  iU  ^ 

dewed. 

And  every  one  did  make  exoeeding  nMBi 
With  inward  anguish  and  great  giiefe  0^ 
prest: 
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id  every  one  did  weep  and  waile  and 

mone, 
id  meanes  deviz'd  to  shew  his  sorrow 

best: 
lat  from  that  houre  since  first  on  grassie 

g^ene 
epheards    kept    sheep,    was    not    like 

mourning  seen.  210 

it  first  his  sister,  that  Cloriuda  hight, 
le  gentlest  shepheardesse  that  lives  this 

day, 
id  most  resembling  both  in  shape  and 

spright 
5r  brother  deare,  began  this  dolefull  lay. 
hich,  least  I  marre   the   sweetnesse   of 

the  vearse, 
sort  as  she  it  smig  I  will  rehearse. 


Verses  presumably  by  the  Countess  of 
nbroke.] 

'  me  !  to  whom  shall  I  my  case  complaine, 
at  may  compassion  my  impatient  grief  e  ? 

where  shall  I  unfold  my  inward  paine, 
at  my  enrivcn  heart  may  find  reliefe  ? 
ill  I  unto  the  heavenly  powres  it  show  ? 

unto  earthly  men  that  dwell  below  ? 

heavens  ?    Ah  !  they,  alas  !  the  authors 

were, 
d  workers  of  my  unremedied  wo: 
p  they  foresee  what  to  us  happens  here, 
d  they  foresaw,  yet  suffred  this  be  so.  10 
)m  them  comes  good,  from  them  comes 

also  il; 
at  which  thev  made,  who  can  them  warne 

to  spill  ? 

men  ?   Ah  !  thev,  alas  !  like  wretched 
bee, 
d  subject  to  the  heavens  ordinance: 
iind  to  abide  what  ever  they  decree, 
eir   best   redresse   is  their   best  suffer- 
ance, 
w  then  can  they,  like  wretched,  comfort 

niee, 
e  which  no  lesse  need  comforted  to  bee  ? 

?n  to  my  selfe  will  I  my  sorrow  moume, 
il  none  alive  like  sorrowfull  remaines:  20 
d  to  my  selfe  my  plaints  shall  back  re- 

tourne, 
pay  their  usury  with  doubled  pames.        | 


The  woods,  the  hills,  the  rivers  shall  resound 
The    moiimfuU    accent    of    my   sorrowes 
ground. 

Woods,  hills,  and  rivers  now  are  desolate, 
Sith  he  is  gone  the  which  them  all  did  grace: 
And  all  the  fields  do  waile  their  widow  itate, 
Sith  death  their  fairest  flowre  did  late  deface. 
The  fairest  flowre  in  field  that  ever  grew 
Was  Astrophel;  that  was,  we  all  may  rew.  30 

What  criiell  hand  of  cursed  foe  unknowne 
Hath  cropt  the  stalke  which  bore  so  f aire  a 

flowre  ? 
Untimely  cropt,  before  it  well  were  growne, 
And  cleane  defaced  in  untimely  howre. 
Great  losse  to  all  that  ever  him  did  see. 
Great  losse  to  all,  but  greatest  losse  to  mee  ! 

Breake  now  your  gyrlonds,  O  ye  shepbeards 

lasses, 
Sith  the  faire  flowre  which  them  adornd  is 

gon: 
The  flowre  which  them  adornd  is  gone  to 

ashes; 
Never  againe  let  lasse  put  gyrlond  on.      40 
In  stead  of  gyrlond,  weare  sad  cypres  nowe, 
And  bitter  elder,  broken  from  the  bowe. 

Ne  ever  sing  the  love-layes  which  he  made; 
Who  ever  made  such  laves  of  love  as  hee  ? 
Ne  ever  read  the  riddles  which  he  sayd 
Unto  your  selves,  to  make  you  mery  glee. 
Your  mery  glee  is  now  laid  all  abed. 
Your  mery  maker  now,  alasse  !  is  dead. 

Death,  the  devourer  of  all  worlds  delight. 
Hath  robbed  you  and  reft  fro  me  my  joy:   50 
Both  you  and  me  and  all  the  world  he  quight 
Hath  robd  of  joyance,  and  left  sad  annoy. 
Joy  of  the  world  and  shepbeards  pride  was 

hee: 
Shepbeards,  hope  never  like  againe  to  see. 

Oh  Death  !  that  hast  us  of  such  riches  reft, 
Tell  us  at  least,  what  hast  thou  with  it  done  ? 
What  is  become  of  him  whose  flowre  here 

left 
Is  but  the  shadow  of  his  likenesse  gone  ? 
Scarse  like  the  shadow  of  that  which  he  was. 
Nought  like,  but  that  he  like  a  shade  did 

pas.  60 

But  that  immortall  spirit,  which  was  deckt 
With  all  the  dowries  of  celestiall  grace, 
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By  scjveraine  choyce  from  th'  hevenly  quires 

selei't, 
And  lineally  derived  from  angels  race, 
()  !  wlhit  is  now  of  it  become,  aread. 
Ay  me  !  can  so  divine  a  thing  be  dead  ? 

Ah,  no  !  it  is  not  dead,  ne  can  it  die, 
But  lives  for  aie  in  blisfuU  Paradise: 
Where  like  a  new-borne  babe  it  soft  doth 

In  be<l  of  lillics  wrapt  in  tender  wise,        70 
And  com  past  all  about  with  roses  sweet, 
And  daintie  violets  from  head  to  feet. 

There  thousand  birds,  all  of  celestiall  brood, 

To  him  do  sweetly  carull  day  and  night; 

And  with  straunge  notes,  of  him  well  under- 
stood. 

Lull  him  a  sleep  in  angelick  delight; 

Wiiilcst  in  sweet  dreame  to  him  presented 
bee 

Immortall  beauties,  which  no  eye  may  see. 

But  he   them  sees,  and   takes   exceeding 

pleasure 
Of  their  divine  aspects,  appearing  plaine,  80 
And  kindling  love  in  him  above  all  measure. 
Sweet  love,  still  joyous,  never  feeling  paine. 
For  what  so  goodly  forme  he  there  doth  see. 
He  may  enjoy  from  jealous  rancor  free. 

There  liveth  he  in  everlasting  blis, 
Sweet  spirit,  never  fearing  more  to  die: 
Ne  dreading  harme  from  any  foes  of  his, 
Ne  fearing  salvage  beasts  more  crueltie. 
Whilest  we  here,  wretches,  waile  his  private 

lack. 
And  with  vaine  vowes  do  often  call  him 

back.  90 

But  live  thou  there,  still  happie,  happie 
spirit, 

And  give  us  leave  thee  here  thus  to  la- 
ment: 

Not  thee  thatdoest  thv  heavens  joy  inherit, 

But  our  owne  selves  that  here  in  dole  are 
drent. 

Thus  do  we  weep  and  waile,  and  wear  our 
eics. 

Mourning  in  others  our  owne  miseries. 


Which    when    she    ended    had,    another 

swaine. 
Of  gentle  wit  and  daintie  sweet  device, 


Whom  Astrophel    full   deare   did  ento-     | 
taine,  ' 

Whilest  here  he  liv'd,  and  held  in  punn; 
price,  m 

Right    Thestylis,    began    bit    moimfill 
toume, 

And  made  tlie  Muses  in  his  song  tomoone. 

And  after  him  full  many  other  moe, 
As  everie  one  in  order  lov*d  him  beit, 
Gan  dight  themselves  t*  ezpresse  their  is* 

ward  woe. 
With  dolefull  laves  nnto  the  time  addiesL 
The  which  1  here  in  order  will  rehetzfe, 
As  fittest  flowres  to  deck  his  moonfBll 

hearse. 


THE   MOURNING  MUSE  OF 
THESTYLIS 

[By  Lodowick  Bryskett] 

Come  forth,  ye  Nymphes,  come  fortb,  fo^ 

sake  your  watry  bowres. 
Forsake  your  mossy  caves,  and  help  me  to 

lament: 
Help  me  to  tune  my  dolefull  notes  to  gig- 
gling sound 
Of  Liffies  tumbling  streames:  come,  let 

salt  teares  of  ours 
Mix  with  his  waters  fresh.  0  come,  let 

one  consent 
Joyne  us  to  mourne  with  wailfull  pbiirts 

the  deadly  wound 
Which  fatall  clap  hath  made;  decreed  bj 

higher  powres; 
The  dreery  day  in  which  they  have  fmn 

us  yrent 
The  noblest  plant  that  might  from  Etsi  to 

West  De  found. 
Mourne,  mourn  great  Philips  fall,  mom 

we  his  wofull  end,  ^     " 

Whom  spitefuU  Death  hath  plnct  mtimely 

from  the  tree, 
Whiles  yet  his  yeares  in  flowie  did  proouH 

worthie  f  rute. 
Ah  !  dreadful  Mars,  why  didst  thoo  not 

thy  knight  defend  ? 
What  wrathf ull  mood,  what  fault  of  00* 

hath  moved  thee 
Of  such  a  shining  light  to  leave  m  deiti- 

tute  ? 
Thou  with  benigne  aspect  sometime  didift 

us  behold, 
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a  hast  in  Britons  valour  tane  delight 

of  old, 
with   thy  presence   oft  vouchsaft  to 

attribute 
le  and  renowme  to  us  for  glorious  mar- 

tiall  deeds, 
now  thy  ireful  hemes  have  ehill'd  our 

harts  with  cold;  20 

u  hast  estrang'd  thy  self,  and  deig^est 

not  our  land: 
re  off  to  others  now  thy  favour  honour 

breeds, 
.  high  disdaine  doth  cause  thee  shun 

our  clime  (I  feare.) 
hadst  thou  not   bene  wroth,  or  that 

time  neare  at  hand, 
u  wouldst  have  heard  the  cry  that  wo- 

ful  England  made; 
Zelands  piteous  plaints  and  Hollands 

toren  heare 
dd  haply  have  appeas'd  thy  divine  an- 
gry mynd. 
a  shouldst  have  seen  the  trees  refuse 

to  yeeld  their  shade, 
wailing  to  let  fall  the  honor  of  their 

head, 
birds  in  mournfull  tunes  lamenting  in 

their  kinde.  30 

rom  his  tombe  the  mightie  Corineus  rose, 
)  cursing  oft  the  Fates  tliat  this  mishap 

had  bred, 
hoary  locks  he  tare,  calling  the  heavens 

nnkinde. 
Thames  was  heard  to  roare,  the  Reyne 

and  eke  the  Mose, 
Schald,  the  Danow  selfe   this   great 

mischance  did  rue, 
1  torment  and  with  grief;  their  foun- 
tains pure  and  cleere 
e  troubled,  and    with  swelling  flouds 

deelar'd  their  woes. 
Muses  comfortles,  the  Nymphs  with 

paled  hue, 
silvan  gods  likewise  came  running  farre 

and  nee  re, 
all  with  teares  bedeawd,  and  eyes  cast 

up  on  hie,  40 

lelp,  O  help,   ye  gods  I  *  they  ghastly 

gan  to  crie. 
haunge  the  crucll  fate  of  this  so  rare 

a  wight, 
graunt  that  natures  course  may  meas- 
ure out  his  age  ! ' 
beasts  their  foode  forsooke,  and  trem- 
bling fearfully, 


Each  sought  his  cave  or  den,  this  cry  did 

them  so  fright. 
Out  from  amid  the  waves,  by  storme  then 

stirr'd  to  rage. 
This  crie  did  cause  to  rise  th'  old  father 

Ocean  hoare, 
Who,  grave  with  eld,  and  full  of  majestie 

m  sight, 
Spake  in  this  wise:   'Refrain,'  quoth  he, 

*  your  teares  and  plaints, 
Cease  these  your  idle  words,  make  vaine 

requests  no  more.  50 

No  humble  speech  nor  mone  may  move  the 

fixed  stint 
Of  destinie  or  death:  such  is  his  will  that 

paints 
The  earth  with  colours  fresh,  the  darkest 

skies  with  store 
Of  starry  lights:  and  though  your  teares 

a  hart  of  flint 
Might  tender  make,  yet  nought  herein  they 

will  prevaile.* 
Whiles  thus  he  said,  the  noble  knight, 

who  gaxi  to  feele 
His  vitall  force  to  faint,  and  Death  with 

cruell  dint 
Of  direfull  dart  his  mortall  bodie  to  assaile, 
With  eyes  lift  up  to  heav*n,  and  courage 

f  ranke  as  Steele, 
With  cheerfull  face,  where  valour  lively 

was  exprest,  60 

But  humble  mynd,  he  said:    '  0  Lord,  if 

ought  this  fraile 
And    earthly  carcasse   have    thy   service 

sought  t'  advaunce; 
If  my  desire  have  bene  still  to  relieve  th' 

opprest; 
If,  justice  to  maintaine,  that  valour  I  have 

spent 
Which  thou  me  gav'st;  or  if  henceforth  I 

might  advaunce 
Thy  name,  thy  truth,  then  spare  me  (Lord) 

if  thou  think  best; 
Forbeare  these  unripe  yeares.    But  if  thy 

will  be  bent, 
If  that  prefixed  time  be  come  which  thou 

hast  set. 
Through  pure  and  fervent  faith,  I  hope  now 

to  be  plast 
In  th'  everlaistinfi^  blis  which  with  thy  pre- 
cious blood  70 
Thou  purchase  didst  for  us.'  With  that  a 

sigh  he  fet, 
And   straight  a  oloudie  mist  bis  seiioes 

overcast, 
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His  li]>s  waxt  pale  and  wan,  like  damaske 

roses  bud 
Cast  from  the  staike,  or  like  in  field  to 

purple  flowre, 
Which  languisheth  being  shred  by  culter 

as  it  past. 
A  trembliug  chilly  cold  ran  tl^ogh  their 

veiiies,  wliicii  were 
With  eies   brimfull  of   teares  to   see   his 

fatall  howre; 
Whose  blustring  sighes  at  first  their  sor- 
row did  declare ; 
Next,  murmuring  ensude;  at  last  they  not 

forbeare 
Plaine  outcries,  all  against  (he  heav'ns  that 

enviously  80 

Depriv'd  us  of  a  spright  so  perfect  and  so 

rare. 
The  sun  his  lightsom  beames  did  shrowd, 

and  hide  his  face 
For  griefe,  whereby  the  earth  fcard  night 

eternally: 
The    mountaines    each  where    shookc,   the 

rivers  turn'd  their  sfreames, 
And  th'  aire  gan  winteilike  to  rngc  and 

fret  apace: 
And  grisly  ghosts  by  night  were  scene,  and 

fieric  gleames 
Amid  the  clouds,   with  claps  of  thunder, 

that  did  sccme 
To  rent  the  skies,  and  made  both  man  and 

beast  afcard. 
The   birds  of    ill    presage  this    lucklesse 

chance  foretold. 
By  dernfull  noise,  and  dogs  with  howling 

made  man  deeme  90 

Some  mischief  was  at  liand:  for  such  they 

do  esteeme 
As  tokens  of  mishap,  and  so  have  done  of  old. 
Ah !  that  thou  hadst  but  heard  his  lovely 

Stella  plaine 
Her  greevous  lossc,  or  scene  her   heavie 

mourning  cheere, 
While  slie,  with  woe  opprest,  her  sorrowes 

did  unfold. 
Her  haire   hung  lose   neglect,  about   her 

shoulders  twaine, 
And  from  those  two  bright  starres,  to  him 

sometime  so  deere, 
Her  heart  sent  drops  of  pearle,  which  fell 

in  f oyson  downe 
Twixt  Hlly  and  the  rose.   She  wroong  her 

hands  with  paine. 
And   piteouslv   gan    say :   *  My   true   and 

faithf ull  pheere,  100 


Alas,  and  woe  is  me !  why  should  inj  &^ 

tune  frowne 
On  me  thus  f i-owardly,  to  rob  me  of  mj 

joy? 

What  cruell  envious  hand  bath  taken  tlm 

away, 
And  with  ihee  my  content,  my  eomfoit, 

and  my  stay  ? 
Thou  onelie  wast  the  ease  of  tronUe 

annoy, 
When  they  did  me  assaile,  in  thee  nj 

hopes  did  rest. 
Alas  I   what  now   is   left  bnt  grief,  ^ 

night  and  day 
Afflicts  this  wofuU  life,  and  with  oontaU 

rage 
Torments  ten  thousand  waies  my  niM^ 

able  brest? 

0  greedie   envious  heav'n,  what  leedei 

thee  to  have  >» 

Enricht  with  such  a  Jewell  this  nnhapfiietge, 
To  take  it  back  againe  so  Booiie?  Abs! 

when  shall 
Mine   eies   see  ought   that  may  coBteit 

them,  since  thy  grave 
My  onely  treasure  hides,  the  joyes  of  mj 

poore  hart? 
As  here  with  thee  on  earth  I  liv'd,  eren  » 

equall 
Methinkes  it  were  with  thee  in  heav'n  I  did 

abide : 
And  as  our  troubles  all  we  here  on  etiA 

did  part, 
So  reason  would  that  there  of  tby  vKt 

happie  state 

1  had  my  share.   Alas  I  if  thon  my  trvtii 

guide 
Were  wont  to  be,  how  canat  thon  kave  ■• 

thus  alone  m 

In  darknesse  and  astray,  weake,  irauie» 

desolate, 
Plunged  in  a  world  of  woe,  refosiiig  for  to 

take 
Me  with  thee  to  the  place  of  rMtvfaen 

thou  art  gone  ? 
This  said,  she  held  her  jMaee,  for  nrnv 

tide  her  toong; 
And  insteed  of  more  words,  aeemd  that  her 

eies  a  lake 
Of  teares  had  bene,  they  flow'd  io  fk** 

teously  therefro: 
And  with  her  sobs  and  siglia  th'  aire  roMi 

about  her  roong. 
If  Venus,  when  she   waild  her  dMM 

Adonis  slaine. 
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ht  moov'd  in  thy  fiers  hart  compassion 

of  her  woe, 
noble  sisters  plaints,  her  sighes  and 

teares  emong,  130 

lid  sure  have   made  thee   milde,  and 

inly  rue  her  paine. 
)ra  half  e  so  f  aire  her  self  e  did  never  show, 
!U  from  old  Tithous  bed  shee  weeping 

did  arise, 
blinded  archer-boy,  like  larke  in  showre 

of  raine, 
jathing  of  liis  wings,  and  glad  the  time 

did  spend 
er  those  cristall  drops  which  fell  from 

her  faire  eies, 
at  theii*  brightest  beames  him  proynd 

in  lovely  wise. 
sorie  for  her  grief,  which  he  could  not 

amend, 
gentle  boy  gan   wipe  her  eies,   and 

clear  those  lights, 
;e  lights  through  which  his  glory  and 

his  conquests  shine.  140 

Graces  tuckt  iier  hair,  which  hung  like 

threds  of  gold, 
ig  her  y vorie  brest,  the  treasure  of  de- 
lights, 
things  with  her  to  weep,  it  seemed,  did 

encline, 
trees,  the  hills,  the  dales,  the  caves, 

the  stones  so  cold, 
aire  did  help  them  mourne,  with  dark 

clouds,  raine,  and  mist, 
•earing  many  a  day  to  cleare  it  selfe 

againe; 
ch  made  them  cftsoones  feare  the  dales 

of  Pirrha  shold 
Tcatures  spoile  the  earth,  their  fatall 

threds  untwist. 
Phcfibus  gladsome  raics  were  wished 

for  in  vaine, 
with    her  quivering    light    Latonas 

daughter  faire,  150 

Charles- waine  eke  refus'd  to  be  the 

shipmans  guide. 
Neptune  warre  was  made  by  Aeolus 

and  his  traine, 
',  letting  loose  the  winds,  tost  and  tor- 
mented th'  aire, 
hat  on  evVy  coast  men  shipwrack  did 

abide, 
Ise  were  swallowed  up  in  open  sea  with 

waves, 
such  as  came  to  shoare  were  beaten 

with  despaire. 


The  Medwaies  silver  streames,  that  wont  so 

still  to  slide. 
Were   troubled  now  and  wrothe:    whose 

hidden  hollow  caves 
Along  his  banks,  with  fog  then  shrowded 

from  mans  eye. 
Ay  *  PhiUip  ! ;  did  resownd,  aie  •  PhiUip  ! ' 

they  did  crie.  160 

His   nimphs   were   seen   no   more   (thogh 

custom  stil  it  craves) 
With  haire  spred  to  the  wynd  themselves 

to  bath  or  sport. 
Or  with  the  hooke  or  net,  barefooted  wan- 
tonly. 
The   pleasant  daintie  fish  to  entangle  or 

deceive. 
The  shepheards  left  their  wonted  places  of 

resort; 
Their  bagpipes  now  were  still;  their  loving 

mery  layes 
Were  quite  forgot;  and  now  their  flocks 

men  might  perceive 
To   wander   and   to   straie,  all    carelesly 

neglect: 
And  in  the  stead  of  mirth  and  pleasure, 

nights  and  dayes 
Nought  els  was  to  be   heard,  but  woes, 

complaints,  and  mone.  170 

But  thou  (O  blessed  soule)  doest  haply 

not  respect 
These  teares  we  shead,  though  full  of  loving 

pure  affect, 
Having  affixt  thine  eyes  on  that  most  glo- 
rious throne. 
Where  full  of  majestic  the  High  Creator 

reignes: 
In  whose  bright  shining  face  thy  joyes  are 

all  complete; 
Whose  love  kindles  thy  spright;  where, 

happie  alwaies  one. 
Thou  liv'st  in  blis  that  earthly  passion  never 

Staines; 
Where  from  the  purest  spring  the  sacred 

nectar  sweete 
Is  thy  continual!  drinke;  where  thou  doest 

gather  now 
Of  well  emploied  life  th*  inestimable  gaines. 
There  Venus  on  thee  smiles,  Apollo  gives 

thee  place,  181 

And  Mars  in  reverent  wise  doth  to  thy 

vertue  bow, 
And  decks  his  fiery  sphere,  to  do  thee  hon- 
our most. 
In  highest  part  whereof,  thy  valour  for  to 

grace, 
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His  lips  waxt  pale  and  wau,  like  damaske 

roses  bud 
Cast  frum  the  staike,  or  like  in  field  to 

purple  flowre, 
Which  languisheth  being  shred  by  culter 

as  it  past. 
A  trembling  chilly  cold  ran  tl^ogh  their 

veiiies,  whicii  wore 
With  cies   brimfull  of   teares  to   see   his 

fatall  howre; 
Whose  blustriiig  sighes  at  first  tlicir  sor- 
row did  declare ; 
Next,  murmuring  ensude;  at  last  they  not 

forbeare 
Plaine  outcries,  all  against  the  hcav*ns  that 

enviously  80 

Deprived  us  of  a  spright  so  perfect  and  so 

rare. 
The  sun  his  lightsom  beames  did  shrowd, 

and  hide  his  face 
For  griefe,  whereby  the  earth  feard  night 

eternally: 
The    mount  aines    each  where    shooko,   the 

rivers  turn'd  their  s^rcanles, 
And  th'  aire  gnn  winteilike  to  rage  and 

fret  ai>acc: 
And  grisly  ghosts  by  night  were  scene,  and 

fierie  gleames 
Amid  the  clouds,   with  clai)s  of  thmider, 

that  did  secine 
To  rent  the  skies,  and  made  both  man  and 

beast  afoard. 
The   birds   of    ill    presage   this    lucklesse 

chance  foretold, 
By  dernfull  noise,  and  dogs  with  howling 

made  man  decnic  go 

Some  mischief  was  at  hand:  for  such  they 

do  esteeme 
As  tokens  of  mishap,  and  so  have  done  of  old. 
Ah !  that  thou  hadst  but  heard  his  lovelv 

Stella  plaine 
Her  grecvous  lossc,  or  scene  her   heavie 

mourning  cheore. 
While  she,  with  woe  opprest,  her  sorrowes 

did  unfold. 
Her   haire    hung   lose   neglect,  about   her 

shoulders  twaine. 
And  from  those  two  bright  sdarres,  to  him 

sometime  so  dcere. 
Her  heart  sent  di*ops  of  pearle,  which  fell 

in  fovson  downe 
Twixt  lilly  and  the  rose.   She  wroong  her 

hands  with  paine, 
And    piteouslv   pan    say :    *  My    true    and 

faithful]  pheere,  100 


Alas,  and  woe  is  me  1  why  ihonld  mj  fw 

tune  f rowne 
On  me  thus  f it>wardl7,  to  rob  me  of 

joy? 

What  cruell  envious  hand  bath  taken  thee 

away. 
And  with  thee  my  content,  my  eomfort, 

and  my  stay  ? 
Thou  onelie  wast  the  ease  of  tioaUe  ul 

annoy, 
When  they  did  me  assaile,  in  thee  wj 

hopes  did  rest. 
Alas !   what  now  is   left  but  grief,  tint 

night  and  day 
Afflicts  this  wofull  life,  and  with  eontiiinll 

rage 
Torments  ten  thousand  waies  my  ^UK^ 

able  brest? 

0  greedie   envious  heay^i,  what  ateded 

thee  to  have  t» 

Enricht  with  such  a  Jewell  this  unhappie  sge, 
To  take  it  back  againe  so  soone?  Alu! 

when  shall 
Mine   eies   see  ought   that   may  eonteat 

them,  since  thy  grave 
My  onely  treasure  hides,  the  joyes  of  my 

poore  hart  ? 
As  here  with  thee  on  earth  I  liv'd,  even  so 

equall 
Methinkes  it  were  with  thee  in  heaT*!!  I  dil 

abide: 
And  as  our  troubles  all  we  hero  on  offth 

did  part, 
So  reason  would  that  there  of  thy  BMet 

happie  state 

1  had  my  share.  Alas !  if  thou  my  tmtie 

guide 
Were  wont  to  be,  how  canst  thoa  leafe  ne 

thus  alone  i» 

In  darknesse  and  astray,  weake,  mm 

desolate, 
Plung*d  in  a  world  of  woe,  refusing  for  to 

take 
Me  with  thee  to  the  place  of  restvbeN 

thou  art  gone  ? 
This  said,  she  held  her  peace,  for  nno* 

tide  her  toong; 
And  instccd  of  more  words,  seemd  thtt  kr 

eies  a  lake 
Of  teares  liad  bene,  they  flow'd  so  pka- 

teously  thcrefro: 
And  with  her  sobs  and  sighs  th'  aire  nmnl 

about  her  roong. 
If  Venus,  when  she  wmild  her  detf* 

Adonis  slaine, 
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Ought  moov'd  in  thy  tiers  hart  compassion 

of  her  woe, 
His  noble  sisters  plaints,  her  sighes  and 

teares  emong,  130 

Would  sure  have  made  thee   milde,  and 

inly  rue  her  paine. 
Aurora  half  e  so  f  aire  her  self e  did  never  show, 
When  from  old  Tithons  bed  shee  weeping 

did  arise. 
The  blinded  archer-boy,  like  larke  in  showre 

of  raine. 
Sat  bathing  of  liis  wings,  and  glad  the  time 

did  spend 
Under  those  cristall  drops  which  fell  from 

her  faire  eies, 
And  at  their  brightest  beames  him  proynd 

in  lovely  wise. 
Yet  sorie  for  her  grief,  which  he  could  not 

amend. 
The  gentle  boy   gan   wipe  her  eies,   and 

clear  those  lights, 
Those  lights  through  which  his  glory  and 

his  conquests  shine.  140 

The  Graces  tuckt  her  hair,  which  hung  like 

threds  of  gold, 
Along  her  yvorie  brest,  the  treasure  of  de- 
lights. 
All  things  with  her  to  weep,  it  seemed,  did 

encline, 
Tlie  trees,  the  hills,  the  dales,  the  caves, 

the  stones  so  cold. 
The  aire  did  help  them  mourne,  with  dark 

clouds,  raine,  and  mist. 
Forbearing  many  a  day  to  cleare  it  selfe 

againe ; 
Which  made  them  eftsoones  feare  the  daies 

of  Pirrha  shold 
Of  creatures  spoile  the  earth,  their  fatall 

threds  untwist. 
For  Phcebus  gladsome  raies  were  wished 

for  in  vaine, 
And   with    her  quivering    light    Latonas 

daughter  faire,  150 

And  Charles-waine  eke  rcfus'd  to  be  the 

shipmans  guide. 
On  Neptune  warre  was  made  by  Aeolus 

and  his  traine, 
Who,  letting  loose  the  winds,  tost  and  tor- 
mented th*  aire. 
So  that  on  evVy  coast  men  shipwrack  did 

abide. 
Or  else  were  swallowed  up  in  open  sea  with 

waves, 
And  such  as  came  to  shoare  were  beaten 

with  despaire. 


The  Med  wales  silver  streames,  that  wont  so 

still  to  slide, 
Were   troubled  now  and  wrothe:    whose 

hidden  hollow  caves 
Along  his  banks,  with  fog  then  shrowded 

from  mans  eye, 
Ay  '  Phillip  !'  did  resownd,  aie  •  Phillip  I ' 

they  did  crie.  160 

His   nimphs   were   seen  no   more   (thogh 

custom  stil  it  craves) 
With  haire  spred  to  the  wynd  themselves 

to  bath  or  sport, 
Or  with  the  hooke  or  net,  barefooted  wan- 
tonly, 
The   pleasant  daintie  fish  to  entangle  or 

deceive. 
The  shepheards  left  their  wonted  places  of 

resort; 
Their  bagpipes  now  were  still;  their  loving 

mery  layes 
Were  quite  forgot;  and  now  their  flocks 

men  might  perceive 
To  wander   and   to   straie,  all    carelesly 

neglect: 
And  in  the  stead  of  mirth  and  pleasure, 

nights  and  dayes 
Nought  els  was  to  be  heard,  but  woes, 

complaints,  and  mone.  170 

But  thou  (O  blessed  soule)  doest  haply 

not  respect 
These  teares  we  shead,  though  full  of  loving 

pure  affect, 
Having  affixt  thine  eyes  on  that  most  glo- 
rious throne, 
Where  full  of  majestic  the  High  Creator 

reives: 
In  whose  bright  shining  face  thy  joyes  are 

all  complete; 
Whose  love  kindles  thy  spright;  where, 

happie  alwaies  one. 
Thou  liv'st  in  blis  that  earthly  passion  never 

Staines; 
Where  from  the  purest  spring  the  sacred 

nectar  sweete 
Is  thy  continuall  drinke;  where  thou  doest 

gather  now 
Of  well  eraploied  life  th*  inestimable  gaines. 
There  Venus  on  thee  smiles,  Apollo  gives 

thee  place,  181 

And  Mars  in  reverent  wise  doth  to  thy 

vertue  bow. 
And  decks  his  fiery  sphere,  to  do  thee  hon- 
our most. 
In  highest  part  whereof,  thy  valour  for  to 

grace, 
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A  chaire  of  gold  he  setts  to  thee,  and  there 

doth  tell 
Thy  noble  acts  arew,  whereby  even  they 

that  boast 
Themselves  of  auncient  fame,  as  Pirrhus, 

Hanniball, 
Scipio,  and  Cssar,  with  the  rest  that  did 

excell 
In  martial  1   prowesse,  high  tby  glorie  do 

admire. 
All   haile,  therefore,  O  worthie   Phillip 

immortall,  190 

The  flowre  of  Sydneyes  race,  the  honour  of 

thy  name  ! 
Whose  worthie  praise  to  smg  my  Muses 

not  aspire, 
But  sorrowful!  and  sad  these  teares  to  thee 

let  fall. 
Yet  wish  their  verses  might  so  farre  and 

wide  thy  fame 
Extend,  that  envies  rage,  nor  time,  might 

end  the  same. 


A  PASTORALL  AEGLOGUE  UPON 
THE  DEATH  OF  SIR  PHILLIP 
SIDNEY,  KNIGHT,  &c. 

[By  Lodowick  Bryskett.] 

LYCON.    COLIN. 

Colin,  well  fits  thy  sad  cheare  this  sad 

stownd. 
This  wofull   stownd,  wherein    all    things 

complaine 
Tius  great  mishap,  this  greevous  losse  of 

owres. 
Hear'st  thou  the  Orown  ?  how  with  hollow 

sownd 
He  slides  away,  and  murmuring  doth  plaine. 
And  seemes  to  say  imto  the  fading  flowres 
Along  his  bankes,  unto  the  bared  trees, 
*  PhiUisides  is  dead  *  ?   Up,  jolly  swaine, 
Thou  that  with  skill  canst  tune  a  dolefull 

lay, 

Help  him  to  mourn.    My  hart  with  grief 

doth  freese,  xo 

Hoarse  is  my  voice  with  crying,  else  a  part 
Sure  would  I  beare,  though  rude:  but  as  I 

may. 
With  sobs  and  sighes  I  second  will  thy 

song. 
And  so  expresse  the  sorrowes  of  my  hart. 
Cokn.    Ah,  Lycon,  Lycon  I    what  need 

skill,  to  teach 


A  grieved  mynd  powre  forth  his  pliints? 

How  long 
Hath  the  pore  turtle  gon  to  school  (wees* 

est  thou) 
To  leame  to  moume  her  lost  make?  Ko> 

no,  each 
Creature  by  nature  can  tell  how  to  vsik. 
Seest  not  these  flocks,  how  sad  they  mn* 

der  now  ?  * 

Seemeth  their  leaders  bell  their  blettiiig 

tunes 
In  dolefull  sound.   Like  him,  not  one  doth 

faile 
With    hanging    head    to    shew  a  heine 

cheare. 
What  bird  (I  pray  thee)  hast  thoa  seco, 

that  prunes 
Himselfe  of  late  ?  Did  any  cheerfnll  note 
Come  to  thine  eares,  or  gladsome  sight  ip- 

peare 
Unto   thine  eies,  since   that  same  fMill 

howre? 
Hath  not  the  aire  put  on  his  monniiig 

coat, 
And  testified  his  grief  with  flowing  teties? 
Sith,  then,  it  seemeth  each  thii^,  to  bit 

powre,  }• 

Doth  us  invite  to  make  a  sad  consort, 
Come,  let  us  joyne  our  moumfull  song 

with  theirs. 
Griefe  will  endite,  and  sorrow  will  enforce 
Thy  voice,  and  Eccho  will  our  words  re- 
port. 
Lycon.  Though  my  rude  rymet  ill  vdh 

thy  verses  frame, 
That  others  farre  excell,  yet  will  I  force 
My  selfe  to  answere  thee  the  best  I  eiD» 
And  honor  my  base  woids  with  hiB  high 

name. 
But  if  my  plaints  annoy  thee  when  thoi 

sit 
In  secret  shade  or  cave,  vouchsafe  (0  FUt) 
To  pardon  me,  and  here  this  hard  ooo- 

straint  ^   4> 

With  patience  while  I  sing,  and  pittie  it 
And  eke  ye  rurall  Muses,  that  do  dwell 
In  these  wilde  woods,  if  ever  piteoos  plaint 
We  did  endite,  or  taught  a  wofull  minde 
With  words  of  pure  affect  his  griefe  to  teO, 
Instruct  me  now.  Now,  Colin,  then  goe  (Vt 
And  I  will  follow  thee,  though  toe  be- 

hinde. 
Colin.    Phillisides  is  dead.  0  huttivSi 

death, 
O  deadly  harme  I  Unhappie  Albioiii       f 
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en  shalt  thou  see  emoug  thy  shepheards 

all, 
{  so  sage,  so  perfect  ?    Whom  uneath 
.'ie  could  touch  for  vertuous  life  and 

skill ; 
•teous,  valiant,  and  liberall. 
lold  tlie  sacred  Pales,  where  with  haire 
trust  she  sitts,  in  shade  of  yonder  hill, 
1  her  faire  face  bent  sadly  downe,  doth 

send 
loud  of  teares  to  bathe  the  earth;  and 

there 
h  call  the  heav'ns  despightf ull,  envious, 
ell  his  fate,   that  made   so   short  an 

end  60 

that  same  life,  well  worthie  to  have 

bene 
longd  with  many    yeares,  happie  and 

famous. 
Nymphs  and  Oreades  her  round  about 
>it  lamenting  on  the  grassie  grene, 
with  shrill  cries,  beating  their  whitest 

brests, 
use  the  direful!  dart  that  Death  sent 

out 
ive  the  fatall  stroke.   The  starres  they 

blame, 
t  deafe  or  carelesse  seeme  at  their  re- 
quest, 
pleasant  shade  of  stately  groves  they 

shun; 
)'  leave   their   cristall   springs,   where 

they  wont  frame  70 

3t  bowres  of  myrtel  twigs  and  lawrel 

faire, 
jwrt  themselves  free  from  the  scorch- 


ing sun. 


now  the  hollow  caves,  where  horror 

darke 
1  dwell,  whence  banisht  is  the  gladsome 

aire, 
(  seeke;  and  there  in  mourning  spend 

their  time 
1  wailfuU  tunes,  whiles  wolves  dohowle 

and  barke, 
seem    to    beare   a   bourdon   to   their 

plaint. 
icon.    Phillisides  is  dead.    O  dolefull 

ryme  ! 
'  should  my  toong  expresse  thee  ?  Who 

is  left 
to   uphold  thy  hopes,  when  they  do 

faint,  80 

>n  unfortunate  ?    What  spite  full  fate, 
t  lucklcsse  destinie,  hath  thee  bereft 


Of  thy  chief  comfort,  of  thy  onely  stay  ? 
Where  is  become  thy  wonted  happie  state, 
(Alas  !)  wlierein  through  many  a  hill  and 

dale. 
Through  pleasant  woods,  and  many  an  un- 

knowue  way, 
Along  the  bankes  of  many  silver  streames, 
Thou  with  him  yodest,  and  with  him  didst 

scale 
The  craggie  rocks  of  th'  Alpes  and  Appen- 

ine. 
Still  with  the  Muses  sporting,  while  those 

beames  90 

Of  vertue  kindled  in  his  noble  brest, 
Which  after  did  so  gloriously  forth  shine  ? 
But  (woe  is  me  !)  they  now  yquenched  are 
All  suddeinly,  and  death  hath  them  op- 

prest. 
Loe  Father  Neptune,  with  sad  countenance, 
How  he  sitts  mourning  on  the  strond  now 

bare. 
Yonder,  where  th'  Ocean  with  his  rolling 

waves 
The  white  feete  washeth  (wailing  this  mis- 
chance) 
Of  Dover  cliffes.   His  sacred  skirt  about 
The  sea-gods  all  are  set;  from  their  moist 

caves  100 

All  for  his  comfort  gfathered  there  they  be. 
The  Thamis  rich,  the  Humber  rough  and 

stout. 
The  fruitfull   Severne  with  the  rest  are 

come 
To  helpe  their  lord  to  moume,  and  eke  to 

see 
The  dolefull  sight,  and  sad  pomp  funerall 
Of  the  dead  corps   passing   through   his 

kingdome. 
And  all  their  heads,  with  cypres  gyrlonds 

crown'd. 
With  wofull  shrikes  salute  him,  great  and 

small. 
Eke  wailfull  Eccho,  forgetting  her  deare 
Narcissus,  their  last  accents  doth  resownd. 
Colin,   Phillisides  is  dead.  O  lucklesse 

age,  XII 

O  widow  world  I   0  brookes  and  fountains 

cleere, 
0  hills,  O  dales,  O  woods,  that  oft  have 

rong 
With  his  sweet  caroling,  which  could  as- 

swage 
The  fiercest  wrath  of  tyg^re  or  of  beare; 
Ye   Silvans,  Fawnes,   and   Satyres,   that 

emong 
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These  thickets  oft  have  dauust  after  his  pipe ; 
Ye   Nym]>lis    and   Nayades    with    golden 

heare, 
That  oft    h;ive    left   your  purest  eristall 

springs 
To  harken  tu  his  layes,  that  coulden  wipe 
Away  all   griefe   and   sorrow   from   your 

liarts:  121 

Alas  !  who  now  is  left  tliat  like  him  sings  ? 
Wlien   shall   you   heare   agiiine    like   liar- 

nioiiie  ? 
So  sweet  a  sownd  who  to  you  now  im- 

pirts  ? 
Loe  where  engraved  by  his  liand  yet  lives 
The  name  of  Stella,  in  yonder  bay  tree. 
Ilappie  mime,  happie  tree  !  faire  may  you 

grow, 
And  sprod  your  sacred  branch,  which  honor 

gives 
To  famous  emperours,  and  poets  crowne. 
Unhappie  ilock,  tliat  wander  scattred  now. 
What  marvell  if  through  grief  ye  woxen 

leane,  131 

Forsake  your  food,  and  hang  your  lieads 

adowne  ? 
For    such    a    shepheard    never   shall    you 

guide, 
Whose  parting  hath  of  weale   bereft  you 

eleane. 
Lycon.   Phillisides    is    dead.    0    happie 

sprite, 
That  now  in   heav'n  with   blessed  soiiles 

doest  bide, 
Looke  down  a  wliile  from  where  thou  sitst 

above. 
And  see  liow  busie  shepheards  be  to  endite 
Sad  songs  of  grief,  their  sorrowes  to  de- 
clare, ^  139 
And  gratefull  memory  of  their  kynd  love. 
Behold  my  solfc  with  Colin,  gentle  swaine, 
(Whose  lerned  muse   thou  cherisht  most 

whyleare) 
Where  we,  thy  name  recording,  seeke  to 

ease 
The  inward  torment  and  tormenting  paine, 
Tliat  thy  departure  to  us  both  hath  bred; 
Ne  can  each  others  sorrow  yet  appease. 
Behold  the  fountains  now  left  desolate. 
And  withrcd  grasse  witli  cypres  bouglies 

be»]>red; 
Behold  tlu'se  iloures  which  on  thy  grave 

we  strew; 
Which,  faded,  shew  the  givers  faded  state, 
(Though  eke  they  shew  their  fervent  zeale 

and  pure)  151 


Whose  onely  comfort  on  thy  welbie  grew. 
Whose  praiers  importune  shall  the  httT'ns 

for  ay, 
That  to  thy  ashes  rest  they  may  anare; 
That  learnedst  shepheards  honor  may  thy 

name 
With  yeerly  praises,  and  the  Nymphs  al- 

way 
Thy  tomb  may  deck  with  fresh  and  iwtei* 

est  flowres; 
And  that  for  ever  may  endure  tliy  fune. 
Colin,   The  sun  (lo !)  hastned  hith  his 

face  to  steep 
In  western  waves;  and  th'  aire  with  stonny 

showres  ite 

Wames  us  to  drive  homewards  oar  sillj 

sheep. 
Lycon,  lett  's  rise,  and  take  of  them  good 

keep. 

Virtute  summa :  catera /ortwuL 
L.  B. 


AN  ELEGIE,  OR  FRIENDS  PAS- 
SION, FOR  HIS  ASTROPHILL 

WRITTEN  UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE 
RIGHT  HONOURABLE  SIR  PHILLIP  SID- 
NEY, KNIGHT,  LORD  GOVERNOUR  OF 
FLUSHING 


[By  Matthew  Roydon.] 

As  then,  no  winde  at  all  there  blew, 
No  swelluig  cloude  accloid  the  aire; 
The  skie,  like  glasse  of  watchet  hew, 
Reflected  Phcebus  gulden  haire; 
The  gamisht  tree  no  pendant  stird, 
No  voice  was  heard  of  auie  bird. 

There  might  you  see  the  bnrly  bean, 

The  lion  king,  the  elephant; 

The  maiden  imicome  was  there. 

So  was  Acteons  homed  plant, 

And  what  of  wilde  or  tame  are  foaad 
Were  coucht  in  order  on  the  ground. 

Alcides  speckled  poplar  tree, 
The  palme  that  monarchs  do  obtaine^ 
Witli  love  juice  staind,  the  mulberie, 
The  fruit  that  dewes  tiie  poets  braine, 
And  Phil!  is  philbert  there  away, 
Comparde  with  mirtle  and  the  MJ, 
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at  cofiKns  doth  adorne, 

y  height  threatning  the  skie,   ao 

)  bed  of  love  forlorue, 

and  dolefull  ebonie, 

;ircle  com  past  were, 

n  amphitlieater. 

ranches  of  those  trees 

inged  people  sat, 

ed  in  od  degrees, 

this,  another  that. 

lonioll,  that  knowes  full  well 

ce  and  wit  in  love  doth  dwell.  30 

id  egle,  roiall  bird, 
e  upon  <in  okc  above; 
i)V  liiin  never  stird, 
iminortall  love; 
liat  sings  about  to  dy, 
zander,  stood  thereby. 


hich  was  of  woondcr  most, 
:  li'f t  sweet  Arabic, 
edar  in  tliis  coast 
r  tonibe  of  spiccrie, 
lecture  l»y  tiie  sjime, 
to  take  her  dying  fiame. 


40 


50 


d  center  of  this  plot, 
Toveliiig  on  the  gnisse: 
tone,  I  knew  not  that: 
)f  man  the  figure  was, 
I  couUl  not  count  him  one, 
n  the  image  made  of  stone. 

miglit  |)er(Tive  him  rcare 
n  his  elbow  end: 
I  pale  with  gJistly  cheare, 
ices  he  upward  tend, 
like  one  in  uncouth  stound, 
lending  out  the  ground. 


sigh  forthwith  he  throwes, 
ave  torne  the  vitall  strings; 
his  clieeks  the  tcares  so  Hows, 
J  streame  of  many  springs. 
t»r  rends  the  cloud  in  twaine, 
es  a  passage  for  the  rauie.       60 

,  with  trembling  sound 

gan  to  eoni]>laine; 
the  accents  as  might  wound, 
I  diamond  rtH'ke  in  twaine: 

throb-i  did  somewhat  stay, 
vily  he  gan  to  say. 


'  O  sunne,'  said  he,  seeing  the  sunne, 

*  On  wretched  me  why  dost  thou  shine  7 
My  star  is  falue,  my  comfort  done, 

Out  is  the  apple  of  my  eine:  70 

Shine  upon  those  possesae  delight. 
And  let  me  live  in  eudlesse  night. 

*  O  griefe  that  liest  upon  my  soule, 
As  heavie  as  a  mount  of  lead. 
The  remnant  of  my  life  coutroU, 
Consort  me  quickly  with  tlie  dead; 

Halfe  of  this  hart,  this  sprite,  and  will, 
Di'de  in  the  brest  of  AstrophilL 

*  And  you,  compassionate  of  my  wo. 
Gentle  birds,  beasts,  and  shadie  trees,      80 
I  am  assurde  ye  long  to  kno 

What  be  the  sorrowes  me  agpreev's; 
Listen  ye  then  to  that  insu'th, 
And  heare  a  tale  of  teares  and  ruthe. 

'You    knew  —  who    knew   not?  —  Astro- 

phiU: 
(That  I  should  live  to  say  I  knew, 
And  have  not  in  possession  still !) 
Things  knowne  permit  me  to  renew; 
Of  him  you  know  his  merit  such, 
I  cannot  say,  you  heaie,  too  much.        90 

<  Within  these  woods  of  Arcadie 

lie  chief e  delight  and  pleasure  tooke, 
And  on  the  mountaine  Parthenie, 
Upon  the  chrystall  liquid  brooke. 
The  Muses  met  him  ev'ry  day. 
That    taught  him    sing,  to  write,  and 
say. 

<  When  he  descended  downe  the  mount, 
II is  personage  seemed  most  divine, 

A  thousand  graces  one  might  count 
UiK)n  his  lovely  cheerfnll  eine,  roo 

To  heare  him  speak  e  and  sweetly  smile. 
You  were  in  Paradise  the  while. 

'  A  sweet  attractive  kinde  of  grace, 
A  full  as.surance  given  by  lookes, 
Continuall  comfort  in  a  nice, 
The  lineaments  of  Gospell  booket; 
I  trowe  tluit  countenance  cannot  lie. 
Whose  thoughts  are  legible  in  the  eie. 

<  Was  never  eie,  did  see  that  face. 

Was  never  eare,  did  heare  that  tong,       no 
Was  never  minde,  did  minde  his  gnoe, 
That  ever  thought  the  travell  Icn^f 
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I  ..-l  .\irvs.  ami  ev'ry  thought, 
sweote     i)crfections 


N« 


.,    X  :.•::  A  wortliy  man, 
^     .;v  .us;iris  did  niigiie, 
.   ^  ■■ -^i  louve  us  than, 
X  .  wv  him  in  vaine  ! 
•  Ni.ii'i  that  hi-L'd  that  wit 
,    '..iiiror  lixcd  sit? 

■\\  with  U'arned  dew, 
,   »    "./d  liim  to  love; 
•:'i  I'an  aptly  shew 
.•  .r  i-oni'eits  will  move: 
.     .<»  opos  dissemhlod  harts, 
XV :>  i»ut  our  better  parts. 
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•Mph  within  this  wood, 
K    s.'A  rit'li  of  lieavenly  blis, 
,  *    111  his  fancie  stood, 
v-  .Id  well  demerits  this: 
^    «  iliey  ac(piainted  soone; 
.  . «  .1  >im,  and  she  a  moone. 

.    x'phill  did  Stella  Inve; 

.    \  imit  of  Astrophili, 
• .  v;i"UM»s  tTinls  may  move, 
.   .,  .1  (liou  linde  an  Astrophili? 
^    .•«v-  and  liilie  have  their  prime, 

.x>  li.it h  beautie  but  a  time. 

X  ...;li  ihy  bf^autie  do  exceed, 
.  .:»'ii  sight  of  ev'ry  eie, 

;«,  |H»esies  when  we  reede, 
jtir.int  more  thereby: 
>.a  hath  love  and  judgtMuent  too 
now  tluui  any  other  doo. 

\xtrophil1  hath  liononl  thee; 
.  It  ihv  bndie  is  extint't, 
.  is  shall  eternall  be, 
•  'ly  vertue  of  Lis  iiike; 
Ills  verses  he  doth  give 
le  beautie  ave  to  live. 
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this  is  hpo, 
ed  in  liis  mms 
might  agrre, 
11  do  no  wrong. 
1  sinne  nor  biamc, 
ous  name. 

breath 


Did  never  Muse  inspire  beneath 
A  poets  braine  with  finer  store:  > 

lie  wrote  of  love  with  high  conceit, 
And  beautie  reard  above  Ler  heiglit 

*  Then  Pallas  afterward  attyrde 
Our  Astrophili  with  her  device, 
Whoiu  in  his  armor  heaven  admyrde, 
As  of  the  nation  of  the  skies; 
He  sparkled  in  his  amies  afam, 
As  he  were  dight  with  fierie  stam. 

'  The  blaze  whereof  when  l^lars  beheU, 
(An  envious  eie  doth  see  afar) 
"  Such  majestie,"  quoth  he,  "  is  seelil, 
Such  majestie  my  mart  may  mar; 
Perhaps  this  mav  a  suter  be, 
To  set  Mars  by  Lis  deitie." 

'  In  this  surmize  he  made  with  spcede 
An  iron  eane,  wherein  he  put 
The  thunder  that  in  eloudes  do  breede 
Tlie  tlame  and  Ixilt  togither  shut 
With  ju'ivie  foi-ee  burst  out  againe, 
And  so  our  Asti'ophill  was  sluine.' 

His  word,  <  was  slaine,'  straight«'ay 
move. 

And  Natun^s  inwanl  life  strings  twite! 

The  skie  immediately  above 

Was  dimd  with  hideous  elouds  of  pite 
Tlie  wrtistling  winds  from  out  the  p 
Fild  all  the  aire  with  ratling  sound. 

The  bending  trees  exprcst  a  gronc, 
And  sigh'd  the  sorrow  of  his  fall, 
Tht»  forrest  lK\ists  made  rutlifull  nion 
The  birds  did  tune  their  nuiuniing  cal 
And  Philomell  for  Astrophili 
Unto  her  notes  anncxt  a  phill. 

The  turtle  dove  with  tunes  of  rutlie 
Shewd  feeling  p;ission  of  his  death: 
Me  thought  she  Siiid,  '  I  tell  thee  trut 
Was  never  he  that  divw  in  bivath 
Unto  his  love  more  trust ie  found, 
Than  he  for  whom  our  griefs  aboiu 

The  swan,  that  was  in  presenee  hcere, 
Hegtin  iiis  funerall  dirge  to  sing: 
*Good  tilings,'  quoth  he,  *  may  scare 

piM'r«», 
But  passe  awav  with  speedie  wing: 
This  mortall  life  as  death  is  tride, 
And  death  gives  life,* —  and  .*k)  he  d 
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•ow  that  was  inade 
ures  of  Kiiide 
:  where  she  laide, 
with  the  winde, 
with  reason  see, 
icenix  nere  should  bee. 


310 


s,  driven  about, 
ffsi)rinjif  nee  re  that  kinde, 
re  to  that,  I  doubt; 
ito  my  niinde, 
inches  ere  can  beo 
value  as  the  tree. 

^ith  poarcing^  sight 
ibitc  of  the  place, 
'0  witli  mounting  flight, 
.'e  tlie  case,  320 

Mature  doth  sustaine 
by  euvie  slaine. 

)wed  with  mine  eie 

It;  upward  tooke, 

uish  by  and  by, 

from  my  looke; 

sts,  birds,  and  grove  was 

?nd  that  made  this  mone. 

d  firmly  wrought 
ion  in  my  spright;  330 

issude,  me  thought, 
1  at  mine  eies  aright: 
K'U  is  forst  to  shrinke, 
ollors  so  mine  inke. 


[  UPON  THE   RIGHT 
JLK      SIR      PHILLIP 
NIGHT:  LORD  GOV- 
FLUSHING 

Walter  Raleigh.] 

ifc,  or  waile   thv  worthie 

it,  thy  wit  high,  pure,  di- 

^  powre  of  mortall  line, 
ath   worth    that  draweth 

,  though  poore  in  learnings 
9  obscurde  in  secret  brest, 


And  love  that  envie  in  thj  life  snppresi. 
Thy  deere  life  done,  and  death,  hatii  doubled 
more. 

And  I,  that  in  thy  time  and  living  state 
Did    onely    praise    thy    vertues    iu    my 

thought,  to 

As   one   that   sceld   the  rising  sun  hath 

sought, 
With  words  and  teares  now  waile  thy  time- 

lesse  fate. 

Drawne  was  thy  race  aright  from  princely 

line, 
Nor  lesse  than  such,  (by  gifts  that  Nature 

gave. 
The  common  mother  that  all  creatures 

have,) 
Doth  vertue    shew,   and    princely  linage 

shine. 

A  king  gave  thee  thy  name;  a  kingly 
minde. 

That  God  thee  gave,  who  found  it  now  too 
deere 

For  this  base  world,  and  hath  resumde  it 
neere, 

To  sit  in  skies,  and  sort  with  powzes  di- 
vine, so 

Kent  thy  birth  dales,  and  Oxford  held  thy 

youth ; 
The  heavens   made   hast,  and   staid   nor 

yeers  nor  time; 
The  fruits  of  age  grew  ripe  in  thy  first 

prime. 
Thy  will,  thy  words;  thy  words  the  sealet 

of  truth. 

Great  gifts  and  wisedom  rare  imployd  thee 

thence, 
To  treat  from  kings  with  those  more  great 

than  kings. 
Such  hope  men  had  to  lay  the  highest 

tluDgs 
On   thv  wise    youth,  to   be    transported 

hence. 

Whence  to  sharpe  wars  sweet  honor  did 

thee  call. 
Thy    countries    love,    leligioD,   and    thy 

friends:  30 

Of  worthy  men  the  marksy  the  lives,  and 

ends* 
Andheri  ireUioralL 
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There  didst  thou  vanquish  shame  and  te- 
dious age, 

Grief e,  sorrow,  sicknes,  and  base  Fortunes 
might: 

Thy  rising  day  saw  never  wofull  night, 

But  past  with  praise  from  of  this  worldly 
stage. 

Back  to  the  campc  by  thee  that  day  was 

brought, 
First  thine  owne  death,  and  after  thy  long 

fame ; 
Teares  to  the  soldiers,  the  proud  Castilians 

shame; 
Vertue  exprest,  and  honor  truly  taught.    40 

What  hath  he  lost,  that  such  great  grace 

liatli  woon  ? 
Yoong  yeeres  for  endles  yeeres,  and  hope 

unsure 
Of  Fortunes  gifts  for  wealth  that  still  shall 

dure: 
Oh    happie    race    with    so    great    praises 

run! 

England  doth  hold  thy  lims,  that  bred  the 

same ; 
Fluunders  thy  valure,  where  it   last  was 

tried ; 
The  camiKJ  thy  sorrow,  where  thy  bodie 

died ; 
Thy  friends,  tliy  want;  the  world,  thy  ver- 

tues  fame. 

Nations  thy  wit,  our  mindes   lay  up  thy 

love ; 
Letters  thy  learning;  thy  losse,  yeeres  long 

to  come;  50 

In    wortliv  harts    sorrow   hath   made   thv 

tombo; 
Thy  soule  and  spright  enrich  the  heavens 

above. 

Thy   liberall    hart    imbalmd    in    gratefull 

teuros, 
Yoong  sighs,  sweet  sighes,  sjige  sighes,  be- 

waile  thy  full: 
Knvie  her  stiiig,  and  Spite  hath  left  her 

^lalice    Iicr    selfe    a    mourning    garment 
weares. 

That  dav  their  Hanniball  died,  our  Scipio 

fell, 
^'        1.  Cicero,  and  Petrarch  of  our  time, 


Whose  vertues,  wonnded  by  my  woi 

rime, 
Let  angels  speake,  and  heaTen  tby 

telL 


ANOTHER  OF  THE  SAA 

[Afloribed  bv  Charles  Lamb,  *  f i 
testimony,*  to  tulke  Grerille,  Lend  mm 

Silence    augmenteth    grief,  writ 

creasethrage; 
Staid  arc  my  thoughts,  which  loy*d, 

the  wonder  of  our  age; 
Yet  quickned  now  with  fire,  then 

with  frost  ere  now, 
£nrag*de  I  write,  I  know  not  whi 

quick,  I  know  not  how. 

Hard   harted  mindes  relent,  am 

teares  abound, 
And  Envie  strangely  rues  his  end, 

no  fault  she  found; 
Knowledge  her  light  hath  lost,  Vf 

slaiue  her  knight, 
Sidney  is  dead,  dead  is  my  friend 

the  worlds  delight. 

Place  pensive  wailes  his  fall,  whose 

was  her  pride; 
Time  crieth  out, '  My  ebbe  is  come 

was  my  spring  tide; ' 
Fame  moumes  in  that  she  lost  tl 

of  lier  reports; 
£ch  living  wight  laments  his  laek 

in  suncuy  sorts. 

He  was  (wo  worth  that  word  !)  tc 

thinking  minde, 
A  spotlesse  friend,  a  matehles  nu 

vertue  ever  shinde. 
Declaring  in  his  thoughts,  bis  life 

he  writ, 
Highest  conceits,  longest  foresi 

deepest  works  <S  wit. 

lie,  onely  like  himselfe,  was  sec 

none. 
Whose   deth   (thonzh    life)    we 

wrong,  and  sil  in  vain  do  m 
Their  losse,  not  him,  waile  they  t 

world  with  cries; 
Death  sine  not  him,  but  he  noade 

ladder  to  the  skies. 
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w  sinke  of  sorrow  I,  who  live,  the  more 

the  wrong, 
lo  wishuig   death,  whom   Deth  denies, 

whose  thred  is  al  to  long, 
110  tied  to  wretched  life,  who  lookes  for 

no  reliefe, 
ist  spend  my  ever  dying  daies  in  never 

ending  grief e. 

rts  ease  and  onely  I  like  parallels  run 

on, 
jose  equall   length  keep  eqiiall  bredth, 

and  never  meet  in  one; 
t  for  not  wronging  him,  my  thoughts,  my 

sorrowes  cell, 
ill  not  run  out,  though  leake  they  will, 

for  liking  him  so  well. 

rewell   to   you,  my   hopes,  my   wonted 

waking  dreames, 
rewell,  sometimes  enjoyed  joy,  eclipsed 

are  thy  beames,  30 


Farewell  selfe    pleasing  thoughts,   which 

quietnes  brings  foorth. 
And    farewel    friendships   sacred    league, 

imiting  minds  of  woorth. 

And  farewell  mery  hart,  the  gift  of  guilt- 

lesse  miudes. 
And  all   sports   which,   for  lives  restore, 

varietie  assignes; 
Let  all  that  sweete  is  voyd;  in  me  no  mirth 

may  dwell; 
Phillip,  the  cause  of  all  this  woe,  my  lives 

content,  farewell  I 

Now  Rime,  the  sonne  of  Rage,  which  art 

no  kin  to  Skill, 
And  endles  Griefe,  which  deads  my  life, 

yet  knowes  not  how  to  kill, 
60  seeke  that  haples  tombe;  which  if  ye 

hap  to  finde. 
Salute  the  stones  that  keep  the  lims  that 

held  so  good  a  minde.  40 
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But  eies,  and  earcs,  and  ev'ry  thought, 
Were     with      his     sweete     perfections 
caught. 


'  O  God,  tliat  such  a  worthy  man, 
In  whom  so  rare  desarts  did  raigne, 
Desired  thus,  must  leave  us  than, 
And  we  to  wish  for  him  in  vaine  I 
O  could  the  stars  tliat  bred  that  wit 
In  force  no  longer  fixed  sit  ? 


I30 


*  Then  l)eing  fild  with  learned  dew, 
The  Muses  \villL*d  him  to  love; 
Tliat  instrument  can  aptly  shew 
How  finely  our  conceits  will  move: 

As  Bacchus  opes  dissembled  harts, 
So  Love  sets  out  our  better  parts. 

*  Stella,  a  nymph  within  this  wood, 
Most  rare  and  rich  of  heavenly  blis. 
The  highest  in  his  fancie  stood, 
And  she  could  well  demerite  this: 

Tis  likely  they  acquainted  soone; 
He  was  a  sun,  and  she  a  moone. 

*  Our  Astrophill  did  Stella  l<»ve; 
O  Stella,  vaunt  of  Astrophill, 
Albeit  thy  graces  gods  may  move. 
Whore  wilt  thou  finde  an  Astrophill  ? 

The  rose  and  lillie  have  their  prime, 
And  so  liath  beautie  but  a  time. 

*  Although  thy  beautie  do  exceed. 
In  common  sight  of  ev'ry  eie, 
Yet  in  liis  poesies  when  we  reede. 
It  is  apparant  more  thereby: 

He  that  hath  love  and  judgement  too 
Sees  more  tlian  any  other  doo. 

'Then  Astrophill  hath  honord  thee; 

For  when  thy  bodie  is  extinct. 

Thy  graces  sliall  eteniall  be. 

And  live  by  vertue  of  his  iiike; 
For  by  his  verses  he  doth  give 
To  short  livde  beautie  aye  to  live. 
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*  Above  all  others  this  is  hee, 

W  hieh  erst  approoved  in  his  song 
That  love  and  honor  might  agree. 
And  that  pure  love  will  do  no  wrong. 
Sweet  samts  I  it  is  no  sinne  nor  blame, 
To  love  a  man  of  vertuous  name. 

*  Did  never  love  so  sweetly  breath 
In  any  mortall  brest  bef oi'e ; 


Did  never  Mose  inspire  beneath 
A  poets  braine  with  finer  store:  ito 

He  wrote  of  love  with  high  conceit, 
And  beautie  reard  above  her  height 

'  Then  Pallas  afterward  attyide 
Our  Astrophill  with  her  device, 
Whom  in  his  armor  heaven  admyide. 
As  of  the  nation  of  the  skies; 
He  sparkled  in  his  armes  afam, 
As  he  were  dight  with  fiene  stun. 

'  The  blaze  whereof  when  Mars  beheld, 
(An  envious  eie  doth  see  afar)  i;o 

**  Such  majestie,"  quoth  he,  **  is  seeld, 
Such  majestic  my  mart  may  mar; 

Perhaps  this  may  a  suter  be, 

To  set  Mars  by  his  deitie." 

*  In  this  surmize  he  made  with  speede 
An  iron  cane,  wherein  he  put 

The  thunder  that  in  cloudes  do  breede; 

The  flume  and  bolt  togither  shut 
With  privie  force  burst  out  againe, 
And  so  our  Astrophill  was  slune.'     ife 

His  word,  <  was  slaine,'  straig^twtj  did 
move, 

And  Natures  inward  life  strings  twitdu 

The  skie  immediately  above 

Was  dimd  with  hideous  clouds  of  fHteh, 
The  wrastling  winds  from  oat  the  aoaa 
Fild  all  the  aire  with  ratling  sound. 

The  bending  trees  exprest  a  gronOi 
And  sigh'd  the  sorrow  of  his  fall. 
The  forrest  beasts  made  ruthfull  mott, 
The  birds  did  tune  their  mouraing  call}  ^^ 
And  Philomell  for  Astrophill 
Unto  her  notes  annext  a  philL 

The  turtle  dove  with  times  of  rathe 
Shewd  feeling  passion  of  his  death; 
Me  thought  she  said, '  I  tell  thee  tmtbe, 
Was  never  he  that  drew  in  breath 
Unto  his  love  more  trustie  found, 
Than  he  for  whom  our  griefs  abound. 

The  swan,  that  was  in  presence  heeie, 
Began  his  f  unerall  dirge  to  sing:  >* 

*  Good  things,'  quoth  he,  *  may  scaiee  ap- 

peere. 
But  passe  away  with  speedie  wine: 
This  mortall  life  as  death  is  tnde, 
And  death  gives  life,' —  and  so  be  dTdfr 
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sorrow  that  was  made 

features  of  Kinde 

eiiix  where  she  biide, 

ing  with  the  winde, 

^ht  with  reason  see, 

i  phoenix  nere  should  bee.    aio 

iders,  driven  about, 

m  offspring  nee  re  that  kinde, 

peere  to  that,  I  doubt; 

ce  into  niy  minde, 

'  branches  ere  can  bee 

ud  value  as  the  tree. 

kt  with  peareing  sight 
11  habite  of  the  place, 
hence  with  mounting  flight, 
Jove  the  case,  220 

)w  Nature  doth  sustaiue 
ihill  by  euvie  slaine. 

followed  with  mine  eie 

3  egle  upward  tooke, 

1  vanish  by  and  by, 

red  from  my  looke; 

beasts,  birds,  and  grove  was 

friend  that  made  this  mone. 

D  had  firmly  wrought 
3assion  in  my  spright;  230 

lart  issude,  me  thought, 
ortli  at  mine  eies  aright: 
ny  j)en  is  forst  to  slirinke, 
discoUors  so  mine  inke. 


lPH  upon  the  right 
<able    sir    phillip 
knight:  lord  gov- 
of  flushing 

'  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.] 

ly  life,  or  waile   thy  worthie 

y  wit,  thy  wit  high,  pure,  di- 

l  the  powre  of  mortall  line, 
3    hath   worth    that   draweth 

3ale,  though  poore  in  learnings 
care  obscurde  in  secret  brest, 


And  love  that  envie  in  thy  life  supprest, 
Thy  deere  life  done,  and  death,  hath  doubled 
more. 

And  I,  that  in  thy  time  and  living  state 
Did    onely    praise    thy    vertues    iu    my 

thought,  to 

As  one   that   seeld  the  rising  sun  hath 

sought, 
With  words  and  teares  now  waile  thy  time- 

lesse  fate. 

Drawne  was  thy  race  aright  from  princely 

line. 
Nor  lesse  than  such,  (by  gifts  that  Nature 

gave. 
The  conunon  mother  that  all  creatures 

have,) 
Doth  vertue    shew,   and   princely  linage 

shine. 

A  king  gave  thee  thy  name;  a  kingly 
minde, 

That  God  thee  gave,  who  found  it  now  too 
deere 

For  this  base  world,  and  hath  resumde  it 
neere. 

To  sit  in  skies,  and  sort  with  powres  di- 
vine. 30 

Kent  thy  birth  daies,  and  Oxford  held  thy 

youth ; 
The  heavens   made   hast,  and   staid   nor 

yeers  nor  time; 
The  fruits  of  age  grew  ripe  in  thy  first 

prime, 
Thy  will,  thy  words;  thy  words  the  scales 

of  truth. 

Great  gift,  and  wi«^om  rare  unplo^d  thee 

thence. 
To  treat  from  kings  with  those  more  great 

than  kings. 
Such  hope   men  had   to  lay  the  highest 

things 
On    thy   wise    youth,   to    be    transported 

hence. 

Whence  to  sharpe  wars  sweet  honor  did 

thee  call, 
Thy    countries    love,    religion,    and    thy 

friends:  30 

Of  worthy  men  the  marks,  the  lives,  and 

ends, 
And  her  defence,  for  whom  we  labor  all. 
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There  didst  thou  Viinquish  shame  and  te- 
dious age, 

Grief e,  sorrow,  sickues,  and  base  Fortunes 
might: 

Thy  rising  day  saw  never  wofuU  night, 

But  past  with  praise  from  of  this  worldly 
stage. 

Back  to  the  campe  by  thee  that  day  was 

brought, 
First  thuie  owne  death,  and  after  thy  long 

fame ; 
Feares  to  the  soldiers,  the  proud.  Castilians 

sliame ; 
Vertue  exprest,  and  honor  truly  taught.    40 

What  hath  he  lost,  that  such  g^eat  grace 

hath  woon  ? 
Yoong  yeeres  for  endles  yeeres,  and  hope 

luisure 
Of  Fortunes  gifts  for  wealth  that  still  shall 

dui-e: 
Oh    happie    race    with    so    great    praises 

run ! 

England  doth  hold  thy  lims,  that  bred  the 

same ; 
Flaunders  thy  valure,  where  it  last  was 

tried ; 
The  campe  thy  sorrow,  where  thy  bodie 

died; 
Thy  friends,  thy  want;  the  world,  thy  ver- 

tues  fame. 

Nations  thy  wit,  our  mindes   lay  up  thy 

love; 
Letters  thy  learning;  thy  losse,  yeeres  long 

to  come;  50 

In    worthy  harts   sorrow   hath  made   thy 

tonibe ; 
Thy  soulc  and  spright  enrich  the  heavens 

above. 

Thy  liberall    hart    imbalmd    in    gratefull 

teares, 
Yoong  sighs,  sweet  sighes,  sage  sighes,  be- 

waile  thy  fall: 
Envie  her  sting,  and  Spite  hath  left  her 

gall; 
Malice    her    selfe    a    mourning    garment 

weares. 

That  dav  their  Hanniball  died,  our  Scipio 

fell, 
Scipio,  Cicero,  and  Petrarch  of  our  time, 


Whose  vertues,  wounded  by  my  wortUeae 


nme. 


Let  angels  speake,  and  heaven  thy  pniM 
telL  to 


ANOTHER  OF  THE  SAME 

[Ascribed  by  Charles  Lamb,  *  from  intnnl 
testimony,*  to  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  BrwAse.] 

Silence    augmenteth   grief,  writing  » 

creaseth  rage; 
Staid  are  my  thoughts,  which  loY*d,aiii  kit, 

the  wonder  of  our  age; 
Yet  quickned  now  with  fire,  though  deed 

with  frost  ere  now, 
Enrag'de  I  write,  I  know  not  what:  dad, 

quick,  I  know  not  how. 

Hard   harted  mindes  relent,  and  Bigon 

teares  abound. 
And  Envic  strangely  rues  his  end,  in  wboB 

no  fault  she  found; 
Knowledge  her  light  hath  lost.  Valor  hitk 

slaine  her  knight, 
Sidney  is  dead,  dead  is  my  friend,  dead  ii 

the  worlds  delight. 

Place  pensive  wailes  his  fall,  whose  prefeaes 

was  her  pride; 
Time  crieth  out, '  My  ebbe  is  come:  his  life 

was  my  spring  tide; '  ** 

Fame  moumes  in  tlmt  slie  lost  the  grov' 

of  her  reports; 
Ech  living  wight  laments  his  lacke,aBdiA 

in  sundry  sorts. 

He  was  (wo  worth  that  word  I)  to  ed  i«fl 

tlunking  minde, 
A  spotlesse  friend,  a  matchlea  ma,  ▼hoie 

vei-tue  ever  shinde. 
Declaring  in  his  thoughts,  his  life,  andthii 

he  writ, 
Highest  conceits,  longest  foresights)  sii 

deepest  works  (3  wit. 

He,  onely  like  himselfe,  was  seeond  «te 

none, 
Whose  deth   (though    life)   we  me,  tf^ 

wrong,  and  al  in  vain  do  mone; 
Their  losse,  not  him,  waile  they  that  (111  the 

world  with  cries; 
Death  slue  not  him,  but  be  made  detlfc^ 

ladder  to  the  skies,  » 
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w  sinke  of  sorrow  I,  who  live,  the  more 

the  wrong, 
10  wishing   death,  whom   Deth  denies, 

whose  thred  is  al  to  long, 
10  tied  to  wretched  life,  who  lookes  for 

no  reliefe, 
ist  spend  my  ever  dying  dales  in  never 

endmg  grief e. 

rts  ease  and  onely  I  like  parallels  run 

on, 
lose  eauall   length  keep  equall  bredth, 

and  never  meet  in  one; 
t  for  not  wronging  him,  my  thoughts,  my 

sorrowes  cell, 
ill  not  run  out,  though  leake  they  will, 

for  liking  him  so  well. 

'ewell   to  you,  my   hopes,  my   wonted 

waking  dreames, 
rewell,  sometimes  enjoyed  joy,  eclipsed 

are  thy  beames,  30 


Farewell   selfe    pleasing  thoughts,   which 

quietnes  brings  foorth. 
And    farewel    friendships   sacred    league, 

imiting  minds  of  woorth. 

And  farewell  mery  hart,  the  gift  of  guilt- 

lesse  miudes. 
And  all  sports   which,  for  lives  restore, 

varietie  assignes; 
Let  all  that  sweete  is  voyd;  in  me  no  mirth 

may  dwell; 
Phillip,  the  cause  of  all  this  woe,  my  lives 

content,  farewell  I 

Now  Rime,  the  sonne  of  Rage,  which  art 

no  kin  to  Skill, 
And  endles  Griefe,  which  deads  my  life, 

yet  knowes  not  how  to  kill. 
Go  seeke  that  haples  tombe;  which  if  ye 

hap  to  finde, 
Salute  the  stones  that  keep  the  lims  that 

held  so  good  a  minde.  40 
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Sir,  to  gratulate  your  safe  return  from 
Ireland,  I  had  nothing  so  readie,  nor 
thought  any  thing  so  mecte,  as  these 
sweete  conceited  sonets,  the  dcede  of  that 
weldeserviiig  gentleman,  Maister  Edmond 
Spenser:  wliose  name  sufficiently  warrant- 
ing the  worthinesse  of  tlie  work,  I  do  more 
confidently  presume  to  publish  it  in  his  ab- 
sence, under  your  name,  to  whom  (in  my 
poore  opinion)  the  patronage  therof  doth 
m  some  respectes  properly  appertaine.  For, 
besides  your  judgement  and  delighte   in 


[Tlio  Amnrctti  and  Epithalnmion  were  en- 
tered upon  the  Stationers'  Rejfi.ster,  Novem- 
ber 10.  l'')i)4,  and  published  in  l-VJo,  perhaps 
Somewhat  earlier  than  CWim  Clout 's  Come 
Home  Again  and  Astrophel.  The  dat«  of  their 
composition  is  fixed,  almost  beyond  dispute, 
by  the  inscription  on  tlie  title  page,  '  written 
not  lonj;"  since ; '  for,  according  to  line  2ti7  of 
the  Einthdlamion^  Spenser's  wedding  day  was 
June  1 1,  which  the  ^  not  long  since  '  marks  for 
1504,  and  there  l)eing  no  reason  to  suppose 
any  considcrablo  gap  between  the  Epiihala- 
mion  and  the  Amoretli^  sonnet  Ixvii  of  the 
latter  must  refer  to  the  previous  New  Year's, 
sonnet  iv  to  New  Year's,  1503.  All  minor 
indications  of  time  confirm  this  hypothetical 
chronolo;;y. 

The  reconl  of  the  courtship,  indeed,  is  sin- 
gularly convincing,  altogether  different  from 
the  unrealities  of  most  of  the  sonneteering  of 
that  day.  In  Delias  in  Idea^  in  Diana^  one 
may  read  for  pages  at  a  stretch  witli  the  sen- 
sation of  being  on  a  treeless  plain :  the  ladies 
celebrated  are  as  va^ue  as  pantheism ;  there 
is  not  a  hint  at  rt>al  humiin  relations  in  a  life 
of  everv-dav  affairs.  In  the  Amoretti^  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  constantly  within  sig'ht  of 
fact,  however  trivial.  The  poet,  accustomed, 
it  seems,  to  e:isy  conquests,  makes  definite  ad- 
vances too  soon,  and  is  ignominious] y  beaten 
back  ;  he  is  chiilden  by  a  friend  for  not  push- 
ing on  more  vigorously  with  his  Faery  Queen, 
and  pleads  the  distractionn  of  his  suit ;  at  the 
oloae  of  a  visit,  when  he  should  be  departing, 


learned  poesie,  this  gentle  Muse,  for  \0t 
former  perfection  long  wished  for  in  £iu>* 
lande,  nowe  at  length  crossing  the  iieis  m 
your  liappy  companye,  (though  to  your  selfo 
unknownu)  seemeth  to  make  choyse  of  joi^ 
as  meetest  to  give  her  deserved  ooonto* 
naunce,  after  her  retoume:  entertaine  heri 
then,  (right  worshipfull)  in  sorte  best  be- 
seeming your  gentle  miiide,  and  hermerite^ 
and  take  in  worth  my  good  will  herein,  who 
seeke  no  more,  but  to  shew  my  selfe  yoozi 
in  all  dutiful!  affection.  w.  P. 


there  comes  up  a  violent  storm  of  rain,  ud  he 
knows  not  whether  to  stay  or  gt>,  or  he  valb 
with  his  mistress  upon  the  beach  and  writM 
her  name  in  the  sand,  whereupon  the  tram 
wash  it  out.  Behind  the  graceful  banalitiefof 
fancy,  the  imitations  of  previous  imitatm  of 
Petrarch,  almost  inevitable  in  an  Elizabethu 
sonnet  sequence,  one  may  read  the  history  of  i 
genuine  courtship  as  clearly  as  in  a  set  of  old 
letters.  Tlie  suitor  is  a  man  of  forty  yean:  11 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  apparently,  not  a  bril- 
liant mat<:h,  for  when  the  lady  finally  accqiti 
him,  friends  accuse  her  of  a  m^aUiawce:  sheii 
slow  to  be  won  (the  conrtship  is  of  more  than 
a  year),  yields  finally  with  some  mia^viBgii 
retains  her  maidenly  aloofness  after  betrothsL 
*  His  heroine,'  writes  the  moat  recent  of  tbi 
critics,  *is  the  wayward  mistress,  the  **s«ot 
warrior"  of  every  sixteenth  century  soiaet- 
eer.  But  difference  of  view  is  inevitable  n 
to  whether  she  owe  most  to  Petrarfh's  f/ofai 
guerrera,  or  to  De  Baif 'a  Mle  ennemit,  or  t* 
Desportes'  tlouce  adversaire.*  Such  *  diffeiwee 
of  view '  is  surely  needless.  Wliatever  faodei 
the  poet  may  have  borrowed,  he  has  not  boi^ 
rowed  the  temperament  of  hia  mistrai:  it 
may  please  him  to  mention  little  except  htf 
pride ;  but  her  pride  ia  clearly  her  own.  We 
read  it  in  a  dozen  charaotjeristic  toncliei,''i> 
her  fear  to  lose  her  maidenly  independeaee 
(Ixv),  in  the  *too  constant  atiffeneaae'  vhkh 
denies  him  the  perquisites  of  an  accepted  kfcr 
(Ixxxiii).  in  her  flare  of  anger  at  the  trie  of 
a  busybody  (Ixxzv).    It  ia,  moreoTar, 
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note,  excites  resentment  (v).  She 
.  wiih  her  head  proudly  erect  and 

proudly  (though  the  poet  chooses 
at  *  hunihlesse ')  fixed  upon  the 
i).  In  all  these  traits  as  the  poet 
down,  there  may  indeed  be  fanciful 
)n,  and  in  the  great  marriage  song  it 
him  to  ignore  them,  but  to  deny  their 
uth  is  surely  to  road  the  sonnets  too 

Even  a  Petrarchist  may  draw  from 
d  Spenser,  to  an  nnpreoccupied  eye, 

I  to  have  done  just  that. 

hardly  leave  the  Amoretti  without 
the  rhyme-scheme.  In  this  the  dis- 
quatrains  of  the  common  Eliza- 
Sliakespearean,  type  of  sonnet  are 
?r  the  manner  of  Marot,  like  the 
»f  *  April '  and  *  November.  *  At- 
been  made  to  prove  that  Spenser 
onnet-form  direct  from  a  contem- 
:tish  poet,  Alexander  Montgomery, 
use  of  it  some  years  the  earlier; 
T^ument  is  hardly  convincing.  For, 
•ommon  Elizabethan  type,  any  two 
liar  with   the  linked  quatrains  of 

rV.   SENIOR,   TO   THE 
AUTHOR 

the  day,  when  Phcebus  face  is 
3wded, 
^er    sights    may   wander    soone 

•ay : 

they  see  his  glorious  raies  un- 
vded, 
ly  steps  they  keepc  the  perfect 

*  • 

Ills  Muse  in  forraine  landes  doth 

•f 

\voe])os,  and  pens  are  cast  aside, 
like  night,  deprived  of  chearefull 

lo  write,  but  ah  !  too  soone  may 
e. 

thee  home,  tliat  art  our  perfect 
ie, 

:hy  wit  illustrate  Knglands  fame, 
thereby    our  neighboures  aun- 
it  pride, 

*  poesie  challendgc  cheefest  name. 
.  live,  and  ages  tluit  succeede, 
\t  a])i)kiuse  thy   learned  works 

II  reedc. 

1,  whether  on  the  lowly  plaine, 
shepherds  thy  sweete  rounde- 
s. 


Biarot,  as  both  Mcmt^omery  and  Spenser  un- 
questionably were,  might  evolTe  the  same  yari- 
ant  form  quite  independently.  Their  invention 
has  not  survived  in  the  practice  of  later  poets ; 
perhaps  because,  though  nearly  as  ezactiug  as 
the  regular  Italian  type,  it  is  less  finely  pro- 
portioned, less  stately. 

Concerning  the  Epitkalandon  and  its  exqui- 
site emotional  tone,  full  and  serene,  a  critic 
may  best  be  silent.  As  to  the  four  small 
poems,  commonly  entitled  *  epigrams, '  which 
divide  it  from  tiie  Amorttti,  they  are  casual 
experiments  in  a  vein  then  very  much  wwked 
in  France,  imitations  of  that  late  and  minor 
Greek  poetry  which  clusters  in  and  about  the 
AntholcMry.  The  second  and  third  have  paral- 
lels in  Marot  (JS^torasimes  Iziv  and  ciii);  the 
fourth  is  one  of  the  most  popular  fancies  of 
the  time,  derived  from  a  poem  of  the  pseudo- 
Anacreon  group,  and  translated  or  imitated  by 
no  less  tlian  eight  contemporary  Frenchmen, 
Ronsard  ( Ode$,  IV,  14)  at  their  'head.  To  an 
epigram  of  Philodemns  {Antkologia  Pcdatina^ 
V,  123)  we  owe  the  twenty-first  strophe  of  the 
Epithcihmion  itself.] 

Or  whether  singing,  in  some  lofty  yainey 
Heroick  deedes  of  past  or  present  daies. 
Or  whether  in  thy  lovely  mistris  praise 
Thou  list  to  exercise  thy  learned  qaiU, 
Thy  Muse  hath  got  such  grace,  and  power 

to  please, 
With  rare  invention,  bewtified  by  skill, 
As  who  therein  can  ever  joy  their  fill  ? 
O  therefore  let  that  haroy  Muse  proceede 
To  clime  the  height  of  Vertnes  sacred  hiU, 
Where  endles  honor  shall  be  made  thy 

meede: 
Because  no  malice  of  sncceeding  daiet 
Can  rase  those  records  of  thy  lasting  praise. 

G.  fV.  !• 


H APPT  ve  leaves !  when  as  those  lilly  hands, 
Which  hold  my  life  in  their  dead  doing 

might. 
Shall  haimle  you,  and  hold  in  lores  soft 

bands, 
Ly  ke  captives  trembling  at  the  victors  sight. 
And  happy  lines !  on  which,  with  stury 

light, 
Those  lamping  eyes  will  deigne  Mmetimes 

to  look, 
And  reade  the  sorrowes  of  my  dying  Bpriglit» 
Written  with  teares  in  harts 

book. 
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And  happy  rymes  !  bath'd  in  the  sacred 

brooke 
Of  Helicon,  whence  she  derived  is, 
When  ye  behold  that  angels  blessed  looke, 
My  soules  long  lacked  foode,  my  heavens 

blis. 
Leaves,  lines,  and  rymes,  seeke  her  to  please 

alone, 
Whom  if  ye  please,  I  care  for  other  none. 

II 

Unquiet  thought,  whom  at  the  first  I  bred 
Of  th'  inward  bale  of  my  love  pined  hart, 
And  sithens  Iiave  with  sighes  and  sorrowes 

fed, 
Till  greater  then  my  wombe  thou  woxen 

art: 
Breake  forth  at  length  out  of  the  inner 

part, 
In  which  thou  lurkest  lyke  to  vipers  brood. 
And  seeke  some  succour,  both  to  ease  my 

smart 
And  also  to  sustayne  thy  sclfe  with  food. 
But  if  in  presence  of  that  fayrest  proud 
Thou  chance  -to  come,  fall  lowly  at  her 

feet; 
And  with  meeke  humblesse  and   afflicted 

mood 
Pardon  for  thee,  and  grace  for  me  intreat. 

W^hich  if  she  graunt,  then  live,  and  my  love 

cherish, 
If  not,  die  soone,  and  I  with  thee  will  perish. 

Ill 

The  soverayne  beauty  which  I  doc  ad- 

myre, 
Witnesse   the    world    how   worthy   to  be 

pray  zed; 
The  light  wherof   hath   kindled   heavenly 

fyre 
In  my  miile  spirit,  by  her  from  basenesse 

raysed: 
That  being  now  with  her  hug^  brightnesse 

dazed, 
Base  thing  I  can  no  more  endure  to  view; 
But  looking  still  on  her,  I  stand  amazed 
At  wondrous  sight  of  so  celestiall  hew. 
So  when  my  toung  would  speak  her  praises 

dew. 
It  stopped  is  with  thoughts  astonishment; 
And  when  my  pen  would  write  her  titles 

true, 
It  ravisht  is  with  fancies  wonderment. 
Yet  in  my  hart  I  then  both  speake  and  write 
The  wonder  that  my  wit  cannot  endite. 


IV 

New  Yeare,  forth  looking  out  of  Jaaos 

gate, 
Doth  seeme  to  promise  hope  of  new  delight, 
And  bidding  th  old  adieu,  his  passed  date 
Bids  all  old   thoughts  to  die  in  diunpbh 

spright; 
And  calling  forth  out  of  sad  Winters  night 
Fresh  Love,  that  long  hath  slept  in  cfaeeN 

lesse  bower, 
Wils  him  awake,  and  soone  abont  himdight 
His   wanton   wings  and    darts  of  dewlj 

power. 
For  lusty  Spring  now  in  his  timely  hown 
Is  ready  to  come  forth,  him  to  receive; 
And  wames  the  £artb,  with  diven  eolord 

flowre 
To  decke  hir  self e,  and  her  faire  mantle 

weave. 
Then  you,  faire  flowre,  in  whom  fresh  youth 

doth  raine, 
Prepare  your  selfe  new  love  to  entertaina. 


Rudely    thou   wrongest   my  deare  haiti 

desire. 
In  finding  fault  with  her  too  portly  pride: 
The  thing  which  I  doo  most  m  her  admin 
Is  of  the  world  unworthy  most  emride. 
For  in  those  lofty  lookes  is  close  implide 
Scorn  of  base  things,  and  sdeigne  of  fonk 

dishonor; 
Thretning  rash  eies  which  gaxe  on  ber  m 

wide, 
That  loosely  they  ne  dare  to  looke  upon 

her. 
Such  pride  is  praise,  such  portlinene  is 

honor, 
That  boldned  innocence  beares  in  hir  ei0« 
And  her  faire  countenance,  like  a  goodly 

banner, 
Spreds  in  defiaunce  of  all  enemies. 
Was  never  in  this  world  onght  worthv  trida, 
Without  some  spark  of  such  self-pMuing 

pride. 

VI 

Be  nought  dismayd  that  her  nnniOTed  mini 
Doth  still  persist  in  her  rebellioiiB  pride: 
Such  love,  not  lyke  to  lusts  of  baser  krndt 
The  harder  wonne,  the  firmer  will  abide. 
The  durefull  oake,  whose  sap  is  not  yet 

dride, 
Is  lone  ere  it  conceive  the  JntiJlmg  fyre: 
But  when  it  once  doth  barney  it  dotli  dinde 
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it,  and  makes  bis  flames  to  heaven 

pire. 

t  is  to  kindle  new  desire 
brest,  that  shall  endure  for  ever: 
the  wound  that  duits  the  parts 

tire 

.st  affects,  that  naught  but  death 

n  sever. 

ike  not  long  in  taking  litle  paine 

he  knot  that  ever  shall  remaine. 

VII 

es,  the  myrrour  of  my  mazed  hart, 

ndrous  vertue  is  contaynd  in  you, 

h  both  lyfe  and  death  forth  from 

u  dart 

object  of  your  mighty  view  ? 

I  ye  mildly  looke  witli  lovely  hew, 

my  soule  with  life  and  love  in- 

ired: 

1  ye  lowre,  or  looke  on  me  askew, 
1  die,  as  one  with  lightning  fyred. 

2  that  lyfe  is  more  then  aeath 
syred, 

er  lovely,  as  becomes  you  best, 

r  bright  beams,  of  my  weak  eies 

mvred, 

lie  living  fire  within  my  brest. 

should  be  the  honor  of  your  light, 

th  the  sad  ensample  of  your  might. 

VIII 

?n  most  faire,  full  of  the  living 
e 

ibove  unto  the  Maker  neere: 
jut  joyes,  in  which  al  powers  con- 
ire, 

;he  world  naught  else  be  counted 
are: 

i^our  bright  beams  doth  not  the 
inded  guest 

his  darts  to  base  affections  wound; 
Is  come,  to  lead  fraile  mindes  to 
it 

iesires,  on  lieavenly  beauty  bound, 
le  my  thoughts,  and  fashion  me 
thin, 

my  toung,  and  teach  my  hart  to 
cake, 

e  the  storme  that  passion  did  begin, 
irugh  your  cause,  but  by  your  ver- 
B  weak. 

he  world  where  your  light  shined 
ver; 
e  borne  that  may  behold  you  ever. 


IX 

Long-while  I  sought  to  what  I  might  com- 
pare 
Those  powrefull  eies   which    lighten  my 

dark  spright; 
Yet  find  I  nought  on  earth  to  which  I  dare 
Resemble  th'  ymage  of  their  goodly  light. 
Not  to  the  sun;  for  they  doo  shine  by  night: 
Nor  to  the  moone;  for  they  are  changed 

never: 
Nop  to  the  starres;  for  they  have  purer 

sight: 
Nor  to  the  fire;  for  they  consume  not  ever: 
Nor  to  the  lightning;  for  they  still  persever: 
Nor  to  the  diamond;  for  they  are   more 

tender: 
Nor  unto  christall;  for  nought  may  them 

sever: 
Nor  unto  glasse;   such  basenesse  mought 

offend  her. 
Then  to  the  Maker  selfe  they  likest  be, 
Whose  light  doth  lighten  all  that  here  we 

see. 


Unrighteous  Lord  of  Love,  what  law  is  this, 
I'hat  me  thou  makest  thus  tormented  be. 
The  whiles  she  lordeth  in  licentious  blisse 
Of  her  freewill,  scorning  both  thee  and  me  ? 
See  how  tlie  tyrannesse  doth  joy  to  see 
The   huge   massacres  which  her  eyes  do 

make. 
And   humbled   harts  brings  captive   mito 

thee, 
That  thou  of  them   mayst  mightie   ven^ 

geance  take  I 
But  her  proud  hart  doe  thou  a  little  sliaki% 
And  that  high  look,  with  which  she  doth 

comptroll 
All  this  worlds  pride,  bow  to  a  baser  make, 
And  al  her  faults  in  thy  black  booke  enroll: 
That  I  may  laugh  at  her  in  equall  sort 
As  she  doth  laugh  at  me,  and  makes  my 

pain  her  sport. 

XI 

Dayly  when  I  do  seeke  and  sew  for  peace. 
And  hostaees  doe  offer  for  my  trutli. 
She,  cruel!  warriour,  doth  her  seLfe  ad- 

dresse 
To  battell,  and  the  weary  war  renew'th: 
Ne  wilbe  moov*d  with  reason  or  with  rewth, 
To  graunt  small  respit  to  my  restlesse  toile ; 
But  greedily  her  feU  intent  poursewth, 
Of  my  poore  life  to  make  unpitteid  ^ile. 
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Yet  my  poore  life,  all  son-owes  to  assoyle, 
I  would  her  yield,  her  wrsith  to  pacify: 
But  then  she  seekes,  with  torment  and  tur- 

inoylc, 
To  force  me  live,  and  will  not  let  me  dy. 
All  iiaine   hath  end,  and  every    war  hath 

peace; 
But  mine  no  price  nor  prayer  may  surcease. 

XII 

One  day  T  sought  with  her  hart-thrilling  ei.'^s 
To  make  a  truce,  and  termes  to  entertaine, 
All  fearlesse  then  of  so  false  enimies. 
Which  sought   me   to  entrap  in   treasons 

traine. 
So  as  I  then  disarmed  did  remaine, 
A  wicked  ambush,  which  lay  hidden  long 
In  tlie  ch)se  covert  of  her  gu ilefull  eyen. 
Thence  breaking  forth,  did  thick  about  me 

throng. 
Too  feeble  1  t'  abide  the  brunt  so  strong, 
Was   forst   to  yeeld  my  selfe   into   their 

hands : 
Who  me  captiving  streight  with  rigorous 

wrong. 
Have  ever  since  me  kept  in  cruoll  1>ands. 
So,  ladie,  now  to  you  1  doo  com])laine. 
Against  your  eies  that  justice  I  may  gaine. 

XIII 

In  that  proud   port  which  her  so  goodly 

gniccth, 
Whiles  her  faire  face  she  reares  iip  to  the 

skie. 
And  to  the  ground  her  eie  lids  low  embaseth, 
Most  gocnlly  temiwrature  ye  may  descry: 
Myld  huniblcsse  mixt  with  awfuU  majesty. 
For  looking  on  the  earth,  whence  she  was 

borne, 
Iler  minde  remembreth  hor  mortalitic: 
What  so  is  fayi-est  shall  to  earth  returne. 
But  that  same  lofty  countenance  seemes  to 

scorne 
Base  thing,  and  tlunke  how  she  to  heaven 

may  clime, 
Treading  downe  earth  as  lothsome  and  for- 

lorne, 
That  hinders  heavenly  thoughts  with  drossy 

slime. 
Yet  lowly  still  vouchsafe  to  looke  on  me; 
Snoh  lowlinease  shall  make  you  lofty  be. 

XIV 

,  my  forces  late  dismayd. 
My  yoQ  abandon'd  quite. 


Great  shame  it  is  to  leave,  like  one  afrard, 
So  fayre  a  peece  for  one  repulse  so  light 
Gaynst  such  strong  castles  needeth  greater 

might 
Then  those  small  forts  which  ye  were  wont 

belay: 
Such  haughty  mynds,  enur*d  to  hardy  figbt, 
Disdayne  to  yield  unto  the  first  assay. 
Bring  tlierefore  all  the  forces  that  ye  may, 
And  lay  incessant  battery  to  her  heart; 
Playnts,  prayers,  vowea,  ruth,  sorrow,  and 

dismay; 
Those  engins  can  the  proudest  love  conTert. 
And  if  tliose  fayle,  fall  down  and  dy  befm 

her; 
So  dying  live,  and  living  do  adore  her. 

XV 

Ye  tradefnll  mercliants,  that  with  weuy 

toyle 
Do  seeke  most  pretious  things  to  make  yonr 

gain, 
And  both  the   ludias  of    their  treasnm 

spoile, 
What  needeth   you  to  seeke  so   fane  in 

vaine  ? 
For  loe  !  my  love  doth  in  her  selfe  containe 
All  this  worlds  riches  that  may  fiure  be 

found: 
If   saphyres,   loe  I    her   eies   be  saphyrei 

plaine; 
If  rubies,  loe  I  hir  lips  be  rubies  sonnd; 
If  pearles,  hir  teeth  be  pearles  both  pore 

and  roimd; 
If  yvorie,  her  forhead  yvory  weene; 
If  gold,  her  locks  are  finest  gold  on  gmmd; 
If  silver,  her  faire  liands  are  silver  sheene: 
But  that  which  fairest  is  but  few  behold, 
Her  mind,  adornd  with  vertues  manifold. 

XVI 

One  day  as  I  unwarily  did  gaze 

On  those  fayre  eyes,  my  h>Te8  immoriin 

light, 
Tlie  whiles  my  stonisht  hart  stood  in  aman^ 
Through  sweet  illusion  of  her  lookes  d^ 

light, 
I  mote  perceive  how,  in  her  glauncinff  sigfati 
Legions  of  loves  with  little  wings  did  fly. 
Darting  their  deadly  arrowes,  lyry  brighti 
At  every  rash  beholder  passinjg  W 
One  of  those  archers  closely  i  did  8py« 
Ayming  his  arrow  at  my  veiy  hart: 
When  suddenly,  with  twinde  of  her  eyei 
The  damzell  broke  hia  miointeiidfld  dut 
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Had  she  not  so  doon,  sure   I   had  hene 

slay  lie ; 
Yet  as  it  was,  I  hardly  scap't  with  paine. 

XVII 

The  glorious  pourtraict  of  that  angels  face, 

Made  to  amaze  weake  mens  coiif  used  skil, 

And  this  worlds  worthlesse  glory  to  em- 
base, 

What  pen,  what  peneill,  can  ezpresse  her 
fill? 

For  though  he  colours  could  devize  at  will. 

And  eke  his  learned  hand  at  pleasure  g^ide, 

Least,  trembling,  it  liis  workmanship  should 
spill, 

Tet  many  wondrous  things  there  are  be- 
side. 

The  sweet  eye-glaunces,  that  like  arrowes 
glide, 

The  charming  smiles,  that  rob  seuce  from 
the  hart. 

The  lovely  pleasance,  and  the  lofty  pride, 

Cannot  expressed  be  by  any  art. 

A  greater  craftesmans  hand  thereto  doth 
neede, 

That  can  expresse  the  life  of  things  indeed. 

XVIII 

The    rolling    wheele,   that   nmneth    often 

round, 
The  hardest  Steele  in  tract  of  time  doth 

teare : 
And  drizling  drops,  that  often  doe  redound, 
The  firmest  flint  doth  in  continuance  weare: 
Yet  cannot  I,  with  many  a  dropping  teare 
And  long  intreaty,  soften  her  hard  hart, 
That  she  will  once  vouchsafe  my  plaint  to 

heare, 
Or  looke  with  pitty  on  my  payneful  smart. 
But  when  I  pleade,  she  bids  me  play  my 

part, 
And  when  I  weep,  she  sayes  teares  are  but 

water, 
And  when  I  sigh,  she  sayes  I  know  the  art, 
And  wlieii  I  waile,  she  turnes  hir  selfe  to 

laughter. 
So  do  I  weepe,  and  wayle,  and  pleade  in 

vaine. 
Whiles  she  as  Steele  and   flint  doth  still 

remayne. 

XIX 

The  merry  ciickow,  messenger  of  Spring, 
His    trompet   shrill    hath   thrise    already 
sounded, 


That  wames  al  lovers  wayt  upon  their  king, 

Who  now  is  comming  forth  with  girland 
croiined. 

With  noyse  whereof  the  quyre  of  byrds  re- 
sounded 

Their  anthemes  sweet,  devized  of  Loves 

Srayse, 
the  woods  theyr  ecchoes  back  re- 
bounded, 

As  if  they  knew  the  meaning  of  their  layes. 

But  mongst  them  all  which  did  Loves  honor 
rayse. 

No  word  was  heard  of  her  that  most  it 
ought, 

But  she  his  precept  proudly  disobayes, 

And  doth  his  ydle  message  set  at  nought. 

Therefore,  O  Love,  unlesse  she  turne  to  thee 

Ere  cuckow  end,  let  her  a  rebell  be. 

XX 

In  vaine  I  seeke  and  sew  to  her  for  g^ace, 
And  doe  myne  humbled  hart  before  her 

poure: 
The  whiles  her  foot  she  in  my  necke  doth 

place. 
And  tread  my  life  downe  in  the  lowly  floure. 
And  yet  the  lyon,  that  is  lord  of  power, 
And  reigneth  over  every  beast  in  field, 
In  his  most  pride  disdeigneth  to  devours 
The  silly  lambe  that  to  his  might  doth  yield. 
But   she,  more    cruell  and  more  salvage 

wylde. 
Than  either  lyon  or  the  lyonesse, 
Shames  not  to  be  with  guiltlesse  blond  de- 

fylde, 
But  taketh  glory  in  her  cruelnesse. 
Fayrer  then  fay  rest,  let  none  ever  say 
That  ye  were  blooded  in  a  yeelded  pray. 

XXI 

Was  it  the  worke  of  Nature  or  of  Art, 

Which  tempred  so  the  feature  of  her  face. 

That  pride  and  meeknesse,  mixt  by  equall 
part. 

Doe  both  appeare  t'adorne  her  beauties 
grace  ? 

For  with  mild  pleasance,  which  doth  pride 
displace, 

She  to  her  love  doth  lookers  eyes  allure; 

And  with  steme  countenance  back  again 
doth  chace 

Their  looser  lookes  that  stir  up  lustes  im- 
pure. 

With  such  strange  termes  her  eyes  she  doth 
inure, 
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Yet  my  poore  life,  all  sorrowes  to  assoyle, 
I  woiilfl  her  yield,  her  wrath  to  pacify: 
But  then  she  seekes,  with  torment  and  tiuv 

moyle, 
To  force  me  live,  and  will  not  let  me  dy. 
All  \yaiine   hath  end,  and  every   war  hath 

[)eace ; 
But  mine  no  price  nor  prayer  may  surcease. 

XII 

One  day  T  sought  with  her  hart-thrilling  eirs 
To  make  a  truce,  and  termes  to  entertaine, 
All  fcarlesse  then  of  so  false  cnimies, 
Which  sought   me   to  entrap  in   ti-easons 

tniine. 
So  as  I  tiien  disarmed  did  remaine, 
A  wicked  ambush,  which  lay  hidden  long 
In  tlie  close  covert  of  her  guilefuU  eyen. 
Thence  breaking  forth,  did  thick  about  me 

throng. 
Too  feeble  I  t'  abide  the  bnmt  so  strong, 
Was   forst   to   yeeld  my  selfe   into   their 

hands: 
Who  me  captiving  streight  with  rigorous 

wrong, 
Have  ever  since  me  kept  in  crucll  bands. 
80,  ladie,  now  to  you  I  doo  complaine, 
Against  your  eies  tliat  justice  I  may  gaine. 

XIII 

In  that  proud   port  which  her  so  goodly 

grace  th. 
Whiles  her  faire  face  she  reares  up  to  the 

skie. 
And  to  the  ground  her  eie  lids  low  embaseth, 
Most  goodly  tem})erature  ye  may  descry: 
Myld  humblesse  mixt  with  awfull  majesty. 
For  looking  on  the  earth,  whence  she  was 

borne. 
Her  minde  remembreth  her  mortalitie: 
\\*hat  so  is  fay  rest  shall  to  earth  retume. 
But  that  same  lofty  countenance  seemes  to 

scorne 
Base  thing,  and  thuiko  how  she  to  heaven 

may  clime, 
Treading  downe  earth  as  lothsome  and  for- 

lorne, 
That  hinders  heavenly  thoughts  with  drossy 

slime. 
Yet  lowly  still  vouchsafe  to  looke  on  me ; 
Such  lowlinesse  shall  make  you  lofty  be. 

XIV 

Rctoume  agayne,  my  forces  late  dismayd. 
Unto  the  siege  by  you  abandoned  quite. 


Great  shame  it  b  to  leave,  like  one  afnjd, 
So  fayre  a  peece  for  one  repulse  so  light. 
Ga^-nst  such  strong  castles  needeth  greticr 

might 
Then  those  small  forts  which  ye  were ' 

belay: 
Such  haughty  mynds,  enur*d  to  hardy  flgli^ 
Disdayne  to  yield  unto  the  first  assay. 
Bring  therefore  all  the  forces  that  ye  mar, 
And  lay  incessant  battery  to  her  heart; 
Playnts,  prayers,  vowes,  ruth,  sorrow,  ud 

dismay; 
Those  engins  can  the  proudest  love  eonmL 
And  if  those  fayle,  fall  down  and  dy  befon 

her; 
So  dying  live,  and  living  do  adore  her. 

XV 

Ye  tradefull  merchants,  that  with  maj 

toyle 
Do  seeke  most  pretious  things  to  make  jov 

gain, 
And  both   the  Indias   of    their  treasarei 

spoile. 
What  needeth   you  to  seeke  so  farxe  ii 

vaine  ? 
For  loe  !  my  love  doth  in  her  selfe  oootaiiw 
All  this  worlds  riches  that  may  &rre  be 

found: 
If   saphyres,   loe  I    her   eies   be  si^^hyRi 

plaine ; 
If  rubies,  loe  !  hir  lips  be  rubies  soand; 
If  pearles,  hir  teeth  be  pearles  both  pars 

and  round; 
If  yvorie,  her  forhead  yvory  weene; 
If  gold,  her  locks  are  finest  gold  on  gtoak 
If  silver,  her  faire  hands  are  silver  shenie: 
But  that  which  fairest  is  but  few  behold, 
Her  mind,  adomd  with  vertues  manifoU. 

XVI 

One  day  as  I  unwarily  did  gaze 

On  those  fayre  eyes,  my  joves  immoiliU 

light, 
The  whiles  my  stonisht  hart  stood  in  wasutt 
Through  sweet  illusion  of  her  lookM  de- 

I  mote  perceive  how,  in  her  glauncine  sigKi 
Legions  uf  loves  with  little  wings  did  flr, 
Darting  their  deadly  anowes,  irrj  brigbti 
At  every  rash  beholder  paasinjg  dy. 
One  of  those  archers  closely  1  did  spy. 
Arming  his  arrow  at  my  very  hart: 
When  suddenly,  with  twincle  of  her  eje, 
The  damzell  broke  his  miainteoded  dtft 
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she  not   so  dooii,  sure   I   had  bene 
slay  lie; 
as  it  was,  I  hardly  scap't  with  paine. 

XVII 

glorious  pourtraict  of  that  angels  face, 

le  to  amaze  weake  mens  confused  skil, 
this   worlds  worthlesse  glory  to  em- 
base, 

it  pen,  what  pencill,  can  expresse  her 
fill  ? 

though  he  colours  could  devize  at  will, 

eke  his  learned  hand  at  pleasure  guide, 

it,  trembling,  it  liis  workmanship  should 
spill, 

many  wondrous  things  there  are  be- 
side. 

sweet  eye-glaunces,  that  like  arrowes 
glide, 

charming  smiles,  that  rob  sence  from 
the  hart, 

lovely  pleasance,  and  the  lofty  pride, 

lot  expressed  be  by  any  art. 

reater  craftesmans  hand  thereto  doth 
neede, 

;  can  expresse  the  life  of  things  indeed. 

XVIII 

rolling    wheele,    that   runneth    often 

round, 
hardest  Steele  in  tract  of  time  doth 

teare: 
drizling  drops,  that  often  doe  redound, 
firmest  Hint  doth  in  continuance  weare: 
cannot  I,  with  many  a  dropping  teare 
long  intreaty,  soften  her  hard  hart, 
;  she  will  once  vouchsafe  my  plaint  to 

heare, 
ooke  with  pitty  on  my  payneful  smart, 
when  I  pleade,  she  bids  me  play  my 

part, 
when  I  weep,  she  sayes  teares  are  but 

water, 
when  I  sigh,  she  sayes  I  know  the  art, 
wlien  I  waile,  she  turnes  hir  selfe  to 

laughter, 
o  1  weepe,  and  wayle,  and  pleade  in 

vaine, 
les  she  as  Steele  and   flint  doth  still 

remayne. 

XIX 

merry  cuckow,  messenger  of  Spring, 
trompet   shrill    hath    thrise    already 
sounded, 


That  warnes  al  lovers  wayt  upon  their  king, 

Who  now  is  commiug  forth  with  girlaud 
crouned. 

With  noyse  whereof  the  quyre  of  byrds  re- 
sounded 

Their  anthemes  sweet,  devized  of  Loves 
prayse, 

That  all  the  woods  theyr  ecchoes  back  re- 
bounded. 

As  if  they  knew  the  meaning  of  their  layes. 

But  mongst  them  all  which  did  Loves  honor 
rayse. 

No  word  was  heard  of  her  that  most  it 
ought, 

But  she  his  precept  proudly  disobayes. 

And  doth  his  ydle  message  set  at  nought. 

Therefore,  O  Love,  unlesse  she  turne  to  thee 

Ere  cuckow  end,  let  her  a  rebell  be. 

XX 

In  vaine  I  seeke  and  sew  to  her  for  g^ace. 
And  doe  myne  humbled  hart  before  her 

poure: 
The  whiles  her  foot  she  in  my  necke  doth 

place. 
And  tread  my  life  downe  in  the  lowly  floure. 
And  yet  the  lyon,  that  is  lord  of  power, 
And  reigneth  over  every  beast  in  field. 
In  his  most  pride  disdeigneth  to  devoure 
The  silly  lambe  that  to  his  might  doth  yield. 
But  she,  more   cruell  and  more  salvage 

wylde, 
Than  either  lyon  or  the  lyonesse. 
Shames  not  to  be  with  guiltlesse  bloud  de- 

fylde, 
But  taketh  glory  in  her  cruelnesse. 
Fayrer  then  fayrest,  let  none  ever  say 
That  ye  were  blooded  in  a  yeelded  pray. 

XXI 

Was  it  the  worke  of  Nature  or  of  Art, 

Which  tempred  so  the  feature  of  her  face. 

That  pride  and  meeknesse,  mixt  by  equall 
part. 

Doe  both  appeare  t'adome  her  beauties 
grace? 

For  with  mild  pleasance,  which  doth  pride 
displace. 

She  to  her  love  doth  lookers  eyes  allure; 

And  with  steme  countenance  back  again 
doth  chace 

Their  looser  lookes  that  stir  up  lustes  im- 
pure. 

With  such  strange  termes  her  eye.  die  doth 
inure. 
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Tbcit  with  one  lookc  she  doth  my  life  dis- 
may, 

And  with  another  doth  it  strcijjlit  i-ecure: 

Her  smile  me  drawes,  her  frowne  me 
drives  away. 

Thus  doth  she  traiue  and  teaeh  me  with  her 
lookes: 

Such  art  of  eyes  I  never  read  in  bookes. 

XXII 

This  holy  season,  fit  to  fast  and  pray, 
Men  to  devotion  oug^ht  to  be  ini-lynd: 
Therefore,  1  Ivkewisc,  on  so  holy  dav, 
For  my  sweet  savnt  some  service  lit  will 

find. 
Ilcr  temple  fayre  is  built  within  my  mind, 
1  n  which  her  glorious  ymage  placed  is. 
On  which  my  thoughts  doo  day  and  night 

attend, 
Lyke    sacred    priests    that    never    thinke 

amisse. 
There  I  to  her,  as  th*  author  of  my  blisse. 
Will  builde  analiar  to  appease  hiT  yre; 
And  on  the  same  my  hart  will  sacrifise, 
Burning  in  fianies  of  pure  and  eliast  dosyre: 
The  which  vouchsafe,  ()  p^oldessc,  to  accept, 
Amongst  thy  deercst  r^licks  to  be  kept. 

XXIII 

Penolopp,  for  her  Ulisses  sake, 

Deviz'd  a  web  her  wooers  to  dei»eave, 

In  whicii  the  worke  tluit  she  all  day  did 

make, 
The  same  at  night  she  did  agaiue  unreave. 
Such  subtile  craft  my  damzell  doth  con- 

ceave, 
Th'  imiMirtune  suit  of  my  desire  to  shcmnc: 
For  all  that  I  in  manv  daves  doo  weave 
In  one  short  houre  I  find  by  her  undounc. 
So  when  I  thinke  to  eiul  that  I  begonne, 
1  must  begin  and  never  bring  t  >  end: 
For  with  one  looke  she  spiU  that  long  I 

sponne, 
And  with  one  word  my  whole  years  work 

doth  rend. 
Such  lalK)ur  like  the  spyders  web  I  fynd. 
Whose  fruitlesse  worke  is  broken  with  least 

wvnd. 

XXIV 

When  I  behold  that  l>eautios  wonderment, 
And  rare  jwrfeotioii  of  each  goodly  jxirt, 
Of  Natures  skill  the  onely  complement, 
I  hiinor  ami  admire  the  Makers  art. 
But  when  I  feele  the  bitter  bale  full  smart 


Which  her  fayre  eyes  nnwares  doe  wvki 

in  mee, 
Tliat  death  out  of  thejr  shiny  beama  isa 

dart, 
I  thinke  tliat  I  a  new  Pandora  see; 
Whom  all  the  gods  in  cotuieell  did  tgm, 
Into  this  sinful!  world  from  heaven  Utai, 
That  she  to  wicked  men  a  Sirourge  iboili 

bee, 
For  all  their  faults  with  which  ther  did  if* 

feud. 
But  since  ye  are  my  scourge,  I  will  iutmt 
That  for  my  faults  ye  will  me  geutW  ben 

XXV 

How  long  shall  this  lyke  dying  lyfe  endoie, 
And  know  no  end  of  her  owns  invserv, 
iiut  wast  and  wearc  away  in  termcs  nuoff, 
T wizt  f eare  and  hope  depend  ing  duubtfnliy ? 
Yet  l)etter  were  nttonee  to  let  me  die,         ' 
And  shew  the  last  ensample  of  your  piiie, 
Then  to  torment  me  thus  with  cmeltv, 
To  prove  your  powre,  which  I  too  vel  hn 

tride. 
But  yet  if  in  your  luirdned  brest  ye  hide 
A  close  intent  at  last  to  shew  me  grace, 
Then  all  tlie  woes  and  wrecks  which  I  aUde 
As  nieanes  of  blisse  I  gladly  wil  embiace, 
And  wish  that  more  aiSi  greater  they  aiiglit 

be. 
That  greater  meede  at  last  mar  tune  to 

mee. 

XX\T 

Sweet  is  the  rose,  but  growes  upon  a  brere ; 
Sweet  is  the  junipere,  but  sharpe  his  bough; 
Sweet  is  the  eglantine,  but  pricketh  nere: 
Sweet  is  the  firbloome,  but  his  brauncbes 

rough; 
Sweet  is  the  cypresse,  but  his  rynd  is  tough; 
Sweet  is  the  nut,  but  bitter  b  his  pUl; 
Sweet  is  the  broome-flowre,  but  yet  sowre 

enough; 
And  sweet  is  moly,  but  his  root  is  fll. 
So  every  sweet  with  soure  is  temprad  still, 
That  tnaketh  it  be  coveted  the  more: 
For  easie  things,  that  may  be  got  at  will. 
Most  sorts  of  men  doe  set  but  little  store. 
Why  then  should  I  accoumpt  of  little  paiift 
That  endlesse  pleasure  shiJi  unto  me  gaine  ? 

xxvn 

Faire  proud  !  now  tell  me,  why  iboald 

faire  be  proud, 
Sith  all  worlds  glorie  is  but  dxtMM  imcltfiWt 


And  in  the   shade  of  death  it  selfe  shall 

shroud, 
How  ever  now  thereof  ye  little  weene  ? 
That  goodly  idol  I,  now  so  gay  heseene, 
^ball  doffe  her  fleshes  borowd  fayre  attyre, 
And  be  forgot  as  it  bad  never  beene, 
That  many  now  much  worship  and  admire. 
^e  any  then  shall  after  it  inquire, 
^e  any  mention  shall  thereof  remaine, 
■Out  what  this  verse,  that  never  shall  expyre, 
Shall  to  you  purchas  with  her  thankles  paine. 
<^aire,  be  no  lenger  proud  of  that  shall  per- 
^  ish, 

<But  that  which  shall  you  make  immortall 

cherish. 

XXVIII 

The  laurel  leafe  which  you  this  day  doe 

weare 
Gives  me   great   hope    of   your   relenting 

mynd: 
For  since  it  is  the  badg  which  I  doe  beare, 
Ye,  bearing  it,  doe  seeme  to  me  Inclind. 
The  powre  thereof,  which  ofte  in  me  I  find, 
Let  it  lykewise  your  gentle  brest  inspire 
With  sweet  infusion,  and  put  you  in  mind 
Of  that  proud  mayd  whom  now  those  leaves 

attyre. 
Proud    Daphne,   scortiing   Pluebus   lovely 

fyre, 
On  the  Thessaluin  shore  from  him  did  flie: 
For  which  the  gods,  in  theyr  revengefuU 

yre. 
Did  her  transforme  into  a  laurell  tree. 
Then  fly  no  more,  fayre  love,  from  Phebus 

cliace, 
But  in  your  brest  his  leafe  and  love  embrace. 

XXIX 

See  how  the  stubbome  damzell  doth  deprave 
My  simple  meaning  with  disdaynf  uU  scome. 
And  by  the  bay  which  I  unto  her  gave 
Accoimipts  my  self  her  captive  quite  for- 

lorne. 
The  bay  (quoth  she)  is  of  the  victours  borne, 
Yielded  them  by  the   vanquisht   as   theyr 

meeds, 
And  they  therewith  doe  poetes  heads adome, 
To  sing  the  glory  of  their  famous  deedes. 
But   sith   she   will   the   conquest  challeng 

needs. 
Let  her  accept  me  as  her  faithfull  thrall, 
That  her  great  triumph,  which  my   skill 

exceeds, 
I  may  in  trump  of  fame  blaze  over  all. 


Then  would  I  decke  her  head  with  glorious 

bayes, 
And    fill    the   world   with  her  victorious 

prayse. 

XXX 

My  love  is  lyke  to  yse,  and  I  to  fyre; 
How  comes  it  then  that  this  her  cold  so 

freat 
issolv'd  through  my  so  hot  desyre, 
But  harder  growes  the  more  I  her  intreat  ? 
Or  how  comes  it  tliat  my  exceeding  heat 
Is  not  delayd  by  her  hart  frosen  cold, 
But  that  1  burne  much  more   in   boyling 

sweat. 
And  feele  my  flames  augmented  manifold  ? 
What  more  miraculous  thing  may  be  told, 
That  fire,   which  all  things  melts,  should 

harden  yse. 
And  yse,  which  is  congeald  with  sencelesse 

cold. 
Should  kindle  fyre  by  wonderful  devyse  ? 
Such  is  the  powre  of  love  in  gentle  mind, 
That  it  can  alter  all  the  course  of  kynd. 

XXXI 

Ah  !  why  hath  Nature  to  so  hard  a  hart 
Given  so  goodly  giftes  of  beauties  g^race. 
Whose   pryde  depraves  each  other  better 

part. 
And  all  those  pretious  ornaments  deface  ? 
Sith  to  all  other  beastes  of  bloody  race 
A  dread  full  countenaunce  she  given  hath. 
That  with  theyr  terrour  al  the  rest  may  chace, 
And  wame  to  shmi  the  daunger  of  theyr 

wrath. 
But  my  proud  one  doth  worke  the  greater 

scath. 
Through  sweet  allurement  of  her  lovely 

hew. 
That  she  the  better  may  in  bloody  bath 
Of  such    poore   thralls    her   cruell  hands 

embrew. 
But  did  she  know  how  ill  these  two  accord. 
Such  cruelty  she  would  have  soone  abhord. 

xxxn 

The  paynefuU  smith  with  force  of  fervent 

heat 
The  hardest  yron  soone  doth  mollify; 
That  with  his  heavy  sledge  he  can  it  beat. 
And  fashion  to  what  he  it  list  apply. 
Yet  cannot  all  these  flames  in  which  I  frj 
Her  hart,  more  harde  then  yroiiy  soft  a  whit: 
Ne  all  the  playnts  and  prayers  with  which  I 
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Tbat  with  one  looke  she  doth  my  life  dis- 
may, 

And  with  another  doth  it  streiglit  recure: 

Her  smile  me  drawes,  her  frowne  me 
drives  away. 

Thus  doth  she  traine  and  teach  me  with  her 
]ookes: 

Such  art  of  eyes  I  never  read  in  bookes. 

XXII 

This  holy  season,  fit  to  fast  and  pray, 
Men  to  devotion  ought  to  be  int'lynd: 
Therefore,  I  lykewise,  on  so  holy  day, 
For  my  sweet  saynt  some  service  tit  will 

find. 
Ilcr  temple  fayre  is  built  within  my  mind, 
1  n  which  her  glorious  ymage  placed  is. 
On  which  my  thouglits  doo  day  and  night 

attend, 
Lyke    sacred    priests    that    never    thinke 

amisse. 
There  1  to  her,  as  th*  author  of  my  blisse, 
Will  buildc  an  altar  to  appease  her  yre; 
And  on  the  same  my  hart  will  sacrifise, 
Burning  in  Hanies  of  pure  and  chast  desyre: 
The  which  vouchsafe,  O  go'.ldesse,  to  accept, 
Amongst  thy  deerest  relicks  to  be  kept. 

XXIII 

Penelope,  for  her  Ulisses  sake, 

Deviz  a  a  web  her  wooers  to  deceave. 

In  which  the  worke  that  she  all  day  did 

make. 
The  same  at  niglit  she  did  agnine  unreave. 
Such  subtile  craft  my  damzell  doth  con- 

ceave, 
Th'  importune  suit  of  my  desire  to  slionne: 
For  all  that  I  in  many  dayes  doo  weave 
In  one  short  houre  I  find  by  her  undonue. 
So  when  I  thinke  to  end  that  I  begonne, 
I  must  begin  and  never  bring  to  end: 
For  with  one  looke  she  spils  that  long  I 

sponne, 
And  with  one  word  my  whole  years  work 

doth  rend. 
Such  labour  like  the  spyders  web  I  fynd, 
Whose  fruitlesse  worke  is  broken  with  least 

wynd. 

XXIV 

Wlien  I  behold  that  beauties  wondermenti 
And  rare  perfection  of  each  gcodly  part, 
Of  Natures  skill  the  onely  complement, 
I  honor  and  admire  the  Makers  art. 
But  when  I  feele  the  bitter  bolefull  smart 


Which  her  fayre  eyes  unwares  doe  worb 

in  mee, 
That  death  out  of  theyr  shiny  betmei  dte 

dart, 
I  thinke  tliat  I  a  new  Pandora  see; 
Whom  all  the  gods  in  councell  did  agree, 
Into  this  sinfuU  world  from  heaven  tuKoi 
That  she  to  wicked  men  a  si-ourge  iboiU 

bee, 
For  all  their  faults  with  which  they  did  flfr 

fend. 
But  since  ye  are  my  scourge,  I  will  iirtieit 
That  for  my  faults  ye  will  me  gently 

XXV 

How  long  shall  this  lyke  dying  lyfe  esdoc^ 
And  know  no  end  of  her  owne  inyieir, 
But  wast  and  weare  away  intermesmume, 
Twixt  feare  and  hope  depending  doubthdly? 
Yet  better  were  nttonce  to  let  me  die, 
And  shew  the  last  ensample  of  your  pridc^ 
Then  to  torment  me  thus  with  cmelbri 
To  prove  your  powre,  whicli  I  too  wel  hm 

tride. 
But  yet  if  in  your  liardned  brest  je  hide 
A  close  intent  at  last  to  shew  me  graee, 
Then  all  the  woes  and  wrecks  which  I  abide 
As  meanes  of  blisse  I  gladly  wil  emhitee, 
And  wish  that  more  ai^  greater  they  migU 

be. 
That  greater  meede  at  last  may  tune  to 


mee. 


XXVI 


Sweet  is  the  rose,  but  growes  upontbreie; 
Sweet  is  the  junipere,  but  sharpe  his  boogh; 
Sweet  is  the  eglantine,  but  pricketh  aere; 
Sweet  is  the  firbloome,  but  his  bnandief 

rough; 
Sweet  is  the  cypresse,  but  his  rynd  is  toipt 
Sweet  is  the  nut,  but  bitter  is  bis  pill; 
Sweet  is  the  broome-flowre,  bot  yet  lovi* 

enough; 
And  sweet  is  moly,  bat  his  root  is  ilL 
So  every  sweet  with  sonre  is  tempnd  M 
That  maketh  it  be  coveted  the  mare: 
For  easie  things,  that  m^y  be  got  at  viD, 
Most  sorts  of  men  doe  set  bat  little  stort- 
Why  then  should  I  accoamat  of  little  piiMi 
That  endlesse  pleasure  shfJl  onto  me  pune  f 

XXVIl 

Faire  proud  !  now  tell  nie,  why  ilw>l' 

faire  be  proud, 
Sith  all  worlds  glorie  ia  bot  drone  mftli**^ 
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And  in  the   shade  of  death  it  selfe  shall 

shroud, 
How  ever  now  thereof  ye  little  weene  ? 
That  goodly  idol  I,  now  so  gay  beseeue, 
«hall  doffe  her  fleshes  borowd  fayre  attyre, 
And  be  forgot  as  it  had  never  beene, 
That  many  now  much  worship  and  admire. 
^  e  any  then  shall  after  it  inquire, 
^e  any  mention  shall  thereof  remaine, 
■Out  what  this  verse,  tliat  never  shall  expyre, 
^hall  to  you  purchas  with  her  thankles  paine. 
**aire,  be  no  lenger  proud  of  that  shall  per- 
^  ish, 

"But  that  which  shall  you  make  immortall 

cherish. 

xxvin 

Ihe  laurel   leafe  which  you  this  day  doe 

weare 
Gives  me   great   hope   of   your   relenting 

mynd : 
For  since  it  is  the  badg  which  I  doe  beare, 
Ye,  bearing  it,  doe  seeme  to  me  inclind. 
The  powre  thereof,  wiach  ofte  in  me  I  find, 
Let  it  lykewise  your  gentle  brest  inspire 
With  sweet  infusion,  and  put  you  iu  mind 
Of  that  proud  mayd  whom  now  those  leaves 

attyre. 
Proud    Daphne,   scorning   Fhsebus   lovely 

fyre. 
On  the  Thessalian  shore  from  him  did  flie: 
For  which  the  gods,  in  theyr  revengefuU 

yre. 
Did  her  transforme  into  a  laurell  tree. 
Then  fly  no  more,  fayre  love,  from  Phebus 

chace. 
But  in  your  brest  his  leafe  and  love  embrace. 

XXIX 

See  how  the  stubbome  damzell  doth  deprave 
My  simple  meaning  with  disdaynfuU  scorne. 
And  by  the  bay  which  I  unto  her  gave 
Accoumpts  my  self  her  captive  quite   for- 

lornc. 
The  bay  (quoth  she)  is  of  the  victours  borne, 
Yielded  them  by  tlie  vanquisht  as   theyr 

meeds. 
And  they  therewith  doe  poetes  heads  adome. 
To  sing  the  glory  of  their  famous  deedes. 
But   sith  she   will   the   conquest  challeng 

needs, 
I^t  her  accept  me  as  her  faithfull  thrall. 
That  her  great  triumph,  which   my   skill 

exceeds, 
X  may  in  trump  of  fame  blaze  over  all. 


Then  would  I  decke  her  head  with  glorious 

bayes, 
And    fill    the   world   with   her  victoriouB 

prayse. 

XXX 

My  love  is  lyke  to  yse,  and  I  to  fyre; 
How  comes  it  then  that  this  her  cold  so 

great 
Is  not  dissolved  through  my  so  hot  desyre, 
But  harder  growes  the  more  I  her  intreat  ? 
Or  how  comes  it  that  my  exceeding  heat 
Is  not  delayd  by  her  hart  frosen  cold. 
But  that  I  burne  much  more   in  boyling 

sweat, 
And  f eele  my  flames  augmented  manifold  ? 
What  more  miraculous  thing  may  be  told. 
That   fire,   which  all  things  melts,  should 

harden  yse. 
And  yse,  which  is  congeald  with  sencelesse 

cold. 
Should  kindle  fyre  by  wonderful  devyse  ? 
Such  is  the  powre  of  love  in  gentle  mind. 
That  it  can  alter  all  the  course  of  kynd. 

XXXI 

Ah  I  why  hath  Nature  to  so  hard  a  hart 
Given  so  goodly  g^tes  of  beauties  g^race, 
Whose   pryde  depraves  each  other  better 

part, 
And  all  those  pretious  ornaments  deface  ? 
Sith  to  all  other  beastes  of  bloody  race 
A  dreadf ull  countenaunce  she  given  hath. 
That  with  theyr  terroural  the  rest  may  chace. 
And  warne  to  shun  the  dauuger  of  theyr 

wrath. 
But  my  proud  one  doth  worke  the  g^reater 

scath, 
Through  sweet  allurement  of   her  lovely 

hew, 
That  she  the  better  may  in  bloody  bath 
Of   such    poore    thralls    her   cruell  bands 

embrew. 
But  did  she  know  how  ill  these  two  accoid. 
Such  cruelty  she  would  have  soone  abhoid. 

xxxn 

The  paynefull  smith  with  force  of  fervent 

heat 
The  hardest  yron  soone  doth  mollify; 
That  with  his  heavy  sledge  lie  can  it  beat, 
And  fashion  to  what  he  it  list  apply. 
Yet  cannot  all  these  flames  in  which  I  hj 
Her  hart,  more  harde  then  yron,  soft  a  whit: 
Ne  all  the  playnts  and  prayers  with  which  I 
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Doe  beat  on  th'  andvyle  of  her  stubbeme 

wit: 
But  still)  the  more  she  fer\'ent  sees  my  fit, 
The  more  she  f rieseth  in  her  wilf nil  pryde ; 
And  harder  growes,  the  harder  she  is  smit, 
With  all  the  playnts  which  to  her  be  ap- 

plyde. 
What  then  remaines  but  I  to  ashes  bume, 
And  she  to  stones  at  length  all  f  roseu  turue  ? 

XXXIII 

Great  wrong  I  doe,  I  can  it  not  deny. 

To   that   most   sacred  empresse,  my  dear 

dred, 
Not  finishing  her  Quecne  of  Fa"Ty, 
That  mote  enlarge  her  living  i)rayses,  dead. 
But  Lodwick,  this  of  grace  to  me  aread: 
Do  ye  not  thinck  th'  accomplishment  of  it 
Sufficient  worke  for  one  mans  simple  head, 
All  were  it,  as  the  rest,  but  rudely  writ  ? 
How  then  should  I,  without  another  wit, 
Tliinck  ever  to  endure  so  tiedious  toyle. 
Sins  that  this  one  is  tost  with  troublous  fit 
Of  a  proud  love,  that  doth  my  spirite  spoyle  ? 
Cease  then,  till  she  vouchsafe  to  grawnt  me 

rest. 
Or  lend  you  me  another  living  brest. 

XXXIV 

Lyke  as  a  ship,  that  through  the  ocean  wyde 
By  conduct  of  some  star  doth  make  her 

way, 
Whenas   a   storme  hath  dimd  her  trusty 

guytle. 
Out  of  her  course  doth  wander  far  astrav; 
So  I,  whose  star,  that  wont  with  her  bright 

r;iy 
Me  to  direct,  with  cloudes  is  overcast, 
Doe  wander  now  in  darkiiesse  and  dismay, 
Througli  liidden  perils  round  about  me  ])last. 
Yet  hope  I  well,  that  when  this  storme  is 

])ast. 
My  Ilelice,  the  hxlcstar  of  my  lyfe. 
Will  shine  again,  and  looke  on  me  at  last, 
With  lovely  light  to  cloare  my  cloudy  grief. 
Till  tlicn  1  wander  carefull  comfortlesse. 
In  secret  sorrow  and  sad  pt.>nsivenessc. 

XXXV 

My  hungry  eyes,  througli  greedy  covetize 
Still  to  behold  the  object  of  their  ]Kiine, 
With  no  ('(mtentment  can  themselves  suflize, 
But  having  pine,  and  having  not  complaine. 
For  lacking  it,  they  cannot  lyfe  sustayne, 
And  having  it,  they  gaze  on  it  the  more: 


In  their  amazement  lyke  Narcisiiu  Taine, 
Whose  eyes  him  starv'd:  lo  plenty  mkci 

me  poore.  ■ 

Yet  are  mine  eyes  so  filled  witli  the  stxxe 
Of  that  faire  sight,  that  nothing  else  1 

brookc, 
But  lothe  the  things  which  they  did 

before. 
And  can  no  more  endure  on  them  to  1 
All  this  worlds  glory  seemeth  Tiytie  w 

me. 
And  all  their  showes  but  shadowes,  a 

she. 

xxx\T 

Tell  me,  when  shall  these  wearie  woei  i 

end, 
Or  shall  their  ruthlesse  torment  neTereeuCi 
But  al  my  dayes  iu  puiing  languor  spend, 
Without  hope  of  aswagement  or  release? 
Is  there  no  meanes  for  me  to  purchace  peace, 
Or  make  agreement  with  her  thrilling  eyes: 
But  tliat  their  cruelty  doth  still  increace, 
And  dnyly  more  augment  my  miseryes  ? 
But  when  ye  have  shewed  all  eztremityes, 
Then  thinke  how  litlc  glory  ye  have  gajvcd 
By  slaying  him,  whose  lyfe  though  ye  de- 

spyse, 
Mote  have  yonr  life  in  honour  long  main- 

tayned. 
But  by  his  death,  which  some  perhaps  vill 

mone. 
Ye  shall  condemned  be  of  many  a  one. 

XXX\1I 

What  guyle  is  this,  that  those  her  golden 

tresses 
She  doth  attyre  mider  a  net  of  gold, 
And  with  sly  skill  so  cunningly  them  dresses, 
'  That  which  is  gold  or  heare  may  scarse  be 

told? 
Is  it  that  mens  frayle  eyes,  which  gmze  toe 

bold, 
She  may  entangle  in  that  golden  snare, 
And  bemg  caught,  may  craftily  enfold 
Theyr  weaker  harts,   which  aire  not  wel 

aware  ? 
Take  heed  therefore,  royne  eyes,  how  ti 

doe  stare 
Henceforth  too  rashly  on  that   guile 

net. 
In  which  if  ever  ye  entrapped  are, 
Out  of  her  bauds  ye  by  no  meanes  shall  get 
Fondnesse  it  were  for  any,  being  free. 
To  covet  fetters,  though  they  golden  bee. 
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XXXVIII 

>ii,    when,     through     tempests     cruel 

wracke, 
forth  was  tiirown  into  the  greedy  seas, 
)ugh  the  sweet  musick  which  his  harp 

did  make 
r*d  a  dolphin  him  from  death  to  ease, 
my  rude  musick,  which  was  wont  to 

please 
e  dainty  eares,  cannot,  with  any  skill, 
dreadf  ull  tempest  of  her  wrath  appease, 
move  the  dolphin  from  her  stubbome 

will; 
in  her  pride  she  dooth  persever  still, 
.*arelessc  how  my  life  for  her  decayse: 
with  one  word  she  can  it  save  or  spill, 
pill  were  pitty,  but  to  save  were  prayse. 
>e  rather  to  be  praysd  for  dooing  good, 
1  to  be  blam'a  for  spilling  guiltlesse 

blood. 

XXXIX 

it  smile,  the  daughter  of  the  Queene 

of  Love, 
messing  all  thy  mothers  powrefuU  art, 
1   which   she    wonts  to  temper  angry 

Jove, 
!n  all  the  gods  he  tlireats  with  thun- 

dring  dart: 
;t  is  thy  vertue,  as  thy  selfe  sweet  art. 
when   on   me   tliou   shinedst  late    in 

sadncsse, 
lelting  pleasance   ran  through   every 

I)art, 
me  revived  with  liart  robbing  glad- 

nesse : 
'lest  rai)t  with  joy  resembling  heavenly 

mndncs, 
;oule  was  ravislit  (piite,  as  in  a  traimce, 
feeling  thence  no  more  her  sorowes 

sadncsse, 
on   the    fulnesse   of  that   chearefull 

glaunce. 
e  sweet  than  nectar,  or  ambrosiall  meat, 
:i*d  every  bit  which  thenceforth  I  did 

eat. 

XL 

k  when  she  smiles  with  amiable  cheare, 
tell  me  whereto  can  ve  Ivken  it; 
•n  on  each  eyelid  sweetly  doe  appeare 
nindred  Graces  as  in  shade  to  sit. 
?st  it  seemeth,  in  my  simple  wit, 
>  the  fayre  sunshine  in  somcrs  dav, 
:,  when  a  dreadful  1  storine  away  is  flit, 


Thrugh  the  broad  world  doth  spred  his 

goodly  ray: 
At  sight  whereof,  each  bird  tliatsits  on  spray, 
And  every  beast  that  to  his  den  was  fled, 
Comes  forth  afresh  out  of  their  late  dis* 

may, 
And  to  the  light  lift  up  theyr  droupin^  bed. 
So  my   Btonne    beaten    hart    likewise    is 

cheared 
With  that  sunshine,  when  cloudy  looks  are 

cleared. 

xu 

Is  it  her  nature,  or  is  it  her  will. 

To  be  so  cruell  to  an  humbled  foe  ? 

If  nature,  then  she  may  it  mend  with  skill. 

If  will,  then  she  at  will  may  will  forgoe. 

But  if  her  nature  and  her  wil  be  so, 

That  she  will  plague  the  man  that  loves 

her  mos^ 
And  take  delight  t'encrease  a  wretches 

woe. 
Then  all  her  natures  goodly  guifts  are  lost; 
And  that  same  glorious  beauties  ydle  boast 
Is  but  a  bayt  such  wretches  to  beguile. 
As,  being  long  in  her  loves  tempest  tost. 
She  meanes  at  last  to  make  oer  piteous 

spoyle. 
O  fayrest  fayre,  let  never  it  be  named. 
That  so  fayre  beauty  was  so  f owly  shamed. 

xui 

The  love  which  me  so  cruelly  tormenteth 
So  pleasing  is  in  my  extreamest  paine. 
That  all  the  more  my  sorrow  it  augmenteth. 
The  more  I  love  and  doe  embrace  my  bane. 
Ne  doe  I  wish  (for  wishing  were  but  vaine) 
To  be  acquit  fro  my  continuall  smart. 
But  joy,  her  thrall  for  ever  to  remayne. 
And  yield  for  pledge  my  poorecaptyved  hart; 
The   which,  that  it  from  her  may  never 

start, 
Let  her,  yf  please  her,  bynd  with  adamant 

chayne. 
And  from  all  wandring  loves,  which  mote 

pervart 
His  safe  assurance,  strongly  it  restrayne. 
Onely  let  her  abstaine  from  cruelty, 
And  doe  me  not  before  my  time  to  dj. 

XUII 

Shall  I  then  silent  be,  or  shall  I  speake  ? 
And  if  I  speake,  her  wrath  renew  I  shall; 
And  if  I  silent  be,  my  hart  will  breake^ 
Or  choked  be  with  overflowing  galL 
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What  tyranny   is  this,   both  my   hart  to 

thrall, 
And  eke  my  toung  with  proud  restraint  to 

tie; 
That  nether  I  may  sjieake  nor  thinke  at  all, 
But  like  a  stupid  stock  in  silence  die  f 
Yet  I  my  hart  with  silence  secretly 
Will  teach  to  speak,  and  my  just  cause  to 

plead, 
And  eke  mine  eics,  with  meek  humility. 
Love-learned  letters  to  her  even  to  reaid : 

Whicli  her  deep  wit,  that  true  harts  thought 

can  spcl, 
Wil  soone  conceive,  and  learne  to  construe 

well. 

XLIV 

When  those  renoumed  noble  peres  of  Greece 
Thrugh  stubborn  pride  amongst  themselves 

did  jar, 
Forgetfull  of  the  famous  golden  fleece, 
Then  Orpheus  with  his  harp  theyr  strife  did 

bar. 
But  this  eontinuall  cruell  civill  warre. 
The  which  my  selfe  against  my  selfe  doe 

make, 
Whilest  my  weak  powres  of  passions  war- 

reid  arre, 
Nu  skill  can  stint,  nor  reason  can  aslake. 
But  when  in  hand  my  tunelesse  harp  I  take, 
Tlieii  doe  I  more  augment  my  foes  despight. 
And  gi'icfe  renew,  and  {)assluus  doe  awake 
To  battaile,  fresh  against  my  selfe  to  fight. 
Mongst  whome  the  more  I  seeke  to  settle 

peace, 
The  more  I  fynd  their  malice  to  increace. 

XLV 

Leave,   lady,   in  your  glasse   of  christall 

dene 
Your  goodly  selfe  for  evemioro  to  vew, 
And  in  my  selfe,  my  inward  selfe  I  meane. 
Most   lively   lyke   behold   your    semblant 

trew. 
Withhi  my  hart,  though  hardly  it  can  shew 
Thing  so  divine  to  vew  of  earthly  eye. 
The  fayre  idea  of  your  celestiall  hew 
And  every  part  remaines  immortally: 
And  were  it  not  tliat  through  your  cruelty 
With  sorrow  dimme<l  and  deformd  it  were, 
The  goodly  ymage  of  your  visnomy 
Clearer  then  christall  would  therein  appere. 
But  if  your  selfe  in  me  ye  playne  will  see, 
Remove  the   cause   by  which  your  fayre 

beames  darkned  be. 


XLVI 

When  my  abodes  prefixed  time  is  spent, 
My  cruell  fayre  streight  bids  me  wiend  toj 

way : 
But  then  from  heaven  most  hideous  stoma 

are  sent. 
As  willing  me  against  her  will  to  stay. 
Whom  then  shall  I,  or  heaven  or  her,  obiyf 
The  heavens  know  best  what  is  the  best  for 

me: 
But  as  she  will,  whose  will  my  life  dotk 

sway. 
My  lower  heaven,  so  it  perforce  must  bee. 
But  ye  high  hevens,  that  all  this  sorowe 

see, 
Sith  all  your  tempests  cannot  hold  me  bftckp, 
Aswag^  your  stormes,  or  else  both  yoasnl 

she 
Will  both  together  me  too  sorely  wrack. 
Enough  it  is  for  one  man  to  sustaine 
The  stormes  which  she  alone  on  me  doth 

raine. 

XLVU 

Trust  not   the   treason  of  those  smjlbs 

lookes, 
Untill  ye  have  theyr  gnylefull  traynes  weU 

tryde: 
For  they  are  lyke  but  unto  golden  bookes, 
That  from  the  foolish  fish  theyr  bayts  do 

hyde: 
So  she  with  flattring  smyles  weake  baits 

doth  guyde 
Unto  her  love,  and  tempte  to  theyr  deear; 
Whome  being  caught,  she  kills  with  craeO 

pryde. 
And  feeds  at  pleasure  on  the  wretched  pnr. 
Yet  even  whylst  her  bloody  hands  tbem 

shiy. 
Her  eyes    looke   lovely,  and  upon  then 

smyle. 
That  they  take  pleasure  in  her  cruell  pbij- 
And,  dying,  doe  them  selves  of  pajn^  ^ 

guyle. 
O  mighty  charm  I  which  makes  men  love 

theyr  bane. 
And  thinck  they  dy  with  pleasnre,  live  witb 

payne. 

XLVTII 

Innocent  paper,  whom  too  emell  htod 
Did  make  the  matter  to  avenge  her  yre, 
And  ere  she  eould  thy  cause  wel  wlde^ 

stand. 
Did  sacriflze  unto  the  greedj  fyvex 
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1  worthy  thou  to   have   found  better 

hyre 
n  so  bad  end,  for  hereticks  ordayned: 
heresy  nor  treason  didst  conspire, 
plead   thy   maisters   cause,    unjustly 

payned: 
)m  she,  all  carelesse  of  his  g^iefe,  con- 

strayned 
itter  forth  the  anguish  of  his  liart: 
would  not  hearc,  when  he  to  her  com- 

playued 
piteous  passion  of  his  dying  smart, 
live  for  ever,  though  against  her  will, 
speake  her  good,  though  she  requite  it 

ill. 

XLIX 

re   cruell,   why  are   ye   so  fierce  and 

cruell  ? 
because  your  eyes  have  powre  to  kill  ? 
i   know,  that  mercy   is   the   Mighties 

Jewell, 
gi-eater  glory  thinke  to  save  then  spill, 
if  it  be  your  pleasiu:e  and  proud  will 
hew  the  powre  of  your  imperious  eyes,. 
1  not  on  him  that  never  thought  you  ill, 
bend  your  force  against  your  enemyes. 
them  fecle  th'  utmost  of  your  crueltyes, 
kill  with  looks,  as  cockatrices  doo: 
him  that  at  your  footstoole  humbled 

lies, 
I  merciful  1  regard,  give  mercy  too. 
I  mercy  sluil  you  make  admyred  to  be; 
liall  you  live  by  giving  life  to  me. 


;  languishing  in  double  malady, 
ly  liarts  wound  and  of  my  bodies  g^eife, 
•e  came  to  me  a  leach,  that  would  apply 
iiedicines  for  my  bodies  best  reliofe. 
ic  man  !  (quod  I)  that  hast  but  little 

pricfe 
pep  discovery  of  the  mynds  disease, 
)t  the  hart  of  all  the  body  chiefe, 
rules  the  members  as  it  selfe  doth 

please  ? 
1  with  some  cordialls  secke  first  to  ap- 
pease 
inward  languour  of  my  wounded  hart, 
then  my  ImkIv  sliall  have  shortly  ease: 
such  sweet  cordialls  passe  physitions  art. 
1,  my  lyfes  leach,  doe  you  your  skill  re- 
veale, 
with  one  salve  both  hart  and  body 
heale. 


Doe  I  not  see  that  fayrest  jmageB 

Of  hardest  marble  are  of  purpose  made, 

For  that  they  should  endure  through  many 

ages, 
Ne  let  theyr  femous  moniments  to  fade  ? 
Why  tlien  doe  I,  ontrainde  in  lovers  trade, 
Her  hardnes  blame,  which  I  ahould  more 

commend  ? 
Sith  never  ought  was  excellent  assayde, 
Which  was  not  hard  t'  atchive  and  bring  to 

end: 
Ne  ought  so  hard,  but  he  that  would  attend 
Mote  soften  it  and  to  his  will  allure: 
So  doe  I  hope  her  stubbome  hart  to  bend, 
And  that  it  then  more  stedfast  will  en- 
dure. 
Onely  my  paines  wil  be  the  more  to  get  her: 
But  haying  her,  my  joy  wil  be  the  greater. 

LU 

So  oft  as  homeward  I  from  her  depart, 
I  go  lyke  one  that,  having  lost  the  field. 
Is  prisoner  led  away  with  heavy  hart, 
DespoyM  of  warlike  anues  and  knowen 

shield. 
So  doe  I  now  my  selfe  a  prisoner  yeeld 
To  sorrow  and  to  solitary  paine: 
From  presence  of  my  dearest  deare  exylde, 
Longwiiile  alone  in  languor  to  remaine. 
There  let  no  thought  of  joy,  or  pleasure 

vaine, 
Dare  to  approch,  that  may  my  solace  breed; 
But  sudden  dumps,  and  drery  sad  disdayne 
Of  all  worlds  ghulnesse,  more  my  torment 

feed. 
So  I  her  absens  will  my  penaunce  make. 
That  of  her  presens  I  my  meed  may  take. 

Lni 

The  panther,  knowing  that  his  spotted  hyde 
Doth  please  all  beasts,  but  that  his  looks 

them  fray. 
Within  a  bush  his  dreadfull  head  doth  hide, 
To  let  them  gaze,  whylest  he  on  them  may 

pray. 
Right  so  my  oruell  fayre  with  me  doth 

play: 
For  with  the  goodly  semblant  of  her  hew 
She  doth  allure  me  to  mine  o¥me  decay, 
And  then  no  mercy  will  unto  me  shew. 
Great  shame  it  is,  thing  so  divine  in  view, 
Made  for  to  be  the  worlds  most  omamenti 
To  make  the  hayto  her  sazers  to  embrew: 
Crood  shames  to  be  to  ilfan  instromeiit: 
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But  mercy  doth  with  beautie  best  agree, 
As  in  theyr  Maker  je  them  best  may  see. 

Liv 

Of  this  worlds  theatre  in  which  we  stay, 
My  love,  lyke  the  spectator,  ydly  sits, 
Beholding  me,  that  all  the  pageanta  play, 
DiHguysing  divei-sly  my  troubled  wits. 
Sometimes  I  joy,  when  glad  occasion  fits. 
And  mask  in  mvrth  Ivke  to  a  comedv: 
Soone  after,  \k  hen  my  joy  to  sorrow  flits, 
I  waile,  and  make  my  woes  a  tragedy. 
Yet  she,  beholding  me  with  constant  eye. 
Delights  not  in  my  merth,  nor  rues  my 

smart: 
But  when  I  laugh,  she  mocks,  and  when  I 

cry. 
She  lauglies,  and  hardens  evermore  her  hart. 
What  then  can  move  her  ?     If  nor  merth 

nor  mone, 
She  is  no  woman,  but  a  sencelcsse  stone. 

LV 

So  oft  as  I  her  beauty  doe  behold, 
And  therewith  doe  her  cruelty  compare, 
I  marvaile  of  wliat  substance  was  the  mould 
The  which  her  made  attonee  so  cruell  f.'iire. 
Not   earth;    for   her   high    thoghts    more 

heavenly  are: 
Not  water;    for  her  love  doth  bume  like 

f  y  re : 
Not  ayre;  for  she  is  not  so  light  or  rare: 
Not   fyre;   for  she  doth  friese  with   faint 

desire. 
Then  needs  another  element  inquire, 
Whereof  she  mote  be  made;    that  is  the 

skye. 
For  to  the  heaven  her  haughty  looks  aspire, 
And  eke  her  mind  is  pure  immortall  hye. 
Then  sith  to  heaven  ye  lykened  are  the  best, 
Be  lyke  in  mercy  as  in  all  the  rest. 

LVI 

Fayre  ye  be  sure,  but  cruell  and  unkind, 
As  is  a  tygre,  tliat  with  grce<linesse 
Hunts  after  bloud,  when  he  by  chance  doth 

find 
A  feeble  beast,  doth  felly  him  oppresse. 
Fayre  be  ye  sure,  but  proud  and  pittilesse. 
As  is  a  stormc,  that  all  things  doth  pros- 
trate. 
Finding  a  tree  alone  all  comfortlesse, 
Beats  on  it  strongly,  it  to  ruinate. 
Fayre  lie  ye  sure,  but  hard  and  obstinate, 
As  is  a  rocke  amidst  the  raging  floods, 


Gaynst  which  a  ship,  of  sncoonr  desobte, 
lloth  suffer  wreck   both  of  her  selfe  ul 

goods. 
That  ship,  that  tree,  and  that  same  bcHt 

am  I, 
Whom  ye  doe  wreck,  doe  miiie,  ini  d^ 

stroy. 

L\*n 

Sweet  warriour,  when  shall  I  have  peiei 

with  you  ? 
High  time  it  is  this  warre  now  ended  ven: 
Which  I  no  leuger  can  endure  to  sue, 
Ne  your  incessant  battry  more  to  beore. 
So  weake  my  powres,  so  sore  my  woimdl 

appeare. 
That  wonder  is  how  I  should  live  a  jot, 
Seeuig  my  hart  through  lauftched  enrj 

where 
With  tiiousand  arrowes  which  your  oM 

have  shot: 
Yet  shoot  ye  sharpely  still,  and  qptre  no 

not, 
But    glory   thinke    to   make    these  ctobI 

stoures. 
Ye  cruell  one  f  what  glory  can  be  got, 
In  slaying    him   that  would    live  gia^ 

yours  ? 
Make  peace  therefore,  and  gramit  me  time^ 

grace. 
That  al  my  wounds  wil  heale  in  little  spM* 

L\1II 

JBy  her  that  is  most  assured  to  her  sdft 
Weake  is  th'  assurance  that  weake  fleik  »■ 

poseth 
In  her  owne  powre,  and  soometh  ^Soen 

ayde; 
That  soonest  fals,  when  as  she  meet  np* 

poseth 
Her  selfe  assurd,  and  is  of  nought  affnyi 
All  flesh  is  frayle,  and  all  her  strength  ua- 

stayd, 
Like  a  value  bubble  blowen  up  with  ajie: 
Devouring  Wme  and  changeful  chance  kiv^ 

prayd 
Her  glories  pride,  that  none  may  itxepayrs* 
Ne  none  so  rich  or  wise,  so  strong  Ofr  &Tiei 
But  fayleth,  trusting  on  his  owne  asstunaK: 
And  he  that  standeth  on  the  hyehest  stayn 
Fals  lowest:  for  on  earth  nought  hath  en- 

duraunce. 
Why  then  doe  ye,  proud  fayre,  misdeeuM 

so  farre, 
That  to  your  selfe  ye  most  assured  aire  T 
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LIX 

ppie  she  that  is  so  well  assured 
selfe,  and  setled  su  iu  hart, 
er  will  for  better  be  allured, 

with   worse  to  any  chaunce  to 
rt: 

%  stcddy  ship,  doth  strongly  part 
ig  waves,  and  keepes  her  course 
?ht, 

for  tempest  doth  from  it  depart, 
for  fayrer  weathers  false  delight. 
Q  assurance  need  not  feare   the 
^ht 

iig  foes,  ne  favour  seek  of  friends : 
(  stay  of  her  owne  stedfast  might, 

one  her  sclfe  nor  other  bends, 
py  she  that  most  assured  doth 

t; 

)st  happy  who  such  one  loves  best. 

LX 

;  in  course  of  heavenly  spheares 
skild 

])lanet  point  his  sundry  yeare, 
lier  circles  voyage  is  fullild: 
n  three  score  yeares  doth  run  his 
icare. 

be  winged  god  his  planet  cleare 
me  to  move,  one  yeare  is  spent: 

1  doth  longer  imto  me  ap]>eare, 
oso  fourty  which  my  life  outwent, 
that  count  which  lovers  books  iu- 
It, 

ire  of  Cupid  fourty  yeares  con- 

iies: 

lave  wasted  in  long  languishment, 

tnd    the    lunger   for  my  greater 

nes. 

iiy  loves  fayre  planet  short  her 

yes 

2  ensuing,  or  else  short  my  dayes. 

LXI 

>us  image  of  the  Makers  beautie, 
ivne  saynt,  tlie  idoll  of  my  thought, 
henceforth,  above  the  bounds  of 
.vtio, 

of  pride,  or  rashly  blame  for 
jht. 

,  as  she  is,  divinely  wrought, 
e  brood  of  angels  hevenly  borne, 

the  crew  of  blessed  saynts  up- 
mght, 

A'hich  did  her  with  theyr  guifts 
)rne, 


The  bud  of  joy,  the  blossome  of  the  mome, 
The  beame  of  light,  whom  mortal  ejes 

admyre, 
What  reason  is  it  then  but  she  should  scome 
Base  things,  that  to  her  loye  too  bold  aspire  ? 
Such  heavenly  formes  ought  rather  wor- 

shipt  be, 
Then  dare  be  lov*d  by  men  of  meane  degree. 

Lxn 

The  weary  yeare  his  race  now  having  nm. 
The  new  begins  his  compast  course  anew: 
With  shew  of  morning  mylde  he  hath  begun. 
Betokening  peace  and  plenty  to  ensew. 
So  let  us,  which  this  chaunge  of  weather 

vew, 
Chaunge  eeke  our  mynds,  and  former  lives 

amend; 
The  old  yeares  sinnes  f orepast  let  us  eschew, 
And  fly  the  faults  with  which  we  did  offend. 
Then  shall  the  new  yeares  joy  forth  freshly 

send 
Into  the  glooming  world  his  gladsome  ray; 
And  all  these  stormes,  which  now  his  beauty 

blend. 
Shall  tume  to  caulmes,  and  tymely  cleare 

away. 
So  likewise,  love,  oheare  yon  yonr  heavy 

spright. 
And  chaunge  old  yeares  annoy  to  new  de- 
light 

Lxni 

After  long  stormes  and  tempests  sad  assay. 
Which  hardly  I  endured  heretofore, 
In  dread  of  death,  and  daungerous  dismay, 
With  which  my  silly  barke  was  tossed  sore, 
I  doe  at  length  descry  the  happy  shore. 
In  which  I  hope  ere  u>ng  for  to  arryve: 
Fayre  so^le  it  seemes  from  far,  and  fraught 

witli  store 
Of  all  that  deare  and  daynty  is  alyve. 
Most  happy  he  that  can  at  last  atcnyve 
The  joyous  safety  of  so  sweet  a  rest; 
Whose  least  delight  sufficeth  to  deprive 
Remembrance  of  all  paines  which  him  op- 

prest. 

All  paines  are  nothing  in  respect  of  this, 
All  sorrowes  short  that  gaine  etemall  blisaei 

Lxrv 

Comming  to  kisse  her  lyps,  (sneh  gnct  I 

found) 
Me  seemd  I  smelt   a  gardin   of  sweet 

flowres, 
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That  daintv  odours  from  them  threw 
around, 

For  dainzels  tit  to  decke  their  lovers  bowres. 

Her  lips  did  smell  Ivke  unto  gillyflowers; 

Her  ruddy  cbeekes  lyke  unto  roses  red ; 

Her  snowy  browes  ivke  budded  bellamoures: 

Her  lovely  eyes  lyke  pineks  but  newly 
spred; 

Her  goodly  bosome  lyke  a  strawberry  bed; 

Her  neck  Ivke  to  a  bounchof  cullambvnes; 

Her  brest  lyke  lillyes,  ere  tbeyr  leaves  be 
shed ; 

Her  nipples  lyke  yong  blossomd  jessemynes. 

Such  fragrant  flowres  doe  give  most  odor- 
ous smell, 

But  her  sweet  odour  did  them  all  excell. 

LX\' 

The  doubt  which  ye  misdeeme,  fayre  love, 

is  vaine, 
That  f«)ndly  feare  to  loose  your  liberty. 
When  loosing  one,  two  liberties  ye  gayne, 
And  make  him  bond  that  bondage  earst  dyd 

flv. 
Sweet  be  the  bands  the  which  true  love  doth 

tye. 
Without  constraynt  or  dread  of  any  ill: 
The  gentle  birde  feeles  no  captivity 
AVithin  her  cage,  but  singes  and  feeds  her 

fill. 
There  Pride  dare  not  approch,  nor  Discord 

spill 
The  league  twixt  them  that  loyal  love  hath 

bound : 
But  simple  Truth  and  mutuall  Good  Will 
Scekes   with    sweet   peace   to  salve  each 

others  wound: 
There  Fayth  doth  fearlessc  dwell  in  brasen 

towre, 
And  spotlcssc  Pleasure  builds  her  sacred 

bowre. 

LXVI 

To  all  those  happy  blesshigs  which  ye  have, 
With  plenteous  hand  by  heaven  upon  yon 

thrown, 
This  one  disiwiragemcnt  they  to  you  gave, 
'i'liat  ye  3'our  love  lent  to  so  meane  a  one. 
Yee,  whose  high  worths  surpassing  paragon 
Could  not  on  earth  liave  found  one  fit  for 

mate, 
Ne  but  in  heaven  matchable  to  none, 
Why  did  ye  stoup  unto  so  lowly  state  ? 
Hut  ye  thereby  much  greater  glory  gate, 
Then  had  ye  sorted  with  a  princes  pere: 


For  now  your  light  doth  more  itselfedihte, 
And  in  my  darknesse  greater  dothippetn. 
Yet  since  your  light  hath  once  enlummd  me^ 
With  my  reflex  yours  shall  encreaaed  be. 

ucvn 

Lyke  as  a  huntsman,  after  weary  ehaee, 
Seeing  the  game  from  him  escapt  awty, 
Sits  downe  to  rest  him  in  some  shadT  pliee^ 
With  panting  hounds  beg^iiled  of  their  pny: 
80,  after  long  pursuit  and  vaioe  assay, 
W  hen  I  all  weary  had  the  chace  fonooke, 
The  gentle  deare  returnd  the  aelfe-aune 

way. 
Thinking  to  quench  her  thirst  at  the  next 

brooke. 
There  she,  beholding  me  with  mylder  looker 
Sought  not  to  fly,  but  fearlesse  still  did 

bide: 
Till  I  in  hand  her  yet  halfe  trembling  tooke, 
And  with  her  owne  goodwill  hir  nrmely 

tyde. 
Strange  thing,  me  seemd,  to  see  a  beut 

so  wyld, 
So  goodly  wonne,  with  her  owne  willbegiijli 

LX\'ni 
Most  glorious  Lord  of   lyfe,  that  on  tin 

Didst  make  thy  triumph  over  death  aoaiOi 
And  having  harrowd  hell,  didst  bring  avtj 
Capti\'ity  thence  captive,  us  to  win: 
This  joyous  day,  deare  Lord,  with  joy  hecBi 
And  grant  that  we,  for  whom  then  didw 

dye, 
Being  with  thy  deare  blood  clene  tnw 

from  sin. 
May  live  for  ever  in  felicity: 
And  that  thy  love  we  weighing  wortUl;[i 
May  likewise  love  thee  for  the  sameagaoK; 
And  for  thy  sake,  that  all  lyke  deare  didii 

buy, 
With  love  may  one  another  entertayne. 
So  let  us  love,  deare  love,  lyke  as  we  omgM' 
Love  is  the  lesson  which  the  Lord  us  taaght 

LXIX 

The  famous  warriors  of  the  anticke  would 
Used  trophees  to  erect  in  stately  wize, 
Li  which  they  would  the  records  haTO  enroU 
Of  theyr  great  deeds  and  Talarous  enxpM 
What  trophee  then  sliall  I  most  fit  deriiet 
In  which  1  may  record  the  memory 
Of  my  loves  conquest,  peerelesBe  beutMl 
prise, 


^^m'd  with  honour,  love,  and  chastity  ? 
*Veii  this  verse,  vowd  to  eternity, 
^hall  be  thereof  immortall  moniinent, 
And  tell  her  prayse  to  all  posterity, 
7bat  may  admire  such  worlds  rare  wonder- 
ment; 
The  happy  purchase  of  my  glorious  spoile, 
Gotten  at  last  with  labour  and  long  toyle. 

LXX 

fresh  Spring,  the  herald  of  loves  mighty 

king, 
In  whose  cote-armour  richly  are  displayd 
All  sorts  of  dowel's  the  which  on  earth  do 

spring, 
In  goodly  colours  gloriously  arrayd, 
Goe  to  my  love,  where  she  is  carelesse  layd. 
Yet  in  her  winters  bowre,  not  well  awake; 
Tell  her  the  joyous  time  wil  not  be  staid, 
Uulesse  she  doe  him  by  the  forelock  take: 
Bid  her   therefore   her  selfe  sooue  ready 

make. 
To  wayt  on  Love  amongst  his  lovely  crew, 
Where  every  one  that  misseth  then  her  make 
Shall  be  by  him  amcarst  with  penance  dew. 
Make  hast  tlierefore,  sweet  love,  whilest  it 

is  prime; 
For  none  can  call  againe  the  passed  time. 

LXXI 

I  joy  to  see  how,  in  your  drawen  work. 
Your  selfe  unto  the  bee  ye  doe  compare, 
And  me  unto  the  spyder,  that  doth  lurke 
In  close  awavt  to  catch  her  unaware. 
Right  so  your  selfe  were  caught  in  cunning 

snare 
Of  a  deare  foe,  and  thralled  to  his  love: 
In  whose  streight  bands  ye  now  captived  are 
So  firmely,  that  ye  never  may  remove. 
But  as  your  worke  is  woven  all  about 
With  wo<Klbyud  flowers  and  fragrant  eglan- 
tine, 
So  sweet  your  prison  you  in  time   shall 

prove, 
With  many  deare  deli;;hts  bedecked  fvne: 
And  all  thonsforth  eternall  peace  shall  see 
Betweene  the  spyder  and  the  gentle  bee. 

LXXII 

Oft  when  my  spirit  doth  spred  her  bolder 

winges. 
In  mind  to  mount  up  to  the  purest  sky. 
It  down  is  weighd  with  thoght  of  earthly 

things. 
And  clogd  with  burden  of  mortality: 


Where,  when  that  sovexayne  beauty  it  doth 


>unfl 


Resembung  heavens  glory  in  her  light, 
Drawne  with  sweet  Measures  bayt,  it  back 

doth  fly, 
And  unto  heaven  forgets  her  former  flight 
There  my  fraile  fancy,  fed  with  full  deligh^ 
Doth  bath  in  blisse,  and  mantleth  most  at 


ease; 
Ne  thinks  of  other  heaven,  but  bow  it  might 
Her  harts  desire  with  most  contentment 

please. 
Hart  need  not  wish  none  other  happinesse, 
But  here  on  earth  to  have  such  hevens  blisae. 

Lxxm 

Being  my  selfe  capty ved  here  in  care, 
My  hart,  whom  none  with  servile  bands  can 

tye. 
But  the  fayre  tresses  of  vour  golden  hayre, 
Breaking  his  orison,  forth  to  you  doth  fly. 
Like  as  a  byro,  that  in  ones  hand  doth  spj 
Desired  food,  to  it  doth  make  his  flight. 
Even  80  my  hart,  that  wont  on  your  fayre 

eye 
To  feed  his  fill,  flyes  baoke  unto  your  sight. 
Doe  you  him  take,  and  in  your  bosome 

bright 
Gently  encage,  that  he  may  be  your  thxaU: 
Perhaps  he  there  may  leame,  with  rare  de- 

light. 
To  sing  your  name  and  prayses  over  all. 
That  it  hereafter  may  you  not  repent, 
Him  lodging  in  your  bosome  to  have  lent. 

LXXIV 

Most   happy  letters  1  fram*d    by  skilfull 

trade, 
With  which  that  happy  name  was  first  de- 

synd, 
The  which  three  times  thrise  happy  hath  me 

made. 
With  guif ts  of  body,  fortune,  and  of  mind. 
The  first  my  being  to  me  gave  by  kind, 
From  mothers  womb  deny'd  by  dew  de- 
scent: 
The  second  is  my  sovereigne  Qneene  mott 

kind, 
That  honour  and  large  richesse  to  me  lent: 
The  third,  my  love,  my  lives  last  Qmament, 
By  whom  my  spirit  out  of  dost  was  raysed. 
To  speake  her  prayse  and  glory  ezcelUn^ 
Of  all  alive  most  worthy  to  be  praysed. 
Ye  three  Elizabeths,  for  ever  live, 
I  That  three  such  graces  did  auto  me  giTt. 
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LXXV 

Oh't  tiny  I  wrote  her  name  u[jon  the  stran'l, 
But  r:ariie  the  waves  anrl  washed  it  awav: 
Af^yrie  I  wrote  it  with  a  Hecond  hand, 
Hut  frame  tKe  tyde,  and  made  mj  paynes 

hui  pray. 
Vayne  man,  xayd  she,  that  doest  in  vaine 

A  mortal  I  thinj;  Kf>  if}  immortalize  ! 
For  I  my  .H«?lve  .sliall  lyke  to  thU  decay, 
And  <;«;k  my  name  l>ee  wypfrd  out  lykewize. 
Not  M}  ((iwni  I)  let  liaAer  things  devize 
To  dy  in  diiHt,  but  you  shall  live  by  fame: 
My  verse  your  vertues  rare  shall  eternize. 
Ami  in    the    hevens   wryte  your  glorious 

name; 
Where,  wh(;na8  death  shall  all  the  world 

sulnlew, 
Our  love  shall  live,  and  later  life  renew. 

LXXVI 

Fay  re  iHisomc,  fraught  with  vertues  richest 
tresuro, 

The  neast  of  Ir)ve,  the  lodging  of  delight, 

riie  lK)wre  of  blisse,  the  |)aradicc  of  plea- 
sure, 

VUf.  mivTi'tl  liarlniur  of  that  hevenly  spright; 

How  was  I  nivisht  with  your  lovely  siglit. 

And  my  frayle  thoughts  too  rashly  led 
astray  ! 

Whiles  diving  deeiM?  through  araon>us  in- 
sight, 

On  the  sw<u;t  spoyle  of  beautic  they  did 

And  twixt  her  paps,  like  early  fruit  in  May, 
Whos<»  li:irv(*st  st^und  t<i  hasten  now  apaee. 
They   loosely  did  theyr  wanton  wingcs  dis- 

I)liiy, 
And  there  to  rest  themselves  did  boldly 

place. 
Sweet  thoughts,    I   envy    your  so    happy 

n»si, 
Whieh  oft  I  wisht,  yet  never  was  so  blest. 

LXXVII 

Was  it  a  droame,  or  did  I  see  it  playne  ? 
A  gtMKlly  tal>h»  of  pure  vvoty, 
All  s]>red  with  juneuts  At  to  entertayne 
The  greatest  prineo  with  |K)nipous  roialty: 
Mnugst  whieh,  thert*  in  a  silver  dish  did  ly 
Tw«»ii  golden  apples  <»f  unvalewd  prieo. 
Far  iMissing  those  whieh  Iloreules  oame  by, 
Or  tlutso  whieh  Atalanta  did  ontiee; 
Kxeoeding  sweet,  yot  voyd  of  sinfull  vice; 
Tliat  many  sought,  yot  none  could  ever  taste; 


'■« 


Sweet  fmit  of  pleasure,  bronght  from  Fui> 
dice 

By  Love  himselfe,  and  in  his  garden  phste. 

ifer  brest  that  table  was,  so  richly  spredd; 

My  thoughts  the  guests,  which  woold  there- 
on have  fedd. 

Lxxxin 

Lackyng  my  love,  I  go  from  place  to  pliee^  * 
Lyke  a  young  fawne  that  late  hath  loit  the 

hynd. 
And  seeke  each  where,  where  last  I  Mwe 

her  face. 
Whose  ymage  yet  I  carry  fresh  in  myud. 
I  seeke  the  fields  with  her  late  footing  lynd, 
I  seeke  her  bowre  with  her  late  presence 

deckt. 
Yet  nor  in  field  nor  bowre  I  her  can  fynd; 
Yet  field  and  bowre  are  full  of  her  aspect 
Hut  when  myne  eyes  I  therunto  direet, 
They  ydly  back  retume  to  me  agayne* 
And  when  I  hope  to  see  theyr  trew  object, 
I  f ^'nd  my  self e  but  fed  with  fancies  Tiyne. 
Ceasse  then,  myne  eyes,  to  seeke  her  selle 

to  see, 
And  let  my  thoughts  behold  her  selfe  is 


mee. 


LXXIX 


Men  call  you  fayre,  and  you  doe  credit  it, 
For  that  your  selfe  ye  dayly  such  doe  see: 
But  the  trew  fayre,  that  is  the  gentle  wit 
And  vertuons  mind,  is  much  more  pny*^ 

of  me. 
For  all  the  rest,  how  ever  fayre  it  be, 
Shall  tume  to  nought  and  loose  that  gkni" 

ous  hew: 
But  onely  that  is  permanent,  and  free 
From   frayle   corruption,    that   doth  flesh 

ensew. 
That  is  true  beautie:  that  doth  argue  yoa 
To  be  divine,  and  borne  of  heavenly  seed, 
Derived  from  that  fayre  Spirit  from  wlioBi 

al  true 
And  perfect  beauty  did  at  first  proceed. 
He  onely  fayre,  and  what  he  fayre  hitk 

made; 
All  other   fayre,    lyke   flowres,  mAjvadj 

fade. 

LXXX 

After  so  long  a  race  as  I  have  run 
Through  Faery  Land,  which  those  six  boob 

compile. 
Give  leave  to  rest  me,  being  halfe  foido0^ 


And  gather  to  my  selfe  new  breath  awhile. 
Then,  as  a  steed  refreshed  after  toyle, 
Out  of  my  prison  I  will  breake  anew: 
And  stoutly  will  that  second  worke  assoyle. 
With  strong  endevour  and  attention  dew. 
Till  then  give  leave  to  me,  in  pleasant  mew 
To  sport  my  muse,  and  sing  my  loves  sweet 

praise: 
The  contemplation  of  whose  heavenly  hew 
My  spirit  to  an  higher  pitch  will  rayse. 
But  let  her  prayses  yet  be  low  and  meane, 
Fit  for  the  handmayd  of  the  Faery  Queene. 

LXXXI 

Fayre  is  my  love,  when  her  fayre  golden 

heares 
With  the  loose  wynd  ye  wa\Tng  chance  to 

marke: 
Fayre,  when  the  rose  in  her  red  cheekes  ap- 

peares. 
Or  in  her  eyes  the  fyre  of  love  does  sparke: 
Fayre,  when  her  brest,  lyke  a  rich  laden 

barke 
With  pretious  merchandize,  she  forth  doth 

lay: 
Fayre,  when  that  cloud  of  pryde,  which  oft 

doth  dark 
Her  goodly  light,  with  smiles  she  drives 

away. 
But  fay  rest  she,  when  so  she  doth  display 
The  gate  with  pearles  and  rubyes  richly 

dight, 
Throgh  wliich  her  words  so  wise  do  make 

their  way. 
To  beare  the  message  of  her  gentle  spright. 
The  rest  be  works  of  Natures  wonderment, 
But  this  the  worke  of  harts  astonishment. 

LXXXII 

Joy  of  my  life,  full  oft  for  loving  you 
I  blesse  my  lot,  that  was  so  lucky  placed: 
But  then  the  more  your  owne  mishap  I  rew. 
That  are  so  much  bv  so  meane  love  embased. 
For  had  the  equall   hevens  so  much  you 

graced 
In  this  as  in  the  rest,  ye  mote  invent 
Som  hevenly  wit,  whose  verse  could  have  en- 
chased 
Your  glorious  name  in  golden  moniment. 
But  since  ye  deignd  so  goodly  to  relent 
To  me  your  thrall,  in  whom  is  little  worth. 
That  little  that  I  am  shall  all  be  spent 
In  setting  your  immortall  prayses  forth: 
Whose  lofty  argument,  uplifting  me. 
Shall  Hft  you  up  unto  an  high  degree. 


Lxxxni 

Let  not  one  sparke  of  filthy  lustful!  fyre 
Breake   out,   that   may   her  sacred   peace 

molest; 
Ne  one  light  glance  of  sensuall  desyre 
Attempt  to  work  her  gentle  mindes  unrest: 
But  pure  affections  bred  in  spotlesse  brest, 
And   modest   thoughts   breathd  from  wel 

tempred  sprites, 
Goe  visit  her  in  her  chast  bowre  of  rest, 
Accompanyde  with  angelick  delightes. 
There  fill  your  selfe  with  those  most  joyous 

sights. 
The  which  my  selfe  could  never  yet  attayne: 
But  speake  no  word  to  her  of  these  sad 

plights. 
Which  her  too  constant  stiffenesse  doth  con- 

strayn. 
Onely  behold  her  rare  perfection, 
And  blesse  your  fortunes  fayre  election. 

LXXXIV 

The  world,  that  cannot  deeme  of  worthy 

things. 
When  I  doe  praise  her,  say  I  doe  but  flatter: 
So  does  the  cuckow,  when  the  mavis  sings, 
Begin  his  witlesse  note  apace  to  clatter. 
But  they  that  skill  not  of  so  heavenly  mat- 
ter. 
All  that  they  know  not,  envy  or  admyre: 
Rather  then  envy,  let  them  wonder  at  her, 
But  not  to  deeme  of  her  desert  aspyre. 
Deepe  in  the  closet  of  my  parts  entyre. 
Her  worth  is  written  with  a  golden  quill: 
That  me  with  heavenly  fury  doth  inspire, 
And  my  glad  mouth  with  her  sweet  prayses 

fill: 
Which  when  as  Fame  in  her  shrill  trump 

shal  thunder. 
Let  the  world  chose  to  envy  or  to  wonder* 

LXXXV 

Venemous  toung,  tipt  with  vile  adders  sting, 
Of  that  selfe  kynd  with  which  the  Furies 

fell 
Theyr  snaky  heads  doe  combe,  from  which 

a  spring 
Of  poysoned  words  and  spitefuU  speeches 

well. 
Let  all  the  plagues  and  horrid  paines  of 

hell 
Upon  thee  fall  for  thine  accursed  hyre. 
That  with  false  forged  lyes,  which  thou  didst 

tel. 
In  my  true  love  did  stirre  up  coles  of  yre; 
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The  sparkes  whereof  let  kindle  thine  own 
fyre, 

And  catching  hold  on  thine  own  wicked  hed, 

Consume  thee  quite,  that  didst  with  guile 
conspire 

In  my  sweet  peace  such  breaches  to  have 
bred. 

Shame  be  thy  meed,  and  mischiefe  thy  re- 
ward, 

Due  to  thy  selfe,  that  it  for  me  prepard. 

LXXXVI 

Since  I  did  leave  the  presence  of  my  love, 
Many  long  weary  dayes  I  have  outworue. 
And  many  nights,  that  slowly  seemd  to  move 
Theyr    sad   protract  from   evening  untill 

morne. 
For  when  as  day  the  heaven  doth  adome, 
I  wish  that  night  the  noyous  day  would  end: 
And  when  as  night  hath  us  of  light  forlome, 
I  wish  that  day  would  shortly  reascend. 
Thus  I  the  time  with  expectation  spend. 
And  faine  my  griefe  with  chaunges  to  be- 
guile. 
That  further  seemes  histerme  still  to  extend, 
And  maketh  every  minute  seem  a  myle. 
So  sorrow  still  duth  seeme  too  long  to  last; 
But  joyous  houres  doo  fly  away  too  fast. 

LXXXVII 

Since  I  have  lackt  the  comfort  of  that  light. 
The  which  was  wont  to  lead  my  thoughts 

astray, 
I  wander  as  in  darknesse  of  the  night, 
Affrayd  of  every  dangers  least  dismay. 
Ne  ought  I  see,  though  in  the  clearest  day, 
When  others    gaze    upon   theyr  shadowes 

vayne, 
But  th*  onely  image  of  that  heavenly  ray, 
Whereof  some  glance  doth  iu  mine  eie  re- 
may  ne. 
Of  which  beholding  the  idiea  playne. 
Through  contemplation  of  my  purest  part, 
With  light  thereof  I  doe  my  selfe  sustayne, 
And  thereon  feed  my  love-affamisht  hart. 
But  with  such  brightnesse  whylest  I  fill  my 

mind, 
I  starve  my  body,  and  mine  eyes  doe  blynd. 

LXXXVIII 

Lyke  as  the  culver  on  the  bared  bough 
Sits  mourning  for  the  absence  of  her  mate. 
And  in  her  songs  sends  many  a  wisbf  nil  vow 
For  his  retume,  that  seemes  to  linger  late: 
So  I  alone,  now  left  disconsolate, 


Moume  to  my  selfe  the  absence  of  my  lore, 
And  wandring  here  and  there  all  desolite, 
Seek  with  my  playnts  to  match  thatmoun- 

ful  dove: 
Ne  joy  of  ought  that  under  heaven  doth 

hove 
Can  comfort  me,  but  her  owne  joyous  sigiit, 
Whose  sweet  aspect  both  god  and  man  em 

move. 
In  her  unspotted  pleasauns  to  delight 
Dark  is  my  day,  whyles  her  fayre  ligiit  I 

mis, 
And  dead  my  life  that  wants  such  lively  Uii 


Ix  youth,  before  I  waxed  old, 
The  blynd  boy,  Venus  baby, 
For  want  of  cunning  made  me  bold, 
In  bitter  hyve  to  gprope  for  bonny: 
But  when  he  saw  me  stung  and  ciTy 
He  tooke  his  wings  and  away  did  Af. 

n 

As  Diane  hunted  on  a  day. 

She  chaunst  to  come  where  Cupid  lay, 

His  quiver  by  his  head: 
One  of  his  shafts  she  stole  away, 
And  one  of  hers  did  close  convay 

Into  the  others  stead: 
With  that  Love  wounded  my  loves  hut) 
But  Diane  beasts  with  Cupios  dart 

m 

I  SAW,  in  secret  to  my  dame 
How  little  Cupid  humbly  came, 

And  sayd  to  her  *All  hayle,  my  mother  I' 
But  when  he  saw  me  laugh,  for  shame 
His  face  with  bashfuU  blood  did  flame. 

Not  knowing  Venus  from  the  other. 

*  Then,  never  blush,  Cupid,'  quoth  I, 

*  For  many  have  err'd  in  this  beauty.' 

IV 

Upon  a  day,  as  Love  lay  sweetly  sliimfariB|» 

All  in  his  mothers  lap, 
A    gentle     bee,  with    his    loud    tnunptt 
murmuring, 
About  him  flew  by  hap. 
Whereof  when  he  was  wakened  with  fhs 
noyse. 
And  saw  the  beast  so  small: 

*  Whats  this,*  quoth  he,  <  that  gives  to  gMft 

a  voyce. 
That  wakens  men  withall  ? ' 
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igry  wize  he  flyes  about, 
tlireateiis  all  with  corage  stout.  lo 

his  mother  closely  8niili:ig  sayd, 
varnest  and  twixt  game: 
I  thy  selfe  likewise  art  lyttle  made, 

regard  the  same. 

thou    suffrcst    neyther  gods   in 

iu  in  earth  to  rest; 

I  thou  art  disposed  cruelly, 

sleepe  thou  doost  molest. 

1  eyther  change  thy  cruelty, 

ive  lyke  leave  unto  the  fly.'         20 

,  the  cioiell  boy,  not  so  content, 
needs  the  fly  pursue, 
3  hand,  with  hecdlesse  hardiment, 
ught  for  to  subdue. 

on  it  he  hasty  hand  did  lay, 
3  him  stung  therefore: 
,  alasse,'  he  cryde,  *  and  welaway  ! 
ded  am  full  sore: 
[iy,  ttiat  I  so  much  did  scome, 

hurt  me  with  his  little  borne.'  30 

Tiothcr  straight  he  weeping  came, 

his  grief e  complayned: 

d  not  chose  but  laugh  at  his  fond 

nic, 

I  sad  to  see  him  pained. 

ow,*  quod   siie,  *  my   sonne,  how 

;at  the  smart 

e  wliom  thou  dost  wound: 

)^  thou  hast  pricked  to  the  hart, 

tty  never  found: 

efore,  hrnceforth  some  pitty  take, 

n    thou    doest    spoyle    of    lovers 

ike.'  40 

Iiim  streight  full  pitiously  lament- 

r 
.» 

■apt  him  in  her  smock: 

t  him  softly,  all  the  while  rcpent- 

r 

;  the  fly  did  mock. 

his  wound,  and  it  embanlmed  wel 
live  of  soveraigne  might: 

she  bath'd  him  in  a  dainty  well, 
til  of  deare  delight. 

would  not  oft  i)e  stung  as  this, 
3  so  bath*d  in  Venus  blis  ?  50 

on  boy  was  shortly  wel  recured 
his  malady: 


But  he,  soone  after,  fresh  againo  enured 

Uis  former  cruelty. 
And  since  that  time  he  wounded  hath  my 
selfe 
With  his  sharpe  dart  of  love: 
And  now  forgets  the  cruell  carelesse  elfe 
His  mothers  heast  to  prove. 
So  now  I  languish,  till  he  please 
My  pining  angpiish  to  appease.  60 


EPITHALAMION 

Te  learned  sisters,  which  have  oftentimes 
Beene  to  me  ayding,  others  to  adome, 
Whom  ye  thought  worthy  of  your  gracef  uU 

rymes, 
That  even  the  greatest  did  not  greatly 

scome 
Toheare  theyr  names  sung  in  your  simple 

layes, 
But  joyed  in  theyr  praise; 
And  when  ye  list  your  owne  mishaps  to 

moume, 
Which  deatii,  or  love,  or  fortmies  wreck  did 

rayse, 
Tour  string  could  soone  to  sadder  tenor 

tume, 
And  teach  the  woods  and  waters  to  lament 
Tour  dolefull  dreriment:  u 

Now  lay  those  sorrowfuU  complaints  aude, 
And  having  all  your  heads  with  girland 

crowndy 
Helpe  me  mine  owne  loves  prayses  to  re- 
sound; 
Ne  let  the  same  of  any  be  envide: 
So  Orpheus  did  for  his  owne  bride: 
So  I  unto  my  selfe  alone  will  sing; 
The  woods  shall  to  me  answer,  and  my 

eccho  ring. 

Early,  before  the  worlds  light  giving  lampe 
His  p^olden  beame  upon  the  hils  dotn  spred, 
Havmg  disperst  the  nights  unchearefnll 

dampe,  ai 

Doe  ye  awskke,  and,  with  fresh  lustyhed. 
Go  to  the  bowre  of  my  beloved  love, 
My  truest  turtle  dove: 
Bid  her  awake;  for  Hymen  is  awake, 
And  long  since  ready  forth  his  maake  to 

move. 
With  his  bright  tead  that  flames  with  many 

a  flake. 
And  many  a  bachelor  to  waite  on  hinit 
In  theyr  fieth  gaxmantf  trim. 
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Bid  her  awake  therefore,  and  soone  her 
dight,  30 

For  lo  !  the  wished  day  is  come  at  last, 
That  shall,  for  al  the  jtayues  and  sorrowes 

past, 
Pay  to  her  usury  of  lonjj  delight: 
And  whylest  she  doth  her  dight, 
Doe  ye  to  her  of  joy  and  solace  sing. 
That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your 
ceeho  ring. 

Bring  with  you  all  the  nym plies  tliat  you 

can  heare. 
Both  of  tlie  rivers  and  the  forrests  greene. 
And  of  the  sea  that  neighbours  to  her  neare, 
Al  with  gay  girlands  goodly  wel  Ijeseene.    40 
And  let  them  also  with  them  bring  in  hand 
Another  gay  girland, 

For  my  fayre  love,  of  lillyes  and  of  roses, 
Bound   tniclove   wize   with   a  blew   silke 

riband. 
And  let  them  make  g^eat  store  of  bridale 

poses, 
And  let  them  eeke   bring   store  of  other 

flowers. 
To  deck  the  bridale  bowers. 
And  let  the  ground  whereas  her  foot  shall 

troad, 
For  fcarc  the  stones  her  tender  foot  should 

wrong, 
Be  strewed  with  fragrant  flowers  all  along. 
And  diapred  lyke  the  discolored  mead.      51 
Which  done,  doe  at  her  chamber  dore  away t. 
For  she  will  waken  strayt; 
The  whiles  doe  ye  tliis  song  unto  her  sing. 
The  woods  shall  to  vou  answer,  and  your 

eccho  ring. 

Ye  nymphes  of  MuUa,  which  with  careful! 

heed 
The  silver  scaly  trouts  doc  tend  full  well, 
And  greedy  pikes  whicii  use  therein  to  feed, 
(Those  troutsand  pikes  all  others  d<»oexcell) 
And  ye  likewise  which  keejK?  the  rushy  lake. 
Where  none  dot)  fishes  take,  61 

Bvnd  up  the  locks  the  which  hang  scatterd 

And  in  his  waters,  which  your  mirror  make, 
JU'hold  your  faces  as  the  cliristall  bright. 
That  when  vou  come  whereas  mv  love  doth 

No  blemish  she  may  spio. 

And  eke  ye  light  foot  mayds  which  keei>e  the 

dcre 
That  on  the  hoary  mountavne  use  to  towre, 


And  the  wylde  wolves,  which  leeke  them 

to  devoure, 
With  your  Steele   darts  doo  chaee  fnn 

comming  necr,  ^ 

Be  also  present  heere, 
To  helpe  to  decke  her,  and  to  help  to  ia^s 
That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  juir 

eccho  ring. 

Wake  now,  my  love,  awake  I  for  it  is  time: 
The  rosy  Mome  long  since  left  Tithonei  bed, 
All  ready  to  her  silver  coehe  to  clvme, 
And  Phoebus  gins  to  shew  his  glonou  bed. 
Hark  how  the  cheerefull  birob  do  chint 

the^T  laies, 
I  And  Carroll  of  loves  praise ! 
The  merry  larke  hir  mattins  sings  aloft,  8q 
The   thrush   replyes,    the   mavis  desenft 

playes, 
The  ouzell  shrills,  the  ruddock  warbles  sof^ 
So  goodly  all  agree,  with  sweet  consent, 
To  this  dayes  merriment. 
Ah  f  my  deere  love,  why  doe  ye  sleepe  tlna 

long, 
W^hen  mecter  were  that  ye  shoald  now 

awake, 
T'  awayt  tlie  comming  of  yonr  joyoas  make, 
And  hearken  to  the  birds  love-leamed  son^ 
The  deawy  leaves  among  ? 
For  they  of  joy  and  pleasance  to  you  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  them  answer,  and  thevr 

eccho  ring.  '91 

My  love  is  now  awake  out  of  her  dreamei 
And  her  fayre  eyes,  like  stars  that  dimnied 

were 
With  darksome  clond,  now  shew  tbevr  eood- 

More  bright  then  Hesperus  his  head  doth 

re  re. 
Come  now,  ye  damzels,  daughters  of  deligbti 
Helpe  quickly  her  to  dight. 
But  first  come  ye,  fayre   HoureSy  wkidi 

were  begot. 
In  Joves  sweet  paradice,  of  Day  and  Night. 
Which  doe  the  seasons  of  the  year  allot,  m 
And  al  that  ever  in  this  worlci  is  fayre 
Do  make  and  still  rcpayre. 
And  ye  three  handmayds  of  the  Cypntt 

Queene, 
The  which  doe  still  adome  her  beantiei 

pride, 
Helpe  to  addome  my  beaatifnllett  bride: 
And  as  ye  her  array,  still  tiirow  betwfeoi 
Some  graces  to  be  leene: 
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And  as  ye  use  to  Venus,  to  her  sing, 
'Xhe  whiles  the  woods  slial  answer,  and  your 
eccho  ring. 

^ow  is  my  love  all  ready  forth  to  come:  no 
Let  all  the  virgins  therefore  well  awayt. 
And  ye  fresh  boyes,  that  tend  upou  her 

groome, 
Prepare  your  selves,   for  he  is  comming 

strayt. 
Set  all  your  things  in  seemely  good  aray. 
Fit  for  so  joyfull  day. 
The  joyfulst  day  that  ever  sunne  did  see. 
Faire  Sun,  shew  forth  thy  favourable  ray, 
And  let  thy  lifuU  heat  not  fervent  be. 
For  feare  of  burning  her  sunshyny  face, 
Her  beauty  to  disgrace.  120 

O  fayrest  rhoebiis,  father  of  the  Muse, 
If  ever  I  did  honour  thee  aright. 
Or  sing  the  thing  that  mote  thy  mind  delight. 
Doe  not  thy  servants  simple  boone  refuse, 
But  let  this  day,  let  this  one  day  be  myne, 
Let  all  the  rest  be  thine. 
Then  I  thy  soverayne  prayses  loud  wil  sing. 
That  all  the  woods  shal  answer,  and  theyr 

eccho  ring. 

Harke  how  the  minstrels  gin  to  shrill  aloud 
Their  merry  musick  that  resounds  from  far. 
The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  trembling  croud, 
That  well  agree  withouten  breach  or  jar.   13a 
But  most  of  all  the  damzels  doe  delite, 
When  they  their  tymbrels  smyte, 
And  thereunto  doe  daunce  and  carrol  sweet, 
That  all  the  sences  they  doe  ravish  quite. 
The  whyles  the  boyes  run  up  and  dowue  the 

street, 
Crying  aloud  with  strong  confused  noyce, 
As  if  it  were  one  voyce. 
*  Hymen,  I6  Hymen,  Hymen,*  they  do  shout. 
That  even  to  the  heavens  theyr  shouting 

shrill  14  X 

Doth  reach,  and  all  the  firmament  doth  fill; 
To  which  the  people,  standing  all  about, 
As  in  approvance  doe  thereto  applaud, 
And  loud  advaunce  her  laud. 
And  evermore  they  *  Hymen,  Hymen  *  sing. 
That  al  the  woods  them  answer,  and  theyr 

eccho  ring. 

Loe  !   where  she  comes  along  with  portly 

pace, 
Lyke  Phcebc,  from  her  chamber  of  the  east, 
Arj'sing  forth  to  run  her  mighty  race,      150 
Clad  all  in  white,  that  seemes  a  virgin  best. 


So  well  it  her  beseemes,  that  ye  would  weene 

Some  angell  she  had  beene. 

Her  long  loose  yellow  locks  lyke  golden 

wyre, 
Sprinckled  with  perle,  and  perling  ilowres 

atweene. 
Doe  lyke  a  golden  mantle  her  attyre, 
And  being  crowned  with  a  girland  greene, 
Seeme  lyke  some  mayden  queene. 
Her  modest  eyes,  abashed  to  behold 
So  many  gazers  as  on  her  do  stare,  x6o 

Upon  the  lowly  ground  afBxed  are; 
Ne  dare  lift  up  her  countenance  too  bold, 
But  blush  to  heare  her  prayses  sung  so  loud, 
So  farre  from  being  proud. 
Nathlesse  doe  ye  still  loud  her  prayses  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your 

eccho  ring. 

Tell  me,  ye  merchants  daughters,  did  ye  see 
So  fayre  a  creature  in  your  towne  before, 
So  sweet,  so  lovely,  and  so  mild  as  she, 
Adomd  with  beautyes  grace  and  vertues 

store  ?  170 

Her  goodly  eyes   lyke    saphyres  shining 

bright, 
Her  forehead  yvory  white, 
Her  cheekes  lyke  apples  which  the  snn  hath 

nidded, 
Her  lips  lyke  cherryes  charming  men  to 

byte. 
Her  brest  like  to  a  bowle  of  creame  uncrud- 

ded, 
Her  paps  lyke  lyllies  budded, 
Her  snowie  necke  lyke  to  a  marble  towre. 
And  all  her  body  like  a  pallace  fayre. 
Ascending  uppe,  with  many  a  stately  stayre, 
To  honors  seat  and  chastities  sweet  bowre. 
Why  stand  ye  still,  ye  virgins,  in  amaze,  181 
Upon  her  so  to  gaze, 

Whiles  ye  forget  your  former  lay  to  sing, 
To  which  the  woods  did  answer,  and  your 

eccho  ring  ? 

But  if  ye  saw  that  which  no  eyes  can  see, 
The  inward  beauty  of  her  lively  spright, 
Gamisht  with  heavenly  guifts  of  high  de- 
gree, 
Much  more  then  would  ye  wonder  at  that 

sight. 
And  stand  astonisht  lyke  to  those  which 

red 
Medosaes  mazef  nl  hed.  190 

There  dwels  sweet  Love,  and  constant  Chas- 
tity, 
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Unspotted  Fayth,  and  comely  Womanhood, 
Rocrard  of  Honour,  and  mild  Modesty; 
There    Vertue  raynes   as  quecne  in  ro^'al 

throne, 
And  giveth  lawes  alone, 
The  which  the  base  affections  doe  obay. 
And  yeeld  theyr  services  unto  her  will; 
No  thought  of  thing  uncomely  ever  may 
Thereto  approch  to  tempt  her  mind  to  ill. 
Had  ye  once  scene  these  her  celestial  threa- 

sures,  aoo 

And  unrcvealed  i)leasures, 
Then  would  ye  wonder,  and  her  prayses  sing. 
That  al  the  woods  siiould  answer,  and  your 

echo  ring. 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love. 
Open  them  wide  that  she  may  enter  in, 
And  all  the  ]M>stes  adoriie  as  doth  behove. 
And  all  the  pillours  deck  with  girlands  trim, 
For  to  recevve  this  siivnt  with  honour  dew, 
Thcat  commeth  in  to  you.  209 

With  trembling  steps  and  humble  reverence, 
She  commeth  in  before  th'  Almighties  vew: 
Of  her,  ye  virgins,  Icarne  obedience. 
When  so  ye  come  into  those  holy  places, 
To  humble  your  proud  faces. 
Bring  her  up  to  th'  higli  altar,  that  she  may 
The  sacred  ceremonies  there  {mrtake. 
The  which  do  endlesse  matrimonv  make; 
And  let  the  roring  organs  loudly  play 
The  praises  of  the  Lord  in  lively  notes, 
The  whiles  with  hollow  throates  220 

The  choristers  the  joyiuis  antheme  sing. 
That  al  the  woods  mav  answere,  and  their 
eccho  ring. 

Behold,  whiles  slio  before  the  altar  stinds. 
Hearing  the  holy  priest  tiiat  to  her  sjteakes, 
Aiul  blcsseth  her  with  his  two  happy  liands. 
How  the  rod  roses  tlush  up  in  her  eheekes. 
And   the  pure   snow   with   goodly  vermill 

stay  no, 
Like  crimsin  dyde  in  grayne: 
That  even  th'  angels,  which  continually 
About  the  sacred  altare  doe  remaine,       230 
Forget  tlieir  service  and  about  her  fly, 
Ofte  ix»eping  in  her  fa«»e.  that  seemcs  more 

favre, 
The  more  tlioy  on  it  stare. 
But   her  sad    eves,    still   fastened   on    the 

ground, 
Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty, 
That  suffers  not  one  Itioke  t<»  glaunce  awry. 
Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsownd. 


Why  blush  ye,  love,  to  nve  to  me  pur  haad, 
The  pledge  of  all  our  baud  ? 
Sing,  ye  sweet  angels,  Alleluya  sing,      14B 
That  all  the  woods  may  answere,  aJud  you 
eccho  ring. 

Now  al  is  done ;  bring  home  the  bride  aguMi 
Bring  home  the  triumph  of  our  \ictory, 
Bring  home  with  you  the  glory  of  her  gaine, 
With  joyance  bring  her  and  with  jollity. 
Never  liad  man  more  joy  full  day  then  thiii 
Whom  heaven  would  heape  with  blis. 
Make  feast  therefore  now  all  this  live  loog 

day; 
This  day  for  ever  to  me  holy  is; 
i'oure  out  the  wine  without  restraint  or  star, 
Poure  not  by  cups,  but  bv  the  belly  fulli  isi 
Pourc  out  to  all  that  wull. 
And  sprinkle  all  the  postes  and  wall  vith 

wine, 
That  they  may  sweat,  and  drunken  be  with- 

all. 
Crownc  ye  God  Bacchus  with  a  coTonall» 
And  Uvmcn  also  crowue  with  wreathei  of 

vine; 
And  let  the  Graces  daunce  unto  the  rest. 
For  they  can  doo  it  l>eat: 
The  whiles  the  may  dens  doe  theyr  carroll 

sing, 
To  which  the  woods  shal  answer,  and  tberr 

eccho  ring.  260 

Ring  ye  the  bels,  ye  yong  men  of  the  towne, 
And  leave  vour  wonted  labors  for  this  dav: 
This  day  is  holy;  doe  ye  write  it  downe, 
Thjit  ye  for  ever  it  remember  may. 
This  day  the  simne  is  in  his  chiefeat  higlit, 
With  Bamaby  the  bright, 
From  whence  declining  daily  by  deerees. 
He  somewhat  loseth  of  his  heat  luia  light, 
When  once  the  Crab  behind  his  back  he  tees. 
But  for  this  time  it  ill  ordained  was,      its 
To  chose  the  longest  day  in  all  the  yeare, 
And  shortest  night,   when   longest    fitter 

weare: 
Yet  never  dav  so  long,  bnt  late  would  paaie. 
Ring  ye  the  bels,  to  make  it  weare  away, 
And  bone  Hers  make  all  day. 
And  daunce  about  them,  and  about  then 

sing: 
That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your 

eccho  ring. 

Ah  !  when  will  this  long  wearjr  day  have  end. 
And  leude  me  leave  to  come  nnto  mj lore? 
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f  slowly  do  the  houres  theyr  numbers 
spend !  280 

f  slowly  does  sad  Time   his   feathers 
move  ! 

t  thee,  O  fayrest  planet,  to  thy  home 

bin  the  westenie  tome: 

t^Ted  steedes  long  since  have  need  of 
rest. 

^  though  it  be,  at  last  I  see  it  gloome, 
the  bright  evening  star  with  golden 
creast 

eare  out  of  the  east. 

*e  childe  of  beauty,  glorious  lampe  of 
love, 

b  all  the  host  of  heaven  in  rankes  doost 
lend, 

guydest   lovers   through  the   nightes 
dread,  290 

'  ehcarefully  thou  lookcst  from  above, 
seemst   to  laugh  atweene  thy  twin- 
kling light, 

oying  in  the  sight 

hese  glad  many,  which  for  joy  doe  sing, 

;  all  the  woods  them  answer,  and  their 
echo  ring  I 

•  ceasse,  ye  damsels,  your  delights  fore- 
past; 

igh  is  it  that  all  the  day  was  youres: 
day  is  doen,  and  night  is  nighing  fast: 

'    bring    the    bryde   into   the    brydall 
bonrcs. 

night  is  conio,  now  soone  her  disaray,  300 

in  her  bed  her  lay; 

her  in  lillies  and  in  violets, 

silken  courteins  over  her  display, 

odourd  shootes.  and  Arras  coverlets. 

)ld  how  go(xlly  my  faire  love  does  ly, 

roud  humility  ! 
unto  Main,  when  as  Jove  her  tooke 

enipc,  lying  on  the  flowrv  gras, 

ct  sloops  and  wnke,  nfter  she  weary  was 

1  bathint^  in  the  Acidnlian  brooke.     310 
it  is  night,  ye  damsels  may  be  gon, 

leave  my  love  alone, 

leave  likewise  your  former  lay  to  sing: 

woods  no  more  slial  answerc,  nor  your 
echo  ring. 

welcome,  night  I  thou  night  so  long 
expected, 
:  long  daics  labour  doest  at  last  defray, 
all  my  cares,  which  cruell  Love  col- 
lected, 
t  sumd  ui  one,  and  cancelled  for  aye: 


Spread  thy  broad  wing  over  my  love  and  me, 
I'hat  no  man  may  us  see,  32c 

And  in  thy  sable  mantle  us  enwrap, 
From  feare  of  per  rill  and  foule  horror  free. 
Let  no  false  treason  seeke  us  to  entrap^ 
Nor  any  dread  disquiet  once  annoy 
The  sazety  of  our  joy: 
But  let  the  night  be  calme  and  quietsonoe, 
Without  tempestuous  storms  or  sad  afray: 
Lyke  as  when  Jove  with  fayre  Alcmena  lay. 
When  he  begot  the  great  Tirynthian  groome: 
Or  lyke  as  when  he  with  thy  selfe  aid  lie. 
And  begot  Majesty.  531 

And  let  the  mayds  and  yong^en  cease  to 

sing: 
Ne  let  the  woods  them  answer,  nor  theyr 

ecclio  ring. 

Let  no  lamenting  cry^es,  nor  dolef  ull  teares. 
Be  heard  all  night  within,  nor  yet  without: 
Ne   let    folse   whispers,   breeding   hidden 

feares, 
Breake  gentle  sleepe  with  misconceived 

dout. 
Let  no  deluding   dreames,  nor  dreadful 

sights, 
Make  sudden  sad  affrights; 
Ne  let  house-f yres,  nor  lightnings  helplesse 

harmes,  340 

Ne  let  the  Ponke,  nor  other  evill  spights, 
Ne    let    mischivous    witches    with    theyr 

charmes, 
Ne  let  hob  goblins,  names  whose  sense  we 

see  not, 
Fray  us  with  things  that  be  not 
Let  not  the  shriech  oule,  nor  the  storke  be 

hoard. 
Nor  the  night  raven  that  still  deadly  yels, 
Nor  damned  ghosts  cald  up  with  mighty 

spels, 
Nor  griesly  vultures  make  us  once  afPeard: 
Ne  let  til'  unpleasant  quyre  of  frogs  still 

croking 
Make  us  to  wish  theyr  choking.  350 

Let  none  of  these  thteyr  drery  accents  sing; 
Ne  let  the  woods  them  answer,  nor  theyr 

eccho  rmg. 

But  let  stil  Silence  trew  night  watches 

keepe, 
That  sacred  Peace  may  in  assurance  rayne, 
And  tymely  Sleep,  when  it  is  tyme  to 

sleepe, 
May  poure  his  limbs  forth  on  yoor  pleasant 

playne, 
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The  whiles  an  hundred  little  winged  loves, 
Like  divers  f ethered  doves, 
Shall  Hy  and  Hotter  round  about  our  bed, 
And  in  the  secret  darke,  that  none  reproves, 
Their    prety    stcaltiies    sliall    worke,  sjid 

snares  shal  spread  361 

To  filcli  away  sweet  snatches  of  delight, 
Conceald  through  covert  night. 
Ye  sonnes  of  Venus,  play  your  sports  at  will : 
For  greedy  Pleasure,  carelesse  of  your  toyes, 
Thinks  more  upon  her  paradise  of  joyes, 
Then  what  ye  do,  albe  it  good  or  ill. 
All  night  therefore  attend  your  merry  play. 
For  it  will  soone  ha  day: 
Now  none  doth  hinder  you,  that  say  or  sing, 
Ne  will  the  woods  now  answer,  nor  your 

eccho  ring.  371 

Who  is    the   same  which  at   my  window 

peepcs  ? 
Or  whose  is  that  faire  face  that  shines  so 

bright  ? 
Is  it  not  Cinthia,  she  that  never  slecpes. 
But  walkcs  about  high  heaven  al  the  night  ? 
O  fayrest  goddesse,  do  thou  not  envy 
My  love  with  me  to  spy: 
For  thou  likewise  didst  love,  though  now 

unthought, 
And  for  a  fleece  of  woU,  which  privily 
The    Latmian   shephard    once    unto    thee 

brought,  380 

His  pleasures  with  thee  wrought. 
Therefore  to  us  be  favorable  now; 
And    sith  of   wemens   labours   thou   hast 

charge. 
And  generation  goodly  dost  enlarge, 
Encline  thy  will  t'  effect  our  wishfull  vow. 
And  tlie  cliast  wombs  informe  with  timely 

seed, 
That  may  our  comfort  breed: 
Till  which  we  cease  our  hopefull  hap  to  sing, 
Ne  let  the  woods  us  answere,  nor  our  eccho 

ring. 

And  thou,  great  Juno,  which  with  awful 
miglit  390 

The  lawes  of  wedlock  still  dost  patronize, 
And  the  religion  of  the  faith  first  plight 
With  sacred  rites  hast  taught  to  solemnize, 
And  eeke  for  comfort  often  called  art 


Of  women  in  their  smart, 
Eternally  bind  thou  this  lovely  band, 
And  all  thy  blessings  unto  us  impart 
And  thou,  glad  Gemus,  in  whose  gentle  hand 
The  bridale  bowTe  and  geniall  bed  remaioe, 
Without  blemish  or  staine,  400 

And   the   sweet   pleasures  of  theyr  lovei 

delight 
With  secret  ayde  doest  succour  and  snpplT, 
Till  they  bring  fortli  the  fruitfull  progeoT, 
Send  us  the  timely  fruit  of  this  same  nigbt 
And  thou,  fayre  Hebe,  and  thou,  HjmeD 

free. 
Grant  that  it  may  so  be. 
Til  which  we  cease  your  farther  pnyse  to 

sing, 
Ne  any  woods  shal  answer,  nor  your  eecbo 

ring. 

And  ye  high  heavens,  the  temple  of  tk 

gods,  ^         409 

In  which  a  thousand  torches  flaminebrigbt 
Doe  bume,  that  to  us  wretched  eartluT  tlm 
In  dreadful  darknesse  lend  desired  hgbt, 
And  all  ye  powers  which  in  the  nme  R- 

mayne, 
More  then  we  men  can  fayne, 
Poure  out  your  blessing  on  us  plentknulfi 
And  happy  influence  upon  us  raine, 
That  we  may  raise  a  large  posterity, 
Which  from  the  earth,  which  they  nay 

long  possesse 
With  lasting  happinesse,  4>9 

Up  to  your  haughty  pallaces  may  monit, 
And  for  the  s^erdon  of  theyr  glorious  meiit, 
May  heavenly  tabernacles  there  inherit, 
Of  blessed  saints  for  to  increase  the  eoinL 
So  let  us  rest,  sweet  love,  in  hope  of  tliiii 
And  cease  till  then  our  tymcly  joyes  to  nsg: 
The  woods  no  more  us  answer,  nor  onreoebD 

ring. 

Song,  made  in  lieu  of  many  omamenti 
With  which  my  love  shoold  duly  have  bene 

dect, 
Which  cutting  off  throueh  hasty  tfriflf^ 
Ye  would  not  stay  your  aew  time  to  eipeet, 
But  promist  both  to  recompens,  411 

Be  unto  her  a  g^oodly  ornament. 
And  for  short  time  an  endlesse  moninest 
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Having,  in  the  greener  times  of  my  youth, 
composed  these  former  two  hymues  in  the 
praise  of  love  and  beautie,  and  finding  that 
the  same  too  much  pleased  those  of  like  a^ 
and  disposition,  which,  being  too  vehemently 
caried  with  that  kind  of  affection,  do  rather 
sncke  out  poyson  to  their  strong  passion, 
then  hony  to  their  honest  delight,  I  was 
moved  by  the  one  of  you  two  most  excellent 
Ladies,  to  call  in  the  same.  But  being  un- 
able so  to  doe,  by  reason  that  many  copies 
thereof  were  formerly  scattered  abroad, 
I  resolved  at  least  to  amend,  and  by  way 
of  retractation  to  re  forme  them,  making 
in  stead  of  those  two  hymnes  of  earthly  or 
naturall  love  and  beautie,  two  others  of 
heavenly  and  celestiall.    The  which  I  doe 


dedicate  joyntly  nnto  yon  two  honorable 
sisters,  as  to  the  most  excellent  and  rare 
ornaments  of  all  true  luve  and  beautie,  both 
in  the  one  and  the  other  kinde,  humbly  be- 
seeching you  to  vouchsafe  the  patronage 
of  them,  and  to  accept  this  my  humble  seiv 
vice,  in  lieu  of  the  great  graces  and  honour- 
able favours  which  ye  dayly  shew  unto  me, 
untill  such  time  as  I  may  by  better  meanei 
yeeld  yon  some  more  notable  testimonie  of 
my  thankf ull  mind  and  dutif ull  devotion. 

And  even  so  I  pray  for  your  happinesse. 

Greenwich,  this  fint  of  September,  1696. 

Your  Honors  most  bounden  ever 
in  all  humble  servioe, 

£d.Sp. 


STbe  noblewomen  to  whom  this  volnme  is 
iicated  were  sisters,  of  the  great  Russell 
family.  The  Lady  Margaret  was  that  Countess 
of  Cumberland  to  whum  Daniel,  a  few  years 
later,  addressed  the  most  noble  of  his  poems. 
The  Counters  of  Warwick  (whose  name  was 
Anne,  not  Mary)  was  the  widow  of  I^icester^s 
brother,  Hhe  good  earl,'  and,  as  such,  had 
found  mention  in  *  The  Ruins  of  Time.' 

The  words  of  the  dedication  have  been  vari- 
ously interpreted.  The  first  pair  of  hymns, 
composed,  we  reiid,  *  in  the  greener  times  of  my 
youth,'  (by  which  we  are  to  understand,  prob- 
ably, the  period  of  the  Calendar  and  of  *  Mother 
Ilubbertrs  Tale')  having  *  too  much  pleased 
those  of  like  ago  and  disposition,'  were  appar- 
ently, in  ir>{K),  still  popular:  but  one  of  the 
noble  sisters,  disfl])proTing  of  them,  would  have 
them  *  called  in ; '  whereup<m,  *  being  unable  so 
to  doe,'  the  poet  *  resolved  at  least  to  amend  and 


by  way  of  retractation  to  reforme  them,  mak- 
ing, in  stead  of  those  two  hymns  of  earthly  or 
naturall  love  and  beautie,  two  others  of  heav- 
enly and  celestiall.'  The  difficulty  is  in  the  final 
clauses.  Did  the  poet,  besides  ooroporing  the 
two  later  hymns,  also  reduce  the  earlier  to 
inoffensiveness  ?  or  did  he  let  these  stand  tf 
originally  written,  and  atone  for  them  merely 
by  composing  their  snbstitntes  ?  At  first,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  second  interpretatioii, 
though  more  in  accord  with  the  words  of  the  let- 
ter, were  impossible.  For  in  the  earlier  hymns, 
as  Uiey  are  printed,  there  oonld  surely  be  nothing 
to  shock  the  most  extravagant  of  pmdes :  be- 
sides, if  the  lady  objected  to  them  in  their  eazly 
form,  why  should  the  poet  publish  them  in  that 
form  ?  Yet  if,  on  the  other  hand,  these  hymns, 
as  they  are  printed,  be  the  result  of  ezpnr- 
gation,  one  does  not  see  what  the  poet  eaa 
have  expurgated.    Both  are  oiganieally  Flac 
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tonic :  there  would  seem  to  be  no  place  in  them, 
at  any  point,  for  matter  even  faintly  licentious. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  h.os  been  assumed  too 
readily  that  the  fault  of  tliese  early  hymns  was 
of  that  kind.  Dr.  Grosart  tliiuks  that  the  sister 
>%'ho  protested  was  the  Countess  of  Warwick, 
for  she  is  known  to  have  inclined  to  Purir^nism. 
If  it  was  she,  her  protest  may  very  well  have 
been,  not  ag'uinst  immodesty,  but  ag'ainst  the 
very  subject  matter  of  these  hymns,  '  earthly 
or  uaturall  love  and  beautie.'  IShe  may  have 
reprobated  them  for  sinful  vanities,  just  as  her 
nephew,  Sidney,  beini;^  on  his  death-bed,  repro- 
bated his  own  Arcadia  and  g^ave  earnest  orders 
for  its  destruction.  In  atonement  for  such  a 
fault,  Spenser  might  wull  issue  the  early  hymns 
%s  tliey  liad  been  written,  and  let  their  vanity 
be  foil  to  thu  earnestness  of  the  Later,  composed 
to  replace  th(>m.  His  repentJince  would  then  be 
that  of  the  December  eclogue  :  — 

*  I,  that  wliiloino  wont  to  frame  iny  pype 
Uuto  the  shiftiu^  iif  the  sliephuarUs  foote, 
Bike  follic8  iiow<*  have  gathereii  as  too  ripe, 
And  cast  hum  out  oa  rott«ii  and  unaoote. 
Tlie  loser  huwe  [Iloaalind]  I  cast  to  please  nomore : 
One  ii  I  please  [i.  e.  GovlJ,  enough  is  me  therefore.* 

AN    HVMx\E   IN    HONOUR   OF 

LOVE 

Love,  that  long  since  hast  to  thy  mighty 

powre 
Perforce  subdudc  my  poore  captivcd  hart, 
And    niging  now   therein    with  restlesse 

stowrc, 
Doest  tyraimize  in  everie  weaker  part, 
Faine  would  I  sceke  to  ease  my  bitter  smart 
By  any  service  I  might  do  to  thee, 
Or  ought  that  else  might  to  thee  pleasing 

bee. 

And  now  t'  asswago  the  force  of  this  new 

flame. 
And  make  thee  more  propitious  in  my  need, 
I  meane  to  sing  the  pniises  of  thy  name,  lo 
And  thy  victorious  couquests  to  areed; 
By  which  thou  madest  many  hurts  to  bleed 
Of  mighty  victors,  with  wyde  wounds  em- 
brewed, 
And  by  thy  cruell  darts  to  thee  subdewed. 

Onely  I  feare  my  wits,  enfeebled  late 
Through  the  shar])e  sorrowes  which  thou 

hast  me  bred. 
Should  faint,  and  words  should  faile  me  to 

relate 
The  wondrous  triumphs  of  thy  great  g^- 

hed. 


The  later  repentance  certainly  need  not  In 
taken  as  at  all  more  serious  than  the  earlier, 
need  not  be  read  as  an  example  of '  the  sentitiTe 
purity  of  the  poet^s  nature.  In  eomponng  hii 
iirst  two  hymns  he  had  aimed  to  embody  in 
verse  some  of  those  Neo-Platonic  doctrinei 
which  were  then  so  popular  in  Italy,  best  knova 
to  Englishmen,  perliaps,  in  the  fourth  book  of 
Castig:lione*s  Courtier,  His  success  had  bees  tlu 
more  brilliant  in  that  he  was  first  in  KnglsnH 
to  occupy  the  field.  Later,  when  the  Coontai 
of  Warwick  would  have  persuaded  him  that 
such  vanities  were  unworthy  of  a  *8age  aa^ 
serious '  poet,  one  can  understand  how  he  migkt 
acquiesce,  and,  without  very  real  coutrition  for 
these  youthful  hymns,  gratify  her  by  otheif 
more  in  consonance  witli  her  oonvietioos.  For 
the  Noo-Platonic  modes  <^  thought  were  u 
applicable  to  Christian  doctrine  as  to  theomi 
of  *  earthly  or  naturall  love  and  beantie,'  ad 
a  poet  mi^ht  be  sincere  in  both  uses,  aioMBn- 
ther  would  be  understood  literally  sad  Baca 
both  embodied  the  spirit  of  his  moat  aariooi 
thought.] 


But,  if  thou  wouldst  vouchsafe  to  ovo^ 

spred 

Me  with  the  shadow  oK  thy  gentle  ving^  n 
I  should  enabled  be  thyxactes  to  sing. 

Come  then,  O  come,  tho^  mi^-htie  God  of 

Ijove, 

Out  of  thy  silver  bowres  a  Ad  secret  Uitfei 
Where  thou  doest  sit  in  Veimis  lap  abon, 
Bathing  thy  wings  in  her  axiihrosiall  idiMi 
That  sweeter  farre  then  any  liectar  it; 
Come    softly,   and  my  feeble^  bretit  in- 
spire 
With  gentle  furie,  kindled  of  thftf  firt* 

And  ye,  sweet  Muses,  which  U^re  afta 

proved 

The  piercing  points  of  his  avengefiill  dait^ 
And  ye,   faire  uimpbs,  which  oitaiawM 

have  loved  v 

The  cruell  worker  of  your  kindly  siMrt^ 
Prepare  your  selves,  and  open  wid6  fO"' 

harts. 
For  to  receive  the  triumph  of  your  glflriB» 
That  made  you  merie  oft,  when  ye  vO 

sorie. 

And  ye,  faire  blossomes  of  youtba  waitw 

breed, 
Which  in  the  conquests  of  yonr  beixtie 

host, 
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M^berewith  your  lovers  feeble  eyes  you  feed, 
fittt  sterve  their  harts,  that  needeth  nour- 

ture  most, 
K«pare  your  selves  to  march  amongst  his 

host,  40 

■And  all  the  way  this  sacred  hymne  do  sing, 
Hade  in  the  honor  of  your  soveraigne  king. 

CrRKAT  God  of  might,  tliat  reignest  in  the 

mynd, 
And  all  the  bodie  to  thy  best  doest  frame, 
Victor  of  gods,  subducr  of  mankyud. 
That  doest  the  lions  and  fell  tigers  tame. 
Making   their   cruell   rage  thy   scomefull 

game. 
And  in  their  roring  taking  great  delight. 
Who  can  expresse  the  glurie  of  thy  might  ? 

Or  who  alive  can  perfectly  declare  50 

The  wondrous  cradle  of  thme  iufancie. 
When  thy  great  mother  Venus  first  thee 

bare, 
Beg^t  of  Plentie  and  of  Fenurie, 
Though  elder  then  thuie  owne  nativitie; 
And  yet  a  chyld,  renewing  still  thy  yeares. 
And  yet  the  eldest  of  the  heavenly  peares  ? 

For  ere  this  worlds  still  moving  mightie 

masse 
Out  of  great  Chaos  ugly  prison  crept, 
In  which  his  goodly  face  long  hidden  was 

From  heavens  view,  and  in  deepe  darknesse 
kept,  60 

Love,  that  had  now  long  time  securely  slept 
In  Venus  lap,  unarmed  then  and  naked, 
Gan  reare  his  head,  by  Clotho  being  waked. 

And  taking  to  him  wings  of  his  owne  heate. 
Kindled  at  first  from  heavens  life-giving 

fyre. 
He  gan  to  move  out  of  his  idle  seate, 
Weakely  at  first,  but  after  with  desyre 
Lifted  aloft,  he  gan  to  mount  up  byre, 
And  like  fresh  eagle,  make  his  harclie  flight 
Through  all  that  great  wide  wast,  yet  want- 
ing light.  70 

Yet  wanting  light  to  g^ide  his  wandring 

way. 
His  owne  faire  mother,  for  all  creatures  sake, 
Did  lend  hiui  light  from  her  owne  goodly 

ray: 
Then  through  the  world  his  way  he  gan  to 

take. 
The  world,  that  was  not  till  he  did  it  makei 


Whose  sundrie  parts  he  from  them  selves 

did  sever, 
The  which  befdte  had  lyen  confused  ever. 

The  earth,  the  ayre,  the  water,  and  the  fyre^ 
Then  gan  to  raung^  them  selves  in  huge 

array, 
And  with  contrary  forces  to  oonspvre       80 
Each  against  other,  by  all  meanes  they  may, 
Threatning  their  owne  confusion  and  decay: 
A^e  hated  earth,  and  water  hated  fyre, 
Till  Love  relented  their  rebellious  yre. 

He  then  them  tooke,  and  tempering  goodly 

well 
Their  contrary  dislikes  with  loved  meanes. 
Did  place  them  all  in  order,  and  compell 
To  keepe  them  selves  within  their  sundrie 

raineSy 
Together  linkt  with  adamantine  ohaines; 
Yet  so  as  that  in  every  living  wiffht         90 
They  mixe    themselves,  aj^   shew  their 

kindly  might 

So  ever  since  they  firmely  have  remained. 
And  duly  well  obiserved  his  belieast; 
Through  which  now  all  these  things  that  aie 

contained 
Within  this  goodly  cope,  both  most  and 

least. 
Their  being  have,  and  dayly  are  increast 
Through  secret  sparks  of  his  infused  fyxe, 
Which  in  the  barraine  cold  he  doth  inspyre. 

Thereby  they  all  do  live,  and  moved  are 
To  multiply  the  likenesse  of  their  kynd,  100 
Whilest  they  seeke  onely,  without  farther 

care. 
To  quench  the  flame  which  they  in  bnmiiig 

fynd: 
But  man,  that  breathes  a  more  immortall 

mynd. 
Not  for  lusts  sake,  but  for  etemitie, 
Seekes  to  enlarge  his  lasting  progenia. 

For  having  yet  in  his  dednoted  spright 
Some  sparu  remaining  of  that  heavenly 

tyre. 
He  is  enlnmind  with  that  goodly  light, 
Unto  like  goodly  semblant  to  aBnyre: 
Therefore  m  choice  of  love,  he  doth  desyre 
That  seemes  on  earth  most  heavenly,  to 

embrace;  m 

That  same  is  Beantie,  borne  of  heATenfy 
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For  sure,  of  all  that  in  this  mortall  frame 
Coutaiued  is,  nought  more  divine  doth  seeme, 
Or   that  resembleth  more  th'    immortal! 

tiauie 
Of  heavenly  light,  then  Beauties  glorious 

beaine. 
What   wonder   then,    if    with    such    rage 

extreme 
Fraile  men,  whose  eyes  seek  heavenly  things 

to  see. 
At  sight  thereof  so  much  enravisht  bee  ? 

Which  well  perceiving,  that  imperious  boy 

Doth  therwith  tip  his  sharp  empoisned 
darts;  121 

Which,  glancing  through  the  eyes  with  coun- 
tenance coy. 

Rest  not  till  they  have  pierst  the  trembling 
liarts. 

And  kindled  flame  in  all  their  iimer  parts. 

Which  suekes  the  blood,  and  drinketh  up 
the  lyfe 

Of  carefuU  wretches  with  consuming  griefe. 

Thenceforth  they  playne,  and  make  f ul  pit- 
eous mone 

Unto  the  author  of  their  balef  ull  bane ; 

The  daies  they  waste,  the  nights  they  grieve 
and  grone. 

Their  lives  they  loath,  and  heavens  light 
disdaine;  130 

No  light  but  tliat  whose  lampe  doth  yet 
remaine 

Fresh  burning  in  the  image  of  their  eye, 

They  deigne  to  see,  and  seeing  it  still  dye. 

The  whylst  thou,  t^Tant  Love,  doest  laugh 
and  scorne 

At  their  complaints,  making  their  paine  thy 
play; 

Whylest  they  lye  languishing  like  thrals 
forlorue, 

The  whyles  thou  doest  triumph  in  their 
decay, 

And  otherwhyles,  their  dying  to  delay, 

Thon  doest  emmarble  the  proud  hart  of  her. 

Whose  love  before  their  life  they  doe  pre- 
fer. Z40 

So  hast  thou  often  done  (ay  me  the  more  I) 
To  me  thy  vassall,  whose  yet  bleeding  hart 
With  thousand  wounds  thou  mangled  hast 

so  sore 
That  whole  remaines  soarse  any  little  part; 
Yet  to  augment  the  anguish  of  my  smart, 


Thou  hast  enfrosen  her  disdainefnll  bnst. 
That  no  one  drop  of  pitie  there  doth  rest 

Why  then  do  I  this  honor  unto  thee, 
Thus  to  ennoble  thy  victorious  name,  149 
Since  thou  doest  shew  no  favour  unto  mee, 
Ne  once  move  ruth  in  that  rebellions  dame, 
Somewhat  to  slacke  the  rigour  of  my  flame? 
Certcs  small  glory  doest  thou  winne  hereby, 
To  let  her  live  thus  free,  and  me  to  dy. 

But  if  thou  be  indeede,  as  men  thee  call. 
The  worlds  great  parent,  the  most  kind 

preserver 
Of  living  wights,  the  soveraine  lord  of  til, 
How  falles  it  then  that  with  thy  foikmi 

fervour 
Thou  doest  afHict  as  well  the  not  deserter, 
As  him   that  doeth  thy  lovely  heasts  de- 

spize,  160 

And  on  thy  subjects  most  doest  tynuiniief 

Yet  herein  eke  thy  glory  seemeth  moie, 
By  so  hard  handling  those  which  best  thee 

serve. 
That  ere  thou  doest  them  unto  grace  restore, 
Thou  mayest  well  trie  if  tl^y  will  era 

swerve. 
And  mayest  them  make  it  better  to  deserve, 
And  having  g^t  it,  may  it  more  esteeme; 
For  things  hard  gotten  men  more  deardy 

deeme.  168 

So  hard  those  heavenly  beauties  be  enfyied, 
As  things  divme  least  passions  doe  impresie, 
The  more  of  stedfast  myiids  to  be  admyredf 
The  more  they  stayed  be  on  stedfastneMe: 
But  basebome  myuds  such  lamps  legiid 

the  lesse, 
Which  at  first  blowing  take  not  hastie  fjn; 
Such  fancies  feele  no  love,  but  loose  deqrn- 

For  Love  is  lord  of  truth  and  loialttCt 
Lifting  himselfe  out  of  the  lowly  diirt 
On  golden  plumes  up  to  the  purest  skie. 
Above  tlie  reach  of  loathly  sinfull  lust, 
Whose  base  affect,  through  cowardly  ^ 
trust  ito 

Of  his  weake  wings,  dare  not  to  heavoi  i^> 
But  like  a  moldwarpe  in  the  earth  doth  fy* 

His  dunghill  thoughts,  which  do  themielfti 

enure 
To  dirtie  drosse,  no  higher  dare  aspjn^ 
Ne  can  his  feeble  earthly  eyes  eodim 
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^he  flaming  light  of  that  celestiall  fyre, 
Wliich  kindleth  love  in  generous  desyre, 
And  makes  liiui  momit  above  the  native 

might 
0|  beavie  earth,  up  to  the  heavens  hight. 

Such  is  the  powrc  of  that  sweet  passion,  190 
^t*hat  it  all  sordid  baseuesse  doth  expell, 
And  the  refyued  inynd  doth  newly  fashion 
Tjnto  a  fairer  forme,  which  now  doth  dwell 
In  his  high  thought,  that  would  it  selfe  ex- 
cell; 
^hich    he   beholding  still   with  constant 

sight. 
Admires  the  mirrour  of  so  heavenly  light. 

Whose  image  printing  in  his  deepest  wit, 
He  thereon  feeds  his  hungrie  fantasy, 
Still  full,  yet  never  satisfyde  with  it; 
Like  Tantale,  tlLit  in  store  doth  sterved  ly. 
So  doth  he  pine  in  most  satiety;  aoi 

For  nought  may  quench  his  infinite  desyre. 
Once  kindled  thi-ough  that  first  conceived 
fyre. 

Thereon  bis  mynd  affixed  wholly  is, 
Ne  thinks  on  ought,  but  how  it  to  attaine; 
His  care,  his  joy,  his  hope  is  all  on  this, 
That  seemes  in  it  all  blisses  to  coutaine, 
Li  sight  whereof  all  other  blisse  seemes 

vaine. 
Thrise   hupi)ie   man,   might  he  the  same 

possesse, 
He  faines  hiniselfe,  and  doth  his  fortune 

blcdse.  axo 

And  thougli  ho  do  not  win  his  wish  to  end, 
Yet  thus  farre  happio  he  him  selfe  doth 

weene. 
That  heavens  such  happie  g^race  did  to  him 

lend. 
As  thing  ou  earth  so  heavenly  to  have  scene, 
His    harts   enshrined    saint,    his    heavens 

qucene, 
Fairer  then  fairest,  in  his  fayning  eye, 
Whose  sole  aspect  he  counts  felicitye. 

Then  forth  he  casts  in  his  unquiet  thought, 
What  he  may  do,  her  favour  to  obtaine; 
What  brave   exploit,   what   perill   hardly 

wrought,  320 

What  puissant  conquest,  what  adventurous 

paine, 
May  please  her  best,  and  grace  unto  him 

gaine: 


He  dreads  no  danger,  nor  misfortune  feares; 
Hb  faith,  his  fortune,  in  his  breast  he  beares. 

Thou  art  his  god,  thou  art  his  mightie  guyde. 
Thou,  being  bUnd,  letst  him  not  see  hiB 

feares. 
But  cariest  him  to  that  which  he  hath  eyde, 
Through  seas,  through  ilames,  through  thou- 
sand swords  and  speaies: 
Ne  ought  so  strong  that  may  his  force  witb* 

stand. 
With  which  thou  armest  his  resistlesse  hand. 

Witnesse  Leander  in  the  Euxine  waves,  131 
And  stout  .^neas  in  the  Trojane  fyre, 
Achilles  preassing  through  the  Phi^giaii 

glaives. 
And  Orpheus  daring  to  provoke  the  yze 
Of  damned  fiends,  to  get  his  love  re  tyre: 
For  both  through  heaven  and  hell  thoa 

makest  way. 
To  win  them  worship  which  to  thee  obay. 

And  if  by  all  these  perils  and  these  paynes 
He  may  but  purchase  lyking  in  her  eye. 
What  heavens  of  joy  then  to  himselfe  ha 
faynesi  340 

Ef  tsoones  he  wypes  quite  out  of  memory 
What  ever  ill  Miore  he  did  aby; 
Had  it  bene  death,  yet  would  he  die  againa^ 
To  live  thus  happie  as  her  grace  to  gaine. 

Tet  when  he  hath  found  favour  to  his  will. 
He  nathemore  can  so  contented  rest, 
But  forceth  further  on,  and  striveth  still 
T'  approch  more  neare,  till  in  her  inmost 

brest 
He  may  embosomd  bee,  and  loved  best; 
And  yet  not  best,  but  to  be  loy'd  alone;  aso 
For  love  can  not  endure  a  paragone. 

The  feare  whereof,  O  how  doth  it  torment 
His  troubled  mynd  with  more  then  helliih 

paine  1 
And  to  his  foyning  fansie  represent 
Sights  never  seene,  and  thousand  shadowes 

vaine, 
To  breake  liis  ileepe  and  waste  his  ydia 

braine; 
Thou  that  hast  never  loy'd  canst  not  beleeya 
Least  part  of  th'  evils  which  poare  loyen 

greeve. 

The  gnawing  envie,  the  hart-fretting  hun. 
The  vaine  snrmisesi  the  distnistfall  showa^ 
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The  false  reports  that  flying  tales  doe  beare. 
The  doubts,  the  dauugers,  the  delayes,  the 

woes,  2G2 

The  faynfKi  friends,  the  unassured  foes. 
With  thousands  more  then  any  tongue  can 

tell. 
Doe  make  a  lovers  life  a  wretches  helL 

Yet  is  there  one  more  cursed  then  thev  all, 
That  cancker  worme,  that  monster  Gelosie, 
Which  eates  the  hart,  and  f cedes  upon  the 

Turning  all  loves  delight  to  miserie. 
Through  feare  of  loosing  liis  felicitie.       270 
Ah,  gods  !  that  ever  ye  tliat  monster  placed 
Li  gentle  love,  that  all  his  joyes  defaced  ! 

By  these,  O  Love,  thou  doest  thy  entrance 
make 

Unto  thy  heaven,  and  doest  the  more  endeere 

Thy  pleasures  unto  those  which  them  par- 
take. 

As  after  stormes,  when  clouds  begin  to  cleare, 

The  sunne  more  bright  and  glorious  doth 
appeare; 

So  thou  thy  folke,  through  paines  of  Pur- 
gatorie. 

Dost  bcarc  unto  thy  bllsse,  and  heavens 
glorie. 

There  thou  them  placest  in  a  paradize     280 
Of  all  delight  and  joyous  happie  rest. 
Where  they  doe  feede  on  nectar  heavenly 

wizc, 
W^ith  Hercules  and  Hebe,  and  the  rest 
Of  Venus  dearlings,  through  her  bountie 

blest, 
And  lie  like  gods  in  yvorie  beds  arayd. 
With  rose  and  lillies  over  them  displayd. 

There  with  thy  daughter  Pleasure  they  doe 

play 
Their   hurtlesse  sports,  without  rebuke  or 

blamo, 
And  in  her  snowy  bosome  boldly  lay 
Their  quiet  heads,  devoyd  of  guilty  shame. 
After  full  joyance  of  their  gentle  game;  291 
Then  her  they  crowue  their  goddesse  and 

their  quoenc. 
And  decke  with  floures  thy  altars  well  be- 

seene. 

Ay  me  I  deare  lord,  that  ever  I  might  hope, 
For  all  the  paines  and  woes  that  I  endure, 
To  come  at  length  unto  the  wished  scope 


Of  my  desire,  or  might  my  selfe  assure, 
That  happie  port  for  ever  to  recnre  I 
Then  would  I  thinke  these  paines  no  paiiiei 
at  all,  299 

And  all  my  woes  to  be  bat  penance  small 

Then  would  I  sing  of  thine  imrnortaD  pniN 
An  heavenly  hymne,  snch  as  the  angels  sing, 
And  thy  triumphant  name  then  wonldlniie 
Bove  all  the  gtuls,  thee  onely  honotiiig, 
My  guide,  my  god,  my  victor,  and  my  king: 
Till  then,  dread  lord,  vouchsafe  to  take  of  bw 
This  simple  song,  thus  fram'd  in  pzaisi  d 
thee. 
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Ah  I  w^hither,  Love,  wilt  thon  now  etirie 

mee? 
What  wontlesse  fury  dost  thoa  now  inspin 
Into  my  feeble  breast,  too  full  of  thee? 
Whylest  seeking  to  aslake  thy  raging  fyre, 
Thou  in  me  kiiidlest  much  more  great  de- 

8\Te, 
And  up  aloft  above  my  strength  doest  rayis 
The  wondrous  matter  of  my  lyre  to  prajK- 

That  as  I  earst  in  praise  of  thine  owne  name^ 
So  now  in  honour  of  thy  mother  deare, 
An  honourable  hymne  I  eke  should  frasM, 
And  with   the  brightnesse  of  her  betotie 

cleare,  n 

The  ravisht  harts  of  gazefuU  men  migbt 

reare 
To  admiration  of  that  heavenly  ligiit» 
From    whence    proceeds   such   sonle  sbt 

chauntiug  might. 

Therto  do  thou,  great  goddesse,  Qaeene  of 

Beauty, 
Mother  of  Love,  and  of  aU  worlds  deligiit» 
Without  whose  soverayne  grace  and  kindly 

dewty 
Nothing  on  earth  seemes  fiayze  to  fleshly 

sight, 
Doe  thou  vouchsafe  with  thy  love^mdling 

light 
T'  illuminate  my  dim  and  dulled  eyne,    » 
And  beautifie  this  sacred  hymne  of  thyne. 

That  both  to  thee,  to  whom  I  meane  it  most, 
And  eke  to  her,  whose  faire  immortall  i 
Hath  darted  fyre  into  my  feeble  ghoit, 
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^*hat  now  it  wasted  is  with  woes  extreame, 
^t  may  so  please  that  she  at  length  will 

strcamc 
^me  deaw  uf  grace  into  my  withered  hart, 
After  long  sorrow  and  consuming  smart. 

What  time  this  worlds  great  workmaister 

did  cast 
to  make  al  tilings  such  as  we  now  behold,  30 
Xt  seemes  that  he  before  his  eyes  had  plast 
Jl  goodly  paterne,  to  whose  perfect  mould 
fie  fashiond  them  as  comely  as  he  could, 
That  now  so  faire  and  seemely  they  ap- 

peare 
As  nought  may  be  amended  any  wheare. 

That  wondrous  paterne,  wheresoere  it  bee, 
Whether  in  earth  layd  up  in  secret  store. 
Or  else  in  heaven,  that  no  man  may  it  see 
With  sinfull  eyes,  for  feare  it  to  deflore. 
Is  perfect  Beautie,  which  all  men  adore;  40 
Whose  face  and  feature  doth  so  much  excell 
All  mortall  sence,  that  none  the  same  may 
tcU. 

Thereof  as  every  earthly  thing  partakes 
Or  more  or  lesse,  by  influence  divine. 
So  it  more  faire  accordingly  it  makes. 
And  the  grosse  matter  of  this  earthly  myne. 
Which  clotlieth  it,  tlicreafter  doth  rcfyne. 
Doing  away  the  drosse  wliich  dims   the 

light 
Of  that  faire  beame  which  therein  is  em- 

pight. 

For  through  infusion  of  celcstiall  powre   50 
The  duller  earth  it  quickncth  with  delight, 
And  life-full  spirits  privily  doth  powre 
Through  all  the  parts,  that  to  the  lookers 

sight 
They  sec  me  to  please.  That  is  thy  soveraine 

might, 
O  Cypri;iii  ((ueene,  which,  flowing  from  the 

beanie 
Of  thy  bright  starre,  thou  into  them  doest 

strcamc. 

That  is  the  thing  which  giveth  pleasant 

grace 
To  all  things   faire,  that  kindleth  lively 

fyre, 
Light  of  tliy  lampe,  which,  shyning  in  the 

face,  S9 

Thence  to  the  soulc  darts  amorous  desyre, 
And  robs  tht.>  harts  of  those  which  it  admyre; 


Therewith  thou  pointest  thy  sons  poysned 

arrow, 
That  wounds  the  life,  and  wastes  the  inmost 

marrow. 

How  vainely  then  doe  ydle  wits  invent 
That  Beautie  is  nought  else  but  mixture 

made 
Of  colours  faire,  and  goodly  temp'rament 
Of  pure  complexions,  that  shall  quickly 

fade 
And  passe  away,  like  to  a  sommers  shade. 
Or  that  it  is  but  comely  composition 
Of  parts  well  measord,  with  meet  dispo- 
sition 1  70 

Hath  white  and  red  in  it  sneh  wondrons 

powre. 
That  it  can  pierce  through  th'  eyes  unto  the 

hart. 
And  therein  stirre  such  rage  and  restlesae 

stowre. 
As  nought  but  death  can  stint  his  doloun 

smart? 
Or  can  proportion  of  the  outward  part 
Move  such  affection  in  the  inward  mynd, 
That  it  can  rob  both  sense,  and  reason 

blynd? 

Wh^  doe  not  then  the  blossomes  of  the  field, 
Which  are  arayd  with  much  more  orient 

hew,  79 

And  to  the  sense  most  daintie  odours  yield, 
Worke  like  impression  in  the  lookers  vew  ? 
Or  why  doe  not  faire  pictures  like  powre 

shew. 
In  which  oftimes  we  Nature  see  of  Art 
Ezceld,  in  perfect  limming  every  part  ? 

But  ah  I  beleeve  me,  there  is  more  then  80^ 
That  workes  such  wonders  in  the  minds  of 

men. 
I,  that  have  often  prov'd,  too  well  it  know; 
And  who  so  list  the  like  assayes  to  ken 
Shall  find  b^  tryall,  and  confesse  it  then,  89 
That  Beautie  is  not,  as  fond  men  misdeeme, 
An  outward  shew  of  things  that  onely  seeme. 

For  that  same  goodly  hew  of  white  and  red| 
With  which  the  oheekes  are  sprinekled,  sbal 

decay, 
And  those  sweete  rosy  leaTes,  so  fairely 

spred 
Upon  the  lips,  shall  fade  and  fall  away 
To  that  they  were,  even  to  oorrapted  elav. 
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That  golden  wyrc,  those  sparckling  stars  so 

bright 
Shall  tui'uc  to  (lust,  and  loose  their  goodly 

light. 

But  that  fiiire  lampe,  from  whose  celestiall 

ray 
That  light  proceedes  which  kindleth  lovers 

firCi  zoo 

Shall  never  be  extinguish t  nor  decay; 
But  when  the  vitiiU  spirits  doe  expyre, 
Unto  her  native  planet  shall  retyre ; 
For  it  is  heavenly  borne,  and  can  not  die, 
Being  a  pai'cell  of  the  purest  skie. 

For  when  the  soulc,  the  which  derived  was, 
At  first,  out  of  that  great  iminortall  Spright, 
By  whom  all  live  to  love,  whilome  did  pas 
Downe  from  tlie  top  of  purest  heavens  hight, 
To  be  embodied  here,  it  tlien  tooke  light  i  lo 
And  lively  spirits  from  tluit  fayrest  starre, 
Which  lights  the  world  forth  from  his  firie 
caiTe. 

Which   powre  retayning  still,  or  more  or 

lesse, 
When  she  in  fleshly  seede  is  eft  enraced, 
Through  every  part  she  doth  the  same  iiu- 

l>resse, 
According  as  the  heavens  have  her  graced, 
And  frames  her  house,  in  which  she  will  be 

placed, 
P'it  for  her  selfe,  adorning  it  with  spoyle 
Of  til'  heavenly  riches  which  she  robd  ere- 

whyle. 

Thereof  it  comes  that  these  faire  soulcs, 
which  have  120 

The  most  resemblance  of  that  heavenly 
light, 

Frame  to  themselves  most  beautifuU  and 
brave 

Their  flesh! v  bowre,  most  fit  for  their  de- 
light,' 

And  the  grosse  matter  by  a  soveniine  might 

Tempers  so  trim,  th.it  it  may  well  be  scene 

A  iKillace  fit  for  such  a  virgin  queene. 

So  everv'  spirit,  as  it  is  most  pure, 

And  hath  in  it  the  more  of  heavenly  light. 

So  it  tlie  fairer  bodie  doth  procure 

To  habit  in,  aiwl  it  more  fairely  dight       130 

With  <'hearef»:ll  graces  and  amiable  sight. 

For  of  the  soule  the  bodie  forme  doth  take: 

For  soulc  is  forme,  and  doth  the  bodie  make. 


Therefore,  where  ever  that  thoa  doe4  W 

hoU 
A  comely  corpse,  with   beautie  bat 

dewed. 
Know  this  for  certaine,  that  the  nxne  dotk 

hold 
A   beauteous   soule,  with  iaire  oon^ 

thewed, 
Fit  to  receive  the  seede  of  vertue  strerei 
For  all  that  faire  is,  is  by  nature  good;  « 
That  is  a  signe  to  know  the  gentle  blood. 

Yet  oft  it  falles  that  many  a  gentle  myodc 
Dwels  in  deformed  tabernacle  drownd, 
Either  by  chaunee,  against  the  come  of 

kynd, 
Or  through   unaptnesse  in  the  in 

fowud. 
Which    it    assumed    of    some   stubbont 

grownd. 
That  will  not  yield  unto  her  formes  dix» 

tion, 
But  is  deform'd  with  some  foule  impe^ 

fection. 

And  oft  it  falles  (ay  mc,  the  more  to  rev!) 
That  goodly  Beautie,  albe  heavenly  bone, 
Is  foule  abusd,  and  that  celestiall  hew,  la 
Which   doth   the  world   with  her  deligU 

adorue, 
Made  but  the  bait  of  sinne,  and  sinnen 

sconie; 
Whilest  every  one  doth  seeke  and  sev  to 

have  it, 
But  every  one  doth  sceke  but  to  deprave  it 

Yet  nathemore  is  that  faire  Beauties  UiidBi 
But  theirs  that  do  abuse  it  unto  ill: 
Nothing  so  good,  but  that  through  gnil^ 

sliame 
May  be  corrupt,  and  wrested  unto  will. 
Nathelesse  the  soule  is  faire  and  beauteous 

still. 
Plow  ever  fleshes  fault  it  filthy  make:    ite 
For  things  immortall  no  corruption  take. 

But  ye,  faire  dames,  the  worlds  deare  ons- 
ments. 

And  lively  images  of  heavens  light* 

Let  not  your  beames  with  such  disparage- 
ments 

Be  dimd,  and  your  bright  glorxe  darfaxd 
quight, 

But  niindfuU  still  of  your  first  oonntMi 
sight, 
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still    preserve    your    first    informed 

''▼Tiose  shadow  yet  sliynes  in  your  beauteous 
face. 

I«oath  that  foule  blot,  that  hellish  fierbrand, 
^isloiall  lust,  faire  Beauties  foulest  blame, 
^^liat    base   affections,  which    your   eares 

would  bland,  171 

CJommend  to  you  by  loves  abused  name; 
fiut  is  indeede  the  bondslave  of  defame; 
\Vhich  will  the  garland  of  your  glorie  marre, 
And  quench  the  light  of  your  bright  shyning 

starre. 

But  gentle  love,  that  loiall  is  and  trew, 
Will  more  illumine  your  resplendent  ray, 
And  adde  more  brightnesse  to  your  goodly 

hew. 
From  light  of  his  pure  fire,  which,  by  like 

way 
Kindled  of  yours,  your  likenesse  doth  dis- 
play, ^  180 
Like  as  two  mirrours,  by  opposd  reflexion, 
Doe  both  expresse  the  faces  first  impression. 

Therefore,  to  make  your  beautie  more  ap- 

peare. 
It  you  behoves  to  love,  and  forth  to  lay 
That  heavenly  riches  which  in  you  ye  beare. 
That  men  the  more  admyre  their  fountaine 

may; 
For  else  what  booteth  that  celestiall  ray, 
If  it  in  darknesse  be  enshrined  ever. 
That  it  of  loving  eyes  be  vewed  never  ? 

But  in  your  choice  of  loves,  this  well  advize, 
That  likest  to  your  selves  ye  them  select,  191 
The  which  your  forms  fii*st  sourse  may  sym- 
pathize, 
And  with  like  beauties  parts  be  inly  deckt: 
For  if  you  loosely  love  without  respect, 
It  is  no  love,  but  a  discordant  warre, 
Whose  unlike  parts  amongst  themselves  do 
japre. 

For  love  is  a  celestiall  harmonie 
Of  likely  harts  composd  of  starrcs  concent, 
Which  joyne  together  in  sweete  sympathie. 
To  worke  ech  others  joy  and  true  content, 
Which  they  have  harbourd  since  their  first 

descent  aoi 

Out  of  their  heavenly  bowres,  where  they 

did  see 
And  know  ech  other  here  belov'd  to  bee. 


Then  wrong  it  were  that  any  other  twaine 
Should  in  loves  gentle  band  combyned  bee. 
But  those  whom  Heaven  did  at  first  ordaine, 
And  made  out  of  one  mould  the  more  t' 

agree: 
For  all  that  like  the  beautie  which  they  see 
Streight  do  not  love:  for  love  is  not  so  light, 
As  streight  to  bumc  at  first  beholders  sight. 

But  they  which  love  indeede  looke  otherwise. 
With  pure  regard  and  spotlesse  true  intent. 
Drawing  out  of  the  object  of  their  eyes  a  13 
A  more  refyned  forme,  which  they  present 
Unto  their  mind,  voide  of  all  blemishment; 
Which  it  reducing  to  her  first  perfection, 
Beholdeth  free  from  fleshes  frayle  infection. 

And  then  conforming  it  unto  the  light. 
Which  in  it  selfe  it  hath  remaining  still, 
Of  that  first  sunne,  yet  sparckling  in  his  sight, 
Thereof  he  fashions  in  his  higher  skill     221 
An  heavenly  beautie  to  his  fancies  will, 
And  it  embracing  in  his  mind  entyre, 
The  mirrour  of  his  owne  thought  doth  ad* 
myre. 

Which  jiccing  now  so  mly  faire  to  be. 
As  outward  it  appeareth  to  the  eye, 
And  with  his  spirits  proportion  to  agree, 
lie  thereon  fhceth  all  his  fantasie. 
And  fully  settcth  his  felicitie, 
Counting  it  fairer  then  it  is  indeede,        230 
And  yet  indeede  her  fairenesse  doth  cx- 
ceede. 

For  lovers  eyes  more  sharply  sighted  bee 
Then  other  mens,  and  in  deare  loves  delight 
See  more  then  any  other  eyes  can  see, 
Through  mutuall  receipt  of  beames  bright^ 
Which  carrie  privie  message  to  the  sprieht^ 
And  to  their  eyes  that  inmost  faire  dispTayp 
As  plaine  as  light  discovers  dawning  day. 

Therein  they  see,  through  amorous  eye- 

glaunces, 
Armies  of  Loves  still  flying  too  and  fro,  240 
Which  dart  at  them  their  litle  flerie  launces: 
Whom  having  wounded,backe  againe  thejgo^ 
Carrying  compassion  to  their  lovely  foe; 
Who,  seeing  her  faire  eyes  so  sharpe  effect^ 
Cures  all  their  sorrowes  with  one  sweete 

aspect. 

In  which  how  many  wonders  doe  they  leede 
To  their  oonoeipt,  that  others  neyer  see  I 
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Now  of  her  smiles,  with  which  their  soules 

they  feede, 
Like  gods  with  nectar  in  their  bankets  free, 
Now  of  her  lookes,  which  like  to  cordials 

bee;  150 

But  when  her  words  embassade  forth  she 

sends, 
Lord,  how  sweete  musicke  that  unto  them 

lends  ! 

Sometimes  upon  her  forhead  they  behold 
A  thousand  graces  masking  in  delight; 
Sometimes  within  her  eye-lids  they  unfold 
Ten  thousand  sweet  belgards,  which  to  their 

sight 
Doe  seeme  like  twinckling  starres  in  f rostie 

night; 
But  on  her  lips,  like  rosy  buds  in  May, 
So  many  millions  of  chaste  pleasures  play. 

All  those,  O  Cytherea,  and  thousands  more 

Thy  handmaides  be,  which  do  on  thee  at- 
tend, 261 

To  decke  thy  beautie  with  their  dainties 
store, 

That  may  it  more  to  mortall  eyes  commend, 

And  make  it  more  admyr'd  of  foe  and  frend ; 

That  in  mens  harts  thou  mayst  thy  throne 
enstall, 

And  spred  thy  lovely  kingdome  over  all. 

Then  lo,  tryumph!  O  great  Beauties  Queene, 
Advance  the  banner  of  thy  conquest  hie. 
That  all  this  world,  the  which  thy  vassals 

beene. 
May  draw  to  thee,  and  with  dew  fealtie  270 
Adore  the  powre  of  thy  great  majestie, 
Singing  this  hymne  in  honour  of  thy  name, 
Compyld  by  me,  which  thy  poore  liegeman 

am. 

In  lieu  whereof  graunt,  O  great  soveraine. 
That  she,   whose  conqueriug  beautie  doth 

captive 
My  trembling  hart  in  her  etemall  chaine, 
One  drop  of  grace  at  length  will  to  me  give, 
That  I  her  bounden  thrall  bv  her  may  live, 
And  this  same  life,  which  first  fro  me  she 

reaved, 
May  owe  to  her,  of  whom  I  it  receaved.  280 

And  you,  faire  Venus  dearling,  my  deare 

dread. 
Fresh  flowre  of  grace,  great  goddesse  of  my 

life. 


When  your  faire  eyea  these  fearefaU  linei 

shal  read, 
Deigne  to  let  fall  one  drop  of  dew  nliefe, 
That  may  recure   my  harts  long  pynio^ 

griefe. 
And  shew  what  wondrous  powre  your  betntj 

Iiath, 
That  can  restore  a  damned  wight  from  dettk 
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Ix)VE,  lift  me  up  npon  thy  golden  wings, 
From  this   base  world  unto  thy  heftTOi 

bight. 
Where  I  may  see  those  admirable  thmgi 
Which  there  thou  workest  by  thy  Boreniae 

might, 
Farre  above  feeble  reach  of  earthly  sigbt, 
That  I  thereof  an  heavenly  hvmne  may  sin^ 
Unto  the  God  of  Love,  high  neavens  king. 

Many  lewd  layes  (ah,  woe  is  me  the  mon  1) 
Li  praise  of  that  mad  fit  which  f ooks  edl 
love,  9 

I  have  in  th'  heat  of  youth  made  heretofon, 
That  in  light  wits  did  loose  affection  mofc 
But  all  those  follies  now  I  do  reprove, 
And  turned  have  the  tenor  of  my  strinff, 
The  heavenly  prayses  of  true  love  to  nog. 

And  ye  that  wont  with  greedy  vaioe  dene 
To  reade  my  fault,  and  wondring  at  mj 

flame. 
To  warme  your  selves  at  my  wide  sparekling 

fire, 
Sith  now  that  heat  is  quenched,  qneneh  ftfj 

blame. 
And  in  her  ashes  shrowd  my  dying  sbtme: 
For  who  my  passed  follies  now  pur8ewes,M 
Beginnes  his  owne,  and  my  old  £uilt  re- 

newes. 


Before  this  worlds  great  frame,  in 

al  things 
Are  now  containd,  found  any  being  phoei 
Ere  flitting  Time  could  wag  his  eyas  iriagl 
About  that  n^ightie  bound,  which  doth  — 

brace 
The  rolling  spheres,  and  parts  theb 

by  space. 
That  high  etemall  Powre,  which  now  dott 

move 
In  all  these  things,  moy'd  in  it  lelfe  Yij  Wv* 
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^t  lov*d  it  selfe,  because  it  selfe  was  faire; 
(Por  faire  is  lov'd;)  and  of  it  selfe  begot  30 
*-ike  to  it  selfe  his  eldest  Soune  and  Heire, 
Utemall,  pure,  and  voide  of  sinfull  blot, 
*  he  firstling  of  his  joy,  in  whom  no  jot 
Of  loves  dislike  or  pride  was  to  be  found, 
AVhom   he   therefore    with  equall   honour 
crownd. 

'With  him  he  raignd,  before  all  time  pre- 
scribed. 

In  endlesse  glorie  and  immortall  might. 

Together  with  that  third  from  them  derived. 

Most  wise,  most  holy,  most  almightie 
Spright, 

Whose  kingdomes  throne  no  thought  of 
earthly  wight  40 

Can  comprehend,  much  lesse  my  trembling 
verse 

With  equall  words  can  hope  it  to  reherse. 

Yet,  0  most  blessed  Spirit,  pure  lampe  of 

light, 
£temall  spring  of  grace  and  wisedome  trew, 
Vouchsafe  to  shed  into  my  barren  spright 
Some  little  drop  of  thy  celestiall  dew, 
That  may  my  rymes  with  sweet  infuse  em- 
brew. 
And  give  me  words  equall  unto  my  thought, 
To  tell  the  marveiles  by  tliy  mercie  wrought. 

Yet  being  pregnant   still   with  powrefull 

grace,  50 

And  full  of  fruitf ull  love,  that  loves  to  get 

Things    like  liimselfe,  and  to  enlarge  his 

race, 
His  second  brood,  though  not  in  powre  so 

great, 
Yet  full  of  beautie,  next  he  did  beget, 
An  infinite  increase  of  angels  bright, 
All  glistring  glorious  in  their  Makers  light. 

To  them  the  heavens  illimitable  hight 
(Not  til  is  round   heaven,  which  we  from 

hence  behold, 
Adornd  vNith   thousand   lamps  of  burning 

light, 

And  with  ten  thousand  gemmes  of  shyning 
gold)      .    ,        ,  60 

He  gave  as  their  inheritance  to  hold, 
Tliat  they  might  serve  him  in  eternall  Wis, 
And  be  partakers  of  those  joyes  of  his. 

There  they  in  their  trinall  triplicities 
About  him  wait,  and  on  his  will  dependy 


Either  with  nimble  wings  to  cut  the  skies. 
When  he  them  on  his  messages  doth  send. 
Or  on  his  owne  dread  presence  to  attend. 
Where  they  behold  the  glorie  of  his  liglit. 
And  caroU  hymnes  of  love  both  day  and 
night.  70 

Both  day  and  night  is  unto  them  all  one. 
For  he  his  beames  doth  still  to  them  extend, 
'i'hat  darknesse  there  appeareth  never  none; 
Ne  hath  their  day,  ne  hath  their  blisse  an 

end, 
But  there  their  termelesse  time  in  pleasure 

spend; 
Ne  ever  should  their  happinesse  decay. 
Had  not  they  dar'd  their  Lord  to  disobay. 

But  pride,  impatient  of  long  resting  peace. 
Did  puffe  them  up  with  greedy  bold  ambition, 
That  they  gan  cast  their  state  how  to  in- 
crease 80 
Above  the  fortune  of  their  first  condition, 
And  sit  in  Gods  owne  seat  without  com- 
mission: 
The  brightest  angell,  even  the  Child  of 

Light, 
Drew  millions  more  against  their  God  to 
fight. 

Th'  Almighty,  seeing  their  so  bold  assay, 
Kindled  the  fiame  of  his  consuming  yre. 
And  with  his  onely  breath  them  blew  away 
From  heavens   hight,  to  which  they  did 

aspyre, 
To  deepest  hell,  and  lake  of  damned  fyre; 
Where  they  in  darknesse  and  dread  horror 

dwell,  90 

Hating  the  happie  light  from  which  they 

fell 

So  that  next  oif-spring  of  the  Makers  love, 
Next  to  himselfe  m  glorious  degree, 
Degendering  to  hate,  fell  from  above 
Through  pride;  (for  pride  and  love  may  ill 

agree) 
And  now  of  sinne  to  all  ensample  bee: 
How  then  can  sinfull  flesh  it  selfe  assure, 
Sith  purest  angels  fell  to  be  impure  ? 

But  that  Eternall  Fonnt  of  love  and  gtM%f 
Still  flowing  forth  his  goodnesse  unto  all, 
Now  seeing  left  a  waste  and  emptie  plaoe 
Li  his  wyde  pallace,  through  thoee  angels 

fall. 
Cast  to  supply  the  same,  and  to  enstall 
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A  new  uuknowen  colony  therein, 
Whose  root  from  earths  base  groundworks 
shold  begin. 

Therefore  of  clay,  base,  vile,  and  next  to 

nought, 
Yet  fornrd  by  wondrous  skill,  and  by  his 

might, 
According  to  an  heavenly  mttcrne  wrought. 
Which  he  hml  fashiond  in  his  wise  fore- 

siglit, 
He  man  did   make,  and  breathd  a  living 

spright  no 

Into  hiH  faco  most  beautifuU  and  fayre, 
Endewd  with  wincilomes  riches,  heavenly, 

rare. 

Such  he  him  made,  that  he  resemble  might 
llimsolfc,  as  mortall  thing  inmiortall  could; 
Him  to  be  lortl  of  every  living  wight 
He  made  by  love  out  of  his  owne  like  mould. 
In  whom  he  might   his  mightie  selfe  be- 

hould: 
For  lovo  doth  love  the  thing  belov'd  to  see. 
That  like  it  selfe  in  lovely  shape  may  bee. 

But  man,  forgctf uU  of  his  Makers  grace,  120 
No  Icsse  then  angels,  whom  be  did  cnsew. 
Fell   from  the  ho^Ms  of   promist   heavenly 

place. 
Into  the  moutli  of  death,  to  sinners  dew, 
And    all    his    off-spring    into    thraldome 

threw: 
Where  thov  for  ever  should  in  bonds  re- 

maine 
Of  never  dead,  yet  ever  dying  paine. 

Till  tliat  great  Lord  of  Love,  which  him  at 

first 
Made  of  mcore  love,  and  after  liked  well, 
Seeing  him  lie  like  creature  long  accurst 
In  that  deepe  horror  of  despeyred  hell,    130 
II  im,  wretcli,  in  doole  would  let  no  lenger 

dwell, 
But  cast  out  of  tliat  bonda^  to  redeerae. 
And  pay  the  price,  all  were  his  debt  oxtreeme. 

Out  of  the  bosome  of  etemall  blisse, 
In  which  he  reigned  with  his  glorious  Syre, 
He  downe  descended,  like  a  most  demisse 
And  abject  thrall,  in  fleshes  fraile  attyre. 
That  he  for  him  might  pay  sinnes  deadly 

hyre, 
And  him  restore  unto  that  happie  state  139 
In  which  he  stood  before  his  haplesse  fate. 


In  flesh  at  first  the  guilt  committed  was, 
Therefore  in  flesh  it  must  be  satisf jda: 
Nor  spirit,  nor  angell,  though  tbej  mic 

surpas. 
Could  make  amends  to  Grod  for  nuuv  mi^ 

guyde. 
But  onely  man  himself e,  who  selfe  did  djde. 
So,  taking  flesh  of  sacred  virgins  wombe, 
For  mans  deare  sake  he  did  a  man  become. 

And  that  most  blessed  bodie,  which  wis 

borne 
Without  all  blemish  or  reprochfull  biting 
He  freely  gave  to  be  both  rent  and  iorne  ip 
Of  cruell   hands,   who   with   despightfiU 

sliame 
Revyling  him,  tliat  them  most  vile  becuM^ 
At  length  him  nayled  on  a  gallow  tree, 
And  slew  the  just  by  most  unjust  decree. 

O  huge  and  most  unspeakeable  impreisioe 
Of  loves  deepe  wound,  that  pierst  the  piteou 

hart 
Of  that  deare  Lord  with  so  entyre  affeetioo, 
And  sharply  launching  every  inner  put, 
Dolours  of  death  iuto  his  soule  did  osurt; 
Doing  him  die,  that  never  it  deserved,    160 
To  free  his  foes,  that  from  his  heast  hid 

swerved  I 

What  hart  can  f  eele  least  toaeh  of  bo  wre 

launch, 
Or  thought  can  think  the  depth  of  so  deue 

wound. 
Whose  bleeding  sourse  their  streamei  yet 

never  staunch. 
But  stil  do  flow,  and  freshly  still  redoind, 
To  heale  the  sores  of  sinf  ull  soules  unsoand, 
And  dense  the  guilt  of  that  infected  dvoiei 
Which  was  enrooted  in  all  fleshly  sljne? 

O  blessed  Well  of  Love  !0  Flomeof  Gneel 
O  glorious  Morning  Siarre  I  O  Lampe  of 

Light  I  tf 

Most  livelj  image  of  thy  Fathers  faee, 
Etemall  King  of  Glorie,  Lord  of  M]|[^ 
Meeke  Lambe  of  Grod,  before  all  worldi 

behight, 
How  can  we  thee  requite  for  all  this  goodf 
Or  what  can  prize  that  thr  most  pneioM 

blood? 

Yet  nought  thon  tsk'st  m  liea  of  all  tt 

love, 
But  love  of  nSy  for  gueidoo  of  tlij  puMi 
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'A  y  me  !  what  can  us  lesse  then  that  behove  ? 
*Xad  he  required  life  of  us  againe, 
l^d  it  beene  wrong  to  aske  his  owne  with 
gaine  ?  i8o 

He  gave  us  life,  he  it  restored  lost; 
Then  life  were  least,  that  us  so  litle  cost. 

But  he  our  life  hath  left  unto  us  free, 
Tree  that  was  thrall,  and  blessed  that  was 

band ; 
Ne  ought  demaunds,  but  that  we  loving  bee, 
As  he  himselfe  hath  lov'd  us  afore  hand, 
And  bound  therto  with  an  eternall  band. 
Him  first  to  love,  that  us  so  dearely  bought, 
And    next,  our    brethren,    to   his    image 

wrought. 

Him  first  to  love,  g^eat  right  and  reason  is, 
Who  first  to  us  our  life  and  being  gave;  191 
And  after,  when  we  fared  had  amisse. 
Us  wretches  from  the  second  death  did  save ; 
And  last,  the  food  of  life,  which  now  we 

have, 
Even  himselfe  in  his  deare  sacrament. 
To  feede  our  hungry  soules,  unto  us  lent. 

Then  next,  to  love  our  brethren,  that  were 
made 

Of  that  selfe  mould  and  that  selfe  Makers 
hand 

That  we,  and  to  the  same  againe  shall  fade. 

Where  they  shall  have  like  heritage  of  land, 

How  ever  here  on  higher  steps  we  stand; 

Which  also  were  with  selfe  same  price  re- 
deemed 10a 

That  we,  how  ever  of  us  light  esteemed. 

And  were  they  not,  yet  since  that  loving 

Lord 
Commaundcd  us  to  love  them  for  his  sake. 
Even  for  his  sake,  and  for  his  sacred  word. 
Which  in  his  last  bequest  he  to  us  spake. 
We  should  them  love,  and  with  their  needs 

partake ; 
Knowing  that  whatsoere  to  them  we  give, 
We  give  to  him,  by  whom  we  all  doe  live. 

Such  mercy  he  by  his  most  holy  reede    211 
Unto  us  taught,  and  to  approve  it  trew, 
Ensampled  it  by  his  most  righteous  deede, 
Shewing  us  mercie,  miserable  crew  I 
That  we  the  like  should  to  the  wretches 

shew, 
And  love  our  brethren;  thereby  to  approve 
How  much  himselfe,  that  loved  us,  we  love. 


Then  rouze  thy  selfe,  0  Earth,  out  of  thy 
soyle. 

In  which  thou  wallowest  like  to  filthy  swyne, 

And  doest  thy  mynd  in  durty  pleasures 
moyle,  aao 

UnmindfuU  of  that  dearest  Lord  of  thyne; 

Lift  up  to  him  thy  heavie  clouded  eyne. 

That  thou  his  soveraine  bountie  mayst  be- 
hold. 

And  read  through  love  his  mercies  manifold. 

Beginne  from  first,  where  he  encradled  was 
In  simple  cratch,  wrapt  in  a  wad  of  hay, 
Betweene  the  toylefull  oxe  and  humble  asse. 
And  in  what  rags,  and  in  how  base  aray. 
The  glory  of  our  heavenly  riches  lay, 
When  him  the  silly  shepheards  came  to  see, 
Whom  greatest  princes  sought  on  lowest 
knee.  231 

From  thence  reade  on  the  storie  of  his  life, 
His  humble  carriage,  his  unfaulty  wayes. 
His  cancred  foes,  his  fights,  his  toyle,  his 

strife. 
His  paines,  his  povertie,  his  sharpe  assayes 
Through  which  he  past  his  miserable  dayes, 
Offending  none,  and  doing  good  to  all. 
Yet  being  malist  both  of  great  and  smalL 

And  looke  at  last,  how  of  most  wretched 

wights 
He  taken  was,  betrayd,  and  false  accused; 
How  with  most  scornefull  taunts,  and  fell 

despights,  241 

He  was  revyld,  disgrast,  and  foule  abused. 
How  scourgd,  how  crowud,  how  buffeted, 

how  brused; 
And  lastly,  how  twixt  robbers  crucifyde, 
With  bitter  wounds  through  hands,  through 

feet,  and  syde. 

Then  let  thy  flinty  hart,  that  f eeles  no  paine, 
Empierced  be  with  pittifull  remorse, 
And  let  thy  bowels  bleede  in  every  vaine, 
At  sight  of  his  most  sacred  heavenly  corse, 
So  tome  and  mangled  with  malicious  f  orse. 
And  let  thy  soule,  whese  sins  his  sorrows 

wrought,  ast 

Melt  into  teares,  and    grone  in  grieyed 

thought. 

* 

With  sence  whereof  whilest  bo  thy  Boftened 

spirit 
Ib  inly  toncht,  and  humbled  with  meekt 

zeale. 
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Through  meditation  of  his  endlesse  merit, 
Lift  up  thy  mind  to  th*  aut)ior  of  thy  weale, 
And  to  his  sovt-raiiic  mercie  doe  appeale; 
Learue    him  to  love,  tliat   loved    thee  so 

deare, 
And  in  thy  brest  his  blessed  image  beare. 

With  all  thv  hart,  with  all  thv  soule  and 
mind,  ate 

Thou  must  him  love,  and  his  beheasts  em- 
brace; 

All  other  loves,  with  which  the  world  doth 
blind 

Weake  fancies,  and  stirre  up  afifections 
base, 

Thou  nm>t  renounce,  and  utterly  dispLice, 

And  give  thy  selfe  mito  him  full  and  free, 

That  full  and  freely  gave  himselfe  to 
thee. 

Then  shalt  thou  feele  thy  spirit  so  possest, 
And  ravLsht  with  devouring  great  desire 
Of  his   deare  selfe,  tiiat  shall  thy   feeble 

brest 
Inflame  with  love,  and  set  thee  all  on  fire  273 
With   burning   zeale,  through   every   part 

entire, 
That  in  no  earthlv  thmg   thou  shalt  de- 

But  in  his  sweet  and  amiable  sight. 

Thenceforth  all  worlds  desire  will  in  thee 

dye, 
And  all  earthes  glorie,  on  which  men  do 

gaze, 
Seeme  durt  and  drosse  in  thy  pure  sighted 

eve, 
Compar'd  to  that  celestiall  beauties  blaze, 
Whose   glorious   beanies  all  fleshly  sense 

doth  daze 
With  admiration  of  their  passing  light. 
Blinding  the  eyes  and  luniining  the  spright. 

Then  shall  thy  ravisht  soule  inspired  bee  281 

W^ith  heavenly  thoughts,  farre  above  hu- 
mane skil. 

And  thy  bright  radiant  eyes  shall  plainely 
see 

Th'  idee  of  his  pure  glorie  present  still 

Before  thv  face,  that  all  thy  spirits  shall 
fiir 

With  sweete  enragement  of  celestiall 
love. 

Kindled  through  sight  of  those  faire  things 
above. 
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Raft  with  the  rage  of  mine  own  nviilit 

thougiit, 
Through  c  intemplation  of    tliose  goodly 

sights. 
And  glorious  images  in  heaven  wronglit, 
Whose  wondrous  beauty,  breathmg  sveet 

dflights, 
Do  kindle  love  in  high  conceipted  sprighta, 
1  faine  to  tell  the  things  that  I  behold, 
I  But  feele  mv  wits  to  faile,  and  tongoe  ti 

fold.  " 

Vouchsafe  then,  0  Thon  most  Almigbtie 

Spright, 
From  whom  all  guif  ts  of  wit  and  knowledge 

flow. 
To  shed  into  my  breast  some  sparkling  Uglit 
Of  thine  etemall  truth,  that  1  may  ahov  u 
^^ome  litle  beames  to  mortall  eyes  belov 
Of    that    immortall    Beantie,  "there  with 

Thee, 
Which  in  my  weake  distraughted  mjod  I 

That  with  the  glorie  of  so  goodlv  sigbt, 
The  hearts  of  men,  which  fondly  here  id- 

myre 
Faire  seeming  shewes,  and  feed  on  vat 

delight, 
Transported  with  celestiall  desyre 
Of  those  faire  formes,  may  lift  tbemselTCi 

up  hyer, 
And  lea  me  to  love  with  lealons  hnmbk 

dewty  » 

Th'  Etemall  Foontaine  of  that  heaTcnlj 

Beauty. 

Begiiming  then  below,  with  th'  easie  Tew 
Of  this  base  world,  subject  to  fleshly  ere, 
From  thence  to  mount  aloft  by  order  aew 
To  contemplation  of  th'  immortall  sky, 
Of  the  soare  faulcon  so  I  leame  to  fly, 
That  flags  awhile  her  fluttering  wii^  be- 
neath, 
Till  she  her  selfe  for  stronger  fligSit  eiB 
breath. 

Then  looke,  who  list  thy  gaiefoll  0JH  to 

feed 
With  sight  of  that  is  £aire»  looke  on  the 

frame  1* 

Of  this  wyde  universe,  and  therein  xcsd 
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The  endlesse  kinds  of  creatures,  which  by 
name 

Thou  canst  not  count,  much  lesse  their  na- 
tures aime: 

All  which  are  made  with  wondrous  wise 
respect, 

And  all  with  admirable  beautie  deckt. 

First    th'    earth,   on    adamantine    pillers 

founded, 
Amid  the  sea,  engirt  with  brasen  bands; 
Then  th*  aire,  still  flitting,  but  yet  firmely 

bounded 
On  everie  side  with  pyles  of  flaming  brands, 
Never  consum'd,  nor  quencht  with  mortal! 

hands ;  40 

And  last,  that  mightie  shining  christall  wall. 
Wherewith  he  hath  encompassed  this  All. 

By  view  whereof,  it  plainly  may  appeare, 
That   still   as    every   thing  doth    upward 

tend. 
And   further  is  from  earth,  so  still  more 

cleare 
And  faire  it  growes,  till  to  his  perfect  end 
Of  purest  Beautie  it  at  last  ascend: 
Ayre  more  then  water,  fire  much  more  then 

ayre. 
And  heaven  then  fire  appeares  more  pure 

and  fayre. 

Looke  thou  no  further,  but  affixe  thine  eye 
On  that  bright  shynie  round  still  moving 

masse,  51 

The  house  of  blessed  gods,  which  men  call 

skye, 
All  sowd  with  glistring  stars  more  thicke 

then  grasse. 
Whereof  each  other  doth  in  brightnesse 

passe; 
But   those   two  most,  which,  ruling  night 

and  day. 
As  king  and  queene,  the  heavens  empire 

sway. 

And  tell  me  then,  what  hast  thou  ever  seene 

That  to  their  beautie  may  compared  bee  ? 

Or  can  the  sight  that  is  most  sharpe  and 
keene 

Endure  their  captains  flaming  head  to  see  ? 

How  much  lesse  those,  much  higher  in  de- 
gree, 61 

And  so  much  fairer,  and  much  more  then 
these. 

As  these  are  fairer  then  the  land  and  seas  ? 


For  farre  above  these  heavens  which  here 

we  see. 
Be  others  farre  exceeding  these  in  light. 
Not  bounded,  not  corrupt,  as  these  same  bee, 
But  infinite  in  largenesse  and  in  hight, 
Unmoving,  uncorrupt,  and  spotlesse  bright, 
That    need    no   sunne  t'   illuminate   their 

spheres, 
But  their  owne  native  light  farre  passing 

theirs.  70 

And  as  these  heavens  still  by  deg^es  arize, 
Untill  they  come  to  their  first  movers  bound. 
That  in  his  mightie  compasse  doth  comprize 
And  Carrie  all  the  rest  with  him  around. 
So  those  likewise  doe  by  degrees  redound, 
And  rise  more  faire,  till  they  at  last  arive 
To  the  most  faire,  whereto  they  all  do  strive. 

Faire  is  the  heaven  where  happy  soules  have 

place. 
In  full  enjoyment  of  felicitie. 
Whence  they  doe  still  behold  the  glorious 

face  80 

Of  the  Divine  Eternall  Majestic; 
More  faire  is  that  where  those  Idees  on  hie 
Enraunged  be,  which  Plato  so  admyred. 
And  pure  Intelligences  from  God  inspyred. 

Yet  fairer  is  that  heaven  in  which  doe  raine 
The  soveraine  Powres  and  mightie  Poten- 
tates, 
Which  in  their  high  protections  doe  containe 
All  mortall  princes  and  imperial!  states; 
And  fayrer  yet  whereas  the  royall  Seates 
And  heavenly  Dominations  are  set,  90 

From  whom  all  earthly  governance  is  fet. 

Yet  farre  more  faire  be  those  bright  Cher- 

ubins. 
Which  all  with  golden  wings  are  overdigbt, 
And  those  eternall  burning  Seraph  ins. 
Which  from  their  faces  dart  out  fierie  light; 
Yet  fairer  then  they  both,  and  much  more 

bright, 
Be  th'  Angels  and  Archangels,  which  attend 
On  Gods  owne  person,  without  rest  or  end. 

These  thus  in  faire  each  other  farre  excelling, 
As   to  the   Highest    they  approch  more 

neare,  soo 

Yet  is  that  Highest  farre  beyond  all  telling, 
Fairer  then  all  the  rest  which  there  appeare, 
Though  all  their  beauties  joynd  together 

were: 
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How  then  can  mortall  tongue  hope  to  ex- 

presse 
Tlie  image  of  such  endlesse  perfectnesse  ? 

Cease  then,  my  tongue,  and  lend  unto  my 

mynd 
Ix>ave  to  \)ethinke  how  great  that  Beautie  is, 
^V^hos(;  utmost  parts  so  beautifull  1  fynd; 
How  much  more  those  essentiall   parts  of 

His, 

His  truth,  his  love,  his  wisedome,  and  his 
blis,  no 

His  grace,  his  doome,  his  mercy,  and  his 
might. 

By  which  he  lends  us  of  himselfe  a  sight  I 

Those  unto  all  he  daily  doth  display. 

And  shew  himselfe  in  th'  image  of  his  grace, 

As  in  a  looking  glasse,  through  which  he 

may 
Be  scene  of  all  his  creatures  vile  and  base, 
That  are  unable  else  to  see  his  face. 
His  glorious  face,  which  glistereth  else  so 

bright, 
That   th*  angels  selves  can  not  endure  his 

sight. 

But  we  fraile  wights,  whose  sight  cannot 

sustaine  120 

The  suns  bright  beames,  when  he  on  us  doth 

shvue, 
But  tliat  their  points  rebutted  backeagaine 
Are  duld,  how  can  we  see  with  feeble  eyne 
The  glory  of  that  Majestie  DiWne, 
In  sight  of  whom  both  sun  and  moone  are 

darke, 
Comparccl  to  his  least  resplendent  sparke  ? 

The  meanes,  therefore,  which  unto  us  is  lent, 
Him  to  behold,  is  on  his  workes  to  looke. 
Which  he  hath  made  in  beauty  excellent, 
And  in  the  same,  as  in  a  brasen  booke,    130 
To  reade  enregistred  in  every  nooke 
His  goodnesse,  which  his  beautie  doth  de- 
clare. 
For  all  thats  good  is  beautifull  and  faire. 

Thence  gathering  plumes  of  perfect  specu- 
lation, 

To  impe  the  wingps  of  thy  high  flying  mynd, 

Mount  up  aloft,  through  heavenly  contem- 
plation. 

From  this  darke  world,  whose  damps  the 
soule  do  blynd, 

And  like  the  native  brood  of  eagles  kynd. 


On  that  bright  Sunne  of  Glorie  fixe  tbine 

eyes, 
Clear'd  from  g^rosse  mists  of  fraile  infinni- 

ties.  149 

Humbled  with  feare  and  awfull  reverence, 
Before  the  footestoole  of  his  Majestie, 
Throw  thy  selfe  downe  with  trembling  in- 
nocence, 
Ne  dare  looke  up  with  cormptible  eye 
On  the  dred  face  of  that  great  Deity, 
For  feare  lest,  if  he  chaunce  to  looke  os 

thee. 
Thou  turne  to  nought,  and  quite  confounded 
be. 

But  lowly  fall  before  his  mercie  sette. 
Close  covered  with  the  Lambes  integritj 
From   the  just  wrath  of    his  avengenll 

threate  150 

That  sits  upon  the  righteous  throne  on  hj: 
His  throne  is  built  upon  Eternity, 
More  firme  and  durable  then  Steele  or  bruH 
Or  the  hard  diamond,  which  them  both  doth 

passe. 

His  scepter  is  the  rod  of  Righteonsnesse, 
With  which  he  bruseth  all  his  foes  to  diut, 
And  the  great  Dragon  strongly  doth  re- 

presse. 
Under  the  rigour  of  his  judgement  just; 
His  seate  is  Truth,  to  which  the  faithfoll 

trust; 
From  whence  proceed  her  beames  so  port 

and  bright,  ite 

That  all  about  him  sheddeth  glorious  ligbt 

Light  farre  exceeding  that  bright  bUudng 

snarke. 
Which  darted  is  from  Titans  flaming  head, 
That  with  his  beames  enlumineth  the  dsike 
And  dampish  air,  wherby  al  things  are  red: 
Whose  nature  yet  so  much  is  marvelled 
( )f  mortall  wits,  that  it  doth  much  amsie 
The  greatest  wisards  which  thereon  do  gsn. 

But  that  immortall  light  which  there  dotk 

shine 
Is  many  thousand  times  more  brighti  mofs 

cleare,  ijo 

More  excellent,  moro  glorioiis,  more  dhiae; 
Through  which  to  God  all  mortall  aetioBi 

here, 
And  even  the  thoughts  of  men,  do  plaiBt 

appeare: 
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Top  from  th'  Eternall  Truth  it  doth  proceed, 
Through  heavenly  vertiie,  which  her  beames 
doe  breed. 

With  the  great  glorie  of  that  wondrous  light 
His  throne  is  all  encompassed  around, 
And  hid  in  his  owue  brightnesse  from  the 

sight 
Of  all  that  looke  thereon  with  eyes  unsound : 
And  miderneath  his  feet  are  to  be  found  180 
Thunder,  and   lightning,  and    tempestuous 

fyre, 
The  instruments  of  his  avenging  yre. 

There  in  his  bosome  Sapience  doth  sit, 
The  soveraine  dearling  of  the  Deity, 
Clad  like  a  queene  in  royall  robes,  most  lit 
For  so  great  powre  and  peerelesse  majesty. 
And  all  with  gemnies  and  jewels  gorgeously 
Adornd,  that  brighter  then  the  starres  ap- 

peare, 
And  make  her  native  brightnes  seem  more 

cleare. 

And  on  her  head  a  crowne  of  purest  gold 
Is  set,  in  signe  of  highest  soveraignty;     191 
And  in  her  hand  a  scepter  she  doth  hold. 
With  which  she  rules  the  house  of  God  on 

l.y, 

And  raenageth  the  ever-moving  sky, 
And  in  tlie  same  these  lower  creatures  all, 
Subjected  to  her  powre  imperiall. 

Both  heaven  and  earth  obey  unto  her  will. 
And  all  the  creatures  which  they  both  con- 

taine: 
For  of  her  fulnesse,  which  the  world  doth 

fill, 
They  all  partake,  and  do  in  state  remaine. 
As  their  great  Maker  did  at  first  ordaine,  201 
Through  observation  of  her  high  beheast. 
By  which  they  first  were  made,  and  still 

increast. 

The  fairenesse  of  her  face  no  tongue  can 

tell; 
For  she  the  daughters  of  all  wemens  race, 
And  angels  eke,  in  beautie  doth  excell, 
Sjiarkled  on  her  from  Gods  owue  glorious 

face. 
And   more    increast  by  her  owne   goodly 

grace. 
That   it   doth    farre    exceed  all    humane 

thought, 
Ne  can  on  earth  compared  be  to  ought.  210 


Ne  could  that  painter  (had  he  lived  yet) 
Which  pictured  Venus  with  so  curious  quill 
That  all  posteritie  admyred  it, 
Have  purtrayd  this,  for  all  his  maistring 

skill; 
Ne  she  her  selfe,  had  she  remained  still, 
And  were  as  faire  as  fabling  wits  do  fayne, 
Could  once  come  neare  this  Beauty  sover- 

ayne. 

But  had  those  wits,  the  wonders  of  their 

dayes. 
Or  that  sweete  Teian  poet  which  did  spend 
His  plenteous  vaine  in  setting   forth   her 
prayse,  220 

Scene  but  a  glims  of  this  which  I  pretend, 
How  wondrously  would  he  her  face  com- 
mend. 
Above  that  idole  of  his  fayning  thought, 
That  all  the  world  shold  with  his  rimes  be 
fraught  I 

How  then  dare  I,  the  novice  of  his  art, 

Presume  to  picture  so  divine  a  wight. 

Or  hope  t'  expresse  her  least  perfections 

part, 
Whose  beautie  filles  the  heavens  with  her 

light, 
And  darkes  the  earth  with  shadow  of  her 

sight  ? 
Ah  I  gentle  Muse,  thou  art  too  weake  and 

faint,  230 

The  pourtraict  of  so  heavenly  hew  to  paint. 

Let  angels,  which  her  goodly  face  behold 
And   see  at  will,  her  soveraigne   praises 

sing, 
And  those  most  sacred  mysteries  unfold 
Of  that  faire  love  of  mightie  Heavens  King. 
Enough  is  me  t'  admyre  so  heavenly  thing, 
And  being  thus  with  her  huge  love  possest, 
In  th'  only  wonder  of  her  selfe  to  rest. 

But  who  so  may,  thrise  happie  man  him  hold 
Of  all  on  earth,  whom  G(xi  so  much  doth 
grace,  240 

And  lets  his  owne  Beloved  to  behold: 
For  in  the  view  of  her  celestiall  face 
All  joy,  all  blisse,  all  happinesse  have  place, 
Ne  ought  on  earth  can  want  unto  the  wight 
Who  of  her  selfe  can  win  the  wishfnll  sight. 

For  she  out  of  her  secret  threasnry 
Plentie  of  riches  forth  on  him  will{>owTe, 
Even  heavenly  riches,  which  there  hidden  I7 
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Within  the  closet  of  her  chastest  bowre,  249 
Th*  etemall  portion  of  her  precious  dowre, 
Which  Mighty  God  hath  given  to  her  free, 
And  to  all  those  which  thereof  worthy 
bee. 

None  thereof  worthy  be,  but  those  whom 
shce 

Vouchsafeth  to  her  presence  to  receave. 

And  letteth  them  her  lovely  face  to  see, 

Wherof  such  wondrous  pleasures  they  con- 
ceave, 

And  swcete  contentment,  that  it  doth  be- 
reave 

Their  soule  of  sense,  through  infinite 
delight, 

And  them  transport  from  flesh  into  the 
spright. 

In  which  they  see  such  admirable  things. 
As  carries  them  into  an  extasy,  261 

And  hcare  such  heavenly  notes,  and  carol- 

ings 
Of  Gods  high  praise,  that  filles  the  brasen 

sky. 
And  feele  such  joy  and  pleasure  inwardly. 
That  maketh  them  all  worldly .  cares  for- 

And  onely  thinke  on  that  before  them 
set. 

Ne  from  thenceforth  doth  any  fleshly  sense, 
Or  idle  thought  of  earthly  things  remaine; 
But  all  that  earst  seemd  sweet  seemes  now 

offense, 
And  all  that  pleased  earst  now  seemes  to 

paine:  270 

Their  joy,  their  comfort,  their  desire,  their 

gaiue, 
Is  fixe<l  all  on  that  which  now  they  see; 
All  other  sights  but  fayned  shadowes  bee. 

And    that    faire    lampe,    which    useth  to 

entlame 
The  hearts  of  men  with  selfe  consuming 

fyre, 


Thenceforth  seemes  f owle,  and  full  of  an- 

full  blame; 
And  all  that  pompe,  to  which  proud  minds 

aspyre 
By  name  of  honor,  and  so  much  desyte, 
Seemes  to  them  basenesse,  and  all  riches 

drosse,  179 

And  all  mirth  sadnesse,  and  all  lucre  lose. 

So  full  their  eyes  are  of  that  glorious  sight, 
And  senses  fraught  with  such  satietie, 
That  in  nought  else  on  earth  they  ein 

delight. 
But  in  th'  aspect  of  that  f  elicitie, 
Which  they  have  written  in  their  inwvd 

ey; 
On  which  they  feed,  and  in  their  fastened 

mynd 
All  happie  joy  and  full  contentment  fynd. 

Ah  f  then,  my  hungry  soule,  which  long  hast 

fed 
On  idle  fancies  of  thy  foolish  thought, 
And,  with    false  Beauties    fiattnng  bait 

misled,  2^ 

Hast    after     vaine    deceiptfull    shadowet 

sought, 
Which  all  are  fled,  and  now  haTe  left  thee 

nought 
But  late   repentance,  through  thj  folliei 

prief; 
Ah!  ceasse  to  gaze  on  matter  of  thy  griel 

And  looke  at  last  up  to  that  Soveraioe 

Light, 
From  whose  pure  beams  al  perfect  Beauty 

sprmgs. 
That  khidleth  love  in  every  godly  spright. 
Even  the  love   of  Grod,    which  loatbing 

brings 
Of  this  vile  world  and  these  gay  seeming 

things; 
With    whose  sweete    pleasnrei   being  lo 

iwssest,  30D 

Thy  straying  thoughts  henceforth  for  erer 

rest. 
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OR 

A  SPOUSALL  VERSE  MADE  BY 
EDM.  SPENSER 

IN   HONOUR   OF    THE  DOUBLE  MARIAGE   OF  THE  TWO   HONORABLE    &  VERTUOUS 
LADIES,   THE   LADIE   ELIZABETH  AND   THE  LADIE   KATHERINE   SOMERSET, 
DAUGHTERS   TO  THE   RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  EARLE  OF  WORCES- 
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MASTER  HENRY  GILFORD,  AND  MASTER  WILLIAM 
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PRINTED  FOR   WILLIAM  PONSONBY 

1596 


[The  event  celebrated  in  the  Prothalamion 
must  have  occurred  some  time  after  the  return 
of  Essex  from  Cadiz  in  mid-August,  1596.  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  ceremonial  visit  of 
the  two  prospective  brides  to  Essex  House,  not 
long  before  their  wedding.  They  evidently 
proceeded  in  barges  by  the  river,  probably  up- 
stream with  the  tide  from  the  court  at  Green- 
wich, accompanied  in  the  latter  part  of  their 
route  by  swarms  of  those  smaller  craft  which 
then  thronged  the  main  highway  of  London. 

In  this  poem  Spenser  has  refined  upon  the 
stanza-form  which  he  invented  for  the  Epitha- 
lam ion.  He  has  brought  it  to  virtual  uniformity 
of  structure  by  discarding  most  of  those  small 
diversities  of  detail  between  strophe  and  strophe 
which,  in  the  earlier  poem,  mark  his  first  inven- 
tion. To  the  late  Professor  Palgrave  this  re- 
vised form  seemed  the  more  delightfully  and 

Calme  was  the  day,  and  through  the  trem- 
bling ayre 
Sweete     breathing     Zephynis    did    softly 

A  gentle  spirit,  that  lightly  did  delay 
Hot  Titans  beames,  which  then  did  glyster 

fay re: 
When  I,  whom  sullein  care, 
Through  discontent  of  my  long  fruitlesse 

stay 
In  princes  court,  and  expectation  vayne 
Of  idle  hopes,  which  still  doe  fly  away, 


delicately  cadenoed.  There  will  probably  be 
those,  however,  for  whom  the  frank  irregu- 
larities of  the  first  ode,  more  felt  than  dis- 
tinctly observed,  will  have  the  greater  oharm, 
will  seem  not  unlike  those  irregularities  that 
enrich,  without  disturbing,  the  orderliness  of 
certain  great  mediseval  facades. 

Unlike  the  stanza  of  the  Faery  Queen^  these 
strophes  have  not  found  imitators,  perhaps 
because  few  later  poets  have  united  fecundity 
and  elaborateness  of  art  so  perfectly  as  Spen- 
ser. One  may  detect  their  influence  upon  Xyc- 
idas^  but  hardly  more  at  large.  Other  poets 
of  the  time  contented  themselves  with  shorter 
or  easier  forms;  and  then  came  the  bastard 
Pindaric  ode,  which  for  over  a  hundred  years 
remained  the  type  specially  appropriated  to 
larger  lyric  themes.  In  the  later  ^reyivals' 
they  were  passed  by.] 

Like    empty    shaddowes,    did    aflict    my 

brayne, 
Walkt  forth  to  ease  my  pavne  10 

Along    the    shoare    of    silver    streaming 

Themmes; 
Whose  rutty  bancke,  the  which  his  river 

hemmes. 
Was  paynted  all  with  variable  flowers, 
And  all  the  meades  adomd  with  daintie 

gemmes, 
Fit  to  decke  nAjrdens  bowres, 
And  crowne  their  paramoorSy 
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Against  the    brydale    day,   which   is   not 
long: 
Sweete    Themmes,  runne   softly,  till   I 
end  my  song. 

There,  in  a  meadow,  by  the  rivers  side, 
A  flocke  of  nymphes  I  chaunced  to  espy,  ao 
All  lovely  daughters  of  the  flood  thereby. 
With  goodly  greenish  locks  all  loose  untyde, 
As  each  had  bene  a  bryde: 
And  each  one  had  a  little  wicker  basket. 
Made  of  fine  twigs  entrayled  curiously. 
In  which  they  gathered  flowers  to  fill  their 

flasket; 
And  with  fine  fingers  crept  full  feateously 
The  tender  stalkes  on  hye. 
Of  every  sort,  wliich  in  tliat  meadow  grew. 
They  gathered  some ;  the  violet  pallid  blew. 
The  little  dazie,  that  at  evening  closes,     31 
The  virgin  lillie,  and  the  primrose  ti*ew, 
With  store  of  vermeil  roses. 
To  decke  their  bridegromes  posies 
Against   the   brydale   day,  which  was  not 

long: 
Sweete    Themmes,  runne   softly,  till   I 

end  my  song. 

With  that   I  saw  two  swannes  of   goodly 

he  we 
Come   softly  swimming   downe  along  the 

let'; 
Two  fairer  birds  I  yet  did  never  see: 
The  snow  which  doth    the    top  of  Pindus 

strew  40 

Did  never  whiter  shew, 
Nor  Jove  himselfe,  when  he  a  swan  would 

be 
For  love  of  Leda,  whiter  did  a])j)ear: 
Yet  Leda  was,  they  say,  as  white  as  he. 
Yet  not  so  Avhite  as  these,  nor  nothing  neare: 
80  purely  white  they  were, 
That  even   the  gentle  streame,  the  which 

them  bare, 
Seem'd  foule  to  them,  and  bad  his  billowes 

spare 
To  wet    their  silken    feathers,   least    they 

might 
Soyle  their  fayre  plumes  with  water  not  so 

fay  re,  50 

And  marre  their  beauties  bright, 
That  shone  as  heavens  light. 
Against  tlieir  brydale  day,  which  was  not 

long: 
Sweete  Tliemmes,  runne  softly,  till  I  end 

my  song. 


Eftsoones    the  nymphes,  which  now  had 

flowers  their  till,  1 

Ran  all  in  haste  to  see  that  silver  brood, 
As  they  came  floating  on  the  christal  flood; 
Whom  when  they  sawe,  they  stood  amixed 

still. 
Their  wondring  eyes  to  fill. 
Them  seem'd  they  never  saw  a  sight  to 

fayre,  60 

Of  fowles  so   lovely,  that  they  suit  did 

deeme 
Them  heavenly  borne,  or  to  be  that  same 

|)ayre 
Which  through  the  skie  draw  Venus  silver 

teeme; 
For  sure  they  did  not  seeme 
To  be  begot  of  any  earthly  seede, 
But  rather  angels  or  of  angels  breeder 
Yet  were  they  bred  of  Somers-heat,  they 

say. 
In  sweetest  season,  when  each  flower  and 

weede 
The  earth  did  fresh  aray; 
So  fresh  they  seem'd  as  day,  to 

Even  as  their  brydale  day,  which  was  not 

long: 
Sweete  Themmes,  runne  softly,  till  I  end 

my  song. 

Then  forth  they  all  out  of  their  baskets 

drew 
Great  store  of  flowers,  the  honour  of  the 

field, 
That  to  the  sense  did  fragrant  odours  yeild, 
All  which  upon  those  goodly  birds  they 

threw. 
And  all  the  waves  did  strew, 
That   like   old  Peneus   waters    they   did 

seeme. 
When   downe  along  by  pleasant  Tempes 

shore, 
Scattred   with  flowres,  through  Thessaly 

they  streeme,  so 

That  they  appeare,  through  lillies  plenteous 

store. 
Like  a  brydes  chamber  flore. 
Two  of  those  nymphes,  meane  while,  two 

garlands  boimd 
Of   freshest  flowres  which  in   that  mead 

they  found. 
The  which  presenting  all  in  trim  array, 
Their  snowie  foreheads  therewithall  they 

crownd, 
Whil'st  one  did  sing  this  lay, 
Prejjar'd  against  that  day, 
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Against  their  brydale  day,  which  was  not 
long: 
Sweete  Themmes,  ruune  softly,  till  I  end 
my  song.  90 

*  Ye  gentle  birdes,  the  worlds  f  aire  omar 

meiit, 
And    heavens    gloric,   whom   this  happie 

hower 
Doth  leade  unto  your  lovers  blissf  uU  bower, 
Joy  may  you  have  and  gentle  hearts  con- 
tent 
Of  your  loves  coiiplement: 
And  let  faire  Venus,  that  is  Queene  of 

Love, 
With  her  heart-quelling  sonne  upon  you 

smile, 
Whose  smile,   they   say,   hath  vertue    to 

remove 
All  loves  dislike,  and  friendships  faultie 

g^ile 
For  ever  to  assoile.  100 

Let  endlesse  \)esLce  your  steadfast  hearts 

accord, 
And  blessed  plentie  wait  upon  your  bord; 
And   let  your  bed   with  pleasures  ohast 

abound, 
That  fruitfull  issue  may  to  you  afford, 
W*hich  may  your  foes  confound, 
And  make  your  joyes  redoiuid. 
Upon  your  brydale  day,  which  is  not  long: 
Sweete  Themmes,  run  softlie,  till  I  end 

my  song.' 

So  ended  she ;  and  all  the  rest  around 

To  her  redoubled  that  her  imdersong,      no 

Which  said,  their  bridale  daye  should  not 
be  long. 

And  gentle  Eccho  from  the  neighbour 
ground 

Their  accents  did  resound. 

So  forth  tliosc  joyous  birdes  did  passe  along, 

Adowne  the  lee,  that  to  them  murmurde 
low, 

As  he  would  speake,  but  that  he  lackt  a  tong, 

Yeat  did  by  signes  his  glad  affection  show, 

Making  his  streamc  run  slow. 

And  all  the  foule  which  in  his  flood  did 
dwell 

Gan  flock  about  these  twaine,  that  did  ex- 
cell  I30 

The  rest  so  far  as  Cynthia  doth  shend 

The  lesser  starres.   80  they,  enranged  well| 

Did  on  those  two  attend, 

And  their  best  service  lend, 


Against  their  wedding  day,  which  was  not 
lonff: 
Sweete  Themmes,  run  softly,  till  I  end 
my  song. 

At  length  they  all  to  mery  London  came, 
To  mery  London,  my  most  kyndly  nurse, 
That  to  me  gave  this  lifes  first  native  sourse; 
Though  from  another  place  I  take  my  name, 
An  house  of  aunoient  fame.  131 

There    when    they  came,  whereas    those 

brioky  towres, 
The  which  on  Thenunes  brode  aged  baoke 

doe  ryde. 
Where  now  the  studious  lawyers  have  their 

bowers, 
There  whvlome  wont  the  Templer  Knights 

to  byde. 
Till  they  decayd  through  pride: 
Next  whereunto  there  standes  a  stately 

place. 
Where  oft  I  gayned  g^iftes  and  goodly  grace 
Of  that  great  lord  which  therein  wont  to 

dwell. 
Whose   want    too  well    now    feeles    my 

freendles  case:  140 

But  ah  I  here  fits  not  well 
Olde  woes,  but  loves  to  tell, 
Against  the  bridale  daye,  which  is  not  long: 
Sweete  Tliemmes,  runne  softly,  till  I  end 

my  song. 

Yet  therein  now  doth  lodee  a  noble  peer, 
Great  Englands  glory  and  the  worlds  wide 

wonder. 
Whose  dreadfull  name  late  through  all 

Spaine  did  thunder, 
And  Hercules  two  pillors  standing  neere 
Did  make  to  quake  and  feare. 
Faire  branch  of  honor,  flower  of  ohefil- 

rie,  150 

That  fiUest  England  with  thy  trimnphea 

fame, 
Joy  have  thou  of  thy  noble  yiotorie. 
And  endlesse  happinesse  of  thine  owne 

name 
That  promiseth  the  same: 
That  through  thy  prowesse  and  Yiotorioa 

armes 
Thy  country  may  be  freed  from  foiraine 

harmes; 
And  great  Elisaet  glorious  name  may  ring 
Through  al  the  world,  fll'd  with  thy  wida 

alarmes, 
Which  some  braTe  Mnie  may  sing 
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To  ages  following,  s6o 

Upon  the  hrydale  day,  which  is  not  long: 
Sweete  Thcmmes,  runue  softly,  till  I  end 
uiy  song. 

From   those  high   towers  this    noble  lord 

issuing, 
Like  radiant  Hesper  when  his  golden  hayre 
In  th'  ocean  billowes  he  liath  Lathed  fayre, 
Descended  to  the  rivers  open  vewing, 
With  a  great  traine  ensuing. 
Above  the  rest  were  goodly  to  bee  seene 
Two   gentle   knights   of    lovely   face  and 

feature. 
Beseeming  well  the  bower  of  anie  queene,  i;o 


With  gifts  of  wit  and  ornaments  of  nttnze^ 

Fit  for  so  goodly  stature: 

That  like  the  twins  of  Jove  they  aeem'd  in 

sight. 
Which  decke  the  bauldrieke  of  the  heaTeu 

bright. 
They  two,  forth  pacing  to  the  rivers  side, 
Received    those   two    faire    brides,   their 

loves  delight, 
Wliich,  at  th'  appointed  tyde, 
Each  one  did  make  his  bryde, 
Against  their   br}'dale  day,   which  is  not 

long: 
Sweete  Themmes,  nmne  softly,  till  I  end 

my  song.  i8q 
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[The  first  of  these  sonnets  was  probably  no 
more  than  a  friendly  address,  not  meant  for 
publication.  The  others  were  contributed,  by 
way  of  compliment,  to  various  books  of  the 
time. 

I.  Appended  by  Harvey  to  * Foure  Letters, 
and  eertaine  Sonnets,  especially  touching  Rob- 
ert Greene,  and  other  parties  by  him  abused, 
etc.*  ir)92. 

II.  The  first  of  four  sonnets  prefixed  to 
*  Nennio,  or  A  Treatise  of  Nobility,  etc.  Writ- 
ten in  Italian  by  that  famous  Doctor  and 
worthy  Knight,  Sir  John  Baptista  Nenna  of 


Bari.  Done  into  English  by  William  JooHi 
Gent.'  1595. 

IIL  The  first  of  three  sonnets  prefixed  to  Um 
*  Historic  of  George  Castriot,  samamedSeaiider- 
beg.  King  of  Albanie :  Containing  his  fanooi 
actes,  etc.  Newly  translated  out  of  French istt 
English  by  Z.  I.  GJentleraan.'  1500. 

IV.  The  first  of  three  sonnets  and  a  ibiitais 
prefixed  to  *  The  Commonwealth  and  GoTen- 
ment  of  Venice.  Written  by  the  Cardinal!  Gas* 
par  Contareno,  and  translated  out  of  Italitt 
into  English  by  Lewes  Lewkenor,  EMidxe*' 
1599.] 


To  the  right  worship  fully  my  singular  goodfrend^ 
Master  Gabriell  Harvey j  Doctor  of  the  Lawes. 

Harvey,  the  happy  above  happiest  men 

I  read:  that,  sitting  like  a  looker-on 

Of  this    worldes   stage,  doest  note   with 

critique  pen 
The  sharpe  dislikes  of  each  condition: 
And,  as  one  carelesse  of  suspition, 
Ne  fawnest  for  the  favour  of  the  great; 
Ne  fearest  foolish  reprehension 
Of   faulty   men,   which   daunger   to  thee 

threat; 
But   freely   doest  of  what   thee  ILst  en- 
treat, 
Like  a  great  lord  of  peerelesse  liberty; 
Lifting    the  good    up    to   high    Honours 

seat. 
And  the  evill  damning  evermore  to  dy. 


For  life  and    death  is  in  thy  dooineful 

writing: 
So  thy  renowme  lives  ever  by  endightiiig. 

Dublin,  this  xviij.  of  Jnly,  1586. 

Tour  devoted  friend,  during  life, 

Edmund  Spenco. 

n 

Who  so  wil  seeke  by  right  deserts  t'  attaino 
Unto  the  type  of  true  nobility, 
And  not  by  painted  shewes,  fud  titles  vune 
Derived  farre  from  famous  aimcestrie, 
Behold  them  both  in  their  right  visnomy 
Here  tnil^  pourtray'd  as  they  ought  to  be, 
And  strivmg  both  for  termes  of  dignitie, 
To  be  advanced  highest  in  degree. 
And  when  thou  doost  with  equall  insiglit 
see 
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Xhe  ods  twixt  both,  of   both  then  deem 

aright, 
And  chiise  the  better  of  them  both  to  thee : 
£11 1  thanks  to  him  that  it  deserves  behight; 
To  Nenna   first,   that  first    this  worke 

created, 
And  next  to  Jones,  that  truelj  it  trans- 
lated. 

Ed.  Spenser. 


Ill 

Upon  the  Historie  of  George  Castriotj  alias 
Scanderbeg^  King  of  the  Epirots^  translated 
into  English . 

Wherefore  doth  vaine  Antiquitie  so  vaimt 
Her  ancient  moniunents  of  mightie  peeres, 
And  old    heriies,  which   their   world   did 

daunt 
With   their   great  deedes,   and  fild  their 

childrens  eares  ? 
Who,  rapt  with  wonder  of   their  famous 

praise, 
Admire  their  statues,  their  colossoes  great, 
Their  rich  triumphall  arcks  which  they  did 

raise. 
Their   huge  pyramids,  which  do    heaven 

threat. 
Lo  f  one,  whom  later  age  hath  brought  to 

light, 

Matchable  to  the  greatest  of  those  great: 


Great  both  by  name,  and  great  in  power 

and  might, 
And  meriting  a  meere  triumphant  seate. 
The  scourge  of  Turkes,  and  plague  of 

infidels, 
Thy  acts,  O  Soanderbeg,  this  volume  tels. 

Ed,  Spenser. 


IV 

The  antique  Babel,  empresse  of  the  East, 
Upreard  ner  buildinges  to  the  threatned 

skie: 
And  second  Babell,  tyrant  of  the  West, 
Her  ayry  towers  upraised  much  more  high. 
But,  with  the  weight  of  their  own  surque- 

dry. 
They  both  are  fallen,  that  all  the  earth  did 

feare. 
And  buried  now  in  their  own  ashes  ly; 
Yet  shewing  by  their  heapes    how  great 

they  were. 
But  in  their  place  doth  now  a  third  appeare, 
Fayre  Venice,  flower   of  the   last  worlds 

delight; 
And  next  to  them  in  beauty  draweth  neare, 
But  farre  exceedes  in  policie  of  right. 
Yet  not  so  fayre  her  buildinges  to  behold 
As  Lewkenors  stile,  that  hath  her  beau- 
tie  told. 

Edm.  Spenceb. 


APPENDIX 


I 

VERSES   FROM  THE    THEATRE  OF   1569 


[It  is  only  within  the  last  decade  that  the 
history  of  Van  der  Noot's  Theatre  has  been 
known  in  full.  Since  the  accounts  of  it  in  the 
various  standard  biojn*&phies  of  Spenser,  there- 
fore, are  more  or  less  mi8leadiu(>:,  it  may  be 
given  liere  in  some  detail.  The  facts  are  set 
forth  at  length  in  a  Flemish  monograph,  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp  in  18i)i>,  *  Leven  en  Werken 
van  Jonker  Jan  \  an  der  Noot,  door  Aug.  Ver- 
meylen.'  The  author  of  this  excellent  study  is 
not,  however,  to  be  held  responsible  for  all  the 
conclusions  that  are  set  down  here. 

In  \'l^^  there  was  published  in  London  a  small 
book  with  a  big  title,  which  ran :  *  A  Theatre, 
wherein  be  represented  as  wel  the  miseries  and 
calamities  that  follow  the  voluptuous  worldlings 
as  also  the  greate  joyes  and  piesures  which  tlie 
faithfuU  do  enjoy.  An  argument  both  pro- 
fitable and  delectable  to  all  that  sincerely  love 
the  Word  of  God.  Devised  by  S.  John  vander 
Noo<lt.'  The  dedication  bore  the  date  of  May 
25.  Its  author  was  a  Flemish  refugee,  — a 
wealthy  patrician  of  Antwerp,  who,  becoming 
disastrously  prominent  among  the  Calvinists  01 
his  native  city,  had  in  15<)7  fled  from  the  Spanish 
authorities  into  England.  There,  in  iriiiS,  he 
had  composed  a  bitter  pamphlet  against  Rome, 
which  he  had  put  forth,  first  in  Flemish,  ana 
then,  toward  the  close  of  that  year,  in  what  was 
t-o  <ill  the  more  cultivated  01  his  compatriots 
a  second  mother  tongue,  French.  Some  seven 
months  later,  desirous  probably  of  securing  the 
widest  possible  audience,  he  arranged  for  the 
translation  of  his  book  from  French  into  Eng- 
lish, a  tongue  of  which  he  had  no  literary  con- 
trol. The  title  given  above  is  that  of  this  third 
edition. 

The  kernel  of  the  book  was  poetry :  first,  a 
translation  by  ('Idment  Marot  of  one  of  Pe- 
trarch^s  ranzoni  C  Standomi  un  giomo  solo  alia 
fi nostra ')  under  the  title  of  *  Des  Visions  de  P^ 
trarque ' ;  second,  the  Sonoe  of  Joachim  Dii  Bel- 
lay,  with  the  omission  of  sonnets  vi,  viii,  xiii, 
and  xiv  ;  third,  four  sonnets  of  his  own  compo- 
sition (for  he  was  a  poet  of  distingruished  abil- 
ities) the  matter  of  which  was  drawn  from  the 
ApooaljTpse.  For  the  first  edition  of  his  book 
he  had  translated  the  French  of  Marot  and  Da 
Bellay  into  Flemish  ;  for  the  second,  he  had, 
of  course,  let  the  French  stand.  Of  his  own 
sonnets  lie  had  made  two  versions,  one  Flemish 
and  one  French.  Then  there  was  a  long  prose 
commentary  upon  these  various  *  visions,'  like- 
wise of  hia  own  composition  in  the  two  tongues. 


In  the  1560  volume  this  commentary  is  ^ren 
as  '  translated  out  of  French  into  Euglidie  bj 
Theodore  Roest.'    In  that  part  of  it  which  re 
f  ers  to  the  visions  of  Petrarch  we  re&d,  '  I  [by 
implication,  Roest]  have  out  of  the  Brabaiiti 
spoache  turned  them  into  the  Englishe  tongne;' 
in  that  part  which  refers  to  the  vidunsof  Da 
Bclla^v,    I  have  translated  them  out  of  Dnteh 
into  English  : '  concerning  the  translation  of  the 
Apocalypse  sonnets,  we  are  left  to  make  on 
own  inferences.     Comparison  of  texts,  howerer, 
shows  clearly  that  the  translator  ol  all  thb 
poetiy,  rendered  it,  as  the  prose  was  rendered, 
direct  from  the  French :  what  is  said  aboat 
'the  Brabants  speache  '  and  *  Dutch'  is  pure 
mystification.    Furthermore,  if  these  traulir 
tions  from  Du  Bellay  and  Petrarch  be  compared 
w;ith  *  The  Visicms  of  Bellay '  (p.  123)  and  'The 
Visions     of    Petrart-h,    formerly    translated' 
(p.  12S),  which  were  published  under  Spenser*! 
name  in  1591,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  latter 
are  not  indei>endent  renderings  of  the  tamb 
French  originals,  but  a  mere  literaij  reetst 
of  the  English  verses  of  11tC}9,    The  irregiilir 
stanzas  of  the  Petrarch  series  are  reduced  to 
formal  sonnets,  and  so  ^  are  the  blank  tvm 

{)oems  of  the  nellay  series.  Such  changes  tt 
tave  been  made  are  purely  with  a  view  to 
this  transformation.  Since  it  is  improbable 
that  even  in  youth  Spenser  should  thns  carefully 
have  made  over  the  work  of  another  man,  ■ 
mere  translator,  and  that,  baying  done  so,  hit 
recast  should  have  survived  to  be  pnblished 
years  later  in  his  name,  the  inference  seems  to 
be  clear  that  the  verses  in  the  Thtatrt  of  12MB 
are  his. 

By  way  of  counter-ai^rnment,  it  has  becB 
pointed  out  that,  whereas  the  tnuislation  of  1M9 
18  sound  and  accurate,  the  acknowledged  wotk 
of  Spenser  in  this  field  C  The  Ruins  of  Rome' 
and  the  four  sonnets  that  were  omitted  in  the 
Theatre^  but  rendered  in  the  later  *'  Visions  of 
Bellay ')  is  very  loose,  and  reveals  at  times  ex- 
ceedingly imperfect  acanaintance  with  French, 
acquaintance  so  imperiect  that  he  cannot  be 
thought  capable  of  the  excellent  Teraioni  in  the 
Theatre,  To  argue  thus,  however,  is  to  fbr||«t, 
among  other  things,  the  eonditions  under  which, 
in  l.Xil),  he  may  be  presumed  to  have  done  his 
w^ork.  For  the  prose  of  the  Theatre*  Van  der 
Noot  had  found  a  capable  translator  m  Roeit ; 
but,  he  being  apparently  no  veFsifier,  it  was 
necessary  to  find  some  one  else  for  the  poet^. 
If  this  assistant  knew  French  well,  no  much  tM 
better ;  if  he  did  not,  he  could  be  helped  bj  Ui 
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chief ;  in  any  case,  his  work  would  be  super- 
vised, to  secure  accuracy.  What  was  chiefly 
necessary  was  that  lie  shouhl  be  able  to  turn 
good  English  verse.  For  this  'job*  whoever 
had  charjje  of  the  book  employed  ISpenser,  then 
no  more  than  a  brij^ht  scliooiboy,  about  to  go 


up  to  the  university.  He  was  in  no  way  a  prin- 
cipal in  the  main  nndertakiug ;  when  the  vol- 
ume came  out,  therefore,  it  nowhere  gave  his 
name.  He  had  done  his  work  and  received  his 
pay  :^  there  was  no  need  to  acknowledge  his 
services.] 


EPIGRAMS 


Being  one  day  at  ray  window  all  alone, 
So  many  strange  things  hapiied  me  to  see, 
As  much  it  grieveth  nie  to  thinke  thereon. 
At  my  right  hande,  a  hin<le  appearde  to  me, 
So  faire  as  mought  the  greatest  god  delite : 
Two  epre  dogs  dyd  hir  pursue  in  chace, 
Of  "whiclie  the  one  was  black,  the  other  white. 
With  deadly  force,  so  in  their  cruell  race 
They  pinchte  the  haunches  of  this  gentle  beast, 
That  at  the  hist,  and  in  shorte  time,  I  spied. 
Under  a  rocke,  where  she  (al;is  !'  oj)prest. 
Fell  to  the  grounde,  and  there  untimely  dide. 
Cruell  death  vanquishing  so  noble  beautie 
Oft  makes  me  waile  so  harde  a  destinie. 

II 

After  at  sea  a  tall  ship  dyd  appere, 

Made  all  of  heben  anrl  white  ivorie  : 

The  sailes  of  goldc,  of  silke  the  tackle  were. 

Milde  was  the  wiude,  calme  seemed  the  sea  to 

be  : 
The  skie  echo  where  did  shew  full  bright  and 

faire. 
With  riche  treasures  this  gay  ship  fraighted 

w.as. 
But  sodaine  storme  did  so  turmoyle  the  aire, 
And  tombled  up  the  sea,  that  she,  alas  ! 
Strake  on  a  rocke  that  under  water  hiy. 
O  great  misfortune  !  O  great  grief e  I  I  say. 
Thus  in  one  moment  to  see  lost  and  drownde 
So  great  riches,  as  lyke  can  not  be  founde. 


Ill 

Then  heavenly  branches  did  I  see  arise, 
Out  of  a  fresh  and  lusty  laurell  tree 
Ainidde  the  yong  grene  wood.     Of  Paradise 
Some  noble  plant  I  thought  my  selfe  to  see, 
Sucho  store  of  birdes  therein  yshrouded  were, 
Chauntiuii:  in  shade  their  simdry  melodie. 
My  sprites  were  ravisht  with  these  pleasures 

there. 
While  on  this  laurell  fixed  was  mine  eye, 
The  skio  gan  every  where  to  overcast. 
And  darkned  was  the  welkin  all  aboute ; 
When  sodaine  flash  of  heavens  fire  outbrast, 
And  rent  this  royall  tree  quite  by  the  roote. 
Which  makes  mo  much  and  ever  to  complaine. 
For  DO  such  shadow  shal  be  had  againe. 

IV 

Within  this  wood,  out  of  the  rocke  did  rise 
A  «y)ring  of  water  mildely  romblyng  downe, 
Whereto  approched  not  in  any  wise 
The  homely  nhepherde,  nor  the  mder  clowne. 
But  many  Muses,  and  the  Nymphes  withallf 
That  sweetely  in  accorde  did  tone  their 


Unto  the  gentle  sounding  of  the  waters  fall : 
The  sight    wherof  dyd  make    my    heart    re- 

ioyce. 
But  while  1  toke  herein  my  chiefe  delight, 
I  sawe  (alas ! )  the  gaping  earth  devoure 
The  spring,  the  place,  and  all  clcane  out  of  sight. 
Whicne  yet  agreves  my  heart  even  to  this  houra. 


I  SAW  a  phcenix  in  the  wood  alone. 

With  purple  wings  and  crest  of  golden  hew; 

Straunge  birde  he  was ;  wherby  I  thought  anone, 

That  of  some  heavenlv  wight  I  had  the  vew : 

Untill  he  came  unto  the  broken  tree 

And  to  the  spring  that  late  devoured  was. 

What  say  I  more?    £che  thing  at  length  we 

see 
Doth  passe  away :  the  phcenix  there,  alas ! 
Spying  the  tree  destroyde,  the  water  dride, 
Himselfe    smote  with  his  beake,  as    in  dis- 

daine. 
And  so  forthwith  in  great  despite  he  dide. 
For  pitie  and  love  my  heart  yet  bumes  in  paine. 

VI 

At  la.st,  so  faire  a  ladie  did  I  spie, 
That  in  thinking  on  hir  I  bume  and  quake. 
On  herbes  and  noures  she  walked  pensively, 
Milde,  but  yet  love  she  proudely  did  forsake. 
White  seemed  hir  robes,  yet  woven  so  they 

were. 
As  snowe  and  golde  together  had  bene  wrought. 
Above  the  waste  a  darke    cloude    shrouded 

hir, 
A  stinging  serpent  by  the  heele  hir  caught ; 
Wherewith  she  languisht  as  the  gathered  floure ; 
And  well  assurde  sne  mounted  up  to  joy. 
Alas !  in  earth  so  nothing  doth  endure. 
But  bitter  grief  e,  that  dothe  our  hearts  anoy. 

VII 

Mt  song,  thns  now  in  thy  conclusions. 
Say  boldly  that  these  same  six  visions 
Do  yelde  unto  thy  lorde  a  sweete  request, 
Ere  it  be  long  within  the  earth  to  rest. 

SONETS 

I 

It  was  the  time  when  rest,  the  gift  of  gods, 
Sweetely  sliding  into  the  eyes  of  men, 
Doth  drowne  in  the  foreetfnlnesse  of  slepe 
The  carefnll  trayailes  ox  the  painef nil  day : 
Then  did  a  ghost  appears  before  mine  eyes 
On  that  great  riTSis  banks   that  mnnes  by 

A1WI 


*»  w'*^  proprs  nanis, 
isarsn  looks. 
« ^food  ht)  beholda 
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What  under  this  prreat  temple  is  containde, 
Loe  !  .ill  iH  nouffht  but  flyiu);  vauitie.* 
S)  I,  knowiu};  the  vorldes  unstedfustnesse, 
Sith  onolv  (Tod  sunnuuntes  the  force  of  tyme, 
lu  God  alone  do  stay  niy  confidence. 

II 

Os  hill,  a  frame  an  hundred  cubitus  hie 
1  snwe,  an  hundred  pillers  eke  al)out, 
All  of  fine  dianinut  dt^ckin^  the  front, 
And  fiLshiond  were  they  all  in  Dorike  wise. 
Of  bricke,  ne  yet  of  marble  was  tlie  wall, 
But  Hhinin^  chrLst-iill,  which  from  top  t<»  base 
Out  of  deepe  vaute  threw  forth  a  thousand  rayes 
Upon  an  hundred  Hteps  of  purest  fjrolde. 
(.Tolde  was  the  parg-et :  and  the  sielynj?  eke 
Did  Khine  all  scaly  with  tine  i;olden  plates. 
Tiie  lloor  was  jaspis,  and  of  emeraude. 

0  worldes  vainenesse !    A  sodein  earthquake, 

h>e  ! 
Shakint;  the  hill  even  from  the  bottome  deepe, 
Threwe  downe  this  building  to  the  lowest  stone. 

Ill 

Thkn  did  appeare  to  mo  a  sharped  spire 

Of  diaiuant,  trn  feete  eche  way  in  souare, 

Justly  ])roportionde  up  unto  his  height. 

So  iiie  as  nioup:ht  an  archer  re.iche  with  sight. 

l[l)on  the  top  therof  was  set  a  pot 

^Hidu  of  the  met  tall  that  we  honour  most. 

And  ill  this  golden  v«*ssell  couched  were 

The  ashes  of  a  niightiu  enipcTour. 

Ilpon  foun*  corners  of  the  base  there  lav, 

To  beare  the  frame,  fouro  great  lions  o?  golde  : 

A  woithi(?  tonibe  for  such  a  worthie  corps. 

Alas  I  nought  in  this  worhle  but  gricfe  endures. 

A  sodaino  tempest  from  the  heaven,  1  saw. 

With  iiashu  stroke  downe  this  noble  monument. 

IV 

1  SAvr  raisde  up  on  pillei-s  of  ivorie. 
Wh«*r«'of  the  l»ast's  wi-re  of  riclu'st  irolde. 
The  rliaj)f«TS  alabaster,  christan  frisrs. 
The  <IoubIi>  front  of  a  tiiumphall  arke. 
On  ♦'ch«'  sidt'  portraide  was  a  victorie. 
With  goldi-n  Mings  in  habits  of  a  nymph, 
And  set  on  hie  U]ion  triumphing  ehaiie 
The  auncicnt  gbirie  of  the  Homane  li»rd«'S. 
The  worke  did  shewc  it  selfe  n<it  wrought  by 

man, 
I?ut  rather  made  bv  his  owne  skilfull  hande 
That  foi-geth  thuiuier  daites  for  .Tove  his  sire. 
Let  me  no  more  see  faire  tbini;  mider  heaven, 
Sith  1  have  seene  So  faire  a  thing  as  this. 
With  sodaiiie  falling  broken  all  to  dust. 


Thkv  T  beheldo  the  faire  Dodtuii.'in  tre«». 
I'pon  seven   hilles   throw   forth   his  gladsome 

sha«b*. 
And  eon(|ner«*rs  bedecked  with  his  leaves 
Along  the  bankes  of  the  Italian  streame. 
Tlu-re  many  auncient  trojihees  were  erect, 
Many  a  siNiile,  and  niMuy  goodly  siirnes. 
To  sliewe  the  greatiie-sse  of  the  stat:-ly  race. 
That  erst  descended  fnmi  the  Tn»jan  bhaid. 
Kavisht  I  was  to  see  Si»  rare  a  thing. 


When  barbarons  villaines,  in  diiordred  heape. 
Ontni{^ed  the  hononr  of  these  noble  bovM. 
I  heurde  the  tronke  to  ^rone  under  the  wedgBb 
And  since  I  saw  the  roote  in  hie  disdaine 
Sende  forth  againe  a  twinne  of  forked  treei. 

VI 

I  8AW  the  birde  that  dares  beholde  the  snime. 
With  feeble  iiiglit  yenture  to  monnt  to  heareD: 
By  more  and  more  she  gan  totmst  hir  win^; 
Still  folowiiig  th*  example  of  hir  damme. 
I  saw  hir  rise,  and  vrith  a  laifrer  flight 
Surmount  the  toppes  even  of  the  hie«it  hill«f. 
And  pierce  the  cloudes,  and  with  hir  vir.g«  to 

reache 
Tlie  place  where  is  the  teniple  of  the  gods. 
There  was  slie  lost,  and  sodenly  I  saw 
Where  tombling  through  the  aire  in  kimpeof 

fire. 
All  flaming  downe  she  fell  upon  the  plaint. 
1  saw  hir  bodie  turned  fdl  to  dnst. 
And  saw  the  foule  that  shnnnes  the  cherbfoll 

light 
Out  of  hir  ashes  as  a  worme  arise. 

VII 

Then  all  astonned  with  this  nightly  ghost, 
I  sjiw  an  hideons  body  big^  and  strong : 
Long  was  his  beard,  and  side  did  hang  hisb^, 
A  grisly  forehed  and  Satnmelike  face. 
Leaning  against  the  belly  of  a  pot, 
He  shed  a  water,  whose  outgniUiing  streame 
Ban  flowing  all  along  the  creekie  shoare 
Where  once  tlie  Troyan  duke  with  Tnmci 

fought. 
And  at  his  f ecte  a  bitch  wolfe  did  give  sncke 
To  two  yoiig  babes.    In  his  right  hand  he  hare 
The  tree  of  peace,  in  left  ihe  conquering  palmc^ 
His  head  was  garnisht  with  the  laurel  buw. 
'I'hen  sodenly  the  pahne  and  olive  fell. 
And  faire  greene  hiurel  witherd  up  and  dids. 

VIII 

Hard  by  a  rivers  side,  a  wailing  niniphe. 
Folding    hir  annes  with    thousand    sighs  to 

heaven. 
Did  tune  hir  plaint  to  falling  rivers  sound, 
KtMiting  hir  faire  visage  and  golden  haire. 
*  Where  is  (quod  she)  this  whilome  honored 

face? 
YHiere  is  thy  glory  and  the  auncient  praise, 
Where  all  worldes  hap  was  reposed, 
When  erst  of  gf>ds  and  raan  I  worshipt  was? 
Alas !  sufRsde  it  not  that  civile  bate 
Made  me  the  spoile  and  bootie  of  the  world. 
But  this  new  Iiydra,  mete  to  be  assailde 
Kyen  by  an  hundred  such  as  HerculM, 
With  seven  springing  beds  of  monstrous  crimeii 
So  many  Nentes  and  Calignlaes 
Must  still  bring  forth  to  rule  this  croked  sbcie  V 

IX 

UrON  a  hill  I  saw  a  kindled  flame. 
Mounting  like  waves  with  triple  point  toheai^ 
Which  of  incense  of  precious  ceoer  tree 
With  balmelike  odor  did  perfume  the  aire. 
A  bird  all  white,  well  f etherd  on  hhr  wiagesi 
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Hereout  did  flie  up  to  the  throne  of  gods, 
Aud  singiug  with  most  plesaiit  melodie 
3he  climbed  up  to  heaven  in  the  smoke. 
Of  this  faire  fire  the  faire  dispersed  rayes 
Threw  forth  abrode  a  thousand  shining  leames ; 
"When  sodain  dropping  of  a  golden  shoure 
Gan  quench  the  glysteriug  flame.     O  grevous 

chaunge ! 
That  which  erstwhile  so  pleasaunt  scent  did 

yelde 
Of  sulphuie  now  did  breathe  corrupted  smel. 


I  SAW  a  fresh  spring  rise  out  of  a  rocke, 
Clere  as  christall  against  the  sunny  beames, 
The  bottome  yellow  like  the  shining  land, 
That  golden  ractol  drives  upon  the  plaine. 
It  seemed  that  arte  and  nature  strived  to  joyne 
There  in  one  place  all  pleasures  of  the  eye. 
There  was  to  heare  a  noise  alluring  slepe 
Of  many  accordes  more  swete  than  mermaids 

song. 
The  seates  and  benches  shone  as  ivorie  ; 
An  hundred  nymphes  sate  side  by  side  about ; 
When  from  iiie  hilles  a  naked  rout  of  faunes 
"With  hideous  cry  assembled  on  the  place. 
Which  with  their  feete  uncleane   the   water 

fouled, 
Threw  down  the  seats,  and  drove  the  nimphs  to 

flight. 

XI 

At  length,  even  at  the  time  when  Morpheus 
Most  truely  doth  appeare  unto  our  eves, 
Wearie  to  see  th'  inconstance  of  the  heavens, 
I  saw  the  great  Typhaeus  sister  come. 
Hir  head  full  bravely  with  a  morian  armed. 
In  majestic  she  seemde  to  matche  the  gods. 
And  on  the  shore,  harde  by  a  violent  strearae, 
She  raisde  a  trophee  over  aill  the  worlde. 
An  hundred  vanquisht  kings  gronde  at  hir  feete, 
Their  armes  in  shamef  ull  wise  bounde  at  their 

backes. 
"While  I  was  with  so  dreadfull  sight  afrayde, 
I  saw  the  heavens  warre  against  hir  tho; 
And  seing  hir  striken  fall  with  clap  of  thunder, 
>Vith  so  great  noyse  I  start  in  sodaine  wonder. 


I  HAW  an  ugly  beast  come  from  the  sea. 
That  seven  heads,  ten  crounes,  ten  homes  did 

beare, 
Having  theron  the  vile  blaspheming  name. 
The  cruell  leopard  she  resembled  much : 
Feete  of  a  beare,  a  lions  throte  she  had. 
The  mightie  Dragon  gave  to  hir  his  power. 
One  of  hir  heads  yet  there  I  did  espie. 
Still  freshly  bleeding  of  a  grievous  wonnde. 
One  cride  aloude.       What  one  is  like  (quod  he) 
This  honoured  Dragon,  or  may  him  withstande?' 
And  then  came  from  the  sea  a  savage  beast, 
W^ith  Dragons  speche,  and  shewde  his  force  by 

fire. 
With  wondrous  signes  to  make  all  wights  adore 
The  beast,  in  setting  of  hir  image  up. 


II 

I  SAW  a  woman  sitting  on  a  beast 
Before  mine  eyes,  of  orenge  colour  hew: 
Horrour  and  dreaidfull  name  of  blaspheniie 
Filde  hir  with  pride.    And  seven  heads  I  saw; 
Ten  homes  also  the  stately  beast  did  beare. 
She  seemde  with  glorie  of  the  scarlet  faire, 
And  with  fine  perle  and  golde  puft  up  in  heart. 
The  wine  of  hooredome  in  a  cup  she  bare. 
The  name  of  mysterie  writ  in  hir  face ; 
The  bloud  of  martyrs  dere  were  hir  delite. 
Most  fierce  and  fell  this  woman  seemde  to  me. 
An  angell  then  descending  downe  from  Heaven 
With  thondring  voice  cride  out  aloude,  and 

sayd, 
*  Now  for  a  truth  great  Babylon  is  fallen.* 

Ill 

Then  might  I  see  upon  a  white  horse  set 
The  faithfull  man  with  flaming  countenaunoe: 
His  head  did  shine  with  crounes  set  therupon ; 
The  Worde  of  God  made  him  a  noble  name. 
His  precious  robe  I  saw  embrued  with  bloud. 
Then  saw  I  from  the  heaven  on  horses  white, 
A  puissant  amiie  come  the  self  e  same  wav. 
Then  cried  a  shining  angell,  as  me  thought. 
That  birdes  from  aire  descending  downe  on 

eartJi 
Should  warre  upon  the  kings,  and  eate  their 

flesh. 
Then  did  I  see  the  beast  and  kings  also 
Joinyn^  their  force  to  slea  the  faithfull  man. 
But  this  fierce  hatefull  beast  and  all  hir  trains 
Is  pitilesse  throwne  downe  in  pit  of  fire. 

IV 

I  SAW  new  Earth,  new  Heaven,  sayde   Saint 

John. 
And  loe  I  the  sea  (quod  he)  is  now  no  more. 
The  holv  citie  of  the  Lorde  from  hye 
Descendeth,  garnisht  as  a  loved  spouse. 
A  voice  then  sayde,  *  Beholde  the  bright  abode 
Of  God  and  men.    For  he  shall  be  their  God, 
And  all  their  teares  he  shall  wipe  cleane  awav.* 
Hir  brightnesse  greater  was  than  can  be  f ounae. 
Square  was  this  citie,  and  twelve  gates  it  had. 
Eche  gate  was  of  an  orient  perfect  pearle, 
The  houses  golde,  the  pavement  precious  stone. 
A  lively  streame,  more  cleere  than  christaU  is, 
Kanne  through  the  mid,  sprong  from  trium- 
phant seat. 
There  growes  lifes  fmite  unto  the  Ghnrohef 
good. 

II 

THE  ORIGINAL  CONCLUSION  TO  BOOK  HI 
OF   THE  FAERY  QUEEN 

[The  following  stanzas  are  the  original  con- 
clusion to  Book  III  of  the  Faery  Qmun^  as  pub- 
lished in  1590.  When  Spenser  came  to  pnsn  on 
with  his  tale,  he  decideoi  that,  for  the  sake  of 
continuity,  the  reunion  of  Scuaamonr  and  Am- 
or et  had  better  be  postponed.  He  therefore 
substituted  the  three  stanzas  that  now  conclude 
the  book,  and  laid  hit  first  ending  by,  with  the 
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purpose.  piul»al»ly,  c»f  usini;  it  when  tlit*  lovers 
shoiiM  at  la-t  liehroii^'ht  tojjether.  'J'his  i-vi'iit 
falls  at  tin  <'l.»siMit'  jMiito  ix  of  liimk  IV.  Tlu*iv 
there  is  lioili  i-otiin  and  need  for  some  account 
of  the  nu'.ini*;.    It  is  more  than  likely  that  the 

{loetnieani  to  tit  hi^stan/asto  this  new  context, 
)ut,  with  lypieul  carelessness,  in  thu  end  left 
the  t;:ap  nntilli-d.J 

XI.IIl 

At  last  she  eami*  unto  the  place,  where*  late 
Shy  left  Sir  NMid^nsour  in  j^reat  distresse. 
Twixt  dohuir  and  d"«<pi«;ht  lialte  di.'sperate 
()f  his  lovt'S  sui-eiMir.  ot  his  owm-  n-tlresse, 
j\'\i\  of  th»'  h.jidi*'  iliitnnian.s  siiecesse  : 
Ther«i  on  th<-  colil  earth  him  now  thrown  she 

fornd. 
In  will'ull  .runi-h,  antl  d»*ad  heavinesse. 
And  to  him  « -ild;  win  s.«  \oiiM'S  knowen  sound 
boone  as  In*  h  -ard,  himself  he  reared  lit;ht  t'lom 

(;r«suud. 

XI  IV 

Tln*re  did  he  se«*.  thut  most  on  <«artli  him  joyd. 
His  d»'an"«t  In^»'.  i!n'  eoinfort  ot"  his  ilay«-«, 
\Vho«,»«  tti<>  \nu^  ahs"in'f  him  had  sore  amioyd. 
And  wr.iric*!  iiis  !!!'••  with  dull  d*  layes: 
Straight  he  upstnrti'd  from  tin-  loathtMi  lay  s. 
And  to  \i>'V  r.m  \\itli  hasty  e^ernesse. 
Like  as  a  d«Mr«'.  that  j^n-*  diiy  I'mhay^s 
In  the  i'ooli-  soilr,  aft«'r  l»»nvj  thirst iiit-^se. 
Which    he  in   chace   emliired   hath,  now*  ni^h 
hreathh  sm'. 

xi.v 

Iii«^htly  In*  i-lipt  Iht  twixt  hi-*  annfs  twaine, 
And  *-t'«'i:ihtl>  did  endiraci"  her  hody  hrij^ht, 
Ili-r  l»oii\.  l.it«-  th«'  prison  «.f  .sail  jiaine, 
N<iw  th.-  hw«.i  hni^r  of  !•«>•'  and  ii>-are  dt'lij^lit : 
I  Jut  oh*",  l.iii'-  lad\ .  oM-riomnn-n  (piij^ht 
Of  hii'^«"  ill*  ••?i.iii.  ilid  ii!  |»lfa-nri'  mi-it. 
And  in  <«••.  'i  *•• »  ••.  i'-hn-inl  iioiird  out  ln-r  spriirht  : 
\o  wold  ;ii'*     pakf.  n  i!»'.n  thlv  thiisL;  th«  y  feh. 
IJut    li'ni- 5  v.ii -II' I'ii-s  Htdclv.s  in  I'll-  emhiaei"- 
m  Mit  dw«"It. 

xr  VI 

Had   >'•   th'-m    s»-.-n",    y<'    wouhl    havf   surely 

ti,..'  ,1  •. 
Till!  •':.   \  1:  .•!  l"'n»''ha»  f  tin*  h"rmaphrodit«'. 
Wl'irh     ill  It      •   !i     Ii'iiiii  iw    «»f    whit.'    marhle 

w  !  I.-!  dif . 
And  in  i  •-  •   ••:'•.  1  rh  im".>-«1  to  Imm-  -xi:.  : 
>•! «»  ■  II   !  i!i  I-.'  !\\o.  .1'  jiowiu-  fM-.'irl'«  •  «juit»'. 
Tii.i.   I  iritiij!.  ii».  h  •)!••  •  »i\  \ '!!.:  tin  •;•  Mi  •;-■••. 
\\  .I-  iiiMi  h  •  jM;i..»«..tin«l  in  h»  r  i'«':i:l  •  sp:itr, 
Aiiil  t(i  li>  :  ^••Ifi*  of:  wi«.li!  iil\»- !i;iJ<}'iii»'«.»*  : 
In  \aiii--  -I'.'-  V.  i  Ir.  th  :;  laii-  n'onlil  l-i  hrr  yet 

\  I '. :  I 

'I'liMs  d.i.-  tlu  '••  1'.'.  -I-  w"*hswi-«*   eoi;nti-rva\h 
K  trli  it!  I'l  I't  |.r. .-  Iiifi-i  fniit  d.-p-ii!--. 
|{ij!  iiiiw  iin   •  •ni"  !i»":ii,*  t.i  t.iin:  aMil  la'»li'. 
All  wnMii    '..•<:%•  >>\  tii.'iv  jiini  nill  '.lylf. 
'I'Ipi.  f.<n-  I  will  :"'!!  ir -\«  i-it  i.-  \..im'..i-s  \;e. 
At  this  -.m.i-  larr  iWt «,  nd.  till  a  »:ew  dav: 


'   And  ye.  fain*  swayns.  after  youp lonu  tunuovle 
Now  cease  your  wurke,  and  at  3'uur  plca>utt 

play : 
Now  cease  your  wurke ;  tomorrow  is  an  hv'.} 

dny. 

Ill 

LETTERS    FROM    S PEN'S KR    TO    GABRIEL 

HARVhY 

[The  ftdlowinv:  letters  were  pri«tf»d  in  !"••'. 

with  others  from  Harvey  t«i  ,Si)«*HSer,  in  rwi-  iti- 

dependent  vohnnes,  eacli  bearin];  the  iniptii.t 

of    livnncman.     d'  'Throe  pmper  and  J^'.:•.\•' 

'   familiar    Letters:  lately  p:i.s>eti   lietwtne  lw«' 

;   I  niversiti'>  nu'u:  touchiii};  the  earthipi.tkn  in 

;   Ajirill  last,  and  our  Kn^^Hsli  refotinneil  v.r»-'fy- 

i   injr.'     «'_'»  *Two  othvr  very  commendaMe  Ia*:- 

t»rs.  (d"  these  same  mens  w  i  itinjr :  both  tuu«.!i::..: 

.    the  foresaid   artificiall  vi-rsifyinjr,  and  crrt..ia 

j    oth.-r  p.uticiilars.     More  lately  thdivend  r.r*-» 

the  PiintiT.*     The  first  <if  N>Mns»*rV  lett»'r<  .^p- 

j»i«ar»'«l  in  th»'  later  %(dnme ;  the  second,  t'-jr*-*!!-: 

w  ith  the  letter  of  Harvey  from 'which  an  extravt 

is  heri-  j^iven,  in  the  eailier.J 

T"  tin    11  'orshiftfuJi  hlx  r*Tfj  s'n'jnlar  Qoonfr''  n'i. 
Moi<ttr  fr.  y/.,  Filluw uf  Triuitit  Jflauiutii'h- 

:       Irititj* . 

I  (hmi*  Mastkk  O.  :  I  perceive  by  yonr  mi>rt 
curte(Mis  and  frendly  h'tters  vour  piod  v^ill  t*i 
he  no  h'sse  in  dee<l  than   1  alw;iyes  tsteen:(-d. 

I  In  ri-eompt  nee  wherof.  think,  I  beseech  yoa. 
that  I  wil  spare  ni-ither  speech,  nor  wr/tintf. 
nor  au;.!:ht  else,  whensjwvor  and  Mheifso-vrr 
i:ci>:isi(in  shal  he  offre<l  me:  yea,  1  will  n«'t  *t-iy 
till  ii  1m'  otfred.  bnt  will  soelie  it,  in  al  that  yo^- 
sil-ly  i  may.  And  that  you  may  perc»i\e  hnw 
n:i!('h  your  counsel  in  al  thin};s  pievai:*-tli  lo 
with  me.  and  how  altos^ither  1  am  rulnl  and 
ovi-r-rnled  thereby,  1  am  now  dctennin-il  t"- 
altiM"  miiu'owne  f«»rmer  purpose,  and  tii  -ill*- 
scrilii*  to  your  advizenu'nt :  beinK'notwithotaisd- 
ini;  r«'soIvi'd  stil  to  abide  ymir  farther  res.i!ii- 
tion.  My  1)1  incipal  doubts  are  these.  Fir*t.  I 
was  mindi-d  for  a  while  to  have  intennitt»'il  tl  - 
ntti-iiiiir  of  my  writinjjs;   b-aste  by  i»ver-nn:th 

■  (li  \  in;r  till  ir  noble  ear(>s.  1  should  ^father  a  ifii- 
tiiiip'  of  my  s»df.  or  else  seenie  rather  fi-r  •" 
{j:aii;i-  and  ••onnnoditie  to  d<»e  it.  f»ir  some  sw«  •••• 
n«'s-i'  that  I  have  idready  tasted.  Then  al^- 
Tiji'  si-»'m»'th  the  work  t<Mi  base  fur  his  exiell*-!:? 
lord>hip.  heiui;  made  in  honour  of  a  pii^:iT»- 
]>cr-ona;;i'  unknowne,  which  of  some  yl-wilhr« 
mii;ht  l-i*  upbraided,  not  to  beR(»  w«»rth:e  as  ye;: 
know  I"  shii  is;  or  the  matter  lM>t  so  weiirhti*' 
that  it  should  be  otfred  to  Si»  weif^'btie  a  p»r- 
s-iuaue;  or  the  like.  The selfe  former  title »tll 
lik«'fli  me  W(dl  vmuiffh,  and  your  fine  addi-  ?• 
tion  no  less<».  If  these  and  the  like  d«MibltS 
maye  hi"  id*  importannce  in  your  seemiiif;,  ti»  fra'S- 
trat'' any  part*' «)f  your  .id vice,  I  beseeche  ycm 
without  the  Icaste  selfe  love  of  your  own  pur- 
]»o-:i».  conncell  me  f«»r  the  beste:  and  the  r.iihfr 
dot-  it  faithfullye  and  carefully,  for  that,  in  all 

!   thinyrs,  I  attribute  so  niuche  to  your  judg>*meDT. 
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"that  I  am  evermore  content  to  adnihilate  mine 
«wne  determinations,  in  respecte  thereof.  And 
indeede,  for  your  selfe  to,  it  sitteth  with  you  40 
now  to  call  your  wits  and  senses  tog"ither  (which 
are  alwaies  at  call)  when  occasion  is  so  fairely 
offered  of  estimation  and  preferment.  For, 
whiles  the  yron  is  hote,  it  is  good  strikin|^  and 
minds  of  nobles  varie,  as  their  estates.  Verum 
nequid  durius. 

1  pray  you  bethinke  you  well  hereof,  good 
Maister  G.,  and  forthwith  write  me  those  two 
or  three  si)ecial  points  and  caveats  for  the  nonce, 
De  quibus  in  superioribus  illis  mellitissirnis  50 
longissimisque  litteris  tuis.  Your  desire  to 
heare  of  my  late  beeing  with  hir  Majestie 
muste  dye  in  it  selfe.  As  for  the  twoo  worthy 
grentlemen,  Master  Sidney  and  Master  Dyer, 
they  have  me,  I  thanke  them,  in  some  use 
of  familiarity :  of  whom  and  to  whome  what 
speache  pjisseth  foryoure  credite  and  estimation 
I  leave  your  selfe  to  conceive,  having  alwayes 
80  well  conceived  of  my  unfained  affection  and 
zeale  towardcs  you.^  And  nowe  thev  have  60 
proclaim<?d  in  tlieir  apettoTrayw  a  generall  surceas- 
ing and  silence  of  balde  rjrmers,  and  also  of  the 
verie  beste  to :  in  steade  whereof,  they  have,  by 
authoritie  of  tlieir  whole  senate,  prescribed  cer- 
taine  lawes  and  rules  of  quantities  of  English 
Billables  for  En«;Ii.sh  verse  :  having  had  thereof 
already  gn-at  practise  and  drawen  mee  to  their 
faction.  Newe  bookes  I  heare  of  none,  but  only 
of  one,  that  writing  a  certaine  booke  called  The 
Schoole  of  Abuse^  and  dedicating  it  to  Maister  70 
Sidney,  was  for  hys  labor  scorned  :  if  at  leaste 
it  be  in  the  good n esse  of  that  nature  to  scorne. 
Suche  follie  is  it,  not  toregarde  aforehande  the 
inclination  and  qualitie  oiF  him  to  wliome  wee 
dedicate  oure  bookes.  Suche  miglite  I  happily 
incurre,  entituling  My  Slomber^  and  the  otlier 
pamphlets,  imto  his  honor.  I  meant  them  rather 
U)  Maistor  Dyer.  \h\t  I  am,  of  late,  more  in 
love  wyth  my  Etiglislie  versifying  than  with 
ryming:  whyche  I  should  have  done  long  since, 
if  I  would  then  have  followed  your  coun-  81 
cell.  Sed  tp  solum  jam  turn  suspicabar  cum  As- 
chamosapfre:  nuncaulam  video ajregios alere  Tpoe- 
tas  Amjhcos.  Maister  E.  K.  hartily  desiretn  to 
be  commended  unto  your  worshippe  :  of  whome 
■what  accomi)te  he  inaketh,  youre  selfe  shall 
hereafter  perceive  by  hys  payuef uU  and  dutif ull 
verses  of  your  selfe. 

Thus  muche  wjls  written  at  Westminster  yes- 
ternight :  but  comming  this  morning,  beeying 
the  sixteenth  of  October,  to  Mystresse  Kerlces, 
to  have  it  delivered  to  the  carrier,  I  re-  9a 
ceyved  youre  letter,  sente  me  the  laste  weeke: 
whereby  I  perceive  you  otherwhiles  continue 
your  old  exorcise  of  versifying  in  English: 
whych  glorie  I  had  now  thought  shoulde  have 
bene  onely  ours  heere  at  London  and  the 
court. 

Truste  me,  your  verses  I  like  passingly  well, 
and  envye  your  hidden  paines  in  this  kinde,  or 
rather  maligne  and  grudge  at  your  selfe,  tnat 
woulde  not  once  imparte  so  muche  to  me.  But 
once  or  twice,  you  make  a  breache  in  Mais-  103 
ter   Drants  rules:  quod  tamen   condonabimus 


tanto  po'etoB^  tu(eque  ipsius  maxima  in  his  rebus 
autoritati.  You  shall  see.  when  we  meete  in 
London,  (whiche  when  it  snail  be,  certifye  us,) 
howo  fast  1  have  followed  after  you  in  that 
course :  beware,  leaste  in  time  1  overt4ike  you. 
Veruntamen  te  solum  sequar,  {ut  soepenumero 
sum  professus^)  nunquam  sane  assequar,  dum 
vivam.  And  nowe  requite  I  you  with  the  like, 
not  with  the  verye  beste,  but  with  the  113 
verye  shortest,  namely  with  a  few  lambickes,  I 
dare  warrant,  they  be  precisely  perfect  for  the 
f  eete  (as  you  can  easily  judge)  and  varie  not  one 
inch  from  the  rule.  I  will  imparte  yours  to 
Maister  Sidney  and  Maister  Dyer,  at  my  nexte 
going  to  the  courte.  1  praye  you,  keepe  mine 
close  to  your  selfe,  or  your  verie  entire  f riendes, 
Maister  Preston,  Maister  Still,  and  the  reste.  1 2 1 

lambicum  Trimetrum. 

Unhappie  Verse,  the  witnesse  of  my  unhappie 

state, 
Make  thy  selfe  fluttring  wings  of  thy  fast 

flying 
Thought,  and  fly  forth  unto  my  love,  wheis 

soever  she  be : 

Whether  lying  reastlesse  in  heavy  bedde,  or 
else 

Sitting  so  cheerelesse  at  the  cheerfuU  boordOv 
or  else 

Plajring  alone  oarelesse  on  hir  heavenlie  vir- 
ginals. 

If  in  bed,  tell  hir,  that  my  eyes  can' take  no 

reste : 
If  at  boorde,  tell  hir,  that  my  month  can  eate 

no  meate : 
If  at  hir  virginals,  tel  hir,  I  can  heare  no 

mirth.  130 

Asked  why?  say:  Waking   love  snffereth  no 

sleepe : 
Say,  that  raging  love  dothe  appall  the  weake 

stomacke : 
Say,  that  lamenting  love  marreth  tlie  musi- 

call. 

Tell  hir,  that  hir  pleasures  were  wonte  to  lull 

me  asleepe : 
Tell  hir,  that  hir  beantie  was  wonte  to  feede 

mine  eyes  : 
Tell  hir,  that  hir  sweete  tongue  was  wonte  to 

make  me  mirth. 

Nowe  doe  I  nightly  waste,  wanting  my  kindely 
reste: 
Nowe  doe  I  dayly  starve,  wanting  my  lively 

foode: 
Nowe  doe  I  alwayes  dye,  wanting  thy  timely 
mirth. 

And  if  I  waste,  who  will  bewaile  my  heavy 
channce  ?  140 

And  if  I  starve,  who  will  record  my  oorsed 
end? 

And  if  I  dye,  who  will  saye :  Tfds  was  Im- 
merito  f 


i  thoneht  onoB  agajuB  here  to  huTa  mada  an 
ende,  wiUi  u  heortiij  Vale.,  uf  tbe  best  taxliioD : 
but  loB  1  an  ylfavonred  luyauhaQncB.  My  lost 
fmewelli  «]iereof  I  made  Ereat  nacompt,  nad 
muche  marTelled  Ton  fthouliie  makeiiniu«Dtion 
thereof,  I  sra  nowe  tolde,  (in  the  Dival'. 


uu   negliffDuoe  guilo  tot- 

SDtt«ii,  but  shoulde  nove  utidaubtedlf  hare  <s<> 
eeneseat.  -whether  1  hnJde  cuiiie  ur  no.  Seine 
it  can  DOW  be  no  otherwise,  1  prxy  yon  tak«  all 
togitbet,vytli  all  their  faultes :  uud  doku  1  hope 
you  will  vutiehsafe  mee  an  HoBweare  of  tta 
larsnt  size,  or  else  I  tell  ;au  true,  yon  ahall  bee 
Terye  deepe  in  my  debte :  notwylliBlatidjrng  thya 
other  Bweete,  but  ahorte  letter,  and  fine,  but 
fewe  veraes.  Bat  I  woulde  rather  1  miKht  yet 
BBS  yonre  owno  pood  aelfe,  and  receiTo  a  re- 
ciprocull  farewell  from  your  onrne  aweete  i(a 
mouth. 

Ad  omaiiiiimum  tiiruni,  mu/f  r>  i'anr(/iu  nomr'niftiu 
clarisiimum,  G.  11..  Immtnto  sui,  mux  in  Gal- 
tias  nocigaluTi,  fcit»j.i.v. 

Sic  malna  ej^-egiuro,  Hie  non  ininiiena  amieam, 
SJcquB  novuB  veterem  jubet  ipse  poSta  pu6tani 
^ialvere,  ac  oielo  poet  SMulu  miilta  ■«cuiido. 
Jam  redueem,  eaUo  luaee  quam  nunc  ipse  se- 

Utier.     Eflce  deua,  (modo  ait  deoa  ille,  reniinm 
Qui  loeet  in  sceluB,  at  juratus  perdat  aniores) 
Eece  deua  mihi  clara  dedil  modo  eiKna  mariaiu, 
Et  soa  Tetieero  lenis  parat  eqiiora  lienoj 
Mox  anlcanda;  anna  etiara  pater  ^AoUa  iraa  17a 
Ponit,  et  iogentts  animus  Aquilonis  — 
Cunct^  Ti^  sio  apta  meii :  ego  solus  ineptas. 
Nam  niihi  neaoio  quo  mens  laucia  mlnere,  do- 

Flactuat  asoipiti  pels^,  dam  narita  proram 
Invslidam  ralidos  rapit  hue  Amor,  et  rapi  t  illuc, 
Cnntiliia  Rati«  nelioribua  uia,  decuHjue 
Immortale  levl  didema  Cnpidinia  area. 
Angimnr  hoe  dnbio,  at  portn  Texamar  in  ipso. 
Ma^e  pharetrati  nniie  tn  cnnteniptor  Atnoria, 
(Id  tibi  Dij  noineu  precar  hand  impane  remit- 

Boa  nodos  enolte,  et  erii  mihi  magaas  Apollo. 
Spiritns  ad  Bmnmoa,  Bcio,  te  {renepuiua  bonorei 
Exatimutat,  majusque  dooet  spirare  pofitam, 
Qnain  levia  est  Amor,  et  tamen  baud  ]a>i«  eit 

£rgo  nihil  land!  repntaa  mquale  perenni, 
Prieqae  sacToeaaeta  oplendori!!  iningine  ttuiti. 
Cnleia.  quis  -vecora,  nti  numiiia.  Tulgua  adorat, 
Prmdis,  nroidtiafi,  nrbana  pecnlia,  nammoa. 
Qaiequa    plaeent    ocolis,   forioaa,    epeetaoula, 

Conculcare  aole*,  ut  humum,  et  Indibria  aenaos. 
Digiia  niea  certe  Harvejo  aententia,  di|:na  iji 
Oratore  nmplo,  et  ^neroau  pectore,  qaam  non 

Stoioa  fotniidef       *       *       '    "'' 

Saneire  tetemi 

idem. 

Dioitnr  etfsti  proles  faeunda  LsDrtv. 
Qnamlibel  iirnoti  jaetnta  ppr  iw|aora  cnli, 

'  -    lun  emi.1  cnrjcito  poiita, 
BchrfDiuaDi  cuiijugw,  octn* 


Ca^lestea,  DiiBmqne  Uiorv*  (prvTii 

Tlludia : 


TanluuiB 


t  muliar,  1 


Fnaque  aubuuilirata  ■iiUuiduria  tnwitln*  tn^ 
PrHiqne  illo  nieritia  famiini  wiminr  uno. 
Cntvra,  quai  vetora,  uii  niiniinn.  Wcwtiti 
Pn^ia,  BiuiciliaB,  aroiDDta,  pwruUa.  aiuua__ 

Qnimiirrlli'fintnfillii,  f  ni  miia,  tpartanita  nt 


Qaxqfle  plao 

Nm  tu  erande 
Ontnia  et  in  patvia  ' 
Ssepf  aupiercltijs  pkli 
Ludit  Ariittippnin  ra> 

Mitiu  pi  '  ^ 


i,  qiiMjne  anribiB,  ■ 


„,lW 


Ludit  Ari»i:i-.T.-i=.  h;.  .  ... 

Qno«la«aM :.    ■ 

Deniquo  lam  il"    i  -  i^    i- 

Iiiwguice  vuii-i..  i-.,,_;iH.|i 

Desitwre  inBilims  iliscit.  \xiiy:nnnf 

Stoltitin  laudem  ijonnlt,     r.iter  Ei 

Dictus  in  innnniena  aapivu* :  lauilaiur 


Ni  tlvltirt  Telia,  Ae  (talturnTii  aiiiaU  plata. 
Tutaied  in  media  ■upnrcDl  via  cmsil*,  aaia^ 
Nee  reliquis  niniintn  tiitt  ctiwi^ia**  •Uni, 
Nee  BHpuisee  nimia,  a)>|nmteni  dlioia  Udn: 


^*ec8Bro  doraiDam 


Si  aapia,  obUtum,  (Cani<  en.  PabricJiMn 
Linque  viria  miaerii   mlaeranita    wpluUBlCi 

qnnndam 
Grande  tui  declu  ij,  ikmIH  Kt>d  ilr^eevf  xi  '■* 
Nac  BGctare  nimia.  -Rm  nlraqiMi  FTimtM  fl"" 
Huo  benx  qui  eallet,  <■■  i|a)a  Mauni  lue  kn 


aapiuDtoni  \\ta»  Swral?  «l 
e  :  jiiHliw  (artt  altera  :  et  ■ 


cnllet 
Serlhe,  nel  intitn 
Vu  facit  nna  plo 
EgrpBio  winlata 
Omiie  tulit 
l>ij  mlhl  di 

Utilu 


IK]  mlhl,  Iquippa  Dija  miiilriJU  !«•«)■■  I>- 

Ni  nimia  inTidaant  morlalllnu  am*  Inalk 
Dalee  aimnl  tribuicae  qoruit.  dmal  villa :  tvU 
Sed  foTtolia  tno oat :  parllar  qanjtn  util*,f>»- 

I>nltie  cIhI  ad  plaeitnm ;  mm«  tuia  ndan  Ball 
"        —  .  p«  Inluiiipiia  Z*anm 
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Nobile  cai  furtum  quserenti  defuit  orbis. 
Namque  sinu  pudet  in  patrio,  tenebrisquepuden- 

dis, 
Non  niniis  ingenio  juvenem  infcelice  virentes 
Ofiicijs  fnistra  deperdere  vilibus  annos, 
Frugibus  et  vacuas  speratis  cemere  spicas. 
[bimus  ergo  statim,  (quis  eunti  f  austa  precetur  ?) 
Et  pede  clivosas  fesso  calcabimus  Alpes.        261 
Quis  dabit  interea,  conditas  rore  Britanno, 
C^ais  tibi  iitterulas  ?  quis  carmeD  amore  pe tal- 
cum? 
Mnsa  sub  Oebalij  desueta  cacumine  montiSf 
Flebit  iuexhausto  tarn  longa  silentia  planctu, 
Lngebitque  saeroiu  lacrymis  Uelicona  tacen- 

tern. 
Harveinsque  bonus,  (chanis  licet  omnibus  idem. 
Idque  suo  merito,  prope  suavior  omnibus  unus) 
Augelus  et  Gabriel,  (quamvis  comitatus  amicis 
Imiumeris,  geniQmque  choro  stipatus  amseno) 
hnmerito  tanien  unum  absentem  ssepe  requiret, 
Optabitque,  Utinam  mens  hie  Edmundus  ades- 
set,  27a 

Qui  nova  scripsisset,  nee  amores  conticuisset, 
Ipse  suos,  et  snspe  anirao  verbisque  benis^nis 
Fausta  precaretur :  Deus  ilium  aliquanoo  redn- 
cat.  <&c. 

Plura  vellem  per  Charites,  sed  non  licet  per 
Blusas. 

Vale,  Vale  plurimum,  Mi  amabilissime  Har- 
reie,  meo  corui,  meorum  omnium  longe  charia- 
lime. 

I  was  minded  also  to  have  sent  yon  some  Eng- 
lish verses,  or  rymes,  for  a  farewell ;  but,  by  282 
my  troth,  I  have  no  spare  time  in  the  world  to 
:hiiike  on  such  toyea,  that,  you  knowe,  will  de- 
naund  a  freer  head  than  mine  is  presently.  I 
t)eseeche  you  by  all  your  curtesies  and  graces, 
let  me  be  answered  ere  I  goe ;  which  will  be  (I 
lope,  I  feare,  I  thinke)  the  next  weeke,  if  I  can 
[)e  dispatched  of  my  Lorde.  I  goe  thither,  as 
lent  by  him,  and  maintained  most  what  of  290 
lim :  and  there  am  to  employ  my  time,  my  body, 
ny  minde,  to  his  Honours  service.  Thus,  with 
nany  auperhartie  commendations  and  recom- 
nendations  to  your  selfe,  and  all  my  friendes 
!vith  you,  I  ende  my  last  farewell,  not  thinking 
my  more  to  write  unto  you  before  I  goe :  ana 
/vithall  committing  to  your  faithfull  credence 
;he  etemall  memorie  of  our  everlasting  friend- 
ihip,  the  inviolable  memorie  of  our  unspotted 
■riendshippo,  the  sacred  memorie  of  our  300 
rowed  friiMulship :  which  I  beseech  vou  continue 
¥ith  usuall  writings,  <is  you  may,  ana  of  all  things 
et  me  heare  some  newes  from  you:  as  gentle 
blaster  Sidney,  I  thanke  his  good  worship,  hath 
■equired  of  me,  and  so  promised  to  doe  againe. 
Jui  monet,  ut  facias,  quod  jam  fads ^  you  knowe 
he  rest.  You  may  alwayes  send  them  most 
af  ely  to  me  by  Mistresse  Kerke,  and  by  none 
►ther.  So  once  againe,  and  yet  once  more, 
arewell  moat  hartily,  mine  owne  good  Maa^  310 
er  H.,  and  love  me,  as  I  love  von,  and  thinke 
ipon  poore  Im  merito,  as  he  thinketh  nppon  yon. 

Leycester  House,  this  5  [16  ?]  of  October, 
.579. 


Per  mare,  per  terras, 
Vivus  mortuusque, 
Tuus  Immerito, 


To  my  long  approoved  and  singular  goodfrende, 

Master  G,  H. 

Good  Master  H.  :  I  doubt  not  but  yon  have 
some  great  important  matter  in  hande,  which 
al  this  while  restraineth  your  penne,  and  wonted 
readinesse  in  provoking  me  unto  that  wherein 
your  selfe  nowe  faulte.  If  there  bee  any  such 
thing  in  hatching,  I  pray  you  hartily,  lette  us 
knowe,  before  al  the  worlde  see  it.  But  if 
happly  you  dwell  altogither  in  Justinians  courte, 
and  give  your  selfe  to  be  devoured  of  secreate 
studies,  as  of  all  likelyhood  you  doe,  vet  at  10 
least  imparte  some  your  olde  or  newe,  Latine  or 
Englishe,  eloquent  and  gallant  poesies  to  us,  from 
whose  eyes,  you  sa^e,  you  keej^e  in  a  manner 
nothing  hidden.  Little  newes  is  here  stirred: 
but  that  olde  greate  matter  stiU  depending. 
His  Honoure  never  better.  I  thinke  the  earth- 
quake was  also  there  wyth  you  (which  I  would 
gladly  learne)  as  it  was  here  with  us ;  over- 
throwing divers  old  buildings  and  peeces  of 
churches.  Sure  yerye  straunge  to  be  nearde  20 
of  in  these  countries,  and  yet  I  neare  some  saye  (I 
knowe  not  howe  truel^)  that  they  have  knowne 
the  like  before  in  their  dayes.  Sed  quid  vobis 
videtur  magnis  philosophis  f  I  like  your  late 
Englishe  hexameters  so  exceedinp^ly  well,^  that 
I  tuao  enure  mv  i>enne  sometime  in  that  kinde : 
whycbe  I  fynd,  indeede,  as  I  have  heard  you 
often  def  ende  in  worde,  neither  so  harde,  nor  so 
harshe,  that  it  will  easily  and  f  airely  yeelde  it 
selfe  to  oure  moother  tongue.  For  the  onely  30 
or  chief  est  hardnesse,  whych  seemeth,  is  in  the 
acoente :  whyohe  sometime  gapeth ,  and  as  it  were 
^awneth  ilfavouredl^,  commmg  shorte  of  that 
it  should,  and  sometime  exceeding  the  measure 
of  the  number :  as  in  carpenter,  the  middle  Bil- 
lable being  used  shorte  in  speache.  when  it 
shall  be  read  long  in  verse,  seemeth  like  a  lame 
gosling,  that  draweth  one  legge  after  hir :  and 
neaven,  beeing  used  shorte  as  one  Billable,  when 
it  is  in  verse,  stretched  out  with  a  diastole,  40 
is  like  a  lame  dogge  that  holdes  up  one  legge. 
But  it  is  to  be  wonne  with  cnstome,  and  rough 
words  must  be  subdued  with  use.  For  why,  a 
Gods  name,  mav  not  we,  as  else  the  Greekes, 
have  the  kingdome  of  oure  owne  language, 
and  measure  our  accentes  by  the  sounde,  reserv- 
ing the  quantitie  to  the  verse  ?  Loe  I  here  I  let 
^ou  see  my  olde  use  of  toying  in  rymes,  turned 
into  your  artificial  straightnesse  of  verse  by 
this  tetrasticon,  I  beseech  yon  tell  me  your  y> 
fancie,  without  paroialitie. 

See  yee  the  blindef oulded  liretie  god, that  feath- 
ered archer^ 
Of  lovers  miseries  which  maketh  his  Uocdia 
game? 
Wote  ye  why  his  moother  with  a  Teale  hath, 
coover^  his  face  ? 
Trust  me,  least  he  my  loore  happely  chamioa 
to  benolde. 
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Seeme  th*»y  comparable  to  those  two  Tirhich  I 
truTisi.'iti:*!  yiiu  f.x  tt-m fit/re  in  1i<;rl,  the  last  time 
we  lay  toj;it.liL"r  in  \Vt:st  mi  lister'/ 

That  wliicli  I  «;it",  did  I  joy,  and  that  which  I 

Ah  for  rhonu  ni.'ti>y  goodly  matters  leaft  I  for 
others.  60 

I  wonld  hart.ily  wish,  you  would  either  send 
mo  th."  ruh's  .-ind  pr*;Cfpt8  of  arte  which  yon  o}>- 
Hi'.r\'*i  in  (]  11:1  lit itif^,  or  (?Uo  folluwe  mine,  tliat 
Mast<*r  Philip  >>idn«'y  gave  me,  being  the  very 
hunui  whif-h  Miistcr  I)rant  devised,  but  enhirged 
with  M;wlMr  I*'idn«-ys  own  judgement,  and  ang- 
intrnt^jd  with  my  observations,  tliat  we  might 
botli  aceordc  and  agroe  in  one:  leaste  we  over- 
thrown on«'  ni\  olluT,  and  be  overthrown  of  the 
rest.  Trustee  nn",  yoii  will  hardly beli:<jve  what  70 

tfri>ate  grM)d  liking  anrl  estimation  Maister  Dyer 
lad  of  yonr  Saft/rirall  Verses^  and  I,  since  the 
vicwe  there<if,  having  before  of  my  selfe  li<ld 
Kpeciall  liking  of  Englishe  versifying,  am  even 
nowe  abonte  tii  give  you  some  token,  what  and 
liowe  well  therein  I  am  able  to  doe:  for,  to  tell 
vou  trueth,  I  minde  shortely,  at  convenient 
h'vsure,  tri  settM  forth  a  book e  in  this  kinde, 
wliyclie  I  entitle  JCpithalamion  Thatnesis^ 
whyche  booke  1  dare  undertake  wil  bo  very  80 
pnjfitable  for  the  knowledge,  and  rare  for  the 
invention  and  manner  of  handling.  For  in  set- 
ting forth  thf  marriage  of  the  Thames,  I  shewe 
his  iii'Kt  beginning,  and  offspring,  and  all  the 
(onntrey  that  he  passeth  thorough,  and  also 
dcKcribu  all  the  rivers  throughout  Englande, 
whyehe  came  to  this  wed<ling,  and  their  righte 
names,  and  right  passage,  &c.  A  worke,  beleeve 
mc,  of  much  labour :  wherein,  notwithstanding, 
blaster  Ilolinshed  hatli  muche  furthered  and  90 
advantaged  nie,  who  therein  hath  bestowed 
singular  paines,  in  searching  cute  their  firste 
heades  and  sourses.  and  also  in  tracing  and 
dogging  oute  all  their  course,  til  they  fall  into 
the  sea. 

O  TitP^  siquid  pqo^ 
Ecquid  erit  prttij  f 

But  of  tliat  more  hereafter.  Nowe,  my 
Dream  PS  and  Diniuj  Pf///rawp  being  fully  fin-  99 
Lshed  (as  I  partelye  signified  in  my  laste  letters) 
and  present  lye  to  bee  imprinted,  I  wil  in  hande 
forthwith  with  my  Faery  (^ueene^  whyche  I 
praye  you  hartilv  send  me  with  al  expedition, 
and  your  frendly  letters,  and  long  ezi)ected 
hidgemeiit  wythal,  whyche  let  not  be  shorte, 
but  in  all  pointes  suche  as  ^'ou  ordinarilye  use 
and  I  <»xtraordinarily  desire.  Multum  vale, 
]Wxtmitisier.  Quarto  Xonas  Aprilis^  1580. 
Srti^  amabo  te,  inptuh  Comilum  tihi  se  ex  arjimo 
commcndat  jtluri mum :  jamtlin  mirata^te  nihil  no 
ati  I  it  eras  sna\  resporisi  t/cr/iW.  I'lWr,  quaso^ 
nr  If/  tibi  rapifale  sit:  mihi  certe  qnidem  erity 
nequetihi  hrrrip  impune.^  ut  opinor.  Iterujti  vale^ 
et  guam  vi^tssape. 

Yours  alwayes  to  commannde, 

Immexuto. 


I 


Posiscripte. 


I  take  best  my  Drfames  shonlde  come  fortli 

alone,  being  gruwen  by  raeanes  of  tlie  Glotu 

(running  continnallv  in  maner  of  a  paraphraie) 

f  ull  {IS  great  as  my  Ca/«m/ar.  Therinoesome  12a 

tilings  excellently,  and    many  things  wittilj, 

discourseil  of  E.  K.  and  the  pictures  so  nagft- 

larly  set  forth  and  pnitntyed,  as  if  Michael  An- 

gelo  were  there,  he  could  (1  think)  nor  amende 

the  beste,  nor  reprehende  the  worst.    I  kncv^ 

you  woulde  lyke  them  passin|^  wd.    Of  mj 

I  Stemmata  Dudltiana.  and  especially  of  the  iim- 

I   dry  apostrophes  therein,  adctressed  yea  knove 

I   to  whome,  miiKte  more  advisement  be  had,  114 

I   than  so  lightly  t<t  sende  tliem  abroade :  howbrit. 

trust  me  (though  I  doe  never  very  well^)  yet 

in  my  owne  faiicie,  I  never  dyd  better:  T  trw 

tamen  te  sequor  solum :  nunquam  vera  atsequar. 


Extract  from  Harvey  ^8  Beply. 

But  ever  and  ever,  me  tlunkes  your  giwit 
C'atoes  Ecquid  erit  pretij\  and  our  little  Catocs 
Hes  age  quce  prosunt,  make  snche  a  buzzing  uid 
ringing  in  my  head,  that  I  have  little  joy  to  an- 
imate and  encourage  either  you  or  him  [his 
small  brother]  to  goe  forward,  unlesse  ye  mipit 
make  ac(fount  of  some  certaine  ordinane  wagn, 
or  at  the  leastwise  have  your  meate  and  drinke 
for  your  dayes  workes.  As  for  my  selfe,  how- 
soever I  have  toye<l  and  trifled  heretofore,  I  10 
am  now  taught,  and  I  tmst  I  shall  shortly  leane 
(no  remedie,  I  must  of  meere  necessitie  give  yna 
over  in  the  playne  fiehle)  to  employ  my  travayle 
and  tyme  wholly  or  chicfely  on  those  stndiu 
and  practizes  that  carrie,  as  they  saye,  nieate  ia 
their  mouth,  having  evermore  their  eye  uppon 
the  title  De  pane  lucrando^  and  their  hand  upon 
their  halfpenny.  For,  I  pray  now,  what  uith 
Master  Cnddie,  alias  yon  know  who,  in  thetenth 
iSglogue  of  thu  foresaid  famous  new  Cat-  » 
enaerf 

Piers,  I  have  piped  earst  so  long  vrith  payne, 
That  all  myne  oten  rccdes  been  rent  and  wore. 
And  my  poore  Mnse  hath  spent  her  spared 

store, 
Tet  little  good  hath  got.  and  much  lease  gayne* 
Such  pleasaunce  makes  the  grashopper  so  poore, 
And  ligge  so   layde,  when  winter  doth  her 

strayne. 

The  dapper  ditties,  that  I  woont  devize, 
To  fe<'de  youthes  fancie,  and  the  flocking  fry, 
Delighten  much  :  what  I  the  bett  forthy  ?     v 
They  ban  the  pleasure,  I  a  sclender  prize. 
I  beate  the  bushe,  the  birdea  to  them  doe  filye, 
What  good  thereof  to  Cuddy  can  arise  ? 

But  Master  Collin  Clonte  is  not  every  bo^, 
and  albeit  his  olde  companions.  Master* Cndoy 
and  Master  Hobbinoll,  be  aa  littJe  beholdbg  to 
their  Mistresse  Poetrie«  as  ever  yon  wist,  yet  hi 
peradveuture,  by  the  raeanea  of  hir  speciall  fa- 
vour, and  some  personall  priviled^,  maj  ha||Ml7 
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y  Dying  Pellicanes,  and  purchase  grreat  40 
s  and  lordshippes  with  the  money,  which 
alendar  and  Drtames  have,  and  will  af- 
e  him.  Extra  jocum,  I  like  your  Dreames 
»gly  well  :  and  the  rather,  bicause  they 
r  of  that  singular  extraordinarie  veme  and 
tion,  whiehe  I  ever  fancied  moste,  and  in 
mer  admired  onelye  in  Lucian,  Petrarche, 
ne,  Pasquill,  and  ;dl  the  most  delicate  and 
onceited  Grecians  and  Italians :  (for  the 
mcs  to  speake  of  are  but  verye  ciphars  in  50 
:inde  :)  wliose  chief  est  endevour  and  drifte 
to  have  nothing  vulgare,  but,  in  some  re- 
}  or  other,  and  especially  in  lively  hyper- 
dl  amplitications,  rare,  queint,  and  odde  in 

pointe,  and,  as  a  man  woulde  saye,  a  de- 
)r  two,  at  the  leaste,  above  the  reache  and 
isse  of  a  common  scliollers  capacitie.  In 
le  respecte  notwithstanding",  as  well  for 
ngularitie  of  the  manner  as  the  divinitie 

matter,  I  hearde  once  a  divine  preferre  60 

.Johns  Revelation  before  al  the  veriest 
ihysicall  visions  and  jollyest  conceited 
les  or  ext^isies  that  ever  were  devised  by 
r  other,  liowe  admirable  or  superexcellent 
r  they  seemed  otherwise  to  the  worlde. 
truely  I  am  so  confirmed  in  this  opinion, 
vhen  I  bethinke  me  of  the  verie  notablest 
noste  wonderful  propheticall  or  poeticall 

that  ever  I  read,  or  hearde,  me  seemeth 
•oportion  is  so  unequall,  that  there  hardly 
.ret  hanyesemblaunce  of  comparison:  no  71 
in  a  manner  (specially  for  poets)  than  doth 
icne  the  incomprehensible  wisedorae  of 
lid  the  sensible  wit  of  man.  Butwhat  need- 
is  digression  betweene  you  and  me  ?  I  dare 
you  wyll  holde  your  selfe  reasonably  wel 
ed,  if  youre  Dreames  be  but  as  well  es- 
;d  of  in  Englande  as  Petrarches  Visions 
Italy :  whiehe,  I  assure  you,  is  the  very  79 


worst  I  wish  you.  But  see  how  I  have  the  arte 
memorative  at  commaundement.  In  good  faith, 
I  had  once  again  nigh  forgotten  your  Ffurie 
Queene :  howbeit,  by  good  chaunce,  I  have  nowe 
sent  hir  home  at  the  laste,  neither  in  better  nor 
worse  case  than  I  founde  hir.  And  must  you 
of  necessitie  have  my  judgement  of  hir  in  deede? 
To  be  plaiue,  I  am  voyde  of  al  jad^nient,if  your 
jVj'ne  Comceaies^  wherunto,  in  imitation  of  He- 
rodotus, you  give  the  names  of  the  nine  Muses, 
(and  in  one  mans  f ansie  not  unworthily),  90 
come  not  neerer  Ario.stoe8  comcedies,  eyther  for 
the  finenesse  of  plausible  elocution,  or  the  rare- 
nesse  of  poetical  invention,  than  that  Elvish 
Queene  doth  to  his  Orlando  Furioso^  which,  not- 
withstanding, you  wil  needes  seeme  to  emulate, 
and  hope  to  overgo,  as  you  flatly  professed  your 
self  in  one  of  your  last  letters.  Besides  that 
you  know,  it  hath  bene  the  usual  practise 
of  the  most  exquisite  and  odde  wittes  in  all  na- 
tions, and  specially  in  Italie,  rather  to  shewe  100 
and  advaunce  themselves  that  way,  than  any 
other:  as  namely,  those  three  notorious  dys- 
coursing  heads,  Bibiena,  Machiavel,  and  Are- 
tine  did,  (to  let  Bembo  and  Ariosto  passe,)  with 
the  great  admiration  and  wonderment  of  the 
whole  countrey :  being,  in  deede,  reputed  match- 
able  in  all  points,  both  for  conceyt  of  witte,  and 
eloquent  aecyphering  of  matters,  either  with 
Aristophanes  and  Menander  in  Greek,  or  with 
Plautus  and  Terence  in  Latin,  or  with  any  1 10 
other  in  any  other  tong.  But  I  wil  not  stand 
greatly  with  you  in  your  owne  matters.  If  so  be 
the  Faerye  Queene  be  fairer  in  your  eie  than  the 
Nine  Muses,  and  Hobgoblin  runne  away  with 
the  garland  from  Apollo,  marke  what  1  saye: 
and  yet  I  wiU  not  say  that  I  thought,  but  there 
an  end  for  this  once,  and  fare  you  well,  till  God 
or  some  good  aungell  putte  you  in  a  better 
minde. 


A  LIST  OF   REJECTED   READINGS 


For  the  various  publications  of  Spenser  the  follovin^  texts  have  been  adopted  m  itandiid:— 

The  She^iheardes  Calender^  1579. 


The  Faerie  Quetne,  I-III,  15l)G  (but  with   the 

Si>«-liiiiL^  I'f  1.7.K)). 
The  Faerie  Qutene,  IV-VI,  ir)<Mj. 
'The  Faerie  Queene,  VII  (Cantos  on  Mutability), 

HUK 
Daphndida^  1501. 


Colin  Clouts  Come  Home  Affoin  and  Ailn^H 

irm. 

Amorttti  and  Epithalamion^  1560. 
Fowre  Hymnes^  IJ^K). 
Prothaiamion^  IWMJ. 
Van  der  Noot's  Theatre^  1560. 
Letters^  lOtM). 


Whenever  a  reading:  priven  by  these  texts  has  been  departed  from,  it  ia  recorded  in  the  foUov- 
ing^  Hat,  toyi^uthcr  with  the  substitute  adopted.  Other  variants  are  ignored,  except  for  incideoti! 
purposes ;  iLs  are  evident  misprints  (unless  these  liave  some  (^Ummering  of  aente  or  the  support  aC 


ferent  reading.     It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that  the  present  list  will  be  foand  to  Cflnflict  ben 
and  tliere  witii  others  more  authoritative.    Such  differences  will  hardly  be  of  importancet  eiM|it 

for  biblioji^raphieal  controversy. 
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TiiK  Shei'hf,akd?:s  Calender 

[Quartos  uf  15cjl  &  15SG  not  collated.] 


<)  Epjsthf  Vu,  it  (1.7.»1, 1597).   Omitted  1579. 

7  2.'i5.  so.     Siibstitutfd.   hero  and    elsewhere 

for  (ihsolote  s.  of  ohl  editions. 

8  Gemrall  Artjnineut  l.'i.  mure  shepherds  then 

( 1 5i  J7 ) :   1 5  71  >  =  m  ost  shfj  theards  a  n  d, 
8  42.  To// /^//j^  1 1597) :   \ru\)=zf'oJireive. 
K  1H5.  Ahih.    Old  editions  =  .l/>//. 
10  ^farrh  \.   ni(jhfth[hin):  1579,1591,1597  = 

iiii/hfst. 
25   ^fal/e  150.    sat/e  (1597):  1579  =  sayr/. 
'M  July4'  'j;U).  hiti  ^v.  Ghsse  U)2).   Ohl  editions 

-=  })*-ttt'r, 
34  EniM'Miis.      Thomalins.      Old    editions  = 

VaVinndes. 
3i   Glosse  y^.  a  Dane.  Old  editions  =  <Ae  Dane, 

by  confusion  with  next  lino. 
37   Au'ijust  S4.   //<i/il5!»7):   1579  =  m.v. 
37  I'^J.    currltssf.     Colli«>r*8    emendation    for 

canltsse  of  ohl  editions. 
41   Srptrwhtr   1-15.     i/('fd.     1579,  1591,  15J)7  = 

yald ;   mil  —ijtad, 
43   Glosse  59.     Tli»»  dates  are  omitted  in  old 

e<litionM  ;  1579  leaves  a  space  for  them. 
45   OrtufHrVX    rA/Ml5«H,  1597):   1579  =  //<#'. 
45  97.  Cud.  {\yA,  1597).  In  1579  there  is  no 

indication  of  chan^'o  in  speaker. 
4fi   Ot'tohtr  G/osse  JiS.  Arcadian.    1579  =  -.lra- 

dian:   1591,  l.'i97,  H ill  =  Jra6mn. 
49  Norcinbtri^S.  htame  yy.  Glosse  Tyi^),   1579  = 

heme. 
62  Novfwftrr    Glnasr  89.    sifjne    (1591,   1597). 

fhnitt.'d  in  1579. 
M  Denmhtr  '1\K  rrrh d  ( H»l  1 ) :  1579  =  nrealfd. 
53  4.'t.  dirring  doe  \\ .  Glosse  li>).  1579  =  t/frr*w(/ 

to. 
C5  Emblem.    Vivitur^  etc.    Not  in  any  of  the 


Fagb 

early  editions.    Firet  g:iyen  by  HoglM 
(1715). 

55  Glosse  51.  Readmeof  1591, 1597.  1579  in- 
serts as  before  T^eocrituM. 

5G  113.  edax.  Omitted  in  old  editionB. 

Complaints 

G7  Rw'nes  tf  Time  551.  which  (1611):  1591  = 

with, 
69  075.   worldes.  Old  editions  =  worlds.    Cf. 

Mother  Hubberds  Tale  87,  £pithalami9ii 

2110 
78  Teare's  of  the  Muses  600.   living  (1011) :  1391 

z=lonng. 

85  Virgils  Gnat  iOCu  ^fluttering  aHit)z  1591  = 

^flattering^  vfhheYi  is  contradicted  by/w* 
lie  them  upbraydes, 

86  511.  Rhatean  {mil)  :lS&i  =  nheteean,Thit 

Latin  is  *  Uhoetei  litoris  ora.' 

87  575.  billowes.    Old  editions  =  billowe,  bat 

the  next  line  given  them. 
91  Mother  Uubbftds  Tale  87.   wor/c/rs  (1611) : 
1591  =  worlds.    Cf .  Suines  qf  Time  675» 
Epithalamion  290. 
94  ?m,  trin^fs.  Old  editions  =  wiii0i.Cf.L  87. 
{)8  G48.   at  all.    1501  drops  at, 

!(>:{  102.5.  lord.  Old  editioiifi= /onf«. 

108  RuinesofRomeiv,^.  The  M  giants,  1591 
=  Th'<SdgiaHt8;  KMlzzTlie  giants  old.  Is 
Spenser^B  text,  the  is  often,  before  a 
vowel,  contracted  to  fA',  when  the  metrt 
nnmistakably  demands  the  fnlL  fam. 
Cf.  F.  Q.  Bk.  V,  c.  iii,  st.  11. 

Ill  xv.  14.  To  havebecome.  1591  =  To  become: 
Kill  (in  attempted  emendation  of  metrt) 
Now  to  become.  The  SVenoh  'N*estrt 
plus  rien '  suggests  the  reading  adopted. 
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Xll  xvin,  5.  ornaments.  Old  editions  =  orna- 
ment.     Tlie  French  has  '  ornements.' 

114   XXX,  S.   stackes  {lai] ) :   \5{)\  =  stalkes. 

ai8  Muiopotmos  liiO.  Dull  (1611).  Not  in 
1591. 

121  370.  framde  craftilie  a^ll):  1591=  did  slily 
frame. 

124  X'isions  of  the    Worlds   Vanitie  vin,  12. 

native  (Kill) :  15!»1  =  fiatures. 

125  The  Visions  of  Bellay  ii,  8.   On.  1591  &  IGll 

=  Oijc. 

126  iw,  l.)>illour8.  lbSil&liMl=pillow€S.  1569 

128  The  Visions  of  Petrarch  iii,  1.  Then  (1569): 

1591  =  The.    The  French  original  begins 
Apres. 

129  vu,  1.    behold.    1591,  1011  =  6c^c/</. 

The  Faerie  Queene 

136  A  Letter  of  the  Authors.  Together  with 
the  Commendatory  Verses  and  the  Dedi- 
catory iSoiinets,  this  letter  is  placed,  in 
1590,  at  the  close  of  tho  volume,  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  written  while  the  work 
was  in  press,  as  the  date  *  January,  1589 ' 
(modem  style  15iK)j  denotes.  In  1596, 
when  the  enlarged  poem  appeared  in  two 
volumes,  the  letter  and  the  verses  were 
left  where  they  had  been,  at  the  close  of 
the  first.  It  has  seemed  better  to  follow 
modern  usage  by  placing  them  at  the 
outset. 

137  102.  vi.  Ephes.  Old  editions  =  v.  Ephest. 

146  Bk.  I,  c.  i,  St.  4, 1. 5  f .  For  the  colon  after 
throw  the  early  editioiLS  give  a  comma, 
and  for  the  comma  after  mournd  a  co- 
lon. The  interchange  adopted  makes 
better  sense.  For  the  use  of  a  colon 
between  strictly  correlative  clauses,  see 
c.  iv,  St.  H),  where  the  early  editions  give 
one  after  call  (1.  5). 

148  St.  28.  passed  (1590):  \rm  =  passeth. 

156  c.  ii,  St.  'J\).  him  thither  (1590) :   1596  drops 

him. 

157  St.  40.   unu'eeting  (\r)[)0) :  ir]l^}  =  unweening. 
16.^  c.  iii,  St.  M.   spurd  (1590):  1596  =  s;)wrwrf. 
166  c.  iv,  St.  12.  a  queene  (15{K)) :  15iX)  drops  a. 

realme  (1590):   1596  =  rca/m^s. 

166  St.  K).  glitternnd  {Vm) :  \:m\  =  glitter  and. 

167  St.  20, 1.3.    From  (15W):  1596  =  For. 
171   c.  y,  St.  1.  did  he  (1590) :  l.")9<;  drops  he. 
176  St.  41.  nigh  weary  n.')90) :  ITm  —  high  wearv. 
180  c.  vi,  St.  15.  Or  Bacchus  (1590) :  1596=  0/ 

Bacchus. 
191  c.  vii,  St.  48.  j/ff?  (1590) :  1596  =  j/ou.  Atypi- 
cal example  of  numerous  variants  in  15i)6. 
It  is  simply  inconceivable  that,  having 
once  written  pee^  Spenser  should  have 
substituted,  deliberately,  j/ou^  which  half 
spoils  the  line. 

195  c.  viii,  St.  21.  his  forces  (Church).  Old  edi- 

tions z=.  their  forces. 

196  St.  27.  etjitall  eye  {15iK)):  1596  =  «giia//  eyes, 

Cf.  c.  IX,  St.  47. 
198  St.  41.  and  helmets  (1500) :  1596  drops  and. 


Paob 

198  St.  44.  dislike.  Old  editions  =  delight^  which 
spoils  the  obvious  sense  of  the  passage, 
and  which  was  obviously  caught  from 
the  preceding  line.  The  substitute  was 
suggested  by  DaniePs  Delia  liv :  — 
*  Like  as  the  lute  delighta  or  else  dislikeB, 
As  is  his  art  that  plays  upon  the  same,  etc.* 

201  0.  ix,  St.  18.   as  pledges  (1590):  1596  =  Me 

pledges. 
206  St.  53.  feeble  (1690) :  1596  =  sc€/y. 
209  c.  X,  St.  20.  Dry-shod  ...  tway.    This  line 

first  appears  in  the  folio  of  1609. 
211  St.  3<).  Their gates{l(m):im)jl5m=  There 

gates. 

call  in  commers  by,    1590,  1596  =  call  in- 

commers  by. 

213  St.  50.  quoth  she  (1590) :  159C^= quoth  he, 

214  St.  52.  Brings  (imj):W^)0,irm  =  Bring. 

215  St.  61 .  peaceably  thy  (1590) :  1596  =  peaceably 

to  thy. 
215  St.  f{2.    they'  are  (1590) :  1596  drops  they\ 
215  St.  64.    doen  nominate  (1590):  1596=£^o«n 

then  nominate. 
217  c.  xi,  St.  8.  vaste  (1590) :  1596=  wast. 

220  St.  27.   vaunt  (1590):  1S^C)  =  daunt. 

221  St.    37.  yelled    (1609):  1590,1596 =j/c/«/<?«/. 

This  and  several  other  misprints  have 
been  recorded  only  because  they  are  de- 
liberately adopted  by  Dr.  Grosart. 
223  St.  51.  the  deawy  (1590) :  1596  =  Aer  deawy, 

226  c.  xii,  St.  16.  pleasure  {Ibm '-  ltm= plea- 

sures, 

227  St.  21.  that  dauming  day  is  drawing  (1500) : 

15SH)  =  the  dawning  day  is  dawning, 
227  St.  28.  heriVm):  1506  =  his, 
229  St.  40.   His  heart  (15<K)) :  15if6  =  flcr  heart. 
231  Bk.  II,  c.  i,  St.  8.  with  faire  (1590) :  165X>= 

tt'iVA  a  f aire, 
234  St.  31.  handling  (1590)'  159G=  handing, 
236  St.  39.   rfo/otir  (1690) :  159k\  =  labour, 
236  St.  40.  gore  (1590):  1596  =  ^o/rf. 
236  St.  44.   avenging  (1590) :  15\Hj=  revenging^  A 

change  that  clogs  the  verse. 

258  St.  69.   equall  (1590) :  1596  =  eut7/. 

240  c.  ii,  St.  7.  pray  (Collier).   Old  editions  = 

chace,  caught  from  the  line  below. 
240  St.  9.  whose  (1590):  m^)  =  those, 
242  St.  21.  caW  (1590):  15m  =  calth, 

242  St.  23.  boldly  (151K)) :  1696=  bloudy, 

243  St.  28.  their  champions.  1690 =Aer  cham- 

pions ;  1596  =  their  champion, 

244  St.  34.  thought  her,  lim  =  though  then  1596 

=  thought  their, 

244  St.  40.  peaceably  (1690):  1596=  peaceable, 

245  St.  42.  n^ld.    For  rhyme.  Old  editions  = 

make, 

245  St.  44.  enrdd,  1590 = entrold ;  1596 = introld, 

246  0.  iii,  st.  4.  glory  he  (1590):  1596  =^/ory 

vaine. 
246  St.  9.  From  that  (Itm) :  lim= For  that. 
249  St.  28.  sport.  For  rhyme.  Old  editions = 

play, 
257  0.  IV,  St.  96.  Falne  into  a690) :  1596 = Falne 

unto, 

259  0.  Y,  St.  8.  Atirf^aflBO):  ISKzskurle. 

261  st.l9.«aicriiUia0QO):l50O|llB6=:Mttf;bf. 
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St.  27.  her  Bowre  il't^M^) :  WA\  =  his  Boivre, 
St.  2'.».  j/rit'kUny  i\o\A)) :  l'i'X)  =  pricking. 
St.  ;'.4.  So'  he  (<:hildj.  l.^/Hj,  l.V.K5=i;c»,  he, 

'1  ho  aixistrophe  la  an  urdiuary  mark  of 

elision, 
c.  vi.    8t.  \.  her    victories    (1590):  15iiG  = 

their  victories. 
St.  14.  iovtr  lay  (1590) :  \rm=lowl  lay. 
Ht.  18.  yriesy  U5U0):  llAHJ  =  yriesly.  Cf .  st. 

2«»,  4«. 
St.  27.   there  passage    (l(i0i>) :   1590,1596  = 

thfir  passage. 
St.  :«.    ah*.  71(1  (15IH)) :  irm  =  shtnt. 
St.  45.    Burning  (WA)^)) :  loV^\  =  But. 
St.  ."»0.   livtr.    Old  editions  =  /iVtrs. 
c.  vii.  St.  4.  Wtlhjft  (1.7.M)):  l.V.!6=  Wfll  it. 

And  covetous  (15i)0) :  1596=  A  covetous. 
St.  11.   antl  throw  (151K)) :  151n;  drops  anti. 
St.  18.   that  antique  (15iM)):  1310  drops  that. 
St.  ."7.    when  an  (15IM)):  l.~>*i«)  =  when  as. 
at .  40.  As  if  that .  1 5!  K),  1 5*.  M ;  =  As  if  the  ;  bu  t 

in  the  list  of  errata  a])pfnded  to  hoth,  we 

are  direet-ed  to  clinnpfe  the  to  that  on  p.  '1K\ 

-which  bejcins  with  this  line  and  ends  with 

the  last  of  St.  4.3.     The  only  other  t/i6's 

that  could  be  changed  are  those  of  st.  42, 

1.  8  and  St.  4.3,  1.  2. 
St.  41.   hislooke  (15iK)) :  I.V.JO  =  to  looke. 
St.   52.    With  which.  Old  editions  =  Which 

with. 
St.  rj4.   his  pray  (\590) :  i:*9i\=  the  pray. 
c.  viii,  St.  2l».  u/>Afat;^  (Morris).  For  rhvme. 

Old  editions  =  u/irt are-.    Cf.  Bk.  \  I,  c. 

viii,  St.  V\  1.  2. 
St.  4i».  u'fll  as  he  it  fl590':  Vt\M\  =  wisely  as 

it.     The  later  readinf^  seems  t»)0  flat  and 

inexpressive  to  be  attributed  to  revision 

bv  tfi«»  port. 
st.*48.  yrince  .'Irthur  (1609):  1590,   1596= 

Sir  Guyon. 
c.  ix,  arj;.  ./light  (l.*)90) :  \rAH\=  fight. 
St.  9.    wtete.   Old  editions  =  wof/'. 
St.  16.  with  hlustring  {ITr-K)):  15iH)droi>8u?»7A. 
St.  \lU/f:nsihle  0590;:  ]rt\n\  =  sensible. 
St.  7.  ^•t;a/«'/i(1590):  mHi  =  lived  then. 
St.  9.   Assaracs  OTtiiO):  liy.H\^=  A ssaraos. 
St.  20.   to  swav  (159(0:  irm  =  ofsway. 
St.  34.  Then  his  (im)) :  15iMI  =  T///  his.  Till 

probal>ly  canjjht  from  previous  line, 
St.  .37.  stird  with  (I'm) :  \rm  =  stird  up. 
St.  43.  Sonne  (151K)):  15J)6  =  j'ow«es. 

Sisillus.  Old  editions  =  Sifillus. 
St.  49.  defrayd  (IWH)) :  151M)=  did  defray. 
st.  51.  his  armes  (l.W)):  15(f(i  drops  his. 
St.  (il.  haveforstnrm):  mHi^enforst. 
St.  68.   seemed  arm):  'ir}\\i\  =  seemeth. 
c.  xi,  St.  2.  and  for  (15IK)):  l.^rfHJ  drops /or. 
St.  4.   And  he  a.">SHO :  irm  drops  he. 
St.  13.     is   dreadfull    (1590):     15S)6  =  u?as 

dreadfuU. 
St.   \H.  thfrewithall  (Vm) :  vm  =  therewith 

o(/,  which  may  be  a  mere  variant  in  word- 
division. 
St.  23.   support  (1590) :  \rm  =  disport. 
e.  xii,  St.  20.  their  bote  U590):    I6m=  the 

bote. 


Paob 

317  St.  32.  That  art  (15tX)):  15SH5=  Thou  art. 

320  St.  52.    Or  Eden  atlfe   (1590):  1596  =(y 

Eden. 
320  8t.  54.  Aj/acme  (1611):  1500,  1596,  1609  = 

hyacint. 
320  St.  57.  woi/<7AM1590):  1506  =  not. 
:{23  St.  81.  that  same  {\:A^):  1596  =  f A«  miu. 
324  St.  b.3.  spoyle  (15iK)> :  1596  =  tf/>oj//(/. 
327  13k.  III.  c.  i,  st.  14.  creature  (1590;:  1396= 

creatures. 


;i5.3 
359 


359 


332  Bt!54.    beguiled.    13if(}  =  beetled;  1M= 
beguiled;  HJi^J=be'guiUd. 


:a3  St.  (j<>.   irarj/ aOOlO :  15!K),  151«6  =  «ary. 
:«9  c.  ii,  St.  .36.  o<Aer(151X»»:  151i6=<rfAer*. 
;M4  c.  iii,  St.  22.  Greeke  aaiK)) :  lSik\  =  Greece. 

345  St.  2«.).   IF/M  thee  (1590):  1596=  U'AentAte. 

346  St.  3.5.  thy    Britons  (1590):  1596  =  tA<  iJrr 

tons. 
,%46  St.  37.  their fatall  arm):  1596=/A*/a/afl. 
.'U7  st.  46.   oii^ro;me  (l.'ti Hi;:  1.^)  =  oc«roKiic. 
:H8  St.  50.   as  earst  (l()(i9).  Nut  in  15(M)orlS96. 
348  St.  51.  disguise  {\i^.}M)'.VJkAj  =  devise. 
:M9  St.  57.   unueeting  (15fX.i):  15{6  =  u»merfiiv. 
;i."»l  St.  13.  </iV/  into  (15iO) :  159ti  drops  did. 

St.  i}3.   raynes  (l."»tK.») :  15!iti  =  traiR«<. 

c.   V,   St.  5.   -:i /uj/rer  (15£tO):  1596= iW 
fairer.    And  is  caught  from  the  foUov- 
in^  line. 
_. .    St.  11.  mav  ye  (I'tiM'^) :  15fVi  =  may  yon. 
;«i.3  St.  37.  /o//(y/«/fl.'>9t»):  l."»l«=/o//ow. 
;!<^4  St.  44.   rtfi'€M;(15'.H)):  l.~ieNi  =  reficir. 
iM'A)  c.  vi,  St.  28.  thence  (1590):  15S«=Af««. 

371  St.  40.  saw.    For  rhyme.    Old  edition! = 

spyde. 

372  St.  45.  And  dearest  love  (XeOO).  Notinl5M, 

15%. 

374  c.  vii,  St.  9.  like  to.  Old  editions  = /il»  hw. 

375  St.  1 3.    hath  gaz\l  ( 1590) :  1.106  =  had  gazed. 
St.  18.   Might  be  by  the  witch  or  that.  LW 

=  Might  by  the  witch  or  by;  1596  =  lfi'9k 
be  the  witch  or  that. 
3t. 'M.  containe.  For  rhyme.  OIdeditioni= 
enclose.  Cf .  Bk.V,  o.  xii,  st.  1,  Bk.  Ill, 
c.  ix,  St.  46. 
c.  viii,  St.  9.   whom  (1609):  l.'SOO,  1596=irA0L 
_  St.  11.   he  was  il'iiH)) :  15«»8  drops  he. 
:{84  St.  23.  this  same  iVm):  irAm  =  ihe  aame. 
3iK)  c.  ix,  St.  13.  And  go  d^jfde  (1590) :  1596 
drt>ps  so. 

390  St.  14.   inkenell{\im)\  1506=to*«ji€tf. 

391  St.  22.  Aer  s/ware  (1 5fK» :  l.T96  =  (Ae«p«r«. 
391  St.  24.  But  most  {\?m) :  1.MI6  drops  mod. 
:m  St.  48.  to  sea  (1590) :  1506=  to  the  sta. 

c.  z,  St.  13.  did  beare  (1590) :  1300  =  wmdi 

beare, 
St.  .30.  rownded  (1590) :  \:^I96  =  grounded, 
St.  31.   vertues  pap  (1600):  1590  =  eerftiow 
pray :  15<>6  =  vertws  pray. 
402  St.  52.  day  spring  (1590) :  1596  =  day  tpriitgt, 
404  c.  xi.  St.  4.   nil  that  I  ever  (1590):  1596= 
that  I  did  ever. 

did  him  {l.'>90) :  l.n96=Atm  did. 
407  St.  27.  formost.   Old  editions  =/or«Mt. 


375 
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st,  39.  stag  (Jortin).   Old  editions  =  hag. 

St.  47.  hevens  hight  (Uptou).  Old  editiou8= 
heven  bright. 

c.  xii.  St.  12.  too  or  froe  (1590) :  1596  =  to 
ana  fro. 

St.  18.  hony-laden.  Old  editions  =  Aony- 
ladij. 

Bk.  IV,  Title.  Triamond  (1611):  1596, 
1601;)  =  Telamond. 

c.  iii,  St.  43.  quietage.  Old  editions  = 
quiet  age. 

c.  IV,  St.  2.  Blandamour  (1679).  Earlier  edi- 
tions =  Scudamour.  Here  and  in  Bk.  11, 
c.  viii,  St.  48,  also  in  Bk.  VI,  c.  yi,  st.  17, 
the  mistake  can  be  corrected  'without  in- 
jury to  the  verse.  In  Bk.  Ill,  c.  ii,  st.  4, 
the  mistake  mast  stand.  All  are  due, 
probably,  to  some  carelessness  of  the 
poet. 

c.  iy,  St.  24.  beamlike  (1609)  :  1596  =  fcrauc- 
like. 

St.  29.  ctiffing  a(JU) :  1596,  1609  =  CM^in(7. 

St.  39.   queyjit.  \b^HJ^=gui/ent. 

St.  45.   avenge  (H^)^):  15'M\=^  euenge. 

c.  V,  St.  25.  one  (16()i))  :  1596  =  o/jcc. 

c.  vi,  St.  24.  turning  feare  (1609):  1596  = 
turning  his  feare. 

St.  28.  Him  thus  (Upton  and  Church), 
15%  =  Her  thus  ;  160i)  =  He  thus. 

c.  vii,  St.  1.   darts  (1G0<)) :  irm  =  dart. 

at.'M.  sad  {lam:  ir)S)6  =  said. 

c.  viii,  St.  12,  juade  her  (Church).  Old  edi- 
tions =  made  him. 

c.  ix,  St.  1.   Virtuous  (1(109):  1^)96=  vertues. 

St.  11.  them  did  see  (Church).  Old  editions 
=zhim  did  see. 

St.  17.   quest.  Old  editions  =  f/f/fs/. 

St.  2().  Then  (Church).  m:ij=  Their;  1609  = 
There. 

St.  :V).   repaijed  (\6(^.^):  \rm  =  re  par/red. 

St.  37.  sir  knights  (Upton).  Old  editions  = 
Sir  knight. 

St.  39,  1.  8.  1590)  inserts,  between  wretch 
and  and  7,  which  may  =^  aye.  This  is 
dropped  by  16(K>. 

c.  X,  St.  19.   mearie st  (KtO^)) :  'ii)9G  =  nearest. 

c.  xi,  St.  17.  age.  For  rhyme.  Old  edi- 
tions =  times, 

st.  34.    Grant.  Old  editions  =  Guant, 

St.  48.  Eudore.  1596,  \iV.^^=  Endore. 

Bk.  V,  Prolotnie,  st.  11.  stead  (160*)): 
V}9(')^=^  place. 

c.  iii,  St.   11,    1.    7.     The   other .  1596  =  Th' 
othfr. 
l.!».  the  other.     1596,   Um  =  th'  other. 

c.  iv,  St.  'Si'),  watchman  (1(309):  159(>  = 
watchmen. 

c.  V,  St.  12,  1.  2.  1590  has  no  comma  after 
saw. 

c.  vi.  St.  16.  thnuje  (Collier).  Old  editions  = 
things. 

St.  lil.  the  even-tide  (1(W^9) :  1596=  M'  even- 
tide. 

St.  29.  armed ^  ir»9r>  =  arwV. 

c.  vii,  St.  «),  1.  9.  his.  Old  editions  =  Acr ; 
but  v.  st,  15,  16, 


Paob 

653  c.  viii,  st.  40.  well  knowen  (1609):   1596  = 

well  knowne. 
557  c.  ix,  St.  18.  Aarci  (1609):  1596  =  ^art. 

658  St.  26.    Bon  font    (Church).    1596,  1609= 

Bonfons. 

659  St.  33.  rc6€//toMS  (1609) :  1596  =  rc6«//ionf . 
662  c.  X,  St.  3.  Americke  (Todd).  Old  editions  = 

Armericke^  which  may  be  meant  for  Ar- 
morica  :  but,  in  such  a  passage,  Spenser 
would  hardly  ignore  uuiana  and  Vir- 
ginia. 
662  St.  8.   idole.    Old  editions ={</{>/«. 

672  c.  zi,  St.  40.  shall  sure  abp  (1611) :  1696, 1609 

=  shall  by. 

673  St.  41.  ^now?  (Upton).  Old  editions =it:ne«7. 

676  8t.  61.  froward  a(m) :  1696=/orwarrf. 

677  c.  xii,  St.  1.  enduren  (1609):  1506  =  endure, 

677  St.  6, 1.  6.   1696  has  no  conima  after  feare, 

678  St.  16.  sight.  15^  =Jight. 

683  Bk.  VI,  Prologue,  st.  6.  fame  (Jortin).  1596, 

1609  =  name. 
690  0.  ii,  St.  3.  deed  and  word  (1609) :  1696  = 

act  and  deed.    In  this  stajiza  eaves  and 

eyes  are,  in  the  old  editions,  transposed. 
600  0.  iii,8t.30.  thorough{\^f^)'.im&  =  through. 

Perhaps  Spenser  wrote  prepared  through, 
605  c.  iv,  St.  13.   Where  (1609) :  1596=  There, 
608  0.  V,  arg.  Serena  (Hughes).  Old  editions  = 

Matilda^  probal3ly  by  confusion  with  o. 

iv  st.  29. 
613  St.  39.  grcc  (1609):  1596  =  glee. 
616  c.  vi,  St.  16.  the  other  {im)):15'je  =  th^  other, 
616  St.   17.   Calepine  (Hughes).  Old  editions = 

Calidore. 

619  St.  35.   fight  (XCm):  1596  =  right, 

620  c.  vii,  St.  3.  armed  (Hm) :  15m=arm'd, 
(xH  c.  viii,  St.  47.  toyle  (160i>)  :  1596  zztoyles, 
638  c.  ix,  St.  28.  the  heavens,  1596,  1609  =  M' 

heavens. 
041  St.  46.  did  dwell    (1611):  1596, 1609  =  rfjrf 

well. 
641  c.  X,  St.  2, 1.  9.    in  (1609) :  1596  z=  on. 
644  St.  24. /roirart/ (1611)  :  1596, 1609  =/arM;arrf. 

660  c.  xii,  St.  41.  cleanest.  Old  editions  =  c/«ar- 

€S(,  but  the  following  From  supports  the 
emendation  suggested  by  rhyme. 

660  Bk.   VII.     For  convenience  of  reference 

these  cantos  have  been  headed  *  Book 
VII.' 

661  c.  vi,  St.  7.  the  empire.  1609  =  M'  empire. 

668  c.  vii,  st.  2.  feeble  (Hughes).  Old  editions  = 

sable.  Cf .  Bk.  I,  c.  xi,  st.  6,  Hymn  Love, 
27,  Hymn  Beautie,  3. 

669  st.    9.   Kinde.  Old  editions  =  Kindes,  but 

Spenser  probably  knew  Chaucer's  verse 
well  enough. 

674  8t.  41.  rade.    For  rhyme.  Old    editions  = 

rode,  Cf .  Bk.  V,  c.  ii,  st.  13, 

DAPHNAibA 

Since  the  British  Museum  copy  of  the  edition 
of  1591  lacks  the  letter  of  dedication,  I  have 
been  obliged,  for  this  letter,  to  follow  the  text 
of  Morris. 
683  391.  till.  Old  editions  =  teW. 
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687  1.  knowenmU):  irm  =  knowne, 

688  88.   lasse  (Hill):  1595  =  10886. 

G91  382.   1505  inserts  a  before  Corf/don, 

603  487.    Urania  (1611):  15U5=  Uriana, 

694  601.  braunches  (CoUier).  1595.1611=6ancAe«. 

697  861.   life.    1595,  1611  =/iik(f. 

698  884.   the  (1611):  1595=  their. 

ASTKOPHEL,   ETC. 

700  50.  often  (1611)  :  1595=  oft. 

703  :«.  did  see  mil) :  1595  omits  did. 

705  I'he  Mourning  Muse  of  Thestylis  20.  thy. 
1595,  l^Ml  =  their. 

710  An  Elegie  3.  glasse.    1595, 1611  =  grasse. 

711  97.  downe  (161 1) :  15<X">  =  downe  to. 
711  109.   never  (l(Ml):mx>  =  ever. 

715  2.  An  Epitaph  25.  parallels  (IGll) :  1595= 

Amoretti  Ain>  Epithalamion 

719  Amoretti  x,  7.  captive.  1595, 1611= captives; 

721   XXI,  6.   /owe  (1611):  15U5  = /oiw«. 

727  XLViii,  10.  the  (1611)  :  1595  =  M'. 

733  Lxxxiii.  In  151V5  and  101 1  the  eijfhty-third 
sonnet  is  a  mere  reprint  of  the  thirty- 
iiftli,  with  slifrlit  variants:  seeing  for 
having  (1.  6) :  shewes  for  showes  (1.  14), 

7:U  Lxxxvii,  8.  McnGlD:  15%'}  =  th\ 

736  Epithalamion  67.  {/fr?.  Fop  sense  and 
rhyme.   1595,  1611  =  c/ore. 


Paob 

r39  290.  ni>Aieff.  VSB&^mighU;  1611  (ii 
tempted  emendation  of  metre) =i 
8ad.  Legoois  notes  thAt  the  s  of 
Tras  probably  meant  to  be  eoimde 
Cf .  readings  of  J?ihiics  qf  Timt  blZ 
Mother  Hubberds  TaU  87. 

739  341.  Pouke.  VXHi,  1611  =  Pimke. 

740  359.  our.  1595, 1611  =yom;  probably b^ 

fnrion  with  1.  336,  "^  "^ 

FowBB  Hyiorai 

748  Beautie.  147.   d^orm'd.   1585,  1611  = 

formM, 
756  165.  And  dampish.  1506=  7^  tforJ 

dampish  (The  dark  bdnr  repeated 

previous  line) ;  1611  =  The  dark,  da 
756  Heavenly  Beauiie  170.  More  brigk  ( 

Not  in  1596. 

COMMENDATOBT    SOKVETS 

763  n,  10.  then  (Child).    Moms  prints 
Original  =  ^. 

Van  deb  Noot'b  Tbsatbs 

766  Sonets  m,  14.  ,fiashe.    IS&d^Juske. 
French  has  foudroyer, 

Lbttebs 

770  233.  oblatum.  lSSO=ablatum 


NOTES 


The  system  of  reference  is  that  used  in  the  Glossary.  The  nnmhera  go  in  pairs,  in  which  the 
st  (of  fieavier  type)  stands  for  the  page,  the  second  for  the  line,  stanza,  or  sonnet  number  on  that 
^s:e.  Thus,  97,  570  =  n.  97,  line  570  (in  Mother  Hubberds  Tale) ;  326,  6  =  p.  32(3,  stanza  vi  (in 
The  Faerie  (^ueene,  Bk.  ill,  c.  i) :  730,  67=  p.  730,  sonnet  Lxvil  (in  the  Amoretti).  Occasionally, 
irhere  there  is  no  number,  the  title  is  given  in  brief.  ThuSj  141,  Grey  =  the  sonnet  to  Lord  Grey 
>refixed  to  The  Faerie  Queene  (on  p.  141).  One  exception  is  to  be  remarked:  in  notes  upon  The 
faerie  Queene  or  any  of  the  sonnet  series,  the  number  of  the  stanza  or  sonnet  which  contains  the 
irord  or  passa^^e  commented  upon  is  given  in  Roman  numerals,  instead  of  Arabic. 
The  following  abbreviations  are  used :  — 


jra.  =  argument. 
Bk,  =  Book. 
c,  =  canto. 
cent,  =  century. 
cf.  =  compare. 
est,  =  construction. 
/.  =  and  the  following. 
^.  =  figuratively. 
Jr.  =  French. 
imper.  =  imperative. 
impers.  =  impersonal. 
in  fin.  =  infinitive. 
^ntrans.  =  intransitive. 
Ual.  =  Italian. 
'.  =  line. 
Lat,  ^  Latin. 

.,  The  Shepheardes  Calender.    Title.    Propor- 
tionable :  corresponding. 
I,  To  His  Booke,    3.  president:  precedent,  pat- 
tern.   Cf.  52U  2. 
10.  All  as :  the  use  of  all  for  a  mere  intensive  is  of 
the  commonest  inSi)en3er.  Cf.  188,  28,  37, 81. 
5,  Epistle.     1.   Uncouthe,  unkiste:  v.  Troilut  & 
Criseyde,  I.  809. 
35.  the  knitting  .  .  .  intricate  :  the  composition  so 
compact  and  periodic. 
I,  110.  the  compasse  of  hys  bent :  the  extent  of  his 
purpose. 
130.  other  some:  some  others.    Cf.  292,  35. 
158.  conne  them  thanke :  know,  feel  gratitude  to 

them. 
168.  leaMe  :  i.  e.  least  educated. 
174.  huiU  the  letter:  alliterate;  the  stock  Eliza- 
bethan terra. 
7,  222.  wel  sented :  gifted  with  keen  scent. 
224.   principals :  large  wing  feathers. 
237.  be  proportioned :  correspond. 
240.  an  olde  name :  *  The  Calendar  of  Shepherds,' 
an   almanac  enriched   with  doctrine  on   the 
health  of  the  soul  and  of  the  body,  astronom- 
ical data,  etc.    It  was  very  popular  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
259.  ftirre  estraunged :  absent  far  abroad. 
273.  voued:  devoted.    Cf.  29  arg. 
300.  envie  of :  indignation  at. 
U  (lENERALL  Argument.   30.  sentence :  me&nmg. 
»,   119.  minded,    v.  n.  257,  40. 
Jantakyk.    9.  some  care  hetooke:  hewaasuCTer- 
ing  some  affliction.   Cf.  342,  5. 


lit.  =  literally. 

M.  E.  =  Middle  English. 

N,  E.  D.  =  New  £^glish  Dictionary. 

p.  =  page. 

plur.  =  plural. 

pp.  =  past  participle. 

prex.  =  present  tense. 

prct.  =  preterite  or  past  tense. 

I^rol.  ^  the  prologue  or  introductory  stanzas  to 

each  book  of  The  Faerie  Queene, 
pron.  =  pronoun. 
q.  V.  =  wnich  see. 
reflex,  =  reflexive* 
5/.  =  stanza. 
V,  =  see* 
V,  n,  =  see  note  on. 

10,  28.  waet:  wasted. 

33.  fu)ary  frost.   Cf.  *  sunny  beames,'  208, 12. 
58.  cracknellea:  thin,  crisp  biscuits. 
63.  deignea:  accepts,  views  with  favor.  Cf.  705, 
21 ;   also  •  vouchsafe,'  607,  34. 

65.  devise:  invention.   Cf.  12,  95. 

66.  laughea :  derides. 

71.  the  while  abye:  expiate  (the  time  oO  their 
failure. 

77.  aonned:  i.  e.  sunned. 

11,  Januartb  Glosse.  10.  unlikelyhoode,  etc.: 
i.  e.  Latin  names  would  be  incongruous  in 
rustic  English  verse. 

48.  Unico  Aretino :  E.  K.  obviously  means  the 
infamous  Pietro  Aretino.  The  epithet  unico^ 
however,  was  properly  the  badge  of  another 
Aretine,  Bernardo  Accolti,  famous  for  impro- 
visation in  verse. 

78.  leaning  on  hope :  Cf.  208,  14.  Aneh&ra 
apeme,  *  he  still  hopes,'  gives  a  typical  pun. 

Februarie  arg,    6.  unhappy:  ill  conditioned. 

V.  n.  90,  49. 
Februarie.   4.  i4Z2  (m;  just  as  if. 

8.  it  avalee :  each  tail  droops. 

9.  Lewdly  :  ignorantly.   Cf .  14,  245. 

12,  14.  faU :  course  of  decline. 

1 7.  Self  a :  myself,   v.  n.  53,  76. 

30.  like  Oood  Fryday  :  i.  e.  ruefully. 

43.  chamfrad :  a  *  chamfer '  is  a  grooYB  or  flut- 
ing cut  in  stone  or  wood. 

52.  wouldeat :  wouldst  desire. 

57.  lopp  and  top :  *  exuberant  growth,  that  whioh 
is  cut  off  in  trinuninga  tree  or  bu^ '  (Herfoid). 
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75.  venteth  :  enuflfeth. 

85.  kenst  little  good:  knowcst  little  of  proper 

behavior.    Cf.  1«,  56. 
90.  greevautice :  suffering.   Cf .  125»  3. 
95.  novella:  stories  (Itul.  novelle). 

13,  1 10.  larded :  fattcue<l. 
114.  Aonor ;  foliage. 

116.  thekment :  the  air.  Though  earth,  water  and 
fire  were  equally  elements,  air  was  regarded 
aa  the  element  par  excellence.  Whea  the 
others  arc  mentioned,  it  is  commonly  with  a 
distinguishing  adjective,  as  in  390,  1 5,  S71»  5. 

131.  lusty:  pleasant,  handsome. 

\Xi.  vast:  useless.   Cf.  150,  42. 

151.  I'leaseth  you :  may  it  please  you. 

1  GO.  painted :  false,  plau.sible. 

1 62.  colowred  crime :  false  accusation. 

16(3.  primrose,    v.  n.  693,  560. 

14,  208.  sacrtd  with  :  consecrated  by. 
245.  Uu'd:  foolish. 

FLHRrARiK  CiLossK.  16.  Chcucers  verae :  ▼. 
IIous  of  Fame,  111,  l'>5  f. 

15,  III.  Hfartuppe  :  *a  kind  of  rustic  shoes  with 
high  tops,  or  half  gaiters'  (Narcs). 

129.  couiUerbuff :  counter  (as  in  boxing). 

16,  March.    2.  As  icfervn  overwent:  as  if  we  were 
overcome. 

13.  studde:  stem,  stock.   Cf.  80,  84. 

30.  Or  made  :  or  hast  thou  been  made. 

34.  utter:  put  forth. 

46.  sithfns,  etc. :    This  is  but  the  third  morning 

since  the  time. 
51.  dell :  a  pit. 

53.  Monffht  her.  .  .  atlonea:  If  only  her  neck 
might  have  bren  di^ilucated  at  the  same  time. 

54.  neede:  needed. 

55.  Thrif:  the  elf,  imp. 

56.  can  better  pood:  knows  better  what  good 
conduct  is.    Cf.  12,  S'l. 

74.  some  q\'irke  :  some  living  thing. 

81.  lopr :  l('ape<l. 

So.  The  comma  after  *I'  is  the  punctuation 
of  the  original.  T«>  place  it,  in  accordance 
with  modern  usage,  after  'seeing'  is  to  de- 
stroy the  cadence  of  the  line.  In  Spenser  the 
subject  is  very  commonly  connecte<I  with  a 
preceding  participial  clause  rather  than  \*ith 
the  main  verb.  Cf.  238,  56,  260,  12,  303, 
54,  335,  5. 

17,  92.  Icppcd :  i.  e.  leaped. 
111.  peerctrie :  iK^.ar  t ree. 

March  (Iloh.s.  1.  Thin  JUalomte  .  .  .  Tfuocri- 
tvs:  It  is  after  the  second  idyl  of  Hion. 

18,  .\PHii.T,.  10.  /or;  because.  Cf.  13,  126.  299,  1. 
1 7.   What  is  he  fur  a  ladde  :  what  sort  of  a  lad  is 

he? 
21.  the  southrrne  shepharde :  commonly  taken 
fiif    Sidney,    but     prrhaps    more    probably 
Leicester  (v.  62,  225  ff.)  or  Bishop  Young. 

19,  25.  is  starte  :  h;is  brf»ken  away.   Cf.  594.  36. 
Ct7.  compare:  fiml  a  nmtch  for.    Cf.  211,  30. 
97.   plnitie :  absohilily. 

20,  126.  /'rifiri'/Jo// ;  princely. 

135.  tnudric  Imr :  a  ban(l  of  lace-work  bought 

at  the  fair  of  St,  Audrey. 
13S  fT.  coronations  :  cirriations.    aopa  in  trine  :  a 

carnation  mottled  red  and  white,    pawnee: 


pansy,     ehaviaaunet:  an    unknown  fl 
flawre  deliee :  the  iris.  Cf.  205t  10* 
152.  damainea:  damaons,  pliima. 

156.  taking :  a  aeuura,  throe. 

157.  naughtearen, . .  6«fil:  tbeywrihoarei 
iahly  inclined  heed  nothins. 

Aprill  Glosse.  25.  olentie.*  E.  K.'idcf 
of  glen  is  imposaible.  He  evidentlj  i 
at  the  poet's  meaning. 

122.  pnneipalL   v.  n.  80,  120. 

22,  253.  poesyie;  posy,  motto. 

23,  Mate.  4.  gawdy  grteiu  :  a  yvllowish  gn 
38.  fondneaae:  fooliohneM.  Cf.  724,  37. 

heartily. 

48.  Of  other:  by  others.    Cf.  10,  00.  ■ 

49.  What  fallen:  what  troubles  befall. 
63.  What .  .  .  tend  :  wherefore  shoukl  she 

attend  to,  etc. 
2-1,  69.  apent  in  coat :  expended. 

75.  Algrind:  Grindal,  Archbishop  of  ( 

bury,  1575-83.  friendly  to  the  Puritan 
78.  impaira :  deteriorate.   Cf .  523,  8. 
80.  countenaunca :  social  appearances  C 

846. 
83.  regard :  have  care  for. 
99.  atraight.    v.  n.  731,  71. 
102.  entent:   the   particular  endeavor 

tinguished  from  the  general  end. 
106.  fee  in  aufferaunce:  revenues  allowed 
131 .  baile  nor  borrotee  :  surety  nor  pledge 
146.  ri(7^ ;  absolutely. 

25,  1 57.  beare  of :  fend  off. 

1 58.  aeemeth  :  is  seemly. 

164.  none  accordaunce:  no  terms  of 
1 75.  too  very :  too  absolutely.' 
1 77.  dame :  i.  e.  dam. 
184.  favour :  comeliness. 

191.  aa  he  mouf^  me:  as  may  he  (Ua 
Cf.  36.  13. 

1 92.  joUitee :  prettiness. 

1 96.  diaplaie  :  spread  out. 

21 9.  coUueion  :  craft. 

231.  am<un/.' 'threw into  eonfusion*  (H< 

26,  237.  be  kend :  been  recognised. 

240.  babea :  dolls,  puppets. 

24 1 .  biggen  :  a  close-fitting  cap  or  hood. 
251.  clinch:  keyhole,  latch  (7). 

204.  lack  of  dead :  short  of  death. 

265.  your  beaatlyhead  :  your  beasthood. 

266.  donne ;  dun. 

299.  Of  vhich  .  .  .  prise  :  which  her  s 

rated  too  high  (i.  e.  at  the  price  of  hi: 
309.  Sir  John :  a  stock   term   for  a  ! 

Catholic  priest. 
312.  and  if :  if,  indeed.  Cf.  ae,  21. 
29,  June  arg.   1.  vowed  :  devoted.   Cf.  7, 
June.   13.  boata  :  display.   Cf.  370,  50. 
20.  winding :  either  pliable,  or  bending. 

ing.     witche  :  probably  a  variety  of  a 
24.  r/rtsA  .*  malicious. 
27.  heydeguyea :  hays.  The  hay  was  *ai 

dance  having  a  winding  or  serpeotiot 

ment '  (N.  E.  D.). 

38.  stayed:   staid,  sober.    Cf.  258,  1,  3 

39.  above  :  on  the  surface. 
43.  guftne  applea  :  quinces. 

30f  53.  lower  apring :  undergrowth. 
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onne   no  skill :    know   (have)   no   under- 

nding.   Cf.  32,  45. 

alia  hem  beat :  it  best  befalls  them. 

rame  :  express. 

omelu  <u  J  can  :  in  such  homely  style  as  I 

capable  of. 
fame:  for  similar  use  cf.   I8O9  12,  182t 

378,  36. 

s'K  Glosse.    93.  atafft :  stave,  stansa. 
(.  8ugge»Hon  :  temptation. 
E   arg.      4.    Morrell:    perhaps    Elmer  or 
Imer,  Hishop  of  London,  1577-04,  a  leader 
the  Iliffh  Church  party, 
E.  5.  ewayne  :  hired  servant, 
xi  Bhield  :  God  forbid. 
28l :  sure. 

verture  :  open  or  exposed  place. 
ice  luat  :  it  please  thee. 
^hat :  thing,  things.   Cf.  635,  7. 
fkea,  etc.   v.  E.  K.  glosse  (34,  47). 
Ure  mj/ne  eyea  :  deceive,  hoodwink  me. 
on  of  Muaea  akiU.    v.  n.  30,  65. 

hUlea :  Final  ea,  for  the  modem  s,  pan- 
jlarly  in  the  genitive,  is  not  infrequently 
d  by  Sp>en8er  as  a  distinct  syllable.  Cf. 
,  286.  94,  308 ;  v.  n.  77,  508. 
^ur  Ladyea  Bowre  :  the  Holy  House  of 
reto.  E.  K.  here  manifestly  misunder- 
nds  the  poet. 

aunten  rathe  :  resort  early. 
leiampode  :  black  hellebore. 
iribinth  :  the  tur[>entine-tree. 
aample  :  example. 
in  eche  degree  :  in  every  point. 
ahephearda  kynd  :  class  of  shepherds. 
in  place  :  in  his  very  presence. 
firat  of  all  hia  cote  :  chief  in  the  fold,  in  care 
:he  sheep. 

80  nifjhly  wore  :  worn  so  nearly  out. 
pall :  rich  cloth. 

.  miauaage  :  abuse,  corrupt  practice. 
chippea  :  parings  of  bread-crust. 
thriftye  :  abundant. 

What  neede  hem :    Wherefore  is  it  neces- 
y  for  them  to. 

kemea.    v.  3.5,  158.    knavea  :  menials. 
.This  seems  to  be  an  allegory  of  Grindal'i 

n.  34,  75)  disgrace  with  the  Queen  for 
ising  to  repress  the  Puritans.  The  Queen 
>ed  to  break  them  by  him;  the  result  was 
own  disaster.  The  name  appears  as  both 
rind  and  .\lgrin,  with  inconsistency  per- 
>s  intentional. 

T  Glohse.  151.  Goore  :  i.  e.  Gower. 
alludeth  :  ascribeth. 

it; ST  arg.  7.  proper  :  comely.   Cf.  ffSy  123. 
ST.  1 .  game  :  stake. 

lat  the  devil  has  brought  you  to  this  state  ? 
iachief  mought :    may  mischief,  etc.     Cf. 

191. 

aa  dared :  was  challenged  (in  vain). 
in  the  playne  field :  in  open  contest. 
lye.   V.  n.  413,  8. 

.  uprightly  :  justly,  truly.   Cf.  89,  26. 
rrmighten  :  worked,  carved. 
natter  of  hia  deede  :  i.  e.  verse  of  his  mak- 
,  composition. 


149.  liaineth :  listen. 

164.  voyd:  depart.   Cf.  71ft,  35. 

178.  yrkaome  :  grievous,  v.  n.  698»  006. 
39,  AuouBT  Globbb.  26.  uprif^y :  justly,  ex- 
actly. 

49.  WiUye  nol  yeelding :  *vinto  non  vitto' 
may  be  rendered  *  vanquished  not  subdued.' 

Septsmbbb.  10.  ai  mischief e  :  by  misfortune. 
40t  24.  astate :  condition. 

41.  ear^»n:  cut.  Cf.  283,  22. 

44.  hate :  baited. 

45.  aiaie :  stately. 

58.  Welnaway  OisvahUa :  alaa  the  time.    Cf.  9^  8. 

63.  here  by  there  :  here  and  there. 

84.  the  more  :  the  greater  number. 

93.  balk  :  miss.  v.  n.  649,  16. 
41,  103.  to  mirke  :  too,  very  obscure. 

109.  blont :  blunt,  rude. 

113.  graaeth  :  makes  ravage. 

120.  in  theyr  ateade :  *  in  their  abodes,  among 
themselves'  (Herford). 

122.  pricke:  the  peg  that  fastened  the  clout,  or 
bull's  eye,  to  the  target. 

124.  brace  hem  aboiU  :  encompass  them. 

130.  waomoirea  overgruet :  quagmires  over- 
grown with  grass. 

146.  they  had  be  better:  A  oonfuaion  of  two 
est.:  they  had  better,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  them  to  have. 

1 69.  mayntenaunee  :  decorum. 

171.  Roffynn:  Dr.  John  Young,  Master  of 
Pembroke  Hall  during  Bpenscur's  lesidenee; 
created  Bishop  of  Rochester  (Boffensls)  in 
1 578.    He  thm  made  Spenser  his  secretary. 

1 75.  conventMe :  eonristent. 

176.  eelfe  :  own.  Cf.  53,  46. 
43,  108.  weanell  iMMf.  v.  143,  112. 

232.  vrith  ahepheard  eittee  not :  (it)  beoomee  not 

shepherd  to.  Cf.  148^  30. 
240.  dunmgetMe  reet :  intervals  of  rest. 
246.  moui^t  I  thee  praye  Of :  let  me  beg  yoa 

for. 

43,  Beptbmbbr  Globbb.  16.  ueurpedef  :  luedby. 
72.  chrietened :  Christian. 

44,  OcTOBBB.  14.  fry :  young  folk. 
24.  traynad :  allured. 

35.  aheddetii :  is  shed,  diaperaeth. 

41.  dcvhled  :  redoubted,   feared.   Cf.  88,  22. 

45,  49  f. :  i.  e.  When  vigorous  playing  of  mora 
martial  themes  has  rdazed  the  stringB  (rf 
your  lyre,  lowered  its  piteh.   Cf.  817,  7. 

68.  brouifiu  a  bedde  of :  was  delivered  of,  aa  In 
childbirth,  or,  was  brought  to  the  oouoh  of. 

70.  put  in  preaoe  .*  to  set  f<»th  for  comp^tion. 

75.  fayne  :  i.  e.  depict  imaginatively. 

78.  Tom  Piper :  ^  piper  who  played  for  the 
morris-danoerB. 

87  f.  Her  peeeed  .  .  .  teoMiM.*  Her  patehed 
feathers  an  not  in  oondition  im  Bueh  an  at- 
tempt :  to  mount  to  aueh  a  famoua  flight 
pertains  to  Colin. 

105.  Let  powre  :  let  him  poor.  AriftU :  ptao- 
teouB.  Cf.  84, 108. 

114.  ffiwiiil  .*  i.  e.  elegantly  aooontred.  in  k&r 
eq^ipaoe :  In  her  retinue  <ef.  IO49  1118).  or 
'her*  may  mean  BeUon»*B,Mid  *aqii|pagt' 
amy. 
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4G«  119.  shall  hnn  thtir  hilliia  Uvjd  :    shall  have 
bt'eii  delivt-riHi  nf  ihcir  young. 
Ocioii!;it  (II.^.^^'*I:.  23.  cvnsp'jre  :  nRrce. 
484  N<)VK.v"ii.H  nrfj.  '<i.  Dido  :     apparently    some 
linly  of  Lcict'stiT's  family. 
5.  ntiulml :  n'ijiio-'tC'<l.   v.  213«  50. 
NovK.VHKK.  1 0.  iu  fitthft  hanke  :  The  sun  enters 
the  constcilaJion   l'iM'e.««.  not  in   November, 
but  ill  1  ••hrtiary.   v.  674,  43. 

23.  HtLr.  l\xtt:a  prai/se  :  praise  as  a  poet  of  such 
ver>o. 

24.  Iith'rrc  :  take  up  a^xain. 

20.  Tit  fort  him.  ttr. :    in  his  presence  it  befits 

the  IumIl'c  sparrow  to  be  .•*ilont.    Cf.  42,  232. 
.?0.  uctU  :  walkcl.   Cf.  T.iT,  23. 
4.' J.  rowiulf  :  well  turned. 
49«   '''2.  na  I  rour.f,  ttr.  :   as  well  as  I  know  how, 

I  will  oxert  my  kuowlc^Jge  or  fckill. 
91 .  quail>' :  ])eri>h. 
9C.  rrmvV «<.'/«.   v.  n.  10,  oS. 
113.  Lnhhin  :  probably  Loicostor. 
oO,  V*\.  uit/ioitt  n.morsc  :  without  relenting, intcr- 

nii>si(iii  ;  aim  1.  167. 
1  .'>.").  inarhiti  H-ofw  :  target  aime<l  at.  Cf .  SOT,  5. 
171.  crate    thu    ttornnrvti    »our»e :     check    the 

.'jprinfr,  "r  lli»w,  cif  thy  irrief. 
18.3.  Ut.vs.-'i  .  .  .  ti>  u'*t'lc  :    lurking  wi«Jom  to 

know,  arid  ihtTcfuri*  wretcheil. 
62,  Novi.Miii.u      CjLossk.  79.  (Jaskin  :      George 

(Ja '««.•«  ii'iu'. 
Di.ci.Miw.it  ara.    3.  proportioneth  :   compareth. 
1)1  «-i:%fi;!  u.     I  r>.  Fnutt :   a  little  poem  or  song. 

I?i  til*'  ciriiMnal  of  Marot,  rhanftntittfea. 
tain   17.  rahihd  :  bower,   v.  324,  83. 
22.  iiouht>.i.    v.  n.  41,  41. 
2.!.  »/•*■"/  ;    walkiMl.  ranL^Ml.     Cf.  48,  .^9. 
'21.  )>r.'t;':it  :   a  buck  in  his  second  year. 
40.  I 'an  /'»>  irnn-  Hilft  ;>///v  ;    Pan's  own  pipe. 

ri.  41,  170. 
OS.  f'lnr'itl    roinncfi :      symmetrical    compart- 

Tuont"*. 
7.'».  h'mi)  :  even  ♦«o. 
7t).  ni'ft  :    v-vU.     UmiI  ns  eqniv.ilont    to    the 

I  at  ill  ii"if  ill  vnrioti-.  pcr-ons.  Cf .  ,'i2<St  6,310, 

23.  12,  I  7.  ;?.-».->,  MS.  347,  40. 
7s.  .iKa>f.i  :  d;-a>tcr. 
6-J,  M.  an''  :  >mII«>w,  a  net  »)f  sallow  withes. 
.S7.  Mt'ifi.i  :  a5ii.".jry. 
IK.  h'l"  ist  :  autunui;   aNo  1.  129. 
lll».  .'.-?.» »•  ■  t«..i  loo«-«".  lirkle.    The  reference  is, 

«  :  ro»ir«-»',  l«i  I!o^alind. 
12»».  fif'f  :  i.  •'.  (loil. 
rul,  I>i.ri  mi:  »;   •Iio'-hk.  2.'».  hath   abrnufn  a*prct 

/i»  ;     in    -Tii't    a'-tr('loirir:d   lant'uar**.   only  a 

hi-avoiilv  !■  "ly  can  have  a?"i>ccf  to  a  hfavc'ily 

b«»l.\.    1  .  K.  Tuean*"  that  Venus  (jroverns  and 

iT!.{il;i"  i  t'.'iwt  V. 
50,  ].}•::»  f.i  J  .   lu.  /'•''  I'ihjrim,  etc.  :  The  author 

of  'hr  /"    rmat'H  Tuli.ii  •'atire  on  th»»  rlerKy, 

v.riftj?!  !i  .•■il?inllv  ix-*   one  <jf    the  (.'arit*  rhu^;i 

'l'i-\i    ;»••!.  in   j-ixtri'Pth-cfntury  rilitir-n^  of 

('!iM'if«-r.  :i«i'liil  to  tho  »-rrii—.     .*^pi'n'«er  evi- 

»i.:.f!v  <ii'l  T..if  a'vppt  tlw  tale  a^  Chaucer's. 

11     v.:tv  '.•'%'!'  tf5,,iij»it  it   Laii^rland's,  ns  did 

iiO,  T'"'.  K' iv-  01    'I'lMi .    I.fttrr  1.  hovT,t>;uU  : 
full  I'f  g'ji.-thiL-i'^.  excellent.    Cf.  ll,"*,  l.itttr. 


13.  (iifdcigned  the  world  of  :  deemci  the  vorj 

unworthy  of. 
Thk  Ruinl's  of  Time.    1.  on  :  one. 
3.   Vcrlume :     Verulamium,   near  St.  Xi'xx 

one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Roman  Bnt&ii:. 

61,  102.  Troynovant  :  London. 
116.  pritde  vith  :  rated  at. 

62,  163.  lamentable:  lamenting. 

169.  Cambden :  William  Camden.  th«  ar.> 
({uarian.    His  Britannia  api)ear««i  in  I  >6 

184.  /I  mighHe  Prince  :  Leicester,  dieil  lo^v 

1S9.  Right  and  loyall :  Leicester's  motto.  i>*.J 
it  loi/al. 

190.  /  BOW  him  die  :  Leicester  having  di#d  it 
Combury  Lo<.I|i^  in  Oxfordshire,  c^nir^t- 
tators  have  been  puzzled  by  these  ^-kf. 
but  Verlame  (chosen,  as  a  t>-pe  of  %-asi5bfS 
£:reatness.  to  set  forth  the  tragedy  of  tae 
great  house)  is  using  no  more  than  oniifltf7 
imaginative  freedom. 

204.  oaker  :  ochre. 

216.  the  foxe:  probably  Burghley.  as  ia 
'  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale.' 

63,  233.  trie  :  experience,  v.  460.  2. 

239.  hi*  brother :  Ambrose  Dudley.  Eari  i 
Warwick,  died  1 5fi9. 

245.  Hit  noble  epouae  :  Anne  Russell. 

260.  hit  Hater:  Mnry  Dudley,  wife  ci  .5? 
Henry  Sidney,  mother  of  Sir  Philip.  c»i 
1 5S6.  thy  father  :  Francis,  2d  Earl  of  Bed- 
foni.  died  15S5. 

267.  He.  noble  bftd :  Edward  Russell,  en^3^ 
son  of  the  2d  Karl  of  Bedford,  and  kir.<<«-a 
the  .3d  Karl.  *  His  sonne '  (1.  266*  either  J 
n  i>lip  or  means  his  heir,  descendant. 

274.  thy  hufbanda  aiater.   v.  n.  1.  260. 

27^-315.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  died  15S6. 

279.  brood  :  offspring,  child,  as  in  I.  .379. 

286.  irorldea.    v.  n.  .13,  72.   Cf.  1.  620.  675. 

64,  317.  thine  owne  aiater  :  Mary  Sidnej*.  C<vjn;e!f 
of  Pembroke. 

328.  Arcadian  pipe:  an  allusion  to  the  A"" 
cadia,  Sidney's  pastoral  romance. 

341.  heroea:  here  and  elsewhere,  with  f*« 
exceptions,  pronouncod  he-nVes.  v.  n.  33,  'i- 

344.  of  themaelrea :  themselves. 

370.  repoae  :  place,  set. 

65,  3S8.  One  of  the  abbreviated  articles  hers  iris 
meant  to  count  for  a  full  syllable,  the.  not  jV. 
Some  erlitors  fill  out  the  line  b}*  making  dia 
dissylUbic  —  an  impossibility. 

40.S.  aapired  :  n.i9ed  up. 

420.  from  to  die  :  Cf.  •  from  to  wreak.' »!.  -25. 

436.  Mrlib(r :  Sir  Francis  Walsinghara.  d.i^ 
April  6.  1 590.  His  poet  is  Thomas  Wstsct, 
who  in  the  same  3'ear  published  a  lans 
eclogue  in  his  memory,  entitled  Melibr^. 

442-444.  Thoae  two,  etc.  :  •  There  be  two  tbirgi 
that  grieve  my  heart  ...  a  man  of  war  that 
fluffereth  poverty ;  and  men  of  understanii^f 
that  are  not  set  by.*  Ecclesiasticus.  t6.  2n 
In  the  sixteenth  century  this  book  was  f^^^f 
times  reckoned  among  the  'Books  of  Sc> 
mon.'  indignitiea  :  stirrings  of  reientses* 
Cf.  465,  36. 

447-455.  The  allusion  is  to  Burichley. 
661  490.  pageanta  :  tableaux,  usually  §JkgBM> 
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exhibited  on  stages  or  moving  cars  as  part 
of  a  public  celebration. 

491  ff. :  The  first  group  of  six  sonnets  is  con- 
cerning Leicester ;  the  second  group  con- 
cerning Sidney. 
C7,  523-525.  Apparently  some  unexecuted  device 
for  the  Faery  Qiieen.  v.  Bk.  Ill,  c.  V.  ataine. 
V.  n.679,  112. 

561 .  two  beares  :  Leicester  and  his  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,    v.  44,  48. 

567.  compast.    v.  n.  445,  30. 

572.  oppresse  :  crush,  smother. 
68,  609.     Philisides:    Phili(p)  Sid(ney).    Mover 
of  the  star.'     A  name  invented  by  Sidney  for 
himself.        *  Astrophel '     and    *  Stella '     (his 
mistress)  are  derivatives. 

611.  dimnd.    v.  n.  681,  214. 

616.  (he  Northern  Beare  :  Leicester. 
60,  665.   Whether,   v.  n.  157,  37. 

70,  The  Tearks  of  the  Muses.    9.  traverring : 
turning  aside. 

22.  rebound  :  reverberate.  Cf.  170,  8,  411,  6, 
651,  26. 

71,  36.  like:    in  like  manner,  likewise.    heavUy : 
grievously,    v.  n.  678,  12. 

53.  crew  :   used  by  Spenser  without  derogatory 

implication.    Cf.  199,  50,  293,  40. 
70.  type.    V.  n.  5G0,  42. 
7«,  143.  event :  fate.    Cf.  86,  534. 

73,  204.  laughing  game  :  laughing  stock. 
207.  counter  :  encounter. 

20s.  Willy  :  The  main  question  is  whether  or 
not '  that  same  gentle  spirit '  (I.  217)  refers  to 

•  our  pleasant  Willy.'  It  would  certainly  seem 
to.  except  that  Willy  is  said  (I.  208)  to  be 

•  dead  of  late  '  and  the  *  gentle  spirit '  (1.  221) 
to  *  sit  in  idle  cell.'  If  the  two  are  different, 
Willy  may  be  Richard  Tarleton,  the  comic 
actor,  died  1  088.  The  *  gentle  spirit '  is  almost 
certainly  John  Lyly,  the  author  of  court 
comedies,  who  from  15S4  to  about  1590  pro- 
duced no  plays. 

232.  breaches  of  her  singvlfs  :  the  intervals  of 
hT  Hobbint?.    Cf.  354,  35. 

74,  263.  stout  :  arropant.    Cf.  494,  30. 

70,  3S6.  devicefull :   full  of  imaginative  possibili- 
ties. 
438.  degenerate  :  degrade. 

77,  462.  the    starris    seaven :     the    Great    Bear, 
otherwise  known  as  Charles'  Wain. 

466.  prize  of  value  :  excellence  of  valor.  Cf. 
267,  29,  405,  14. 

508.  Apparently,  movement  is  here  of  three  syl- 
lables. Cf.  «a/e/y,  315,  17,  avengement,  llOt 
240. 

512,  514.  viewe,  vew  :  For  such  repetition  of  a 
word  in  rhyme,  with  slightly  different  spelling 
to  disguise  the  repetition,  cf.  saints,  sayncta 
(33,  113,  115).  vade,  fade  (112,  20);  the 
converse  of  the  old  rule  that  words  of  like 
form  might  be  rhymed,  if  of  different  sense. 

519.  case  :  chance,  fortune. 

78,  549.  diapase  :  diapason. 
585.  xcorldes.  v.  n.  33,  72. 
591.  savour :  relish. 

79,  ViRoiLS  Gnat.    16,  strong  :  i.  e.  strung. 
21.  l^ood  :  brooding  place,  as  in  272»  8. 


80,  57.  roome  :  place,  station.  Cf.  205,  41,  350, 11. 
72.  befalls  :  falls  in  their  way,  is  to  be  found. 
84.  stud.   V.  n.  16,  13. 

105.  whelky  :  shelly  (?). 

81,  119.  neate  :  clear. 
141.  resolv'd  :  relaxed. 

149.  Ascroean  bard  :  Hesiod. 

154.  bait :  staff,  crook,   v.  03,  217. 
82,196.  tcdcing  to  haste :  entertaivdng.  'hoBte'  =  a 
place  of  entertainment. 

197.  those  trees  :  poplars. 

201 .  thcU  same  tree  :  the  almond-tree. 

220.  her  brothers  strokes  :  the  hot  beams  of  the 
sun.  whose  boughes  she,  etc. :  i.  e.  the  ivy  en- 
folds the  poplar's  boughs.  The  translation  is 
considerably  confused. 

223.  The  myrtle  tree  is  Myrrha.    Cf.  340,  41. 

83,  284.  rare  :  with  an  interval,  apart. 
308.  tyre  :  deck  or  gird.    Cf.  670,  11. 

84,  333.  in  lieu  of  :  in  return  for. 
353.  thankes  :  service. 

362.  safetie.  v.  n.  77,  508.  tender,  v.  n.  372,  61. 

85,  396.   unkinde.   v.  n.  340,  43. 
417.  waladay:  welladay. 

444.  Tartar  :  Tartarus,   v.  1.  543. 

448.  trespassed  :  committed  wrongfully. 

86,  494.  coy  :  disdainful. 
497.  divorces  :  i.  e.  deaths. 

511.  Rhaetean  shore :  from  Rhesus,  one  of  the 

rivers  flowing  from  Ida  into  the  sea. 
514.  thwarting :  interposing. 
534.  event :  success.   Cf.  72,  143. 

87,  542.  gulphing  :  eddying,  swirling. 
643.  Tartarie  :  Tartarus.   Cf.  101,  44. 
557.  type.  v.  n.  560,  42. 

668.  clave  :  i.  e.  cleft. 
6(X).  vertue.  v.  n.  100,  8. 

88,  615.  vow'd  :  devoted  (to  ruin),  doomed. 
616.  Trembling  :  trembling  at. 

639.  heavily  :  sorrowfully. 
673.  Sabine  flowre  :  the  savine. 

00,  Mother  Hubberds  Tale.  1-8.  '  The  right- 
eous Maide'  is  Astrsea,  who,  after  leaving 
earth  at  the  close  of  the  Golden  Age,  became 
the  constellation  Virgo.  The  sun  enters  the 
sign  of  Virgo  in  August,  in  which  month 
Sirius,  the  dog  star,  (*  the  hot  Syrian  dog ')  is 
near  him.  The  sign  of  July  is  Leo,  during 
part  of  which  month  Sirius  has  been  with  the 
sun  ;  hence,  when  the  sun  enters  Virgo,  Sirius, 
attending  him,  leaves  'baiting  the  chafed 
Lion.'  The  sickness  of  the  dog  da3r8  was,  of 
course,  ascribed  to  Sirius.  v.  32,  17-24  and 
E.  K.'s  note  thereon,    upbraide.  v.  n.  479, 28, 

36.  seem'd :  beseemed.   Cf.  25*  168. 
46.  eivUl :  civilised.   Cf.  583,  1. 

48.  lyeke :  like. 

49.  unhappie :  mischievous. 
63.  goship  :  gossip,  crony. 

01,  60.  regard :  repute.  Cf.  I.  686. 

86.  lymiter :  *  a  friar  licensed  to  beg  within  a 
certain  district '  (Tyrwhitt). 

87.  wtrldf.  v.  n.  33,  72. 

106.  did  neede  :  was  needful. 

1 11 .  a  Ooda  name :  of,  in  Qod's  name.  Cf .  4t,  100. 
92,  188.  for  ,  .  ,  hnUed :  be  reported  at  bnmded 
oattle  astray. 
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93«  217.  bat :  quarter-staff. 

268.  that .  .  .  balke  :  which  lay  out  of  the  way 
of  his  liking  (N.  E.  D.)  or  (by  reverse  phras- 
iofi;)  which  his  taste  balked  ut. 
260.  handsomely :  dexterously. 
94«  207.  meanly  :  moderately. 
308.  tringes.  v.  n.  33,  72. 
300.  Expired,   v.  n.  41^5,  54. 
323.  acquite  themselves  unto :    clear  themselves 
in  the  eyos  of. 
96,  361.  formall :  i.  e.  rcRularly  ordained. 
371.  squib  :  flashy,  pretentious  fellow. 
300.  .SVr.   V.  n.  26,  300. 
304.  attend,      v.   n.  235,  35.    playes :    sports, 

play.   Cf.  682,  321. 
400.  booties  boad  :  abode,  dwelt  unprofit-ably. 

96,  453.  trentals  :  services  of  thirty  masses  for  the 
dead. 

454.  memories  :  srrx'icca  for  the  dead. 

486.  benejiciall :  a  benefice,  or,  a  letter  present- 
ing to  a  benefice. 

501.  or :  ere. 

602.  thronij :  prciis,  punh.  The  pret.  of  M.  E. 
'  thrinRen  '  used  as  in  fin.  Cf.  372,  44. 

605  f.  Afier  the  rhymes  in  Ascham's  School- 
master  (.ed.  Arber.  p.  54). 

*  Tu  laiighe.  tn  lie,  to  flatter,  to  face: 
I'ourc  waioB  in  court  to  win  invD  grace.* 

'  Face '  =  a^i.<<ume  a  lying  countenance. 

506.  compauie  :  play  the  good  fellow. 

507.  beetle,  stock :  the  handle  of  a  beetle,  or  large 
rammer,  hence,  fig.,  a  tool. 

611.  cas^t   a   figure  :    make   astrological    calcu- 
lations. 
518.  primitias  :  first  year's  revenue. 

97,  620.  inprivitie:  secretly.   Cf.  648,  8. 

523.  compound  a  better  penis :  make  a  cheaper 

bargain. 
527.  cojte  :  bargain. 
531.  franke  :  free. 
54  7.  discipline:  instruction. 
552.  them  sped  :  succeeded. 
570.  occasion    for    their    tourne :    opportunity 

that  they  could  make  use  of. 

98,  620-024.  *  The  Queen  was  .««o  much  pleased 
with  the  results  of  the  Portugal  expedition 
of  1  5S0.  that  she  honored  the  commanders, 
and  .Sir  Walter  Raleigh  among  the  rest,  with 
a  gold  chain  '  (Child). 

Unchaste  :  encircle<i  or  adorned. 

625-(j;i0.  A  sudden  break  in  the  sense,  due  to 
the  revi^iion  of  1  500.  In  the  text  of  1570,  the 
question  *  Who  now  in  court  doth  beare  the 
grealCHt  sway '  (1.  61 6»  was  probably  answered 
by  an  allusion  tu  Leicester.  In  1 500  this  was 
made  over  into  the  allusion  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  Portugal  exiHHJition  (1.  620 IT.); 
yet  not  so  carefully  but  that  the  original 
intent  still  showe<i  (I.  QJo  ff.).  So  wilde  a 
beast  i»  Leicester;  his  late  chayne  is  his  mar- 
riage to  the  Countess  of  Es-^ex,  the  revelation 
of  which  in  1570  brought  him  into  deepest 
disgrace  with  the  Queen. 

aJl.  if  fortune  thee  :  if  it  befall  thee.  Cf.  231,  6. 

99,  6S5.  Tfnard:  worth.    Cf.  698,  0*3,  649,  13. 
717.  the  brave  conrtiir  :  commonly  supposed  to 

be  modelled  on  Sidney. 


742.  nigh  aymed  ring,  efe. :  pnetiee  for  itcidi> 
ness  in  directing  the  spear.  A  rinje  vis  huo| 
up,  and  the  horseman,  chaiviDg  at  it,  cs> 
deavored  to  carry  it  off  on  hia  spear. 

740.  gowned  beeut :  horses  were  sometimeidcRK 
rated  with  drapery  that  nearly  swept  tbi 
ground. 
lOOf  778.  In  whatso,  etc.:  in  whatBoever iSiir it 
may  please  him  (the  prince)  to  empk>7  hii 
(the  courtier's)  person. 

783.  policie,  v.  n.  140<  HaUon. 

784.  courting  :  attendance  at  court. 

785.  strange  :  foreign.  Cf.  1. 1121.391, 61. 117, 
78. 

802.  mumming  and  meuking  :  masquendinf. 

803.  balliarda  :  i.  e.  billiards. 

830.  kindly  wise  denre  :  natural  derire  of  wit^ 

dom. 
840.  reach  :  launch,  aim. 
191,  846.  ctnirUenaunce.  v.  n.  34«  80. 

857.  coosinage  :  i.  e.  cozenage,  ekanlff  :  dcxt» 

oua. 
862.  cleanly  coosined :  dexterously  comed. 
883.  abuse :  beguile. 
803.  had  yvriM :  *  had  I  known! '    an  eiaeul» 

tion  of  repentance.    *  A  wise  man  aaith  not. 

had  I  wist '  {TotieVs  .l/isc.  ed.  Arber.  p.  244). 
901  f .   Spenser  felt  that  what  favor  he  had  woo 

with  the  Queen  was  rendered  nui^torjr  by 

the  opposition  of  Hurghley.  The  old  story  bif 

it  that  Hurghley-  dela>-ed  the  grant  td  thi 

pension  as  long  as  |x>ssible. 
908.  tendance  :  waiting. 
010.  asattrance  :  security. 
013.  himself e  trill  a  daw  trie  :  will  find  binurif 

by  experience  to  be  a  fool.  v.  n.  517, 17. 
109,  930.  uncased  :  i.  e.  exposed. 
039.  copesmcUe  :  confederate. 
944.  hartinease  :  hnnlahip.   Cf.  470,  27. 
997.  tchiihcr  :  which  of  the  two.  v.  n.  157, 

37. 

103,  1010.  For  making:  lest   he  abould  make, 
Cf.  317,  35.  368,  18,  GoO,  34. 

1015.  cleanly,   v.  n.  I.  857. 

1036.  poUieie  :  cunning,  v.  n.  106, 12. 

104,  1086.  Thenceforth,    v.  n.  465,  33. 

1090.  corpse,  v.  n.  748,135.  invaaion:  aawdt 

v.  n.  610,  1 7. 
1124.  Bearers :  introduced  solely  at  being  of 

•  two  kindes,'    half  fish,  half   fleah  ~  for  n 

our  ancestors  helie\'ed. 
1137  ff.    Apparently  directed  at  Burgfaley. 
1140.  counterpoint :  artifice.   Cf.  S3|  org* 
1144.  fiaunt :  fiat,  warrant. 
1160.  ferme  :  farm,  lease  (as  of  the  taxes). 

105,  1188.  in  place:  into  the  presenoe  df  thi 
prince. 

106,  1245.  ataVd:  'Stalling'  a  debt  wai  for- 
bearing for  a  time  to  exact  payment.  The 
Fox's  penalty  should  not  be  remitted  or 
postponed. 

1294.  temper^ :  controla. 
1306.  rackt :  extorted. 

107,  1334.  grating  :  fretting,  ftnnagmjng.  CL 
390,  14.  938.  56,  also  538,  37. 

13S0.  uncase  :  strip. 

108,  Kui.NEs  or  RoMB.    Moat  of  Um  obMuriCitf 
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in   this  series  are  due  to  misunderstanding 

or  bungling  of  Du  Beliay's  French. 
II.  Olympus.   V.  n.  378,  41. 
IV.  the  More  :  the  Moor. 

Btomacke  :  i.  e.  breast.  16th  cent.  ¥t.  estomac. 
109*  VIII.  vertue  :  manly    worth,   valor.    Cf.    87, 

600.  155,   19. 

vertuoua  :  manly,  valorous.    Cf.  171,  1. 

nephewes  :  descendants.    Cf.  284,  29. 

111,  xviii.  yearely  presidents  :  the  consuls. 

and  size  months  greater  :  and  the  rule  of  six 
months  (i.  e.  the  dictatorship)  grew  still 
greater. 

112,  XVIII.  opposing  :  making  opposition. 
XX.  compos  :  a  circle  or  sphere. 

vade,  fade  :  different  forms  of  the  same  word, 
for  nominal  rhjTne.   Cf.  513,  40. 

XXII.  Byze  :  Byzantium. 
113*  XXIII.  forborne  :  spared. 

eancrinq  :  cankering,  corrupting. 
humours  superfiuitie  :  Health  was  supposed  to 
depend  on  the  right  proportion  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  four  bodily  humors:  blood,  phlegm, 
yellow  bile,  black  bile.  The  excess  of  any  one 
would  cause  disease. 

XXIV.  equall :  of  the  same  kind. 

114,  XXX.  by  degree  :  by  degrees. 

XXXI.  Aemathian  fields  :  The  reference  is  to  the 
battle  of  Pharsalus. 

115,  MuiopoTMos.  Letter.  7.  abandoned  from 
my  selfe  :  put  out  of  my  own  jurisdiction, 
i.  e.  as  having  renounced  my  independence. 

8.  vowed.    V.  n.  7,  273. 

29.  take  in  worth  :  accept  indulgently.  Cf.  141, 
Ormond,  143,  Penbroke. 

116,  MuiopoTMos.  13.  detect :  reveal.  Cf.  561, 
48. 

17.  fiies.    V.  n.  735,  20. 

117,  78.  oricalche  :  brass  or  some  similar  metal. 
strange,    v.  n.  100,  785. 

118,  148.  franke  :  vigorous. 
1 59.  choiccjull :  fickle. 
187.  savlqe  :  sage. 

1 9Q.  setuale  :  valerian. 

199.  col  wort  s :  plants  of  the  cabbage  kind. 
perse  line  :  purslain;  '  comforting,'  because  it 
•doth  mitigate  the  great  heat  in  al  the  in- 
ward parts  of  the  bod  ye,  semblably  of  the 
head  and  eyes  '  (»Sir  Thos.  Elyot). 

119,  229.  all  and  some  :  one  and  ail.  Cf.  415, 
30. 

240.  avengement.    v.  n.  77,  508. 
271.  compare:  vie. 

120,  292.  spring  :  youth. 
297.  empale  :  inclose. 

121,  380.  principall.    v.  n.  20,  126. 
414.  thraw  :  i.  c.  throe. 

420.  on  hed  :  headlong. 
428.  xjcinges.    v.  n.  33,  72. 

124,  V1810.NS  OF  THE  Worlds  Vanitib.  ix. 
vyring  :  compel,  master. 

X.  d readies  :  secure  from  danger. 

125,  The  Visions  of  Bellat.  ii.  of  Afrike  gold* 
enchase  :  enchased  with,  etc. 

parget :  a  facing  of  omameotal  plaster  work, 
for  walls  or  ceiling. 
jasp  :  jasper. 


III.  level :  mark. 
grievance,    v.  n.  12,  90. 

IV.  chapters :  capitals. 

126,  V.  A  txvinne  of  forked  trees :  the  Papacy  and 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

VI.  nones  :  i.  e.  nonce. 

soyle  :  the  mire  caused  by  her  blood. 
spoyU  :  hide.   Cf.  117,  68;   also  435,  16. 

VII.  haughtie  :  lofty. 

127,  IX.  creakie  :  indented  with  creeks. 

X.  this  Hydra  :  the  Papacy. 

XI.  This  sonnet  allegorizes  the  corruption  of 
Christianity  by  the  donation  of  Constantino. 

XII.  rmit :  crowd  and  jostle. 

XIII.  sad  Florentine  :  DantOr  in  Purgatorio  II, 
10-51. 

128,  XIII.  raisd'againe  :  the  revival  of  the  Empire 
by  Charlemagne. 

XIV.  that  same :  the  new  Jerusalem,  Revela- 
tion 21.  Which  saw :  The  Fr.  original  makes 
*  which '  the  object  of  the  verb. 

the  messenger,  etc. :  the  Evangelist  (St.  John). 

XV.  Typhama  sister  :  Du  Bellay  means  Bellona. 
The  genealogy  might  be  explained  from  379, 
47  and  661,  2  and  3. 

136,  The  Faerie  Queens.  Letter.  13.  by  acci' 
dents  :  side  issues. 

1 7.  plausible  :  acceptable. 

18.  coloured  :  embellished. 
39.  coloured :  depicted. 

58.  accounted  by  :  valued  according  to. 
60.  commune  sence  :  the  senses  as  opposed  to  the 
reason. 

137,  99.  deedea  .  .  .  applydble :  those  deeds  that 
are  pertinent  to,  that  illustrate. 

1 54.  Presently  :  immediately. 

1 72.  The  second  day  :  This  account  is  at  odds 

with  235,  35  flf. 
197.  intendments:  things  designed. 
138  fT.   Commendatory  Verses.   Of  these  poems 

the  first  two  are  by  Raleigh,  the  third   by 

Harvey,  the  others  of  unknown  authorship. 
A  Vision,   accesse  :  coming. 
Another  op  the  Same,    of  the  tame  :  by  the 

same  author. 
Philumena :   Philomel,    the    nightingale.      Cf. 

684,  475. 
To  the  Learned  Shepeheard.    gave  thee  the 

bell :  awarded  the  prize,  the  supremacy.    Cf. 

644,  26. 

A  low :  praise. 

139,  ibid,    toarree  :  makes  war  on. 

Let  not  conceipt,  etc. :   let  not  fancy  deceive 

your  sober  judgment. 

empyring  :     ruling   absolutely,   flaming  —  a 

characteristic  pun. 
R.  S.  Ludds  .  .  .  tovTM  :  London. 
H.  B.      Desertee  flndee  dew:    merits  find  due 

recognition. 

140,  Ionoto.  Would  raiae .  .  .  tend :  would  raise  a 
suspicion  that  the  praiser  felt  some  doubt  at 
to  the  merit  of  the  work,  which  doubt  hit 
elaborate  praise  would  tend  to  manifatt. 

eet  it  forth  :  praise  it. 
140  ff.  Dbdicatort  Sonnets. 
Hatton.  Poliey:  stateeraft. 
OzBNFOBD.  vde.  V.  n.  14A»  4. 
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141.  il>kl.    IJeliconian  ympt :  the  Muses. 
That :  hini  that. 
NoKTHUMBEKLANu.   patronxtt :  protect. 
Okmoni).      acUvaoe  aoyl :  Ireland. 
th'j  brave  mantione  :  at  Kilkenoy. 
Receive  .  .  .  in  worth,    v.  n.  115,  Letter, 
IIowAUU.   heroes,    v.  n.  64«  341. 

hvge  ca»tlea :  the  galleons  uf  the  Armada. 
Grey,    your  endlease  debt :  my  endless  debt  to 
you. 

account :  render  account  of. 
142«  Halkiuh.    To  taat :  If  one  taste. 

thy  poeme  :  One  canto  of  this  has  survived. 
The  21 8t  and  Last  Book  of  the  Ocean  to  Cynthia, 
publii^hed  by  Archdeacon  Hannah  in  187U. 
Cf.  325.  4  and  5. 
BiiKLEioH.  censure:  judgment. 
Gi'MBEiiLAND.  Cumberland  had  recently 
been  appointed  (1589)  Queen's  champion. 
late  assaies  :  probably  the  naval  expedition 
to  the  Azores,  from  wliich  he  returned  in  the 
last  days  of  1 589. 

HuNSDox.  Henry  Carey,  Lord  Hunsdon, 
wa»  son  of  .\nne  BoIoti'.s  sister.  His  victory 
against  odds  at  the  battle  of  the  Gelt  in  Cum- 
berland (1570)  ended  the  rebellion  of  the 
northern  earls. 
BucKHrusT.   V.  n.  691.  380. 

143.  ibid,  unadrised :  unperceived. 
Cot'NTr.8»E   or  Penbroke.     Mary  Sidney, 

sister  of  Sir  Philip.  *  that  most  heroicke  spirit.' 
in  good  worth  to  take.  v.  n.  115*  Letter. 

144.  Lapiks  in  the  Court.  T?ie  Chian  peincter  : 
Spenser  seems  to  have  in  mind  Apelles  and 
his  Venus  of  Cos.  for  which  various  courtesans 
of  the  city  served  as  models.  Perhaps  he  con- 
fused this  painting  with  Zeuxis'  Helen  of 
Croton,  in  the  painting  of  which  the  arti.^t 
had  for  models  the  five  most  beautiful  maidens 
of  the  city. 

The    First    Bookg,  Prologue,  i.  in  lately 
shephards  weeds  :  in  the  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

II.  O  holy  virgin  :  Clio. 

xceaker :   too  weak  ;    a  very  common  use  of 
the  comparative  in  Spenser. 

III.  Mart :  Mars. 

IV.  rile  :  lowly. 

that  .  .  .  type  :  Gloriana,  the  Faery  Queen. 
afflicted  :  lowly.   Cf.  718,  2. 
145«  Canto  I,  iii.  bond  :  bound. 

worshippe  :  honor.   Cf.  231.  6,  335.  S. 

IV.  i-ele  :  i.  e.  veil.   Cf.  448.  10.  693,  495. 
wimpled :  pleated. 

Seemed  :  it  seemed.  The  omissioD  of  the  im- 
personal subject  is  very  common. 
in  a  line  :  by  a  cord. 

V.  compeld :  summoned  (Lat.  comp%Uart). 
146f  X.  diverse,  v.  n.  239,  3. 

XI.  about :  out  of. 

by  tract :  by  following  the  track. 

XII.  wade  :  go,  move. 

XIV.  disdaine :  all  that  would  excite  disdain 
or  loathing. 

XV.  bred  :  were  bom. 

147.  XVI.  upsiart :  started  up. 
zix.  ffrau :   chafe.    Cf.  526,  37.  107,  1334. 
ffriefe  :  anger. 


XXI.  his    later  .  .  .  ovale :     hia    flood  bcgbi 
later  to  subside. 

148,  XXIII.  cumbrous  :  haimssing.  Cf.  290, 17. 
XXIV.  manly  :  human. 

XXVI.  unkindly  :  unnatural. 

needeth  him :  it  is  necessary  for  him.  For 
omission  of  the  impers.  pron.  v.  154, 12,  Itl, 
20. 

XXVII.  like  succeed  it  may  :   similar  (i.  c.  ue- 
cessful  adventures)  may  follow  it. 

XXVIII.  to  f rend:  asafriend,  on  hisside,orp(^ 
haps,  to  befriend  him.    Cf.  343,  14.  648,  6. 

149,  XXX.  as  that :  as  one  who.  Cf.  7,  224. 
With  holy  father  sits  not :  it  befits  not  ahemit. 
Cf.  42.  232. 

XXXIV.  wyde.  v.  n.  539,  22. 

XXXV.  and  all  things  :  and  (rest  is  equivakat  to 
having)  all  things. 

"xi^i^w.  sad  humor  :    heavy  moisture.    Fortlw 
connection  between  moistnesis  of  the  btaio 
and  sleep,  v.  n.  150,  42. 
riddes  :  sends  off. 

150,  xi.i.  ever  .  .  .  loft :   Spenser  surety  hai  is 
mind  the  sound  of  rain  on  the  roof. 

XLii.  waste.  V.  n.  13,  133. 
dryer  brains  :  too  dry  brain.  It  wu  beliend 
that  what  made  old  folk  sleep  li^tlyand  Unb 
was  deficiency  of  moisture  in  the  bnio.  Tbst 
is  the  reason  given  by  Boccaccio  in  hia  Awtt» 
for  the  wakefulness  of  the  okl  huAaod  ol 
Agapas.  Any  condition  of  light,  troubled 
sleep,  disturbed  by  dreams,  seems  to  km 
been  ascribed  to  deficiency  of  moistore. 
all :  altogether.  Cf.  237,  46. 

XLiii.  sent :  sense. 

XLiv.  diverse :  perverse. 
the  yvorie  dors  :  that  by  which  falie  dnUM 
go  out. 

151,  XLVi.  borne  vithout  her  dew  :  btoo^  into 
being  unduly,  unnaturally. 

L.  halfe  enraged,  v.  n.  651,  25. 
despight :  indignation  (not  maliciou). 

152,  uv.  beguiled  of  :  disappointed  in. 
Lv.  irkesome  :  tronbled. 

Canto  //.  arg.   ruth  :  misery. 
I.  northeme  wagoner  :  BoAtee. 
sevenfold  teme  :  Charlce'  Wain  (i.  e.  the  Gmt 
Bear). 
stedfast  starre  :  the  pole  ttar. 

153,  III.  misdenmn^.*  causing  miscODCCptkn. nit- 
leading.    Cf.  *  mi80onee}rviiic  night/  401*47. 

IV.  repast :  reCreahment,  repoae.     Cf.  liOi  ?• 

520,40. 
T.  en6racemenf.  v.  n.  77,  508. 

A  nd  would :    '  he '  omitted.    Sadi  cndMOB 

of  pron..  eaptciaUy  *  it/  ia  Tery  cominoa.  CL 

159,  6. 1.  0. 

hardly :  with  difBculty.    Of.  160b  14,  lA 

21.681,231. 

VI.  YrktMome :  weary. 

VII.  Titan  :  the  sun ;  tlM  CQamcMi  Eliafattfctf 
name. 

5aacr:  toohumUe. 
X.  in  seeming  wim  :  in  Um  vmy  of  OMli  ■fpM'* 
ance. 

154,  xn.  him  ehaunai :  it  btMl  bim.   Gf.  'Hia 
booteth/  161,  20. 
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zm.  like  a  Pemian  mitre  :  something  like  (or, 
aa  it  were)  a  Persian  mitre.    Cf.  185«  4. 

XV.  amaud :    bewildered,  stupefied.     Cf .  95t 
231,  101,22. 

zvii.  Each  others  .  .  .  enviea :  each  nivies  the 

other's,   v.  Glossary. 

epiee  :  i.  e.  the  eyes.  Cf .  330,  36,  033,  43. 

repining :   indignant.  Cf.  012,  26. 
»5»  xvui.  bitter  fiu  :  the  throes  of  death. 

aeaured  :  secure,  firm. 

rigor  :  violence.  Cf.  104,  18,  301,  23. 

ehare  :  slice.  Cf.  450,  19. 

from  blame  .  .  .  bleet :    lit.,  preeerved  him 

from  harm.    Spenser  means,  failed  to  harm 

him.   Cf.  455,  13. 
XIX.  verhie.  v.  n.  109,  8. 

haughty  :  lofty.  Cf.  120,  7,  290, 1,  740, 420. 

156,  XXVII.  dainty  .  .  .  mak^  derth  :  appar- 
ently a  proverb  =  fastidiousness  brings  scar- 
city, poverty  ;  turned  by  play  on  words  to 
mean,  coyness  makes  dearness,  preciouaness. 

XXX.  purpoaes,  v.  n.  335,  4. 

gory  bloud :   gore  blood,  clotted  blood. 

XXXI.  thai  happened  :  that  which  happened. 

XXXII.  dreadfiUl  pa^aion  :  passion  of  dread.  Cf. 
*  revenging  will.'  101,  22. 

Limbo  lake :  Limbo  was  properly  a  sort  of 
outer  room  to  Hell,  for  virtuous  heathen,  un- 
baptised  infants,  etc.,  a  place,  according  to 
Dante,  of  'grief  without  tortures,'  where 
'without  hope  we  live  in  desire.'  'Limbo 
lake '  was  taken  by  Spenser  from  the  Mirror 
for  Magiatratea  as  meaning  the  shores  of  the 
Styx.  HeU  generally.  Cf.  201,  22.  402,  54. 
miatake  :  mislead. 
rare  :  thin,  faint. 

157,  XXX VI.  take  in  hand  :  maintain. 
dye  :  hazard,  chance.   Cf.  200*  13. 

XXXVII.  Whether  :  which  (of  the  two).  Cf.  422, 
32.470,  1,09,665. 
won.   V.  n.  245,  44. 

xxxvin.  wfien  ...  in  place :  when  none  pre- 
sent was  fair.   v.  n.  105«  1188. 

XXXIX.  treen  mould  :   the  form  of  a  tree.    Cf. 
188,  26. 

158,  XLiii.  well :  well  being. 
auffiaed  :  satisfied. 

ZLV.  careleaa  :  uncared  for.   Cf.  440,  33. 

CanUi  III,  i.  her  brightnea :  i.  e.  beauty's. 
The  reference  may  be  to  audiences  with  the 
Queen  in  1579  (v.  709,  52).  It  may  be  to 
Rosalind. 

159,  u.  touch  :  the  touchstone,  by  which  gold 
was  tested. 

deryv'd  :  diverted,   v.  n.  600,  41. 
VI.  Aa  he  :  as  if  he. 

100,  XI.  her  cast  in  deadly  hew  :  made  her  pale 
as  death.  '  Hew '  in  Spenser  rarely  means 
color  ;   but  v.  493,  27. 

XIV.  hardly  :  with  difiiculty.  She  had  difficulty 
in  dispelling  their  fear.    Cf.  153,  5. 

XVI.  deadly  :  deathlike.    Cf.  149,  36. 

nightly  .  .  .  aeverall :    thefts   by  night  and 
pillage  in  various  places,   v.  n.  301,  39. 

101,  XIX.  diadainfuU :  indignant. 

euppreat :   For  this  sense  of  physical  pressing 
or  keeping  down  cf.  183,  40,  029,  18. 


XXI.  that  .  .  .  Oreeke  :  Ulysses. 

XXII.  parted  :  departed.  Cf.  081,  226. 
amazed :  bewildered,  frantic. 
revenging  vrill :  desire  of  revenge. 

xxm.  di^umeety :  unchastiiy. 
XXIV.  prevaile  :  avail.  Cf .  104,  43. 

102,  XXVI.  wyde :  to  one  side.  v.  n.  539»  22. 

by  name :    espeeiaUy,  and  no  other.     Cf. 
*  namely,'  675,  48. 
XXVII.  unio  .  .  .  tiifhi :  befall  my  sore  heart. 

XXIX.  that  mote  .  .  .  aeeept:  which  may  it 
please  you  to  accept. 

XXXI.  Oriona  hound :  Sinus,  the  dog  star. 
aownee  with  cupa :    salutes  with  bumpers, 
cups  crowned,  filled  to  the  brim. 

103,  xxxn.  her  aU  that  fell :  aU  that  befell  her. 

XXXIV.  bent :  levelled  and  aimed. 

xxxvu.  in  place :  who  art  present.  For  a  dmi- 
lar  purely  expletive  use  v.  ISfli,  5. 

xxxvni.  in  field  ,  .  ,  in  round  liete :  The  dis- 
tinction is  between  the  open  field,  whoever 
foes  may  meet,  and  the  cftomp  dot,  or  en- 
closed ground,  for  set  combats. 

104,  XL.  mxafeignina :  feigning  with  evil  intent. 
xun,  wiU  or  nUL  v.  n.  402,  16. 

XLiv.  in  b^aatly  kind  :  in  the  nature  of  a  beast, 
as  a  beast  by  nature. 

105,  Canto  IV,  in.  degree  wtd  ploes .'  order  and 
rank.  Cf.  323,  70.  408,  14. 

ecaped  hard:    escaped  with  difficulty.     Of* 

611,  21. 

bertd  hia  pace  :  direct  his  steps. 

IV.  timely :  measured.  Cf.  171,  3. 

vin.  Titana,  v.  n.  153,  7. 

Aa  envying :  The  subject  is  '  throne.* 

X.  waa  layne  :  was  laid,  lay. 
100,  xu.  poiUde :  in  the  sense  of  Macohiavel- 
lism. 

aix  iDiearde  :  six  wise  men  ;  the  other  deadly 
sins,  of  which  pride  is  leadw-. 

XIV.  prancke :  adjust  for  display.    Cf.  240,  6. 

XVI.  hurtlen  :  hurtle,  rush  jostling. . 
107,  xvn.  diepredden :  spread  out.    Cf.  244,  40. 

xvni.  Tauf^  .  .  .  apptyde :  The  beasts  were 
taught  to  obey  the  oounsellors'  beast-like 
orders,  which  were  accommodated  (*ap- 
plyde'),by  reason  of  like  qualities,  to  the 
b«ists'  naturee  ('kindes') :  i.  e.  each  coun' 
seller  was  of  like  nature  to  the  beast  that  he 
rode. 
amia :  amice,  a  priestly  veetmttit. 

XXI.  like  a  crane :   Alciati  so  represents  Glut- 
tony in  his  90th  emblem. 
gorge  :  what  he  had  swallowed. 

xxu.  bouaing  con  :  a  drinkint-can. 

xxm.  dry :  thirsty. 
go  :  walk.  Cf .  48,  39. 

108,  xxvui.  oompors :  gather. 

XXX.  chaw :  chew.  Cf.  80,  86,  250,  20. 
chaw :  jaw. 

XXXI.  aay.  v.  n.  412,  8. 

109,  XXXIV.  ear'd  for:  was  heedful  of,  shrank 
from.  Cf.  050,  23.  avengement.  v.  n.  77, 
508. 

XXXV.  unthrifty  acath  :  wicked  harm. 

SairU  Frauncea  fire  :  probably  St.  Anthony's 
fire,  or  erysipelas. 
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XXXIX.  enrioua  :  which  he  begrudged  him. 
uhich  ought :  who  owned. 
traye  :  guKe,  stuke. 
XL.  hurtlen  :  hurtle,  clash. 
17 1<  XLix.  helpletae  hap  :  unavoidable  chance. 
dewtiea  :  dues. 
LI.  that  I :  when  I.   Cf.  221,  33. 

Canto  \\i.  vertuout.  v.  n.  109,  8. 
III.  timely :  measure<l.   Cf.  165,  4. 
173,  V.  a  paled  qreene  :  a  green  enclosed  by  pal- 
ings ;  the  champ  clot.  v.  n.  163,  38. 

173,  XVI.  on  hitjht :  on  high,  loudly.  Cf.  617,  24, 
642,  10,  627,  45. 

XVII.  woufuies.   V.  n.  33,  72. 
embalme  :  anoint.   Cf.  466,  40. 
divide  :    to  run  a  series  of  notes  into  many 
shorter  ones  to  the  Kame  ground  bass  or  har- 
mony. 

174,  XIX.  as  she  .  .  .  pUoht :  in  the  same  con- 
dition in  which  she  hxul  left  him. 

XXI.  unacquainted  :  unwonted,  >itrange. 
XXIII.  8o  evill  heare  :    are  hul<l  in  such  ill  repute, 

i.  e.  brought  to  such  open  disgnice. 

Nigh  tea  :  a  dis.syllablc.   v.  n.  33,  72. 
XXV.  exchfut :  i.  c.  p:iin. 

175,  XXVIII.  the  fine  element:  the  air.  v.  n.  13, 
110. 

176,  XXXV.  rerlc  :  roll. 

ifin  :  enfdnc  of  torture,  rack. 
XXXVI.  forth  :  on.   Cf.  350,  62. 

rrdrcaxe  :    8ot   to  right i<,  heal.     Cf.  344,   18, 

3<U.  41,453,  39. 
XXXIX.  amart :  agimy. 

177,  XLiii.  ela  :  already. 
XLiv.  cure  :  i.  e.  carp. 
XLV.  to  rtfdc  :  for  riding. 

xr.vii.  king  of  Babylon  :  Nebuchadnezzar. 

178,  xi.vm.  Thnt  name  .  .  .  Mjiirnud  :  Alex- 
ander, liy  iMising  as  won  of  Jupiter  Amnion, 
dishonnrp<i  the  name  of  his  real  father  Philip. 

Canto  VI,  I.  hrvnUf  :  *  The  suggestion  Ihat  it 
w:is  ine.'int  as  a  d«'rivativo  of  wale,  to  ch(X)se, 
is  worthlo.-s*    CN.  K.  D.). 
fnolhapinr  :  lilindly  lucky. 

II.  drcid  :  oV»ject  of  reverence.  Cf.  144,  4,  460, 
17. 

179,  ibid,  one  to  other  Ynd  :  the  Kast  to  the  West 
Indies. 

III.  trrntie  :  diplomacy.   Cf.  327,  11. 

IV.  diamond  :  adamant,  a  more  or  less  fictitious 
ininonil  or  metal,  .^supposed  of  supreme  hard- 
ness.  Cf.  201,  10. 

VI.  cnmfortlrHMc  :  hclple.****.    Cf.  336,  14. 
viii.  rt'hownded.   v.  n.  70,  22. 
jx.  hhilfltrtd  :    UHf»d  wvend  times  by  Spenser, 
alwjiys  seriously.  232,  13.  505,  13,  685,  551. 

180,  XI.  fra^full  Jit  :  fit  of  fear    v.  n.  156,  32. 
hitrror  :  rouKhne.*»H.    Cf.  '  horrid.*  182,25. 
ftnre  .  .  .  ohey :     to    allay    her    fear,    they 
learh  (heir  backward-bctjt  knees  to  obey  her 
humbly,  i.  e.  kneel  to  her. 

xiii.  avHiH'rt  of  cnmc  :  .^uspicicm  (i.  e.  fear)  of 
reproach. 

XIV.  horni'd  :  horny. 

XV.  intent  :  attention,  gaze. 

xvr.  Itfthinh'H  not :  cannot  determine. 

181,  XVII.  pourtraiture  :  image. 


XXI II.  aapvn  :  grow  up. 

XXIV.  Ixuiard,   v.  n.  251,  42. 

182,  XXV.  horrid  vew  :  aavBce  appeannee. 

XXX.  repaire  :  return. 

ofaprino :  family,  i.  e.  the  Satyn.  Cf.  SOi 
69. 

XXXI.  compare  :  gather,  learn  (?).  Cf.  I6S.2R. 
XXX7I.  thence  ariae  :  rise  and  depart,  gpt  »nj 

thence.  Cf.  *  thence  amounted,'  206, 54. 

183,  XXXV.  Jacobe  aiaffe  :  a  pilgrim's  staff,  b 
religious  art,  St.  James  is  distinguished  b>-s 
pilgrim's  staff  and  a  scallop  shell.  Cf.  678. 41. 

xxx\ii.  the  further  proceeae,  tie. :  i.  e.  what  n- 

maincd  to  be  known  of  the  traA^dy. 
XL.  euppreat.   v.  n.  161,  10. 

184,  XLii,  11.  7-9.  Sansloy  refers  to  the  emti 
of  163,  33-39.  •  Had  the  knight  been  vith 
his  arms,  Archimago,  who  foolishly  bore 
them,  would  not  now  be  regretting  the  m>* 
take  he  made  in  venturing  to  fight  me.  Yoa 
o^-n  experience,  I  hope,  will  soon  confirm 
his  mistake.'  The  last  line  is  obscunpd  1? 
the  word  play  of  '  errour  *  and  ■  proren  tr».* 

xuii.  plate :  armor  made  of  platen  of  metsL 
which  encased  the  Ixxly  like  a  shdi. 
maile  :  armor  made  of  interlinked  rings  o( 
metal,  which  fitted  the  body  Uke  a  garment. 
Mail  ^119  sometimes  worn  beneath  plate.  Cf. 
250,  9. 
pitty.    V.  n.  656,  0. 

xi.iv.  entire  :  with  full  vigor. 

xi-v.  drery :  horrible. 

XLVii.  lorera  token,  etc. :  In  toumamenti  i 
kni|;ht  often  bore  his  lady's  token,  a  tlcerc. 
a  glove,  upon  his  helmet.  Sansloy  is  spcakiof 
of  the  blow  that  he  aims  at  Sat>*mne's  heal. 

185,  xi.viu.  thia  batttia  end :  The  outeoaie  of 
the  battle  is  never  told.  Sansloy  reappesn  la 
241, 18  ff. ;  Satyrane  in  377,  29  ff.  Spenffr 
did  not  follow  the  movements  of  his  minrr 
characters  with  the  scrupulous  care  of  Ariofta 

Canto  VII,  II.  plnie.  v.  n.  184,  43. 
IV.  like  a  girUmd  :  as  it  were,  a  garland.    Cf. 

154,  13. 
v.  in  place,  v.  n.  163«  37. 

186,  IX.  expure  :  come  to  the  end  of  their  tens. 
Cf.  283,  24. 

XI.  That  Vfhen :  'That '  (^  who)  is  ndundant. 
Cf.  187,  20.  583,  4,  Ml,  37.  508,  11. 
praunee :  stalk. 

XII.  ao  maynly  merciUaaB  :  with  such  mercilai 
might. 

187,  XIII.  th*onely  hrtaih  :  the  mere  breath. 

188,  XXI.  hardly,  v.  n.  153,  5. 

XXIII.  anUd  up  .*    To  tame  a  hawk,  the  fil- 
coner  'seeled'  its  ej'es.  i.  e.  stitcbod  the  iidi 
together. 
deadly :  mortal,  of  death.  Cf .  436,  20. 

XXVI,  i.  9.  The  dwarf  was  in  doubt  iriiether 
the  knight,  having  been  made  e^^ive.  wen 
alive  or  dead. 

XXVII.  aorrowfuU  otsoy :  the  aiaault  of  lonow. 
v.  n.  156,  32. 

xx'viii.  aaeynd  :  pcnnted  out. 
180,  XXXI.  horrid,  v.  n.  409,  44. 

couched  on  the  bever :  The  berer  was  thenflV* 
able  visor  of  a  helmet.  Ezeapt  in  fight,  «b* 
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ix.  was  lowered  to  protect  the  face,  its  position 

was  on  top  of  the  helmet  in  front  of  the  crest. 
190*  XXXVII.  rowels :  '  the    rolling   part    of    the 

canon-bit'  (Child). 
XXXIX.  helplesse.    v.  n.  739,  340. 
XLi.  paire  :  impair,  weaken. 
3CLI1.   Thai  her  perawaded.  .  .  .  And  said  :    The 

ooaission  of  'they'  and  !8he'  exemplifies  a 

est.  common  in  Spenser. 
191»  XLiii.  equal  destinies  Did  ronne  about :  The 

destinies   moved    equably   in    their   spheres. 

The  reference  seems  to  be  to  the  iufluence 

of  the  stars. 
XLiv.   Tartary  :  Tartarus.   Cf.  85,  444. 
XLV.  coast  :  region.   Cf.  343,  6. 
XLViii.  disaventuroua    deare  :     unfortunate   in- 
jury. 
XLix.  despight :  contumelious  treatment. 
L.  he  himself e  betooke.   v.  n.  325,  2. 
192,  ihid.ortely  joe  :  especial,  chief  foe.  Cf.  230, 

2. 
LI.  dissolute  :  unstrung,  enfeebled. 

194,  Canto  VJII,  xv.  lightly  :  at  once. 

XVI.  scalpe  :  i.  e.  skull. 

XVII.  grieved  :  injured,  hurt. 

XVIII.  rigor,   v.  n.  155,  18. 

195,  XXII.  drift :  impetus. 
XXIII.  ruine  :  fall. 

196,  xxvii.  And  you:  the  Squire. 

equall :  impartial,  just.  Cf.  205,  47,  237,  50. 
restore  :  make  return  for,  reward. 
tfuite  :  requite. 

XXIX.  car'd  :  took  pains. 

XXX.  unused  rust :  the  rust  of  disuse. 

197,  xxxiv.  doted  :  imbecile. 

uithout  any  breach  :  without  need  of  breaking 

or  forcing  it. 
XL.  nicer  :  too  dainty. 
198«  XLI.  deceived  of.    v.  n.  423,  36. 
XLV.  avenge  :  take  vengeance  on. 
XLVi.  tire  :  head-dress.    Cf.  290,  19. 

call :  caul,  a  close-fitting,  net-work  cap,  part 

of  a  woman's  head-dress. 

199,  XLvii.  loathd  :  disgusted. 

Canto  IX,  I.   The   'chayne'  is  the  quality 
which  Arthur  embfxliea. '  magnificence  *  (mag- 
nanimity) the  virtue  which  '  is  the  perfection 
of  all  the  rest,  and  conteineth  in  it  them  all.' 
safety.    Cf.  315,  17  ;    v.  n.  77,  508. 
II.   repast  :  repose.    Cf.  153,  4. 

Them  list  :  it  pleased  them.   Cf.  32,  29. 

200,  V.  tutors  nouriture  to  oversee  :  to  supervise 
the  training  given  me  by  my  tutor. 

in  her  just  term, :  in  its  due  course.    Cf.  *  just 

time,'  201,  14. 
VII.  fatal  :  prophetic. 

Whilnme  :  ever.    v.  n.  327,  14. 

forced  fury  :  violence  of  compulsion. 

his  :  its,  i.  p.  the  wound's. 

find  :  find  heart  to,  choose  to.    Cf.  376,  26, 

381.  1. 
X.  government :  self-oontrol. 

201,  XII,  prouder  :  over  proud. 

XIV.  u'hen  .  .  .  expired  :  in  due  course  of  time. 

XV.  devoyd  :  empty. 

XVI.  hew  :  expression. 
on  grownd  :  on  earth. 


XVIII.  voyagB  :  journey.   Cf.  235,  34. 

XIX.  sure  :  genuine. 

Embowd :  arched,  rounded ;  or  perhaps,  set 
with  bosses. 

203,  XXXI.  worldea.  v.  n.  33,  72. 
meaU'h     melteth.    Cf.  '  dealth,'  419,  6. 

XXXII.  deadly :  deathlike.  Cf.  160,  16. 

204,  XXXVI.  waUowd  :  rolled.  Commonly  used 
by  Spenser  for  the  modern  *  wallowiDg.'  Cf. 
362,  26,  404,  7. 

20,5,  XLI.  centoneU  :  i.  e.  sentinel. 

roome.  v.  n.  80,  57. 
XLIII.  /  wote  :  in  the  sense  of  *  I  trow.* 

avengement.  v.  n.  77,  508. 
XLVI.  ainfull  hire  :  service  to  sin. 
XLVII.  equcUl.   V.  n.  196,  27. 

206,  XLVIII.  inchaunied  rimes  :  incantations. 
XLIX.  amazement :  perplexity,  distraction.  Cf. 

724,  35,  154,  15. 
table  :  picture, 
uv.  thence  amounted  :  mounted  and  departed, 
departed   thence.    Cf.  *  thence  arise,'    182t 
32. 

unbid  :  i.  e.  unprayed  for. 
drest :  i.  e.  treated. 

207,  Canto  X,  11.   raw  :  unstrung. 
chearen  :  refresh  himself. 

IV.  apotisd :  betrothed. 

VI.  francklin :  freeholder,  '  a  class  of  land- 
owners of  free,  but  not  noble,  birth  and  rank- 
ing  next  below  the  gentry  '  (N.  E.  D.). 

VII.  knew  hie  good  to,  etc. :  knew  how  to  bear 
himself  toward  men  of  all  classes,  to  show 
proper  discrimination  of  rank.  Cf.  589,  1, 
613,  36,  608,  2. 

courting  nicetee  :  courtier-like  exquisitenesa. 

208,  IX.  ever-dying  dread  :     perpetual     fear    of 
death.   Cf.  248,  21. 

long  a  day  :  a  long  time,  many  a  day. 
XII.  in  place  :  to  the  spot. 

Like  sunny  beamea  :    as  it  were,  sunbeams. 

Cf .  185,  4.    •  Sunny  beams '  for  •  sunbeams ' 

is  conmion  in  Spenser.  Cf.  321,  63,  391,  20 ; 

aiso  '  starry  light,'  323,  78. 
xiv.  as  befell :  as  it  fell  out  —  merely  expletive* 

Cf.  290,  17. 
XV.  encounters  :  goes  to  meet. 

209,  XIX.  documents  :  lessons. 

210,  XXIV.  intreat :  persuade. 
paaaion  :  suffering.   Cf.  467,  3. 

XXV.  infected  :  ingrained  (like  a  dye). 

211,  XXX.  bounty,   v.  n.  332,  49. 
compare,  v.  n.  19,  67. 

XXXI.  that  joyd  her  to  :  which  it  delighted  her 
to. 

XXXII.  aeemxng  meet :  seemly. 

XXXIII.  well  to  donne  :  well-doing. 

XXXIV.  deacryde  :  declared,  revealed.  Cf.  023t 
12. 

worldea.  v.  n.  33,  72. 
XXXVI.  bead-men  :  men  of  prayer. 
wayting  :  watching.   Cf.  406,  21. 

212,  XL.  brae  :  Lat.  ae«,  money. 

He,  that  harrowd  hell :  Christ,  who  ■  de- 
spoiled 'Hell,  on  his  descent  thither  after  his 
death,  by  breaking  down  its  gates  and  leading 
out  the  souls  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets 
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who  till  then  had  been,  as  it  were,  in  captivity 

there.   Cf.  730,  68. 
xu.  throw  :  i.  e.  throe, 
xui.  engrave  :  i.  e.  bury.   Cf.  239,  60. 

feare  :  make  afraid.   Cf.  663,  15. 

213,  XL\iii.  car'd  :  took  care  of. 
XLix.  more  :  greatly. 

clomb  :  climbed.  Cf.  *  clambe.'  661,  8. 
L.  require  :  request.  Cf.  481,  41,  48,  arff. 

214,  Liv.  each  rrhere :  in  every  place.  Cf.684«  634. 
Lv.  duty  :  theme.   Cf.  303,  50. 

Lvi.  commonly  :  sociably,  familiarly. 
empeopled  :  settled. 

215,  LXi.  pretage  :  point  out  beforehand. 
•igne  :  signal  cry,  watchword. 

LXiii.  bequeathed :  entrusted. 
LXiv.  nominate  :  i.  e.  call,  set  down  for. 
Lxv.  in  place  :  purely  expletive,  as  in  163,  37, 
185,  5. 

216,  Lxvi.  Georgoa  :  Greek  ytvpy&s,  a  husband- 
man. 

217,  Canto  XI,  v.  toyde.  v.  n.  162,  26. 

Mu^e  :  Clio,  child  (*  jrmpe ')  of  Phoebus  and 
Mnemosyne  (memory,  hence  *aged'). 

VII.  Till  I  of  warrea,  etc. :  Spenser  was  appar- 
ently planning  for  his  later  books,  or  for  his 
second  part ,  some  celebration  of  the  war  with 
Philip  II.  'Bryton  fieldes  with  Sarazin  blood 
bedyde'  suggests  imitation  of  the  war  of  the 
Saracens  in  France,  as  narrated  in  the  Orlando 
Furioso. 

haughtie  :  high  pitched. 
second  tenor  :  melody  of  lower  pitch.  Cf.  45, 
60. 
hia  :  The  possessive  '«. 

IX.  roiize  :  raise,  erect.   Cf.  250,  35. 

218,  XIII,  1.  1.  thai:  that  which,  what. 
aeare  :   searing. 

XV.  paa  :  pace. 
dreat.    v.  n.  411,  55. 

XVI.  rigorous  :  violent,   v.  n.  155,  18. 

XIX.  aubject :  underlying. 

219,  ibid,  flightea.  v.  n.  33,  72. 
hagard  hauke  :  an  untamed  hawk. 

hable  might :  the  capacity  of  its  strength.  Cf. 

373,  3. 

pounces  :  talons.   Cf.  526,  42. 

XX.  diaaeized  of  hia  gryping  groase  :  dispossessed 
of  his  great  gripful. 

XXI.  each  otfter  to  avertge :  to  take  vengeance 
each  on  the  other.   Cf.  198,  45. 

XXII.  gory  blood.   V.  n.  156,  30. 

XXIV.  forsake  :  shun.   Cf.  687,  50,  266,  21. 

XXV.  pight  in  :  struck  against. 

220,  XXVI.  cace :  condition,  plight.  Cf.  273,  16. 
XXX.  jSi7o  ;  the  pool  of  Siloam. 

221,  XXXIII.  That :  when.  Cf.  171,  51. 
aafety.  v.  n.  77,  608. 

XXXIV.  Aa  eagle  :  Every  ten  years  the  eagle 
mounts  to  the  circle  of  fire  and  thence  plunges 
into  the  ocean,  from  which  it  emerges  with 
fresh  plumage. 

XXXVIII.  intended  :  stretched  forth. 

tDould  .  .  .  behott :     would    have    promised 
him  life,  expected  him  to  live,  believed  he 
was  alive.  Cf.  446»  40. 
griefe :  pain. 


XL.  outre^e  :  clamor. 

222,  xu.  For  harder  wo*,  ete. :  The  posthonoui 
edition  of  1609  changes  For  to  iVor,  whiek  hat 
been  generally  adopted  by  modcn  cditon. 
The  style  of  Spenser  beinc  above  all  eootioih 
ous.  For,  thous^  it  confuses  the  8eDBe.iKmi 
to  me  the  more  characteristic  readinf. 

XLiii.  mini's^  .*  i.  e.  diminished. 
XLiv.  9tew  :  lit.  a  hot  room  for  vapor  balfai. 
XLVi.  the   crime  .  .  .  fall :    the   standinf  n- 
proach  to  Adam  for  having  sinned. 

223,  XLViii.  dainty  dears  :  exceedingly  pndooi. 
Cf .  353,  23. 

appointed :  made  ready. 
L.  vtrtuous  :   having  peculiar  qoaHties  or  a- 

cellences,  efl&cacious.   Cf.  2889  22. 
Li.  for  haat  :  through  haste. 
HI.  vmundea,   v.  n.  33,  72. 
LIU.  retyrd  :  withdrawn. 
Liv.  false  :  treacherous,  insecure. 

224,  Canto  XII,  v.  armes  to  sownd:  to  dHk 
arms  (as  in  169,  40).  henee  to  wace  battfe. 

225,  VII.  song  :  i.  e.  sung. 

viii.  her  self-resemblcaxee  :  i.  e.  bdng  eromcdl, 
she  now  resonbled  her  real  self,  a  loBg'i 
daughter. 

xiu.  shaumts.    t.  n.  528,  4. 

226,  ibid,  of  great  name  :  noted,  henee  VBlnsbk. 
Cf.  182,  29. 

XVI.  passionate  :  express. 

XVII.  seised  :  got  possession  of.  reached. 

XVIII.  that  proud  Paynim  King.  v.  n.  217,  7. 
XX.  In  sort  as  :  according  as. 

227,  XXII.  wimple  :  the  veil  'that  wimpled  mi 
fuU  low'  (145,  4). 

tooven  neare :  dose-woven. 

XXIII.  enchace  :  serve  as  setting  to.  v.  n.  418^ 
12. 

XXIV.  pretence  :  importance. 

XXV.  unvHiry :  unexpected. 
passage  right  :  going  straight  on. 
fasi :  close. 

disclosino :    imfolding.     Cf.  4409  16,  851, 
13. 
xxvii.  guilty  heavers  of  :  heavens  poUnted  bf. 

228,  xxviii.  well  to  fare  :  farewell. 

XXXIII.  pardon  me  :  give  me  leave. 

XXXIV.  practicke  paine  :  artful  pains. 

229,  XXXVI.  bains  :  i.  e.  banns. 

nxxxu,  bushy,  teade  :  a  torch  off  vhUe-tkon, 

used  in  Roman  bridal  processiops. 
XXXIX.  trinall  triplicitiee,  v.  n.  751»  64. 
XLii.  sperU  :  worn  out. 

230,  The  Second  Books,  ProloKae,  zr.  MflSin* 
seek  information. 

admyre :  wonder. 
V.  beames.  v.  n.  33,  72. 

Canto  I,  n.  onely :  espeeial.    Cf.  19St  SO, 
474,  57,484,21,646,40. 

231,  ibid,  late  ygoe  :  a  short  time  sines. 

III.  of  all  .  ,  .  end :   the  objeet  at  whidi  Inf 
whole  purpose  aimed.  Cf.  153, 9, 822*  It* 
fayre  fyled  :  smooth.   Cf.  149,  35. 

IV.  stales  :  decoys,  snares.  Cf.  641,  S. 

V.  him  fortuned  :  it  befell   him.    Cf.  98i  631, 
337,  22. 

VI.  demure  :  sober  (without  affeetatiOBl. 
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fvorthip.   V.  n.  145*  3. 

Sir  Huon  :    Huon  of   Bordeaux,  hero  of  a 

romance  in  which  King  Oberon  of  the  Fairies 

is  a  main  figure, 
viii.  misers  :   wretch's. 
IX.  lanffuorons  constraynl :  distressful  affliction. 

in  place :  purely  expletive.    Cf .  429, 22.   v.  n. 

163,  37. 

232,  XI.  Looser  :  too  loose,  dishevelled.  Cf.  54, 
119.    V.  n.  144,  2. 

XII.  chalenq  :   track. 

233,  xviii.  viake  :  devise.    Cf.  153,  9. 

XX.  abyde  :  pay  the  penalty  (by  confusion  with 
abye). 

XXI.  semblant  plaine  :   honest  appearance. 

234,  xxiv.  overplast  :   placed,  raised  above. 
XXVI.  embrace  :    brace,  secure. 

in  the  rest  :    The  rest  was  a  projecting  sup- 
port, riveled  to  the  cuirass,  which  served  to 
steady  the  spear  when  levelled  for  the  charge. 
pace  :   move.    Cf.  218,  15. 
abace  :   lower.    Cf.  618,  31,  628,  5. 

XXIX.  bevers.   v.  n.  189,  31. 

mote  I  weet  :   1  should  like  to  know. 

XXXI.  of    him  .  .  .  cognizaunce  :      recognized 
him  perfectly. 
:235,  XXXIII.  pageant,    v.  n.  66,  490. 
m^ote  yce  thee  :    may  you  prosper. 

xxxiv.  voyage  :  journey.    Cf.  201,  18. 
steed y :   i.  e.  steady. 

XXXV.  attend  :   give  heed  to.    Cf.  95,  394. 

XXXVI.  papeaunts.    v.  n.  66,  490. 

in  lives  despight :   hating  life.    Cf.  684*  442. 
wame  :    keep  off. 

236,  XXXVIII.  seele.    v.  n.  188,  23. 

xuii.  hop  :  '  formerly  a  general  synonym  for 
leap  '  (N.  K.  D.). 

237,  XLVii.  which  :  that  which.  Cf.  *  that,*  218, 
13.  1.  1. 

[,.  equall.    v.  n.  196.  27. 

238,  Liii.  forbcare  :    part  with. 

Lv.  him  that  death  does  give  :   Mort-dant. 

her  that  loves  to  live  :   Ama-vi[t]a. 

Barchns  .   .  .  lincke  :   this    wine    is    mixed 

with  water. 
Lvi.  grate,    v.  n.  107,  1334. 

wreath  :    turn  away. 
Lviii.  squire  :    the  carpenter's  square. 

in  the  meane  :   meanwhile. 
Lix.  doth    buriall    tee  tie  :     Child    suggests    'do 

ob.^e(iuiou><  sorrow'   {Hamlet,  I,  ii.  92).    The 

sense   nniuires   MJoth   grant    burial.'      There 

being  no  authority  for  'teen'  =  grant  or  give 

or  appoint,  Mayhew  suggests  'leene'  =  lend, 

give. 

239,  ibid.  For  .  .  .  beene  :  *  For  I  think  it  as 
great  a  calamity  to  remain  dishonorably  un- 
burip<i.  a**  (o  die  dishonorably  '  (Child). 

LX.  engrave,    v.  n.  212,  42. 
obneqnif  ;    ol).SP<iuies. 

affcrtion  :    deep  feeling  (that   may  issue  in 
revenue). 
Canto  II,  arg.   face  :  appearance. 

II.  scattered  :    let  drop  at  random. 

III.  gttiltie  :    'stained  with  the  color  of  guilt  * 
(Child). 

diverse  :  distracting. 


240,  v.  To  proof e  of  :  To  the  eflFecting  of. 

VII.  Dan.    V.  n.  609,  9. 

IX.  tryde.    v.  n.  517,  17. 

X.  mind  :  put  him  in  mind  of. 
revengement.    v.  n.  77,  508. 

XI.  barbea  :  protective  or  ornamental  trappings 
for  the  breast  and  flanks  of  a  war-horse. 

241,  XV.  breaded  tramels :  braided  plaits.  Cf. 
391,  20. 

XVI.  fest:  festivity. 

counienaunce  :  make  a  show  of. 

242,  XXII.  Lybicke  ocean  :  the  Lybian  desert. 
XXV.  forcing    to    invade :     putting    forth    his 

strength  to  attack.  Cf.  277,  51,  610,  17. 

243,  XXVII.  heare  :  listen. 

XXXIII.  grace  to  reconcile  :  ♦  gratiam  conciliare, 
to  regain  each  other's  favor'  (Church). 

244,  XXXI V.  utUr  :  outer.   Cf.  483,  11. 
XXXV.  solace  :   pleasure,  mirth.    Cf.  264,  3. 

court :  due  regard  to  his  attentions,  his  court. 

XXXVII.  mineon  :  darling,  wanton. 

XXXVIII.  extremities  of  their  outrage  :  extremes 
of  their  (opposite)  excesses. 

XXXIX.  attempered  :  regulated. 
XL.  dispredden  :  spread  out. 

245,  XLiv.  wonne  :  overcome.  Cf.  157,  37,  565, 
30. 

XLV.  purpose,   v.  n.  335,  4. 

Canto  III,  I.   Titan  :  the  sun.  Cf.  153,  7. 

246,  III.  Patience  perforce  :  a  common  proverbial 
phrasing  of  submission  to  circumstances. 
Cf.  305,  3. 

IV.  bountie  :  manly  virtue,  valor.  Cf.  336,  10. 
332,  49. 

kestrell :    *  a  hawk  of  a  base,  unserviceable 
breed  '  (Nares). 
kynd  :  nature. 

V.  aelfe-loved  personage  :   love  of  his  own  per- 
sonal appearance.   Cf.  338,  26. 

But  for  :   But  because.   Cf.  18,  10. 

VI.  bravery  :   bravado. 

VIII.  dead-doing  :  death-dealing. 
miser,    v.  n.  231.  8. 

to  hold  of  him  in  fee  :  i.  e.  to  be  his  vassal. 

247,  XIII.  gin  :  craft. 

XIV.  gagd  :   left  as  pledges. 

XV,  II.  5,  8.  of  :  with. 

248,  XVII.  on  even  coast :  on  even  terms  (e.  = 
ground  ?).   Cf.  436,  24. 

XVIII.  that  monster  make  :  effect  that  miracle. 
XXI.  dying  dreed  :  dread  of  death. 
worth  :  dignity,  rank. 

249,  XXVI.  ayguiets  :  '  an  ornament  consisting 
properly  of  a  gold  or  silver  tag  or  pendant 
attached  to  a  fringe,  whence  ...  any  me- 
tallic stud,  plate,  or  spangle  worn  on  the 
dress'  (N.  E.  D.). 

XXVII.  antickea :  fantastic,  grotesque    figures. 

Cf.  410,  51. 
XXX.  inspyre  :  breathe. 

rude  :  disordered. 

250,  XXXIV.  marke :  make  a  mark  of. 
XXXV.  rowze,    v.  n.  217,  9. 

XXXVII.  himtelfe  to  raunt:   to  advance  7  or  to 
swagger  ?  or  to  exult  ? 

251,  XXXVIII.  praise :  exoellenoe,  virtue.  Cf. 
323,  80.  866,  55. 
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deadly  night ahade  ;  '  mad.'  as  causing  mad- 
ness. 

Mortal!    samnitis  :     possibly   the  savin-tree, 
supposed  to  produce  abortion. 
cicuta  :  hemlock. 

Socrates  .  .  .  Critias  :  Spenser  seems  to  be 
confusing  Socrates  and  Crito  with  Thera- 
menes  and  Critias. 

Liii.  entreat  :  occupy  herself  in. 

Liv.  but  they,  etc. :  unlesH  they.  etc. 

LViii.  liquour  :  liquid.     Cf.  t}92,  32. 
279*  Lix.  Of  (/race:  as  a  favor,  for  kindness'  sake. 

Lxii.  in  purity  :  in  discuipation. 
2SO^  Ca'ito  VIII ,  I.    serve  to :   For  this  LAtinism 
cf.  364,  47.  119.  2'M). 

281,  XII.  brutenesse  :  unintelligence,  stupidity. 
atile  :  cognizance. 

282,  xviii.  impresse :  make  an  impression,  sink. 
XX.  meda-wart  :  meadow-sweet. 

283,  XXII.  rertuous.    v.  n.  223.  50. 

XXIV.  his  life  hir,  etc.  :  his  life*."*  destined  term  ; 
{her,  for  genitive  of  feminine  vita.) 

XXV.  Mote  I  beseech  :  I  would  beseech.  Cf. 
234,  29. 

care.    v.  n.  220,  26. 

XXVI.  aho/>t  :  soul,  being. 

XXVII.  dibnte  the  chalenye  :  dispute  the  claim. 
Cf.  420,  12. 

284,  XXVIII.  prolong,   v.  n.  442,  12. 

XXIX.  nephewes  :  grand.son's.  Cf.  174,  22, 
353,  22.  109,  8. 

XXX.  Terwatjauyit  :  according  to  the  romances, 
one  of  the  g<><ls  of  the  Saracens.  Mahoune 
(i.  e.  Mahomet)  was  another.  Cf.  284,  33, 
627,  47. 

285,  XXXIV.  His  sinqle  speare :  his  spear  alone. 
doe  him  .  .  .  rrdresse  :  help  him.    Cf .  526,  41. 

XXXV.  his  (f round  to  traverse  xcyde  :  to  shift  his 
ground  repeatedly  (like  side-stepping  in 
boxing).    Cf.  4.>6.  18. 

XXXVI.  wyde  :  u\i\  of  po.^ition.    Cf.  539,  22. 
xxxviii.  hwqiuton  :     a    quilted    jacket    worn 

under  .'irinor. 
XL.  as  he  it  ouuht  :  aw  he  that  owned  it. 

286,  xi.vi.  Harrow,  etc.    v.  n.  69,  43. 

287,  L.  bittur  :  bittern. 

LI.  dismall  dm/,    v.  n.  274,  26. 
Lii.   in  dvspii.'ht  of.    V.  n.  684,  443. 

288,  Lvi.  done  my  dew  in  place  :   done  my  duty 
on  the  sF)ot .  here. 

Canto   IX ,  II.    gentle  court  :    courteous  ad- 
dress. 

mote  I  .  .  .  read :  may  I  understand,  by 
your  courtesy,  why,  etc. 

289,  XIII.  vilh'ins  :  in   (ho  earlier  sense  of  serfs 
or  of  bax'-born  country  rabble. 

290,  XV.  ordtTs  :  ranks. 
idlr  :  empty. 

XVI.  fvrines  of  .Allan  :  the  great  bog  of  AlleD, 
a  little  we»*t  of  Dublin. 

XVII.  combrtniH.    V.  ri.  148,  23. 

XIX.  Brautiched  :  embroidered  in  sprigged  pat- 
ternt*. 

swrcte  rnsiere  :  perhaps  sweetbriar.  (r.  = 
rose-buHh.) 

291,  XXII.  The  circle  is  the  head  ;   the  triangle, 
the  legs  (the  ground  forming  the  base).   The 


circle  includes  the  greatest,  the  triangle  the 
least    space,    among   plane    figures  ;     hence 
*  first  and  last.'  The  circle  has,  of  course,  been 
always  used  as  a  symbol  of  perfection,  immor- 
tality, etc. ;  the  triangle  is  here  interpreted  as 
the  antithesis :  the  masculine,  the  nobler  qual- 
ity, is  of  the  former,  against  the  feminine  of 
the  latter.  The  '  quadrate,'  or  rectangle,  is  the 
body,  in  proportion  nine  long  by  seven  broad. 
This   length,  nine,  is  equal  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  circle,  the  head. 
diapaae  :  diapason.     Cf.  78,  549. 
XXIV.  from  Ireland :  *  Ireland   yields  excellent 
marble  near  Dublin,  Kilkenny,  and  Cork ' 
(Fynes  Moryson). 
compasae :  proportion. 
compacture  :  union  of  parts. 

XXVI.  at  beseemed  right:  as  was  right  seemly. 
Cf.  196.  32. 

XXVII.  Against :  in  preparation  for  the  time 
when. 

XXVIII.  yeoman  :  a  gentleman  attendant  in  a 
royal  or  noble  household. 

292.  ibid,   bestow  :  dispose.   Cf.  541.  40. 

XXIX.  Mongiball :  Ital.  Mongibello,  another 
name  for  i£tna. 

XXIX,  XXX.  *  The  air  introduced  by  breathing 
served  to  regulate,  to  maintain,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  temper,  to  refrigerate  the  innate 
heat  of  the  heart,  that  fire  which,  placed  in 
the  heart  at  the  beginning,  continued  there 
all  life  and  was  the  one  source  of  the  warmth 
of  the  body.'  (Of  the  Galenic  doctrine,  iu 
Foster's  Hist,  of  Physiology.) 
xnspyre  :  breathe  in.     Cf.  743,  08. 

XXXII.  nought :  valueless. 

Port  Esquiline  :  The  Campus  Esquilinus. 
near  this  gate  of  Home,  was  where  criminah 
were  executed,  the  poor  buried,  refuse  of  all 
kinds  dumped.  It  was  notoriously  unsanitary. 
Cf.  108,  4. 
ax'oided :  ejected. 

XXXV.  other  some.    v.  n.  6,  130. 

293.  XXXVIII.  /Ai«  word :  Collier  suggests  mood. 
Perhaps  this  w.:=  what  you  have  just  called 
attention  to. 

xu.  castory :  a  color  (red  7)  derived  from 
castoreum. 

294.  XLiii.  embrace  :  cherish.    Cf.  385,  20. 
xuv.  oversee  :  overlook. 

sought :  invited. 

XLVi.  sly  :  subtile,  thin. 

XLVii.  The  three  chief  rooms  are  the  three 
ventricles  into  which  mediseval  physiology 
divided  the  brain.  The  front  ventricle  re- 
ceives sensations :  these  are  passed  on  to  the 
second,  in  the  middle,  where  they  become 
material  for  imagination,  reason,  etc.  ;  the 
third,  at  the  back,  is  that  of  memory. 
Spenser  modifies  the  plan  somewhat,  to  ac- 
commodate the  three  master  faculties,  im- 
agination, judgment,  memory. 

XLViii.  he,  whom  Greece  :  Socrmtee. 
by  many  parts  :  by  many  times. 
that  sage  Pylian  ayre  :  Nestor. 
contrive :  wear  away. 

zuz.  eompriMe :  UDdentAiid. 
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295,  L.  hippodamea  :  sea-horses.    Cf.  408,  40. 
Lii.  house  of  agonyea  :    'The  twelfth  house  is 

that  of  affliction,  misery,  and  suffering,  dis- 
tress of  every  kind,  grief,  persecution,  malice, 
secret  enmity,  anxiety,  envy,  imprisonment, 
treason,  sedition,  assassination,  and  suicide. 
...  It  is  said  to  be  the  joy  of  Saturn,  be- 
cause he  is  the  parent  of  mali:?nity.  .  .  .  Sat- 
urn, being  here,  gives  every  evil,  except 
death,  that  can  afiiict  mankind  '  (Wilson, 
Diet,  of  Astrology). 
Liii.  wittily  :  intelligently,  wi^ply. 

296,  Lix.  govcrnemcnts :  plural  forced  by  rhyme. 
Cf.  'auncestryes,'  296,  1. 

Canto  X,  I.  haughty,  v.  n.  155,  19. 
needeft  me  :  is  needful  to  me. 
III.  M(jeonian  quill  :  the  pen  or  the  pipe  of 
Homer.  These  t  wo  meaning.-;  of '  quill '  cannot 
always  be  distinguished.  I:i  48,  3.3.  and  682, 
325,  as  generally  in  pastond  verse,  'quil!'  = 
pipe.  Elsewhere  it  may  =  pen,  as  in  733,  84. 
rote.    V.  n.  476,  6. 

297,  V.  unmannurd  :  unfilled. 

VI.  invade  :    enter,  penetrate.     Cf.  371,  37. 

VII.  livedcn  :  lived. 

VIII.  companing  :  companying,  cohabiting.  Cf. 
615,  1 1 . 

IX.  fatall  error  :  fated  wandering.  Cf.  342,  2, 
343,  15.  393.  41. 

X.  The  weaterne  Ilogh  :    the  Hop  at   I^lymouth. 

298,  xn.  inquyre  :  call.     Sense  f.)rce«l  b>'  rhyme. 

XIII.  Britany  :  Britain.  Cf.  61,  100.  316,  32, 
348,  52. 

XIV.  Albania  .  .  .  I^tgris  :  arrording  to  the 
chronicles,  separated  by  the  H umber:  but 
in  49.'>.  36.  use^.l  of  modern  Scotland  and 
EnglaiKl.  sef)arated  by  the  Tweetl. 

XV.  a  nation  straung  :  the  11  una. 
Xoycs  :   Noah's. 

display  :  spread  out. 
xviiT.  ordoind  :  set  in  order. 

299,  XX.  I.  1.  for:  forasmuch  as. 

XXIII.  srmhlounce  :  resemblance. 

XXIV.  Scald  is  :  the  Scheldt. 
II an  in  :  Ilainault. 
Ef^tha^nbrufjrs  :  Bruges. 
IIcTialois  :  rnen  of  Ilainault. 

actiith  (jniridh  :  Welsh  for  "green  shield.' 
y  acuith  gouh  :  the  red  shield. 

XXV.  Cairleill  :   ('cair'  =  city;  Carlisle. 
CairUon  :  Chester. 

XXVI.  ("airbadon  :  Bath. 
quick  :   live. 

300,  ibid,  throufjh    flight:  lie    imitated    Icarus, 
ami  was  dashe<l  in  pieces. 

xxvii.    parcnta;je  :  parents,  parent. 

XXIX.  Crltica  :   France. 

XXX.  xrteke  :  i.  e.  wick. 

XXXI.  Irav'd  :  levied. 

301,  XXXV.  opprcsse  :  fall    upon,   surprise.      Cf, 
324,  SI.  .-,30,  4. 

xxxvii.   sfrismd  :  distresseti.     Cf.  405,  18. 

loose  :  (lisunite<l . 
xxxviii.   rniscrtatc  :  i.  e.  unlawful  ruler. 

Camhr])  :   W.aies. 
xxxix.   stealth  :  rubbery,  rapine. 
XL.   That  sacked  Hume,  ttc. :  1  he  Romans,  hav- 


ing sworn  allegiance,  treacherously  attempted 
to  destroy  their  conquerors,  who  ihereupoa 
sacked  the  city. 
XLi.  Easterlarid  :  vaguely,  the  country  to  the 
east. 
fay  :  money  paid  as  a  mark  of  fealty. 

302,  XLii.  found  :  devised.    Cf.  681«  366. 
layea  :  laws. 

XLiii.  carca^  :  often  used  by  Spenser  for  the 
human  body,  alive  or  dead,  without  implio- 
tion  of  contempt,  Cf.  284,  27,  311,  38. 312, 
42. 

XLv.  reaeized  :  reinstated. 
aucceaae  :  succession. 

XLVi.   Troynovant  :  London. 

303,  L.  ditty,    v.  n.  214,  55. 

Li.  draught  :  device,  stratagem. 
Liii.  Evangely  :  gospel. 
Liv.  Bunduca  :  Boadicea. 
beaidea  :  by  the  side  of. 
Lv.  on  .  .  .  aerv'd  :  delivered,  hurled  at. 
Lvii.  proper  :  own. 

304,  LIX.  agreement,    v.  n.  77,  508. 
LXi.  with  eaay  hand  :  easily,  quickly. 
Lxiii.  Easterlinga  :  men    from    the   east,  the 

pirates  of  the  North  Sea. 
acatterlinga  :  rovers. 
LXiv.  gathering  to  feare  :  deeming  reasoD  for 
alarm. 

305,  Lxviii.  Uther  :  the  father  of  Arthur. 
cesure  :  formal  stop. 

attend  :  stay.    Cf.  607,  31. 
Lxix.  ofapring  :  pedigree.    Cf.  182,  30. 
Lxxi.  the  gardina  of  Adonis,   v.  Bk.  Ill,  c.  vi. 

306,  Lxxv.  Elficleoa  :  Henry  VII. 
Elferon  :  Arthur. 

Oberon  :  Henry  VIII. 
Lxxvi.  memoriall  :  memory. 
Tanaquill :  Elizabeth. 
Canto  XI,  I.  ainfull  vellenage  :  bondage tosio. 

307,  VIII.  beckea  :  beaks. 
lyncea  :  lynx's. 

308,  XI.  puttockea  :  kites. 

XI I,  oyatrigea  :  ostriches. 
faate  :  i.e.  faced. 

XIII.  urchins  :  hedgehogs. 

XV.  pretend  :  attempt.     Cf.  549,  10. 

309,  XXII.   Thereto  :  in  addition  to  this,  besidef. 
Cf.  319,  51,  419,  7. 

XXIII.  her  other  legge.    v.  n.  252*  4. 

XXIV,  quarrell :  properly,  the  square-headed, 
short ,  heavy  arrow  of  a  cross-bow. 

ejcpell  :  send  forth. 

310,  XXVIII.  atrew  :  scattered. 

XXIX.  lode  upon  him  layd  :  belabored  him  with 
blows.   Cf.  618,  28. 

bane  :  death,  destruction. 

XXX.  on  ground  :  on  earth.    Cf.  373,  52. 
nearely  drive  :  push  hard. 

XXXI.  invade,    v.  n.  610,  17. 

XXXII.  hia  native  aeat  :  the  regrion  of  fire  be- 
tween the  air  and  the  sphere  of  the  moon. 
The  rising  of  fire  was  explained  by  its  effort 
to  return  to  its  proper  place,  this  region. 

XXXIII.  quar'le.    v.  n.  309,  24. 

311,  XXXIV.  fild  his  place  :  i.  e,  *  measured  hit 
length.' 
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XXXV.  mndry  way  :  the  parting  of  ways. 
812,  XLii.  wrest :  wrench,  twist. 

XLvi.  taking  hia  full  courae  :  to  reckon  the  full 
distance. 
SlSf  Canto  XII,  i.  pricke  :  point. 
III.  worldea.    v.  n.  33*  72. 
up  .  .  ,  lay :  The  common  term  for  the  mod- 
ern *  throw  up.' 

IV.  magnea  atone  :  loadstone. 
rift :  riven  mass. 

VI.  Tartare.    v.  n.  S.l,  444. 
314«  XI.  aeeming  now  and  than  :  that  appear  here 

and  there. 
315»  XVI.  purpoae  diveraly  :  talk  of  this  and  that. 
V.  n.  335,  4. 

XVII.  aafety.    v.  n.  77,  508. 

zxi.  utmottt  aandy  breach  :  the  broken  water, 
roi.xed  with  sand,  at  the  edge  of  the  sandbank. 
fetch  :  reach. 
816f  xxiii,  XXIV.  These  sea  monsters  are  of  the 
natural  history  of  Spenser's  day.  The  re- 
corded descriptions  of  them  need  not  be  given 
here. 

XXIII.  Spring-headed  :  *  with  heads  springing 
or  budding  forth  from  their  bodies'  (Upton). 
monoccroa :  emended  by  some  editors  to 
*  monoceroses,'  for  the  sake  of  the  plural. 
But  the  word,  as  it  stands,  is  plural.  Cf. 
Puttenham's  .1  rt  of  Engliah  Poeaie  (cd.  Arber, 
p.  52) :  '  wild  bcast.s,  as  elephants,  rhinoceros, 
tigers,  leopards,  and  others.' 

XXVII.  aeemely  :  comely.    Cf.  468,  14. 
817,  XXIX.  emboaome  :  implant. 
bayt :  refresh  with  rest. 

XXX.  like  :  as  it  were. 

an  halfe  theatre :  a  semi-circular  theatre  af 
distinguished  from  an  amphitheatre. 

XXXI.  foniHii  :   foolishly.    Cf.  381,  61. 
Heliconian  maidea  :   the  Muses. 

XXXIII.  mrane  :   tenor  or  aito. 

XXXIV.  krrh'd  :   (lircoted.  aimed.     Cf.  125,  3. 

XXXVI.  unfortunate  :  ill-omened. 
fatdll  :   boiling  ruin. 

atrich  :   the  screech-owl. 

318,  XXXVII.  aacred  :   cursed.    Cf.  576,  1. 
XLiii.  \ou(jht  feard,  etc. :  Their  physical  force 

(that  of  the  knight  and  his  guide)  roused 
no  fear  (in  the  inmates)  that  they  would  cap- 
ture that  fortalice  ;  what  did  rouse  such  fear 
was  wisdom's  power,  etc.,  spiritual  quali- 
ties. 

319,  XLiv.  wondred  :  wonderful. 
XLVI  I.  (rcniua.    Cf.  370,  'M  ft. 

XLix.  charmed  armhlnnta  aly  :  raised  by  mag^c 
immaterial  pliant. isms.    Cf.  294,  46. 

L.  and  fiondly  :   Po-'ibly  and  is  a  slip  for  wa», 

U.   Threto.   v.  n.  309,  22. 
joviall  :   propitious. 
apirit :   breath. 

320,  r.ni.  forward  right :    straight    ahead.     Cf. 
350,  Gl. 

Liv.  hyacine  :  hyacinth,  probably  the  sapphire. 

Lvi.  with  daintie  breach  :  crushing  them  dain- 
tily. 
822,  i.xix.  drift :  def«i*rn.    Cf.  231,  3, 

LXXi.  diacreet  :  «liMtinct. 
323,  Lxxvi.  diaplay :  descry. 


Lxxxi.  for  that  aame  :  'ocoadon'  understood. 
formally.    Cf.  53,  68. 

324,  ibid,  opprut.  v.  n.  301»  36. 
wrest :  twist,  or  wrestle 

Lxxxiii.  cabinett:  Bummer-houses.   Cf.  58*  17, 

686,558. 
Lxxxv.  like  monairuoiu  :  similarly  monstrous. 

325,  The  THiRns  Booke,  Prologue,  i.    It  fall* 
me  :  It  falls  to  me. 

Neede  hut  behold :  It  is  necessary  only  that 

they  should  behold. 
XV.  that  noeete  verae.  v.  n.  142,  Rahit^, 

beamea.  v.  n.  33,  72. 
V.  //   ougfu  .  .  .  obtise :     if   any    fault    may 

chance  to  offend  her  taste. 
Canto  /,  I.  procur'd  :  entreated. 
II.  he  him  eelfe  betooke,  etc, :  either  *  he  betook 

himself  to'  or  *he  himself  took,'  as  in  91,  69. 

Cf.  191,  50. 

326,  XV.  couch  :  orouch,  stoop. 

V.  apume :  spur. 

VI.  crouper:  i.  e.  crupper. 

vm.  Venue  looking  glae  :  Cf.  337,  18  ff.  One 
of  the  very  many  minor  inconsistencies  of  the 
poem,  due  perhaps  to  change  of  plan. 

327,  XI.  like  treaty  handekd :  used  similar  di- 
plomacy.  Cf .  179,  3. 

XIV.  whylome  :  at  times. 

XV.  whalee  bone  :  the  tusks  of  the  walrus,  a 
common  form  of  ivory  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
'Whales'  is  a  dissyllable,  v.  n.  33,  72. 

328,  XVIII.  envy  .  .  .  gealoey:  indignation  .  .  • 
anger.    Cf.  356,  47.  7,  300. 

XIX.  poos  ;  pass. 

XXI.  before  .  .  .  assay :  durst  attack  him  in 
front. 

329,  XXV.  maietery :  superior  force.    Cf.  424, 46. 
XXX.  eworde  .  .  .  mard  :  marred  the  honor  of, 

debased. 

330,  XXXIII.  meane  degree  :  medium  rank. 
XXXIV.  Toure :  Tours. 

XXX VII.  DreadfuU  :  fearful,  afraid. 

XXXVIII.  lively:  in  real  life,  actually.  Cf.  407, 
30. 

XXXIX.  worldee.  v.  n.  33,  72. 

331,  XL.  looeer :  over  lax. 
xu.  bed  :  i.  e.  couch. 

XLII.  vented  up  her  umhriere  :  imised,  aa  for  air, 

the  face-guard  of  her  helmet, 
xuii.  Breakee  forth  :  breaks  a  way  for. 

diecomfited  :  dejeeted. 
xuv.  tilt  and  iumament.  t.  n.  548,  7. 

332,  XLViii.  oWrofie ;  intemperance.  Cf.  944,38. 
XLix.  bounty:   goodness,  virtue.    Cf.  582,  3, 

211,  30. 

bounteoue  :  good,  virtuous.   Cf .  886, 10. 404| 

10. 
If.  diaeembled  it  vriih  tgnoraunee :  i.  e.  fogned 

not  to  understand  her  niMUung. 
LX.  Lyceue :  Bacchus. 

epight  or  epare  :  gnidgiiig  or  stint, 
ui.  looee  :  i.  e.  reliuc 

purport :  disguise, 
uv.  psrplszis  :  torment.  Cf.  581,  86. 
383,  Lv.  rebulM  :  reiKoaoh,  shame. 
Lvi.  haacionuMHi  :  hand-kisring. 
Lvii.  moiet  dou^sUsrs ;  tho  UyadsiL 
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Lviii.  Avoided:  departed. 

dtspoUe  :  disrobe. 
LXi.  with  easy  shifU  :  moving  softly. 
Lxii.  Icachour  :  i.  e.  lecher. 

ghastly  :  terrified. 
334«  Lxvii.  ungentle  trade  :  conduct,  practice  un- 

becominfc  gentlefolk. 
Canto  II,  I.  proper:  own.    Cf.  303,  57. 

indifferent :  impartial.    Cf.  559*  36. 

memoree  :  record.     Cf.  140*  Essex. 
335t  IV.  Guyon  :   not  Guyon,  but  the  Redcroas 

Knight. 

purpose  :   Fr.  propos,  discourse.    Cf.  410»  7, 

264,  6,  24.'S,  45.  156,  30. 

inquest  :   quest.     Cf.  663,  42. 
V.  flake  :   ti&ah.    Cf.  220,  26. 

VII.  The  Greater  Brytayne  :  'To  distinguish  it 
from  the  Lesser  lirittany  in  France.  The 
reader  will  please  to  remember  that,  through- 
out this  poem,  the  Britons  (the  people  of 
Wales)  are  all  along  distinguitthed  from  the 
English  and  the  Scotch ;  and  that  England 
alone  (as  divided  from  Scotland  and  Wales) 
is  the  scene  of  Faerie  Land '  (Church). 
Faery  I^and.  however,  has  no  geographical 
relations  to  existing  lands.  In  the  chronicle 
passages  of  the  poem  (Bk.  II,  c.  x,  Hk.  Ill,  c. 
iii,  c.  ix,  St.  33-51)  no  attention  is  paid  to 
Faery  I^nd  at  all.  In  Bk.  II,  c.  x,  st.  70-76, 
it  is  treateii  as  separate. 

VIII.  worth  and  worship  :  dignity  and  honor. 
Cf.  248,  21. 

336,  IX.  borne  the  name  :  been  most  famous. 

X.  bounteous  :  virtuous,  manly.     Cf.  332,  40, 
246,  4. 
aware:  on  your  guard.    Cf.  536»  1.  560,  13. 

XII.  occasion  :   induce. 
balke  :  bandy  words. 

XIII.  Whose  prowesse  paragons  :  the  equal  of 
whose  prowess. 

XIV.  comjortlesse  :  helpless. 

XVI.  vaunt :  probably,  put  forward,  present  to 
view.    Cf.  441,  7. 

337,  XVIII.  solemnis'd  :  celebrated. 

XXI.  convince  :  convict,  expose. 

XXII.  it  fortuned,  etc.  v.  n.  231«  5. 

XXIII.  buxome  .  .  .  prone  :  pliant  .  .  .  submis- 
sive. 

XXIV.  ventayle  :  the  movable  face-guard  of  a 
helmet. 

338,  XXV.  ennilin  :  ermine. 

XXVI.  personage  :  personal  appearance. 

339,  XXXII.  gryefe  :  i.  e.  grief. 
XXXIV.  armes.    v.  n.  33,  72. 

streightly.    v.  n.  731,  71. 

340,  xLii.  welfare.    Cf.  *  farewell,'  565,  24. 
XLiii.  Beldame  :  good  mother  (not  yet  a  term 

of  reproach).   Cf.  344,  1 7,  374,  8. 
unkinde  :  unnatural.    Cf.  85,  396. 
XLv.  howre.    v.  n.  640,  39. 

No  shadow  .  .  .  powre  :  There  is  no  shadow 
that  is  not  governed  by  a  body. 
cyphers  :  ast  rological  signs  or  figures. 

341,  XLVii.  displayd  :  spread.    Cf.  208,  15. 
lamp  .  .  .  steepe :  She  extinguished  the  lamp 
by  submerging  the  wick  in  the  oil.  To  blow  it 
out  would  be  unlucky. 


XLvm.  appele  :  address  by  way  of  i^ipeal. 
verse :  i.  e.  incantation,  spell.    Cf.  238,  55, 
149,  37.  220,  27.     Cf.  also  'rimes,'  20S,  48. 

xux.  coU  wood :  coltsfoot. 

342,  Canto  III,  ii.  fatall.  v.  n.  297,  9. 
descents  :  lines  of  descent. 
heroes,  v.  n.  64,  341. 

V.  great  care  she  toohe  :  she  endured  great  grief. 
Cf .  9,  9. 

VI.  coasl.    V.  n.  191,  45. 

the  Africk  Ismael :  the  Saracens  or  Moon, 
supposed  descendants  of  Ishmmel. 
vn.  counseld  :  took  counsel. 

343,  XIII.  coosen  :  kinsman.   Cf.  345,  29. 

XIV.  love  to  frend.  v.  n.  148,  28. 

XV.  fatall  end:  'some  purpose  of  the  Fates' 
(ChUd). 

344,  XVIII.  redresl.    v.  n.  176,  36. 
XXI.  of  grace,    v.  n.  279,  50. 

345,  XXV.  perfaJts.*  to  carry  through?  toimpsrtT 
constant  terme  :  fixed  limit  or  end,  oateoioe. 

XXVII.  closure  :  bound,  limit. 

346,  XXXII.  heroes,   v.  n.  64,  341. 

the  six  islands  :  Ireland,   Iceland,  GotUaad, 
the  Orkneys,  Norway,  Dacia  (Denmark). 
XXXIII.  Norveyses  :  Norwegians. 

347,  XLiv.  notifide,  v.  n.  416,  39. 
XLVi.  a  Raven  :  the  Danes. 

348,  ibid,  faithlesse  chickens :  the   Danes  bong 
heathen. 

XLVII.  a  Lion  :  William  the  Conqueror. 

XLviii.  a  sparke,etc.:  In  1278  UeweUyn.  the 
last  British  prince,  gave  up  Wales  and  rrttnd 
to  Anglesey  (Mona).  Henry  VII  was  bon 
in  Anglesey. 

XLix.  a  royall  Virgin  :  Elisabeth. 

the  great  CastU  :  the  king  of  Ckatile.  Cf.  141, 
Howard. 

LI.  Of  all  thai  .  .  .  inquird :  Ooneeniing  CTer]f>- 
thing  about  which  they  needed  to  make  in- 
quiry. 
possesse  :  i.  e.  achieve. 

Lii.  armes.   v.  n.  33,  72. 

350,  LXi.  forward  right,    v.  n.  320,  53. 
LXII.  affectionate  :  disposed. 

diverst :  turned  aside. 
forth  :  straight  on. 

351,  Canto  IV,  vi.  her  blinded  gueM  :  Lotb. 
X.  continent :  land.     Cf.  354.  30. 

table :  votive  tablet.    Cf.  249,  24. 

XII.  coosen  :  kindred,   v.  n.  343,  13. 

XIII.  engroste  :  thickened.     Cf.  870,  48. 
disclo'ste,  etc. :  set  free,  let  looae  her  afflictioa 
in  a  storm  of  anger. 

352,  XVI.  againe  :  on  her  part.     Cf.  655,  fi. 
scuchin  :  i.  e.  scutcheon,  shield. 

mayled :  made  of  chain  armor,  t.  b.  184, 4Si 

Cf.  362,  31,528,  2. 

on  an  heape  :  in  a  heap. 

353,  XXI.  perswade :  entreat. 
XXIV.  deare  :  deariy. 

knife  :  a  stock  term  of  the  old  lonuuiMi  for 
•  sword.'     Cf.  183,  38. 
xxviii.  vainely :  erroneously. 

354,  XXX.  continent  :  ground.    Cf.  S51,  10. 
XXXI.  pensife  :  used  by  Spenser  only  with  thi 

implication  of  sorrow.    Cf.  10,  76. 
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XXXII.  (tbid  :  abode,  became. 

XXXIII.  commanndcment.    v.  n.  77»  508. 

rowndell :  a  globule. 

XXXI V.  temed  :  harnessed  teamwise. 

XXXV.  her  sobbing  breaches  :  the  intervals  of  her 
sobbing.   Cf.  73,  232. 

355,  xxxvni.  the  grave  self  to  engrosse  :  to  fill 
the  grave  oneself. 

xxxix.  maligna :  view  with  malice.  Cf.662, 11. 

XLi.  lore  :  teaching. 

XLii.  dim  :  i.  e.  climb. 
356*  XLiv.  th'  ensample,  etc. :  '  i.  e.  who  had  given 
this  specimen  of  her  power  '  (Child). 
brooke  :  ply. 

XLV.  Here  and  in  the  argument  of  c.  i  we  find 
traces  of  an  early  plan  abandoned,  according 
to  which  Archimago  and  Duessa  were  to  be 
main  agents  of  evil  in  Hk.  Ill,  as  they  had 
been  in  Bk.  I  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  Bk. 
II.  Archimago  is  here  mentioned  for  the  last 
time. 

XLVi.  howndes.   V.  n.  33,  72. 

XLix.  tassell  gent :  the  male  goshawk. 
357«  Lii.  scope  :  a  mark,  i.  e.  object  of  desire. 

Lvi.  from  Stygian  .  .  .  handmaide  :  calls  (i.  e. 
summons)  from  Stygian  deep  thee,  whom  in 
his  blind  error  he  holds  his  goddess,  and  calls 
(i.  e.  names)  thee  great  Dame  Nature's  hand- 
maid. 

358,  LX.  beames.    v.  n.  33,  72. 
LXi.  intent  :  mood.     Cf.  201,  12. 

Canto  y ,  I.  pagcanrits  :  roles,  parts. 
variable  kindes  :  various  natures. 
II.  nngentlenesse  :  conduct  unbecoming  a  gentle- 
man. 

359,  XI.  rowme.  v.  n.  80,  57. 
abide  :  be  in  store  for. 

361,  XIX.  mayles  :  t  he  rings  of  which  chain  armor 
was  compose<J.     Cf.  528,  3. 

XXII.  load  upon  him  laud.    v.  n.  310,  29. 

XXIII.  rigor,    v.  n.  155,  18. 

ferme  :  The  sense  lies  in  the  idea  of  holding 
on  lease,  not  absolutely. 
XXV.  continent  :  land,     C(.  351,  10. 

362,  XXVIII.  persue  :  perhaps  some  technical 
term  of  the  chase  =  means  of  pursuing,  trail. 
Perhaps  a  printer's  .«lip  for  *  issue,'  the  per 
being  caught  from  '  porreav'd.' 

XXX.  Besides  all  hope  :  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion. 

XXXI.  li(/ht  :  i.  e.  she  relieved  his  head  of,  etc. 
Cf.  22t>,  42. 

XXXII.  diiine  tobacco  :  supposed  by  the  early 
users  f)f  it  to  have  me<licinal  properties. 

363,  XXXIII.  marbles  plaine  :  smooth  stones. 
handes.    v.  n.  3.3,  72. 

xxxiv.  hoj>eles8€  :  unhope<l  for. 

XX XVI.  saft.ty.    v.  n.  77,  .'V08. 
xxxviii.  case.    v.  n.  220,  20. 

364,  xi.i.  redrrst.    v.  n.  176,  36. 

rrdrwed  :  brought  back.    Cf.  .346,  32,  614,  3. 
xi.ii.  rrbownd  :  apparently  no  more  than  'dart 

out.'     Force<J  by  rhyme. 
Xi.iii.  releast  :  i.  e.  .naved. 
XL VI.  deathes.    v.  n.  33,  72. 
XLvii.  1.  2.  Suspected  to  be  a  reference  to  the 

scattering  of  the  Armada  by  storma. 


365,  XLViii.  6i/arf;  after  its  manner  (?).  Cf .  539, 
24.  Such  phrases  as  this,  forced  by  rhyme, 
usually  carry  some  vague  sense,  not  easily 
expressed. 

366,  Canto  VI,  vi.  beamea.  v.  n.  33,  72. 

367,  viii.  Informed  :  formed. 

XII.  ?ier  heavenly  hout,  etc.    Cf.  747,  29-59. 

368,  xviii.  lanck :  Used  by  Spenser  where  we 
should  use  '  slender.'   Cf.  391,  21. 

for  hindring  :  lest  they  should  hinder.     Cf. 
103,  1010. 
XIX.  comprized:  gathered  together. 

XXI.  ill  .  .  ,  apayd:  you  must  be  afflicted. 

369,  XXIII.  let  .  ,  .  envide :  '  do  not  grudge  him 
that  praise'  (Child). 

370,  XXX.  account :  enumerate  or  recount. 
weeds  :  i.  e.  plants.    Cf.  237,  52. 
counted :  recounted. 

XXXV.  sondry :  separate. 

371,  xxxviii.  conditioned:  bound  (as  by  a  con- 
tract). 

XLII.  harvest :  autumn.     Cf.  54,  98. 

they  clyme :  Who  climb  (unless  the  indwellers, 

after  fruit)  is  not  clear. 
373,  xuv.  caprifole  :  hones^uckle  or  woodbine. 
XLV.  Amintas :  probably    Sir    Philip    Sidney. 

mortally  wounded  at  Zutphen. 
LI.  tendered:  cared  for.    Cf.  84,  362,  669.  18. 

373,  LII,  Liii.  This  account  of  Scudamour's  woo- 
ing of  Amoret  does  not  agree  with  that  in  Bk. 
IV,  c.  X. 

worldea.   v.  n.  33,  72. 

Canto  VII,  III.  hable  puiuaunce:  strength 
sufficient  for  his  need.    Cf .  219,  1 9. 
IV.  ntbject  to  :  lying  beneath.    Cf.  218»  19. 
overcame :  overspread. 

374,  VII.  (Kn  ;  scheme. 

VIII.  while  :  until.    Cf.  727.  53. 

XII.  for  ,  ,  .  donne  :  good  for  doing  nothing. 

375,  ibid,  lewd:  ignorant. 

XIII.  at  undertime  :  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day. 
XVI.  lovely  eemblaunces  :  shows  of  love. 

reaemblauncee :  Todd  quotes  Barret's  Diet., 
1 580.  *  To  retembU  :  to  smile  upon,  to  favour.' 

XVIII.  compost :  plotted. 

XIX.  kent :  kenned,  became  aware. 

376,  XXI.  to  plight :  to  good  condition.  Cf.  390t 
19. 

XXII.  mts^pf  .*  misshapen. 

XXIII.  tent :  scent.     Cf.  670,  10. 

XXIV.  toex  areare  :  fall  behind,  slacken. 
XXVI.  fond.   V.  n.  900,  7. 

377,  XXX.  unfUde :  unbumished.  'Filing'  is  a 
common  term  with  Spenser  for  polishing. 
Cf.  149,  35. 

XXXIV.  eontaine :  to  confine.  In  the  old 
editions,  'enclose.'  Containe  is  the  nearest 
equivalent  that  rhymes.     Cf.  676*  1. 

XXXV.  imj^acable :  irremediable. 
3789  XXXIX.  store  ;  glitter. 

High  Qod  in  peeces  tare.  Cf .  Canterbury  TaJe$, 
C.  474. 

■  It  is  ftUlj  for  to  hoc  hem  rrera  1 
Our  blisMd  lordtt  body  th^  to-tcn  1* 
i.  e.  they  swear  by  all  the  parts'  of  God*s  body; 
a   form    of    blasphemy   long   surviving   in 
*  louDds,'  *  sblood,'  etc 
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XLi.  Mount  Olym-puB :  In  confusing  Olympus 
and  ObTupia  Spenser  is  accompanied  by 
Sidney,  who  makes  the  same,  to  us  almost 
inconceivable,  blunder  in  his  Defence  of 
Poesy.  Cf.  108,  2. 
379,  XLiii.  remorse,    v.  n.  258,  6. 

XLVi.  along  the  lands  :  a  convenient  expletive. 
Cf.  464,  25. 

381,  Lviii.  jane  :  a  small  silver  coin  of  Genoa. 
to  chose  :  '  if  you  please.' 

Lix.  maintenaun(x  :  condition  of  life. 

LX.  handsome  :  convenient. 

Lxi.  fondly,  v.  n.  317,  31. 
land :  place.   Cf.  379,  46. 
Canto  VIII,  1.  causelesse  .  ,  .  accord:  with- 
out having  consented    to  any  action   that 
mi^ht  deserve  such  a  fate. 
finds.  V.  n.  300,  7. 

II.  fate  :  i.e.  her  fated  term  of  life. 

III.  riv'd  .  .  .  brest :  split  his  breast  and  torn 
his  heart  out.    Cf.  436,  18.  566,  32. 

382,  V.  In  hand  .  .  .  tooke :  undertook.   Cf .  397, 
19. 

VII.  thryse  :  a  third  part. 

VIII.  Him  needed  not  instruct :  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  instruct  him. 

X.  armes.   v.  n.  33,  72. 

383,  XIII.  next  to  :  second  to. 

XVI.  as  he  mote  on  high  :  as  loudly  as  he  could. 
bide  him  batteiU  :  endure,  undergo  battle  with 
him. 

treat :  parley.    Cf .  594,  36. 

XVII.  els.    V.  n.  451,  28. 

384,  XIX.  without  abode  :  without  delay. 
XX.  qiteene  :  i.  e.  Fortune. 

XXII.  drover  :  a  fishing  boat. 

385,  XXVII.  it  may  behove  :  it  behooves  you  to  be 
active  in  her  behalf. 

XXVIII.  presage  :  have  an  inkling  of. 

XXIX.  embrace  :  to  esteem.    Cf.  683,  3. 
XXXI.  card :  compass-card  or  chart.    Cf .  271, 1. 

yrkesome  :  loathsome,   v.  n.  698,  906- 
frayle  :  melting. 

XXXIII.  attached  neare  :  nearly  seized  or  caught. 

XXXIV.  recomfort,  and  accourage :  cheer  and 
encourage. 

886,  ibid,  quayld.  v.  n.  254,  14. 

XL.  exprest :  manifested,  riiowed.    Cf.  302,  43, 
615,  10. 
leman  :  sweetheart. 

387,  XLIII.  yrkes.   v.  n.  698,  906. 
XLVii,  1.  7.    Thai:  which. 

repent :  grieve  for. 
XLviii.  That  ye  :  that  which  ye. 

of  report :  from  hearsay  knowledge.  Cf. '  de- 
pend of.'  and  '  proceed  of,'  440, 1. 

388,  Li.  Mote  not  mislike  you :  may  it  not  dis- 
please  you. 

relate  :  bring  back. 
Canto  IX ^  n.  mis  :  err.    Cf.  251,  40. 
m.  privitie  :  seclusion. 

IV.  bounty,  v.  n.  332,  49. 

889,  V.  his  other  blincked  eye.  ▼.  n.  252,  4.  One 
of  his  eyes  is  quite  blind  (392, 27),  the  other 
is  blinking,  dim. 

VI.  misdeems  :  entertain  to  his  discredit. 

vu.  misdonne :  misbdhave. 


contains  :  keep  within  boondfl,  restnin.  Cf. 
541,1,543,  11,  615,  7. 

XI.  ordered:  prepared. 

XII.  of  courtesie  :  i.  e.  of  want  of  courtesy.  The 
defect  is  implied  in  the  verb. 

390,  XIII.  whyleare  :  goes  with  *  full.'    The  dwd 
was  full  since  a  while  before. 

XIV.  grate,    v.  n.  107,  1334. 
XVI.  counterehauf%gs  to  scorse  :  give  the  Rtoni 
blow. 

XVIII.  him  to  bewe  with  all :  to  bear  with  him. 

XIX.  dissembled  what  they  did  not  see  :  feigned 
not  to  notice  his  want  of  hospitality. 

in  plight,  v.  n.  376,  21. 

391,  XX.  trameUs  :  plaits.     Cf.  241,  16. 
XXVI.  late  recourse  :  recent  retirement. 

392,  XXVII.  he  him  selfe  :  Malbecco. 
sided :  was  on  the  side  towards. 

XXX.  Bacchus  fruit  .  .  .  plate  :  wine  out  ol 
the  silver  patera  or  cup. 

XXXI,  11.  1-3.  He  pledges  her  in  a  cup  of  wine; 
she  reaches  to  take  the  cup  out  of  his  hand, 
to  pledge  him  in  return,  feigns  to  *  mistake' 
it,  i.  e.  to  grasp  it  carelessly,  and  spills,  etc. 
the  ape  .  .  .  cape :  '  Fools  used  fonncrly  to 
carry  apes  on  their  shoulders  ;  and  to  pot 
the  ape  upon  a  man  was  a  phrase  eqoiTalcDt 
to  "  make  a  fool  of  him  " '  (Upton). 

XXXII.  Purpose  was  moved:  proportion  mi 
made. 

XXXIII,  1.  8  f.  '  since  the  stain  whieh  has  eome 
upon  thine  ancient  renown  has  disgrMed  the 
offspring  of  thy  great  ancestors,  uad  sullied 
thy  glory  in  later  times  '  (Child). 

393,  XXXVIII.  extract :  descended. 
Troynovant :  London. 

XLI.  safegard  :  safety. 

fcUall  errour  :  destined  wandering.  Ci,  297,  Bl 
XLii.  contract :  ally  himself  by. 

contract :  contracted,  a  common  fonn  of  the 

pp. 

394,  xLni.  Into  .  .  .  eonvart :  each  to  ham  the 
title  of  sovereignty  stand  in  its  own  naaie. 
remoud:  remov'd.  One  of  the  most  ingenioai 
of  Spenser's  distortions  in  rhyme,  to  be  sp- 
predated  only  in  the  old  editions,  in  wUdi » 
and  V,  in  any  but  the  mitial  poaitkn.  are  re- 
presented alike  by  u.  The  word  eonld  thai 
be  pronounced  to  rhyme  with  Vhud,  and  yet 
to  the  eye  preserve  its  normal  fonn.  Cf. 
rvcoure,  479,  25. 

XLv.  Upon  whose  stuHiboims  neefc  .  .  ,  k^fsat: 
The  reference  is  to  London  Btidce,  betntcn 
the  dose-set  piers  of  whieh  the  water  ran  is 
rapids  that  were  avoided  by  emaller  boats. 

XLvi.  scope :  tract. 

xLix.  Whieh  .  .  .  abrode  :  'Whieh'  Is  tin  ob- 
ject of  *  seeking.'  i.  e.  exploring. 

395,  LI.  Your  countrey  kin  :    yoar  IdaMBen  by 
country,  your  countryman. 

Canto  X ,  m.  patienee  perform,  v.  B.tiBiS- 
Here  the  phrase  may  possibly  be  omkI  laV 
adverbially,  for  in  ndtlwr  1590  nor  ISMiilfc 
separated  from  what  follows  by ; 

396,  VI.  bord:  table. 
fortun'd:  chanced. 
ungentleneate,  v.  n.  858t  9« 
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VIII.  Bransles :  songs  to  be  danced  to. 

purposes  :   the  conversational  game  of  cross- 
purposes,  questions  and  answers. 
X.  dispiirvayaunce  :   lack  of  provisions. 

rcakeues  :    attempts,  by  friends  on  the  out- 
side, to  bring  relief. 

397,  XIX.  takes  in  hond :   undertakes.     Cf.  382, 
5. 

399,  XXVIII,  albee  I  simple  such  :    though  I  be 
so  simple, 

XXIX.  bouget  :  budget,  wallet. 
var-nionocr  :  a  mercenary  soldier. 

XXX.  stoupi  .  .  .  winde  :  an  image  from  fal- 
conry. He  did  not  swoop  on  the  prey,  but 
remained  poised  above  it. 

xxxiii.  jollity  :  gallant  appearance. 
400«  XXXV.  having  filcht  her  bells,    v.  n.  605,  19. 

401,  XLii.  safety,   v,  n.   77,  5fJ8. 
XLiv.  re  fid  :  declared,  bestowed. 
XLV.  bronzes  :   young  shoots. 
XLVi.  shed  :   besprinkle. 

XLVii,  his  fairc  homes  :  the  metaphorical  horns 
of  the  cuckold  are  here  suddenly  become  real. 
misconceyving.    v.  n.  153,  3. 

402,  Liv.  staring   eyes    dismay :    the    dismay    of 
staring  eyes,  eyes  staring  in  dismay. 

403,  Lix.  pai>ture  :   food. 

404,  Canto  XI,  iv.  all  that  I  ever  finde  :   all  (of 
his  sex)  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

viii.  invade  :   intrude  on. 
X.  bounteous,   v.  n.  332,  49. 
day  :   i,  e.  time. 

405,  XII.  drrrinesse  :  anguish. 

XIII.  Whereas  .  .  .  mistooke  :  where  he  wrongly 
supposed  there  was,  etc. 

XIV.  values  :   valor's.     Cf.  77,  466. 
xviii.  stresse  :   distress.     Cf.  301,  37. 

406,  XIX.  that   more  .  .  .  sought  :    that  is  to  be 
sought  more  than  death  is  to  be  avoided. 

XX.  dixjtrofesse  :   renounce  the  profession  of. 
drease  :   adjust. 

XXI.  wait.   V.  n.  211,  36. 

XXIV.  praise  :   praiseworthy  action. 

XXV.  with  equall  space  :   equally. 
rex'olt  :   turn  back. 

407,  XXVII.  utmost :    outermost,      Cf.   058,   26, 
750,  108. 

XXX.  livilu  :  really.     Cf.  330,  38. 

408,  XXXV.   Thracian  mayd  :   Proserpina. 
XXXVII.  lusty  :   handsome.     Cf,  13,  131. 
XXXIX,  couheard  .  .  .  rowheard :    a  character- 
istic pun  --■  herder  of  cows  and  coward. 

XL.  hippodames  :   sea-horses. 

409,  XLiv.  horrid  :   rough.    Cf.  189,  31,  182,  25. 

410,  LI.    b];  many  partes  :   by  a  considerable  pro- 
portion, by  much. 

LIV.  intend  :   signify.     Cf.  28,  232. 

411,  Lv.  wel pointed :     well-appointed,    in    good 
condition. 

dresse  :   set  in  order.     Cf.  218,  15. 
Canto  XII,  arg.  decayd :   wasted.    Cf.  522« 

8.  382,  4. 
II.  atu'ijt :    i.  e.  mingled  with,  accompanying 

the  wind. 

persevered :     the    Elizabethan    form   of   the 

woni  was  *  persever.' 
IV.  cyphered  :  charactered*  written. 


VI.  report :  response,  echo. 
rebound,   v.  n.  70,  22. 

412,  VIII.  sav  •' a  fine,  thin  woollen  stufiT.  Cf .  108, 
31,37,  67. 

IX.  disguysed :  fashioned  fantastically. 

X.  disguyse  :  fantastic  fashion. 
Albanese-wyse :  in  Albanian  fashion. 

XIII.  sprinckle :   a    brush    for   sprinkling   holy 
water. 
413»  XV.  xcalkte.   v.  n.  252,  5. 

lattis  :  '  The  allusion  is  to  the  Italian  name 
Gelosia:  such  blinds  and  lattices  as  they  may 
see  through,  yet  not  be  seen ;  such  as  suspi- 
cious and  jealous  persons  use'  (Upton). 

XVIII.  degree  :  order.     Cf.  252,  46. 

XX.  honour  :  adornment,  covering. 

414,  XXII.  in  perfect  kinde  :  in  perfect  condition, 
i.  e.  with  perfect  clearness. 

XXIII.  unngea.    v.  n.  33,  72. 

XXIV.  each  :  each  other. 
xxvii.  rigorous,    v.  n.  218,  16. 

415,  XXX.  all  and  some  :    one  and  all.     Cf.  119, 
229. 

XXXII.  Not  caring,    v.  n.  109,  34. 

XXXIII.  meni :  intended,  directed.  Cf.  247,  11. 
rashly  he  did  wrest :  he  quickly  turned  aside. 

416,  XXXVII.  Abode :  waited. 

XXXVIII.  safety,    v.  n.  77,  508. 

XXXIX.  notifyde :  proclaimed,  or  perhaps, 
known.     Cf.  347,  44. 

XLi,  I.  7.  The  edition  of  1590  contains  a  number 
of  alexandrines  out  of  place,  i.  e.  in  other  po- 
sitions than  at  the  close  of  stanzas.  In  the 
edition  of  1596  these  are  mostly  reduced  to 
ten  syllable  lines.  In  the  po«n  as  a  whole 
there  remain  three:  here,  in  257,  41,  and  in 
599.  24. 

XLiii.  fained :   sham.    Cf.  695,  696.  758,273. 

417,  The  Fourth  Boore,  Prologue,  i.  The  rugged 
forhead :  Burghley. 

418,  III.  heroes,  v.  n.  64,  341. 
V.  feare  :  formidableness. 

Canto    I,    I.    untDorthie :    undeserved.     Cf. 
499,  1 7,  607,  34. 

419,  VI.  health  :  welfare.    Cf.  121,  378. 

dealth  :  dealeth,  bestoweth.      Cf .  '  mealt'h,' 

203,31. 

stealth.    V.  n.  301,  39. 

VII.  Thereto,    v.  n.  309,  22. 

doubtfuU  to  be  wayd :  doubtful  to  be  wdghed, 

judged,  of  doubtful  significance. 

purpos.   v.  n.  335,  4. 

other  whiles  .  .  .  otherwhilet :  now  .  .  .  again. 

XI.  «o  far  in  dout :  of  such  doubtful  consistency. 

420,  XII.  chalertife :  claim.    Cf.  283,  27,  450,  25. 
quitted :  freed,  reft. 

of  .  .  ,  fitted :  furnished  with. 
XIII.  prodigious :  portentous. 
XVIII.  each  degree :   people  of  all  daaees.     Cf. 

433,2. 

421,  XXI.  DUshivered :  shivered  into  fragm^its. 
XXII.  aigne  :  memorial  ? 

At«    prineea   five :    Ganander,    Lyaimaohus, 
Ptolemy,  Seleucus.  and  perhaps  Antigonua. 
to  them :  among  themselves. 
429,  XXVII.  intended:   directed.     Cf.  8(IS,  46. 
eomprthendtd :  contained. 
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XXVIII.  malchlesae  :  i.  e.  not  alike. 
odde  :  diverse.     Cf .  7 1 1 ,  2  7. 

XXIX.  handes.    v.  ii.  33«  72. 
XXXII.  deacrie  :  denote,  express. 

whether,  v.  n.  157,  37. 
4^,  XXXVI.  Him  aelfe  .  .  .  dcceave :  He  cheated 

himself  out  of.  etc.    Cf.  198,  41. 
xxxvii.  hi8  other  companie  :    the  rest  of  his 

party. 
4134,  XLVi.  mai«/erdome.*  mai*terfulness.    Cf .  329, 

25. 
XLvii.  a  vnllow  bough :    the  badge  of  forlorn 

lovers. 
435,  XLix.  thivering :    i.  e.  quivering.    Cf.  427, 

14.  435,  10. 
L.  got :  gained.    Cf.  568,  9.  580,  32. 
Lii.  thine  avenge  :  vengeance  on  thee, 
uv.  expwed :  brought  to  an  end.   Cf.  460,  43. 

94,  300. 

426,  Canto  1 1, 1.  ympe8of  Greece  :  the  Argonauts. 
Cf.  421,23. 

II.  that  prudent  Romane  :    Menenius  Agrippa. 

VI.  scoffed :  spoken  in  derision. 
tome  :  i.  e.  turn. 

427,  X.  <ira// ;  attraction. 
heraft :  bereft,  desp«ile<i. 

XII.  iray'd  :  journeyed. 

XV.  remorse:  'biting  or  cutting  force*  (N.  E. 
D.). 

428,  XVI.  sfemmeech  other  :  collide,  prow  on. 
XIX.  unfiiting  :    i.  e.  to  their  true  natures. 

429,  xxvii.  prefard :  preferred,  recommended. 

430,  XXX.  partake  :  to  .'^haro. 
xxxii.  WhyUtme,  etc. :  With  the  change  of  *old# ' 

to  'antique,'  this  is  the  opening  verse  of  the 
Knight's  Tale.  The  >tory  that  Siienser  re- 
vives is,  of  course,  the  unfinished  tale  of  the 
Sqin're.  He  chooses  to  regarrl  this,  not  as  •  left 
half  told.'  but  as  defaced  by  Time,  i.  e.  in 
good  part  lost. 
Dan.  v.  n.  669,  9. 
xxxiv.  iVr  dare  I  like  :  nor  do  I  dare  attempt 
the  same. 

431,  xxxvii.  bethottght :  took  thought.    Cf.  756, 
107. 

xi.ii.  curtarr  :  properly  a  kind  of  short  sword 
or  cutlass,  but  usc<i  by  iS|)enser  for  a  battle- 
ax  (short -handled  7).   v.  436,  17. 

432,  XLVII.  ].  5.  went  :    going,  travel.     Cf.  45,3, 
46,  614,  3. 

433,  u.  frte  :  do  away  with. 
Canto  fit,  I.  Deathes.    v.  n.  33,  72. 

II.  each  dtvnc.   v.  n.  420,  IS. 

434,  III.  define  :  decide.     Cf.  612,  28. 

VII.  harder  :  hardier,  tougher. 
IX.  arresting  :  stopping. 

not :  i.  e.  '  note,"  could  not. 

435,  XI.  thy  mischalenge  a*id  abet :   thy  wrongful 
challenge  and  thy  maintaining  of  it. 
let.    v.  n.  266.  16. 

XII.  gorijft :   a  piece  of  armor  for  the  throat. 

XIII.  traduction  :  tran.'>:ni>.'<iim. 
dfriud:  transferre*!.    v.  n.  560,  41. 
other  brcthrin  :    Church  emend.n  to  '  second 
brother,*  in  accordance  with  4*33,    52,  and 
436.  21  f..  but  Spenser,  in  such  matters,  is 
often  un precise. 


XVI.  spoyU:  dead  body.  Cf .  STSt  33,  MA,  35; 
V.  n.  126,  6 
436,  XVIII.  stinted:  put  an  end  to.  Cf .  104f  INL 
351,8. 

gate  way  untj  :  gave  way  before. 
XX.  deadly  :  dead,  in  death.     Cf.  188i  23. 

XXIV.  on  equaU  cost :  on  even  tenns.  t.  n.ttti 
17. 

487,  XXV.  teater-sprinkleM  :  qvinkled  dropi  of 
water. 

XXVII.  the  Shenan  :  the  nver  Shannon. 
430,  XLii.  in  loitly  lore  :  in  amorous  fadUon. 

XLV.  Kinaldo  was  cured  of  hit  mad  pawiion  far 
Angelica  by  drinking  of  a  fountMD  is  the 
forest  of  Ardennes,  v.  Oriando  Atn'oso,  1, 7& 
XLI 1 .  60-  67.  Ariosto  is  referred  to  as  Tneu 
(he  was  a  Lombard)  beeause  the  litsiarj  lu> 
guage  of  Italy  sprang  from  the  dialset  of 
Tuscany. 

XLVI.  listes.   V.  n.  33,  72. 

440,  L.  Too  tceet  .  .  .  befeld :  This  curiona  kica- 
t  ion ,  the '  happening '  of  '  news.'  is  to  be  foiwi 
also  in  183,  34. 

441,  Canto  IV,  ii.  dtxride  :  •^^miwyl, 

IV.  Disgracing :  reviling. 
6are ;  borne. 

V.  bnfde  :  widelj'. 

VI.  folke^mote  :  a  meeting  of  peoplt. 

VII.  vaunted :  thrust  forward. 

442,  XK.  long  :  distant. 
prolong  :  defer.     Cf.  667,  1. 

443,  XVII.  maiden-headed :  He  bore  on  his  ihieU 
the  cognizance  of  the  Order  of  Slaidenhfid. 
Cf .  288,  2-6.  On  other  occasions  he  btari  his 
own  cognizance,  a  Satyr's  head.  Cf.  377, 3U. 

XVIII.  wag  :  For  nerious  use  v.  fi06«  22. 750* 2i 

444,  XXIII.  glode  :  glided. 

XXV.  part :  party. 

XXVII.  misdid :  did  aught  amiss. 
XXIX.  cuffing  close :    dealing   Uowi  at   ckiie 
quarters.     Cf.  154,  17. 

445,  XXX.  compost :  rounded.  Cf.  67,  567. 
XXXI.  out  of  his  pray  :  from  his  prejing.  dutck 

Cf.  646,  41. 
XXXIII.  There  as  :  There  where. 

XXXV.  allarme  :  onset.    Of.  868,  34. 
husband  farms  :  tilled  farm. 

all :  any. 

XXXVI.  relest :  released,  turrendered. 

446,  XXXVII.  some  tchils  :  at  times. 

XXXVII  I.  carelesse  :  uncared  fcH*.    Cf.  158,  4i 
XXXIX.  descride  :  i.  e.  interpreted. 

word.    V.  n.  257,  38. 

Salragesse  sans  finesse:  'wiklneH  wilhovl 

art'   (Church). 
XL.  charg'd :  levelled,  aimed. 

him  life  be/wte.    v.  n.  281,  38. 
XLI.  ere  his  hand  he  rtard  :  So  long  as  hti  tpesr 

held,  his  hand  would  be  down,  aiming  it. 

447,  xLviii.  beauties  prim  :  exedlence  (rf  beantr. 
Cf.  77,  466. 

Canto  r.  arg.   Doth  sieepe.  He. :  One  molt 
supi^y  Care  as  subject. 
I.  for  reasons  speeiatl  priviiie  :  *  Beeaose  ntson 
has  to  do  with  the  special  eonneetioo  (be- 
tween chivalry  and  beauty)*  (Warres). 

448,  III.  1.  9.  usd:  practiced.     Cf.  168iS2. 
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449«    XII.  enchace :    give   fitting   expression    to. 
Cf.  227,  23. 

hf  that  thought,  etc.   v.  n.  144,  Ladiet. 
XVI.  dmlns'd :   unfastened.     Cf.  227,  25, 

450,  xviii.    invest  :  put  on. 

XXV.  chntenge.    v.  n.  420,  12. 

451,  ibid,  alone  :  without  being  compelled. 

XXVI.  befall :  fall. 
alone,    v.  n.  451,  25. 

XXXVIII.  else  :  elsewhere.  Cf.  582,  43,  383, 
17. 

453,  XXXIX.  rcdrest  :  refreshed,    v.  n.  176,  36. 
needid    mvrh  .  .  .  to    desire:     must    neces- 
sarily much  dp!«ire. 

XLiii.  dniji,/ :  of  the  daytime. 
XLvi.  a  went.     Cf.  432,  47. 

454,  Canto  VI,  iii.  voidc  :  swerve  from. 

IV.  time  yet  serves  :  time  yet  favors,  it  is  yet 
desirable. 

▼.  hai:e  ye  .  .  .  shonne  :  have  you  come  to 
this  forest  for  some  special  purpose  ?  which 
eeems  more  probable,  seeing  that  you  have 
shunned  encounter  with  one  whose  arms  you 
recognized. 

455,  VII.  that   many  .  •  .  dread  :    which   makes 
many  dread  him. 

IX.  uhcn  they:  It  would  seem  as  if  'they' 
should  be  '  he,'  accidentally  confused  by  the 
printer  with  the  second  'they'  of  the  line. 

xiii.  blest.    V.  n.  155,  18. 

456,  XIX.  ventayle.    v.  n.  337,  24. 

shard:  shared,  cut.    Cf.  428,  17,  529,  9. 

457,  xxii.  (»;     his  .  ,  ,  religion:      'turned     his 
wonder  into  devotion  '  (Church). 

458,  xxxii.  empart  :  ansign. 

460,  XLiii.  expire,    v.  n.  425,  54. 

XLiv.  Ne  vi'/ht  him  to  attend :  He  reappears 
in  lik.  V,  however,  attended  by  Talus. 

XLVi.  by  her  did  set :  esteemed  her.  Cf.  666, 
44. 

Canto  vn  II.  tride  :  experienced.  Cf.  468, 
9.  03,  233. 

461,  v.  rape  :  robbery. 

VII.  was  .  .  .  seene  :  seemed  (I>at.  vider^, 

462,  XII.  into  darkenesse  drive  :   i.  e.  will  not  suflTer 
to  be  practiced  in  the  light  of  day. 

XV.  irkes.    v.  u.  698,  906. 

XVI.  willed  or  nilled  :  was  willing  or  was  unwill- 
ing.    Cf.  will  or  nill,  164,  43. 

463,  XXII.  staics  :  Ftays  for. 
Thracian  Ximphes  :  the  Amazons. 

464,  XXV.  on  the  land:    on  the  ground,  on  his 
feet.    Cf.  r>l2,  7. 

XX vn.  hazard  ncare  :  put  in  great  danger  of 
being  hurt.     Cf.  121,  378. 

XXX.  tynde  :  kindled. 

XXXI.  draught  :  drawing  (of  the  bow). 
distraught  :  lit.  drawn  asunder.     Cf,  528,  2. 

466,  XXXII.  admir'd:     wondered    at,    gaxed    at 
with  a^toMJHhrnent.     Cf.  631,  27. 
XXXIII.  Thfnre forth  :  From  that  place  onward. 

Cf.  104,  1080.  672,  35. 
XXXVI.  indifpiitu  :  indignation.     Cf.  65,  444. 
466,  XL.  embaulm'd :  anointed.     Cf.  173f  17. 
unshed :  unpurted. 
xi.iv.  avnswere  mum  :  say  nothing. 
XLV.  usaffs.    V.  n.  583,  3. 


467,  Canto  VIII,  i.  WeU  said  the  wiaeman  :  •  The 
king's  displeasure  is  a  messenger  of  death.' 
Proverbs  16,  14,  C!overdale's  version. 

ni.  passion  :  suffering.     Cf.  210,  24. 

IV.  sensibly  compyld :  teelingly  composed. 

468,  IX.  tride.    v.  n.  460,  2. 
pertake  :  partake  of,  endure. 

XV.  glib  :  '  a  thick  curled  bush  of  hairo,  hani;^ 
ing  downe  over  theyr  eyes,  and  monstrously 
disguising  them.'  (Of  Irish  customs,  in  Spen- 
ser's View  of  the  Present  State  of  Ireland.) 

xrv.  man  of  place  :  man  of  rank. 

469,  XIX.  evill  rate  :  bad.  poor  supply. 

470,  XXV.  cauaelesse:  without  foundation  of 
truth. 

XXVII.  hardnesse.    v.  n.  102,  944. 
endur'd :  hardened. 

471,  XXVIII.  all  onely  lent  :  entirely  gave  up. 
Regardlesse,  of  that,  etc.  :    The  of  must  do 
double  duty  —  regardless  of  being  by  that. 

XXIX,  misregard :  distorted  vision. 

XXXI.  the  stronger  pride  :  the  pride  of  greater 
strength. 

warre  old  :■  '  That  is,  worse  old,  the  older  form 
of  world  being  woruld  or  loeorold.  This  cynical 
derivation  resembles  that  of  man  from  the 
Saxon  man,  sin,  and  is  only  a  little  more 
fantastic '  (Child), 

XXXIV.  on  footpace :  a  combination,  appar- 
ently, of  on  foot  and  at  a  footpace, 

472,  XXX VII.  spare  :  restrain. 

XLi.  unredreH  :  unsuccored,  or  past  help. 

473,  XLIV.  Mahoune :  Mahomet. 

XLV.  his  god :  *  Mahoune,'  as  above.  In  the  old 
romances,  he  is  a  god  of  the  Saracens,  v.  u. 
284,30. 

XLVI.  accident :  i.  e.  occurrence. 

XLViii.  brought  Unto  hie  bay :  brought  to  bay 
before  him. 

474,  LI.  mercilesse  :  without  hope  of  mercy, 
uu.  freely  aet:  set  free.  Cf.  *  freely  wend,'  648, 

6, 
uv.  retiore  . . .  reeerve  :  apparently,  let  cut . ,  . 

keep  in. 
LV,  rereale  :  discover,  find  out. 
LVii.  onely  :  especial.   Cf.  230  (c.  i),  2. 

475,  LViii.  to  me  agree  :  assent  to  my  proposal. 
Lxiii.  etreight.    v.  n.  731,  71. 

Lxiv.  mercileeae  :  obtaining  no  mercy. 

476,  Canto  IX,  arg.  The  only  marriage  specifi- 
cally mentioned  is  that  of  Popana,  but  she 
marries  the  'trusty  squire,'  Placidas,  not 
Amyas,  the  squire  of  low  degree.  Most  editors 
change  Paana  to  JEmylia^  which  indeed  as- 
sorts the  lovers  properly,  but  none  the  less 
misreprraents  Spenser's  meaning.  He  had  in 
mind  to  indicate  the  marriage  of  Pceana,  and 
simply  mistook  her  lover. 

I.  Whether  :  which  (property,  of  two).  ▼.  o.  Iff?^ 
37. 

lu.  refrttine  :  restrain.    Cf.  486,  86. 

VI.  rote:  *  There  appear  to  have  been  two  kinds 
of  rotee,  one  a  sort  of  psaltery  or  harp  played 
with  a  plectrum  or  quill,  the  other  mueh  the 
■tme  as  the  fiddle'  (Mayfaew).    Cf.98e,  3. 

477,  XI.  maxd:  marvelled. 
3UV.  eorstvt ;  i.  e.  oonoriw. 
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478,  ibid,  goodly  dyde  :    of  goodly  color,  com- 
plexion. 

XX.  beseemed  :  graced. 

479*  XXIV.  upbraide  :  scolding. 
suceesse  :  outcome. 
XXVIII.  upbraide  :  di!«gnic<».   Cf.  573.  41,90*2. 

480,  XXX.  laid:  struck.     Cf.  629,  13. 

XXXII.  tcould  them  faine  :  desired  them. 

XXXIII.  coattt :  quarter,  direction.     Cf.  537,  7. 

XXXIV.  hartned :  encouniged. 

XXXV.  instantly  :  urgently. 

481,  XXXVI.  challenge  :  accusation. 
XXXVIII,  1.  7.    sorrow  :  afflict. 

vaide  :  weighed,  valued.     Cf.  668,  55. 

xxxix.  Scudamour  has  not  yet  perceived 
Amoret.  In  at.  iv  of  the  next  canto  he  s()eAks 
of  beholding  her.  Upton  suggests  that  after 
the  prcwnt  stanza  (481,  39)  Spenser  intende«l 
to  make  use  of  the  original  conclusion  to  lik. 
Ill  (v.  Appendix  II). 

XLI.  vquire  :  solicit.     Cf.  213,  .W. 
Canto  X,  I.  redound:  preponderate. 

482,  V.  spilt  :  inlaid. 

VI.  fare  :  passage.     Cf .  503,  1 6. 
prepare  :  provide. 

VII.  tcould  it  faine  to  force  :  would  desire  to 
force  it. 

483,  XI.  vJter.    v.  n.  344,  34. 
XIII.  (tccasions  :  pretexts. 

484,  XVIII.  litle  count  did  hold  :  were  held  in  light 
esteem. 

XXI.  vnely  :  one  absolutely.    Cf.  "30,  2. 
XXIII.  to  ghesse  :   to  the  conception,  one  might 

think. 

485,  XXV.  balkt  :  i.  e.  ceased. 

XXVI.  anpire  :  inspire. 

XXVII.  Ilyllus  :  i.  e.  Ilylas. 

Titus  and  Gesippus  :  v.  Boccaccio,  DecaWit' 
ron,  X,  8. 
480,  XXXI.  Danish:  Danish. 

XXXV.  h*ll  them  quight :  hell  requite  them,  all 
end  in  a  hell  of  disconl. 

XXXVI.  refrayncd.    v.  n.  470,  3. 

487,  XXXIX.  masse  :  substance.     Cf.  388,  4. 
to  rsttrme  :  to  be  recki)ne<i. 
XL.  Phidias,  etc.  :    It  was  with  the  Aphrodite 
of  the  Ciiidians,  by  Praxiteles,  that  the  youth 
fell  in  love. 
XLiii.  pnrn'!>ms  disdayning  :  the  disdain  of  their 
inistrc?«ses. 
4S8,  XLV.  dirdale  :  fertile  in  creations  of  beauty. 
489,  Lii.  rate  :  manner. 

i-iii.  icade  :  Cf.  use  in  146,  12. 
Liv.  d't^t  :  orderci,  performed. 
Lv.  waric  :  Upton  simgests  wcarie. 
LVi.  like  astouisht  :  as  it  were  confounded.    Cf. 
18.'»,  4. 
4JK),  C<ln!l^  Xf,  III.  begor'd:  smeared  with  gore. 
IV.  (It.fcr'dr  :  distinguished. 

491,  IX.  wost  and  least,    v.  u.  015*  12. 
X.  ()  th"u  :  Clio. 

492,  XXI.  Oranorhy  :  Orinoco. 

Of  u'ar!ii\f.  Amazons:  The  discoverer  of  the 
Amazon,  Orellana,  seeing  some  armed  wo- 
men on  the  banks,  called  it  the  river  of  the 
.■\mazons. 

493,  XXII.  this  fo  you,  O  Britons  :   evidently  in- 


spired   by   Raleigh's   ambitioos  oonceniinf 
Guiana.    His  first  expedition  thither  vos  J 
1595. 
xxiit.  spouse :  bridegroom. 
XXVIII.  Troj/navant  :  London. 
494,  XXX.  stout  :  haughty.     Cf.  74.  265. 
XXXI.  chockt :  choked. 

adamants :  Hristol  diamonds. 
XXXV.  Holland:     The    southeastern    part  of 
Lincolnshire,  where  the  Welland  enter*  the 
sea,  is  called  Holland. 
495t  XXXVI.  GuaUever  :  Wall  of  Sevenu. 
Logris  land  :  Eng^nd. 
Albany :  Scotland. 
XL.  the  Irishs  riven  :  See  the  delightful  psoer 
by  P.  W.  Joyce  in  Fnuer'e  for  March.  ISTi 
496,  XLiv.  late   etaind  vith   English  blood:   ia 
Giendalough,  in  Wicklov.  where  Lonl  Grey 
was  defeated  by  the  Irish,  August.  1560. 
XLV.  irafer  chamelot  :  watered  camlet. 
L.  hight   of   manu  heaatee  :  Spenser  evident!^ 
takes  the  latter  part  of  the  name  as  eomir^ 
from  rofiov,  law. 
M7,  LII,  1. 7.    The  sense  seems  to  be  that  th^n 
'floods  and  fountaines '  are  indeed  bom  of  the 
ocean,  but  through  the  agency  of  sun  and  air. 
499»  Canto  XII,  xvii.   unworthy,  v.  n.  418, 1. 
her  bereaved  cares  :  her  woeful  bemvemenu 
xviii.  short  :  near  at  hand. 

500,  XX.  raw :  prominent  ('rawboned'). 
xxiii.  lent  :  given,    v.  n.  567t  18. 
xxvi.  shriere  :  i.  e.  shrive. 

501,  XXXI.  replerie  :  bail  out. 

503,  XX XIV.  perfec-ti-&n  .  .  .  xnap/e^tm:  Sudi 
very  archaic  rhymes  pierrist  in  Spenser's  work 
to  the  end.  Cf.  92,  213,  214  ;  119,242.244; 
093,  544.  540. 
The  Fifth  Booke,  Prolopie.nL  onA'jnd: 
let  out  to  hire. 
IV.  the  heai-ens  revolution  :  *ln  this  and  the  sue* 
ceoiiing  stanza,  the  effects  of  the  preces*:'^ 
of  the  equinoxes  are  correctly  stated.  The 
points  where  the  ecliptic  euts  the  equai<«r 
have  a  retrograde  motion  from  east  to  west  of 
about  fift}'  seconds  in  a  year.  The  eqiunortiil 
points  were  first  fixed  in  the  time  of  Hip* 
parch  us,  since  which  time  they  have  gr^t 
back  nearly  thirty  degrees,  which  is  the  space 
occupied  by  each  sign  in  the  codiae,  so  that 
the  sun  is  now  in  the  constellation  Aries  it 
the  period  of  the  year  when  he  was  fonnrriy 
in  Taurus,  in  Taurus  when  he  was  formerly  lo 
Gemini,  etc'  (Hillard). 

503,  vn.  Ileisdcelyned:  'This  refers  to  thedi-si- 
nution  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  by  whicb 
the  sun  recedes  from  the  pole,  and  approarius 
the  equator'  (Hillard).  Spenser  m- his  printer 
has  sulwtituted  thirty  for  thirteen. 
the  southeme  lake :  t  he  Southern  Sea  of  Herod- 
otus, bordering  the  oountiy  of  the  *  lonc-livcd* 
Ethiopians. 

VIII.  star-read:  interpretation,  lore  of  the  Stan 
The  record  is  from  Herodotus.  II,  142. 

IX.  divide  :  dispense.  Cf.  71S«  6.  526.  39. 

X.  his  cause  to  end:  to  fulfil  justice  (which  ii 
His  cause).   Cf.  745,  211. 

505,  Canto  I,  xz.  Theheaitna  .  .  .  bondrjdtff.'ttat 
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Zodiac,  set  with  constellations  as  a  baldric 

might  be  with  jewels,  and  slung  diagonally, 

like  a  baldric.     Cf .  703,  1  74. 

aixt  in  her  degree  :  Virgo  is  the  sign  of  August, 

which,  the  year  beginning  with  March,  was 

the  Hixth  month. 

her     n'ahtcoua     ballance :  the     constellation 

Libra,  the  sign  of  September. 
XV.  pranke  :  act  of  malice. 
ff06,  ibiil.  thanke  :  cause  for  thankfulness. 

XXI.  Btonrs.    V.  n.  33,  72. 
B07f  xxiii.  hia  love  :  i.  e.  the  squire's. 

good:  property. 

XXIV.  yield:  concede. 

XXV.  by  mcrament  .  .  .  Itght :  The  three  early 
modes  of  determining  guilt.  (1)  The  accused 
took  oath  that  he  was  not  guilty,  and  brought 
twelve  compurgators,  who  swore  that  his  oath 
was  true.  (2)  Failing  to  secure  compurgators, 
he  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  fire  or  water,  or 
(3)  in  Norman  times,  to  trial  by  combat. 
eondiscr.Tid :  assent. 

XXVII.  cnld  in  dread  :  put  In  danger. 
008,  Canto  11,  i.  heroea.    v.  n.  ei«  341. 

VI.  whose  aralp  ia  bare  :  'Most  of  the  northern 
nations  thought  wearing  the  hair  long  a  aign 
of  frccdirm  ;  the  contrary  bewrayed  bondage ' 
(Upton). 
iSOO,  XI.  Who   aa  they  .  .  ,  A    rillaine   to  them 
came  :  Church  suggests  (for  Who)  Tho=  Then; 
MorriH  prints  When.     But  the  construction 
with  pleona**tic  who  is  very  common  in  the 
poem.    Cf.  r>41,  37  (1.  2).  583.  4  (1.  6),  187, 
20  (1.  r)\  186,  11  (1.  1). 
XIII.  beat r ad  :  bestrode. 
fflO,  XVI.  hand;/ :  i.  e.  by  hand. 

XVII.  exprriment  :  art. 
512,  XXIX.  roa^trd.    v.  n.  678.  30. 
XXXI.  contnxne  :  be  contained. 

XX XIII.  pcoplta  traine  :  people  who  followed 
him. 

XXXIV.  equall:  equality. 

ao  much  .  .  .  to  trow  :  so  much  is  to  be  held 
m»)ro  than  what  is  right.   Cf.  'pretious  to  es- 
teeme.'  487,  39. 
XXXVI.  new  in  pound:  anew  in  the  scales. 

514,  XLV.  wei'jht :  scale. 

XLvii.  For  th^y  doc  noftght  btit :  Church  sug- 
gests rfor  611O  'bo\tt.  Sp>ent«er  seems  to  mean, 
however,  that  though  the  scales  indicate  what 
is  ritcht  or  what  is  wrong,  the  mind  alone  can 
weifih  (estimate)  the  value  of  the  right.  The 
thought,  at  best,  is  difficult. 

L.  timbrrrd  :  massive. 

515,  MV.  tnm'd  :  returneil.    Cf.  395.  arg. 

510,  Canto  III,  vii.    morrow:  morning.    Cf.  lOt 

3,  40. 
517,  XIV.  arret :  offer  congratulations  on.  Cf.  at. 

15.  al'<o  oOn,  15. 

XVI.  undrrfakc  :  maintain. 

XVII.  tridr  :  proveil.  found  to  be.  Cf.  840*  0, 
080,  146.  101,  913. 

510,  XXIX.  dffnme  :  inflict  disgrace  on. 

XXX.  dcrearcd :  taken  fraudulently. 
520,  XXXIV.  nndirtake :  take  iu,  become  aware 
of. 

XXXV.  diaplayd :  exposed. 


xxxvn.  andfowly  ahent :  i.  e.  to  shave  his  beard 
was  to  disgrace  it  as  a  badge  of  dignity. 
baffuld:  to  'baffie'  was  to  inflict  open  in- 
famy upon  a  perjured  knight.  One  set  part  of 
the  punishment  was  hanging  him  up  by  the 
heels.  Cf.  Bk.  VI,  c.  vii,  arg.  and  st.  27. 
unherH :  lit.,  took  off  the  'herse.'  or  frame, 
on  which  they  were  hung.  But  Braggadochio 
was  wearing  his  armor. 

XL.  repaat.   v.  n.  153,  4. 

521,  Canto  IV,  11.  impugne  :  fight  against,  resist. 
preaident :  precedent,  x>attern.  Cf.  4*  To  hit 
Booke. 

VI.  thereby  :  upon  that  point. 

522,  VII.  ere  mtmy  yearea :  not  many  yean  ago. 

VIII.  empaire,   v.  n.  24,  78. 
XIII.  ordained:  selected. 

523,  XV.  eapiall :  identification. 

524,  XXI.  then  :  a  blunder  for  them  f 
XXVI.  diamnll  day.    v.  n.  271,  20. 

525,  XXIX.  hold  of:  acknowledge  allegiance  to 
the  order  of. 

Maidenhead.   ▼.  289,  6. 
XXXII.  obaervaunee  :  ordinance. 

in  Uvea  deapight :  in  scorn  of  life.    Cf.  684, 

442. 
XXXV.  deathea.   v.  n.  33,  72. 
520,  XXXVI.  to  hameaae  :  to  arms. 
XXXVII.  neora  .  .  .  few :  The  only  blunder  in 

rhyme  which  does  not  correct  itself.  In  other 

eases,  the  word  which  the  poet  had  in  mind  is 

evident  on  the  face  of  the  context.    Church 

proposes  new. 

orate  :  ohafe.    Cf.  147, 10, 107, 1334. 
zxxix.  doale  :  dole,  alms. 

divide  :  dispense. 
XL.  plaintiffe  :  plaintive,  as  in  405, 12,  but  with 

legal  sense  involved. 
XLi.  Ttdreaae  :  succor.    Cf.  285,  34. 

diatraught :  i.  e.  deprived, 
xui.  pounee  :  talon.    Cf.  219, 10. 

527,  XLV.  on  hioM  :  on  high.  v.  n.  173, 10. 
XLVi.  voided :  cleared.    Cf.  620,  43. 

aafety.   v.  n.  77,  508. 

528,  u.  could  weete  :  knew  how.  By  itself,  eoidd 
ss  knew  how,  as  in  542,  6. 

Canto  V,  org,  vrought:   worked,  i>netioed 
on. 

IX.  Trayled:  Trimmed. 

diveraly  diatraughi :  dnwn  apart  in  dhren 

directions, 
m.  BoMied  with  btndt :  Tirlmined  with  bands, 

sewn  on. 

mailea :  chain  mail. 

etmiVort :  sdmetar. 
XV.  ^iaumea  :  a  wind  instrument  consistinc  of 

a  double  reed-pipe  set  in  a  round  mouthptooe. 

Cf.  225, 13. 
530,  XV.  Whom  oOimt  wing  :  One  of  wfaon  wings. 

Cf .  852,  4. 
xvxn.  iudtlsssi  .*  shedding  dliastroiu  influmca. 

erooJts  ;  gibbet  (Lat.  crux). 
XX.  eunsft:  euixaaa. 

boss « ;  a  skirt  of  xnail  worn  by  knii^ti  oq 

horsebaek. 
581,  nin.  ftsAoM :  rsgnlata.    Cf.  S51|  40. 
538,  zxxx.  Isoitr :  too  IkM. 
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XXXIII.  streight :  rigorous.     Cf.  613,  35. 

pretence,   v.  n.  649,  10. 
XXXV.  conceiving  :  grasping,  understanding. 
533,  ibid,  markewhite  :  The  bulle  eye  of  the  old 

target  was  white. 
XXXVIII.  And,  though  unlike,   they,   etc.  :  And 

although  (though  that  is  unlikely)  they,  etc. 

So   1596,  making  though  do  double  service. 

1609 reads  And  though  {unlike)  they,  etc.  :  i.  e. 

and   though    (which   is   unlikely)   they,   etc. 

This  later  reading  looks  like  an  editor's  at- 
tempt to  emend  a  loose  but  characteristic 

construction. 
XL.  worne  :  spent.     Cf.  149,  31. 
XLi.  Chiefely  :  especially. 
634,  XLiii.  cauaelesse  :  undeserved.    Cf.  634,  43. 
636,  XLix.  invade  :  make  an  impression  on.    Cf. 

297,  6. 
Lvi.  find.    V.  n.  200,  7. 

636,  Canto  VJ,  i.  aware,    v.  n.  336,  10. 
ii.  character  :  image. 

III.  In  those  passages  of  the  Orlando  FurioBO 
(xxx,  84  ff.,  xxxii,  10  ft.)  which  Spenser  imi- 
tates in  this  canto,  Bradamnnte  is  awaiting 
Ruggioro  at  her  home  in  the  castle  of  Montal- 
bano.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  Spen- 
ser imagines  Britomart  to  be.  When  she  parts 
from  Arthegall  (Bk.  IV,  c.  vi,  st.  46)  she  joins 
Scudamour  in  his  search  for  Amoret.  She  is 
present  at  their  reunion  (Bk.  IV,  c.  ix).  the 
last  we  hear  of  hor  till  now.  Now  she  is  wait- 
ing for  Arthegall  —  somewhere,  in  a  castle, 
alone.  It  is  part  of  the  charm  of  Faery  I^nd 
that  we  should  not  much  care  where  she  may 
be. 

rv.  oppreftt.    v.  n.  301,  35. 

V.  For  houres,  etc.  :  The  confusion  of  this  pas- 
sage has  been  ascribed  to  the  printer,  but  it 
may  well  be  no  more  than  careless  writing. 
Cf.  222,  41,  1.  4  fT.  The  simplest  and  most 
natural  of  the  emendations  suggested  is  to  in- 
terchange houres  with  dayea,  weekei  with 
moneths. 

637,  vii.  coast,    v.  n.  480,  33. 

IX.  conscience  :  consciousness. 

X.  intent  :  meaning.    Cf.  637,  20. 

638,  xvi.  compacte  :  concerted. 
XIX.  shot:  shot  up,  advance<.l. 

639,  XXII.  wide:  distant.  r)ut  of  the  way.     Cf. 
149,  34.  162,  26.  217,  5.  285,  36. 

XXIV.  by  that  art  :  in  that  manner. 

640,  XXXI.   practise  :  conspiracy. 

xxxiii.  like  fathers  sonnes  :  sons  of  a  like  father, 
sons  like  their  father. 

641,  XXXVI.  nwnntniance  of  a  flight  :  extent   of 
an  arrow-flight. 

lidge  :  ledge,  e<ige. 
XL.  bestow  :  dispose  of.     Cf.  292,  28. 

Canto   VJI,  I.  containes  :  controls,  governs. 
Cf.  389,  7. 

642,  III.  shade  :  represent  figuratively.    Cf.  St.  2. 

IV.  portend  :  .signify. 

VII.  land:  ground.     Cf.  464,  25. 
IX.  bake  :  harden. 

643,  XI.  containe.    v.  n.  389,  7. 
XIII.  priestes.     v.  n.  33,  72. 

644,  XIX.  adjur'd  :  swum. 


XXI.  hood  :  i.e.  mask. 

brood  :  extraction,  as  in  169»  8. 

XXII.  clemence  :  clemency. 

645,  XXV.  them    forth    to    hold :  to   ke^  tbem 
(Talus  and  Britomart)  out. 

XXVII.  whilome  :  some  time  bef(M«. 

646,  XXXII.  depraveat :  defamest. 

XXXVIII.  And  then  too  tcell  beUev'd,  de. :  Dm 
can  hardly  mean  more  than  that  she  now  per- 
ceived how  untrue  her  former  jealous  fean 
had  been. 

XXXIX.  hia  favours  likelyneaae  :  the  likeness  of 
his  countenance  ;  i.  e.  she  did  not  reoognixe 
him. 

548,  Canto  VIII,  vii.  tilt  and  tttmament:  The 
tilt  was  the  combat  of  two  knights  diarging 
each  other  with  spears.  The  tournament  wa9 
the  contest  of  many  knights  with  both  5pe»r 
and  sword. 

VIII.  mistooke  :  seized  disastrously. 

549,  X.  pretence  :  purpose.    Cf.  532,  33.  2SZ,  I 
XIV.  »hade  :  veil.    Cf.  556«  12. 

550,  XVIII.  maligne.    v.  n.  662»  11. 
651,  xxx.  sublime  :  haughty. 

arengement.    v.  n.  77,  608. 
662,  xxxiv.  leeae  or  more  :  smaller  or  greater. 
tKayrie  wyde  :  '  Wyde '  is  a  noun,  as  '  v^t '  in 
the  'vast  of  night,'  Tempest,  I,  ii,  327. 
XXXV.  throe  :  i.  e.  throw. 

653,  xxxviii.  feare.    Cf.  202,  21.  651,  27. 
mazed  :  terrified.    Cf.  161,  22. 

xxxix.  resty  :  stubborn. 

654,  XLIX.  scath  :  harmfulness. 

655,  Canto  IX,  v.  face.    v.  n.  96,  506. 

656,  X.  breech  :  i.  e.  breeches. 

XI.  in  the  compasse  .  .  .  toohe  :  caught  witbio 
reach  of  his  clutch. 

XII.  Sardonian  :  sardonic. 

XIII.  flow  :  abound. 

657,  XVI.  the  bcue  :  low  ground. 

XVII.  wand:  bough. 

XVIII.  lent :  gave,  committed.  Cf.  296,  58. 
483,  12. 

XIX.  the   selfe   deceiver :  the  deceiver  himself. 

658,  XXV.  scriene :  '  In  some  mediaeval  .  .  .  hal!i 
a  partition  extending  across  the  lower  exrti. 
forming  a  lobby  within  the  main  entrance 
doors  and  having  a  gallery  above '  (Century 
Diet.). 

XXVI.  Eyther  for  tK  evilly  etc.  :  Spenser  p!a>-8 
upon  the  double  sense  of  font,  (1)  Fr.  Mhty 
do,*   (2)  a  spring  or  'welhcd.' 

659,  XXXVI.  indifferent:  impartial.     Of.  334,  1- 
XXXVII.  Her    selfe  .  .  .  convert  :  She    imn:edi- 

ately  turned. 

560,  XXXIX.  charme  :  tune.     Cf.  40,  118. 
To  all  assayes  :  to  every  crisis,  occasioD. 
appele  :  accuse. 

XLI.  aspyred :  am hitioned,  coveted. 

deryi'c  :  transfer.     Cf.  159,  3,  435,  13. 
XLii.  Ere  proofe  it  tooke  :  Ere  it  was  put  to 

trial,  executed. 

tupe  :  mark,  rank,  dignity.    Cf.  71,  70.  87, 

557. 
xLiv.  imptite  :  bring  to  bear  ma  an  arginnent. 

561,  XLviii.  detect :  expose.    Cf.  Ii6t  13. 
L,  ffuiUie  :  deserving. 
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563,  Canto  X,  iv.  doome  a  riglUB :  give  judgment 
rightfully. 
VII  [.  by  times  :  at  various  times. 
663*  XV.  for  hia  former  feat  .'i.e.  for  having  rescued 
Samicnt  and  slaiu  the  Soudan. 
XVI.  armour»  :  warlike  accoutrements.     For  a 
similar  specific  use  v.  349*  58. 
fare  :  ffjing.     Cf.  483,  6. 
564i  ih'jd.  count :  consideration.     Cf.  484*  18. 
XVIII.  faatnesee  :  security.     Cf.  555,  5. 
XXI.  may  hope  for  none  of  mee:  none  may  hope 
for  of  me. 
665»  XXIV.  faretDcU  open  field:  may  it  fare  well 
with  us  in  the  open  field.   Cf.  'welfare/  340* 
42. 

XXV.  without  needing  perawade  :  'without  the 
necessity  of  persuasion  ;  by  force  or  vio- 
lence '  (Upton). 

XXVI.  conjure  :  conspire. 

XXVIII.  castle  greene  :  castle's  green. 

XXIX.  1.  7.  /tc;  In  c.  xi  this  monster  ia  de- 
Hcribcd  as  female. 

XXX.  u'onrve.    v.  n.  3-15,  44. 

566,  xxxjii.  rcstleaae :    unresting,    not     to    be 
checked.     Cf.  635,  2. 

XXXIV.  enchace  :  set,  fix. 

culreringa  :  i.  e.  culvcrins  ;  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  largest  cannon  in  ordinary  use. 
XXX VII.  akreene.    v.  n.  558,  23. 

567,  Canto  XI,  i.  party :  adversary  (Fr.  pariie). 
dome  :  de<Toc. 

prolong  :  defer.    Cf.  384,  28.  443,  12. 

II.  principle  :  beginning. 

III.  atate  :  estate,  title. 

668,  V.  rive  :  riven. 
VIII.  mail :  disable. 

X.  buckled  to  hia  genre  :  ready  for  the  busi- 
ness. 
XII.  it  light :  the  blow  alightcii.     Cf.  681,  223. 

669,  XIII.  (iwtirc  :  wary.     Cf.  536,  1,  336,  10. 
him  overstrooke  :  struck  too  far. 

repnire  :  draw  hack.     Cf.  183,  30. 
XV.  grrr.t  him  :  offer  him  congratulations  on. 

Cf.  617,  14. 

laud:  <'f)untry. 
xviii.  tfndrrd.    V.  n.  373,  51. 

670,  25,  that  monater  :  the  Sphinx. 
the  Thrban  knight :  G<xlipus. 
Initsr  :  solve. 

deadh/  dm/lr  :  the  pangs  of  death. 

671,  XX VI I.  atrifie  :  stroke. 
xxxi.  wovibe  :  ])elly. 

672,  xxxiii.  apoyle.    v.  n.  436,  1  fl. 

XXXV.  thfnc*' forth,    v.  n.  465,  33. 
XL.   pre;}xt.    v.  n.  736.  46. 

XLi.  too  blame:  perhaps  blame  =  blameworthy; 

more  pn.iljably  too^  to. 
573,  il)i<l.  difniide  :  made  good. 

uphrnidc.    v.  n.  479,  28. 

cornphshirig  :  fulfilling. 
XLii.  leut  :  irrantp*!.    v.  n.  557,  18. 
XLVii.  dilJumd:  dispersed. 
674,  XI. VIII.  enquire  :  One  might  expect  inquere. 
I,,  to  him  for  to  accord :  to  come  to  terms  with, 

arrt'jit  hirn. 
Li.  rrmtdilcHW  :  hopeless.     Cf.  193,  61. 
uii.  boaae :  The    centre    of    the    shield    often 


bulged  out  in  a  rounded  prominenoe,  ot  was 
adorned  with  a  smaller  knob. 

Liv.  mU-travned :  led  astray. 

LV.  light :  happen, 
th'to.   V.  n.  381,  12. 
576,  Lvi.  terme :  misprinted  for  Umu  t   Cf.  idaU 
for  idole^  c.  x,  st.  8. 

Of  all  UiingM  .  .  .  befall:  *May  shame  at- 
tend particularly  on  those  who  dissemble' 
(Church).  Cf.  'faire  befaU'^s  good  luck  to, 
139,  HobynolL 

LViii.  aUarme  :  tumult,  din. 

inquyre  :  seek.    Cf.  610,  11,  330t  4. 

Lxi.  meed:  Church  suggests,  for  rhyme,  hyrc. 
This  rhyme-emendation  is  not  as  convincing 
as  the  others,  adopted,  since  the  rhyme  to 
meed  exists  in  II.  1  and  3.  Spens^,  looking 
for  the  rhyme-sound,  may  well  have  slipped. 

676,  LXiit.  indionitie  :  dishonorable  action. 
Canto  XII ^  arg.  The  first  two  lines,  it  will  be 

observed,  concern  events  of  the  preceding 

canto. 
X.  taered:  cursed.  Cf.  318,  37. 

tmpoteni  .*  uncontrollable. 
IV.  vith  the  coaat  did  fall :  reached  the  coast. 

677,  X.  atreigfU :  strict. 
eommaundement.    v.  n.  77,  608. 

678,  xiu.  farre  day :  far  on  in  the  day. 
XV.  aorta :  troops  (?). 

679,  XXII.  looaing  aoone  hia  Mie/ef  .*  That  Arthe- 
gall,  so  soon  after  condemning  Burbon  sternly 
for  abandoning  his  shield  (0.  xi,  sts.  62-66), 
should  abandon  his  own,  is  one  of  the  grosser 
inconsistencies  of  the  poon,  due  to  the  alle- 
gor.v.  Uurbon's  shield  has  a  meaning,  Arthe- 
gall  s  not. 

XXIII.  on  hia  mother  earth  he  fad:  i.  e.  he  bit 
the  dust. 

680,  xxviii.  to  that :  besides  that. 
diagracea :  ugliness. 

XXX.  over  raug/U :  reaching  besrond  the  tips 
of  her  fingers. 

681,  XXXV.  perplert.  v.  n.  333,  64. 

xxxvi.  her  other  hand :  one  of  her  hands.  Cf. 
353,  4. 

diaprad :  spread  abroad. 
683,  XMii.  elae.    v.  n.  461,  28. 

Thk  Sixtr  Bookr,  Prologue,  n.   doe  veil : 
cause  to  well  up  or  flow. 
fury :  inspiration.    Cf .  138v  Learned  Sh, 
uae  :  resort  habitually. 

III.  bounty.   ▼.  n.  333,  40. 

IV,  rivilitie  :  civilised  life.    Cf.  586,  26. 

683,  Canto  /,  iii.  embrace :  have  regaitl  for. 
a.  381,  29. 

uaage  :  behavior.  Cf.  460,  46. 

684,  X.  eaveraU :  asunder,  each  to  his  own  way. 
68.5,  XIII.  freight :  pass. 

xviii.  hath  it  better  juetifyde  :  'has  esUblished 
a  better  claim  to  it '  (Child). 

686,  XX.  ahrinke,  and  come  to  ward:  relax  hia 
assault  and  take  to  defensive  fi^tinf. 

xxiii.  win  :  overtake. 

687,  XXX.  entreaty:  treatment. 

XXXI.  hamnet :  a  small,  Ui^t  steel  beadpieea. 
band:  pledge. 

688f  xxxvi.  affright :  fearwinen— ,  terriblwi— i 
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589,  Canto  II,  i.  know  Their  good.    v.  n.  207,  7. 
580,  II.  enforce  themeelvee :  strive  hard.    Cf.  693, 

481. 

enforst :  achieved  by  effort. 

V.  agleia.   v.  n.  'aygulcts,'  249,  26. 

VI.  cordwaj/ne :  Spanish  leather  (of  Cordova). 
Pinckt  upon  gold:  decorated  with  a  punc- 
tured design,  backed  by  gold. 

paled  part  per  part :  In  heraldry,  'party  per 
pale '  means  that  the  shield  is  divided  by  a 
vertical  lino  into  two  equal  parts  of  different 
color. 

VII.  impugneth  plaine  :  is  in  plain  violation  of. 

591,  XIII.  occasion  broke  :  broke  the  peace  and 
thereby  occasioned  the  combat. 

XIV.  quite  clame  :  declare  free,  acquit. 

592,  XVIII.  taking  oddes  :  taking  advantage. 

593,  XXIX.  where  as  no  need,  etc. :  w^here  I  should 
not  necessarily  give  him  occasion  to  feed 
his  suspicious  ('doubtfull,')  humor  on  fears 
of  danger. 

XXX.  a  wise  man  red :  a  man  reputed  wise. 

594,  XXXI.  convenient :  fitting. 
chace  :  beasts  of  the  chase,  game. 

XXXII.  mantleth:  To  'mantle'  was  to  stretch 
wingH  and  legs,  for  ease.  Used  of  hawks  at 
rest  on  the  perch. 

XXXV.  leaves,    v.  n.  33,  72. 

XXXVI.  treated:  conversed.   Cf .  383,  16. 
start.    V.  n.  19,  25. 

596,  XLVii.  coportion  :  an  criual  share. 

Canto  III,  I.  that  good  poet :  Chaucer,  in  the 
Wife  of  Bath's  Tule,  1. 2rui  ff.,  especially  1.  314, 

*  he  if>  f^cntil  that  doth  pntil  dedii.* 
hasenesse  :  low  station  of  life. 

597,  V.  ayrned  scope :  mark  aimed  at.  Cf. 
'markiKi  scope,'  50,  55.  That  passage  is  the 
original  of  which  this  is  a  replica. 

VIII.  incade  :  attack. 
bcthinkin/j.    v.  n.  431,  37. 

IX.  Fain'd  her  to  frolicke  :  Tried  to  cheer  her, 

X.  dispacht  :  relieved. 

598,  XI.  tendertd:  held  dear.     Cf.  372,  51. 
XIV.  orerpasse  :  enable  him  to  ignore. 

59f),  XXIV.  unaware  :  i.  e.  unawares. 

600,  XXXIII.  unused:  i.  e.  he  was  unaccustomed 
to  such  a  mode  of  fording. 

XXXIV.  carriage  :  burden. 

601,  XXXIX.  as  now  at  earst :  now  immediately. 
XLii.  move  :  present,  submit. 

602,  XLViii.  and  all:  a  blunder  for  with  all  f 

603,  I-  eschew' d :  evaded.    Cf.  63-1,  49. 

Canto  IV,  I.  ground-hold:  ground-tackle; 
cables  and  anchor. 
II.  incessantly  :  immediately. 

604,  VII.  straine  :  i.  e.  grip.     Cf.  274,  21. 

VIII.  nigh  succeed :  get  olo.so  in  pursuit. 

IX.  nere  their  utmost  cast  :  in  extremities. 

X.  prelendt'd  :  presented.     Cf.  757,  221. 

605,  XVI.  kniqhtrs.    v.  n.  y,'J,  72. 

XIX.  bels  and  jcssrs :  'Josses' wore  short  straps, 
one  on  each  leg  of  the  liMwk.  to  which  was 
attacheil  the  lea.'<h  that  iieUi  her  in  restraint 
on  the  fist.  The  hells  were  also  attached  to 
the  legs.  Both  jps.«es  and  bells  were  left  on 
the  hawk  when  the  leash  was  slippeii,  as  part 
of  her  constant  harness.     Hence  the  appro- 


priateness of  the  ccHnparison  :  abe  antiiar 
flies  with  this  weight  on  hw. 

606,  XXIII.  arnuM,   v.  n.  83*  72. 
aweathbcmdM :  swaddling  bands. 

xxiv.  inquirie:  searoh. 
ayme :  conjecture. 

XXVI.  tcx>manitynd.' i.e.  womankiDd^voini 
as  in  the  old  ballad  : 

*  That  everj  wonunkiad  ahonld  bavt 
Their  nght  breaat  cut  aw«j.' 

[Dtm'i  Ffrlr. 

607,  XXXI.  In  th*   heritage  .  .  .  poiiu:  'To 
herit   our   unwuceesMful  lahor,  the  fruits 
exertions  which  have  been  to  no  pun 
since  we  are  without  children '  (Chiki). 
attend :  wait.    Cf .  905,  08w 

XXXIV.  untooTiky.  v.  n.  418«  1. 
vouchsafe  it :  vouchsafe   to  aceq>t  it. 
'dcignes/  10,  63. 

608,  XXXVII.  2tverey  and  mitin :  deUvery 
possession. 

Canto  V,  II.  good:  proper bdiavior.  Cf. 

609,  IX.  uneven  :  ill  assorted. 

610,  XI.  inquire,   v.  n.  575*  58. 
XIV.  tingled:  isolated. 

XVI.  skilfullof:  aware  of. 
secure  :  heedless. 

XVII.  Securely :  heedlessly. 

invade  :  assault.  Cf.  342,  25.  310»  31. 

611,  XX.  circumvent :  go  round  about. 

XXI.  escaped  hard.    V.  n.  165f  3. 

XXII.  overset :  overmatched. 

612,  XXVI.  repine  ;  be  indignant.  Cf.  154, 1 

XXVII.  traine  :  series  of  occurrences. 

XXVIII.  define  :  decide,  be  sure.   Cf.  434«  3 
XXX.  tokens  :  signs,  gestures. 

613,  XXXIII.  parts  :  acU.    Cf.  267,  26. 

XXXV.  streight :   i.  e.  strait,  strict.     Cf. 
10.  535,  50.  42,  236. 

howres  .  .  .  to  bed:  to  say  Oit.  pray) 
prayers,  i.  e.  those  appointed  for  the  • 
set  times  of  prayer. 

XXXVI.  could  his  good.  v.  n.  207f  7. 
weene  :  for  *weet,'  know. 

XXXVIII.  For  his  ovme  tume :  Adapted  t 
needs. 

XXXIX.  suffraunce :  neglect. 

614,  XL.  one  foots  to  frame  :  to  direct,  take 
step.     Cf.  196,  30. 

Canto  V'/.  org.  He  :  i.  e.  Arthur. 
III.  went :  course.    Cf.  453t  46. 
enforme  :  instruct. 
reduce  :  lead  back.    Cf.  a64«  41. 

615,  VII.  in  due  termes  eantaine  :  restrain  v 
proper  bounds. 

X.  prof  esse  :  present  the  appearance  of. 
expresse  :  make  manifest. 

XI.  company,    v.  n.  207,  8. 

XII.  most    and  leoft :  hii^iest    and    lowe 
rank.     Cf.  491,  9. 

616,  XVIII.  token  :  indication  (for  finding). 
his  attendement :  attendance  on  hinu 
77,  508. 

617,  XXI.  doing  his  toorti   assay:  exettia 
utmost  efforts. 

XXIV.  on  hight.    ▼.  n.  178,  16. 
xxvu.  avsngement,   v.  n.  77t  508. 
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G18«  XXVIII.  lode  at  him  did  lay.    v.  n.  310,  29. 

XXX.  him  to  hemvne  :  p<.>rhap8,  to  plead  with 
or  for  him  (Artiiur  or  Turpine)  with  moans. 
thwart :  athwart.    Cf.  378,  43. 

XXXI.  abas*),    v.  u.  33-1,  20. 

619,  XXXVI.  Hence  :  Henceforward, 
xi.ir.  fortdlinaa:  eimpletonj*. 

620,  xi.iv.  uhylest.    v.  n.  727,53. 

Canto    VII,   III.    ayretably:    similarly.     Cf. 
653,  :iG. 

621,  vx.  in  timely  tydc  :  in  seasonable  time. 

IX.  cast  :  coiii)le. 

622,  XII.  In  lieu  ithereof :  In  return  for  which. 
diecrie.    v.  n.  211,  34. 

XVI.  a{j(iinc  :  in  return. 
62-1,  XXVI.  repine :  repine  at,  disdain.    Cf.  612* 

L'O. 

to  him  object :  to  lay  before  him. 

hannerafl :  a  small  streamer  or  pennon  on  the 

PIH>ur  i>f  a  knight. 
XXVII.  baffuld.    V.  n.  620,  37. 

w/jo?!  an  asse  :  I'.l.'*c where,  v/ith  characteristic 

Itxi.sen (;.->,  her  l)cast  i;^  imaged  as  a  'mangy 

jade,'  a  *horiso,'  and  a  'palfrey.' 

XXIX.  u'drh  nf  :  estimate. 

^xxii.  Saint  Vahntlde:  St.  Valentine's  season. 
xxxiii.  rouhs  :  i.  e.  rolls. 

626,  XLiii.  cherkluton  :  a 'kind  of  iriiildcd  leather 
with  which  they  [the  Anglo-Irish]  embroder 
theyr  l^i^*h  jaekeM  [i.  e.  jackets]'  (Spenser's 
View  of  the  Present  State  of  Ireland), 
voydid:  clenrp<l.    Cf.  627,  46. 

627,  xi.vii.  by  Turmagant  and  Ma/iound  9Wore, 
V.  n.  284,  30. 

XMX.  in  a  rope.    v.  n.  'in  a  line,'  145,  4. 

628,  Catito  VIII,  v.  bashfulneasc  :  sense  of  shame, 
mortifieatioii. 

abanr.    v.  n.  234,  26. 

VI.  "/  hlnmc  asKoile  :  deliver  from  their  shame- 
ful ]>liuht. 

VII.  Ahidi'  (11.  4  and  8)  :  stop. 
abidf  '1.  9'  :  await. 

X.  in  the  triddir  fall :  in  the  middle  of  his  stroke, 
as  liiH  sword  eaiiic  down.  Cf.  'in  the  middle 
plaine."  5(M>,  32. 

in  nrlfe  d*np'!/ht  :  in  spite  of  himself. 

XI.  straiftr  :  tight.     Cf.  731,  71. 

629,  xii.  t/ic  btuome  yoke  to  beare  :  to  bear  the 
y<»ke  submissively. 

XIII.  lo:jd :  laid  on,  struck.     Cf.  480,  30. 

XIV.  dinrinirfc  :  holding  forth,  fighting. 

630,  XX.  out  on  me  :  probably  an  ejaculation  of 
eoinpliiint.  In  most  nuxlcrn  editions,  it  is 
italiciznl. 

XXIV.  (7  /'//Z  defrayd  :  fully  discharged  the 
account. 

XXV.  uif>ily:  considerately. 
liy  nitaufH  :   Merause. 

631,  XXVI.  d-ypraizrd:  hold  in  contempt. 
XXVII.  admire,     v.  n.  466.  32. 

XXX.  .1  imaf  ndienture  :  The  poet  never  reached 
this  part  of  his  plan.  Arthur  now  disappears 
finally. 

XXXI.  tit  her  inferd :  inflictetl  on  her. 

632,  xxxrv.  f^nfity.    v.  n.  77,  508. 
XXXV.  Mtenllh.    v.  n.  301,  39. 

rode  :  inroad. 


xxxvx.  order :  custom. 
xxxviu.  encomberment :  molestation. 
633>  XLIII.  tempted :  made  trial  of. 

craflie  spyea  :  the  eyes.    Cf.  154f  1 7. 

in  mtantre  :  within  bounds. 
XLiv.  nigh  hand :  near  at  hand. 
XLV.  met :  joined,  united.    Cf.  606>  1,  322i  71. 

634,  XLvii.  feared  of  :  alarmed  by. 
XLix.  hew :  hewing. 

eschew,   v.  n.  603,  50. 
LI.  mood :  mode,  manner. 

635,  Canto  IX,  11.  retilesee :  imresting.    Cf.  liOSi 
33. 

XV.  heardea :  herdsmen. 
aeat :  i.  e.  rest,  lie. 

VII.  ichat.   v.  n.  32,  31. 

636,  XI.  the  bird.  v.  n.  667,  47. 

XVI.  clad  toith  lome :  plastered  with  clay. 

637,  XVII.  himaelfe  to  diaatture  :  to  do£f  his  arms, 
take  to  dishabille. 

XX.  intent :  sense.    Cf.  637,  10. 

638,  XXIV.  to  .  .  .  aought :  proceeded  to. 

XXX.  doe  by  vowea  device :  plan  to  obtfldn  by 
vows  and  prayers. 

fortunize :  control  the  fortunes  of,  or  make 
fortunate. 
638,  XXXVX.  bethought  On :  thought  of.    Cf.  607, 
8. 

640,  XXXIX.  paramoure :  rival  lover  (by   ana* 
logy  to  jHtraoone). 

houre  :  perhaps  from  1 6th  century  Fr.  heur 

s=  fortune  (good  or  bad).    Cf.  340,  45. 
xuii.  maiateriea  :  contests  of  strength, 
xuv.  atiffe  pxght :  solidly  put  together,  firmly 

knit. 

Hia  deareal  joynt  :  I.  e.  his  neck. 
XLV.  needs  :  must  needs. 

641,  ibid,  last :  at  last. 

Canto  X,  u.  myndea :  purpotes.    Cf.  267| 
40. 

aet  hia  rest :  make  his  abode.  A  punning  use 
(as  in  Romeo  and  Jidiet,  V,  iii,  1 10)  of  the 
gaming  phrase, '  to  set  up  one's  rest,'  L  e.  make 
one's  wager. 

aayling  .  .  .  port:  waiting  for  favorable 
winds,  kept  t>y  head-winds  from  getting  un- 
der way. 

III.  atalea.   v.  n.  931,  4. 

IV.  can  it  compare  :  can  rival  it.    Cf.  19,  67. 

642,  VI.  towre  :  perch  high.   Cf.  736,  68. 

VIII.  baaea  :  in  the  game  of  prisoner's  basse. 
X.  on  hit^t.   V.  n.  173, 16. 

XII.  m  compaaaa  aiemme:  stay,  eonfine  within 
bounds. 

644,  XXIII.  eniertainement :  manners. 

XXIV.  That  two  of  them,  etc.    Cf.  22,  165  IT. 
xx\i.  bears  the  bell :  take  first  place  (as  the 

leader  in  the  flock  of  sheep  carries  a  bell). 

a.  'give  the  bell.'  138,  Learned Sh. 

645,  xxvii.  meant :  middle  point,  hence  norm. 
Cf.Aae,  11.973,16. 

Divine  reaemblaunee  :  likeness  to  the  divine. 

blemiah  :  asperse, 
xxviu.  mifiime ;  in  enriy  mnste,  the  shortest 

note  usfd. 
zxix.  yrketh,   v.  n.  086,  000. 
»xzu.  frite :  i.  e.  freeie. 
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646*  XXXIV.  surprize  :  seize. 

helpe  her  all  too  late  :  For  her  Collier  suggests 
ere,  but  the  phrase,  as  it  8tand<i,  is  more  char- 
acteristic. 

XXXV.  apoile  :  body.    Cf.  435,  10. 

in  which  .  .  .  prayde :  in  which  his  own 
heart  was  the  prey,  i.  e.  to  reud  her  body 
would  1^  to  rend  his  heart. 

XXXVII.  colour  :  conceal. 

XL.  onely  :  especial.    Cf.  230  (c.  i.).  2. 

XLi.  from  their  pray.    v.  n.  4-15*  31. 
647*  XLii.  daily  niyht  :  night  even  by  day.    Cf. 
4.53,  4.S. 

xi.iv.  glade  :  gladden.    Cf.  401,  44. 

648,  Cavto  XI,  vi.  to  foe  or  frend :  to  treat  as  foe 
or  friend.     Cf.  148,  28. 

shadow  :  subterfuge. 

small :  slightly. 

freely  nxnd :  get  free.     Cf.  474,  53. 

VII.  her  joyaunce  :  the  enjoyment  of  her. 

VIII.  in  privity  :  privately.     Cf.  97,  520. 

IX.  blunt :  uncultivated,  wild. 

at  the  instant  brunt :  at  the  very  outset,  im- 
mediately. 

X.  commodity  :  profit. 

twt  to  be  forestalled :  without  reserve. 

649,  XII.  marchandi^e  :  traffic. 

XIV.  pri»d  with  measure  :  offered  at  a  moderate 
price. 

XVI.  balke  :  a  small  ridge  or  strip  of  ground  in 
ploughnl  field,  which,  through  carclessneHH  in 
ploughing,  has  escaped  the  share  ;  hence,  fig., 
an  oniiHsion,  exception.     Cf.  40,  9^i. 

XVII.  thcm^elirs  assay  :  attack  each  other. 
650«  XVIII.  wide  :  extensively,  in  great  numbers. 

XIX.  pretendtd  :  stretched  out. 

XXIII.  A>  curfd  she.    v.  u.  169,  34. 

XXIV.  infcNtred:  festered. 

651,  XXV.  haJfe    enraged:  liecamc    half    frantic. 
Cf.  151,  5(). 
XXVI.  rebound,    v.  n.  70,  22. 
052,  XXXV.  conduct :  guide. 
xxxvi.  anrn-ably.    v.  n.  620,  3. 
xxxvii.  heards  :  herdsmen,     here     shepherds. 
Cf.  6;J5,  4. 

653,  XXXVIII.  the  thief e  :  i.  e.  the  thieves. 

gnre  them  the  time  of  day:  *gave  them  the 

salutation  appropriate  to   the  time  of  day  ' 

(Child). 
XXXIX.  as  did  appertaine  :  a."  was  appropriate 

(to  their  di.*<guis(;). 
XI..  cvill :  biui,  i.  e.  i)oor,  inefficient. 
XLiii.  of  new  :  anew. 

654,  xiAi.  mand :  i.  c.  manne<l. 

655,  (\iuio  Xn ,  I.  borde  :  tack. 
bay  :  bend. 

V.  aoaine  :  (n\  his  part.     Cf.  352,  16. 
6.'>6,  IX.  pitHe  :  iill  with  pity.     Cf.  184,  43. 
657,  XVII.   thro:  riiiMtinn. 
chyhUd :  g:iv<»  birtli  t«». 
xviii.  lil.tly  hill'  :  siniil:ir  r'»tni)loxion. 

Motchtd  uith  iqiioil  If! arcs:  ' ci urospondiiig 
with  the  ilistanco  cf  time  '  (Churi-h). 

XIX.  armes.    v.  n.  33,  72. 

XX.  motivmtuts  :  i.  e.  rerrird-*,  relics. 

XXI.  fylde  :  i.  e.  rrrnrd.  <1. 
contrii-e  :  i.  c.  imagine. 


xxiix.  *MaJUs  :  classes  of  society. 
658,  XXIV.  dortours  :  bed-chambtfs. 

}frkesome  :  loathsome.    ▼.  n.  686,  OOO. 
XXVI.  utmost.   V.  D.  407,  27. 
XXIX.  former :  fore. 

on  hight :  aloft.     Cf.  879,  47. 
6i50,  XXXIV.  For  nerer  mors  fl{r/ainiii0:  that  it  might 
never  more  defame.     Cf.  715,  27. 108, 1010. 

660,  XL.  bate  :  i.  e.  bait,  worry. 

XLI.  a  mighty  perts  :  Burj^hley's.    It  ii  notict- 
able  that  this  second  psirt  of  the  Faery  (^n 
begins  and  ends  with  rcfereDce  to  the  poet'i 
being  out  of  favor  with  the  smt  minister. 
The  change  in  tone  from  the  sonnet  to  Bur^ 
ley  which  accompanies  the  first  pert  i«  un- 
mistakable.  In  the  interval  had  occurred  ihe 
delay  over  the  pension  and  the  publication  of 
the  satiric  references  in  the  'Ruins  of  Time' 
and   'Mother  Hubberd's  Tale.' 
That    never  .  .  .  endite  :  which    (i.    e.   ny 
former  writs)  never  deserved  to  be  indictai, 
accused,  of  such  offence. 
Two  Cantos  of  Mutabiutie.  To  facilitiie 
reference,    this   incomplete   book  has  com- 
monly been  numbered  continuouriy  with  the 
preceding. 

661,  Canto  VI,  vui.  elambe:  climbed. 
stage :  floor. 

662,  IX.  intend:  designate  as. 
XI.  wend:  weened. 

maligns  :  envy.    Cf.  550,  18.  355,  30. 
her  need :  she  must. 
condigne  :  deserving. 

XIV.  unpvrvaide  of  :  unprovided  with. 

XV.  fear'd :  made  afraid. 

663,  XVII.  discharge  :  exonerate,  justify. 

XIX.  estate  :  pavilion   of   state.     Cf.   '  ststa: 
660,  8. 

XX.  since  :  the  time  (past)  when. 

uh  ich  dcth  us  yet  despite :  which  (the  earth) 
still  bears  us  a  grudge. 

XXII.  beck  :  a  gesture  of  command  with  hand 
or  head. 

XXIII.  eitasie :  bewilderment. 

66-1.  XXV.  what  .  .  .  make  f :  what  is  your  pre- 
sent business  here  ? 

665,  XXXIII.  challenge  .  .  .  interesae  :  daimsny 
interest  (i.  e.  title,  right)  in  heaven. 

XXX VI.  Arlo-hill  .  .  .  old  father  Mole:  Kmlh 
of  Kilcolman  lie  the  Ballahoura  Mountains ; 
east  of  these,  with  a  lower  stretch  between, 
the  (ialties.  of  which  the  highest  peak  is  Gsl- 
tymore.  Both  ranges  are  included  by  Spenser 
in  the  name  'old  father  Mule.'  Galtymore 
rises  directly  above  the  forest  valley  erf  .Aherlo 
or  Arl«).  whence  the  name  that  Spenser  grvcs 
it.  '.Xrlo-hill.' 

XXXVII.  this  fils  :  the  course  of  this  story. 
tj66,  XL.  Molanna:  .\  small  stream,  the  Behanns, 

which,  flowing  from  a  double  source  high  up 
in  the  Gal  ties,  runs  a  precipitous  course  to 
join  the  Funsheon,  a  larger  stream,  about 
sixteen  miles  east  of  Kilrcilman.  The  lower 
course  of  the  Bchanna  is  rumberrd  with  roeki 
carrird  d<>wn  by  winter  floods  (st.  53). 
That  Shtpheard  Colin,  etc,  v.  OSSf  104  ff. 
cohdoU :  bewail. 
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XLiv.  by  noufjht  did  act  her :  cared  nought  for 
her.    Cf.  460,  46. 

667,  XLV.  for  his  hire  .  .  .  dew  :  for  his  reward, 
well  deserved  by  one  so  foolhardy. 

XLVii.  darrcd  larke  :  Larks  were  caught  by  be- 
ing  terrified   or   fascinated   into   quiescence. 

•  Like  unto  men  that  dare  larks,  which  hold  up 
an  hoby  [small  hawk]  that  the  larks'  eyes, 
being  ever  on  the  hoby,  should  not  see  the  net 
that  is  laid  on  their  heads  '  (Craumer.  1556). 
On  sunshiny  days  larks  were  sometimes '  dared ' 
with  small  mirrors. 

XLix.  baile  :  custody,  power. 

668,  I.I.  close  consort :  secret  associate. 
short  :  shortly,  soon. 

Liv.  rnaij  elue  be  rid :  may  be  read,  i.  e.  seen, 
el.**ewhere,  i.  c.  anywhere. 

Lv.  wau  :  i.  e.  wei;;h,  esteem. 

Canto  VII ,  I,  thou  preater  Mttae  :  Clio,  who, 
in  St.  37 of  the  previous  canto,  'lent  Calliope 
her  quill,'  and  who  now  resumes  it. 

669,  in.  fcare  :  keep  in  awe. 

V.  wimpled  every  where  :  covered  every  part  as 
with  a  wimple. 

VIII.  equall  :  symmetrical. 
states.    V.  n.  (>63.  19. 

IX.  Dan  :  Master.  Cf.  210,  7,  430,  32.  The  re- 
ference is  to  Chaucer's  Farlemenl  of  Foules, 
11.  316-318. 

•And  ri;;lit  n»  AI«-yn,  in  the  I'leynt  of  Kinde, 

I)evy<eth  Naturi'  of  aray  and  face. 

In  8wich  aray  men  inighten  liir  thur  flndc* 

The  author  to  whom  the  task  of  describing 
Nature  is  thus  'transferd'  is  a  certain  Alanus 
de  Iiisulis,  of  the  12th  century  ;  his  book 
bears   the  title,   De  Planrtu  Natune. 

670,  X,  1.  7.  Most  modern  editions  reject  which 
(the  reading  of  both  1  6U9and  1  611)  as  auper- 
riuous.  It  does  indeed  confuse  the  thought, 
but  no  more  than  is  characteristic  of  Spen- 
ser's ocj-asional  haste,  v.  n.  536.  5.  To  omit 
it,  and  begin  a  fresh  sentence  or  division  with 
1.  3,  seems  nuToly  to  substitute  the  difficulty 
of  unriat  iiralnoss  for  that  of  confusion. 

XI v.  indtljt'retitltj  :  impartially. 

unequallu  :  unjustly, 
XVII.  moHt  reuimcnt  :  chief  government. 

inholders  :  tenants. 

conveui  :  convene. 
67?.  XXV.  thrmt<fhrs  :  each  other.    Cf.  649,  17. 
XXVIII.  mnriou  :  a  helmet  without  face-guard. 
XXXI.   hill  :  boak.  nose. 

673,  XXXV.  that  nnaracious  crew  :  Wart  on  thinks 
this  a  slur  on  the  Puritans  ;  Child,  on  an  'af- 
fected manner  of  retiring  from  a  room  with- 
out turning  the  back.' 

XXXVII.  the  rijhleoua  virgin  :  Astraea.    Cf.  504, 
5tT. 
e.rt'ild :  carried  up. 

XXXVI  :i.  A  pal  re  of  vaiphta  :  Libra,  the  zodia- 
cal sign  of  ScptemlHT. 

XXXIX.  wiiu-ffits  :  wine-vat's,    aee :  sea? 

XL.  lard  :  bacon. 

674,  XLii.  earth- pot    stean-e  :  large    earthen    jar. 

•  St  can  ■  w.as  first  a  .«>tone  jar  ;  then  ajar  of 
either  stone  or  earth.  The  coustellation 
Aquarius. 


xi.iii.  harneaae  :  gear. 

buryein  :  burgeon,  bud. 
XLIV.  beamea.    v.  n.  33,  72. 

675,  XLViii.  namely  wee  :  we  and  no  other.  Cf. 
•by  name.'  162,  26. 

XLIX.  perawade  :  convince  of. 
LI II.  comment :  devise,  feign. 

676,  Lvii.  affixt :  fixed,  set.   Cf.  336,  11. 

677,  Canto  VIII,  11.  that  Sabaotha  eight:  'Spen- 
ser confounds  Sabaoth  (hosts)  with  Sabbath 
(rest).  He  obviously  means  the  latter  only  : 
all  things  are  to  "rest  eternally  with  him 
that  is  the  God  of  Rest  '"  (ChUd). 
Dafhnaida,  letter,  the  White  Lyon  :  the 
badge  of  the  Howards. 

678,  12.  hcavilie  :  sorrowfully.  Cf.  88,  639,  71, 
36. 

30.  weaker  :  too  weak.    v.  n.  144,  2. 

39.  coat :  coast,  approach,  move.    Cf.     12,  29. 
41.  Jaakob  ataffe.    v.  n.  183,  35. 

679,  108.  the  chaunge,  etc.  :  Natalis  Comes  re- 
lates that  Venus,  hastening  to  help  Adonis, 
was  wounded  in  the  foot  by  the  thorn  of  a 
rose,  from  which  time  the  rose,  till  then 
white,  was  red  with  her  blood. 

112.  ataine  :  eclipse,  excel.    Cf.  67,  525,  255, 
26. 

680,  116.  bring  to  hand  :  capture. 
146.  tri'de.    v.  n.  517,  17. 

1 56.  X  cruell  Satyre  :  an  adaptation  of  Death 

to  the  pastoral  mode. 
1 78.  rare  it  aeemea  .  .  .  akand :  it  seems  strange 

in  the  eye  of  reason. 

681,  214.  new  divinde :  newly  made  divme. 
Cf.  68,  610. 

226.  parted  :  departed.     Cf.  161,  22. 
231.  fiill  hardly,    v.  n.  153,  5. 

682,  265.  that  ill  mote  him  behove  :  which  should 
become  him  ill. 

321.  playea.    v.  n.  95,  394. 

683,  346.  aatrofell.    v.  n.  702,  1 96. 

684,  442.  in  lifca  deapight  :  in  scorn  of,  hating, 
life.    Cf.  525,  32.  235,  36. 

443.  in  deapight  of  :  in  scorn  of.     Cf.  287,  52. 
470.  harbenger :  one  who  goes  before  to  pr(y 

vide  lodging. 
475.  Philumene  :  Philomel,  the  nightingale. 
68.'>,   521.  succeed:  befall. 
629.  cypareaae  :  o^pr^s. 
686 •   558.  cabinet :  little  cabin. 

564.  diamall  lookea  dismay,   v.  n.  'staring  eyes 
dismay,'  402,  54. 

687,  CoLiv  Clouts  Come  Home  Aoaine,  2. 
Titynia  :  Chaucer,  as  in  the  Calendar, 

1 9.  turning  backe  :  return. 
32.  painfull :  troublesome. 

40.  that  Angela:  Elisabeth's. 

50.  forsake  :  evade,  shun.    Cf.  219,  24. 

66.  The  Shepheard   of   the  Ocean,   v.  n.  142« 

Raleigh. 
69.  fit :  air. 
74.  that  akill  he  cond :  he  knew  that  art. 

688,  80.  bonis  :  i.  e.  bonny,  aa  in  1.  96. 

06.  Of  fellowship  :  for  good  fellowship'  take. 
104.  Old  Father  Mole.    v.  n.  065,  36. 
108  fT.  Mulla :  the  Awbeg,  a  stream  which, 
rising  to  the  north  of  Kiloolman  in  the  HaUai* 
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houra  Mountains,  sweeps  a  wide  course  to 
the  west  and  south  and  cast  past  Buttevant 
(whose  old  name  was  Kiineinuilah),  till,  to 
the  south  of  Kilculman,  it  joins  the  Bregoge, 
which  fiuws  down  from  the  same  mountains, 
in  the  north-east,  to  meet  it.  Between  them 
they  almost  describe  a  rough  circle  about 
Kilcolman.  After  the  junction,  the  Awbeg 
turns  south  and  empties  into  the  Blackwater, 
in  Spenser's  day  commonly  called  Broad- 
water. 

118.  So  hight,  etc.:  'Brcgog'  is  Irish  for  'false, 
deceitful.' 
689,  1 56.  ThetttuUft :  Spens^or's     friend     in     the 
Irish  civil  service,  Lodowi?k  Bryskett. 

159.  of  friendithip.  v.  n.  088,  96. 
600»  245.  Triton  :  This  line  supplied  the  con- 
clusion to  Wordsworth's  famous  sonnet 
*  The  world  is  too  much  with  us.'  Craik  sug- 
gO!»ts  that  Triton  is  meant  for  Howard  of 
EfHngham,  Proteus  (1.  248)  for  Hawkins. 

274.  miijfitie  white  rocks :  fc>i)enser  attributes 
to  the  west  coast  the  more  celebrated  clilTs 
of  the  south  and  east. 

282.  Lihe  to  an  home,  etc.  :  Cornwall.  Spenser 
and  lialeigh  sailed,  probably  from  Cork, 
around  Land's  End,  to  I'enzance  or  perhaps 
Plymouth. 

284.  a  loftic  mount  :  probably  St.  Michael's 
Mount  near  Penzance ;  possibly  the  Hoe  at 
Plymouth. 

301.  //i//  Funchins.    v.  n.  066.  40. 

691,  322.  /()  rent  upon  her:  to  rest  herself  Uf>on. 

339.  iioolds  :  mjiriK<)Ids. 

340.  the  circlet  of  a  turtle  :  the  iridescent  bund 
about  a  dove's  ufok. 

342.  Phef>e8   fjarloud :  the   moon-rainbow. 

351.  humane  :  human. 

366.  ///"d;  invent.   Cf.  302,  42. 

380.  There  is,  itc.  :  The  rfference  of  almost 
every  pastoral  name  in  this  list  has  been  dis- 
puteil. 

IlarpahiM  :  porhnps  Thomas  Sackville,  Iiord 
Buckhursr,  author  of  the  noble  Induction  to 
the  Mirror  for  Maqintraten,  After  the  sonnet 
prefi\<H.l  to  Ihe  Facrji  Qutm  (p.  142),  Spenser 
woiiM  hardly  omit  Buckhurst  from  the  list, 
and  his  social  einiiierice  would  naturally 
entitlf  him  to  first  phire.  In  1591  he  was 
lifty-iive  years  old  (for  poetical  purposes 
age  began  earlier  in  those  ilays),  and  had 
8erve<l  the  Queen  most  actively  in  vari- 
ous distinguished  ofTiees  for  over  twenty 
years. 

382.  Cvnidon  :  Flcay  stigtrests  Sir  Edward 
l)yer,  founder,  with  Sidney,  nf  the  Areopagus. 
Sp(!n>er  could  hardly  omit  him,  and  his 
eminfiice  mijiht  well  plare  him  next  to 
Buckhurst.  'Meanly  wair'^l.'  tlu'n,  would 
signify  'indifferently  nw:jrd«»<l ' —  as  by 
not  b«»ing  yet  kniL'hte<l,  an  honor  which  ho 
did  not  receive  till  l."»96. 

384.  Ah'ftni:  Sir  Artliur  Ciorges.  for  whom 
DophtHiidn  \va««  written.  Hi>.  versf.  for  the 
m<»st  part,  hris  rciii:iine<l  in  m;inusrrii)t. 

692,  392.  Fat  in  :  Thomas    Challoner,    u    writer 
of  pastorals  ^,?;. 


394.  Alton:  Thomas  Wmtaon,  the  Fetrsrcb- 
ist  (?). 

396.  old  Palemon  :  Thomas  Churchj'ani,  bom 
about  1520,  a  volumiDOua  and  dull  poet  of 
the  pre-Spenserian  era. 

400.  Alabaster:  William  Alabaster.  HisEiiwi 
was  a  Latin  poem  meant  to  extend  to  tvelw 
b<x>ks,  but  never  finished.  The  manuscript 
is  extant  e.t  Emmanuel  CoUecB.  Cambridge. 

416.  a  new  shepheard:  Samuel  Daniel,  who 
about  1590  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  x'.it 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  Spenser's  friend  std 
patroness.  *That  well  tun«l  song*  u  D«l<n, 
of  which  some  sonnets  appeared  surrepti- 
tiously in  1591,  the  authorised  edition  in 
1592.  In  1592  appeared  also  The  Complaint 
of  Hoeamond,  alluded  to  in  1.  427, 

434.  A  myntoM :  Ferdinar.do  Stanley.  Ia*^ 
Strange,  who  in  1503  became  fifth  Elari  of 
Derby  and  who  died  early  in  15M.  v.  Amantt- 
lis,  1.  564  ff.  and  note. 

444.  Aetion :  Fonnerly  accepted  as  Shake- 
speare,  but  now  more  comm.on]y  as  MirliMl 
Drayton,  who  in  1593  published  Idta.  Up- 
land's Sacrifice  to  the  Nine  Miuea,  iiuipind 
largely  by  the  Sftepherd's  Calendar,  al»i  tbe 
Legend  of  Pierce  Gaveston.  Line  447  wju-i 
then  refer  to  his  heroic  pseudonym,  KoTL.:ji. 

449.  Astro  fell:  Sidney. 

473.  martyrize  :  devote  as  mnrtjT. 

693,  481.  enforce  :  strive.   Cf.  fifW,  2. 

487.  Urania  :  the  Countess  of  Pembroke. 

492.  Theana :  Anne  Kussell,  widow  of  .Am- 
brose Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  died  in 
1589.  ^ 

495.  vale  :  i.  e.  veil.  *. 

505.  Fat're  Marian :  Marganet,  Countess  cf 
Cumberland.  \ 

508.  Mansilia :  the  Marchiontaa  of  \orth- 
ampton.  ^ 

516.  Galuthea  :  not  yet  identified.^ 

524.  Senra  :  also  unidentified. 

532.  Stella  :  Lady  Kich.  celebrated  by  Sidney 
in  Astrophel  and  Stella. 

540.  Phyllis,  Charillit,  .  .  .  AmarylU:  Eliia- 
beth,  Anne,  and  Alice  Spencer,  daurhters  of 
Sir  John  Spencer  of  Alrhorpe.  To  tiem  re- 
spectively the  poet  dedicated  'Muior:rtmo«,' 
'Mother  Hubberd's  Tale.'  and  'llie  Inrs  uf 
the  Muses.' 

560.  primrose  .*  the  first  or  chief  rose  the 
paragon. 

664  flf.  The  husband  of  Alice  Spencer  r.  n. 
Amtfntas,  1.  434)  died  in  1594.  She  rcmjnefi 
a  widow  till  1000.  when  she  marrici  Sir 
Thomas  Egerton,  the  patron  of  Donne.  It 
was  in  her  honor  that  Milton  composed  lis 
.4  rrwies,  alx)ut  1 63;^. 

694,  572.  Flavia  :  not  yet  identified. 
571.  Candida  :  also  unidentified. 
5S().  closure :  enclosure. 

622.  furious  insolence  :  inspired  ecstasy. 
634.  each  where  :  everywhere.     Cf.  214,  51. 
69,7,  696.  fained  forgerie  :  false  invention. 
7'.)2.  schoolrry  :  sehonl-leamin|t. 
705.  there:  probably    a    blunder    for    Ike:; 
'  tho^e  who  profess  them.*  Cf.  I.  746. 
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718.  noughla  :  U)  match  bladder ». 

696,  724.  paintina  on  a  tcall :  Cf.  'Painting  thy 
outward  walls  so  costly  gay.'  Shakespeare, 
Sonnet  146. 

7^6.  Lobbin  :  Leicester,  as  in  49«  113. 

745.  sciences  :  branches  of  knowledge. 

797.  make  relig-lon  :  feel  conscientious  scruples. 

8()0.  couples  :  coupling,  union. 

801.  soly  couples  :  individually  a  couple. 

697,  81 8.  dignifie  :  make  worthy. 
836.  of  .  .  ,  define  :  determine. 

844.  of  them :  among  them.  The  enemies  are 
'hot,  cold,  moist  and  dry,  four  championa 
fierce,'  the  four  elements. 

802.  formcUl  feature  :  the  mould  of  form. 
860.  dolphinet :  female  dolphin. 

698,  8S4.  saw  :  decree. 

906.  yrkes :  poinA.  grieves  (stronger  than  the 
modern  sense).  Cf.  387,  43,  468, 1  5.  6-15,  29. 
910.  her  bright  glorie  else  :  her  glory  else  bright. 
9i3.  regard,   v.  n.  99,  685. 

700,  .VsTKOPiiKL,  1.  borne  in  A  ready :  in  allu- 
sion to  Sidney's  pastoral  romance,  the  Area- 
di'a. 

22.  wcetingly  :  i.  e.  those  who  were  beguiled 
were  aware  of  the  beguilement,  and  yet  were 
bpKuilrd. 

55.  ^'^'tella :  Sidney's  titular  mistress,  lady 
Rich. 

701,  91.  From  this  point  on,  the  reference  is  to 
Sidney's  service  in  the  Netherlands. 

90.  Ardrjpi  :  tlic  forest  of  Ardennes,  famous 
in  romance.    C'f.  4**J9,  45. 
Aria.    V.  n.  OO.!,  36. 
119.  his   thigh:  Sidney's   wound   was   in   the 
thish. 
702»  190.  Afttrophel:  perhaps  the  sea  starwort, 

nstf-r  triixAlum.     Cf.  6H3,  348. 
703  (Verrte.x  by  the  Count e»i  of  Pembroke),  12. 
varne  :  prevt-nt  or  forbid. 

704,  Thk  Moi.  KNiMi  Mire  op  Thesttlis.  4. 
LilJU-s  :  the  river  LifTey,  at  whose  mouth  is 
Dublin. 

7.  rlnp  :  stroke  of  ill  fortune. 

705,  21.  dtigrifift  nnt :  deignest  not  to  favor, 
viewi'jJt  with  disfavor.    Cf.  10,  63. 

34.  lit  lint-  :  Kiiene  or  Rhine. 
MnKf  :  MeiJ.-ie. 

35.  Dnt.inr  :  Danube. 
700.   7.").  shred:  loppwl. 

707,   171.  nspfct  :  heed.    Cf.  21,  53. 

170.  uuc  :  uncljanKinKly. 
70M,  A    Pasiohm.l    Akglooue,   4.  ViB   Orown : 
pfp-iiTiiMbly  xnne  Irish  river. 

8.  PhiltiKid'H.    V.  n.  68,  609. 

70!>,  77.  hiurdtm  :  burden,  accompaniment. 
81  If.   Ilryr-kett  wjlh  Sidney's  companion  upon 
\\'\ts  C'liitiricMtal  tour  of  1572-73. 

710,  An  10Li:r}iK,  9.  maiden  unieom» :  *The 
unieorn  wan  the  symbol  of  chivalry  in  the 
Mi'l(il(>  .\irt*»-.  and  it  was  fabled  that  the 
ercat  lire  lKK*uinc  tame  in  presence  of  a  virgin  ' 
(Child). 

711,  2  7.  nd:  different.    Of.  423,  28. 
T}'2.  fttid:  .»itr»*teh«l. 

71'^,  131.  nrquainled:  became  acquainted. 
1 74.  Kt  Mars  by :  oust  Mars  from. 


713,  206.  creatures :  a  trisyllable. 
Kinde :  Nature. 

An  Epitaph,  5-8.  This  stansa  defies  grammat- 
ical analysis  and  interpretation.  The  original 
has  no  comma  after  death, 
12.  HmeUsae  :  untimely. 
715,  Another,  25.  onely  1:1  left  alone. 
27.  for  not  wronging  :  lest  I  wrong. 
35.  Let  ail  .  .  .  voyd:  a  quotation  from  8S| 
164. 
716t  Amorbttz.  Letter,  tweetg  eoneeiied :  sweetly 

conceived.  Cf.  773,  62. 
718,  II.  11.  a^lieted.    v.  n.  144,  4. 
vz,  7.  divide  :  dispense.    Cf.  503,  9. 

720,  XIII.  4.  temperature  :  mixture. 

721,  xvm,  3.  redound:  overflow.  Cf.  158,  8, 
182.30. 

XXI,  9.  termet :  extremes  (T). 

722,  xxzi,  1.  This  holy  eeaaon  :  not  Lent,  but 
some  saint's  day. 

XXVI,  13.  aecoumpt  of :  take  into  account. 

723,  xxvzzi.  3.  the  badg  which  I  doe  beare  :  as  a 
poet.  The  office  of  poet  laureate  waa  not  yet 
in  existence. 

XXIX.  1.  deprave :  misinterpret. 

3.  bay :  laurel. 
XXXII,  4.  to  what  .  .  .  apply  :  to  whatever  he 

chooses  to  use  it  for. 
724t  XXXIII,  5.  Lodwick  :  Bryskett,  his  friend  in 

the  Irish  dvil  service.  From  its  position  in  the 

series  one  would  judge  this  sonnet  to  be  of 

1593. 

XXXIV,  10.  HeKee  :  the  Great  Bear ;  but  per- 
haps Spenser  means  'Cynosure,'  the  Leaser 
Bear,  in  which  constellation  is  the  pole  star. 

XXXV,  7.  amatemeiU :  stupefaction,  henoe  in- 
fatuation. Cf.  206,  49;    v.  n.  1A4,  16. 

xxxvii,  13.  Fondneaee:  FooUshnees.  Cf.  23t 
38. 

726,  XLvi,  1.  prefiMd:  fixed,  settled  beforehand. 
Cf .  572,  40. 

727,  Lii,  11.  dumpe :  a  word  oommon  in  the 
poetry  of  the  midnuxteenth  oentury,  but  soon 
to  pass  out  of  serious  use. 

uiz.  4.  whyUtt:  until  (Lat.  <fufii).  Cf.  e20»  44, 
374,8. 

728,  LTiu.  By  her,  etc. :  This  heading  probably 
belongs  to  lix,  which  is  a  retort  to  lviii. 

720,  LX,  1-4.  Tlie  planetary  'sreare*  to  which 
Spenser  refers  is  apparently  the  period  of 
'restitution.'  that  during  which  a  planet,  leav- 
ing a  given  position  with  regard  to  tlie  sun, 
will  return  to  that  same  position  ;  the  period, 
in  other  words,  during  whieh  tlie  revolutions 
of  the  planet  In  its  epicycle  and  of  the  sun  in 
its  orbit  will  bring  both  baek  to  the  same  rela- 
tive position  (<rf  oourse,  only  approximate). 
For  Mars.  Ptolemy  reckons  this  period  at  79 
years.  Had  Spenser,  then,  written  *four 
score.'  he  would  have  been  exaet  enougli  for 
his  purpose ;  but  at  Kilcolman  he  was  not 
likely  to  have  acoeaa  to  astronomieal  taUea. 

730t  Lxiv,  7.  heUawtourea  :  a  floww  unidentified. 
Lxv,  1.  miadeeme:  ooneeive  amiss.    Of.  2S4ff 

55. 
unrux.  1.  dUs  day :  Easter. 
3.  having  hairowd  AsB.  v.  n.  nSi  40. 
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731*  Lxx,  2.  cote-armour :  a  herald's  tabard. 

12.  amearst :  amerced,  punished. 

Lxxi,  7.  atreight  :  close,  firm.  Cf.  24,  99,  475, 
63.628,  11. 

9.  i«  fvoien  all  about :  Most  modem  editions 
change  aboui  (the  reading  of  all  the  early 
texts)  to  above,  for  the  sake  of  rhyme  ;  but 
the  sense  requires  abotU.  Morris  conjectures 
'is  all  about  ywove.' 

Lxxii.  10.  mantlelh.    v.  n.  591,  32. 

732,  Lxxv,  1.  the  stand  :  the  beach  at  Youghal  (7) 
9.  quod:   the  older  form  of '. quoth.'     Cf.  735, 

35. 

Lxxvii,  6.  unvalewd :  invaluable. 

Lxxviii,   5.  synd :  signed,  marked. 

Lxxx.  From  its  position  in  the  series,  this  son- 
net would  seem  to  be  of  the  late  spring  of 
1594,  not  long  before  his  marriage. 

733,  ibid.  9.  mew :  retreat  ;  lit.,  the  cage  in 
which  hawks  were  put  for  the  moulting 
season. 

Lxxxiv,  3.  mavis,    v.  n.  736,  81. 

Lxxxv,  2.  aelfe  :  same,  very.   Cf .  753,  1 98. 

734,  Lxxxviii,  14.  lively  :  vital.   Cf.  74,  254. 
(Epigrams)    ii,     5.  close    convay :    secretly 
transfer. 

735,  IV,  20.  fly :  used  of  any  winged  insect.  Cf. 
116,  17. 

Epithalamion,  8.  toreck  :  violence. 

736,  39.  thai  neighbours  :  Her  home  was  at  Kil- 
coran,  on  the  bay  of  Youghal. 

68.  towre  :  a  term  of  falconry=  to  soar  in  a 
spiral,  or  to  sail  far  aloft  in  circles  (cf.  594, 
32).  Here  applied  somewhat  fantastically  to 
deer  far  up  on  the  mountain.    Cf.  642,  6. 

81 .  mat'18  ;  song  thrush. 

descant :  the  melody  or  counterpoint  sung  to 
the  cantus  or  plainsong. 

82.  o7izell  :  blackbird. 
ruddock  :  redbreast. 

83  f .  agree  .  .  .  To:  accord  with,  consent :  har- 
mony. 

737,  131.  croud:  viol. 

738,  239.  band  :  i.  e.  tie. 

265  fif.  This  day,  etc. :  June  11,  St.  Barnabas' 
day,  which  (the  old  calendar  being  at  that 
time  ten  days  out)  was  also  the  day  of  the 
summer  solstice. 

739,  290.  nightes  :  For  this  word  as  a  di^yllable 
cf.  174,  23. 

340.  helplesse  :  irremediable.  Cf.  171,  49, 190, 
39. 

341.  the  Pouke  :  Robin  Goodfellow. 

740,  376.  envy:  be  indignant,  or  begrudge. 
420.  haughty,    v.  n.  155,  19. 

429.  hcuty  ajccidents  :  the  accidents  of  haste  ; 
i.  e.  the  marriage  day  was  probably  changed 
at  short  notice  to  a  date  earlier  than  that 
originally  set. 

430.  expect :  await. 

431.  both  :  both  us  lovers. 
433.  for:  instead  of. 

743,  Htmne  in  Honour  of  Love,  53.  Begot  of, 
etc.  :  According  to  Diotima's  account  (in  the 
Symposium),  Love  is  born  of  Poros  (Plenty) 
and  Penia  (Poverty).  How  Spenser  adapted 
this  fancy  to  the  common  myth,  which  he 


gives  in  the  previous  line,  ia  not  dear,  pef> 
haps  is  not  meant  to  be. 
106.  deducted:  derived.     Cf.  748,  106 if. 

744,  122.  with  countenance  coy  :  Warton  iU||Ht*. 
for  with,  from  ;  but  perhaps  Spenser  means 
that  the  darts  of  love  eaiex  in  at  the  eyei 
simultaneously  with  the  imag«  of  the  fur 
one. 

149.  ennohU  :  exalt. 

1 69.  enfyred  :  hardened  in  the  fire. 

170.  As  things,  etc.  :  a  parenthesis ;  as  thintf 
divine  are  least  impressed  by  passion. 

745,  21 1.  win  his  wish  to  end  :  suoceed  in  aehier- 
ing  his  wish.     Cf.  503,  10. 

21 7.  Whose   sole   atpect :  The   mere  flii^t  of 
whom. 

746,  263.  unassured  foes  :  foes  not  to  be  tniitod, 
or  foes  who  he  is  not  sure  are  foes. 

285.  arayd  :  ranged. 

Hymns  in  Honoub  op  Beautie,  23.  htr: 
Rosalind. 

747,  88.  the  like  assayet  to  ken  :  to  make  the  same 
tests. 

748,  97.  That  golden  wyrt,  etc.    Cf.  882,  7. 
135.  corpse  :  Frequent  in  Spensor  feu*  the  living 

body.  Cf.  104, 1090, 117,  60. 159,  5, 164, 42, 
198,  40.  232,  10. 

749,  167.  informed:  imparted. 

1 92.  sympathize  :  be  in  accord  with. 

194.  respect :  heed.     Cf.  579,  21. 

108.  Of  likely  .  .  .  concent :  Of  similar  heart! 

combined  by  harmony  of  the  stars. 
235.  beames.    v.  n.  33,  72. 

750,  251.  embassade  :  on  embassy. 
252.  lends  :  affords,   v.  n.  557,  18. 

Htmne  of  Heavenly  Love,  13.  tenor.  ▼.  n. 
45,  50. 

751,  39.  Spright :  Spirit.    Cf.  197,  36. 

47.  with  .  .  .  embrew  :  saturate  with  sweet  in- 
fusion. 

64.  trinall  triplicities  :  Cf.  229,  39.  The  hier- 
archy of  the  nine  heavenly  oxtlers.  grouped  ia 
three  trines.  first  systematiied  by  Dionysius 
the  Areopa^te.  v.  Dante,  Paradiso  XXVIII. 
In  the  order  of  nearness  to  God  they  stand : 
1. 1.  Seraphim;  2. Cherubim;  3.  Thrones.  II, 
1.  Dominations;  2.  Virtues;  3. Powers.  Ill, 
1.  Princedoms ;  2.  Archangels ;  3.  Angds.  In 
755,  8  5  ft.  Spenser  givee  an  imperfect  and 
confused  list  of  them,  a  list  purely  fancifuL 

83.  Child  of  Light:  Lucifer. 

100.  flowing  :  pouring. 

752,  130.  despeyred:  hopeless. 

138.  sinnes  deadly  hyre  :  !The  watsfl  of  sin  is 
death.' 

753,  1 92.  fared  had  amisM :  had  cone  astray. 
1 98.  selfe.    v.  n.  733,  85. 

754,  264.  displace:  banish. 
284.  idee  :  idea.    Cf.  755,  82. 

286.  enragement :  madness,  rapture. 

Hymne  of  Heavenly  Bkadtxb,  5.  hit^  eMi- 
ceipted :  high  minded. 
26.  scare  faulcon  :  a  young  falcon  yet  in  its  first 
plumage,  which  is  sorrel. 

755,  34.  respect :  consideration.      Cf.  740,  104. 
52.  gods :  Most  modern  editions  diange  this 

reading  of  the  oldest  texts  to  Ood»  flpr  iiiif  ii 
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contrasting  the  material  heavenfl,  which  he 
chooses  to  call  the  house  of  the  gods,  with  the 
immaterial  heavens  of  the  empyrean  (1.  64  fT.)f 
the  peculiar  abode  of  Go<i.  Such  mingling  of 
pagan  and  Christian  elements  is  surely  natural 
enough  in  a  neo-Platonic  poem. 

72.  first  movers  :  the  primum  mobile,  which,  in 
the  Ptolemaic  system,  is  the  outermost  of  the 
heavenly  spheres  and  imparta  motion  to  each. 

75.  redound:  transcend.     Cf.  481*  1. 

00.  faire  :  beauty. 
750,  107.  bethinke.    v.  n.  431,  37. 

108.  utmost.    V.  n.  407,  27. 

134.  apecuhition  :  sight. 

168.  marvelled:  wondered  at. 
7ff7t  211.  that  painter,    v.  n.  144,  Ladies. 

212.  quill :  i.  e.  brush. 

214.  maistring  :  superior. 

210.  Teian  poet :  Anacreon. 

221.  pretend:  present.     Cf.  604,  10. 
758,  273.  fayned:  unreal. 
750,  Prothalamion,  12.  rutty:  rooty. 

13.  variable:  various.     Cf.  358,  1. 
700,  1  7.  long  :  distant.     Gf.  443,  12. 

23.  It  was  the  custom  of  weddings  that  the 
bride  should  let  her  hair  hang  free. 

67.  Somers-heat :  i.  e.  Somerset. 
761,  110.  redoubled:  re-echoed. 

132.  those  brick y  towres  :  the  Temple.  For- 
merly the  abode  of  the  Knights  Templar ;  after 
the  dissolution  of  their  order,  granted  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  and  by  them  leased  to  the 
students  of  the  Common  Law,  who  have  re- 
mained there  over  since. 

137.  a  stately  place :  Leicester  House,  where, 
in  the  poet's  London  days  of  1578-80,  dwelt 
bis  chief  patron,  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  In 
1506  it  was  in  occupation  of  the  Earl  of  Essex 
and  called  Essex  House. 

147  ff.  The  reference  is  to  the  brilliant  exploit 


of  1 506,  when  the  Spanish  fleet  was  burned  in 
Cadis  harbor  and  the  town   captured  and 
sacked.    Essex  commanded  the  land  forces. 
Hercules  two  piUors :  the  rocks  on  either  aide 
the  strait  of  Gibraltar. 
153  f.   This   seems  to  be  a  pun  on  Devereux, 
the  Earl's  family  name,  as  =  devenir  heureux 
or  simply  heureux, 
709,  1 73  f .  the  twins  of  Jove  :  Castor  and  Pollux, 
who  were  made  the  constellation  Gemini. 
bauldricke.    v.  n.  505,  11. 

COMUENDATOBT     S0NNET8.      I,     4.    dttlUcn  : 

grievances. 
12.  damning:  sentencing.    Cf.  5909  17. 
703,  in,  12.  meere  :  absolute. 

ZY,  3.  second  Babell :  Rome. 
700  (The  Theatre  of  1560),  vu,  1.  nightly:  noo- 

tumal. 
707,  XI,  14.  start :  awoke  with  a  start. 
708  (Letters)  18.  uttering:  publishing,  not  neces- 
sarily in  print. 
23.  the  work  :  evidently  the  Calendar. 

his  exceiUnt  lordship :    Leicester,  to  whom 
apparently,  at  this  time,  the  Calendar  was 
meant  to  be  dedicated. 
700,  60.  one,  that :  Stephen  Goason. 
82.  cum  Asehamo:  It  was  Roger  Ascham  who, 
in  his  Schoolmaster,  began  the  crusade  for 
the  recovery  of  clasric  measures. 
103.  Maister  Drants  rulee:  Archdeacon  Thomas 
Drant   (died  1578)    would  have    subjected 
English  prosody  strictly  to  classic  law. 
771,  285.  presently :  at  present. 

313.  ^10  5  [1 6  r]  0/  October,  v.  700,  00  f . 
773,  62.  jollyest  conceited  :  most  finely  conceiTed. 
V.  n.  710,  Letter. 
78.  Petrarches  Visione :  presumaUy  the  coii- 
tone  {Standomi  un  giomo  eolo  edla  iineetra) 
translated  by  Marot  as  Dee  Vieione  d»  P^ 
(rorgus,  and  from  him  by  Spenser. 
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Abessa*  Superstition,  child  of  blindness  of  heart. 
I.  iii.  10  flf. 

Acheron.  I,  v,  33. 

Acldale,  Mount.  VI,  x,  6-9;  IV,  v.  5. 

Acrasla.  Self-indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
senses.  In  II,  i,  avQ.  and  xii.  1  termed  'plea- 
sure.' II,  i,  51-55,  V.  27,  xii.  72  flf.;  Ill,  i.  2. 

Aerates  ▼.  Pyrocbles. 

Actea.  IV,  xi,  50. 

Adicla.  Injustice,  'wrong.*  V,  viii,  20  ff.,  ix.  1. 

Adonis.  Ill,  vi,  46-49.  Garden  of  — •  III,  vi, 
29  ff. 

Adult erie.  V,  ix,  48. 

iGmylla.  IV,  vii,  viii,  19  ff.,  ix,  1-16. 

Aesculapius.  I,  v,  36  ff. 

Aetemltle.  II,  iv,  41. 

Agape.  The  name  means  *love.'   IV,  ii,  41  ff. 

Agave.  IV,  xi,  49. 

Agdlstes  V.  Genius. 

Agenor.  IV,  xi,  15. 

Aglala.  VI,  X,  12-15,  22-24. 

Aladlne.Aldlne.  VI,  u.  16-21,  iu.  1-16. 

Albion.  IV,  xi.  15  f. 

Aldus.   VI,  iU.  2-9. 

Aleblus.  IV,  xi,  14. 

Allmeda.  IV,  xi,  51. 

Alio.  IV,  xi.  41. 

Alma.  The  soul.  II,ix,xi;  III,  i,  1.  T.Temper^ 
ance»  House  of. 

Alpbeus.  IV,  xi,  21. 

Amavla.  She  '  that  loves  to  live.'  II, !,  orv.,  35  ff. 

Amazons.  V,  iv.  21  ff.,  v,  vii,  24  ff.  Blver  of 
the—.    IV.  xi,  21. 

Ambition.  II,  vii,  46. 

Amendment.  I,  x,  26. 

Amidas.   V,  iv,  4  ff. 

Amoret.  III.  vi.  xi,  xii;  IV,  i.  y.  13,  19.  20.  29. 
vi.  34-38.  46  f.,  vii,  viii,  19  ff..  U,  17  ff..  x. 
V.  TImlas. 

Amphlsa.  III.  vi,  4. 

Amphltrlte.  IV,  xi.  11.  49. 

Amyas.  The  Squire  of  Low  Degree.  IV,  vii,  IS- 
IS, viii.  50  ff.,  ix,  1  ff. 


Anamnestes.  The  faculty  of  summoning  up 
memories. 

Angel.  II,  viii,  1-8. 

Angela.  Ill,  iii,  55-58. 

Anger.  III.  xii.  25. 

Antlqultee  of  Faery  Ixmd*  II,  ix,  60,  x,  70  ff. 

Aon.  IV,  xi,  15. 

Apollo.  III.  iv,  41;  IV.  xii,  25  f. 

Appetite.  II.  ix,  28. 

Aprlll.   VII,  vii,  33. 

Archlmago.  Designated  as 'hypocrisy' (I,  i,av9.), 
but,  in  his  miscellaneous  activities  as  end^anter 
and  agent  of  deceit,  not  to  be  fully  deeeribed 
by  any  one  label.  In  Bk.  I,  a  type  of  the  Jesuits. 

I.  i.  29  ff..  ii,  1-11.  iU,  24  ff.,  vi,  34  ff.,  xU,  24  ff.; 

II,  i.  1-25.  iii,  11-19.  vi.  47  ff..  viii.  10. 11.19-», 
56;  III.  iv.  45. 

Argante.  Ill,  vii,  37,  xi,  3  f. 

Arlon.  IV.  xi.  23. 

ArloHlU.  V.  Notes.  VII,  vi,  36  ff.,  vii.  3  ff. 

Armeddan.  V.  iii,  5. 

Arras.   III.  i.  34-38.  xi,  28-46. 

Artegall,  ArthegalU  The  champion  of  Justice; 
Arthur.  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton.  Ill,  ii.  iii;  IV, 
iv,  39  ff.,  V,  9.  21.  vi;  V;  VI.  i.  4-10. 

Arthur.  Magnificence  (or  magnanimity),  the 
virtue  which  is  the  perfection  of  and  oontains 
all  the  rest.  As  the  deliverer  in  Bk.  I  and  per- 
haps also  in  Bk.  II.  Heavenly  Qraoe  (I,  viii.  1). 
Perhaps  intended  originally  to  represent  tbs 
Earl  of  Leicester.  In  V,  x  and  xi,  Leieesfer. 
I,  vii.  29  ff.,  viii.  ix,  1-20;  II,  viu.  ix,  x.  xl;  III, 
i.  1-18.  iv.  45  ff.,  v,  1-12;  IV,  vu,  42  ff.,  viu. 
ix;  V,  viii,  ix.x,xi,  1-35;  VI,  v.  11  ff.,vl.  17  ff., 
vii,  1-27,  viii,  4-30.  His  shield.  I,  vU,  33-36, 
viii.  19-21;  V,  viii.  37  ff..  xi.  10.  His  bom.  I, 
viii.  3-5;  II,  ix.  11.  His  sword,  T»Biorddai«b 
His  horse,  v.  Spumador. 

Asopus.  IV,  xi,  14. 

Astrsea.  V.  i,  5-12. 

Astrseus.  IV,  xi.  13. 

Ate.  The  goddess  of  mischief.  IV,  i,  17  ff.,  U,  ir. 
3,  9-12.  V,  22  f..  ix.  24;  V.  ix,  47. 
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Atln.   Strife.   II.  iv.  ar^.,  37  fiF.,  v,  26  flf.,  vi,  1-4, 

38  fF..  viii.  10  f..  56. 
Atropos.   IV,  ii,  47  flf. 
Aubrlan.   IV,  xi.  41. 
August.   Vll.vii.  37. 
Authority.   V,  ix,  44. 
Autonoe.   IV.  xi.  50. 
Autiimne.   VII.  vii,  30. 
Avurlre.   I.  iv.  27-29. 
Avpmus.  I.  V.  31  ff.  T.HcH-^te. 
Aveu^le*  Spiritual  blindness.   1,  v,  23. 
Avon.   IV,  xi.  31. 
Awe.    V.  ix.  22  f. 
Awnlduff.   IV.  xi,  41. 

Racchanto.  Wine-bibbing.   Ill,  i,  45. 

Ilan.   IV,  xi,  41. 

llandon.   IV,  xi,  44. 

Barow.   IV.  xi,  42  f. 

Harry.   III.  iii,  8. 

Ilasrhinto.   Ki.xi^ing.   III.  i,  45. 

Beadnioii,  Seven.  The  Kven  kinds  of  good  works 
diMinf;ni.<iied  in  Catholic  doctrine.  I,  x,  36  ff. 

Bear.   VI.  iv.  17-22. 

Beast  (DuesHaS).  The  beast  of  Re%'eIation  17» 
3  ff.,  then  interpreted  by  Protestants  as  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  'abominations'  of  the  Roman 
Church.  I,  vii,  16-18.  viii.  6.  12-17,  20.  (The 
\Vltch*s.)  If  this  monster  has  any  allegorical 
pit^nificurioe  at  till,  it  ftandi*  perhaps  for  calumny. 
III.  vii,  22-3S,  61.  viii.  2. 

Beasts  fAcrasla*8).  The  degrading  effects  of  over- 
ii)(lulir(;nce  of  the  appetites.    II,  xii,  39  f.,  94  ff. 

Belgir.  The  Netherlands.  Her  seventeen  sons, 
tiie  !>eventeen  provinces  ;  the  surviving  five, 
Holland,  (luolderH,  Zealand.  Utrecht,  Grouin- 
gen.  whioh  by  the  Uni(m  of  1579  virtually  de- 
clared iiid(!peridciice  of  Spain.  Her  late  hus- 
band, the  House  of  Burgundy,  to  which  the 
Nerhr-rland;*  bchmgiNl  till,  after  the  death  of  the 
last  duke,  they  pawied  by  marriage  to  the  Houw 
of  Austria,     Her  city,  Antwerp.   V,  x,  xi,  1-35. 

Belgnrd  v.  C-ast(e. 

Bellanioiire.    VI,  xii. 

BellUont.    V,  iii,  .'). 

Bellodant.   V.  iv.  .'iO. 

Belpha'he.  Quei-n  Klixabeth,  in  her  aspect  of  •» 
most  vertuous  anri  beautifull  lady.'  II,  iii.  20  ff.; 
III.  v.  27  ff.,  vi;  IV,  vii.  23  ff.,  viii.  1-18;  VI,  v, 
12. 

Belus.   IV.  xi.  15. 

Birds  In  the  fog.    II.  xii,  35-37. 

Hladud.    111.  iii.  60. 

Blandaniour.  In  V,  ix.  41,  he  and  Paridell  te- 
present  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  West- 
moreland. If  any  significance  attaches  to  the 
einthet  'hot-!<])urre.'  given  him  in  IV,  i.  35,  he 
mav  repre^*ent  the  former  specifically.  In  most 
of  hi;4  action  he  is  no  more  than  a  type  of  in- 
ri>nstancy.   IV,  i,  ii.  iv,  V.  ix,  20  ff.;  V,  ix,  41. 

Blandlna.   VI,  iii.  30  ff..  v.  33.  vi.  30  ff. 

Blatant  Boast«  Infamy  (VI.  vi,  1),  more  eom- 
monlv  nlarideronn.  V,  xii.  37  ff.;  VI,  i,  7*10,  tii, 
24-26.  v,  vi.  1-15,  ix.  2-«,  x,  1,  xiL 

BlomluK.   IV.  xi.  42. 

Botenian  v.  Forr>-man« 

Bonier  of  Bliss.  ll.i.51.  v,27ff.,xti.  42ff. 


Boyne*  IV,  xi,  41. 

Braeldas.  V.  iv.  4-20. 

BmgBadocchlo.  Perhaps  a  caricature  of  the 
Duke  of  Alencon,  who  in  1580  was  the  favored 
aspirant  to  Elisabeth's  hand.  II.  iii;  III.  viii. 
ll~24,x.20-43;IV.iv.v;  V.iii.  v.alsoBrigMlor. 

Breane.  IV.  xi,  29. 

BrcgOK.  Vll.vi,  40. 

Brlana*  VI,  i. 

Brianor.  IV.  iv.  40. 

BriKador,  'Bridle  of  gold.'  Gusron's  horse,  th« 
stealing  of  which  and  of  Guyon's  spear  by 
Braggadocchio  ssrmbolises  the  assumption  off 
manly  attributes  by  cowardice.  II,  ii.  11,  iii, 
3  f..  46;  V.  iii,  29  ff. 

Brigants.  VI.  x.  39  ff..  xi. 

Britain,  The  Greater.  I.x.65;  III.  ii,  iii;  VI.  U, 
27  ff. 

Britomart.  The  champion  of  Chastity.  The 
power  of  that  virtue  is  symbolised  in  her  irre- 
sistible spear.  As  mate  of  Artegall,  she  per- 
haps represents  'that  part  of  justice  which  is 
equity.'  III.  i.  ii.  iii,  iv.  ix.  x.  1.  xi,  xii;  IV.  i, 
iv.  43  ff..  V,  vi.  vii.  1-4,  U,  20  ff.;  V,  vi,  vii. 

Brltoncsse  v.  Britomart* 

Briton  Monlmcnts.  II.  ix,  59,  x. 

Brontes.  IV.  xi.  13. 

Bruin.  VI.  iv.  29ff. 

Bruncheval.  IV.  iv.  17  f. 

BrunelU  V.  iii.  5. 

Burbon.  Henr>-  of  Navarre.  His  shield.  Protea- 
tantism.   V.  xi,  43  ff..  xii,  1  f. 

Buflirane.  He  and  his  *  house'  ssrmboliie  amor^ 
ous  passion  as  an  evil.  Ill,  xi,  xii;  IV,  i,  1-4. 

Cador.  III.  iii.  27. 

CsBlla  V.  Ccella. 

Calcus.  IV,  xi.  14. 

Caiepine.  VI,  iii.  20  ff..  iv.  viii,  46  ff. 

Calidore.  The  champion  of  Courtesy;  Sir  Philip 
Bkiney.  Ill,  viii,  28;  VI.  i,  ii,  ui,  1-26.  ix.  x, 
xi,  xii. 

Cambell.  One  of  the  two  ehampkms  of  Friend- 
ship. IV,  ii.  30  ff..  iii.  iv.  v,  7.  10. 

Cambina.  IV.  ii.  30  f.,  iii.  37  ff..  iv,  5,  v,  10. 

Canacee.  IV.  ii.  30  ff.,  iii,  iv,  1-0,  v.  10. 

Carados.  III.  iii,  55. 

Care.  Personified  under  various  guises.  I,  i,  40; 
II.  vii.  25;  III.  xii.  25:  IV,  v.  32  ff.  The 
blacksmith  and  his  six  servants,  ptrhape,  tha 
seven  days  of  the  week. 

Castle  of  Belgard.  VI,  xii.  3. 

Caatle  Joycous.  III.  i.  20  ff. 

CaaUe  off  tbe  Strond.  V,  ii.  4,  lU. 

Cayi^Merdln  v.  MarMununis 

Cayr  Veroiame.  Ill,  iii,  52. 

CeleiM.  II,vu.23. 

Cerberus.  I,  v.  34;  VI,  S.  8. 

CeatUB  V.  Veniu. 

Cbarlssa.  Charity.  I.  x,  4, 10, 19-88. 

CharwelU  IV,  xi,  80. 

Chaunge.  Ill,  xii,  30. 

ChemfaineMe*  IV,  x,  0(K 

Children.  I,  xii,  7. 11. 

ChlmMnu  VI,  1,8. 

dUTMor.  A  ssagod,  IV,  xi,  14.  The  iwoid  g| 
ArtcgaU,  V,  i,  9  f.,  ata. 
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Chrysosrcmo.    III.  vi. 

Chump.   IV.  xi.  25. 

Clarlboll.  Three  persona.  II,  iv,  19  flf.;  IV,  ix. 
20  ff.;   VI.  xii,  3  flF. 

Clarlnda,  Clarliu  V.  iv.  48  fif..  v.  29  ff. 

Cleopolls.  'The  city  of  glory.'  One  must  not 
confufle  this  capital  of  Faery  Land  with  Troy- 
novant.  the  historic  I>ondon,  which  lies  out- 
side the  domain  of  Gloriana.  I,  vii,  46,  x,  58  f.; 
II.x.  72;  Ill.ix.  51. 

Clotho.   IV.  ii.  47  ff. 

Cocytus.   II.  vii,  56. 

Coella,  Knowledge  of  holiness.   I,  x, 

Cole.   IV.  xi,  29. 

Colin  Clout«  Spenser.  His  Masse,'  Elizabeth 
Boyle.    VI.  ix.  .3',,  41,  x,  1-32. 

Columbell.  III.  vii,  51. 

C/Oxnmons  Sute.  V.  ix,  44. 

Concoction.  II,  ix.  31. 

Concord.  IV,  x.  31-36. 

Conway.   IV.  xi,  39. 

Corudln.  II.  iv.  .38. 

Corccca.  '  Blind  devotion.*  or  blindnefts  of  heart, 
mother  of  superstition  (Abessa).  I,  iii.  arg.,  10  ff 

Corflambo.  One  type  of  amorous  passion.  IV, 
viii.  38  ff..  ix.  4  ff. 

Corldon.  VI.  ix.  15.  ,38  ff.,  x.  33  ff.,  xi.  11. 18, 27  ff. 

Cormoraunt.  VI,  iv,  29  ff. 

Courtiers.   I.  iv. 

Crane.   IV,  xi,  47. 

Creatures,  All.   VII,  vii,  4,  67. 

Crocodile.    V,  vii. 

Crudor.   VI,  i. 

Cruelty.   Ill,  xii,  19. 

Cteatus.   IV  xi   14. 

Cupid.  III,vi.  llff.,49f.,xii,22f.;  M,  vii,  32-37. 

Curtesle.   IV,  x,  51. 

Cymo.   IV,  xi.  51. 

Cymochles.  Passion  fierce  and  fickle  as  the  sea 
waves  (tvfta),  whence  the  name;  characterized 
by  long  fits  of  sensual  indolence.  T.  Pyrochles* 

II,  iv,  41,  V,  25  ff.,  vi,  viii. 

Cymodoce,  Cymoent.  Ill,  iv,  19  ff.;  IV,  xi,  6  f., 

50,  53.  xii. 
Cymothoe.  IV,  xi,  49. 
Cynthia  t.  Diana. 

DaBmogornron.  I,  v,  22. 

Damon.  IV,  x,  27. 

Damsel.   VI,  i. 

Dam.sels.  (Acrasla's)  II, xii, 63-69.  (Belphoebe's) 

III,  V,  37  ff.  (Venus*)  VI,  x,  10  ff.  T.Malden. 
Danaides.  I,  v,  35. 

Darent.   IV,  xi,  29. 

Darlcnesse.   VII,  vii,  44. 

Dart.   IV.  xi,  31. 

Daunger.   Disdain,  IV,  x,  16-20;    danger,  III, 

xii.  11;  V,  ix.  45. 
David.   IV,  X,  27. 
Day.   I,  V,  26,  34;  VII,  vii,  44. 
Death.  II,  vU.  25;  VII.  vii,  46. 
Death  with  Infamy.  Ill,  xii,  26. 
Decay,  Whlrlepoolc  of.  II,  xii,  20. 
December.  VII,  vii,  41. 
Decetto.  Deceit.   VI,  v,  13-22. 
Dee.  I,  ix,  4;  IV.  xi.  39. 
Defetto.    Detraction.    VI.  t,  18-22. 


Dehcubarth.  III.  u.  18. 

Delay.  IV.  x,  13-15. 

Despair.  I.  ix,  21  ff. 

Despetto.  Malice.   VI.  ▼,  19-22. 

Desplgbt.  Malice.  II,  iv,  41.  vii.  22;  III.  xa, 
19;  IV,  X,  20;  VI,  vii.  34. 

Desyre.  Ill,  xii,  9. 

Detraction.   V,  xii,  28  if. 

Devon.   IV,  iv,  21. 

Diamond.  IV,  ii.  41  ff..  iii. 

Diana  (Cynthia,  Phoebe).  III.  vi,  16  ff^  VII.  vi. 
vii,  50. 

Dice.  Justice.   V,  ix.  32  f. 

Diet.   II.  ix,  27. 

Digestion.  II.  ix,  31. 

Disdain.  In  two  distinct  forms.  II.  vii.  40-^; 
VI,  vi,  16,  vii,  27  ff.,  viu.  1-30. 

Disloyalty.  Ill,  xu,  25. 

Displeasure.  Ill,  xii,  18. 

Dissemblaunce.  Ill,  xii,  14  f. 

Dolon.  That  is,  '  the  deceiver.'   V,  vi.  19  ff. 

Dony.   Florimell's  dwarf.   Ill,  v,  3-12;  V,  ii.  2  ff. 

Doris.   IV,  xi,  48,  49. 

Doto.   IV,  xi,  48. 

Doubt.  In  two  distinct  forms.  III.  xii,  10;  IV,  x, 
11-14. 

Douglas.  IV,  iv,  21. 

Doune.  IV,  xi,  47. 

Dove.  IV,  viu.  3-12. 

Dragon.   The  Devil.    I,  i,  3,  vii,  44,  xi. 

Dread  of  Heavenly  Yengeannce*    III,  xii.  26. 

Dream.  I,  i,  44  ff. 

Druon.  IV,  ix,  20  ff. 

Duessa*  'Falsehood'  (I,  ii,  org.);  in  Bk.  I  the 
Roman  Church,  Roman  Catholicism  (masquer- 
ading as  Fidessa,  'the  Faith*).  I,  ii,  iv,  v.  vii, 
1-18,  viii,  xii,  24  ff.;  II,  i,8-25;  III,  i,  org. ;  IV, 
i,  17  ff.,  ii.  3, 19  f.,  v,  11,  ix,  24.  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  V,  ix,  36  ff.,  X,  1-4. 

Dumarln.  Ill,  iv.  19. 

Dwarf.  (Una's)  Common  sense  (T).  I,  i.  6,  13, 11, 
6,  v,  45.  52.  vii,  19-28,  62,  viu,  2.  (Pnana's) 
IV,  viii,  38  ff.,  ix,  5,  8.  (Brlaiia*B)  VI,  i.  29  fiE. 
(Florimeirs)  v.  Dony, 

Dynamene.  IV.  xi,  49. 

Dynevowre.  Ill,  iii,  8. 

Earth.    I.  vii,  9;  IH.  vii.  47;  VII  vi.  28. 

Ease.  Ill,  xii,  3  f. 

Ecastor.  V,  iii.  5. 

Echidna.  V,  x,  10,  xi,  23;  VI,  ^,  g-12. 

Eden.  IV,  xi,  36. 

Elone.  IV,  xi,  50. 

EIrena  v.  Irena. 

EIrene.  Peace.   V,  ix,  31  f. 

Elferon.  Prince  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Henry  VII. 
II,  X,  76. 

Elflcleos.  Henry  VII.  II.  x.  75. 

Ellssa.  One  extreme  of  the  tempenunental  and 
moral  scale:  sullenness  and  stinglneH  as  op- 
posed to  exuberance  of  spirits  and  pffodigftlity 
(Perissa).  II.  ii.  ▼•Medina. 

EmUine.  Vl.ii,  29f. 

Enlas.  VI,  VU,  3-27,  viii,  4-30. 

Envy.  In  two  distinct  forma.  I,  hr,  90-82;  V,  zB« 
28  ff. 

Erato.  IV.  xi,  49. 
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'.  V.  24. 

t  error  which  results  from  the  exercise 
;  jiulKmcnt,  to  the  increasing  of  sects 
tations,  the  infirmity  of  the  Puritaos. 

•ci.  14. 
V,  xi.  48. 
'.  xi.  4S. 

IV.  xi.  49. 

V.  V.  :«. 

.   Th<f  memory.   II,  ix,  55  ff. 
',  xi,  49. 

Gontl  n:lp.    V,  ix,  31  f. 
•   IV.  xi,  14. 

I.  vii.  4:<:   IV.  xi.21. 
[».    VI,  X.  12-15,  22-24. 

IV,  xi.  .')1. 
IV,  xi.  14. 

V.  xi.  14. 
V,  xi.  .'>0. 
-'.  xi.  .'»1 . 

I,  xii,  i)o-57. 

.    II.  ProhfjHfi.  ix,  70  flf. 

n  V.  («l<>rlann. 

■.  note  oij  VII,  vi,  44,  53. 

.  xii,  7  f. 

.  ii.  7  f.;  VII,  vi.  42ff. 

;ii.  22:   III.  xii,  12. 

VII,  vii.4:j. 

end. 

,   IV.  iv.  19f..  V.  11. 

rraiiKlu    III.  vii,  15-19;  IV,  ii,  4-7, 

Expc'rirnre  (?).    II,  xi.  4,  xii,  1-38. 
lith.    I,  X.  4,  12  f..  18-20. 
"lie    Ftiith,'    the    nssumcd    name    of 
[.  ii.  20.  iv,  2.  xii.  28. 
vii,  2G  f..  :{4.  04. 

vii.  'A')-'.i7. 

.  vii.  L'7.  viii.  20-36. 

the  fair.*  ill,  i.  15-18,  iv,  45  (T.,  v, 
viii:  IV.  v.  5.  xi,  1-4.  xii;  V,  iii.  Her 
.  vii,  ;n.  MO,  61.  viii.  2,  49:  IV.  ii,  25- 
f.  v;  V.  iii,  24,  27  f.  Her  palfrey.  III, 
'J  f..  is.  21.  2.S. 
the  snowy.'  The  false  Florimcll.  Ill, 

IV.  ii.  iv,  7-12.  v;  V,  iii. 

Tlie  French  crown.    V,  xi,  44  ff. 
I'ii.  2o. 

I.  i.  17  f.,  and  his  brothers,  v,  13-25. 
■^jiirit  n:il  >l')th.  I,  vii,  2-6.  Moral  purity, 
)■').  ii.  .'i-10.   In  the  Bower  of  liliss,  II, 

V.  Life,  Well  of. 

Italriim  lu'twerii  two  faiths.  I,ii.28fT. 

S.irii  true  faith  as  is  possible  to  a 

I,  ii.  '>.'>  ff. 

vii.  2.">. 

.    IV.  X,  34. 

\i.  47. 

•citir.'iily,  the  headlong  wrath  that  is 

V  liifmitc  offences,  by  'occasions.'  II, 

-'4. 

vii,  17. 

IV.  xi.  49. 

,  \i.  m. 


Ganges.  IV,  xi,  21. 

Gardante.  ORling.  Ill,  i,  45,  05. 

Gealosy.   II,  vii.  22. 

Gehoiu  I,  vii,  43. 

Genius.  Two  distinct  personagea.  II,  xii,  40-48; 
III,vi,  Slflf. 

Georgos.  I,  x,  60. 

Geryon.  V,  x,  9-11. 

Geryoneo.  The  Spanish  Rule  in  the  NetheriandH 
His  idol,  the  Roman  Catholio  faith.  The  monster 
beneath  it,  the  Inquisition.  Geryoneo's seneschal, 
the  Prince  of  Parma.   V,  x,  xi,  1-35. 

Geslppua.  IV,  x.  27. 

Giant.  Revolutionary  systems  of  political  and 
social  justice.  V,  ii,  29  ff.  v.  also  Argante*  Ol- 
lyphaunt,  Orgoglio. 

Glance.  Britomart's  nurse  and  squire.  Ill,  i,  4, 
ii.  30  ff.,  ui.  iv.  7,  U,  xii.  44  f.;  IV.  i,  60  ff..  ii.  3, 
v,  31.  39,  46,  vi.  25.  30-32.  37.  One  of  the 
Nereides.   IV.  xi.  48. 

Glauconome*  IV.  xi,  50. 

Glaucus.  IV.  xi.  13. 

Glorlana.  Glory,  the  proper  goal  of  magnanimity 
(Arthur):  Queen  Elisabeth.  I,  i,  3,  vii.  40,  ix, 
13-15.  X.  58  f..  xii.  18-41;  II,  u,  40-44,  ix,  2-8; 
III.  i,  2;  V,  i,  4.  xi,  37;  VI.  x.  1,  28.  Her  aneea- 
try,  II,  X.  70  ff. 

Gluttony.  I.  iv.  21-23. 

Gods,  Assembly  of.  VII,  vi,  vii. 

Good  Desert,  Gate  of.  IV,  z,  10-20. 

Gorlols.  III.  iii.  27. 

Grantorto.  Spain,  as  an  abettor  of  rebellion  —  in 
France,  by  the  assistance  given  to  the  Catholie 
League  against  Henry  IV;  in  Ireland,  by  the 
occupation  of  Fort  del  Oro,  etc.  V,  i,  3,  xi,  38- 
43,  50  f..  xii. 

Greedlnefise,  Gulfe  of.  II.  xii,  3  ff. 

Griefe.  III.  xii.  10;  V,  ix,  45. 

Groom.  (Pollcnte*B)  The  rapacity  of  petty  of- 
ficials.  V,  ii.  0.  11.    (Turpine's)  VI.  vi.  20-22. 

Grylle.  II.  xii,  80  f.  v.Beasta. 

Guile  V.  Malengln. 

Guizor.  Perhaps  a  reference  to  the  Duke  of  Quite 
and  the  Catholic  League.    V.  vi.  33. 

Guyon.  The  champion  of  Temperance.  XI,  i,  ii,  ill, 
1-3.  iv.  V.  1-25.  vi.  19-40.  vU.  viii,  ix,  x.  70  ff., 
xi.  3  f..  xii;  III,  i,  1-18,  iv,  45  f.;  V,  Ui.  29-30. 
V.  Brlgador. 

Hag.  IV.  vii.  13,  19.  34.  v.  also  Ate. 

Hamadryades.  I,  vi,  18. 

Hate,  Hatred.  II,  vU.  22;  IV,  z,  32-30;  IV,  z, 

20. 
Heavenly  Contemplatlolu  I,  x,  40  ff. 
Hellenore.  Ill,  ix.  x. 
Hell-gate.  II,  vii,  24  f.  v.  Avemiia. 
Hercules.  IV,  x,  27. 
Herebus.  II,  iv,  41. 
Hermit.  VI.  v,  34  ff..  ^,  l-lfi. 
Hlppothoe.  IV.  xi.  60. 
Holiness,  House  of.  I,  x. 
Hope.  III.  xii.  13. 
Horror.  II.  vii.  23. 
Hours.  VII,  vii,  45. 
Huddlbras.  'The  mile  eounttipart  of  EUna,  q.  t 

Il.ii.  17,  37. 
Hnmber.  IV,  zi,  80. 
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r.  .1.  i. 


H.mn.    .         **. 

Hpuiw.    .-: /:;w.    TV.  -c,  27. 
M7p«m4>n«    i'f    Zi.  '*'.. 


Tij    -.r  .I'l.t'r.iSHs      if    t:,  X.;. 

fmpiuu>ii4*jft»  .r.  z..  2.'^  f. 
fmpiAtii»«    -'    .:c.  Li. 
fm^r.Mi4U»«  £1.  £.,  23  :f. 

f  lU^I'tlll!*.      L  '^       <  ■       '  ' 

fak^fWk.rliiMii*^  of  Ljl«.   V.  i:z.  ti. 

fitfami^.    Vr   7:i.  /J4. 
fafant.   VT.  .t.  :7-X\.  t.  a;*i 
f«ft7mi£7»   rrr.  x:..  2.5. 

fM.     [-^     t..    \\. 

fmuk,  PMfv^tia.   Ir^Unri.    V,  i,  3  f.,  xi,  3i»Hb3,  xiL 

f4t4»r«    f  w      c;.  jTj. 

fxlrm.   r  7.  V). 

J»iiiKkr7«    VTf .  ri-    42. 
Jjunr«  1.  PyTorhI«w* 

MtmskXhsuu   U.  c.  27. 

Jnljr,    *  [f.  V...  .V5. 
JlfB««    ^  I(.  «-.!.  3.>, 
llMtk^.    V.  ix.  44. 


a  b?  I  Unammt 


KmiM.    rv.  ri.  2<#. 

Klnr«lrmi#nC;;ir#,TfM«  Jj-irri  Btnr^Uty,  V.  ix.  4T 

Klrkr;»pln^.  f'ii,.vi*-r  of  th*  rTmrrh  by  the  'ipp«r 
riftfar:.  %ri'*  ^rr-.-i^-Msfi  h*nenr^i»  and  who  incimeii 
to  *.z^.  <.,;^f  ^f.r'.ions  of  Rom4t.  Cf.  the  .'5A«pA<ni*« 
f^n'.^fuinf.  CjT  p«trrv^j4.  the  w«»Inhy  mooaitie 
Hi»Tjr>.  *iifjr>TM»^i  hy  Hwiry  VIII.  I.  iii.  1^20. 

KnliChU  r.rir.or«<*d  hy  FiriromArt,  IV.  i,  9-15 ;  4Lun 
h>  Trirram.  VI,  ii.  iii.  17  f.:  eompanioa  of 
K.-.i.v.  Vf.  vii.  .V^j. 

KnlchM.  Adi^ia  .1.  V.  viii,  4-23;  Geryoneo's.  V, 
z.  '^1-  'i7;  in  Radegiuvifl  {>riflr>D,  V, r.  22  f., td. 
4;{. 

f  .abryil^  t,  .Satyrane. 

r.arh«^<il«i.    IV,  ii,  47  ff. 

I^dy.  riiatri  by  .Sani^iere,  V.  i,  14  fF.;  earned  oH 
bv  .-itn^Iiere.  V.  i.  Id  ff.;  reacuerl  by  Tiutram, 
Vr.  ii.  V.  %l.v> Temperance,  House  of. 

f^mb  V,  i'na. 

Ijkmomtkf.,   VI.  xii.  39. 

Ijuivi«^k«   V.  iii,  5. 

lAomedla.   IV.  xi.  51. 

f^w  of  .\ation!<(,  The«  V.  ix,  44. 

f>!chery.   I,  iv,  24-28. 

I>e«.   IV.  xi.  29;  IV.  xi.  44. 

Macore.   III.  iv.  41;  IV.  xi.  51. 

Life.  VII.  vii.  46.  Well  of  —and  Tree  of  — p 
the  two  ■acraments,  'an  c^nerally  Decenary  to 
aalratirin.'  baptiflm  aad  the  rapper  of  the  Lord. 
I.  xi.  29-30.  48-50. 

MITar.  IV.  xi.  41. 

liffy.  IV.  xi.  41. 


rv  xi,  Ww 

.riaana     *",.    Tha  UDiizv  of 

pf!rhz^}ll,   du  mppnnHiuL  if  cii«   3ii» 
by  i.-£«nr?  ^lU.  L  liL      \anriier.  oc 
'ii:iL:rra  utcsidisLnctt.  V.  ix,  -U. 
».   VI.  ii.  -U}. 
Liwf  mitiirt     IV.  xi.  .«!. 
litaa.  Pnpinn,  ;)«ciriiiiuL    V.  xx.  31  C 
Lima.  IV.  c.  .;». 
Laiwe  af  Tliaa.  IH.  xii.  25. 
Lttve.  IV.  X.  :r2-:M. 
:V.  T.  LL. 
Pr.ii«!.  <:hief  of  cha  an«L  daadlT  nak. 
The  ■-.rof'T  -Hx  ';f)i2n»i  and  aem  Fcide.     Her 
hi'^iuK.  rliisTi.  :.<«.  la  !iiie  luriv  aaum.  che  life  of 
airi.  CO  'sriiuui  a  fiiaa  ^^i^v  nacuxaUr 

I.   ex.  T. 

-.   V.  Lt.  4-20. 
I».  v-ii- 


IV.  si.  21. 
NAideibW  r.  til,  -i-^:   H,  xii.  27-291  T.I 
JfaUenHead.  Order  oC   II.  a,  42.  tx.  2-8:  IV.  ir. 

17.  22.  m.  4fl:  V,  rv.  29. 
Jfalbeceo.     TIia   (r-iciccbi: '  ia.   the  end 

cdb«jil::=.ec<:  of  JealiMSfy.   III.  ix.  x. 
CatThadCity.   EH.  i.  20  S. 
VT.  i. 
ir»  The  Lif  a  of  the  evil  denrea  and 

H'la  t-ar>*Lve  'try.;;!!,  the-  acrea  deadly  ma*  mad 

the  §Li.«  of  the  Sr*  seojw.    H.  xL 
Xalefs^la.    '  Evil  in«eiiaxty.'   saile.  V. 

4-19. 
Xatfont.  V.  Xoces.  T.  ix.  23  f. 
Jfatvtnii.  '  Iii  cr>2ie.'   I.  nr.  8. 
Xammoa.    'The  eajre  of  ths  wrarid  and  Ifae 

ceitfriln**?  of  riffhcs/    II.  viL 
Xany  Ifauids  Lord  of.  \1.  xn.  4  ff. 
\1I.  vii.  .^2. 

III.  iii.  7. 
Martaiell.  III.  iv:  IV.  xi.  xu;  V.  5. 2-4.  iL 
Jfara.  \1I.  rii,  52. 
Xatflda.  III.  iii.  13. 
Xatflde.  VI.  nr.28ff. 
VII.  vii.  34. 
IV,  xi.  44. 
Medina.      The   'golden 

ethics,  virtue  eonceired 

extremea  of  defect  and 

three.'  perhaps,  the  three  elements  of  the  acxd. 

(aceordios  to  Plato.)  the  reascmable.  the  appe- 
titive, the  pawionate.  II,  ii,  iii,  1  f.  t.  BliaHU 
Xedway.  IV.  xi. 
MellbcB.    Sir  Francta  Walningham.  fathcr-in-law 

of  Sidney.    W,  ix,  x,  40  ff.,  xi,  11.  18.  xii.  9. 

His  wife.   VI.  ix,  17.  xi.  18.  zii.O. 
Meliosns.  \1.  ii.  28. 
Melissa.  M.  xii. 
Mellte.  IV.  xi,  49. 
MenerUu  III.  iii.  55. 
Slenlppe.  IV.  xi.  51. 
Merchants.  \1.  xi,  9  ff. 
MercUla.    Queen  Elisabeth,  as  an  exponent  of 

mercy  and  also  (V,  viii,  20.  x,  1)  of  jnstice.   T. 

▼iii,  18-23.  ix.  20  ff.,  x.  1-17. 
Merctiry.   MI.  vi,  1 4  ff.,  vii,  51. 
Mercy.  I.  x,  34  f.  45-5a 
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Merlin.   I.  ix.  r>;  III.  ii.  18-21.  iii. 

Monnald.s.   II.  xii,  17,  30-34. 

3111oslo.    V,  iv.  7. 

Mlrabelhu  i^>^>sihIy  Rosalind ;  possibly  the 
di.*»ci:iinful  inistrof'*  of  the  Amorctti^  evwitually 
his  wife.    VI.  vi,  16.  vii,  27  ff..  viii.  1-30. 

Mnpnion.    'The  rcmriiihraiiccr.'    Ill,  ix,  47. 

Modostio.   IV,  \,  51. 

Molanini.   v.  Notes.    VII,  vi,  40  ff. 

Mole,  Old  Fadipr.  v.  Notes.  VII,  vi,  36  ff.,  vii, 
11.   Therivpr.    IV.  xi.  32. 

Mon.stor  v.  Cworyonco,  or  lleast* 

MonKtcFM,  Sea.   II.  xii,  22-26. 

Mordant,  Mortdant*  An  example,  at  the  outset 
of  (luyins  enterprise,  of  the  evil  that  he  has 
un'iertakiMi  to  (Miil,  itieontincnce  in  the  pleasures 
of  ilic  sensf.-.  Sonio  critics  narrow  the  allegory 
to  the  vice  of  heavy  drinking.  The  name  has 
two  fiirni^,  mainly  fur  the  sake  of  the  pun  in 
8t.  5.J.    II,  i.  fir//.,  'Mi  IT. 

Morddure.  'Hani-biting,'  .\rthur'H  swnrd.  II, 
iii.  l.'>  IS.  vi,  47,  viii,  19  II.,  ix,  2,  xi,  41. 

3TorpIieus.    I.  i,  ^iU  tT. 

Mortdant  v.  Monlant. 

Miilla.  V.  N..t(".(iHH,  108.   IV,  xi.  41;  VII,vi,  40. 

Multitude.    1.  xii.  U- 12;  V,  ii.  29  ff. 

Munera.    Hriln-ry.    V.  ii,  4-28. 

Murder,  ^lurtlier.   IV.  x.  20;  V,  ix,  48. 

31utabill(y.    \  II,  vi,  vii,  viii. 

Naiades.   I.  vi,  IS. 
Nature.  VII.  vi.  vii. 
Neleus,   IV.  xi.  M. 
Nemertea.   IV,  xi,  51. 
Nene.    IV.  xi,  :i5. 
Nep<»nlhe.    1  \'.  iii.  4'2— 15. 
Neptune.   III.  iv..{2:  IV.  xi.  11.  xii.  29-32. 
Nereus.    III.  iv.  19,  21  f.;  IV,  xi,  18  f. 
Nesa»a.   IV.  \i.  49. 
Ne«iO.    IV.  \i.  .'it). 
New  llienisalenu   I,  x,  55 (T. 
Newrt*.    IV.  \i.  IJ  f. 
NIde.    IV.  xi.  M. 

NluMit.  I.  v.  L'O  lY.:  II.  iv.  41;  VII,  vii.  44. 
Nile.    IV,  \i.  LM). 
Nobllltle  of  Illrth.   V.  i\.  45. 
Noctanle.    Ki  vclrv  liv  eiirht.    Ill,  i,  45. 
N«>veniber,    VII.  vii. 'Ui. 

Nymphs.  'I)l::na*».'  III.  vi.  19  fT.;  VII.  vi,  38  AT. 
(ui  the  sea)  III.  iv.  29  ff.;  IV,  xi. 

Ilbedlenee.   I.  x.  17:   IV.  x.  51. 

Oheron.    Hft-rv   \III.    II.x.  75f. 

0<-easl(m.  '^ii.-e  01  wrath.  S|>en.«or  slightly  con- 
fiiH>.-*  'rau.-e'  and  'opportunity'  :  the  hair  of 
()c«"i-inii.  urov.iriur  'all  ttforc'  (II,  iv,  4),  is 
iiorfiiwiil  from  the  old  uUvKory  of  Opportunity. 
II.  iv.  V.  17  21. 

Oeean.    IV.  \i.  IS. 

Oeta.    III.  iii.  •'>.*. 

Oetoher.    VII.%ii.:>9. 

fJuryiri-i.    IV.  \i.  l."i. 

Ollxphant.    III.  vii.  47-49,  xi,  3-0. 

Ooraxes.    IV.  \i.  21. 

Or.inoeliy.    I\'.  xi.  21. 

flrder.    V.  i\.  J.:.    VII.  vii,  4.  27. 

Oreste.s.   IV,  \.  j7. 


OrKOffllo.  'Orgueil  or  Carnal  Pride;  not  the 
pride  of  life,  spiritual  and  subtle,  but  the  com- 
mon and  vulgar  pride  in  the  power  of  this 
world;  .  .  .  the  temporal  power  of  corrupt 
churches,  especially  of  the  Church  of  Home' 
(Kuskin).  Child  of  the  Earth  and  /Eolus, 
materialism  and  vanity.  The  episode  of  Orgo- 
glio  represents  historically  the  relap^  of  Eng- 
land into  Roman  Catholicism  under  Philip 
and  Mary,  marked  by  bloody  persecution.  I, 
vii,  7-18,  viii. 

Orimont,   V,  iii,  6. 

Orion,  IV,  xi,  13. 

Cure.  IV,  xi,  44. 

Ou!ic»  IV,  xi,  34. 

Ouse  (or  IhIs).  IV,  xi,  24. 

Oza.   III.  iii,  52. 

Oic,  IV.  .\i,  37. 

Pactolus,  IV,  xi.  20. 

Pteon.  Ill,  iv,  41. 

Palcmon,  IV,  xi,  13. 

Pttlluniord,  IV,  iv,  21. 

Palladlne.  'The  virgin.'    Ill,  vii.  37 ff. 

Palmer,  WiMlom  (II,  xii,  43).  Ili.n  'vertuous 
Btaffe'  (II,  xii,  26,  40  f.,  86),  the  power  of  wis- 
dom. II,  i,  ii,  1-12.  iv,  v,  24,  vi,  19.  viii,  xi,  3  f., 
xii;  III.  i.  9-11. 

Panopc.  Ill,  viii,  37  f.:  IV,  xi.  49. 

Panthea.  I,  x,  58;  II.  x,  73. 

Parldoll  (▼•'  lilandamour).  III,  viii,  44  ff.,  ix, 
x;  IV,  i,  17  ff.,  ii,  1-31,  iv.  1-14,  v,  11,  22-28. 
ix,20ff.;  V,  ix,  41. 

Parlante.  Talking.   Ill,  i,  45. 

PaRlthpc.  IV.  xi,  49. 

Pastorclla,  Sidney's  wife,  Frances  Walsingham, 
later  Lady  Ivssex.  The  pastoral  dinguise  was 
snggestetl  by  the  fame  of  Sidney's  Arcadia. 
VI,  ix.  X,  32  ff.,  .\i,  xii. 

Patlpnrr,  I,  x,  23-29. 

Pa^-ne.   Punishment.   II,  vii,  21. 

Peace.  IV,  X,  34. 

Pplasfnis,   IV,  xi.  15. 

Pellam  IV.  xi.  14. 

Ppllean.  VI.  xii.  39. 

Pcnaunce,  I.  x,  27. 

PoneuH.   IV.  xi.  21. 

Pensifpnp.s!9e.  IV,  v,  38. 

Peoples  CiT»  The.  V,  ix,  44. 

Pertdure,  III.  viii.  28. 

Perissa  (▼•  Eliitwi).    II.  ii. 

PhiPdrla,  'Immodest  Mcrth'  (II,  vi,  or^.).  II, 
vi,  xii.  14-17. 

Phantastes,  The  imagination.  II,  ix,  49-52. 

Phao,   IV.  xi.  49. 

PhaRldes,  IV,  xi,  21. 

Phedon.  An  example  of  headlong  wrath,  Btimu- 
latcd  by  an  'occasion*  to  crime.   II,  iv. 

Fhcrusa.  IV.  xi.  49. 

Philemon,  II,  iv,  18-30. 

Fhllotlme.  Love  of  honor.  Her  chain,  amUtlon. 
Her  being  thrust  from  heaven  referi  to  the  fall 
ofLueifer.  II.  vii.  43-50. 

Phlmiu  I.vu.  43. 

Phlltenu  V.  iv,4-a0. 

PhleKeton.  I.  v,  83.  ▼•PyiocUMt 

PhCBU.  IV.  zi.  lA. 
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Phoebe  v.  Diana. 

Phoebus.    VII,  vi.  35,  vii,  51. 

Phoenix.   IV,  xi.  15. 

Phorcys.   IV.  xi,  13. 

Plcteland,  Prince  of.   VI,  xii,  4. 

Pilate.    II,  vii,  61  f. 

Plrithous.   IV.  X,  27. 

Pit  tie.    V.  ix,  45. 

Placldas.   IV.  viii.  38  fT..  ix,  1-16. 

Pleasaunce.    Ill,  xii,  18. 

Pleasure.    Ill,  vi,  50. 

Pluto.  I.iv.  11;  VII.  vii.  3.   His 'house,' I,  v,  32. 

Poeana.     IV.  viii.  49  fT..  ix,  1-16. 

Pollente.  'The  powerful';  the  rapacity  of  high 
official-?.  His  briclcre  with  its  trap-falls,  etc., 
the  difficult  course  of  thoss  who  have  neces- 
sary business  with  such  officials.    V,  ii,  4-28. 

Polynomo.   IV.  xi.  50. 

Pontoporea.    IV,  xi,  50. 

Porls.    IV.  xi.  49. 

Portamoro,    VI.  vii.  35. 

Porter,  VI.  iii,  3S-43  ;  the  tongue,  II,  ix,  25. 

Port  Esqulllne.    II.  ix,  32. 

Poverty.   111.  xii.  25. 

Prays».desire.  Desire  of  praise.  II,  ix,  36-39. 
Her  poplar  branch,  the  emblem  of  Hercules. 

Prlamond.    IV.  ii.  41  fT..  iii. 

Pride.  House  of  (v.  Luclfera).  I,  iv,  v.  45  ff. 

Priest  V.  Isis  Church,  or  Salvage  Nation. 

Priscllla.    VI,  ii.  lG-21.  41  fT.,  iii,  1-19. 

Pnmaea.   IV.  xi.  50. 

Proserpina.  I,  iv,  11;  VII,  vii,  3.  Garden  of —. 
Worldly  succcs.    II.  vii.  51  ff. 

Proteus.  III.  iv.  25,  viii,  29-41;  IV,  xi,  2,  9,  xii. 

Proto.    IV,  xi,  48. 

Protomedaea.   IV,  xi.  49. 

Pryene.   II,  iv.  25-32. 

Psamathe.   IV,  xi.  51. 

Psyche.    Ill,  vi.  50. 

Pylades.    IV,  x.  27. 

Pyrochles,  (iryp,  fire.  oxA<to,  to  move,  dis- 
turb.) One  manifei*tatif)n  of  the  irascible,  con- 
tentious, (jr  passionate  element  in  the  soul  : 
the  wrath  that  burn:^  without  cause,  that  wil- 
fully seeks  'dpcasions.'  Child  of  self-indulgence 
(Aerates;)  and  malice  (DespiRht)  :  Aerates, 
son  of  I'hlefzeton  (the  river  of  fire)  and  Jarre 
(discord).  II.  iv,  41-45,  v,  1-25,  vi,  41  IT., 
viii. 

Pythias.    IV.  x.  27. 

Quiet.    1.  i,  41. 

Radif!:und.  An  early  form  of  the  doctrine  of 
woman's  riphts.  V.  iv.  29  fT..  v,  vii,  25  fT.  Her 
city,  KadoRone,  V.  iv,  35. 

Raiiran.    I.  ix.  4. 

Redcross  Knit^ht,  The.  The  champion  of  Holi- 
ness ;  the  individual  soul  striving  to  attain 
holiness.  Also,  as  'St.  (leorpe'  (I.  ii.  12,  x.  61). 
the  KriKlish  Churr^h.  I.  i.  ii.  iv.  v.  vii.  1-15.  \'iii, 
37  fT..  ix,  X.  xi,  xii;  II.  i,  1-34;  III.  i,  20  fif.,  ii, 
4-16.  iii.  r,2. 

Retfard  of  Wonianhead.    V.  ix.  45. 

Relip:i(m.    V.  ix.  44. 

Remorse,    I,  x,  27. 

Repentance.    I.  x.  27,  29:  III,  xii.  24. 


Reprocta.     Ill,  xii,  24.    Rocke  of  Vile— .11. 

xii.  4,  7-9. 
Revenge.  II,  vii,  22. 
Reverence*     In  two  distinct  forms.    I,  z,  7;  V, 

ix,  32. 
Rhene.  IV.  xi.  21. 
Rheusa.   IV.  xi.  42. 
Rhodanus.   IV,  xi.  20. 
Rlchesse,  House  of.  II,  vii.  24  fT. 
Rich  Strond.  III.  iv. 
Riotlse.   Ill,  xii.  25. 
Rother.   IV,  xi,  33. 
Ruddymane.    'Red-hand.'    His  hands,  perhaps, 

a  symbol  of  the  visiting  of  the  sins  of  the  fathers 

upon  the  children.   II,  i.  35  ff.,  ii,  1-11,  iii,  2. 
Ryence.    Ill,  ii,  18-22.  iii.  69. 

Salvage  Island,  The.     Ireland.     V,  xi.  39;  TI, 

i.  9. 
Salvage  Knight,  The.  Artegall.  I V.  iv.  39  ff..  vL 
Salvage  Man.    VI,  iv,  1-16.  v,  vi.  18  ff..  vii.  19- 

27.  viii.  28  f. 
Salvage  Nation.   VI,  viii,  35  ff. 
Samient.   V,  viii.  ix. 
SangUer,  Sangllere.    Perhaps  two  knights.    IV, 

iv,  40;  V,  i.  16  ff. 
Sansfoy.    Infidelity,  irreligion.  bom  of  spiritosl 

blindness  (Aveugle).   I,  ii.  12-19.  25.  v,  23. 
Sansjoy.    Spiritual  joylessoess.     Perhaps  meant 

for   the   accidia    of    Catholic    theology.      (Cf. 

Dante,  Inferno,  VII.  1 18  ff.)  I,  ii,  25.  iv.  38  ff..  v. 
Sansloy.     Lawlessness.     I.  ii,  25,  iii,  33  ff.,  Ti, 

2-8.  36  ff.;  II,  u. 
Sao.    IV,  xi.  48. 
Sathan.   I.  iv.  36. 
Saturn.   VII,  vii.  52. 
Satyrane.    In  Bk.  I,  natural  morality,  not  edo- 

cated  in  revealed  truth;  in  the  later  books,  a 

mere   type  of  chivalric  manhood.      By   some 

thought  to  represent  Sir  John  Perrot.     I,  vi. 

20  ff.;  III.  vii.  29  ff..  \iii,  44  ff..  ix.  x.  I  f..  xi. 

3-6;  IV,  ii,  25-27.  iv,  v.    His  mother  Thyamis. 

perhaps    from     6vii6<:,    pas.<(ion  ;    daughter    of 

Labryde,  perhaps  from   Aa^poc,   greedy.     Her 

husband  Therion.  a  *wild  beast.' 
Satyrs.  (Hellenore's)  III,  x.  36  f..  43-53.  (Una's) 

Natural,  unenlightened  man.  I.  vi. 
Saxons.    I.  x,  65;  III,  iii.  52  ff. 
Scamander.   IV.  xi,  20. 
Scala under.   IV.  viii,  23-36. 
Scome.   VI,  vi,  16,  vii.  27  ff.,  viii.  1-30. 
Scudamore,  Scudamour.    'The  shield  of  love.' 

a    name    derived    from    his   initial    adventure 

(IV,  X).    III.  vi.  53,  xi,  7-27.  xii.  44  f.;  IV.  i, 

2-4.  38  ff.,  V,  30  ff.,  vi,  ix,  22  ff.,  x. 
Sedition.   V,  ix.  48. 

Seneschall.  IV.  i.  12.  v.  also Geryoneow 
September.   VII.  vii.  .38. 
Serena.   VI.  iii,  20  ff.,  iv.  1-18,  v.  vi.  1-17,  vii, 

39  ff.,  viii,  31  ff. 
Sergls.   V,  xi.  37  ff..  xu,  3-10. 
Seveme.   IV,  xi,  30. 
Shame.   III.  xii,  24. 

Shamefastnesse.   Modesty.   II,  ix,  40-i3« 
Shenan.   IV.  xi,  41. 
Shepherds.   VI,  ix,  x.  xi. 
Shield  of  Love.  IV.  x. 
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Shure.   IV.  xi.  12  f.;  VII.  vi,  54. 

Silence.  IV.  x,  51. 

Sisyphus.   I,  V,  35. 

Skell.   IV.  xi,37. 

Slane.   IV.  xi,  41. 

Sleep.   VII.  vii,   44.    House  of—.  II,  vii,  25. 

T.  Morpheus. 
Slowth  V.  Idleness. 
Sophy.   II.  ix.  6. 
Sorrow.   II,  vii,  22;  III.  xii,  25. 
Souldan,  The.     Spain.     His  overthrow  on  'the 

fcreene'  by  the  power  of  the  magic  shield,  the 

defeat  of  the  Arriitida  at  sea  by  interposition  of 

God,  in  storms,    V,  viii. 
Speransa.   IlotM.\   I.  x,  4,  12,  14,  22. 
Splo.   IV,  xi.  4«. 
SprlKhts.    I,  i,  3S  ff.,  ii.  2-5;  II,  vii.  32;  III,  viu. 

4f. 
SprlnK.   VII.  vii.  28. 
Spuniador.  'The  foamer.'  II.  viii.  17.  xi,  19;  III, 

iv,  «1 ;  IV,  viii,  22,  37;   V.  viii,  36,  xi,  8  f.;  VI, 

V.  21. 
Squire.  UiRhted  by  Arter-^H,  V,  i,  13-30  ;  rifcbted 

by  Culidore,  VI.  i  ;  Arthur's  squire  v.  Timlasi 

h>(|uire  of  Low  Iii>;rrce  v.  .\niynH. 
Squire  of  Uames.    Ill,  vii.  37  ff.,  viii,  44  ff.,  ix; 

IV,  ii.  20-31.  iv.  2  f..  v,  18. 
Stoure.   IV.  xi.  32. 
Strife.   II.  vii.  21 ;  III,  xii,  25. 
Strond  v.  Castle. 
Sture.   IV,  xi.  33. 
Summer.  VII,  vii.  29. 
Suspect.   Ill,  xii.  14  f. 
Swale.   IV.  xi.  37. 
Sylvanus.  I.  vi.  14-17,  33. 

Talus.  Powpr.  as  the  srrvant  and  executor  of  Ju^ 
tiro.  V.i.  I2  1T..ii.iii.371T..  iv.v,  19,vi.  vii,26, 
35  f.,  viii.  29.  i\.  xi,  47  ff.,  xii. 

Taniar.   IV.  xi,  31. 

Tanaqulll.   II,  x.  7G.  v. Cilorlana. 

Tantalus.    I,  v.  3r>;  II,  vii.  .■)7-fk). 

Temperance.  V,  ix.  32.  House  of  ^.  'Man's 
IxkIv,'  the  habitation  of  the  soul  (Alma).  The 
nn:itoinic:il  dt'i.'iiis  hardly  neeil  eluridation.  See. 
however,  tho  NnU'S.  The  lailics  and  their  para- 
mours (ix,  34  iV.)  are  the  tastes,  sentiments,  etc. 
II.  i\,  xi. 

Terpln.    V,  iv,  21  ff.,  v,  18. 

Terwln.   1.  ix.  27  iT. 

Tethys.    IV.  xi.  IS. 

Thalia.  Tho  .Nerci'l,  IV.  xi.  49;  the  Grace.  VI,  z, 
12-15  22-24. 

Thume.   I V  .  xi.  24-26. 

Thiiniis.   IV.  xi. 

Thelse.    IV.  xi.  47. 

Thenii.ste.    IV.  xi.  51. 

Therlon  v.  Salyrane. 

Tliesous.    I.  V.  35;   IV,  x.  27. 

Thetis.  The  river.  IV,  xi,  29;  the  Nereid.  IV,  xi, 
4s. 

Thyamis  v.  Satymne. 

TiKer.   II.  xi.  Ji)-'S:i:  VI.  x.  34-36. 

Time.    III.  vi.  39-41;  VII,  vi.  8.  vii.  47  f. 

Tlmlafi.  In  hiH  relations  with  Helphcebe,  taken  by 
mo'tt  rritioK  to  represent  Kaleigh,  and  the  Amo- 
ret  epi.sode  (IV,  vii,  viii),  Raleigh's  affair  with 


Elizabeth  Throgmorton,  the  Queen's  maid  of 
honor,  whom  he  seduced  and  then  married,  to 
the  Queen's  exceeding  wrath.  Others  see  a  ref- 
erence to  Leicester  and  his  secret  marriage  with 
the  Countess  of  Essex  ;  but  when  Bk.  IV  was 
written,  that  affair  was  ancient  history.  I,  vii, 
37.  viii;  II.  viii.  17,  ix.  11.  xi.  17.29-31.48;  III. 
i,  18.  iv.  47,  v;  IV,  vii.  23  ff.,  viii,  1-18;  VI,  v, 
11  ff..  vi,  1-16,  vii,  39  ff..  viii,  1-30. 

Tlmon*  I.  ix,  4. 

Tlton,  VII,  vi,  27, 

TItiu*  IV,  X,  27. 

TItyus.  I,  v,  35. 

Treason.  II,  vii,  22;  IV.  x,  20. 

Tree  of  Life  ▼•  Life* 

Trent.  IV.  xi.  36. 

Trevisan.  I.  ix.  21  ff. 

Triamond*  One  of  the  two  champions  of  Friend- 
ship.  IV,  ii,  30  ff.,  iii,  iv,  v. 

Tristram.  VI,  ii. 

Triton.  III.  iv.  33;  IV,  xi.  12. 

Trompart.  *  The  deceiver.'  Perhaps  Simier.  Alen- 
«on'B envoy.  II,  iii;  III.  viu.  13, 19.  x,  20-43,  54; 
V.  Ui.  38. 

Trowis.  IV.  xi,  41. 

Tryphon.  Ill,  iv.  43;  IV,  xi.  6  f.,  xii,  22-24. 

Turpine.  VI,  in.  30  ff.,  iv,  1-9,  v,  33  f.,  vi.  17  ff.; 
vii.  1-27.  V.  also  Terpiiu 

Twcde.  IV.  xi,  36. 

Tybrls.  IV,  xi.  21. 

Tyip-is.  IV,xi.20. 

Tync.  IV.  xi.  36. 

Typhaon.  V,  x,  10;  VI,  vi.  11  f. 

Typhceus.  I.  v,  35;  111.  vii.  47. 

Ulfln.  III.  iii.  65. 

Una.  Truth.  1. 1.  ii.  1-8.  Ui.  vi.  vii,  20  ff..  viii.  ix, 
X.  xi,  xii;  II.  i.  19;  III,  i,  24.  Her  ass.  at  first  a 
symbol  of  humility,  then  a  mere  beast.  I,  i.  4, 
iii,  4.  44.  vi,  19,  etc.  Her  lamb  (which,  being 
inconvenient  to  the  action,  at  once  disappears), 
a  symbol  of  innocence,  I.  i.  4.  Her  parents,  va- 
riously interpreted  :  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, denied  by  the  Roman  Church  to  the 
laity,  or  Adam  and  Eve.  as  representatives  of 
the  human  race.   I,  i,  5.  vii,  43  ff.,  xi,  3,  xii. 

Unthriftyhcad.  111.  xU.  25.  Quiclcsand  of  ~w 
II.  xii.  18  f. 

17re    IV  xi  37. 

UtherPendragon.  II,  x,  68;  III.  iii.  62. 

Tanltie.  I.  iv.  13. 

Venus.   III.  vi;  VII.  vii.  51.    Her  giidle.  IV.  ▼. 

2-6.  Her  temple  and  image,  IV.  x. 
Verdant.  II.  xii,  72  ff. 
Vesper.  Vll.vi.  9. 
Villeins.   (B[a]eger*8)  II,  ix,  12>17.  xi.  (Graii- 

torto'B)  V.  xi,  44  ff. 

Wandrlns  Islands.  II.  xii.  10-14. 

Warders.  The  teeth.  II.  ix,  20. 

Watchman*  I.  xii.  2;  U,  ix,  11  f.;  IV,  iz.  6;  V. 

iv.30. 
Well  ▼•  Fountain. 
Well  of  Life  ▼•Llf^ 
Wetland.  IV.xi.  36. 
Werfc.  IV.zi.37. 
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winter.   VII.  vii.  31. 

Witch.  Ill,  vii.  6-23.  viii.  2-9.  Hereon.  Ill,  vii. 

12-21,  viii,  2-13.    v.  also  Duessa*  Acrasia« 
Womanhood.    IV.  x,  49  flf. 
Wrath.   I.  iv,  33-35. 
WyUbourne.  IV,  xi,  32. 


Tar.  IV,  xi,  33. 
Yeomen.   VI,  vi,  25  ff. 
Young  men.  I.  xii,  5  f. 

Zele.    In  two  distinct  fonns.    I«  z,  Qc  Y,ix, 


GLOSSARY 


[For  the  system  of  reference,  etc.,  see  the  heading  of  Note$.] 


Abandt  to  abandon,  301,  65. 

Abashment:  diainay,  panic,  383,  16, 3S6,  34. 

Abearet  to  comport  (oneself),  579,  19,  G40, 
45. 

Able  T.  Abye. 

Abject:  to  cast  down,  lUiS,  9. 

AlMiord,  abord:  adrift  (for  abroad?),  Ill,  14, 
04,  324:  on  or  along  tlio  surface  of,  80.  46;  lay  a., 
to  bring  one's  ship  alongsiilo  of,  for  fight,  396,  6. 

Abouts:  about,  304,  36. 

Abrade,  abrayd:  to  arouse,  startle  out  of  sleep, 
333.  Gl.  404.  8. 

Abray  (pre/,  abrald,  abrayd):  to  start  out  of 
sleep  or  a  swoon,  to  awake,  459,  36,  443,  22. 

AbUHlon:  abuse,  581,  40;  deception,  fraud,  419, 
7.  107.  136:{:  turne  to  a.,  to  abuse,  93.  2:20. 

Abye:  to  pay  the  penalty  for.  284,  33,  369.  24; 
to  sutfer.  cn'iure.  745,  242;  to  endure,  last,  873, 
3;   to  ahulp.  fare.  257,  40. 

Arcloy:  to  clofc.  273,  15;  to  cumber,  13,  135. 

Accoast  V.  Accoste. 

Acconipt:  to  account,  636.  14. 

AcroruRe:   to  encourage.  244,  38,  385,  34. 

Aceordlnf;:  according  to.  in  accordance  with, 
6H3.  370.620.  IS;  accordingly.  305.  71. 

AccuMte:  to  l>e  adjacent,  573,  42;  to  move  dose 
to  the  ground.  .504,  32. 

Accourage  v.  Accoracre. 

Accourt:  to  pay  court  to,  241.  16. 

Accoy:  lo  soothe,  475,  50;  to  daunt,  12,  47. 

AccoyI:  to  gather  together,  202,  30. 

Accrewe:  to  increase.  111.  15;  to  collect,  456, 18. 

Accustom:  to  he  wont,  327.  13. 

Achates:  provisions  lx>ught,202,  31. 

Acquight,  aequlto  (pp.  acquit) i  to  deliver, 
rclraso.  192.  1.313.  3,  52<J.  39. 

Aduw:   to  .sul>duc.  daunt,  appall,  550,  35,  875, 

13.  .544.  20;  to  lose  vigor,  wane.  457.  26. 
Adayes:  daily.  16.  42. 

Addeeme:  to  a<l judge.  517.  15. 
AddfNime:  to  ailjudge.  676.  56. 
Address;    to  prepare,  make  ready,  adjust,  435, 

14.  105.  L>2.  103.  6.:i26.  4;  to  set  up,  erect,  126.  5. 
(m.'i.  .V>2;  t'l  equip,  attire.  154,  11.630,  36;  to  di- 
pMt.  2:M.  l':>.  218.  17,  208,  11;  {reflex )  to  direct 
<.:..•  s  (■..iir^i'.  ;J51.  6.  ft-'IO.  22,  400.  40. 

AdnilRiunce:  iidiniration,567,  39. 

Adore:  to  adorn.  406,  46. 

Adorne:  adornment,  413,  20. 

Adrad.  adred:  terrified,  afraid.  506,  22,8M,02, 
437.  2,).  83,  3t)4. 

Advance  ipret.,  pp.  adTaunst)!  to  lift  up,  811, 
34.  7.37.  145:  to  extol.44,  47.  387,  43;  to  stimu- 
Inte.  impel.  232.  10. 

Advengenienti  revenge,  434,  8. 

Adventer:  to  adventure,  take  the  ebanoa  of, 
52H,  5.  103.  1005. 


Adventurei  bap,  chance,  117,  67, 181,  21.  428, 
20;  opportunity.  488,  20; .  venture,  risk,  887.  10, 
694,567. 

Advewt  to  view,  518,  20. 

Advise,  avlsei  to  look  at,  examine,  perceive, 
observe,  consider,  reflect  on.  884,  23, 429,  22, 398, 
59,476,4,293,38,176,40,749,190;  to  recognise. 
466,  43;  to  purpose,  resolve,  810,  27;  {reflex.)  to 
bethink  (oneself),  tske  thought,  consider,  resolve. 
93,  281,  870,  46,  342.  6,  400,  40.  414,  28;  weU 
avlsd.  111  avisd  (of  persons),  discreet,  indiscreet, 
816,26.821,61,880,57. 

Advliementi  reflection. 260. 13;  counsel,  289, 9. 

Adwardi  an  award.  484,  17;  to  award,  501, 
30. 

AemuUng,  -cdt  emulating,  -ed,  687. 72,  73. 

Afarrsi  afar,  712,  167. 

Afeard  ▼•  Affeard. 

Affamishti  fsmished,  784,  87. 

Affeardi   frightened,  afraid.  288.  45.  408.  62. 

Affect  I  feeling,  affection,  appetite,  passion,  568, 
45. 611,  24, 719,  6. 744,  180. 

Aifectlcnit  emotion,  124,  12,  587,  4;  passion, 
appetite, 615, 7, 856.  34,875, 15;  inclination,  bias, 
458,33. 

Afllde  T.  Affy, 

Aifoord,  affindi  to  yield,  grant,  consent.  888. 
19,  866,  19;  to  attribute,  586.  26. 

Affrapi  to  strike,  284,  26. 385.  6. 

Affrayt  to  alarm,  terrify,  scare  away,  178,  8. 
887.  48,  484,  16  —assault,  588,  2;  rout,  panic, 
448.  22;  fear,  terror.  564.  19. 160,  12. 

Affrendcdt  made  friends.  440.  60. 

Affret:  impetuous  onset,  380,  16, 4S8. 16. 

Affright:  frightened,  268. 37, 

Affrantt  to  confront,  oppose,  attack.  486,  28. 
851.7.861.20. 

AJDTyi  to  confide,  535.  63;  to  betroth,  507.  7, 
515.  2. 

Ailoti  afloat,  overflowed.  187,  0. 

Aggracet  to  favor.  209.  18;  to  give  or  add 
grace  to,  880,  68  ^  goodwill,  graciousness.  888, 
66. 

Aggratei  to  please,  gratify,  888.  33.  78,  400; 
to  thank,  pay  acknowledgments,  480,  23. 

Aggreew  v.  Agrecre, 

Aghast  (pr»f.)t  frightened,  temfied.  880.  4, 
858.3,668.62. 

Agonet  ago,  84,  360. 

Agrastci  prel.  of  Bggrace,  q.  ▼. 

Agreew*  agrtewi  to  afflict,  grieve,  vn,  188. 
4.60.91.465.87,818,40. 

Agrlse,  agrlies  to  horrify,  tcnify,  887. 24, 885, 
28, 660.  6;  to  make  horriUe  or  tarible  (f),  890^ 
40,468,12. 

Agnlwt  to  attire,  amy,  88,  660. 884.  7. 888^ 
81;  totaahioo,8a7,18. 
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Alablaster:    alabaster,  633.  42. 

Albe,  albee:  although.  10, 67.  748. 140;  despite, 
548, 3.  Albe  is  a  contraction  of  albeit  =  although  it 
be  (that).  In  the  phrases.albe  he, albe  it,  etc.,  with 
a  following  verb,  albe  is  resolved  into  its  elements 
(al  +  be) ,  and  the  phrases  =  although  (or  whether) 
he  be,  etc..  26,  266,  508,  6,  660,  40.  [Cf.  All 
were.] 

Alegge,  allegge:  to  alleviate,  16,  5,336,  15. 

Aleggeaunce:  alleviation,  364.  42. 

Alew:    halloo,  howling,  637,  13. 

Algate,  algates:  in  any  way,  in  any  case,  by  al! 
means,  at  all  events,  639,  33,  519,  30,  261.  20;  al- 
together, 230.  2, 332,  53;  for  all  that,  nevertheless, 
240,  12,  460,  44.  48.  21. 

Alienate  {pp.):  estranged,  18  arg. 

Alight  {pp.):   lighted,  fallen,  161.  20. 

Allwere:  in  phrases. a. w.  he, a. w.  it,  etc.  Here 
all  =  although:  the  phrases  =  although  he  were, 
etc..  240.  12.  325.  ProL,  2,  40,  64.  [d.  Albe.] 

Allegge  V.  Alcgge. 

Als,alls:  &\so,  140, 1 gnoto,  201,  18;  als  .  .  .  as, 
so  .  .  .  as,202.21;  als  .  .  .  and,  both  .  .  .  and. 
32.8. 

Also:  even  so,  53,  75. 

Alsoone:    as  soon,  33,  101. 

Aniate:  to  dibhearten,  dismay,  subdue,  205,  45, 
231.  6,  377,  35  —  to  bear  company.  292.  34. 

Amenage:  to  domesticate,  tame,  or  to  manage, 
handle,  253,  11. 

Amenance:  bearing,  conduct,  434,  5,  288,  5. 

Amend  (pp.):    amended,  33,  170. 

Aniiddes:   amid,  149,  36. 

Among:  here  and  there,  685.  530;  between- 
whiles,  every  now  and  then,  582.  42,  54,  112. 

Amove,  amoovf :  to  Ftir.  stir  up,  excite,  rouse, 
405,  13.  232.  12.  170.  45.  201.  18,  218,  16,  685, 
545;  to  remove.  268.  37,  395,  1;  a.  of,  to  ques- 
tion about.  .391.  24. 

Annoy:  vexation,  grief,  anguish,  293,  35,  181, 
17,597.  4;  anger,  369,  24;  annoyes,  mischievous, 
injurious  acts,  245.  43  —  to  afflict,  grieve,  768. 
44. 

Anon,  anonc:  immediately,  forthwith,  329,  25, 
572.  37. 

Apall  V.  Appall. 

Apay:  always  with  well  or  ill  and  usually  as 
pp.  (apayd).  Two  root  meanings:  —  (1)  to  satisfy, 
please  (woll  or  ill),  576.  G4.  341.  47.  4.53,  42.  Ilia. 
sometimes  =  to  afflict.  679.  70.  316.  28.  (2)  to  re- 
pay, recpiite.  .'5,32,  33,  481,  40.  363.  30.  [v.  Ypaid.] 

Appall,  apall:  to  fade,  languish,  decay,  457, 
26;  to  raijsc  to  fade  or  decay,  to  enfeeble,  to  quell, 
243,  32.331.  46. 

Apparaiinre:  appearance.  332.  52. 

Appench:  to  iinix'ach.  accuse,  inform  against, 
286.  44,  .311,  40.  396.  6.  r^iS,  37.  561 .  47. 

Appellation:    appeal.  606.  35. 

Apply:  to  join  (to).. 331,  40,  63.  236;  to  prose- 
cute, ply.  213,  46.307.  7,  404.  6;  to  accommodate, 
adapt.  ,'J.'>8.  61.  376.  24.  46.  9;  to  direct  (one's 
courso),  264,  ').  524.  21;   to  address.  317,  32. 

Appose:  to  confront  with  questions,  examine, 
560,  44. 

Approvance:  approval.  737.  144;  maintenance, 
619.  35. 

Approve:   to  prove,  demonstrate,  255,  24,  329. 


27. 672.  27;  to  put  to  proof,  tert.  621.  6,«47. 15; 
to  experience,  feel,  391,  24, 183,  20. 

Arayd  v.  Array. 

Arborettt  a  little  tree,  a  shrub,  965,  12. 

Arck,  arke:  an  arch,  113,  27, 125,  4. 

Aread,  arede,  areed  (pp.  aredd):  to  declan. 
make  known,  utter,  tell,  speak.  196. 31,200, 6.203. 
28, 209,  17, 247,  14.  71,  62, 687.  15;  to  guess,  con- 
jecture, perceive,  375. 16,  520, 36,  537. 8;  to  inter- 
pret, unriddle,  231,  7.  440.  16;  to  counsel,  144.  1. 
227,  28,  383,  17;  to  decree,  appoint,  adjudge. 577. 
9.639.  33. 

Arear,  arrear,  arere:  backward.  311.  36,  86. 
468;  behind.  630. 23.  wex  a.,  to  fall  ofif.  slacken, 
376,  24. 

Aredd,  arede,  areed  v.  Aread* 

Arere  v.  Arear. 

Arew:  in  a  row,  580. 29;  in  succession, 708,  ISO. 

Arightsi  in  accordance  with  right,  562,  4. 

Arivc:   to  come  to  shore.  112,  21. 

Arkei   a  cofTer,  chest,  442.  16.  [v.  also  Arck.] 

Armory:  armor,  a  suit  of  armor,  148.  27, 349. 
69. 

Arraught:  seized,  snatched,  901,  34. 

Array:  to  put  in  (sorry)  plight,  treat  (ill),  202, 
23,511,25.595,42. 

Arrear  v.  Aiear. 

Arret:  to  commit,  entrust,  assign,  281,  8,  307, 
7, 382,  7;  to  adjudge,  450.  21. 

As:  as  if.  159,  6,  220.  31. 223,  48;  as  then,  at 
that  time.  17.  113.  659.  36. 

Aslake:  to  assuage,  appease.  726,  44, 163,  36. 

Aspy:  to  espy.  403,  3. 

Assay:  proof,  test,  trial,  425,  60,  275.  34,  747, 
88.  142.  Cumberland,  235,  35,  247,  12;  attempt, 
endeavor.  617.  21;  hostile  attempt,  assault,  524. 
23. 193,  8,  285.  36;  approved  quality,  value.  154. 
13, 352, 18, 552.  37  —  to  put  to  proof,  try.  examine. 
192,  2,221.  34.527,  47.225.9;  to  experience. 301. 
40;  to  afflict,  36,  6;  to  assail.  253.  6. 328.  21;  to 
endeavor,  165,  8. 

Assleged:  besieged,  908,  16. 

Assize:  measurement,  125,  2. 

Assolle:  to  set  free,  deliver,  681.  269.  435.  13. 
261.  19.385.  32;  to  solve,  determine. 673.  38;  to 
acquit  oneself  of.  481,  36.  685,  635,  733.  80;  to 
remove,  put  away,  768.47.  761,  100,720, 11,  333, 
58.  457,  25. 

Assott  {pp.  assotted.  assott):  to  infatuate,  be- 
fool, 297.  8.  384.  22. 16.  26. 

Astart,  astertt  to  etart  up.  398.  29;  to  disturb. 
51,  187. 

Astolned:  confounded,  127,  9. 

Astond  V.  Astound. 

Astonled  v.  A  stony. 

Astonish:  to  stun,  473.  43. 568,  9.  268.  31;  to 
bewilder,  524.  27. 

Astonishment;  stupor.  386.  36;  loss  of  wits, 
frenzy,  270.  49;  consternation.  383.  12. 

Astony:  to  stun,  34,  227,  154.  16.  16;  to  con- 
found, ,515.  54. 

Astound,  astond:  stunned,  204.  36.  352.  17; 
confounded,  appalled.  156,  31, 193.  6.  469.  19. 

Aswage:    to  grow  less  violent,  159,  5. 

Attach:  to  seize.  385,  33.  310,  28,  507,  '^Q^ 
614.  4. 

Attaints  to  taint,  sully,  dim,  419.  5. 189,  34. 
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Attempt:   to  tempt.  576,  63. 

Attent:  attentioa,  305.  52,639. 37  »  attentive, 
638,  26. 

Attone,  at  one:  in  a  body,  together.  236, 42, 202, 
28.  388,  2,  76,  418;  at  once,  once  for  all.  496.  0, 
614.  48  —  agreement.  607,  843. 

Attoneniont:  concord,  550.  21. 

Attones,  attons:  at  once,  16,  53,331.  63. 

Attrupt:  furnitthed  with  trappings,  446,  30. 

Aumayld:  enamelled,  240,  27. 

Avale,  availe:  to  descend,  280,  10.  430.  46;  to 
subside,  droop,  147,  21,  338.  27,  11,  8;  to  lower, 
bring  down.  484,  19, 10,  73. 

Avaunt:  to  arlvance,  246,  6;  to  depart,  617,  21. 

Avenfi^:  vengeance,  348,  46,  427,  15. 

Aventer:  used  only  of  f«pcars:  to  level  or  set  in 
rest  (?),  455,  11;    to  thrust  (?),  320,  28.  434.  9. 

Avlsp,  avlze  v.  Advise. 

AvlzefuII:  observing,  457,  26. 

Avoud:  prf/.  of  avow,  q.  V. 

Avoure:  avowal,  602.  48. 

Avow:  to  vow.  260.  40.  341.  46.  350.  11,  613. 
34;  to  vow  to.  swear  by,  280.  7. 

A^TSP  V.  Advise. 

Awaitet  ambush.  360.  17.483,  14. 

Awamod:  warned.  401,  46. 

Awayes:  away,  85.  4^iO. 

Awhape:  to  dismay,  terrify.  01, 72. 461,  5, 571, 
32. 

Ilace  V.  Base. 

Ilancket  v.  Ilanket. 

Rand:  to  banish,  interdict,  340,  41. 

lianket:  .a  banquet,  306.  2, 360,  22. 

Base:  the  game  of  prisoner's  base,  548,  5;  one 
of  the  bases  or  *  homes,'  642, 8;  bid  b.,  to  challenge 
a  phiycr  to  I«>:ivc  his  base  or  *  home'  and  come  out 
into  the  field  for  a  race,  44,  5:  hence,  fig.,  to  chal- 
leiige.  orto  ]uirsue.404,  5  —low.  175,31,322.71, 
341.  oO;  lowly,  humble,  2  JO.  6.  00.  44,  4.  To  His 
Boukr.  143.  Hwkhurat,liiil,  25.601,  38. 

Basen:  extrnded.  staring,  08.  670. 

Basil:  to  flinch,  quail.  257,  37. 

Bate:  strife,  discord,  766,  8  —  (pref.):  bit, 
2.'>».  7. 

Battailous:  warlike.  171.  2.283.  22. 

Battellant:  engagfd  in  battle,  124,  8. 

Battill:  to  Kn*w  fat.  032,  38. 

Batton:  u  club.  62(i.  46. 

Bayos:  l^athrs.  185.  3. 

Bo.  bee:  been.  26,  237,  41,  146.  436.  21;  are, 
7">l.  1)0. 

Beados:  prnyors  ^with  or  without  the  use  of  the 
ro-arv).  140.  M).  207,  3,  208,  8;  a  rosary,  160. 13. 
Iv.  Bid.] 

Bearo,  bore;  a  r^tretcher.  a  bier.  506.  48.  317, 
'-{('■:  .1  fiiiierai  nioitument,  343,  11  ^  a  burden,  709, 
14;i. 

Boatli:  to  heat  green  wood  for  Btrughteninc 
nr  hnniiMiiii*;.  461,  7. 

BoauporoH;  ronipaninns,  330,  35. 

Brcf>ino:  to  go  to.  200, 16.350, 1;  happen,  882. 
22:  as  became,  as  was  fitting.  292. 28.301. 26. 30B, 
11. 

Bed:   bid.  205.  41.355.  39.  [v.  fifrther  BM.] 

ISo<lo(«  V.  Beaden, 

Bedlglit  (tri/in.  and  pp.}i  to  equip,  dna,  Mloni, 


600,  7. 900.  22. 371. 43.  227.  21;  to  order,  dispose. 
603.  10;  to  treat,  to  maltreat,  270.  50,  45,  89; 
III  b.,  disfigured,  marred,  232, 14, 271,  3. 

Bee  v«  Be. 

Beene,  bene,  bint  be.  237,  52, 288,  69;  are,  88, 
10. 298,  3.  5. 138,  Another,  etc 

BefeMi  befallen,  440,  50. 

Bcfornei  before  (of  place).  85. 160, 948. 27. 

Beglnnet  beginning.  844, 21. 

Behalvei  behalf ,  444.  27. 

Behappeni  to  happen,  /n'4,  62. 

Beheasti  behest,  e.  g.  167, 18. 

Behight  {prei.,  pp.  bchlght  or  behote,  beliott)t 
to  vow,  promise,  945,  1,  400,  6.  921.  38;  to  de- 
liver, entrust,  grant,  adjudge,  213.  50, 981, 9. 448. 
7.  763.  2;  to  command,  ordain.  307,  4.  308.  17. 
118.  241;  to  name,  pronounce,  deem.  53.  54,  378. 
47.  665.  35.  215.  64.  437,  31.  424.  44;  to  speak, 
address.  428.  23. 544.  20. 

BelacGoylet  fair  greeting,  457.  25. 

Belamourei  a  sweetheart,  266, 16. 

Belamyt  a  fair  friend,  278.  52. 

Beiayt   to  trim,  580.  5;    to  beleaguer.  790.  14. 

Belgardesi  amoroua  or  lovely  looka,  305.  52, 
750.  256. 

Bellve,  blllve,  byllve*  bllvet  in  lively  manner, 
quickly,  promptly,  eagerly.  49, 227.  175,  32,328. 
18.360,  16.948.  18. 

Belllbonei  belU  et  bonne,  a  fair  maid.  10.  02. 

Beknret  to  love.  11.  31. 

Belydei  counterfeited.  380, 7. 

Bendi  a  band,  aUet.  stripe.  975,  30.  948,  27;  a 
troop.  93.  32, 

Bene  t.  Beene. 

Benti  compliant.  41,  149. 

Bereavci  to  take  away,  as  by  force.  77,  489, 
67.  577, 645.  29, 538.  2. 533.  37. 984,  29. 159,  52. 

Beseekei  to  beseech.  440.  47, 601,  37. 

Beseem  provided,  564,  17;  equipiped,  arrayed, 
670. 11;  as  adjective  with  well,  gay,  rich.  etc..  well 
ordered,  well  arrayed,  comely,  aoeomplished.  gay 
to  look  upon.  etc..  88.  651,  73,  180, 331,  45,  994. 
6.565.28.798.27. 

Besitt  to  befit,  become.  979, 10. 498.  19. 

Bespeak t  to  utter.  19.  97;  to  speak,  say.  340. 
42.283.27;  to  address.  931.  8. 

Besprent,  beeprinti  besprinkled,  54,  135,  49, 
111. 

Bested, bestadt  beset.  861. 22,487, 25;  with  III. 
sorely,  strangely,  etc..  brought  to  evil  plight,  in 
sorry,  strange  plight,  sorely  put  to  it,  etc.,  616, 18, 
934,  30. 937.  52. 409.  54, 148,  24, 501,  33. 

Besteddeds  assisted.  418. 8. 

Bet  ▼•  Bett. 

Betakei  to  commit,  deliver,  deliver  to.  876,  25, 
368.  28. 997.  25. 654,  51;  to  betake  onaaelf.  take 
(to),  175.  28, 905.  44;  to  take.  81. 69. 

Be^eemet  to  grant,  989. 19. 

BetU,  betMei  betkicd.  happsned,  800. 18. 498, 
4  984  26  fl08  3 

Betlffht  (pp.'  Ml8ht)i  to  betide,  41.  78,  50. 
174. 

Bettt  beat,  beaten,  821, 63. 949. 22, 179. 6. 188. 
28  —  better.  84.  230. 44.  16. 

Bewrayt  to  betray,  reveal,  tell.  168.  S9, 175. 80. 
887.  21. 841.  org.,  518.  25.  88.  176;  to  disoover, 
478.28. 
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Bickerment:  altt-rcation.  531.  6. 

Bid.  bed:  < always  with  beads,  howres.  etc.).  to 
prav.  ro  i-^norr.i  htea.  149.  30.  207.  3,  613,  35. 

BiliTe  V.  Bellve. 

Bin  V.  Beene. 

Bit:  bire.  .SM.  49.  80.  S3. 117.  62. 

Blaine:  to  bring:  repnsach  upon,  to  dl^cnce, 
283.  16.  588.  11.  487.  41  —  blemidh.  hann.  MS. 
22.388.  1.336.9.  155.  IS. 

Bland:  to  cajole.  749.  171. 

Blaie:  to  depict  heraklically.  517.  14;  to  de- 
pict. 5.  ^7. 

Blend  pp.Ment^:  tobUnd.daze.353.7.333.80. 
438.  .w^.  83.  311  —  to  disturb,  dim.  stain,  pollute. 
739. 62. 388.  1 .  393.  33. 358. 5.  537.  13.  107. 1330. 

Blesse:  bliss.  307.  anj.,  4*1.  23  —  to  protect. 
preserve.  155.  IS.  186. 12.303. 2S.  310.  30.  455. 13 

—  to  bramiiah.  173.  6. 195.  22. 
Blln:  to  cease  from.  361.  22. 

BUsi:  Y>\f9?e^i.  466.  46.  33.  174  —  brandiahed. 
639.  13.   :v.  Blesse.] 

BUve  T.  Belive. 

Bloncket:  jcray.  gray-blue,  light  blue.  33.  5. 

Biont  V.  Blunu 

Bkmsme:  bicnsaom.  563.  4  •»  to  blossom.  630. 
20.  669.  S. 

Bodrass:  forays.  691.  315.   [v.  Bordragings.] 

Bonibell:  .sair.e  a^  bellibcne.  q.  t..  37.  62. 

Bonila»e:   a  bocr.y  las?.  37.  77.  689.  172. 

Boone:  a  prayer.  377,  34. 

Boord  V.  Bord. 

Boot:  pnjbt.  406.  19;    booty.  556.  10.  673.  3ft. 

Bord.  boord:  to  accr»t.  aiidres?.  339.  5. 355.  24. 
315.  16;  to  b.  .nier  on.  5kirt.  495. 43  —  jesting.  443. 
13:  a  rtars.  nr.3l4.  19. 

BordrzfElngs:  f«  rays.3(M.  63.    [v.  Bodrass.] 

Borrell:  of  the  laity,  unlearned.  33.  95. 

Borrowe.  bonme:  a  pledge,  surety.  34.  131, 35. 
lot).  40.  i»6:   borrowing.  101.  S.i2. 

Boushtcs:  roils.  146.  15.317.  11.83.  255. 

Bounce,  botrnse:  to  beat,  knock.  407.  27.  510. 
21. 

Bountiest:  most  virtuous.  350.  8. 

Bountjhed:  virtue,  gccdness,  worth.  313.  1, 
366.  :{.  331.  41;  generosity.  348.  47;  excellcnee, 
396.  2. 

Bon-nd:  tn  po.  lead.  316.  67. 

Bowre:  to  kd^e.  dwell.  643.  6, 583.  4. 

Bowrs:  musclei*.  198.  41. 

Boystrous:  massive.  193. 10. 

Brafir-  -ly:  ostentatious,  -ly.  finely,  12,  71.  16, 
14. 

Brame:  longing.  341.  52. 

Brast:  bcrM.  193.  4.  303.  21. 

Brave:  fine,  handsome,  splendid.  180.  32.  303. 
19.  313.  42.  335.  83.  748.  122:  admirable,  excel- 
lent. 313.  3.  346.  4.  319.  24.  603.  41 1. 115.  Utter; 
finely.  165.  S  —  to  brag,  swagger.  M6. 32.  Ill,  14 

—  -ly:    finely,  gallantly.  349.  27.  365.  13. 
Bra^'ned:  brawny.  108.  41. 

Bray:  a  harsh  cr>'.  475.  62  -*  to  cry  out.  or 
sound,  harshly  or  shriUj-,  147.  17. 161.  23. 179.  7. 
411 .  6. 

Breare  v.  Brere. 

Breme.  breemi  f:erre.  bitter.  13.  43.674.  40. 

Bren  <pret.,  VP-  bmit>i  to  bum,  346,  34.  439, 
45.300.  10.330.28. 


Brere:  a  briar.  13.  115. 211.  35. 

Brickie:  brittle,  fracile.  487.  30.  66,  409. 

Brize:  a  gadfly.  123.  2, 586.  24. 

Brocas«:  panderine.  5.  13. 101.  Sol. 

Brandiraii:  a  sword.  445.  32, 638.  10. 

BmsU  to  bum.  22,  261. 344. 19. 332.  48, 44^ 
41. 

Bryzev.Mxe. 

BiieKle:  bcad-work.  12.  66. 

Boffe:  a  blow.  154.  17. 219. 24. 

Bu^  a  bugbear.  218.  20. 316,  25. 

Bngle:  wild  ox,  192.  3. 

Burdenous:   heavy .  grieroai,  579. 19. 2ft.  1321 

Busketa:  bushes.  33.  10. 

Bat:  unless.  337.  17.388.  50. 

But  If:  un:e9B.333. 53.383. 17.463.23.41. 143; 
if  only.  37.  112. 

Bnxome:  j-iekiini^.  compliant .  mlaniaiTe.  221, 
37.  351.  32. 337.  23.  41.  149. 96.  626. 

Byandliy:  immediately,  forthwith,  192, 2. 264. 
5.500.25.101.  1108. 

ByUve  t.  Bellre. 

Bynempt:  uttered  (a  tow).  239.  60;  promind, 
48.46:  named.  34,  214. 

Caemle:  axure.  81.  163. 

Caltive  t.  Caytlve. 

Camb,  camns:  a  light,  \ooat  robe  or  tonic  (Fr. 
cKemiM),  538.  2.  340.  26. 

C^ui:  know,  knows.  13. 77. 16. 56;  cotild.  knew. 
knew  how.  613.  36.  543.  5.  [t.  Con.]  ~~  ^aux.^ 
did.  156.  29.  170.  46.  315.  15.  568.  10;  do.  docs. 
39.  26.  173.  17. 

Cancred:  cankoed.  maligaant.  605. 680.220.  L 

Cantloii:  a  song.  46,  13. 

Capltalne:  captain.  390.  15.  647.  3. 

Captivaimces   captivity,  379,  45.  538.  17. 

CapucckK   a  hood.  412.  10. 

Care:  grief,  distress.  467.  5.  496.  12.  598.  24; 
take  c.  feel  grief,  be  afflicted.  342.  5. 9. 9. 

CarefuU:  sorrowfu!.  afflicted.  201.  15.  179.  6: 
careworn,  anxious.  140.  HntSan.  270.  47;  r*T**f"l. 
190.  30.  54.  133 ly:  woefully.  382.  4. 

Cirlc;  used  lathM*  misceUaneoasiy  for  a  man  of 
uncLivalrous.  nide.  villainous  or  mean  catore  and 
manners.  600.  31. 381.  arg^  453. 44. 276.  43. 206. 
54  388  3. 

Cast:'  to  deliberate.  680. 115. 41.  114:  to  plan. 
337. 4S.  157. 38:  to  resolve.  173. 12.  201. 15.  S75. 
15.501.12;  to  arrange.  185. 1;  (rr;tcr.)  to 
13.  125.  189  ^  a  bout.  400.  35;  occawi 
51. 

dusen:  to  give  reasons.  291.  26.       

Caytlve:  captive.  177.  45.  196.  32.  200.  11; 
mean,  ignoble.  250.  35.  389.  13.  375.  16.  399.  17 
^  a  menial,  wretch,  villain.  220. 1.  251.  16, 285. 
37.  586.  19. 

Cesse:  to  cease.  476.  2. 

Chaire  v.  Cbajrre. 

Chamirian.  champloB:  level  open  ccwmtoy.  a 
plain.  510.  15.  606.  26.  114.  31. 

Charet:  a  chariot.  174.  20.  438.  38. 

Charme:  to  tune.  play.  46. 118. 687. 5, 508, 12 
^  a  song.  74.  244.  700.  46. 

Chanfe.  chatiir:  to  beat.  162. 33;  to  cbafe,  ndic 
vex.  fume.  188.  21.  218.  15.  514,  46  — 
503.21. 
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Chayre:  .1  cl.Hridt,  car,  1G«.  17,  169,  37,  1^0,  4 
^  chary,  .'ttW,  ol. 

tMierry:    to  chtcr,  «I4.  22. 

<!li('vNaunce:  enterprise,  achievement,  289,  8, 
379.  4.>.  -lOG.  21;    11  hurKaiu,  24.  92. 

Chleio;    a  hra*!,  r>0,  IK'). 

Clilldo:  a  youth  i)f  Kt':itli'!>irth.  not  yet  knighted, 
594.  M:  a  k[iii;iit  id  tlio  {iri.ne  of  manhood.  473, 
44.  iHiH,  S\  u  •  laire  young  man,'  281,  7.  [Cf.  In- 
fant] 

Chose:    to  cho(»se,  64.  371.  563,  12. 

Chusd:    <h.)>'M.,  240,  5. 

Chyld  V.  ChMde. 

I'lad:    to  doth«-.  603.  4. 

C'laiiie:  a  .-h<»ut,  183,  11  —to  declare,  591,  14, 
4.S(i.  31). 

rhirke>*  v.  Cierkes. 

Cleeped,  rlep^'J:  called,  named,  246,  8,  293, 
r>S.  612.  s.  68S.  113. 

Clerki**;:  inon  of  harninj?,  .scholars.  561.  1, 67G. 
o.'».  75.  3.3"». 

<ilft:   a  clilT.  195,  22,  351.  7;   a  cleft.  479.  27. 

t'llnk:    a  laf.'h  (V),  26.  Lol. 

CMIp:    to  cia.-|».  eiiihraci',  768.  45.  38:»,  10. 

rUiso,  -ly:  >tcret ,  -ly,  263, 34.  292.  3j,  333,  57. 
33S.  2S. 

rioiited:   cliittr-i,  49.  {>9  —  Imnd.iRwl,  16.  50. 

Cloyd:  'a  ti-rm  iim>.1  anomc  farri^TH  wheu  a 
liMr-f  i-  ijrickcl  hy  a  iirul'  ttJanrch),  372,  48. 

Couiinon,  I'oiuinen:  to  commune,  293,  41, 555, 
4. 

r  iiiiiininc:    r>iniiiion.  36<S,  5. 

Compile  V.  C;mip\lo. 

C  Miiploiiieiit:  •■  *riipl«'tion,  completeness,  91, 
.'i.i-*  lUm.  'i.'r,  a  cr.i.vni:!:?  wirk.  722.  24;  profi- 
f  i.T.cy.  !«).  ti'.JJ:  an  cmlM-llisliTnent,  78,  542.  696. 
7iM;    a;i  a'-('iiinj»Ii-lirti»Mit.  611.  23. 

Coiiiplexlon:  pliy-i'vil  con-'titution,  or  tpm- 
p-r  i!in'r:r.  :{(J7.  S.  :t71.  .W.  -KKJ.  59:  il»lur.)  colors 
(..:  th."  r  .•iipl-\i..ij^.  218.  22.  747.  1)7. 

Coniplot:    a  i-'Ihmih'.  551.  25.  92.  178. 

Comport. iiince:    lu-luivinr.  234,  29. 

Comp>le:  ti.  (••,mi>i ■-•<•.  inditi*.  ,'>,'»8.  25,  467,  4, 
76.  1)2.  i'>  hi'ip  110.  .336.  12.366,  1;  to  construct, 
ir  ii'io.  113.  2.").  313.  10,  :J77,  30;  to  constitute, 
732.  M>;    1.,  ^,.tfli..  -178.  17. 

Con.  kirn;  t..  kii  v.  41.  90.  687,  74,  690.  294. 
511.  .{.">;  t.»  kri-.w  h'lw,  lio  able,  49,  52  [v.  Can, 
Coulh.;  — I.,  la.-..,  12.  92.   12.  21.'). 

Concidpt,  conti'lt:  :i  roncfpti'Mi,  ide.i.  device, 
fari'V.  UMi.  ."..  '.•!.  13H.  L'l).-,.  100.  ^27:  undeivtand- 
ii.-.  i  .ia'i-.at:..ii.  j-.i  U:.i«Mt.  81>,  Lrfftr,  i)fHi,  iMter, 

Conctdptftill:    rlever.  qnir-k,  fI57,  10. 

Content:  !  :ir':ii>:iy,  concord,  411,  5.  82,  325, 
73»;.  ^  :,  71«».  l'.»s. 

Coi:ci'n*iMl:   '.ar:nnr«.izn<I.  426.  2. 

Conci'ew:   t>i  iM-ciiini>  matted.  466,  40. 

Cond  \.  Con. 

(T.tndllfoii:  liuriliiv.  temper  (irencmllyin  p/ur.), 
Jt»5.  :'.^.  ITO.  21.  :jss.  4.;{08.  11. 167,  18. 

CNtnfounil  '/'/'.  :  toofunndtvi.  30.  03. 

Connrt'irate  i /'/'•:  '-omTeKuted,  663. 19. 

Conne  v.  Con. 

(■on(|iieresM':   n  \«-onmn  conqueror.  546,  30. 

ConM-nt  V.  C<ineoiit. 

Cfin'^ort:  n  cutupany.  fcUownhip,  274.  22;  ae- 
K>>ri,  221,  4;  the  muaical  accord  of  iDfltriUMnU 


or  voiced,  a  concert,  292,  35,  262,  31,  331,  40, 
71,28. 

Constraine:  to  reduce  to  straits,  distresf,  530f 
15,  293.  36,  91,  56;  to  strive,  402,  49. 

Constraint:  distress,  afilictiou,  152,  53,  231,  0. 
393.  40,  466.  45. 

Contecke:   strife,  discord,  334,  64.  25,  163. 

Contempt  (/>?•):   contcnmetl,  49,  4S. 

Contract  ipp.)i  contracte<l.  393.  42. 

Contrairc:  opiajkhI,  677,  2  —  the  contrary,  98. 
494  —  to  withstand,  661,  7. 

Controvorset  a  controversy,  447,  2. 

Convay:  to  carry  off,  to  steal,  155,  24.  240,  11, 
292.  32.  460.  47.  475,  61. 

Conveyanc-^:  theft.  101.  856. 

OoraRe.  coumKCt  lutirt.  hpirit.  nBture.  mind, 
178. 1. 360. 15.  336. 10. 327. 11. 252. 46. 318. 40. 
317,  29;  lustiness,  157,  35;  appetite,  322.  08; 
anfi:er.  399,  30. 

Corbet  crooked,  12,  56  ^  a  corbel.  482,  6. 

Corrupt  (pp.)i  corrupted,  748, 158. 

Coste:    side.  94.  294. 

Ci>tt:    a  little  boat,  265,  0. 

CountereaKt:  a  counterplot,  598.  16. 

Counterchaung;et  repayment  in  kind.  390,  IS. 

Countcrfosai.ncri  counterfeiting,  in. posture. 
199,  49,  382.  8;   mimicry.  73.  197. 

Countorfet.  dotted. -feet:  counterfeited,  coun- 
terfeit. 477.  11.  277,  45.  42.  200. 

C<iuntcrpelK€i   to  count erbaUi nee.  514,  46. 

Coimtervaylr:   comixinsation,  768.  47. 

CouniRC'  V.  C4)m(cr* 

Coure:  to  cherisli,  brood  on  (as  a  hen  her  egga 
or  chickens).  126.  8.  281,  9. 

Coiirtid*4e,  courtcslyi  courteous,  courteously, 
375.  1.5.  405.  13. 

Couth:  knew  how  to,  could.  9.  10.  13.  190.  29, 
41.  279.  5S  (v.  Con.  Can];  (avx.)  did.  33.  138.  (v. 
Can.] 

Coverture:  shelter.  32.  26;   deceit.  99.  683. 

Covetlse :  covetousncss,  40,  82,  168.  29,  272, 
12. 

Cowanlree:  mwanlice,  102.  0^6. 

C(»\vheard,  cowherdi  a  ct»wuni.  cowardly,  587, 
28.  56.3.  1.5. 

C«iwherdlse,  cowardlzei  cowardice,  646,  37, 
442,  II. 

Cniir:  the  neck,  40.  45.  12.  82. 

Crake:  to  utter  nrrocantly,  517,  16;  to  brag, 
675,  50  —  a  braR.  307,  10. 

Cmnrkt  vnin(;loriousIy,  40,  46. 

Crankfi:  windings.  675,  52. 

Craples:  grr.pplcs,  claws.  553.  40. 

Cnisod:  wiak.  infirm.  391.  26. 

Cratcht  the  manger  (at  Bethlehem),  753, 
226. 

Creni08ln«  cremalpt  rrinreon,  19.  59, 13,  130. 

Crewei  a  pot,  14.  200. 

Crlmei  an  accusation,  matter  of  accusation,  13, 
162.  451,  31,  470.  25;  reproach,  blame,  293,  40^ 
180.  13. 

Oroupci    crupper,  352,  16. 

Cruddlci  to  curdle,  conceal,  19,  46,  11,  mg4 
906   62 

Cniddyi  dotted,  17A,  20. 848,  47. 

Cradle  T.  Cniddle. 

Cnimcnallt  a  pune,  41, 110. 
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Culver:    a  dove,  378.  39,  734,  88. 
Curat,  curats,  curlets:  a  cuirass,  GOO,  8,  552, 
34.  530,  20. 
Custom:  to  be  wont,  500,  7. 

Dalnt:   dainty,  207,  2,  318,  42,  325.  Prol.,  2. 

Damnify:   to  injure,  hurt,  223,  62,  260,  43. 

Darrayne:  to  order,  manage,  476,  4 ;  d.  battle, 
d.  war.  to  maintain  battle,  wage  war,  to  fight,  169, 
40.  242.  26,  328.  20.  444.  26. 

Darre:  to  dare,  527,  44,  325,  Prol,  2. 

Date:  duration.  372.  45;  term  of  life,  205,  45, 
283,  24.  415,  35;  the  limit  or  end  of  life,  death, 
236,  44;    decree,  doom,  405.  38. 

Daunt:  to  discomfit,  overthrow,  vanquish,  17, 
114.  2S5,  34,  336,  16;  to  daze,  stun,  147,  18, 154, 
15,  105.  21. 

Dayps-man:   an  umpire,  284,  28. 

Daynt  v.  Daint. 

Dead:  to  die.  die  away,  500,  20;  to  kill,  para- 
lyze. 623.  25.  652,  33. 

Dcare:  loving.  162,  27,  417,  1;  heartfelt,  ear- 
nest, 353.  22.  124.  12;  earnestly,  240.  8,  244,  39, 
326,  5  — eriovous.  sore.  310,  34,  731,71;  griev- 
ously, 263.  38.  353.  24  —  injury,  101,  48. 

Dearely:  earnestly,  353,  21;  grievously,  sorely, 
66.  504. 

Dearnly,  dcamelie  v.  Dernly. 

Debate:  contention,  417,  1;  fighting,  a  combat, 
272,  12.  287.  54  —to  fight,  contend.  231,  6,390. 
14,  607.  30. 

DebatefuU:    contentious,  268.  35. 

Debatement:   contention.  269.  39. 

Decay:  dostruction,  ruin. death.  158.  41, 185,48, 
247.  15.  287.  51;  iplur.)  ruins,  115,  Envoy. 

Dece»ise:    decease.  5(>3.  11. 

Decrew:    to  decrease,  456,  18. 

Deeme  (prtt.  dempf):  to  judpe.  sit  in  judgment 
on,  38.  137.  419.  12,  434,  4.  448,  6;  to  decide,  de- 
termine. 38.  131.  278.  55.  498.  11;  to  adjudge, 
award.  498.  9.  428.  17;  to  estimate,  appraise,  260, 
12.  505.  8,  744,  168. 

Deene:    din,  142,  Jlvnudon. 

Deface:   to  lay  wa.ste.  destroy.  76,  399.  254,  14, 

415.  32;  to  viol.ite  Cn  law).  284,  31;  to  disgrace, 
put  to  shame,  141,  Howard,  1«2.  29,  174.  24;  to 
defame,  disparage.  441,  4,  121,  11;  to  abash,  283, 
25:  to  poiip-c.  255.  2.'). 

Defairted:    defeated.  31.  66. 

Defame:  di>grace,  infamy,  262,  26,  029,  27, 
507.  28,  610.  15. 

Defaste  v.  Deface. 

Defe.isaunce;   defeat.  225.  12. 

Defeature:   defeat,  undoing.  456.  17. 

Defend:  to  fend  off,  repel.  321,  63,  438,  32, 550, 
19.  80.  523. 

Deflfly:    deftly,  daintily.  20.  111. 

Detlore:    td  deflo-wor.  desecrate,  747,  39. 

Defornie:    misshapen,  uply.  226.  20.  316,  24. 

Defoiild,  defowled:   dcHled.  212,  42.  363.  38. 

Deirendered,  -ing:  degenerated,  -ing,  502,  2, 
751,  94. 

Delay:  to  soften,  smooth,  140.  Hattrm  ;  to  al- 
lay. niiH-at''.  (piench.  467,   1,   269.  40    292,  30, 

416.  42.  20.  7:    to  got  rid  of.  2.=>7,  35. 
Dellces:    d.-lijrhts.  262.  28,  482,  6. 
Deliver:    uiinble,  17,  76. 


Delve:  a  cavern,  342.  7,  421,  20;  a  dell,  ra- 
vine, 271,  org.,  280,  4. 

Demeane,  deina>£c:  to  treat,  685,  681.  625, 
39  —  demeanor,  behavior,  293,  40,  283,  23. 535, 
51;   treatment,  616,  18. 

Demerite:   to  deserve.  712.  130. 

Demlsse:   humble.  752,  136. 

Dempt  V.  Deeme. 

Denay:  to  deny,  disown,  404,  11;  to  refuae, 
380,  57,  649,  15. 

Dent:   a  stroke,  399,  32.  456,  15.    [v.  Dfni] 

Depaint,  depeinct:  to  depict,  260, 11.  404,  7; 
to  indicate,  19,  69. 

Depart:  to  separate,  590, 4, 298, 14;  to  rcmoTe, 
do  away  with,  351,  6  —departure.  376,  20. 

Depasture:   to  devour,  322,  73. 

Depeinct  t.  Depaint. 

Deprive:  to  take  away,  729,  63. 

Dcrdoing:  doing  daring  deeds,  872,  10.  [Cf. 
Dcrrlng  doe.] 

Demfull:   dismal,  706,  90. 

Dernly,  dearnly:  dismally,  grievously.  235,  35, 
327.  14,  415,  34,  681,  196. 

Derring  doe:  daring  deeds,  daring,  intr^iditr. 
45,  65,  53,  43,  257,  42. 

Derrlnp  dooer8:  doers  of  daring  deeds.  431.  3S. 

Dcscrive:   to  describe.  667,  21. 

Desine:  to  denote,  express,  438.  37,  642.  8. 
731,  74;    to  point,  aim,  464,  30. 

Despiteous,  dispitous:  malicious,  pitiless,  279. 
62.  154.  15,  385.  28;  piteous.  648.  8  ^  -ly.  piti- 
lessly, 267,  29. 

Desse:  a  desk,  488.  50. 

Dcssifpiment:  urdertaking,  307.  10. 

Desyndev.  Desine. 

Detaine:  detention,  638.  15. 

Devise:  to  depict.  235,  31;  to  resolv?,  267,  30; 
to  conjecture,  guess.  294,  42. 330.  33.  398.  21;  to 
think,  deliberate,  226,  18.  621,  6,  607,  34;  to  de- 
scribe,  recount,  to  tell  (of).  25.  174,  137.  126.  33t 
42.  467.  3,  226,  14,  296.  59;  to  diacourw.  con- 
verse, 266,  21. 

Devoyr:   duty,  42.  227. 

De\Tse  v.  Devise. 

Dewfull:  due,  fitting.  666,  35.  496,  44. 

Di^bt  {pret.,  pp.,  dight):  to  deal  witb,  treat.  39. 
7.  505.  14;  to  dispose.  338,  30;  to  compose  (po- 
etry), 19,  29;  to  frame.  29,  45;  to  do.  610.  18;  to 
set  in  order,  arrange.  166, 14;  to  dress,  array,  deck. 
656,  15.  308,  17,  233,  18.  166.  6;  to  put  on  (ar- 
mor, etc.),  186,  8,  595,  39;  'fowly  d.,'  to  defile. 
199,  48,  259.  4;  to  prepare,  make  ready.  280.  6, 
276.  42,  201.  13.  93.  233;  to  betake  (oneself  to). 
to  direct  (oneself  towards),  420,  16,  627,  43;  to 
proffer,  306,  2;  to  raise,  194,  18. 

Dilate:    to  spread  out.  320.  53. 

Dint:  a  stroke.  147,  18.  191.  47.  285.  38.  49. 
104.    [Cf.  Dent]  —to  wound.  646.  31. 

Dlrke:  dark,  darkly,  39,  6,  41, 102  —  to  darken, 
obscure.  13,  134. 

Disadvaunce,  disavaunce:  to  draw  back,  441, 
7,  4.34,  8;    to  stop  short  in,  retreat  from,  406.  2-L 

Dlsaventure,  dissaventure:  misfortune,  205, 
45.  315.  19;   at  d..  at  random,  blindly,  367,  53.' 

Dlsaventurous,dlsaventeroiiB,d1sadTertiriiK 
unfortunate,  unhappy,  191.  48,  aoo,  11.  627. 47. 
91,  100. 
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Dlscidod:   cut  in  two,  422,  27. 

Discipled:    trained,  417,  1. 

Dlscolourd:  many-colored,  168,  31.  398,  21, 
407,  2S,  409,  47.  736,  51. 

Discounsel:   to  dissuade,  317,  34,  327,  11. 

Discoure,  discure:  to  discover,  fiiid  out,  337, 
20;   to  reveal.  294,  42,  348,  50. 

Dlscourtelso:    discourteous,  333,  55. 

Dlscurc  V.  Discoure. 

Dlseusti    i^haken  off.  332.  48. 

Disease:  uneasiness,  discomfort,  distress,  539, 
20,  614.  40.  361.  19.  423,  38  —  to  disturb,  incom- 
mode, distress.  33.  124,  240,  12,  242.  24,  221,  38, 
600.  32. 

DIsentraylc:  to  beat  out,  draw  forth,  657,  19, 
456,  10,  4,37,28. 

Dlshablc:   to  disparage.  261.  21. 

Disherit:   to  disinherit.  6.  117. 

Dlslcall:   disloyal,  259.  5. 

Dislikefull:    distasteful.  481,  40. 

Disioignd:   reinc^te.  485,  24. 

Dismay:  assault  (?).  734.  87;  disaster,  over- 
throw, 440,  oO.  514.50.  729,  63  —to  stagger, dis- 
comfit, overthrow,  defeat  (in  fight),  259.  7,  509, 
8,  5,30,  19.  .353.  25.  418,  2,  642.  13;  to  overpower, 
vanquish,  251,  42,  361,  43.  449,  13;  {reflex.)  to  be 
distressed,  42.3,  40;  disniayd,  dejected,  afflicted, 
293,  37, 369, 28, 423.  37  —  mismade.  deformed  (?), 
307.  11. 

Dlspaco:  (intrana.  and  reflex.)  to  roam  about, 
83.  20").  119.  250. 

Dlspalnted:   i>aintcd  diversely.  295,  50. 

DisparaK<':  "n  unequal  match,  474,  60  —  todi»- 
couraKC,  296,  2. 

DlsparaReniont:  an  unequal  match,  inequality 
in  marriaKo,  .383,  12.  462.  16.  646.  37. 

DIsponre:  exiH»ndi(uro,  liberality,  292.  29,  318, 
42.  573.  45  —  to  make  amends  (for),  162.  30. 

Dispiteous  V.  Despltc<iu.s, 

DUple:   to  discipline.  210.  27. 

DKpleasaiinro:   di.-i)leasure.  300.  28. 

DUpost:    rrjrulate<l,  283.  26. 

DUthnmIzo:    Xo  dethrone.  302.  44. 

Distort:   distorted.  422,  28.  581.  36. 

Dlstraicto:    torn  asunder.  .31,  50. 

Distralno:  to  distress.  190.38;  to  rend,  324,82. 

DUtrauuhted:   distracted,  754,  14. 

Dlstroubled:    greatly  troubled,  351,  12 

DIte  V.  Dltrlit. 

DItt:    a  ditty.  203,  13. 

Do.  doe,  do<M>,  doen.  done,  donne,  doon:  (a)  to 
p.t:  do  on.  do  off.  103.  1002.  596.  48;  do  away, 
ir,r  :iO.  339.  :v.\,  urtH,  4.S.  651,  29;  (6)  to  make. 
r.m-'o  to:  do  hliii  rew.  do  him  fall,  etc..  234.  25, 
279.  01.  217.  12:  do  to  die.  done  be  dead,  etc., 
90.  10.  1H7.  14.  197,  30.  198.  45,  206,  54,  525. 
l.".»;  to  cause,  or  procure.  ,365,  50;    (c)  to  act,  383, 

Dolour:    physical  pain,  364,  41,  377.  35. 

Dome  V.  DcMime. 

D(mo,  don  no,  dooe,  doon  v«  Do. 

D<H>le:  ]>nm,  crief.  lamentation,  405,  17,  897, 
17.  1(J7,  3  —  -full:  <loleful.  268,  34. 

D<M)mo,  dome:  judgment,  opinion,  139,  Hoby^ 
nnll,  1.39.  //.  n.,  141,  Gray,  484.  21  —  to  give 
judKm«»nt.  5(52.  4. 

Doubt,  dout:  to  hesitate,  374,  11.  434.  48,  37, 


42;  to  be  afraid,  fear,  387,  47,  48;  to  fear  for,  432. 
46  —  hesitation  (to  act),  34,  232;  apprehension, 
fear,  419,  8,  416.  37,  403,  59.  360.  12,  569,  18; 
danger,  573.  47;  make  d.,  to  hesitate,  343, 14;  he 
out  of  d.,  to  be  convinced,  51,  22. 

Douccperet  (i.  e.  one  of  the  twelve  peers  of 
Charlemagne)  a  champion,  399,  31. 

Doure:  a  dower,  522,  8. 

Dout  v.  Doubt. 

Drad:  dreaded,  dread,  413. 18. 571, 32;  feared 
for,  38,  50. 

Drapets:  cloths,  291,  27. 

Dreare,  drere:  gloom,  sadness,  sorrow,  198, 40, 
566,  35,  596,  46,  597,  4;  horribleneas  (?).  472, 42. 

Drearlng:  sorrowing,  680,  189. 

Drearyhead,  dreiihedd,  dr>'rlh^d:  sorrow, 
horror,  dismalness,  327,  16.  333.  62,  338.  30. 
121.  347. 

Dreed:   dread,  238,  52. 

Dreerlment  v.  Dreiiment. 

Drenched,  drent:  submerged.  221, 34,  279, 61; 
drowned,  495,  38,  48,  37. 

Drere,  drerlhedd  v.  Dreare,  drearyhead. 

Drerlment:  gloom,  193,  9,  271,  1;  torpor  (?). 
267.  27;  anguish,  48,  36,  220.  32,  232.  15;  hor- 
ror,  terror,  158,  44,  256,  31.  464.  29. 

Drevill:  a  sloven,  426,  3. 

Drive,  drlv*d:  drove,  struck,  pushed,  204,  38, 
355,  37,  378,  40,  568.  5.  639,  32;  driven.  667. 
50;   hastened,  238,  55. 

Drousyhed:  drowsiness.  153,  7. 

Droyle:  to  drudge,  92,  157. 

Dnrrlhed  v.  Drearyhead. 

Duef  ull  V.  DewfuU. 

Dumpish:  heavy,  spiritless,  718,  4,  426,  5. 

DurefuU:    enduring,  durable,  487,  39,  718,  6. 

Eacht  each  other,  414,  24;  e.  other,  e.  others, 
each  the  other,  each  the  other's,  172,  6,  219,  21, 
154.  17,  166.  14. 

Eame,  erne:  to  yearn,  145.  3, 201, 18, 252, 46, 
398,  21. 

Earst,  erst:  first,  33,  164.  250.  33;  previously, 
formerly,  a  while  before  or  ago,  183.  40.  184.  42, 
194,  18,  230,  2,  250,  32— at  earst,  at  first.  234. 
29;  at  length,  already,  254, 14, 502.  2, 39,  6,  54. 
105;  instantly,  suddenly,  257,  39,  270,  49. 

Eath,  ethe:  eaKy.  40.  17,  33,  90,  251,  40,  253. 
11*   ready  apt  459  40. 

Edify:  to  build,  67, 551, 149, 34, 328, 20;  settle 
(a  country),  327,  14. 

Ecke,  eke:  to  increase,  40, 30, 177, 42, 330, 35, 
581.  35. 

Efflerce:  to  make  fierce,  407. 27.  [Cf.  Enflerce.] 

Efforce:  to  force,  force  open,  carry  by  force, 
275,  30, 389, 9;  to  violate.  170, 4;  to  constrain, 
compel,  318. 43. 416, 43;  to  intensify,  emphasise, 
336,  15.  561,  47— efTorced:  strained,  280,  4. 

Effray:   to  frighten,  scare,  147,  16. 

Eft:  again,  43(8.  21;  now  .  .  .  eft,  now  .  .  . 
then,  286, 41;  (as  frequent  connective  in  narra- 
tion) then,  forthwith.  202.  25,  248.  21.  811.  36. 
400. 45, 500, 21. 519, 27;  moreover,  likewise,  634, 
1,  665.  80,  48.  191;  afterwards,  254, 18. 

Eftsoone,eft800iicst  soon  tfter,  presently,  forth- 
with. 233.  17, 137, 167, 158,  3. 810,  24, 810,  4. 
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Enwallowed  {pp.')t  rolled  or  tumbletl  (in),  354, 
31,  rtiWK  U. 

Equalize:  to  be  equal  to,  to  rival,  113,  26, 394, 
44. 

Erne  v.  Earne, 

Erst  V.  Earst. 

EsUiyne:  (njlex.)  to  keep  aloof  (from),  1G7,  20. 

Essoyne:    e\fnso.  167,  20. 

Eiiph:    yew,  1 1«.  9. 

EuKhen:   y.wcii,  cf  yew.  99,  747,  218.  19. 

Every:  any,  037.  23;  every  one,  2«2,  32,  263, 
3<. 

Ewftps:    eft-',  newts,  564.  23. 

Ewjrhen  v.  EiiKlion. 

Expert:    to  t.'Xix'rience.  .W,  186. 

Extent  ipv'i  cxtonderl,  279,  01. 

Evtinet  (/^/m:  cut  otT.  killed,  408,  37. 

Exilrpe:    to  root  <Mit.  aiO.  25. 

Extort  (/);>.):  extortinl.  .lOS.  '»,  519.  30. 

Extreate:   extraction.  .Wl,  1. 

Exul:    a:i  exile.  698,  891. 

Eyas:  lof  ha^vk^)  newly  Hedged,  221,  34,  750, 
24. 

Eyen,  eyne,  elne:  eye*.  138,  Another^  165, 
204. 

EyKht:  eighth.  46.  12. 

Fact:  a  ilecl.  especially  an  evil  deed,  169,  34, 
201.  :i7,  3.sr>.  :i2.  ;J93,  :w. 

Fade,  viide:  to  decay,  fall  off,  etc..  727,  51, 112, 
20  I 6m),  513,  40  Kbia),  185,  4;  to  attenuate,  391, 
20. 

Falne.  fayne:  triad.  12.  07.  180,  12;  caRer, 
45S.  :ri:  w..ll-di>pose<l.  .'>H9,  40  —  gladly,  470, 
27;  e.iircriy.  li.-irt;ly,  99,  110;  of  necc-^ity,  per- 
forci".  H."*.  M',»  —  !o  tike  i)lca«ure,  to  drliKht,  .581, 
:i»-,.  -.Vl'i.  7  J:  t..  .l.-ir.',  751.  ti.  391.  24.  447.  47, 
.'>3-).  0.5;  to  i.v.'Miin.  .-,00.  22.  597.  9  — [  =  felB:ni 
to  i;i-hi'<n,  r».'J3.  41;  to  plan.  551.  24;  to  imagine, 
t-'  irnri-iiic  f.-il-.lv.  to  rrr,  710.  414,  745.  210.  210, 
657.  l'.».  10'*.  i:>.  I o  conceal,  <lis.scmble,  225,  10, 
'ZA^.  2').  .'J37.   17. 

i'  tltoiir  ^.  r.iytour. 

Tall:    t.i;ii!i.   II,   147. 

False:  t  .  t  il'.'.  -'.'{O.  1:  to  break  (faith),  29, 
IM 1 .  ^05.  \'\.  319.  J  \\  to  .leceive.  156.  30. 332,  47; 
f.  blows,  t..  f,.iri*.  •,>.'»9.  9. 

Falser:    a    Ifciiver,  a  cheat,  26,  305,  56,  Epi- 

/<>.;'/•  . 

Falshedd:  treachery.  83,  240. 

Farforth:  '  •  a  yreat  extent.  3!)5,  53. 

Fault:  t.,  -It,.  ;jo7,  9;  to  Ix;  in  error,  8,  58;  to 
l.i-  .Irtiricri*.  6.  L'0.'». 

Favimrlesxe;    M!ipr')pitinu««,  289,  7. 

Fay:    f;!i:!:.   II.  li)7.  .'i.W.  10. 

Fayl:  >•>  •!":'iult  in  la  trust).  500.  2.'*;  to  de- 
ceive. "iOO.  11.   109.  40. 

Fayiie  v.  Faine. 

Fay  tour,  fay  tor:  a  fortune-telling  vairabond, 
Mil  iriip'.,fi,r,  I'leat.  villain.  23,  39.  228.  35.  234, 
.'i').  \VM\,  H.   121.  44.  6a3.  1. 

Feare:  to  !:,aki»  afraid.  212.  42,  316.  25.  353. 
l.'>.  iMVi.  1.");  to  iniiKil  by  fear,  729,  50.  [v.  alio 
Fere.] 

I'l-ati'ously:   deftly.  700,  27. 

Feature:  ::::tke.  form,  character,  109,  49,  391, 
21.  529.   I  J,  43'.».  44. 


Fee:  property,  revenue,  24,  106.  547.  43,  477, 
13,  212,  43;  employment,  service.  691.  370.  644. 
21;  a  prize,  a  reward,  272.  9.  278,  56,  423.  35. 
482.  3. 

Feebled:  weakened,  105,  23. 

Feeblessc:   feebleness,  472,  37. 

Fell:  to  prostrate  (oneself).  268.  32;  be  fold,  to 
prostrate  oneself,  to  let  fall,  to  fall,  670,  13,  318, 
40,  IW).  47  —  Kail,  rancor,  403,  2. 

Felon:    a  villain,  162.  20,  284.  30. 

Felonous:  fierce,  cruel,  kicked,  13,  156,  83, 
205.  334,  05,  486,  33. 

Fensible:  capable  of  being  defended,  strong, 
291.  21.  390,  10. 

Ferce.  -ly:   tierce,  fiercely,  163,  35,  241,  19. 

Fere,  fearc,  plieere:  a  companion,  a  mate.  130, 
0,  6;S0,  25,  440.  52,  207,  4,  706,  100. 

Fett  {preL,  pp.  fet):  to  fetch,  326,  8,  517,  11, 
117,  77. 

Fewtcr,  feutcr:  to  put  (a  spear)  in  rest,  455, 
10.  447,  45. 

Flftc:    fifth.  168,  32. 

Fine:   end,  438,  37;   result,  321,  59. 

Finesse:   iineneH.<i,  20.  135. 

Flrmct   to  fix,  271,  1. 

Fit:  a  Reizure.  thnie,  impul.'*e,  68.  598,  183.  37, 
220.  27,  342.  1.  371,  41.  458.  30;  furious  f.. 
merry  f.,  an  access  of  fury,  of  mirth,  etc.,  169.  34, 
180,  11,  254.  14.  266,  21;  a  mo<xi.  170,  45,  217, 
7  — to  l>e  suitable.  728,  54,  45,  88,  240,  11;  f. 
with,  to  harmonize  with,  be  becoming  to,  593,  24, 
197.  33. 

F1»K<  (of  wings)  to  beat  weakly,  140.  Eaaex, 
7.54.  27. 

FlaKSy:  sagging,  perhaps  also  pliant,  217.  10. 
371,  39,  3.54,  :«,  123,  5. 

Flame:  to  set  on  fire,  inflame,  390,  IS.  505, 14. 
204.  8. 

Flasket:   a  long,  shallow  basket,  760.  26. 

Fleet:  to  float,  272,  14,  315,  14,  480.  33.  690, 
286;   to  flow,  694.  596;   to  run  away,  389,  7. 

Flexi    flax.  :i32.  47. 

Flit:  fleet.  140.  Kftser,  257,  38.  266.  20;  light, 
unsubstantial,  ,3:i3.  56,  403,  57  —  to  shift,  728. 54, 
165.  5  —  flitted,  <leparted,  725.  40.  319.  44. 

Flitting:  fleeting,  mo\'ing.  750,  24,  280.  2; 
shifting,  unstable.  218.  18. 

Flore,  flourc,  flowre:  a  floor.  202,  34;  the 
ground.  286.  42,  297.  10.  609,  5,  621.  8.  721.  20. 

Flourdellcei   the  heraldic  fleur-de-lis,  558.  27. 

Floure:  to  flower,  303.  39.  [v.  also  Flore.] 

Flowre  v.  Flore. 

Foen  V.  Fone. 

Foltrinfcx   faltering,  237.  47.  405.  12. 

Fonx  a  frx>lish  fellow.  12,  69,  40.  68.  600.  292. 

Fondx  found,  e.  g.  288.  56. 

Fone,  foent  foes.  155, 23, 247, 13, 283, 8, 207. 
10. 

Fonlyt   foolishly,  23,  58. 

Foodx  feud,  enmity.  193,  0.  881.  3. 

FMlhardliei  foolhardiness,  841,  17,  858.  42, 
346,35. 

Forliy  ▼•  Foreby* 

Forcei  to  strive,  848. 25, 877, 51, 884, 20, 19 
24. 

Foidoi  toovirthraiir,nibi,ff78,8,887,51,811: 
88. 
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Fordonne:  reduced  to  extremes,  exhausted, 
177,  41,  346,  34,  732,  80  —  ruin,  448,  7. 

Foreby,  forby:  beside,  hard  by,  183,  39,  211, 
36,  515,  54;  past.  327,  15;   by,  569,  17. 

Forelend  v.  Forlend. 

Forelle:    to  lie  before.  249.  29. 

Forelift:    to  raise  in  front,  218,  15. 

Forepast:  gone  by,  by-gone,  67,  576,  72,  104, 
137,  121,  550,  21. 

Forercad:    to  presage,  116.  29. 

Foresay:  to  renounce,  24,  82;  to  exclude,  32, 
69. 

Foreshow:    to  prescribe,  674.  45. 

Forespcnt:   already  spent,  past,  205.  43. 

Forestall  v.  Forstall. 

Forctaup^ht:    taught  aforetime,  187,  18. 

Forewent:    gone  before,  33,  117. 

ForRcry:  deceit,  fraud,  317,  28,  332,  53,  520, 
39.  575,  56. 

Forgive:  to  grant,  619.  36,  622,  12;  to  give 
over  (to),  637.  22. 

Forgo:  to  forsake,  702,  174,  90,  22,  359,  10, 
553,  40;  to  fall  away  from.  421,  24;  to  lose,  let 
slip,  247,  12,  455,  11,  601.  39. 

Forhailc:    to  harass.  42.  243. 

Forhent:    overtaken.  356,  49. 

Forlend,  forelend:  to  relinquish,  give  over  (to), 
356.  47.  434,  6. 

Forloro:  lost,  250,  31;  abandoned,  deserted, 
320.  52,  373.  53.  395,  52,  487.  40;  perverse,  de- 
praved. 575,  61.  209.  21;    undone.  197,  39. 

Forlorno:  brought  to  naught,  undone,  ruined, 
245.  arq.,  263.  35,  174.  23,  469,  15,  123.  6. 

Former:  fore,  front,  484,20,615,10,658,29, 
625.  40. 

Formerly:  first,  beforehand,  313,  1.  588,  38, 
601.  38. 

Forpass:  to  pass  along,  pass  by,  398,  20,  97, 
519. 

Forplnod:   waste<l  away.  403.  57. 

Forslack:  to  neglect ,  576,  3,  635.  3.  656,  12; 
to  cause  neglect  of,  674,  4.5. 

Forslow:  to  delay,  impede.  483.  15,  662,  16, 
31.  119. 

Forspent:    wastc<l,  452.  34. 

Forstall,  forestall:  to  besot  (a  way),  bar  (en- 
trance), 289.  11.  331.  46,  484.  17;  to  obstruct, 
hinder,  prevent .  478,  19.  652.  31 .  26.  273;  f .  of,  to 
deprive  of.  hinder  in.  448.  9.  534.  47.  42,  231;  to 
pro-rtccupy.  pre-engage,  .577.  4.  257.  39. 

Forswatt:    covered  with  sweat.  19.  99. 

Forswonek:    exhimsted  with  labor.  19,  99. 

Fortliinke:   to  tliink  better  of,  499,  14;    to  de- 

ploro.  (;o7.  :vi. 

Forthy:  therefore.  25.  221.  329.  30,  279.  65; 
therefor,  because  of  that.  16.  37.  33.  71,  378,  38. 

Fortllape:    a  fortalico,  318.  43. 

Fortiinelesse:    unlucky.  470,  27.  91.  100. 

Forwander:  to  wander  aimlessly  or  astray, 
\Hl\,  34.  UM>,  20. 

Forwarn:    to  forfend,  155.  IS.  359.  9. 

Forwaste:  to  lay  utterly  waste,  145,  5,  216,  1, 
303.  52. 

Forwearled:  exhausted  with  fatigue.  149,  32, 
201.  13,  209,  17. 

Forwhv:  for  the  reason  that,  because,  341,49, 
499.  15.  512,  32,  602,  44.  617.  21.  I 


Forwome:  worn  out,  183,  35. 

Foster:  a  forester,  327.  17,  358,  org.,  300. 13. 

Fouldring:  thunderous,  242,  20. 

Fowle:  ugly,  hideous,  180, 15,  175,  30. 907. 5: 
shamefully,  178,  48. 

Fowly:  foully,  severely,  185,  5, 688. 908. 

Foyle:   to  trample,  572.  33. 

Foyn:  to  thrust  or  lunge,  259.  0,  286,  47. 437. 
25. 

Foyson;  abundance.  706,  96. 

Fraight:   fraught.  40,  84,  228.  35. 

Frame;  to  train,  discipline,  680.  124,  213.  45; 
to  direct,  steady  (one's  steps),  328.  20.  196,  30; 
{reflex.)  to  apply  oneself,  241, 16;  to  be  in  harmoDy 
(with),  708,  35 —  order,  condition.  44,  25,  36.  3. 

Franchlsement;   liberation,  572,  36. 

Franion:  a  free-living  gallant,  244,  37;  a 
quean,  518.  22. 

Fray:  to  make  afraid.  343, 12, 150, 38. 152. 52, 
161,  19,  318,  40. 

Free:  of  gentle  birth  and  breeding,  noble,  gen- 
erous, gracious,  331.  44.  482,  3. 

Frenne:  a  stranger.  19,  28. 

Fresh:   to  refresh.  534,  45.  678,  26. 

Frett:  to  gnaw,  to  rend.  244,  34,  184,  44. 

Fro:   from,  237,  48. 

Fromwarde:   turned  away,  22,  169. 

Frome:  frozen,  14,  243. 

Frory:  frosty,  386,  35. 

Froward:  turned  away.  644.  24. 

Frowy:  'musty  or  mossy'  (E.  K.).  33,  111, 
385.  30. 

Fry:  to  bum,  be  tormented  (in  fire,  or  in  pas- 
sion), 176.  33,  238,  58,  723,  32;  to  boU.  foam. 
319,  45,  510,  15. 

Funerall:  death,  155, 20, 262, 25;  axnonumsnt, 
108.  3. 

Fumlment:   equipment,  438.  38. 

Furnitures:  accoutrements,  trappings,  116. 
56.  137,  164,  327,  11.  375,  18. 

Furre:    far,  7,  259. 

Fyne:   to  sift  out,  54,  125. 

Galnstrive:  to  resist.  254.  14,  462.  12. 

Galage:   a  wooden  shoe,  14,  244,  41,  131. 

Galllmaufray:  an  utter  jumble,  6.  129. 

Gan  V.  Gin. 

Gang:   to  walk,  go.  16,  57,  41.  100. 

Garre:   to  make,  cause  to,  18,  1,  41,  106. 

Gastfull:   ghastly,  38,  170. 

Gate:  a  way,  path,  146.  13.  315,  17,  56.  Epi- 
logxtc ;  a  going,  course,  steps,  354,  32.  196,  30,  97, 
600.  388.  51;  gait,  manner  of  walking,  194,  12. 
103,  1084  —  a  goat,  25.  177  —  got,  730.  66. 

Gazefull:  absorbed  in  gazing,  485,  28.  746.  12. 

Geare,  gcre:  material,  mattet .  496. 45,658. 28; 
bu.siness.  an  aflFair.  597,  6,  568,  10,  551,  30. 

Geason:  uncommon,  90,  12;  extravagant,  608. 
37. 

Gelly  blood:   clotted  blood,  355,  40. 

Gelt:  a  lunatic,  463.  21  —  gold  or  gilt  metal. 
12,  65. 

Gemmes:  buds,  759.  14. 

Gent:  of  gentle  or  high  birth;  hence,  of  kni^ts, 
brave,  courteous,  etc.,  of  ladies,  gracious,  gentle. 

etc..  203, 27. 356. 45. 331. 44.308. 17. 900.  6, 234, 
30.  303.  52. 
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Gontlessp:    f^ontleueHs,  603,  3. 

Here  v.  Geare. 

German:  u  brother,  172,  10,  173.  13,  286,  46. 

Gerne:    tu  bare  the  teeth,  snarl,  578,  lo. 

GpHt:  a  deed,  exploit,  102,  978,  482.  4.334,  1 
—  bearing,  carriage,  338,  24,  27.  382.  8;  a  ges- 
ture. 291,  26,605,  14. 

Gether:    to  Rather,  20,  152. 

Ghost:  »]nrit,  soul,  172,  U,  236,  42.  286.  45. 
6H2,  265.  84,  337  —  -ly:  Hpirituol,  03.  280,  06, 
479. 

Gieft:  gift,  givinR,  563,  14. 

(;iiden:  golden,  16,  82;  gilded.  673,  33.  604. 
33.  .595.  44. 

Gin.  Klnne.  fo^nc  (pret.  f:nn)x  to  begin  (unu- 
nllv  f'>llowe<l  by  inl'm.  with  or  without  to),  11,  2. 
12.  3U.  44.  2.-).  10.  73.  7.>,  179.  9. 227.  24.  429.  24. 
Kitn  « auxiliary  followed  by  infin.  without  to)  = 
di<l.  208.  12.  202.  21.  154.  15,  282.  15.  gin  = 
do  I?).  219.  21.    fCf.  Can.] 

Glpson;    a  gip>y,  91,  SO. 

Girland,Kirlond:  ugiirland.e.g.  167.22, 172,  5. 

Giust:  a  jouMt,  tilt,  145,  1.  44.  39  *to  joust. 
419.  11. 

Gliilvc,  Kliive:  a  kind  of  halb<.>rt.  a  blade  fixed 
to  a  ■'tafr.  i'>7.'>,  .')S:  a  s|>e:ir,  a  swurd,  uied  alao  of  a 
rliib.  715,  233,  4H4.  19,  461.  28. 

Glee:  cheer,  welcome.  209.  15,  602.  43.  619, 
41.  26.  2S2. 

Glims:  a  glimpse.  757.  221;  gleams,  glimmer- 
injr.  510.  29.  (W4,  4.S. 

Glitterand:  glittering,  33,  177.  166.  16,189. 
29. 

Cinarre:    to  snarl.  176,  34. 

Goe:    Koni'.  33.  llA. 

<>oodllhcad;  giKMiliness.  romi'linem,  593.  2!i, 
:i.39.  :i>:  (as  a  form  of  addrenr^.j  250,  3.3,  13,  184, 
2«.  270. 

(;ore  bloml:  clotted  blood,  236.  39.  600.  27; 
Kore  bloudy,  65H.  2X. 

Gored:    bl..iMli,-d,  2H4.  32. 

Goiinnandlze:    pint  tony.  632.  38,  645,  34. 

Gov4>rnaIl:    mnriafffment.  319.  48. 

(■overnaiince:  onler.  .'101.  ;W;  Mf-oontrol, 
b.'h:i\iMr.  2,>;J.  7.  231.  29,  63.  270.  121.  384. 

Grace:  t<i  bf  Knu-ioux  to.  215.  64,  638.  28, 644, 
2ti.ti.->7.  1«.  7IS.  IHJ. 

Gra<f'less4>:  LukinK  favor,  37.  113;  merciless, 
crui-1.    131.  s.  .'•78.   IH. 

Graired:    ^'mfti^l.  14.  242. 

Ur.itti    Krufi.d.  698.  91>*. 

<iralle:    trmvcl.  185.  6.  .W?.  19.  127.  12. 

(iramercy:    maiy  « brinks.  277.  50,  289.  9. 

Graplement:    irniptilint;.  310.  29. 

<araste:   i»rtt.  of  Grace,  ti.  v. 

Grayle  v.  <«ralie. 

<;reave:   a  thicket.  .■>95.  43;   a  tree.  401.  42. 

Gree:  rank.  31.  21  .'1  —  fnvor.  173,  16.  240.  5; 
tak*'  "r  receive)  In  irree,  to  accept  viithgood  will, 
t.i.-  ••  ill  iriHHi  p.irt.  1441.  (frrn ford,  013,  39.539.21. 

Gre4>te:  to  wi-ep,  mourn.  18,  1  —  mournins, 
wj'«  pi  Ilk'.  37.  ♦»«. 

(;rei<ily  v.  Ciri<»sly. 

(irent  tu  »rrin.  i^how  the  teeth.  180,  K,  463.  24, 
r..-»s.  27. 

Gridc  V.  Gryd(*. 

C^riefullx  iK^rrowful.  420.  16. 


Grlesly,  ffrelsly,  iprlRely,  gryesly:  grisly,  hor- 
rible, grim.  202,  21,  310,  29,  313,  6,  317,  36,  73, 
185.  84.  326. 

Griesy,  grysle«  Kryesyi  horrible,  hideous, 
grim.  204.  35.  266,  18,  308.  12. 334,  67,  413.  19. 

Gripie:  griping,  grasping,  604,  6,  168,  31  *  « 
grip,  500.  14. 

Grlsely  v.  Griesly. 

Gronefulil   lugubrious.  313.  42. 

Groome:  a  stock  term  for  shepherds  and  their 
men,  687.  12.  16,  62,  653.  40;  a  serving-man.  re- 
tainer. 209.  17,  220.  37.  505,  12. 

Groyn:   to  growl,  658.  27. 

Grudf^:  to  murmur,  be  discontented,  chafe. 
155,  19.  236.  42,  665.  35;  to  chafe  at,  967,  30 
^resentment.  480,  32,  358.  61. 

Grudgotulli   reoentful.  470.  28. 

Grutchi   to  murmur,  repine.  344,  34. 

Gryde  (pp.  flrrydc)i  to  pierce,  transfix,  285, 36, 
333.  62.  330.  37,  303,  29,  11,  4. 

Gryesly  v.  Griesly. 

Gryesy*  gryslc  v.  Griesy. 

Guarish:   to  cure,  364,  41.  437.  29. 

Guile,  Kuylent  to  deceive.  333.  54.  380.  7. 

Guller:  a  deceiver,  400,  37.  370.  64. 

Guises  style.  483.  6.  538.  20;  custom,  habit, 
590,  6.  316,  21;  mode  of  life,  conduct,  comport- 
ment. 330.  33.  570.  19.  167.  20, 183.  25.  338,  14, 
608.  2;   external  appearance,  331.  66. 

Gulfei   maw.  41.  185. 

Gurmaiidiie  v.  Gourmandlie. 

Guylen,  guyler  v.  Guile,  ffuller. 

Gyeld:   a  guild-haU,  276.  43. 

Gylden  ▼•  Gllden. 

Gynnet  gynst  v.  Gin* 

Habergeon  I  a  sleeveless  jacket  of  mail  rrmor, 
367.20.340.57.361.19.363.31.437,15,538,2. 

Habllltyi   wealth,  means.  507.  7. 

Habltaunc«t   dwriling-place.  371,  7. 

Halle  ▼•  Uayle. 

Halet  health,  welfare,  701. 103. 

Halfent   half,  imperfect,  SBO.  5. 

Halfendealei  half.  395.  Xi. 

Han:  have.  46.  119.  33.  40. 

Happely,  happily:  Isy  chance,  haply,  16,  31. 
533.21.330.3,138,207. 

Harlnough:  a  place  of  shelter.  SO,  19. 

Ham:  heard.  03.  207,  301.  25. 

Hanlyhedt  hazdihood,  4,  To  iiia  Booke,  116, 
27. 

Haske:  a  wicker  basket  for  fish,  48.  10. 

Hafltly,  hastely:  hastily.  156.  20,  308.  23. 

Hauberic,  hanbergh,  hauberquet  a  lung  coat 
of  chain  maU,  386.  44. 358,  16.  437,  30. 

Haughtfhaalt:  lofty.  188, 20;  haughty.  508. 23. 

Haulst:   embraced,  440,  40. 

Hault  V.  Haught. 

Havlour,  havMran  *the  whole  deportment  of 
a  man,  phsrsical  and  morml,  as  eoatrolled  by  the 
mind'  (Herford).  19,  66,  41.  106,  878,  &2;  hmx- 
ing.  341.  15.  411,  3. 

Haylet  to  hale.  dn«.  858.  8, 385,  31,  558,  30. 

HaynouHi  odious,  585, 18. 

HaaardlMt  peril,  815.  10. 

Haiaidryi  didng,  gaming,  888,  57; 
\  13. 
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Headlessehood:   heedlessness,  12,  80. 

Heame:   home,  49,  98. 

Heard:  a  herdsman,  keeper  of  cattle  or  sheep, 
635.  4,  636.  10,  652,  37. 

Heardgroome:  a  keeper  of  cattle  or  sheep,  12, 
35,  653,  39. 

Heare:   hair,  161,  22,  154,  11,  189,  32. 

Hcarle:    hairy,  327,  16. 

Hearse  v.  Herse. 

Hcast:  a  hest,  command,  187,  18;  a  vow,  658, 
24. 

Heavlnesse:  animosity,  172,  6;  grief,  misery, 
272.  12,  547,  44,  75,  366,  678.  32. 

Hebcn:  ebony,  128,  2;  of  ebony,  ebon,  144,  3, 
190,  37.  454,  6. 

Hecdinesse:    heedfulness,  540,  34,  617,  26. 

Heedy:   heedful,  41.  167.  556,  13. 

Hefte  {pret.  of  heave):  lifted,  221,  39;  hurled, 
435,  12. 

Hem:   them,  24,  147,  26,  304. 

Hend:    to  grasp.  571,  27. 

Henge:   a  hinge,  219.  21. 

Kent:  took,  seized,  held,  308,  17,  253,  12.  270, 
49, 673,  32,  14,  195;  lifted  (up),  borne  away  (into), 
239,  1,50,  169;  h.  In  hand,  undertook,  under- 
taken. 32,  37.  381.  61. 

Hcpt:    heaped,  377.  33. 

Her:  their.  25,  160.  41.  112;  he.  him,  39.  1,  2, 
3,  4;  its,  240,  7;  for  genitive  '«  of  a  noun  whose 
gender  in  Lat.  is  feminine,  283.  24. 

Herbars:    shrubs  trained  on  trellises,  294,  46. 

Herce  v.  Herse. 

Herehence:    from  this,  17.  53. 

Herneshaw:    a  heron,  621,  9. 

Herry  v.  Hery, 

Hersall:    rehearsal.  405,  18. 

Herse,  herce,  hearse:  a  bier,  (vaguely)  a 
tomb,  282,  16,  350,  1.  69,  679.685,  528  —  re- 
hearsal, ceremonial.  341,  48;    refrain.  49,  60. 

Hery,  hcrrj':  to  praise,  worship,  honor,  12,  62, 
48.  10.  ;i31,  43.  314.  13. 

Hethcr:    hither,  e.  g.  463,  18. 

Hetherward:    hitherward,  37.  46. 

How:  form,  shape,  feature,  appearance,  aspect, 
667.  45.  317.  31,  262.  27,  189,  35,  197.  38,  157, 
40.  183.  .38,  647.  2.  117,  120. 

Hidder  and  shldder:  male  and  female  sheep, 
42.  211. 

Hlf^ht  (pret.  hote,  hot,  pp.  hight):  to  decree, 
determine,  appoint,  624.  31,  463,  17;  to  direct 
(a  blow),  568,  S;  to  summon,  678.  11;  to  assign, 
grant,  165.  6,487,  38.  474,  54;  to  call  (byname), 
to  name.  6.'MJ.  9,  448.  6.  454.  4,  191.  46.  207.  5; 
to  be  calle<l  (hlRht  =  is  called,  hote^  was  called), 
2.*J3.  IS,  214,  55.  220.  29.  446.  40,  42.  194;  to 
mention  by  name.  3.3,  164;    to  purport,  41,  172. 

Hlld:    held,  439.  42.  492,  17. 

Ills:  its.  194.  19.  349.  60;  for  genitive  's,  202. 
21.  369.  24.  :J91,  27.  668.  1.  53.  46. 

Holpen:    helped,  6.30.  25. 

Hoord:    to  hoard,  heap  up,  388,  4,  88,  657. 

Hoove  V.  Hove. 

Ilospltage:    tlic  duties  of  the  guest,  396.  6. 

Ilospltale:  a  lodging-pluce,  289.  10. 

Host:  to  entertain  as  guest,  388,  arg.,  470,  27; 
t(»  be  agticsf ,  lod^e  (with), 634,  org.;  take  to  h.,  to 
entertain,  82,  190. 


Hostlesse:   inhospitable,  403,  3. 

Hostry:  an  inn,  lodging-place,  665.  23. 

Hot,  hote  V.  Hight. 

Housling:  Bacramental,  2219,  37. 

Hove,  hoove:  to  be  poised,  to  float,  376,  27; 
to  hover  about,  wait,  abide,  398,  20,  685,  666, 
734,  88  —  to  rise,  166,  31. 

Howbe:   howbeit,  614,  2. 

Hububs:   confused  cries  or  noise,  401,  43. 

Hugger  mugger:   secrecy,  92,  139. 

Humblesse:    humbleness,  huxnility,  155,  21. 
162,  26,  225,  8.  227,  25. 

Humour:  moisture.  367,  9;  according  to  the 
older  physiology,  any  fluid  or  vapor  of  the  body. 
72,  1 12, 362, 29, 403,  59. 149. 36, 201. 13, 113. 23. 

Hundreth:   a  hundred,  126,  2. 

Hurtle:  to  brandish,  276.  42;  h.roiind.  to  skir- 
mish about,  259,  8,  444.  29. 

Husband:  a  husbandman,  437,  29,  93,  266. 

Hylding:   vile,  worthless,  612,  25. 

Idole,  idoll:  an  image.  109.  5. 723. 27, 244, 41; 
a  counterfeit.  382,  11,  449,  15. 

Imbrew  v.  Embrew. 

Imip  v«  Impe. 

Impacable:  unappeasable,  65,  395,  479.  22. 

Impe:  a  young  shoot  of  a  tree,  hence  a  scion  of 
a  noble  house,  child,  young  man.  etc.,  493,  26, 
144,  3,  181,  24,  200,  6,  217,  5,  365,  53  —to 
graft,  to  strengthen  or  repair  a  hawk's  wings  by 
engrafting  feathers,  476,  4,  756,  135. 

Impeach  v.  Empeach. 

Impcrceable:    unpierceable,  218,  17. 

Implore:    supplication.  263,  37. 

Imply:  to  enfold,  involve,  envelope,  168,  31. 
179,  6,  219.  23.  643.  12,  370.  34. 

Importable:    unbearable.  285.  35. 

Importune:  grievous,  226,  16,  347,  44;  vehe- 
ment, impetuous,  223,  53.  267,  29.  298.  15;  im- 
portunate, 648,  6  — to  portend,  327,  16. 

Importunely:  importunately.  280,  4. 

Improvlded:   unforeseen,  228.  34. 

In,  inne,  ynne:  an  abode,  quarters.  resti:!g 
place,  149,  33,  48.  16,  63.  72,  345,  30,  600.  29. 
317,  32. 

Incompared:    peerless,  143.  WaUinoham. 

Incontinent:  inunediately,  179, 8, 288, 1, 436. 
18. 

Indew  V.  Endew. 

Indlgnaunce:  indignation,  405,  13. 

Indlgne:   unworthy.  422,  30. 

Indignify;  to  treat  with  indignity,  to  disgrace, 
587,  30.  694,  583. 

Infant:  a  youth  of  gentle  or  high  birth,  a 
knight  in  the  prime  of  manhood  (Arthur),  418. 
ProL,  5,  630,  25,288,  56,309,  25;  applied  to  Brit- 
omart.  341.  49,  349,  56.    |Cf.  Chlide.] 

Infest:  hostile,  603,  5,  619.  41  —to  assail,  af- 
flict, 66,  460,  615,  12;    to  infect,  217.  6. 

Ingate:    entrance,  483,  12,  60,  47. 

Inne  v.  In. 

Inquerc  (pret.  inquerd):  to  inquire.  149  31 
161.  25.  183.  36. 

Intendlment:  understanding.  72,  144.  362,  32; 
intention,  purpose,  411,  5;  attentive  considersr 
tion.  228.  31. 

Intcntlvc:   attentive,  656,  14. 
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Interesse:    interost.  title.  665,  33. 
Interiuodlo:    tu  intermingle,  137,  106. 
Intreat  v.  Entreat. 
Intuse:    a  coiitUKiun,  363.  33. 
Inure  v.  Enure. 

Invent:   to  timl.  to  find  out.  733.  82.  180.  16. 
359.  10,  510,  20.  574.  50:  to  comijose.  70,  12. 
Irrenowmed:   ingloriouiii,  233,  23. 

Javel:  a  low  rascal,  94,  309. 

Jullinient:  merriment,  joyfulneas,  964,  3,  491, 
12.592.16. 

Jolly:  rouragooufl,  145,  1,  154,  11;  comely, 
p.KHlly.  gallant,  292.  :i4.  331.  45.  49,  47,  139, 
Jlithytiiill :   Mine,'  'nice,'  etc.,  41,  165. 

JoUyliead:   mirth,  gaiety,  652.  32. 

Juui.suunce:    juyuu.^ness,  festivity,  48,  2,  23, 


2o. 


Joumall:   daily.  220,  31. 

J uncates:  Hweetmcat»,  delicacies,  527, 49, 732, 


1 1 


Kalcvs:   kpys.  484,  18. 

Keasars  v.  Kesars. 

Keep:  a  chargi^,  33.  133.  take  k.,  take  k.  of, 
to  |)ay  herd,  take  notice  of.  give  thought  to,  556, 
i:{,  l.>0.  40.  82.  241 :  to  take  cnre  of.  take  charge 
of.  concern  ono:K.>If  with.  52,  8,  93,  290,  080.  133, 
400.  3S. 

KelKht:    caught.  3.38.  .{G.  540,  29. 

Kenid:   comlMsl.  .540.  4. 

Kerve:   to  c»t.  418.  4. 

Kesars,  keas;irs:  kaisers,  emperoni.  271,  5, 
4GO.  1. 

Kest:    cast.  312.  42.  220.  31. 

Ketch:    to  latrlj.  371.  37. 

Kill:   kill<Hi.  175.  20.  214.  57. 

Kind,  kynd:  nature.  713.  206.  158.  43.  164, 
44.  urtH,  1 .  370.  MO.  (MtO.  0:  wx,  335,  4;  race,  kin, 
142.  ('urnhtrl.itiii.   197,  .'»2.  181.  18. 

Kindly:  natuml.  193.  11.  200,  9;  innate,  na- 
tiv<>.  ](>2.  2S.  7t*,  3>(3:  charactcriHtically,  104. 
II.T. 

Klnred:    kiM.lrcd.  kini>hip,  .301.  3.'>.  26.  271.        | 

Knight lesse:    unkniirhtly.  184.  41,  591.  14. 

Kn(»\ve:    kiinwn,  41.  161. 

Kon  v.  ("on. 

Kydst:    kruwc-it.  51.  92.  93. 

Kynd  v.  Kind. 

Kynded:   .'-prung.  begotten.  533,  40. 

I^'ilxuinuis:    toilsome.  9.3,  266. 

l^id:    I<-<1.  1  15.  4.  407.  2. 

1^1  Ire,  tare:  i>:isturi'.  471.29;  ground,  474,  51. 

l^iteh:    t..  r:itfh.  17.  93. 

l«uin('e:    a  .-i-:ilf.  balance.  373.  4. 

I.:iunch:  to  piiTi-o.  tran:<t]X,  188.  25,  236.  38; 
t<i  inflii-t  la  wouml),  .339.  37.  50,  139  —a  pierc- 
iiig.  7.V3.  102. 

Im'iv  v.  K'lye. 

1-iyd:    iirt.-tr;itc*l.  fnint.  44.  12. 

l.:iye,  lay:  laity,  24.76  ^ a  lea.  meadow,  field. 
*l.  ivs.  m,  II(»:  the  ground,  398.  23,  383,  15 
—  i  -t;ill  ■■•'.  4.S.   I.V 

I. a  yen:  hiw*.  .'N)2.  42  —  the  sround,  768, 44. 

l.-i/ar:    a  lcf»*'r.  16.5.  3. 

Leake,  leke:  leaky,  176,  35.  630.  24. 


Leames:  gleams,  767,  9. 

Leanyt  lean.  34,  199. 

Leapex  a  kind  of  basket-like  net  to  catch  fish 
in.  55.  41. 

I^are  v.  Lere. 

L«aiilnK,  Icslnset  lying,  a  lie,  688.  102,  26* 
285.  99.  699.  185.  48.  295.  51. 

I^SHlx   lest.e.  g.  156,  31,  231.  7. 

Leddens  language,  form  of  speech,  402,  19, 
696,  744. 

I.«ei  lea,  plain,  61.  135;  hence  often  the  sur- 
face of  a  river,  the  stream  (cf.  428,  16),  68,  603, 
760,  38.  761.  115,  fflO.  19. 

Leef e  v.  Llcfe. 

Leesei  to  lose,  41,  135. 

l«ke  V.  L«akc. 

I/enxdi  longed,  26.  250. 

Longer:  longer,  e.  g.  174.  19.  203.  30,  23,  19. 

l«re«  learei  to  learn.  52.  4  —learning,  lore, 
606,  783.  405, 16,  439,  40 ;  a  lesson,  26,  262, 504, 
31.  376,  21. 

Lenlnge  v.  Leaalnir. 

I^eatl    to  listen,  585.  17. 

Let:  to  hinder,  impede.  187.  20.  284.  28.  360, 
17.  655.  7,  605.  19.  655.  1  —  hindrance,  an  im- 
pediment. 194,  13,  002,  17.  310.  31. 

Lever  v.  Llefe. 

Levin:    lightning,  37.  87.  365,  48,  541,  40. 

I^vln-brondl    the  thunderbolt,  665,  30. 

Lcwdi    ignorant,  undcillful.  foolish,  375,   12, 

351, 9, 14, 245;  vile.  base.  471.  :i5.520,  36 ly: 

ignorantly,  foolishly,  11,  9;    ill.  vilely.  504.  31, 

616.  17,  546.  32.  470.  24 nesae:  baseness, 

wickedness.  520.  38.  358.  58. 

LIbbard:   a  leopard.  60.  68,  463,  23. 

LIch:   like,  377.  20. 

Lldget  a  ledge,  edge.  541.  36. 

Llefe,  leefei  (a)  dear,  dearly.  40.  11.  243.  30, 
440.  52,  478.  15.  (6)  more  llefo.  liefer,  lever 
(than). more  precious,  acceptable  (than), 386.  42. 
328.  24,  359.  7,  256,  28;  me  lever  were.  I  had 
lever,  I  had  rather.  335.  6.  203.  32,  25.  167.  (c) 
willing,  desirous.  300. 13, 14. 661, 8;  devoted.  33, 
165  —a  love.  201,  17.  328,  24. 

LIfull,  lyfulll  lifeful,  vitalisinK,  737,  110, 654. 
45. 

LlR,  IllKffen:  to  lie,  608.  40.  24.  125.  42.  234. 

LIgnage,  linage:  lineage.  305. 71 ,  544, 21 ,  145, 
.'. 

Like:  to  please,  768,  30.  91.  04,  05,  274.  27, 
.'>28.  1. 

Llll:   to  loll.  176.  34. 

I^ln:  to  cease,  cease  from.  148, 24. 176. 35, 344, 
21.  345,  30,  884.  24,  684.  467. 

IJnage  v.  LIgnage* 

Line:  linen,  542,  6.  121,  364. 

Ijist  {pn».  and  prtL)i  is,  axe,  was,  were  pleased, 
389.  7.  155.  22,  209.  20,  305,  60.  630,  21;  me 
list,  him  list,  na  linteth.  etc.,  it  pleases,  pleased 
me.  etc.,  273. 10. 630. 21 .  ISO,  35, 190. 2,  W.  100. 

Live:  life,  410,  0,  434.  4. 

Livekid*  livelood:   livelihood,  529,  9.  587,  7. 

Livelyhed:  living  fonn,  288,  3;  life.  088,  20; 
livelihood,  988,  2. 

Lonst  ▼•  Loae* 

Lofti  a  roof  (T),  150,  41;  a  esOing  (or  lloorX 
588,27. 
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Long:   to  beloiiR.  170.  48,  349.  58. 

Loord:    a  lubber,  Hi.  33,  374,  12. 

Loos:    praise,  606,  12. 

Lore:    left,  417,  44.  567,  38. 

Lorlnf;:    teaching,  547,  42. 

Lome:  lost,  53,  52;  deserted,  40,  57,  10,  62, 
164.  2. 

Lorrell:    a  worthless  fellow,  33,  93. 

Lose,  losen  {pp.  loast,  lo'ste):  to  loosen,  re- 
lease, etc..  127,  9.  331,  67,  411,  2.  388,  51.  373. 
48.  631,  29;  to  dissolve,  351,  13;  to  become  loose, 
519.  28 —  wanton,  inconstant,  333,  76,  54.  119. 

Lose!:  a  worthless  fellow,  a  scoundrel,  75,  324, 
246,  4,  604.  10. 

IjO'ste  V.  Lose. 

Lovely:  affectionate.  163.  30  ;  of  love,  amatory, 
amorous,  459.  40,  516,  5,  407,  32,  723,  28  — am- 
ort)usly,  179.  4. 

Ixner:  a  louver,  a  lantern-like  opening  in  the 
roof.  647.  42. 

Lowe:    lowly.  33,  165. 

Lozell  V.  I^sel, 

Lug:   a  rod,  397,  11. 

Liimine:    to  give  light  to,  754.  280. 

Luskishnesse:    sluggi.shness,  588,  35. 

Lust:  pleasure,  delight.  673.  39.  671.  31;  in- 
clination, appetite.  433.  34.  497.  51.  379.  64  — 
to  desire,  choose.  48,  21.  33,  29,  373,  11,  377,  49; 
{prel.)  lust.  516.  6.  550.  22. 

Lu.stfull:   lusty.  10.  37.  116,  34. 

Lustlhede  v.  Lustyhed. 

Lustlesse:  feeble,  languid,  167,  20,  357.  56, 
688.  35. 

Lustyhed:  pleasure,  enjoyment,  gay  living, 
401.  4.').  153.  3,  33,  42;  lustiness,  vigor,  35,  204, 
116.  54.  336.  41. 

Lyfull  V.  LIfull. 

Lynage  v.  Lii^naRe. 

I..ync  V.  Line. 

Maine:    strength,  force.  186.  11,  193.  7,  290. 

14.308.  15.568.  10 ly:  mightily,  violently,  338, 

21.  186.   12. 

Mal.ster:  a  ma.ster.  369.  38;  to  master,  253,  10, 
260,  14.     [Also  in  compounds.] 

Malstresse:    a  mistress.  185.  1. 

Make:  a  mate,  companion.  186,  7.  187,  15.  403, 
2.  703.  178—  to  compose  poetry,  compose,  18. 
19,  30.  82.  73,  215.  688.  99.  689.  188;  raaked, 
made.  409.44. 

flaking:    the  composition  of  poetry,  5,  3. 

31aleflce:    an  evil  deed,  104.  1154. 

MalenRine:    guile.  333,  53. 

Malice:  to  envv,  hate.  6  40,  39,  119.  257,  753. 
23S. 

.^I a  1  talent:    resentment.  3.')8.  61. 

Many:  a  retinue.  414.  23.  499,  18;  a  band, 
company.  389.   11.  33.  23. 

Mart:    trade,  traffic.  MS.  nvf,.,  40,  37,  713,  172. 

Martelled:    hammeretl,  378.  42. 

3Iaske:  to  masfpicraile,  to  go  disguised  (in  gay 
or  strange  attire).  9.  24.  ,348.  51.  144.  1.  185.  1. 

Masking::    mas^juerading.   100.  802. 

Mate:   to  confound,  overcome.  3(K).  12.  469.  17. 

Maugre,  niauger,  maulgre:  in  spite  of,  de- 
spite, 353.  l.i.  3v>5.  39.  435.  48.  670.  17  —  in 
i«pite  of  oneself,  against  one's  will,  407,  26,  507, 


29;    re.sentfuUy,    603,    40  —  curse    on,  9S0,  12; 
curse  on  it,  359.  7. 

May:   a  maid.  48.  39. 

Mayne,  -ly  v.  Maine. 

Mayster  v.  Alalster. 

Mazeful:    confounding,  737,  190. 

Mazer,  mazer-bowle:  a  large  drinking  bovl, 
36.  26,  319.  49. 

Meane,  mene:  means,  416.  40,  514,  45,  560. 
42,  626,  39. 

Mear:   to  bound.  112,  22. 

Medle:  to  mingle,  mix,  10,  68.  26.  263. 2S9. 61. 

Meint,  ment:  mixed,  mingled.  51,  203. 33,  Si. 
80,  75.  153,  5,  408.  36.  629.  12,  617,  27. 

Mell:  to  meddle,  have  to  do  (with),  34.  206. 
581.  35.  149.  30.  669,  9,  655,  1. 

Memorize:  to  preserve  or  perpetuate  or  cele- 
brate the  memory  of,  64,  364.  142,  Buckhurst,  76, 
440. 

Menage:  management,  142.  Burleujh.  414,  22 
—  to  control,  wield,  190,  37,  241.  18.  291.  27;  to 
husband,  641.  46;  m.  arms,  to  fight,  139.  W.  L. 

Mendes:   amends,  233,  20. 

Mene  v.  Meane. 

Ment  V.  Meint. 

Merclable:   merciful.  41.  174. 

Mercify:    to  pity.  624.  32. 

Merimake,  merrymaker  merr>--making.  sport, 
23.  15.  48,  9,  266,  21,  643.  19. 

31ervell:   to  marvel.  383.  12. 

Merveilous:    marvelous.  343.  13. 

Mesprise,  misprize:  a  blunder,  315,  19,  480. 
35  —  contempt.  276. 39. 389.  9,  442.  1 1,  634. 48. 

Mew:  a  cage  or  cell,  262.  27;  a  hiding-place  or 
retreat,  273,  19.  382,  4.  174,  20,  556,  14,  733.  SO. 

Meynt  v.  Melnt. 

Mlckle,  mickeil:  great,  much.  231,  6.  253.  7, 
528.  3,  611.  29.    \\.  Muchcii.] 

Mid:    middle.  432.  48. 

Mlddest:  midmost.  166.  15  —  the  midst.  447. 
44;    the  middle  one  (of  three).  241,  13. 

Mleve:    to  move.  601.  26. 

Mlnlments;    memorials,  467,  6. 

Mlrkesome:    murky,  dark.   175,  28. 

Misavised:    ill-advised.  336.  9. 

Miscall:    to  revile.  324.  86,  470.  24. 

Misconceipt:    misconception.  454.  2. 

Mlscreaunce:   misbelief.  24.  91.  287,  51. 

Miscreaunt:  a  misbeliever,  infidel.  173,  13. 
184.  41,  284,  31. 

Mlsdempt:    misdeemed,  misjudged,  399,  29. 

Misdesert:    ill  desert,  585.   12. 

Ml.sdig:ht:    ill  clad.  546.  37. 

Misdoubt:  to  suspect,  fear,  483,  12,  429.  23. 
602.  47. 

Misfall:   to  befall  unluckily.  629.  10. 

Misfare:  deviation.  676.  53;  misfortune.  574. 
48;  affliction,  sorrow,  451,  30.  454.  2.  467,  5,  498. 
12.656.  14. 

Misfarlng:    misbehavior,  696.  758. 

MIsRet:    to  obtain  wrongfully,  585.  18. 

MIsjro:    to  go  ^Tong.  34,  201.    |Cf.  MIswend.] 

Mlsgovemaunce:    mlsgovernment,  48,  4. 

Misguyde:   trespass,  sin,  752.  144. 

Mishappen:    to  happen  disastrously.  161.  20. 

Mlslikc,  misleek:  to  displease,  388. 51:  m.  ot. 
to  dislike,  take  exception  to,  614.  49,  25,  162. 
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3IIsprIzc  V.  Mcsprlse. 

Misregurd:   hoeillesanessi,  471.  29. 

Mlssay:  to  aay  nocdleHsly,  655.  2;  to  »peak 
fiil.sc'ly.  :I9,  2;  tu  r>culd,  457,  27;  to  xpeak  ill  (of), 
41. lOG. 

Misseeme:  to  misbecome,  100,  804,  348,  53. 
38 1.  '2(\. 

Missi»omins::  unseemly,  Z0I2,  23,  243,  31  — 
pirnnlation.  192.  50. 

>li<(-sliupo:  deformity,  580.  29. 

Mister:  kiiul  of.  41.  103,  202.  23.  350,  5.  500, 
2'J. 

3li^thouiE:ht:  mii^perception.  475.  5S. 

Mistretli:   is  necessary.  380,  51. 

Mlswronr:  to  misgudgc,  mistake,  701,  101, 
230.  3.551.  46. 

.MlsweenlnKi  misjudgement,  104.  I. 

MIswend  (pp.  mlswent):  to  ko  astray,  fto 
wr..ri;r.  come  to  Rricf,  451.  30,  36,  16.  91.  128. 
fCf.MUKO.l 

Mlzzlo:   to  drizzle.  51 .  20.S. 

3Io,  moo:   more,  23.  68,  205,  44. 

31i>cliell  V.  Muchell. 

31  old:   <i  niole.  ((55,  7. 

3IoId\rurpo:  a  mole.  006.  763,  744,  182. 

Molt:   nieltfil.  2.'S9.  8. 

Moltini?:   nu-lTiiiK.  713.  231. 

Monie:  a  t'ufTtNMi,  blockhead,  067.  49. 

Monastere:   a  monastery ,  65H.  23. 

3loiiefuil:   moiirnfdl,  5^i7.  12. 

3Iimliiient.  monumonti  a  relic,  record,  553, 
4:i.  3*^3  sn.  'i*M,  .-lU.  657.  20;  a  distinctive  mark, 
Ptfiinp.  271.  .'». 

Mon^triKuis:   monstrous.  324,  85,  626.  41. 

More:   :i  plant,  670.  10. 

Morlsh:    mar-hy,  493.  29. 

3lost-\\liat:  for  the  most  part.  Rencrally.  32, 
40.  41.  lol.lMMJ.  757. 

Mote,  nutt:  uiuM,  40.  14.  240,  12.  207.  24. 
2.SI.  Xi:  may.  235.  33.  201.  17;  minht.  427.  8, 
1,->(».  L'U.  ir>7.  37.  195. 10  —  motcn.  370. 31.  fCf. 
lloimht] 

Mott:   incis'irwl.  691.  ^(Hi. 

Moiiu:lit:  i:ii»;ht.  could,  150.  42.  397.  18.550. 
3  J.  <;»7.  :»■).  lUI.  32:  may.  I.'W.  II<tbunoll,  25,  191. 
.3*;.  I  <:  mii-r,  J2.  21.  25.  157,  42,  241.  [rsed  in- 
tiTchimii'alily  with  iiioto.  q.  v.,  another  wonl.] 

Moiintonauncet  amount,  extent,  383,  18,400, 
2(J.  .511.  W. 

M<»\\os:   ^rri  in  arcs.  627.  49. 

.Moyhy:   a  half.  317.  31. 

Mii(h«>II:  irn-at.  niurh,  170.  46.  181.  20.  377. 
3J.  13.  HK»;    trn'j.tly,  mu«-h,  31W.  31,  .10,  23. 

MiiiiinilnK:   ma^ijncnidinK,  100.  S02. 

MMnillccncc:   f<>rtifiration,  298,  15. 

Mure:   ii»  wall.  i-Lih-.  6.W.  34. 

Miisc:   til  wMM.h-r.  233.  19.  450,  21.  323,  13. 

Miisirall:   miiHc,  23.  2S. 

>iuMno:    tu  mutiny.  514.  51. 

31}stor  V.  .Mister. 

\apron:   an  apron.  530.  20. 

.\arrc:   nearer,  .'i.3.  07,  111.  16. 

Nas:   ha>  not.  23.  61. 

NatheleHNe,  nathl^NHe.  natli*leiw#.  netheleimei 
ti'vertheie-M,  ii«,nc  the  Icm.  208,  54,  233,  20, 
55,  4.W,  20.  5H:i.  2.  0,  186. 


Nathemoret  nathcmoet  none  the  more,  202, 
25,  253.  8.  450.  20. 

Ne:  nor.  12.  21. 143.  Carew,  174,  10, 170.  2  ^ 
not.  25.  152.  178.  1.  336.  14. 

Neglect  (pp.) I  neglected.  706,  96. 

Nemptt  named,  390,  29. 

Net:  pure,  clean,  413,  20,  633,  45. 

Nethelesse  ▼•  Nathelesse. 

Neweils  a  novelty.  26.  276. 

Nlipardlse:  niggardliness.  469. 15. 

Nlffh,  nyet  to  draw  near,  16,  4. 26. 316. 30, 195. 

Nlll,  nMlis  wiU  not.  359.  11,  201,  15,  164.  43; 
desire  not,  275,  33  —  nilled,  ^'as  unwilling,  462, 
16. 

Nimblesse:  nimblenesH,  5S8,  29,  568,  6. 

Nist  is  not,  29,  19.  24.  144. 

NoblenKe,  nobllesse:  nobleness,  4.  To  IIU 
Booke,  196.  26.  282.  18. 

Norlturev.  Nourlture. 

NosethrU,  nostbrili  nostril.  219,  22.  391.  22. 
124.  8. 

Note«  no'te,  noti  (ne  wot)  know  not,  41.  1 10, 
226,  17;  know  or  knows  not  how  to.  cannot.  230, 
4.  384.  23,  414.  26;  {ne  mote  f)  might  not,  could 
not,  318,  50.  252,  4.  254,  13,  434,  9. 

Nould,  n'ouldi  would  not,  625.  36,  284.  30. 

Noule:  noddle,  673,  39. 

Nourlcci  a  nurra,  62,  160. 

Nourlture*  norlture*  nourturet  nourishment, 
743,  39.  535.  53;  bringing  up,  training,  200,  5, 
245.  2,  305,  69. 

Nounle  v.  Nouile. 

Nourtredi  nurtured.  701.  71. 

Nousle.  nouiieil.  noumlei  tn  foster,  train,  rear, 
181.  23.  504.  6.  607,  35.  31.  45;  to  burrow.  494, 
32.  696.  763. 

Noyx  to  vex.  afflict.  210.  24.  222.  45. 

Noyancei  annoyance,  grievou8ne»8,  148.  •23, 
411.2. 

Noyoufit  vexatious,  tedion*.  734.  86.  223,  30; 
grievous,  harmful,  200,  16.  202,  32. 197,  40. 177, 
45. 

Nye  V.  Klffh* 

Nys  v.  Nla. 

Obcysauncet   obedience.  24.  120.  533.  28. 

Obilquldt   directed  obliquely.  676.  54. 

Offend:  to  assail.  307. 6. 224. 1 ;  to  harm,  381, 
3.  281.  8;  to  incommode.  321.  63.  606,  25. 

Ordlnauncei  arrangement,  de>-tce,  293,  30, 
434,  5,  03,  173;  ordnance.  308.  14. 

OuRhtl  owned.  160.  39,  285.  40.  586,  2,  633. 
16:    owed,  331.  44,  731.  19. 

Oun  ours.  33,  70. 

OutKoi  to  go  out.  33. 20;  to  pass  through,  eoniK 
plete.  730.  60,  387,  9. 

Outlauncet   to  thrust  out,  117,  82. 

Outleamei   to  find  out.  470.  22. 

Outwardi  to  keep  out,  505.  10. 

Outwelli  to  pour  out,  147.  21.  86,  503. 

Outwflnt  to  get  out  from.  431.  20. 

Outwlndi   to  extricate,  516.  0. 

Outwresti   to  extort,  855,  23. 

OutwrouBhti  completed.  37B.  65. 

Over  alli  everywhere,  811,  34,  88S,  4B:  afl 
over,  851,  44. 

Ovemtchi  to  ofvwtak*,  404,  81. 
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Overcrawx   to  triumph  over,  206,  50. 
OverdlKht:  overspread,  covered,  278,  53,  471, 

34.  693,  493. 

Overglve:  to  Rive  over,  abandon,  93,  249. 

Overgo:  to  overcome,  overwhelm,  608,  7,  118, 
134;   {pp.)  overwent,  overcome,  16,  2,  648,  7. 

Overhalle;  to  draw  over,  10,  75. 

Overhent:  overtook,  overtaken,  298,  18,  361, 
25.  376.  19.  548.  4. 

Overkest:  overcast,  367,  10,  66,  457. 

Overlay:  to  overmatch,  overpower,  674,  51, 
33.  151,  120.  337. 

Overraught:  extended  beyond,  680,  30;  over- 
took. 603.  50. 

Overren:   to  overrun,  oppress,  610,  19. 

Overthwarl:  opposite,  489,  51. 

Owch:  a  brooch,  164.  13,  211.  31,  363,  23. 

Owrc:   ore,  271,  5,  362,  18. 

Paddock:  a  toad,  63, 70. 

Paine:  punishment,  penalty,  498,  11,  103, 
1072.  273,  21;  pains  taken,  care,  labor,  261,  24, 
364.  42,  682.  3.  183,  33,  188.  24,  228.  34.  606, 
38;  difficulty.  628,  9;  with  easie  p..  at  one's  ease, 
10(B,  1264  —  {reflex.)  to  take  pains,  exert  oneself, 
38. 133. 166, 15. 469.  40. 493, 25, 677, 10,682,  41. 

Palre:   to  impair,  190,  41. 

Pall:  to  make  pale,  702, 163;  to  enfeeble,  621, 5. 

Paunlkell:   the  brain  pan,  361,  23. 

Paragon,  paragonc:  a  match,  an  equal,  477, 
11,  141,  Onrwnd,  336,  13;   a  mate,  mistress,  400. 

35,  422.  33,  426.  8.  636.  11;  a  rival,  746.  251;  a 
contest.  448,  9.  119.  274;  excellence,  730.  66; 
comparison.  691,  344,  388,  2,  618,  24;  rivalry, 
349.  54.  103,  1026. 

Paravant,  para  vaunt:  face  to  face,  336,  16; 
preeminently,  643.  15.  698.  941. 

Pardale:   a  pard,  182.  26. 

Parture:  departure.  387,  46. 

Pas,  passe:  to  surpass,  exceed,  excel,  241,  17, 
267.  25.  426,  2.  427,  10;  to  care,  104.  1150;  p. 
by.  p.  of,  to  care  for,  esteem,  476.  63,  268,  37. 

Pastor:   a  shepherd,  700,  9,  139,  HobynoU. 

Patrone:  a  pattern,  146,  arg. 

Paunce,  pawnee:  pansy,  330,  36,  408,  37,  20, 
142. 

Pavonc:  peacock,  409,  47. 

Payne  v.  Puinc. 

Payse  v.  Pelse. 

Peal:   to  appeal,  668,  arp, 

Pcire,  peere,  pere:  [besides  modem  senses]  a 
companion,  663.  15.  604,  6.  264,  18,  176,  37;  a 
champion,  193,  7,  344,  22,  398,  26;  a  prince,  226, 
17. 

Peaze  v.  Poyse. 

Peecc:  a  structure,  214,  59;  a  castle,  308,  14, 
896,  10.  610.  21.  720,  14;    a  ship,  310,  44. 

Peere  v.  Pea  re. 

Pclnct:   to  paint,  13,  121. 

Pelse,  peize,  paysc:  to  wei^h  down,  to  sink, 
614,  46,  697,  849;   to  poise.  297.  5. 

Penne:   a  quill.  217,  10. 

Perce,  perccn:  to  pierce,  164, 17, 189, 33, 206, 
48.  168,  1,  461.  31. 

Perceable:  pierceable,  146,  7. 

Perdy,  penile,  perdee:  Fr.  parditUt  literally 
Dy  God.'  184,  42.  266,  22, 398,  27. 


Pere  v.  Peare. 

Peregall:  quite  equal,  36,  8. 

Perlous:   perilous,  266,  19. 

Persant:   piercing,  213,  47,  248,  23. 

Perse  v.  Perce. 

Persever:  to  persevere,  411,  2. 

Perst  v.  Perce. 

Perswade:   persuasion,  565,  25. 

Pert:  open,  plain,  41,  162. 

Pheere  v.  Fere. 

Phocas:   seals,  385,  30. 

Physnomy,  vlsnomyt  physiognomy,  visage, 
120.  310.  622,  11.  669,  5. 

Pictural:  a  picture,  205,  53. 

Plght:  pitched,  set,  placed.  364,  40,  485,  25, 
168. 42. 197. 37;  hurled,  struck,  219, 25;  plunged. 
648,  8. 

Pill:  peel,  rind,  722,  26*  to  plunder.  105. 
1198,  608.  6,  641.  5. 

Pine:  pain,  wasting.  40.  65,  204.  35.  531.  22; 
death.  612.  28  —  to  afflict,  waste,  341.  52.  813. 
48,  198,  40. 

Pinnoed:  pinioned,  524,  22. 

Place:   rank.  166,  3,  323,  79.  468.  14  *  In  p., 
on  the  spot,  present.  167,  38,  176,  36,  227.  23; 
to  the  spot,  into  presence,  208,  12,  376.  23. 100. 
834. 

PMace:  palace,  78,  580. 

Pleasaunce,  pleasaims,  plesaanees  eom- 
plaisance.  166.  30,  100.  799,  721,  21;  pleasant- 
ness, 734,  8S,  319,  50,  23,  7;  pleasure.  16.  org., 
726,  39.  321,  65. 

Plesh:  a  plash,  pool,  285,  36. 

Plight:  a  plait,  fold,  249.  26.  293.  40.  558.  28 
—  to  plait,  fold,  264.  7,  626.  43.  391.  21. 

Poetresse:   a  poetess,  78,  576. 

Point:  to  appoint,  205.  41.  498, 11.  70, 10  — 
to  p.,  completely,  exactly,  147.  10.  154.  12.  336, 
16. 

Poise,  peaze:  weight,  force,  momentum.  518, 
34.  679.  21,  223,  54.  Ill,  16;  a  blow.  337,  2a 

Pol:   to  plunder,  508,  6. 

Porcpisces:  porpoises.  600.  249. 

Portance:  bearing.  246.  5.  248.  21,  338.  27, 
610.  11. 

Portesse:   a  breviary,  167,  19. 

Portracture:   a  picture,  98,  611. 

Potshare:   a  potsherd,  588,  37. 

Pouldrcd:  pulverized,  186,  12. 114,  27;  sprin- 
kled or  whitened.  338.  25. 

Pourtrahed:  portrayed.  197,  33, 892.  33. 330. 
34. 

Pourtraict,  ponrtract:  a  portrait,  picture.  236, 

39,  248,  22,  286.  43  *  to  portray,  picture.  144. 
Ladies,  136,  42. 

Pousse:  pulse,  37,  46. 

Poynant:  piercing,  keen,  187. 19, 885, 80, 380, 
.6. 

Poyse  V.  Poise. 

Practicke:  practiced.  skUlful.  114.  20.  588. 
36.  646.  29.  434,  7.  246,  9,  831,  3.  88S.  84. 

Practise,  practize:  to  plot,  conspire,  637,  23, 
412,  11,  660.  41—  knavery,  treachery,  conspir- 
acy, 42,  202.  345,  28,  561.  47. 

Pray:   to  make  prey  of,  ravage.  /I88.  14.  640, 

40.  202,  20,  728,  68—  prayes:  plunder,  spoils 
410.  52. 
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Preace,  prcasse:  to  preiw,  throng,  277.  44, 
fi40,  2g;  to  iiiRiBt.  236.  19  —  thronging,  150.  3; 
a  press,  crowd.  328.  23,  277,  46. 

Precve  v.  Prleve, 

Prolfo  V.  Priefe. 

Prejudlze:   forej udgment.  295.  40. 

Prepensie:    to  consider  beforehand,  405,  14. 

Prost:  ready.  284.  28,  472.  41,  545,  27.620. 
44;  a.4i>iduous,  4.52. 36,  623. 19:  promptly,  6B3,  16 
—  ready  p..  fully  prepared,  436,  22,  548,  9. 

Prevent:  to  outHtrip,  anticipate,  423,  41,  588. 
3S.  101,  881.  94.  332;    to  frustrate,  484.  20. 

Previa:  privy,  16,  35 —prevelle,  privily,  26, 
252. 

Price:  to  pay  the  price  of,  175.  26,  204.  37. 
[V.  als )  Prise.] 

Priefe,  prelfe:  trial,  examination,  demon^tra- 
tioti,  9.5.  -iOS,  ,'547.  44,  270.  51,  201,  17;  experi- 
ence. 19S.  4:j,  237.  48.  727.  50;  efficacy,  210,  24. 

Prieve,  prceve:  to  prove,  525, 33, 657, 18, 107, 
1300. 

Prise,  prize:  a  contest  (?),  630.  25—  price,  es- 
timation, exccllonce,  480,  35.  95,  420,  77,  463  — 
to  ])nv  the  price  of.  752.  175. 490.  5;  to  rate,  649, 
14.61.  116. 

Prive:   privy,  41.  162. 

Prize  V.  Prise. 

Pn)II:   to  prowl.  41,  160. 

Pr«)stnite  (/»/'.):    prostrated,  87,  658. 

Pnitense:  extcn»ion,  342,  4. 

Protract:    protraction,  734,  86. 

Provokement:    provocsition.  441.  4. 

Pnm-:  hardy,  valiant.  345.  28, 247. 15. 263. 36. 

Pn»yne:   to  preen,  707,  137. 

Pryse  v.  Prise. 

Piiniy:    pumice  (?),  16,  89,  262.  30,  363.  39. 

Purcliase:  to  ac<iuire.  win,  104,  1148.  37,  41, 
551.  2").  551.  51.  218.  IS  —  acquisition.  160.  16. 
47.5,  OJ;    b«Kity,  plunder.  649,  12.  87,  591. 

Purfled:  enihr(>i<lered  or  decorated  along  the 
eilizr.  l-)4.  13,  2t9.  20. 

Piittocl<e:  a  kite.  308.  11,  530.  15. 

Pyne  v.  Pine. 

Pyonln;;:   di^icing  of  intrenchmcnts.  304.  63. 

Quaint  y.Qiielnt. 

Q'.iart:   a  (imirtor.  208,  14. 

Quayd:   nulxlutHi.  itM.  14. 

Qiielnt.  quaint:  ehihorato.  elefcant,  639.  35. 
4H1.  22.  4.5.  114;  strniisc,  544.  21;  fnstidiouH. 
prill.  371.  10.  419,  5  —  skillfully.  376,  22  — 
(lii'Tiihcl.  200.  11. 

Quell:  to  kill,  destroy.  646.  36.  651.  29.  377, 
3r>.  212.  20:    t..  fail.  i)eri«h.  16,  8.  674.  42. 

Queme:   to  please.  2'l.  15. 

Quieh:    to  stir.  559.  33. 

Quletaire:    (piiot,  430.  4.3. 

Qulicht.  quite:  free,  clear,  100.  8,  591.  14.  [v. 
ah'>  Quit.] 

Quire:   a  company,  634,  48. 

Quit,  quitten,  quite,  quicht:  to  free,  rewiie, 
ro-livrn.  215.  03.  179.  0.  193.  10,  571,  27.  027. 
nr.f.,  1 1.  213;  to  rid  («)iif**lf  of),  t<i  iret  rid  i>f.  62, 
230.  21.  131;  to  dear  or  acquit.  233.  20;  to  re- 
'i'litc.  repay,  tn  make  n  return  fi*r.  60.t,  681.  660, 
44.  212.  37.  216.  67,  154.  17;  to  salute  in  raturn, 
149.  :iO,  209.  15.    [V.  ulwj  Qulflll.J 


Quod:  quoth.  732.  75,  735.  35. 
Quookes  quaked,  398,  24,  623.  24. 

Bac6  (raced,  ra'st,  tbbU  raste)!  to  scratch, 
323,  80;  to  erase,  558.  26. 347.  43;  to  rasa,  824, 
83. 346,  34.  511,  28.  74.  268;  to  cut  off,  520.  11. 

Bad,  radet  rode,  500.  13,  674,  41.  [v.  also 
Read.] 

Rafts  reft,  148.  24. 

Rallei  to  gush.  flow.  184.  43.  285.  37.  400,  46, 
50,  12.  127,  12. 

Raine:  realm,  rsgion.  273,  21,  356.  40,  501,  0, 
743.  88. 

Rancke,  ranket  proud,  froward,  11,  1,  254, 
15;  abundant,  34,  211  —  violently.  452.  33.  246, 
6. 

Randon,  ail  impetuously,  with  headlong  force, 
253,  7;  at  liberty,  uncontrolled.  400.  36,  28.  46; 
at  random,  75.  321. 

Rase:  to  scratch.  334,  65.    [v.  Race.] 

Rash:  to  cut,  slash,  428. 17;  to  tear  (off),  516, 
8. swiftly,  hastUy,  240.  30.  105,  1214  — -ly: 
swiftly,  hastily.  415.  33,  334,  62. 

Raskalls  of  the  rabble,  vulgar,  base  (r.  routes, 
r.  many),  180. 85,  225,  9,  200. 15,  515,  54,  575, 
60. 

Ra'st,  nut,  mate  ▼•  Race. 

Rathes  quickly,  soon,  early.  845,  28,  54.  08, 
83.  78;  rather,  earlier,  sooner,  12,  83,  537,  9, 
430.34. 

Rauffhti  reached,  245, 2, 182, 29. 187, 18, 56S, 
10;  took  in  hand,  srised.  82io.  5;  took  or  snatched 
(away),  443,  20;  to  hlin  r.,  took,  token  in  hand, 
206.  51,  300.  25,  06.  441. 

Raunch:  to  pull.  87,  97. 

Ray:  array.  572.  34.  514,  50.  08,  640— to 
soil,  defile.  885.  32.  606,  23,  286,  40. 

Raylci  railing.  424,  43.    [v.  also  Ralle.] 

Rayne  t.  Ralne. 

Rayofii  a  ray.  125.  2. 

Read,  reedc  (pret.  pp.  rad,  red,  rid)  t  to  de- 
clare, make  known,  tell.  86.  15.230.  Prol.,  2. 238. 
18.  234,  30,  537,  10;  to  name.  call.  101.  46.  VOU, 
9;  to  Ruess,  recognise,  perceive,  see.  322. 70.  583. 
4.  105,  21.  106,  33.  147.  21.  668.  54.  787.  180; 
to  deem,  connder,  regaivl,  600,  31,  233,  17,  271, 
2,  272,  7,  272, 12;  to  advise,  146,  13.  200,  17  -i 
lanfciiaKe,  486.  34;  a  declaration  or  sa3inff,  483, 
10,501,27,32.11;  a  preoept,  753.  211;  a  deci- 
sion. 507,  26;  advice,  504.  30;  a  theme,  503,  II. 

Reaedlfyei  to  rebuild,  802,  46. 

Rc-alllei  to  rally,  recompose,  063,  23. 

Reamei  a  realm,  865,  53,  473.  45. 

Rearci  to  lift,  raise,  brinjc  up,  240,  II,  446. 41, 
505,  42,  503,  26,  266.  21,  808.  17.  304,  64.  577. 
6:  to  establish,  585,  14;  to  carry  off,  talce  away, 
tear  away.  402.  53,  384,  10,  454,  6,  478.  42;  to 
Ret  rid  of,  887,  10;  to  rouse,  bring  on,  884,  64, 
322,  68.  423,  34.  826,  9. 

Reliutt  to  drive  back,  repel.  298.  63,  848,  23, 
888,  10.  756,  122;  to  recoil.  154,  15. 

Rechlemet   reckless,  108,  050. 

Reclame,  reelaymei  to  call  back,  577,  0;  to 
retreat,  602.  43  — recall,  807. 16. 

Recomfortleuet  comfortless.  538.  24.      

Reoordi  to  mnember,  400.  10,  114,  28.  688 
205;   to  recite.  10.  30,  088,  07. 
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Recoure,  recower:  to  recover,  regain.  436,  20, 
479.  25.  489,  58.     [v.  Becure.] 

Recourse:  return,  retirement.  458.  29,  508.  2, 
544.  20,  391,  26  —  to  return,  137.  120. 

Recower  v.  Recoure. 

Recoyle,  reculle,  recule:  to  retreat,  retire. 
586,  20,  556.  9,  573,  47.  576.  65,  209.  17. 99,  754; 
to  push  or  drag  back.  315.  19. 

Recure:  to  remedy,  reinvigorate,  restore,  13. 
154,  214,  52,  199,  2.  177,  44,  210.  24.  238.  54  — 
to  recover,  regain,  314,  12,  315,  19,  363,  34;  to 
attain,  746.  298.    [v.  Recoure.]      * 

RedcK  Reede  v.  Read. 

ReR^lmcnt:  government,  rule, control.  347,  40, 
471.  30,  551.  30. 661,  2,  670.  17;  a  kingdom,  296. 
59.  508,  30,  689.  233. 

Release:  to  relax,  588.  36.  226.  19;  to  remit. 
239.  60;    to  abandon,  428.  19.  589.  43. 

Relent:  to  abate,  slacken.  426.  2,310,  27,  356, 
49;  to  rela.x  effort,  428,  18;  to  give  way,  611,  20, 
437,  26;  to  soften,  qualify.  371,  39.  40.  84,  368, 
743.  84;  to  repent,  369,  25  —  slackening  of  speed, 
644,  24. 

Relldc:   rallied,  joined  forces,  479.  26. 

Relive:  to  bring  back  to  life,  revive,  650,  24, 
354,  35.  206.  52;    to  choer,  381,  3. 

Remercy:   to  thank,  308,  16. 

Reraoud:   removed,  394,  43. 

Renflercc:    to  make  more  fierce,  9S6,  45, 

Renforcc,   re'nforce:     to  make  fresh  efforts, 

254.  14;    to  compel  again,  302,  48. 

Renne:  to  run,  20,  1 18,  30,  61 ,  36,  3;  (pp.)  42. 
004 

Ronowme:   renown.  359,  11. 

Renownied:    renowned,  e.  g,  216.  2,  207,  3. 

Rent:    to  rend,  706.  88:    to  hurl.  566,  34. 

Rcnverse:  to  turn  upside  down,  170,  41.  520, 
37. 

Repent:    repentance.  414.  24. 

Reprlefe:  reproof,  reproach,  381,  1,  342,  5, 
2,56.  28.  203,  29. 

Reprieve:    to  reprove,  539.  24. 

Reprlve:  to  reprieve,  rescue,  521,  arg.,  525.  35, 
501.  31.  238.  o5. 

Reprize:    to  take  again,  312.  44,  442,  8. 

Ropr>"v  e  v.  Reprlve. 

Requcre:  to  re<iuei?t,  160,  12;  to  demand,  182, 
27.  .5.>1.  27. 

Requite,  roqulRlit  (prrt.  rcqulf):  to  salute  in 
return,  97.  587,  213,  49.  440,  47,  454,  4.  538, 
20. 

Reslant:    resident.  493.  28. 

Respire:  to  take  breath,  enjoy  a  respite,  184, 
44.  200.  8.  220.  2S.  269.  44. 

Restore:  retititution,  360,  18;  refreshment, 
7I.'>.  34. 

Retralte,  retrate:  retreat,  577,  9,  489,  57  — 
to  retreat.  146.  13.  194.  12. 

Retraltt,  retrate:  a  portrait,  288,  4;  expres- 
t^ion.  219.  2."). 

Retyre:    rotirement.  retreat.  638.  27,  745.  235. 

Kevengement:    revenge.  445.  35. 

Reverse:  to  drive  away,  get  rid  of.  341,  48, 
451.  31;  to  bring  back,  206.  48;  to  return,  350, 
]     113.  22. 

voke:    to  rail  back,  withdraw.  580.  27,  182, 
B,  12,  406.  21;    to  restrain,  213,  28. 


Rew:  a  row,  order.  368.  17,  S70.  35.  631,  22. 
73,  173. 

Rew,  met  to  afflict,  166.  21;  to  pity,  comptt^ 
Bionate,  161,  51.  166,  26.  469,  20.  662.  4.  647.2; 
to  grieve,  692,  397. 

Rewardfull:   liberal  in  rewards.  688,  187. 

Rtchesse:  wealth.  166,  7,  177,  47. 

Rid  T.  Read. 

Rldd:  rode,  360. 13. 

Rlfte:   riven.  274.  23.  2«3.  64^ 

Rine:   rind,  bark.  13.  111. 

Rlottse:  riotous,  extravagant  living.  167.  20. 
330.  33,  414.  25. 

Rocke:   a  distaff,  432,  48. 

Rentes:   young  bullocks.  11.  5. 

Rove:  to  shoot  an  arrow  with  an  elevation,  not 
point  blank,  144,  3,  332,  60,  633,  35,  37.  79. 

Rowme:  room.  e.  g.  407.  27. 

Rownd:   to  whisper  to,  399,  30. 

Royne:   to  growl.  669,  33. 

Rublne:   a  ruby,  249,  24,  320.  54. 

Rudded:    made  ruddy.  737.  173. 

Rue  V.  Rew. 

Ruff:   to  ruffle.  338.  27.  407.  32,  76.  402. 

Ruffln:    disordered.  169,  34. 

Ruinate  {pp.  ruinate):  to  throw  down,  bring 
to  ruin.  314,  7,  386,  28,  666,  26.  728,  56.  103, 
1040. 

Rulesse:  lawless,  86,  431. 

Rybaudrye:  ribaldry,  46,  76. 

Sacrlfy:   to  sacrifice.  319,  49. 

Sad:  heavy,  284,  30,  236,  45,  149.  36;  firm, 
steady,  160, 10;  sober,  grave,  sedate.  226, 15. 224. 
5,  207,  7,  148,  29. 146.  2,  738,  234,  23.  5  —  -ly: 
heavily,  352.  16. 

Safe:   save,  381,  60. 

Salne  v.  Sayne. 

Salewd  v.  Salued. 

Sallaunce:  onslaught,  234,  29. 

Salued:    saluted,  283,  23.  467,  25. 

Salvage:  savage,  wild.  169.  5. 180. 11. 286.  42. 

Salve:  to  heal,  remedy,  help,  299.  21.  444,  27, 
534,  43.  597,  8,  6,  122;  to  bring  about  (by  way  of 
help),  419,  11. 

Sam:  together,  26,  168,214.  67.    fv.  Tsame.] 

Saufgard:  safeguard,  269,  8. 

Say:   proof,  quality.  664,  47. 

Sayne:   say,  32.  32,  394,  48.  393.  40,  676.  55. 

Scan:   to  climb,  mount  to,  661,  8.  46.  88. 

Scarmoges;   skirmishes,  268,  34. 

Sceme:    to  discern,  398,  22. 

Sclaunder:    slander,  467.  org.,  668.  26. 

Sclave:  a  slave.  276.  33. 

Sclender;    slender,  fine.  611.  27.  332.  47. 

Scorse:  exchange.  296,  55  —  to  exchange.  390. 
16  —  to  chase  (?),  636,  3. 

Scrlke:    to  screech,  606,  18. 

Serine;  a  chest  for  papers,  144.  2.  296.  56. 

Scruze:    to  crush,  squeeze.  312,  46,  320.  56. 
363,  33. 

Scry;    to  descry,  681.  38. 

Scryne  v.  Serine. 

Sdalne,  sdelgne:    disdain.  636,  51.  718,  5«* 
to  disdain.  140.  Essex,  331,  40,  333,  55.  634.  44. 

Sdelgnfull:  disdainful,  627, 43,  374,  iO«-ly: 
disdainfully,  106,  1234. 
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Scasc  V.  Seize. 

See:  n  s(*at  (.of  dignity,  or  authority),  102.  080, 
3GG,  2,  48G,  3U,  670.  50. 

Seeid:    iu>l<lum,  713.  Harare.  712,  171. 

Seely  v.  Silly. 

Seenielesse:    unseemly,  511,  25. 

Scemlyhed:   comeliness,  408.  14. 

Seen:  skilled,  experienced,  6.  131,  54.  82,  430. 
35.  r>16.  5. 

Seew  V.  Sew. 

Seize:  to  fasten,  fix.  101.  10.  194.  15,  519,  20. 
530.  40;    to  fix  it«jelf  (in).  Z21,  38. 

Sclcouth:    Htraim«'.  408,  14. 

Sell:    a  sa«ldle.  210.  11.  340,  60. 

Sclve:    M'U,  732,  75. 

Semblably:   in  like  manner,  141,  Howard. 

Seniblant:  appearance,  aspect,  mien.  154,  12, 
339,  3S.  288,  2,  293.  30.  480.  31.  044.  23.  80.  03; 
a  phantasm,  319,  40.  3.)7,  54. 

Sens:   since,  450,  23. 

Sensefull:   rea.sonable,  008,  37.  038,  26. 

Sew:  to  follow,  pursue.  357.  50.  393,  37.  241. 
17.  272.  0.  479,  2i\.  Otl.  2;  s.  to.  to  entreat,  woo. 
501.  20.304.  17.  5:S3.  41. 

Shaniefast:  mtxlest,  bashful.  531.  25,  156,  27, 
208,  15 nessc:    modesty,  518,  23. 

Shard:   a  l)<iimdar>-,  209.  38. 

Sheare  v.  Slieere. 

Sheave:   a  nheaf,  51.  123. 

Sheene:  bright,  fair.  244.  40.  48.  38.  297.  8, 
232.  10. 

Sheerci  pure,  clear,  072.  25.  456.  20.  310,  44, 
404.  7. 

Shend  (prrt.  pp.  shcnt):  to  put  to  shame,  di»- 
grarc.  33.  172,  701.  121.  233.  11.  234.  27. 
20H.  33,  388,  1;  to  reproach,  revile.  152,  53, 
259,  5. 

Shene  v.  Sheene. 

Shore  v.  Slieere. 

Shhlder  v.  llidder. 

Shine:    shininL'.  43 1.  3. 

Shit:    >hni.  «9.>.  709. 

Shoke:   ^huok,  218.  15. 

Shope:   sha|M.'<l.  .'>33.  30. 

Sh<»rt:   to  .shorten.  729.  60. 

Shrleeh;    a  ecrocrh.  Oa^,  18. 

Shrleeh-owlo,  Khrlek-o:  the  screech-owl,  738, 
\iAr>.  01.  130.  74.  2VJ. 

ShrUht:  a  >hriek,  278,  57.  003,  2*  shrieked, 
3K.'>.  32. 

Sib:  a  kinsman,  or  of  kin  (to).  626,  41, 345. 20, 
20    2OO. 
"  Slch:   surh.  377.  20,  40.  70.  41,  178. 

Sicker,  syker:   assured.  9.5.  4.30  — surely,  12, 

r^K  '.i'*,  Mi,  lai,  03 nesse:    safety.   376,  25; 

si.'lf-ri-li;inro,  411.  o.'». 

Side:    loose,  trailiiig.  127,  9.  766.  7. 

Slei;e:    a  .«erit.  214.  30. 

Sield:    hung  (with).  .531,  21. 

Stent:   a  seii»n,  ,504,  1. 

Sight:   ^•iL'lle<l,  5!).5.  42.  700.  53. 

SIke:   sueh.  14.  211.  24.  82.  44.  35. 

.*>iillv,  seelv:  Hiin|>le.  h.irmless.  helpless,  'poor,' 
1 1<».  {').  I.V>!  LM.  ISO.  10.  183,  35.  246,  0. 374.  8. 
.T».  :jn.  31.  IJM).  729.  tW. 

Slinple«i«<e:    simplicity,  fooUahiMM,  33,  172. 

Sin:  Mucc,  053,  44. 


Slngulf:  a  sob,  405,  12.  537, 13.  73.  232.  689, 
168. 

Sltf  sit  with:  (tmpert.)  to  befit,  to  be  incum- 
bent on.  48.  26.  149.  30.  42,  232.  769.  40. 

Site,  sitedi  placed,  situated,  768.  46.  370.  31. 

Sltht  since  the  time  when.  326.  7,  344.  16; 
since,  because,  for.  177,  43.  337.  17. 

81the,  sltht  time.  times,687. 23.390, 33. 10.  40. 

SIthenee,  sitheius  since  that  time.  16.  46. 82, 
69,  335.  6, 339.  39;  afterwards,  522.  13  —  since, 
because,  171,  51.  200.  8. 

SIxt:  sixth.  212.  42.  411.  2. 

Skill:  to  understand.  95.  381;  ■.  of,  to  be 
versed  in.  to  understand.  733.  84.  608,  38,  382, 
50;  (tmpert.)  to  matter,  523,  14  ^  power  of  dis- 
cernment, understanding,  knowledge,  238, 54,347, 
45,  353. 25,  372.  46, 388. 3.  432.  44,  646.  37. 30, 
65. 

Sklppeti  a  skiff.  315.  14. 

8laket  to  slacken.  172.  10.  343.  10.  548.  6. 

Slishti  craft,  cunning,  508.  16.  610.  13;  a  de- 
vice. 189.  30. 

8Ilppcrt   slippery.  50,  153. 

Slombredi  stunned,  insensible.  187. 15.281. 11. 

Slombryi   drowsy.  369.  26. 

Alugi  to  dawdle,  vegetate,  375.  12.  233.  23. 

Smirket  smart.  12,  72. 

Smiti  smote,  155.  18.  568.  7. 

Smot:  smote,  smitten,  195. 24. 210. 25. 840. 40. 

Smouldrins*  smouldn'i  suffocating,  187,  13. 
258.  3.  400.  21. 

Snarl   to  snarl.  658.  27. 

Snebbe,  snibi  to  chide,  snub,  13, 126, 85, 372. 

Snubbei  a  snag,  103,  7. 

Hofti   to  soften.  728.  32. 

Softly:  easy,  quiet,  621.  0. 

Solle  ▼•  Soyle. 

Sold:  pay.  289,  6. 

Solcin,  sollein:  sullen,  gloomy,  48, 17. 25, 213. 

Solemnise:  solemnization,  207.  4. 

Solyi  solely,  singly.  696.  801.  478,  18. 

Somd:  fledged,  7,  217. 

Somedele:   somewhat,  28,  66. 

Soote:   sweetly.  20.  111.  45,  00. 

Soothllch,  soothlyi  truly,  in  truth,  386,  14, 
5B1.  13.  618.  37. 

Soothsay:  a  prediction.  295,  61.  480.  36.  481, 
13;   an  omen,  888.  60. 

Sort:  a  company,  band,  swarm,  etc..  702,  130, 
635.  5,  487,  43,  881,  40,  526,  36  —  to  consort 
(with).  718.  20. 

Souce  ▼•  Soiue. 

Sound!  a  swoon,  588,  34,  444,  24,  858.  org. 
[Cf.  Swoiind.] 

Souse:  to  swoop.  172, 8;  to  fall  violently,  852, 
16:  to  deal  sweeping  blows.  487,  25;  to  strike 
violently,  445,  30:  to  east  to  ground,  461,  0^ 
the  swoop  of  a  bird  of  prey.  811,  30,  486,  10; 
sweeping  blows,  524,  24. 

SiNithsaye  ▼•  Soothsay* 

Sovenauncoi  remembnnee,  204,  8,  887,  51, 
24,  82.  48.  6. 

Sowce  ▼•  Souse. 

Sownd  ▼•  Scrand. 

Sownet  a  sound,  138,  R,  8„  150,  41, 870.  47« 
854,30. 

Sowie  ▼•  Some. 
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Thctcli:   to  thatch.  93,  264. 

Thethcr:   thither,  c.  r.  165.  2.  469,  21. 

The  wed:  munnered,  coiiditiooed  (well  or  ill), 
2C7.  26,  13.  90,  74H.  137. 

Thewos:  mental  nnd  moral  qualitieM.  manners, 
behavior.  591.  31.  199,  3.  207.  4.  478.  14. 

Thick:   a  thicket,  236.  39.  248.  21. 

Thllke:  thi»  i«uine.  that  same,  this,  that,  10.  61, 
16.  13,  16.  49,  23,  1. 

Tho,  thoc:  then.  e.  g.  147.  18, 151,  50,  24, 109 

—  those.  40.  32. 

Thorough:   through,  e.  g.  149,  32,  168,  28. 

Threasury:   treaHure,  280,  4. 

Throttle:    thirty,  12.  17. 

Thrid:   a  thread,  432.  48. 

Thrill:   to  piorce.  209,  19.  183.  37.  464.  31. 

Thrlllant.  thriillnKS  piercing,  keen,  219.  20, 
161.  42.  2.18,  46. 

Thrlst:  thir:<t,  266,  17  — to  thirst,  183,  38. 
[V.  Thrust.] 

Thrlsty:   thirHty,  18.  8.  212.  38. 

Thrive:    thriven.  42,  226. 

Throuffhly:  thoroughly,  177,  45.  206.  50; 
thniiitrh,  .'>0.'>,  10. 

Throw:  to  strike.  300.  16  —  a  stroke,  a  thrust, 
S.'iO.  9.  286.41.  361.  21,  392.  29.  72,134  — a 
uhile.  3.'57,  53. 

Thrust:  thirst,  379.  50  — to  thirst,  243.  29. 
[V.  Thrlst.] 

Tickle:  unstable,  uncertain.  353,  28,  597.  5, 
671.  '22,  129.  7. 

Tide:  a  time,  season.  156,  29.  369,  21,  392,  32, 
4VA),  47,  46.  117. 

TiKht:    tieil.  524.  22.  659.  34. 

TIno:  criff.  201,  15.  438.  37.  70.  3;  wrath. 
mnlice.  .'>0'>.  :{4.  103.  1:  harm.sai.  13  [v.  Teene] 

—  to  kiiKlli'.  HI.  394.  281.  II.  349,  57,  375,  15; 
tn  inilamc.  300.  21. 

Tire:   a  irain  nr  >*erieH.  169.  35. 

To-:  a  ;)rcli\  to  verbs  which  intensifies  their 
ineatiitii;.    v.  To-brusd.  etc. 

To-hruMi:    battered  exceeilingly.  553,  44. 

Tofore:   f..rinerly.  441.  7.  672.  30. 

Toot:    til  liii>k  a>)(»ut.  16.  60. 

To-i>erl>he:    to  perish  utterly,  64,  361. 

T<»n'ii:    torn.  705.  26. 

To-rent:  tattered,  torn  to  pieces.  461.  8,  548, 
4.  5.VJ.  4:{. 

Tort:  wroni;  (inflicted).  224,  4,  336.  12.  471. 
:il.  (Vi.  Hi7. 

Tortious:  unjust,  wrongfully  injurious,  477, 12, 
211.  IS. 

To-lorno:   tattore<l,  FiiM,  10. 

Totty:    unsti-a<ly.  12.  o.'i.  673.  39. 

Tour:  a  tower.  393.  35  —  to  tower,  317, 
.'ill. 

Touze:   to  harass,  worry.  310.  33. 

Toward:  appniaching.  imminent,  883,  280, 
25.-..  2J.  :VH\.  '.♦;    promising.  116.  26. 

T(»-worne;    worn  out.  .556,  10. 

Tnice:  to  t  nad.  ]  |.l.  WalBinoham  ;  to  walk,  go, 
1*NS.  :n.'>.SI.  10.471,34.600.29;  to  move  about. 
t.-><i.  is:  to  step  (in  dance).  640.  42;  (of  a  road) 
t'l  •  L"i.'  273.  21;  to  rush.  420.  13  —  a  step,  paoe, 
2!>.  27. 

Tract:  to  trace,  track.  232.  12. 260. 39. 690,  3, 
622.  17  —  a  truck,  trace.  83,  270.  05,  406,  857, 


22.  606,  24.  1,59,  10;  the  course,  lapse  (of  time), 
636.  14,  522.  8. 

Trade:  tread,  trail,  74.  275.  269.  39;  conduct, 
a  practice,  dealings.  334.  67.646.  39,  29.  45.  407, 
32;  sojourn,  abode,  317,  30  —  to  dwell,  491.  9. 

Tralnet   the  tail.  26.  281,  147.  18,  221,  37; 
proceedings.  510.  15;  a  draw-net.  147.  18;  guile, 
an  artifice.  343,  11, 203,  31, 184,  41, 179. 3, 471. 
31,688.118. 

Transfard:   transformed.  407.  31. 

Transmewt  to  transform,  change,  189, 35, 330, 
38.  250.  37. 

Transmove:  to  transform.  409,  43. 

Trasfomiet   to  transform.  262.  27. 

Travel:  travail,  labor,  94,  310,  312,  44. 

Traveled,  travelled:  tormented,  faaraued,  9, 
aro..  6.  183. 

Trajiie  v.  Tralne. 

Treachetour:   a  traitor,  303,  51,  628,  7. 

Treachour:  a  traitor.  170.  41,  203,  32. 

Treaffue:  a  truce.  243.  33. 

Trcnchand:    cutting,  keen,  219.  24. 

Trode,  troad:  tread,  footing.  394,  49,  641.  6, 
32.  14;   a  i>ath.  40.  92.  95,  406. 

Trunckcd:   truncated.  193.  10,  259,  4. 

Tryc:  tried,  proved,  511.  26. 

Turrlbant:  a  turban.  493.  28. 

Tvi-ay:  two,  33. 152. 23. 18.  525.  36, 401. 11. 

Twaync:   atwain.  asunder,  586.  38. 

Twiffht:  to  twit,  upbraid,  537,  12. 

Twyfold:  twofold.  175.  28. 

Tyne;  to  perish,  495,  36.  [v.  also  Tine.] 

Tyrant  a  tyrant,  208.  9,  45,  98. 

Tyrannesset   a  female  tyrant,  177,  46. 

TyrannlOK:   tyranniiing.  460.  1. 

Tyrellnff :  tired,  jaded  or  mean,  meagre  (?) ,  387, 
17,  626,  40. 

Uncoutht  unknown,  5,  1,  40,  60;  unusual, 
strange,  147,  15,  179,  9. 

Uncruddedt    uncurdled.  737,  175. 

Underfongt  to  get,  48,  22;  to  entrap,  beguileb 
30,  lai,  509.  7. 

Underkcep:  to  keep  under.  71,  77.  877,  33. 

Underlay:  to  surpass.  SO.  99. 

Undermlndet  to  undermine.  540.  32,  32.  122. 

I'ndemaye:  to  assert  in  contradiction.  40.  91. 

Undersong:  a  burden,  refrain,  38,  128,  681, 
245,  688,  169.  761.  110. 

UndlKht:  to  doff.  547,  41.  390.  19,  150,  4  — 
(pp.)  undressed,  315,  15. 

Uneath,  uneth,  uneathes,  nDnetheai  diffi- 
eult.  360.  17.  211.  31  —  with  difficulty,  scarcely. 
834.  27,  237.  49.  863.  1.  9.  6.  40,  48;  almort  (T), 
810.  4;  in  distress.  204.  38. 

UnhMdilyi   by  heedlessness,  483,  13. 

Vnhele,  unhealet  to  uncover,  381, 64, 440, 10. 

Vnkendt  unkenti  unknown,  401,  13.  4,  To 
Hit  Booke. 

ITnllchi  unlike,  175,  28. 

Unnethea  ▼•  Uneath. 

Unperfltet  imperfect.  670,  TW; 

llnreBvei  to  unravel.  728,  23. 

Vnredt  untold  of,  407,  2. 

Unmliment:  unrulinees.  470.  23. 

Unaootei  unsweet,  54,  118. 

Unthrlf  tyheub  unthriftinca,  414,  8& 
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Until:  unt  j.  50.  1S5.  216.  4. 

Unware:  unaware,  254,  17—  -]y:  unairares, 
434.  S. 

Unwares:  unawares.  182.  27.  231.  4.  628.  8; 
unktiuwn  (.to).  444.  27;    unsu;fpiciou5ly,  26.  275. 

L'nweeting:  ignorant,  unconscious,  185.  6. 
215.  65. 254.  17  —  by  accident.  208. 9:  unknown 
(to).  349.  57.  463.  17;  urawarei.  694,  598,  98. 
606 ly:    by  accident.  549.  15. 

Unweldy:   unwieldy.  290.  13. 

UnwLst:  unknown,  338,  26  —  without  know- 
ing how.  506.  22. 

Upbrast:   burst  open.  653.  43. 

Upbray:  to  chide.  424.  42;  to  disgrace.  258. 
45  —  a  rebuke,  an  invective,  372.  50. 

Upcheare:   to  comfort.  589.  44. 

Uphlld:   upheld.  650,  21. 

Vphoord:   to  heap  up.  78,  553. 

Uplean:   to  lean  (on).  81.  154. 

Vpryst:  uprisen.  16.  18. 

Upstay:    to  support,  413,  21. 

Usaiince:    use,  271,  7. 

Vade  T.  Fade. 

Vail:   to  lower.  391.  20. 

Valnesse:  vanity.  125.  2. 

Vallance:  wonh.  64,  324;  valor,  247,  14. 

Vantage:   to  profit,  avail,  171,  49. 

Vaunce:   to  advance,  443.  17. 

Vaute,  vawte:  a  vault.  292,  29.  85,  444  ^  to 
vault.  99.  693. 

Vellet:   velvet.  25.  185. 

Vengeable:  deserving,  revenge,  or  revengeful. 
256.  30.  258.  46. 

Venfi^ment:   avengement.  508,  18. 

Venger:   an  avenger,  161,  20. 

Ventre:    to  venture,  464.  31. 

Ventrous:   venturous.  429.  27,  454,  4. 

Verdit:    a  verdict.  672.  27. 

Vermelll.  vermeil,  vermlll.  vermlly:  vermil- 
ion, 248,  22.  299.  24,  382.  6.  738.  227. 

Vestlment:  a  garment,  clothing,  415,  29,  538. 
19. 

Vlld:  vile.  158.  arg.,  205.  46.  569.  18;  low, 
vulgar.  375.  15:  lowly.  375.  17  — vilely,  583.  org, 
ly:  vilely.  164.  43. 

Vlsnomy  V.  Physnomy. 

Vylde  V.  Vlld. 

Wae:    woe.  40.  25. 

Wagrnioire:   a  quagmire,  41,  130. 

Walde  V.  Way. 

Walft:   a  waif.  501.  31. 

Wallefull:  lamenting,  mournful,  lamentable, 
12.  82.  38.  162.  355.  3S. 

Walne:  to  draw.  8way(?),  662.  10.  [v.  also 
Wayne.] 

Wake:   awake.  30.  87. 

Wan:  won.  241,  17.  247.  16. 

War  V,  Warre. 

Ware:  wary,  cautious.  185.  I.  198.  44. 

Warelesse:  heedle.«s.  4»4.  20.  530.  17;  un- 
«ware.  426.  3:    unfelt.  unconscious,  506,  22. 

Warcly:   warily.  207.  5. 

War-hable:    fit  for  war.  304.  62. 

Wartment:    w-ariness.  435.  17. 

Warke,  werk:  work.  24, 145, 235. 32, 05. 416. 


Wmrray*  wamy:  to  harr>'  with  war.  wagie  wir 
on,  726,  44. 177.  48. 303.  50;  to  wace  war.  36S. 
48. 

Wane:  worse.  471.  31.  41.  108  —  a  mre,  36. 
26. 

Wast:  waste.  743.  70;  waist.  562.  8. 

Wastefull,  wastfuli:  devastating.  9.  2:  unin- 
habited, desolate.  38.  151.  149.  32.  271.  2. 

Wastnes:   desolation,  waste  places.  158.  3. 

Watchet:  pale  blue.  355.  40,  483. 27. 710. 3. 

Wawes:   waves.  313,  4. 

Way:  to  weigh,  judge,  value,  4U9,  7, 068, 55, 
29.  47;   to  experience  (?).  481.  38. 

Waylefull  t.  WallefnU. 

Wayment:  tolament.  wafl.  75.  355. 239. 16  — 
lamentation,  354,  35.  65.  390. 

Wayne:  a  chariot.  165.  9,  176.  41.  358.  60. 

Weanell:   a  weanling.  42.  198. 

Wearlsh:  wiiened.  452.  34. 

Weave  (pre/,  pp.  weft):  to  toss,  waft,  611, 23; 
to  be  wafted,  float,  522.  10,  266.  18. 

Weeldlesse:   unwieldy.  436.  19. 

Weet«  weeten:  to  know,  learn,  understand.  50. 
183.  159.  6.  160.  11.  183.  34.  335.  6.  358.  7;  to 
know  how.  be  able,  528.  51  •—  to  w..  to  wit,  that 
is.  to  be  specific,  etc..  305. 71.561. 1.  452.34.fi9& 
3.  [v.  Wist,  Wot.]  —  to  wet.  480.  33. 

Weettn^  knowledge,  567,  39. 

Weettngly:  deliberately.  587. 11. 

Weetlesse:  ignorant,  263.  36;  unperrenrcd, 
338.  26';  senseless.  32.  35  —  isnorantly.  629. 17; 
at  random.  393.  41. 

Weft:  a  waif.  400.  36.  426.  4  —  {pp.y.  waired. 
shunned,  355,  36.    [v.  also  Weave.] 

Weld:  to  govov,  manage,  105.  1232,  417,  1, 
556,  11;  to  move,  swing,  wave.  423.  37. 628. 11. 
672, 31. 220. 28, 58. 14;  to  wear,  bear,  44. 40.  M, 
206. 

Welke:  to  fade,  grow  dim,  148.  23;  to  make 
dim,  48.  13.  10.  73. 

Weren,  weme:  were.  254.  14.  431,  41. 

Wex:  wax,  382,  6  — to  wax,  grow,  beeooe. 
299,  20,  236.  42,  168.  30;  to  make  greater,  433, 
52  —  wexen:  waxen.  53.  68;  grown,  beeome,  08, 
472.   [v.Woxe.] 

Wlially:  discolored  (as  in  wall-eyes),  167,  24. 

Wheare  t.  Where. 

When  as:  when.  156. 32. 204, 37. 206. 51 .  954, 
16. 

Whencefortht  forth  from  which  plaee.  190, 
316. 

VThen  so:  whenever,  when.  342,  7. 

Wliere.  wheare:  a  place,  spot,  part,  359,  19, 
396.  9.  669.  5.  23.  9. 

Whereas:  where,  e.  g.  682.283, 160,  12. 175. 
29. 

VThere  sot   wheresoever,  938.  18.  449.  13. 

Whether:  whither.  690.  251,  58,  63,  458.  35. 

Whtlere  t.  Whyleare. 

Whiles:  while.  200.  9.  906.  40.  956.  34^ 
the  whiles:  while.  900.  8;  meanwhile.  959.  2, 
293.  40,  328.  19,  411.  6;  the  w.  .  .  .  tlw  W., 
while  ...  at  the  same  time.  979,  62. 

Whist:   sUenced.  676.  50. 

Whlthen  whether,  44.  45;  which  one.  109i 
997. 

Whottt  hot,  e.  g.  910.  26, 
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Whyleare,  whilerc:  some  time  ago  or  before, 
lately.  387.  13.  369,  26,  280.  3,  240,  11.  203,  28. 

Whyles  v.  Whiles. 

WIdder:    wider.  42.  210. 

Wldowhead:    widowhood,  74.  240. 

Wight:  active,  nimble,  17,  91  —  -ly:  quickly, 
89,  5.   [V.  alsoWlte.] 

Wimble:    nimble.  17,  91. 

Wisard:  a  wise  man,  a  sage,  295,  53,  497,  2, 
676.  55. 

Wist  (pret.  of  Weet):  knew,  175,  27,  253,  6; 
supposed.  592,  20. 

Wite,  witcn,  ^vig:ht:  to  blame,  chide.  315,  16, 
357.  52.  698.  916,  25.  159  —  censure,  blame,  30, 
100.  598.  16. 

WItelesse:   blameless.  38.  136. 

WIthhault:  withheld.  307. 9. 

WIthoutcn:   without.  182.  27,  511.  25. 

WIvehood:  wifehood,  448,  3. 

WIvely:    wifely.  448,  3. 

Wizard  v.  Wisard. 

Woe:    sorrowful,  287,  53,  423,  38. 

Woman hed:   womanhood,  369,  28. 

Won  V.  Wonne. 

Wonderous:    wondrous,  117,  74. 

Wonne,  wonc,  woon:  a  dwelling,  273.  20,  470, 
22  —  to  ilwell,  abide,  690.  307.  696,  774.  79.  18, 
277.  49.  ,549,  16.  394,  48  —  to  be  wont,  391,  21, 
13.  119. 

Wont:  was  wont,  wert  wont.  149.  34,  194,  18, 
44.  4;  are  wont.  11,7,  157,  40;  wonts,  is  wont, 
251,  41.  245.  42  —  wonted,  customary,  24,  80, 
515.  1;    made  use  of.  527.  44. 

Wontiessc:   unwonte<l.  746.  2. 

Wood:  mad.  frantic.  169,  34,  174,  20,  253.  11. 
651.  25  —  -ncs:  madness,  407,  27. 

Woon:   won.  714.  41.    [v.  also  Wonne.] 

Wot.wote  {pres.  of  Weet):  know,  146.  13. 149, 
32.203.  31.247.  16.389.7. 

Wowe:    to  woo.  048.  4.  701,  67. 

Woxe:  waxed,  grew,  became,  104,  1103,  281, 
9;  woxen.  grown,  become,  141,  Howard,  169, 
34.    [V.  We.x.] 

Wrack:  violence.  456.  21,  592,  21, 11. 10.  725, 
38  —  to  wreck,  726,  46. 

Wrackfuil:   destructive,  638,  27. 

Wrast:    to  wrest.  579.  21. 

Wrate:    wrote.  415.  31. 

Wrath:   wroth.  473.  43. 

Wrawl:   to  waul  (as  a  cat),  658,  27. 

Wreako:  malicious  injury,  an  act  of  malice. 
379.  4S.  198.  43,  226,  16,  65,  397;  wreck,  a 
wreck,  108.  3.  72.  124. 

Wreakfull:    avenging.  505.  8. 

Wrecke:    to  wreak.  .524.  24. 

Wrest:    the  wrist,  242.  21.  497,  51. 

Wrlgle:    wric^iing.  *  wiggling,'  11,  7. 

Wrlrled:    wrinkled,  199,  47. 

Wroke.  wroken:  wreaked,  428.  21,  464.  26, 
fill.  47.  .'591.  1^. 

Wroth:   wrath,  200,  13. 


Wull:   will.  738,  252. 
Wyte  V.  Wite. 

T-:  a  common  prefix  to  the  pp.  of  verbs,  some- 
times to  the  pret.  (as  yglaunst.  268, 31)  and  to  the 
infin.  (as  yshend.  38.  139). 

Tate:  a  gate,  25,  224. 

Ybet:   beaten   442   9. 

Yblent:  blinded, obscured,  20, 155, 153, 5. 271. 
1.    [v.  Blend]. 

Tbore:   born,  353.  21. 

Ycled:   clad,  160,  38. 

Yclccpc:  to  call,  name,  687.  65;  ycleped. 
called,  359.  8.   [v.  Cleeped.] 

Tcond:   learned,  26,  262.  [v.  Con.] 

Ydlessc:   idleness,  594,  31. 

Ydrad:  dreaded,  145,  2;   afraid,  701.  87. 

Ydred:   afraid.  318.  38.  411.  2. 

Yeame:    to  earn,  588.  40,  622,  15. 

Yede.  yeed  {pret.  yode,  yod):  to  go.  214,  53, 
216.  5.  252.  2,  422.  28.  33,  109,  709,  88. 

Yeld:   to  yield,  127,  11. 

Ycvent  given,  20. 114. 

Yfere:  in  company,  together,  19,  68,  109,  I, 
235.  35.  327.  12. 

Yfostered:    brought  up.  372.  51. 

Ygoe:  gone,  23.  67  —  ago.  e.  g.  41, 171. 350. 0. 

Ygone:  ago,  495.  39,  669.  2. 

Ytrkt   to  lash,  626,  44. 

Tit:  yet.  e.  g.  295,  50. 

Ylike:   alike.  63.  36.  IG.  39,  168,  27. 

Ylke:   the  same.  38.  142. 

Ymolt:  melted.  406.  25. 

Ymp  V.  Impe* 

Ynne  v.  In. 

Yod,  yode  v.  Tede. 

Told:   yielded,  406,  25.  405,  17.  672.  30. 

Tend:  mad,  furious,  outrageous.  285,  40,  376, 
26. 

Yongrth,  youngthi  youth.  116,  34, 12.  87.  48. 
20. 

Tou((thly,  younf^thly,  youthlyt  of  youth; 
youthful,  53.  75,  122.  431,  200,  9  —  youthfully, 
221.  34. 

Ypaid:  satisfied,  pleased  (well  or  ill).  308,  25. 
[V.  Apay.] 

Ypent:  pent  up,  0,  4. 

YplKhtt   placed,  situated,  203.  33.  [v.  PIght.] 

YpUght:   plighted,  245.  1.  277.  60. 

Yrent  {pret.)t   rent,  354.  30. 

Ysamet  together,  673,  32.   [v.  Sam.] 

Yshend:  to  disgrace,  38.  139.  [v.  Shend.] 

Yshrllled  (pret.)t  sounded  shrilly.  687,  62. 

Ytake:   Uken.  30.  84. 

Ythundered:  smitten  with  the  thunderbolt, 
70.8. 

Ytostt  harassed,  29,  12. 

Ywtsi  surely,  certainly,  etc.,  233,  IP,  355,  37, 
380.  53. 

Ywrake,  ywroke,  ywrokem  wreakad,  4M»  M| 
I  457.  23,  698.  021. 
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After,  at  sea  a  tall  ship  did  appeare,  128,  765. 
After  long  stomies  and  tempests  overblowne, 

515. 
After  long  stormes  and  tempests  sad  assay,  729. 
After  so  long  n  race  as  I  have  run,  732.^ 
A  gentle  knight  was  pricking  on  tlie  plains,  145. 
A  gentle  shephoard  borne  in  Arcady,  700. 
A  hunler  lesson  to  learne  contiiience,  263. 
Ah !  Colin,  whether  on  the  lowly  plaiue,  717. 
Ah  for  nittie  I  wil  rancke  winters  rage,  11. 
Ah !    wnithur   doost  thou  now,  thou  greater 

Muse,  (Mi8. 
Ah !  whither,  Love,  wilt  thou  now  carrie  mee  ? 

74(>. 
Ah  !  why  hath  Nature  to  so  hard  a  hart,  723. 
All  that  LB  perfect,  which  th*  heaven  beaute- 

fios,  112. 
All  that  which  Aegvpt  whilomc  did  devise,  114. 
A  mighty  lyoii,  lortl  of  all  the  wood,  124. 
And  is  there  care  in  heaven  ?  And  is  there  loTe, 

2.s<.). 
And  ye,  brave  Lord,  whose  goodly  personage, 

141. 
An  hideous  dragon,  dreadfnll  to  behold,  123. 
Ariim,  when,  through  tempests  cruel  wracke, 

725. 
As  Diane  hunted  on  a  day,  734. 
A  Shepehcards  boye  (no  better  doe  him  call),  9. 
As  men  in  Hummer  fearles  nasse  the  foord.  111. 
Ah  pilot  well  expert  in  perilous  wave,  271. 
As  that  brave  sonne  of  Aeson,  which  by  charmes, 

no. 

As  then,  no  windo  at  all  there  blew,  710. 

As  wiien  a  ship,  tliat  ilyes  fayre  under  sayle, 

ITS. 
At  L'lHt  she  en  mo  unto  the  place,  where  late,  768. 
At  last,  so  faire  a  la<lie  did  I  spie,  121K  705. 
At  length,  even  at  the  time  when  Morpheus, 

12«,  7()7. 
Ay  me  !  how  many  nerils  doe  enfold,  102. 
Ay  me !  to  whom  snail  I  my  case  complaine, 

703. 

Behtild !  I  see  the  haven  nigh  at  hand,  224. 
Being  my  selfe  cuptyved  here  in  care,  731. 
Being  one  day  at  my  window  all  alone,  128,  765, 
Belhiy,  first  garland  of  free  poesie,  115. 
Be  nought  dismavd  that  her  unmoved  mind, 

71K. 
BeHide  the  fniitf nil  shore  of  mnddie  Nile,  123. 
But  ah  for  pittiH  that  I  have  thus  long,  4!I0. 
By  this  the  northeme  wagoner  liad  set,  152. 

Calme  was  tlie  day,  and  through  the  trembling 

ay  re,  751  >. 
Colin,  my  dcare,  when  shall  it  please  thee  sing, 

4S. 
C<ilin,  well  fits  thy  sad  cheare  this  sad  stownd, 

7fW. 
Collyn,  I  see  by  thy  new  taken  taike,  138. 


Come  forth,  ye  Nsrmphee,  come  forth,  fomke 

your  watxy  bowres,  7(M. 
Comming  to  kisse  her  lype,  (such  grace  I  found), 

729. 
Cuddie,  for  shame  I  hold  np  thy  heavye  head, 

44. 

Darke  is  the  day,  when  Phoebusface  iBshrowded, 

717. 
Dayly  when  I  do  seeke  and  sew  for  peace,  719. 
Diggon  Davie,  I  bidde  her  god  day,  39. 
Doe  I  not  tee  that  fayrest  ymages,  727. 

Faire  proud  I  now  tell  me,  why  should  faire  be 

proud,  722. 
Fajrre  bosome,  fraught  with  yertnes  richest 

tresnre,  732. 
Fajrre  cruell,  why  are  ye  so  fierce  and  cruell  ? 

Til, 
Fayre  esree,  the  myrrour  of  my  mazed  hart,  719. 
Fayre  is  my  love,  when  her  fayre  golden  hearei, 

733. 
Fayre  Thamia  streame,  that  from  Ladds  atately 

towne,  139. 
Fayre  ye  be  sure,  bnt  cmell  and  unkind,  728. 
Firebrand  of  hell,  fint  tynd  in  Phle^ton,  425. 
Fresh  Spring,  the  herald  of  loves  mighty  king, 

731. 

Goe,  little  booke :  thy  selfe  present,  4. 

Grave   Muses,  march   in   triumph   and   with 

prayses,  13!). 
Great  Babylon  her  hanghtie  walls  will  praiie, 

108. 
Great  God  of  Love,  that  with  thy  cmell  darts, 

460. 
Great  wrong  I  doe,  I  can  it  not  deny,  724. 

Happy  ye  leaves  I  when  as  those  lilly  hands,  717. 
Hu^  by  a  rivers  side  a  viifrin  faire,  127. 
Hard  by  a  rivers  side,  a  wailing  nimphe,  70f{. 
Hard  is  the  donbt,  and  difficult  to  deeme,  476. 
Harvey,  the  happy  above  happiest  men,  762. 
Here  have  I  cause  in  men  just  blame  to  find, 

334. 
He  that  hath  scene  a  great  oke  drie  and  dead, 

114. 
High  on  a  hill  a  goodly  cedar  grewe,  124. 
High  time  now  gan  it  wex  for  Una  fayre,  216. 
Hope  ye,  my  verses,  thatposteritie,  114. 
How  long  snail  this  lyke  dying  lyf e  endme,  722. 


If  the  bUnde  Forie,  which 
113. 


broedeth  oft, 


I  joy  to  see  how,  in  yonr  dr»wen  woik,  731. 
Immortall  spirits  of  Philisides,  69. 
In  brave  ponrsnitt  of  honorable  deed.  252. 
Innocent  paper,  whom  too  cmell  hand.  726. 
In  summers  day,  when  Fhabns  fairly  ahooet 
123. 
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In  that  proud  port  which  her  so  goodly  jp'aceth, 

720. 
In  vaine  I  seeke  and  sew  to  her  for  grace,  721. 
In  vain  I  ihinke,  rij^ht  honourable  Lord,  142. 
In  youth,  before  1  waxed  old,  734. 
I  saw  a  fresh  spring  rise  out  of  a  rocke,  7G7. 
I  saw  an  image,  all  of  nuussie  gold,  (k). 
I  saw  an  ugly  beast  come  from  the  sea,  7(>7. 
I  saw  a  i)ha3nix  in  the  wood  alone,  12i>,  H'yTi. 
I  saw  a  river  swift,  whose  fomy  blllowes,  12(3. 
I  saw  a  spring  out  of  a  rocke  forth  raj'le,  127. 
I  saw  a  wolfe  under  a  rockie  cave,  rj(). 
I  saw  a  woman  sitting  on  a  beast,  7U7. 
I  saw,  in  secret  to  my  dame,  734. 
I  saw  new  Earth,  new  Heaven,  sayde  Saint 

John,  7()7. 
I  saw  raisde  up  on  pillers  of  ivorie,  7<»(i. 
I  saw  raysde  up  on  yvorie  pillours  tall,  125. 
I  saw  the  bird  that  can  the  sun  endure,  12(). 
I  saw  the  birde  that  dares  beholde  the  sunne, 

7G(). 
I  saw  two  beares,  as  white  as  anie  milke,  G7. 
I  sing  of  deadly  dolorous  debate,  ll(i. 
Is  it  her  nature,  or  is  it  her  will,  72'). 
Is  not  thilke  same  a  goteheard  prowde,  32. 
Is  not  thilke  the  mery  moneth  of  May,  23. 
It  chaunced  me  on  day  beside  the  shore,  5*J. 
It  falls  me  here  to  write  of  Chastity,  32,"). 
It  hath  bene  through  all  ages  ever  seene,  447. 
It  often  fals,  (as  here  it  earst  bcfell>,  440. 
It  often  fals  in  courae  of  common  life,  r><)7. 
It  was  the  month  in  which  the  righteous  Maide, 

<J0. 
It  was  the  time  when  rest,  soft  sliding  downe, 

12.-). 
It  was  the  time  when  rest,  the  gift  of  gods,  7G5. 

Joy  of  my  life,  full  oft  for  loving  you,  733. 

I.ackyng  my  love,  I  go  from  phice  to  place,  732. 
Lastly,  I  saw  an  arke  of  purest  golde,  (l^. 
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